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Preface 


As  did  its  predecessors,  Growth  in  Agreement  IV  collects  agreed  documents  and  statements  made 
by  the  churches  at  the  global  level.  Taken  together,  the  volumes  in  the  Growth  in  Agreement  series 
document  the  churches’  progress  toward  visible  unity  from  1972  to  2014  (for  historical  reasons, 
one  text  from  1931  was  also  included  in  the  first  volume  in  this  series). 

During  the  period  covered  by  Growth  in  Agreement  IV,  the  churches  produced  numerous  and 
substantial  agreed  texts-so  much  so  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  divide  this  volume  into  two 
books.  Book  1 includes  dialogues  and  common  declarations  with  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Ori- 
ental Orthodox  participation  (Part  A);  and  with  Roman  Catholic  participation  (Part  B).  Book  2 
includes  dialogues  between  Reformation  churches  and  churches  stemming  from  the  Reformation 
(Part  C);  texts  produced  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(Part  D);  and  texts  from  the  WCC  as  well  as  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  WCC  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (Part  E).The  texts  are  numbered  consecutively  through  both  books. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Introduction  to  the  volume  covers  both  Book  1 and  Book 
2,  and  thus  is  printed  in  both  books.  Likewise  the  abbreviations  list  covers  both  books  and  is 
printed  in  both. 

One  of  the  editors,  Brother  Jeffrey  Gros,  FSC,  died  in  2013.  His  legacy  includes  substantial 
work  on  the  Growth  in  Agreement  series  over  its  long  history,  not  least  for  this  fourth  volume,  and 
we  wish  to  dedicate  it  to  him.  The  growing  agreement  among  the  churches,  as  recorded  in  Growth 
in  Agreement  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  is  a fitting  tribute  to  his  memory. 

— The  Editors 


IX 
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Introduction 


The  churches  and  the  whole  Christian  community  can  be  grateful  to  the  scholars  and  church 
leaders  who  have  made  the  research,  reports  and  declarations  included  in  these  volumes  available 
to  foster  the  unity  of  Christians  in  their  service  to  the  Kingdom.  They  are  an  answer  to  persistent 
prayers  and  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  reconciling  the  Christian  community.  On  the  spiritual 
pilgrimage  toward  full  communion  in  faith,  sacramental  life  and  common  witness  surely  prayer, 
growing  personal  and  church  relationships,  education  and  testimony  are  central;  but  developments 
in  doctrinal  agreement  and  mutual  understanding  are  also  essential  resources  in  this  journey. 

Growth  in  Agreement  IV,  here  in  two  books,  brings  together  texts  that  record  decisions  by  the 
churches  (Book  lilS);1  declarations  by  church  leaders  (Book  1:1,  2,  9);  results  of  the  continued 
work  of  bilateral  dialogues  recorded  in  earlier  versions  of  this  series  (Book  1:3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 1 1, 12, 
13, 16, 17, 18, 21;  Book  2:24);  evidence  of  new  relationships  (Book  2:22, 23);  multilateral  pre-con- 
vergence study  texts  (Book  2:29,  30,  31,  33);  a new  multilateral  convergence  text,  only  the  second 
in  Faith  and  Order  s history  (Book  2:32),  the  first  being  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM);  a 
common  contribution  by  two  traditions  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  Decade,  and 
concluding  conference,  on  overcoming  violence  (Book  1:14),  and  WCC  and  JWG  texts. 

The  gift  of  these  texts  is  also  a challenge  to  the  Christian  community,  as  the  late  Pope  John  Paul 
II  admonished  his  own  church:  to  make  the  rich  results  of  these  dialogues  a “common  heritage.”2 
These  texts  are  intended,  each  in  their  own  way,  to  bring  new  vitality  to  church  life  at  every  level 
from  the  congregational  to  the  regional  and  global.  They  seek  to  foster  and  serve  reconciliation, 
healing  and  renewed  common  mission.  The  task  now  is  to  bring  the  results  of  these  sometimes- 
technical  works  into  the  fives  of  the  churches,  in  forms  that  will  enrich  seminary,  congregational, 
missional  and  spiritual  fife  throughout  the  Christian  world. 

Recognition  and  Reception 

The  modern  ecumenical  movement  is  a relatively  new  phenomenon  in  the  2,000  years  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  careful  recovery  of  Christian  sources  through  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  the  traumas 
of  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  decline  of  European  colonialism  (political 
and  ecclesiastical)  in  the  mid-twentieth  century,  and  the  urgency  of  common  witness  in  mission 
to  the  world,  have  all  enabled  the  churches  gradually  to  come  to  a re-appreciation  of  one  another 
as  common  Christian  communities  - Orthodox,  Catholic,  Anglican  and  Protestant  - and  to  a 
recognition  of  one  another  as  partners  rather  than  competitors. 

By  the  mid-twentieth  century  this  recognition  began  to  be  institutionalized  in  councils  of 
churches  and  formal  interchurch  dialogues.  The  clearest  articulation  of  this  recognition  was  the 
1950  WCC  statement  The  Church , the  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (the  “Toronto 
Statement”).3  Among  other  things  it  affirmed  that: 


1.  Note  on  references:  Texts  are  identified  by  Growth  in  Agreement  /Ebook  and  document  number,  followed  by 
paragraph  number  where  appropriate:  Book  1:5, 8, 14;  Book  2:32,  §25.  Paragraph  rather  than  page  numbers  are 
given  to  facilitate  finding  citations  in  documents  published  in  multiple  media  (books,  websites,  e-forms,  etc.). 

2.  Ut  Unum  Sint,  vatican.va/edocs/eng0221/_index.htm,  §80. 

3.  Oikoumene.org/en/resources/documents/central-committee/toronto-1950/toronto-statement.html;  W. 
A.Visser’t  Hooft,  The  Genesis  and  Formation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches , Geneva:  World  Council  of 
Churches,  1982. 
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Introduction 


The  member  churches  of  the  Council  believe  that  conversation,  cooperation  and  common  witness  of 
the  churches  must  be  based  on  the  common  recognition  that  Christ  is  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Body 
. . .The  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  believe  on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  one...  The  member  churches  recognize  that  the  membership  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  more  inclusive  than  the  membership  of  their  own  church  body.  They  seek,  therefore,  to  enter 
into  living  contact  with  those  outside  their  own  ranks  who  confess  the  Lordship  of  Christ...  The 
member  churches  of  the  World  Council  recognize  in  other  churches  elements  of  the  true  Church. 
They  consider  that  this  mutual  recognition  obliges  them  to  enter  into  a serious  conversation  with  each 
other  in  the  hope  that  these  elements  of  truth  will  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  full  truth  and  to  unity 
based  on  the  full  truth.  (Section  IV,  Sub-sections  1, 2, 3, 5) 

Some  of  the  churches  - notably  the  Pentecostals  - represented  in  Growth  in  Agreement  IV  do 
not  yet  affirm  this  basis  for  dialogue,  yet  their  participation  and  contribution  show  an  affinity  to 
this  biblically  based  understanding  about  dialogue  among  Christians. 

Several  of  these  texts  contribute  to  the  work  of  mutual  recognition  by  churches  of  one  another 
as  churches  (Book  1:5,  6,  7, 11, 13, 16;  Book  2:24).  Others  are  explicit  about  a recommitment  to 
the  goal  of  full  communion: 

All  agree  that  the  present  division  among  Christians  is  a scandal  to  the  world  and  wounds  the  God- 
given  unity  of  Christ’s  Church.  The  search  for  Christian  unity  is  a response  to  the  Lord’s  call  “that 
they  may  all  be  one;  even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us,  so  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me”  (Jn  17:21).  All  Christians  have  a God-given  responsi- 
bility to  promote  the  restoration  of  full  and  visible  unity  among  them.  (Book  1:4,  §25)...  Full  com- 
munion is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  ecumenical  work  of  all  our  churches.  (Book  1:4,  §26). 

It  is  a matter  of  urgency,  therefore,  that  in  renewing  our  commitment  to  pursue  the  path  towards 
full  visible  communion  in  the  truth  and  love  of  Christ,  we  also  commit  ourselves  in  our  continuing 
dialogue  to  address  the  important  issues  involved  in  the  emerging  ecclesiological  and  ethical  factors 
making  that  journey  more  difficult  and  arduous  (Book  1:9). 4 5 

The  ultimate  goal  of  our  dialogue  is  full  ecclesial  communion  — “full  communion  in  faith,  mission  and 
sacramental  life.”  (Book  1:17,  §3).s 

In  the  1950  WCC  statement  mentioned  above,  the  churches  made  a second  important  affir- 
mation: to  respect  the  truth  claims  of  the  still-divided  churches,  not  imposing  the  conciliar  move- 
ment on  the  churches  but  serving  to  facilitate  regular  dialogue.  Crucially,  membership  in  a council 
or  a bilateral  dialogue  does  not  imply  the  recognition  of  each  Christian  partner  as  a “church”  in 
the  proper  sense,  according  to  one’s  own  understanding  of  the  term  (Section  III,  2,  3,  4,  5,  IV, 
4).  Indeed,  the  many  church  unions  and  full  communion  agreements  which  have  been  reached 
are  decisions  of  the  churches  themselves;  but  they  are  often  grounded  in  the  dialogue  principles 
articulated  in  this  Toronto  WCC  Central  Committee  Report. 

The  ecumenical  movement  moves  with  modesty  and  care,  seeking  to  enhance  the  churches’ 
recognition  of  one  another  as  churches,  to  affirm  the  elements  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  which 
we  share,  and  to  explore  together  the  things  which  continue  to  divide  us.  The  two  multilateral  texts 
from  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  WCC,  the  convergence  text  on  ecclesiology  (Book 
2:32),  and  the  study  text  on  baptism  (Book  2:31)  provide  a foundation  toward  our  hoped-  and 
longed-for  mutual  recognition  as  the  churches  move  forward  together. 


4.  This  Anglican-Catholic  commitment  to  full  communion  has  been  affirmed  since  1966  by  a long  succession 
of  Popes  and  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

5.  And  at  Durban  2011  the  World  Methodist  Council  voted  unanimously  to  endorse  the  goal  of  full,  visible 
unity  in  this  dialogue  with  the  Catholic  Church  (Book  1:18). 
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Yet  the  goal  of  full  communion  is  only  realized  in  the  final  purpose  of  God,  at  the  end  of  time. 
Our  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  a modest  contribution  to  Gods  own  purpose  and  to  the  healing 
of  divisions  rooted  in  human  sinfulness: 

The  Church  is  called  to  be  an  effective  sign  to  the  world  of  the  saving  and  gathering  purpose  of  God 

for  all  humanity,  and  a foretaste  of  our  final  gathering  by  God  in  heaven.  Visible  unity  is  essential, 

therefore,  to  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church.  (Book  1:17,  §68). 

The  1950  “basis”  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  represented  a new  level  of  agreement 
regarding  our  recognition  both  of  the  common  Christianity  that  unites  the  churches,  and  the  hon- 
est disagreements  which  are  subject  to  further  dialogue.  The  dialogues  which  have  emerged  in  the 
last  half  of  the  20th  century,  the  continuing  importance  of  which  is  embodied  in  these  texts,  testify 
to  the  success  of  this  basis.  These  texts  deepen  our  challenge  to  receive  one  another  as  Christians 
and  to  take  account  of  the  dialogue  results. 

The  reception  of  ecumenical  agreements  is  a long  process,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
which  the  results  of  dialogue  enter  actively  into  the  lives  of  the  churches,  transforming  their 
own  self-understanding  and  their  relations  with  one  another.  It  is  reflected  in  such  develop- 
ments as  the  early  church’s  decision  regarding  the  biblical  canon,  the  creeds  of  the  early  councils, 
the  emerging  missionary  and  ecclesiastical  order  of  the  church,  and  the  churches’  increasing 
ecumenical  engagement.  To  be  sure,  the  process  of  reception  is  filled  with  the  normal  ten- 
sions and  challenges  arising  within  the  human  community.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  from  the 
beginning  of  this  Growth  in  Agreement  series  in  1983,  reception  has  been  a key  concern;6  notably 
the  most  recent,  Ninth  Joint  Working  Group  Report  makes  a significant  contribution  in  this 
important  area  (Book  2:36). 

Dialogue  results  between  two  churches,  for  example,  provide  opportunities  for  other  churches 
(or  for  multilateral  dialogues)  to  glean  insights  and  formulations  of  the  evangelical  truth,  insights 
which  enable  progress  and  mutual  enrichment  beyond  the  scope  of  the  particular  dialogue  itself. 
The  rich  harvest  of  results  have  made  intentional  mutual  learning  and  forums  on  the  bilateral 
dialogues  necessary,  in  order  to  help  the  various  partner  churches  and  the  conciliar  movement  to 
develop  common  language  and  conceptual  frameworks  which  enrich  the  ministry  of  unity  among 
scholars  and  church  leaders.7 

The  recommendations  of  the  Ninth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  (Book  2:25)  provide  some 
helpful  directions  for  the  processes  of  reception  among  the  churches.  Some  of  these  are  exem- 
plified by  other  texts  in  this  volume.  Clarification  of  terminology,  for  example,  is  an  important 
element  at  this  stage  of  ecumenical  development.  Koinonia/ communion  ecclesiology  has  become 
central  in  the  self-identity  of  many  churches  and  is  used  in  numerous  ecumenical  agreements, 

6.  Lukas  Vischer  and  Harding  Meyer  eds.,  Growth  in  Agreement:  Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical 
Conversations  on  a World  Level \ [hereafter  GA  I\  New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1984,  pp.  4 - 11.  See  also  William 
G.  Rusch,  Ecumenical  Reception:  Its  Challenge  and  Opportunity,  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2007. 

7.  The  Three  Reports  of  the  [1st  to  3rd]  Forums  on  Bilateral  Conversations , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  97, 
Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1981;  Gunther  Gassmann,  ed.,  Fourth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversa- 
tions, Geneva : World  Council  of  Churches , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  125,  1985;  Gunther  Gassmann,  ed., 
Fifth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations:  1965  - 1991,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  156,  Geneva:  World 
Council  of  Churches,  1991;  Gunther  Gassmann,  ed.,  Sixth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations:  1992  - 1994 , 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  168,  Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1991;  Alan  Falconer,  ed.,  Emerging 
Visions  of  Visible  Unity  in  the  Canberra  Statement  and  the  Bilateral  Dialogues:  Seventh  Forum  on  Bilateral 
Dialogues , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  179,  Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1997;  Faith  and  Order, 
Eighth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues:  Implications  of  Regional  Agreements  for  the  International  Dialogues  of 
Christian  World  Communions,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  190,  Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  2001; 
and  most  recently  ’’Many  Ways  to  Christian  Unity?  The  Ninth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  2008  (Book 
2:25)  and  the  “International  Dialogues  in  Dialogue:  Context  and  Reception”,  Tenth  Forum  on  Bilateral 
Dialogues,  2012  (Book  2:26). 
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including  many  if  not  most  recorded  in  this  volume.  However,  a common  set  of  definitions  and 
usages  of  these  terms  is  only  gradually  emerging.8 

The  Ninth  Forum  goes  on  to  recommend:  1)  that  dialogues  specify  clear  goals  (some  of  which 
are  exemplified  above);  and  2)  that,  from  the  beginning,  they  envision  a process  of  reception. 
Several  of  the  texts  in  Growth  in  Agreement  IV  serve  this  purpose  by  presenting  summaries  of  the 
decades  of  achievement  to  date,  suitable  for  seminary  and  congregational  study  and  review  (Book 
1:11,  17),  or  by  introducing  new  partners  to  one  another  in  an  irenic  educational  format  (Book 
2:23).  In  addition,  3)  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  need  to  take  account  of  one  another  and 
build  on  their  efforts  toward  common  reconciliation  of  ministries  and  in  other  areas  and  4)  glean 
findings  from  relations  between  two  churches  which  can  serve  the  cause  of  unity  in  other  cases 
as  well.  Furthermore,  5)  terms  and  theological  presuppositions  need  to  be  clarified;  and  finally,  6) 
dialogues  are  encouraged  to  draw  upon  the  spiritual  and  liturgical  resources  of  their  traditions,  as 
well  as  their  authoritative  doctrinal  positions. 

The  Tenth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  took  place  in  March,  2012  in  Dar  Es  Salaam,  Tan- 
zania. The  tide  of  this  forum  was  “International  Dialogues  in  Dialogue:  Context  and  Reception,” 
with  a specific  reflection  on  the  reception  of  ecumenical  texts  in  the  global  south.  Given  the  shift- 
ing demographic  of  global  Christianity  to  the  churches  of  the  south  - where  the  texts  are  least  well 
received  - such  a theme  was  overdue.  The  Tenth  Forum  marked  the  first  time  that  such  a meeting 
was  held  in  the  south,  rather  than  in  Europe.  The  delegates  to  the  meeting  included  bilateral  dia- 
logue members  coming  from  the  south;  indeed,  these  delegates  formed  the  largest  group  at  Dar 
Es  Salaam.  The  report  of  the  Tenth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  outlines  a clear  challenge  to  the 
Christian  World  Communions  about  balanced  regional  representation,  and  a broadening  of  the 
ecumenical  agenda  and  methodology  beyond  the  inherited  European  “ecclesiological”  dialogue  (see 
the  recent  Report  of  the  Tenth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  Book  2:26). 

At  this  stage  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  while  new  partners  are  beginning  to  participate 
and  widen  the  circle  of  churches  committed  to  reconciliation,  those  who  have  already  been  on 
this  journey  for  half  a century  are  called  to  encourage  vigorously  the  reception  of  these  ecumenical 
results  within  their  own  communities.  This  means  an  internal  transformation,  as  well  as  creating 
new,  visible  relationships  with  others.  For  some  of  the  Reformation  churches,  full  communion  has 
developed  as  a result  of  this  careful  work.  For  all  the  ecumenically  committed  churches,  this  is  a 
time  of  receptive  ecumenism,9  of  harvesting  the  significant  results  exemplified  in  these  two  books 
of  Growth  in  Agreement  IV 10  Educators,  preachers  and  church  leaders  have  here  a rich  resource  in 
promoting  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  their  ministry. 

History 

As  Christians  tell  the  story  of  2,000  years  of  mission  and  ministry,  teaching  and  worship,  incul- 
turation  and  witness,  they  do  not  yet  share  a common  narrative.  In  fact,  many  of  the  churches  have 
written  their  own  story  in  opposition  to  other  Christian  communities  - communities  with  whom 
they  are  now  in  dialogue.  Many  of  the  dialogues  have  dealt  with  historically  divisive  issues,  some 
of  which  have  been  resolved.  However,  we  are  still  in  the  process  of  building  a common  story  which 
would  both  celebrate  the  gifts  with  which  the  Spirit  has  gifted  us  in  our  separation,  and  heal  the 
painful  memories  inherited  from  our  divisive  and  violent  past. 

Some  of  these  texts  are  very  intentional  about  building  on  the  heritage  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  early  church  to  serve  as  a common  account,  and  about  working  with  reconciling 

8.  Jeffrey  Gros,“The  Requirements  and  Challenges  of  Full  Communion:  A Multilateral  Evaluation ? Journal 
of  Ecumenical  Studies , 42:2,  Spring,  2007, 217  - 242. 

9.  Paul  D.  Murray  and  Luca  Badini  Confalonieri,  eds.,  Receptive  Ecumenism  and  the  Call  to  Catholic  Learning: 
Exploring  a Way  for  Contemporary  Ecumenism,  Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2008. 

10.  For  example  Walter  Kasper,  Harvesting  the  Fruits:  Basic  Aspects  of  Christian  Faith  in  Ecumenical  Dialogue , 
New  York:  Continuum,  2009. 
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insights  from  our  earlier  history  to  help  heal  later  alienations  (Book  1:3,  5,  13).  These  patristic 
explorations  hold  promise  for  an  irenic,  post-modern  common  narrative  for  Christianity  in  East 
and  West,  as  we  face  a new,  globalized  future  together  in  the  service  of  reconciliation. 

As  the  churches  of  the  West  mark  the  tragic  divisive  events  of  the  16th  century  in  2017,  they 
will  find  here  several  documents  explicitly  committed  to  the  process  of  healing  of  memories  (for 
example  Book  2:30,  esp.  §§147-155,  which  play  a central  role  in  that  document  as  a whole),  and 
the  Reformation  polarizations  in  particular  (Book  1:13,  20).  The  1989  text  Towards  a Common 
Understanding  of  the  Church  from  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  - Catholic  Dialogue 
includes  an  extensive  section  ‘Towards  a reconciliation  of  memories,’ which  concludes: 

We  need  to  set  ourselves  more  diligently,  however,  to  the  task  of  reconciling  these  memories,  by  writ- 
ing together  the  story  of  what  happened  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  attention  not  only  to  the  clash 
of  convictions  over  doctrine  and  church  order,  but  with  attention  also  as  to  how  in  the  aftermath 
our  two  churches  articulated  their  respective  understandings  into  institutions,  culture  and  the  daily 
lives  of  believers.  But,  above  all,  for  the  ways  in  which  our  divisions  have  caused  a scandal,  and  been 
an  obstacle  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  we  need  to  ask  forgiveness  of  Christ  and  of  each  other.11 

After  treating  other  themes  the  text  proposes  the  following  conclusion,  one  which  offers  a 
substantive  challenge  - and  contribution  - to  a methodology  appropriate  for  the  hermeneutics  of 
history  as  applied  to  the  16th  century: 

a In  addition  to  the  theological  reflections  already  offered,  serious  historical  research  needs  to  be 

jointly  undertaken. 

b.  We  must  tackle  the  problem  of  the  condemnations  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Reformed  Churches  pronounced  against  each  other... 

c.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  way  in  which  confessional  separation  was  brought  to  the 
Americas,  Africa,  Asia  and  Oceania.  Churches  in  these  areas  had  no  part  in  originating  the  separa- 
tion... A careful  historical  analysis  might  well  bring  to  light  new  factors  of  separation  which  have 
been  added  to  the  inherited  confessional  differences.12 

Several  of  the  texts  in  these  volumes  contribute  to  this  process  of  re-reading  16th  century  history 
from  a reconciling  perspective  (Book  1:13, 15,20;  Book  2:30,  esp.  §154). The  Lutheran  - Mennonite 
text  (Book  2:22)  is  particularly  instructive,  and  was  coupled  in  2010  with  a public  ritual  of  repen- 
tance and  reconciliation,  including  foot  washing  and  mutual  anointing  - signs  of  how  the  churches 
of  the  West  may  want  to  stand  in  relation  to  one  another,  before  God  and  the  world,  in  2017. 

Ethics 

From  the  beginning  of  the  modern  ecumenical  movement,  common  witness  to  peace,  justice  and 
care  for  creation  as  well  as  social  ethics  have  been  integral  to  the  quest  for  unity,  and  to  identifying 
challenges  the  churches  face  in  giving  visibility  to  their  unity.  Several  texts  document  developments 
in  this  common  struggle  at  various  levels  of  church  life  (Book  1:5, 7, 14, 20;  Book  2:23, 27, 29, 30, 32). 

Dialogue  on  personal  ethics,  sexuality,  marital  ethics,  and  bio-medical  developments  is  less 
advanced.13  The  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  text  Life  in  Christ , included  in  Growth  in  Agreement 


11.  Prounione.urbe.it/dia-int/r-rc/doc/e_r-rc_2-4.html,  Section  1.4,  §63;  see  Reformed-Roman  Catholic 
International  Dialogue,  “Toward  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church:  Second  Phase  (1984-1990)”, 
in  Jeffrey  Gros,  Harding  Meyer,  William  G.  Rusch,  eds.,  Growth  in  Agreement  II  [hereafter  GA II],  Geneva: 
World  Council  of  Churches,  2000,  pp.  780  - 819. 

12.  Prounione.urbe.it/dia-int/r-rc/doc/e_r-rc_2-4.html,  Section  4.3,  §156. 

13.  Michael  Root,  “Ethics  in  Ecumenical  Dialogues:  A Survey  and  Analysis,”  The  Ethical  Horizon  from  an 
Ecumenical  Point  of  View,  Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies,  Summer,  2010, 45:3, 357  - 375. 
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II,  has  pioneered  in  this  field.14  However  new  scientific  discoveries,  and  the  churches’  varying 
responses  to  these  developments,  have  caused  new  tensions  within  and  among  the  churches.  Some 
of  these  begin  to  be  addressed  by  texts  in  this  volume  (Book  1:8,  9, 10;  Book  2:29).  As  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Pope  declare  on  behalf  of  their  own  communions:  “we  also  commit 
ourselves  in  our  continuing  dialogue  to  address  the  important  issues  involved  in  the  emerging 
ecclesiological  and  ethical  factors  making  that  journey  more  difficult  and  arduous”  (Book  1:9). 

Two  WCC  Faith  and  Order  multilateral  texts  make  contributions  in  this  area.  Christian  Per- 
spectives on  Theological  Anthropology  (Book  2:29),  with  its  rooting  of  human  nature  in  the  nature 
of  Christ,  is  especially  important  in  1)  identifying  the  churches’  extensive  agreement  on  fun- 
damental principles  of  human  nature,  2)  clarifying  the  theological  and  philosophical  principles 
underlying  their  differing  positions  on  some  ethical  issues,  and  3)  suggesting  principles  for  dealing 
with  church- dividing  ethical  issues  and  positions.  Participating  in  God’s  Mission  of  Reconciliation: 
A Resource for  Churches  in  Situations  of  Conflict  (Book  2:30)  helps  churches  witness  to  the  Christ’s 
Gospel  of  reconciliation  in  concrete  situations  of  conflict  driven  by  religious,  historical,  ethnic  and 
racial  divisions  within  the  human  community. 

The  Present  Collection 

As  noted  above,  these  bilateral  dialogues,  and  the  multilateral  texts  from  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  of  the  WCC  and  the  Joint  Working  Group,  exhibit  a variety  of  methodologies,  pur- 
poses and  histories.  We  give  here  historical  notes  only  on  relationships  which  occur  for  the  first 
time,  or  which  make  a unique  contribution  perhaps  not  immediately  evident  to  the  reader. 

The  texts  are  divided  into  five  sections: 

Part  A,  Book  1 - Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox-Related  texts 

Part  B,  Book  1 - Dialogues  and  Declarations  with  Roman  Catholic  participation 

Part  C,  Book  2 - Texts  from  traditions  emerging  from  the  Reformation 

Part  D,  Book  2 - WCC  texts  from  its  Faith  and  Order  Commission 

Part  E,  Book  2 - Texts  from  the  WCC  and  from  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  WCC 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


Historical  Notes 

Part  A (Book  1):  The  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  (Armenian,  Coptic,  Syrian,  Ethiopian,  Eritrean 
and  Malankara)  have  formed  a separate  sacramental  communion  since  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don  (451  CE),  whose  Christological  teaching  they  did  not  accept.15  Although  sharing  the  same 
faith,  sacramental  life  and  ministry,  they  do  not  have  common  structures  of  deciding  and  acting 
together,  and  for  long  periods  of  time  have  had  only  intermittent  contact.  They  have  deepened 
their  relationships  significantly  in  the  20th  century  in  the  context  of  the  ecumenical  movement, 
and  of  globalization. 

The  Coptic,  Ethiopian  and  Eritrean  churches  have  had  a particularly  close  relationship.  For 
many  centuries,  the  Coptic  Church  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  would  send  a single  Coptic  bishop  to 
govern  its  dependent  church  in  what  is  now  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea.  In  the  mid  20th  century,  the 
Coptic  Church  granted  independence  to  its  church  in  Ethiopia  which  then  began  to  elect  its  own 
bishops  and  a patriarch.  After  Eritrea  became  independent  in  1993,  the  church  in  that  country 
became  independent  as  well,  in  full  communion  with  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopian  churches.  Follow- 
ing a period  of  tensions  between  the  Copts  and  Ethiopians,  the  two  churches  reconciled  in  2007. 
Texts  (Book  1:1  and  2)  document  this  reconciliation,  which  was  achieved  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Armenian  Catholicos  in  Lebanon. 


14.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/arcic/doc/e_arcicII_morals.html;  GA II,  pp.  344  - 370. 

15.  Ronald  G.  Roberson,  The  Eastern  Christian  Churches , Washington:  US  Catholic  Conference,  1999,  pp. 
23  - 42. 
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Several  texts  build  on  the  history  of  the  dialogues  collected  and  introduced  in  earlier  Growth 
in  Agreement  volumes:  the  Catholic  - Orthodox  text  on  authority  (Book  1:3);16  the  Catholic 
- Oriental  Orthodox  (Book  1:4);17  the  Anglican  - Orthodox  (Book  1:5);18  and  the  Lutheran  - 
Orthodox  (Book  1:6, 7). 19 

Part  B (Book  1):  The  Anglican  - Catholic  dialogue  has  a long  history. The  relationship  was  strength- 
ened by  the  formation  of  International  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  Commission  for  Unity  and 
Mission  (IARCCUM)  in  2000.20  These  Anglican  - Catholic  texts  illustrate  the  churches  dealing 
honesdy  with  new  difficulties  (Book  1:8),  rededicating  themselves  to  full  communion  (Book  1:9, 
10),  and  summarizing  their  relationship  and  its  progress  (Book  1:11). 

The  Catholic  dialogues  with  Disciples  (Book  1:12), 21  Lutherans  (Book  1:13), 22  Mennonites 
(Book  1:14), 23  Methodists  (Book  1:15,  16,  17,  18), 24  Pentecostals  (Book  1:19)25  and  Reformed 
churches  (Book  1:20)26  all  have  a heritage  which  has  been  documented  in  earlier  Growth  in 
Agreement  volumes.  The  Roman  Catholic  - Old  Catholic  text  (Book  1:  21)  marks  a decisive 
new  stage  in  discussion  between  these  churches.  The  Mennonite  - Catholic  text  (Book  1:14)  is 
distinctive  in  being  a common  contribution  to  the  WCC’s  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  and  its 
concluding  International  Ecumenical  Peace  Convocation.27  This  text  signals  a new  convergence 
in  one  of  the  most  divisive  issues  facing  the  churches;  they  were  able  to  articulate  together  this 
change  in  the  churches’  peace  witness  by  recognizing  that: 

Catholics  have  increasingly  emphasized  nonviolence  as  central  to  the  gospel  and  to  their  witness  in 
the  world;  and  Mennonites  have  likewise  expanded  their  understanding  of  principled  non-resistance 
to  include  the  exercise  of  active  nonviolence.  (Book  1:14,  Section  II.  A) 

Part  C (Book  2):  Texts  between  Lutherans  with  Mennonites  (Book  2:22)  and  with  Pentecostals 
(Book  2:23)  document  new  relationships  at  the  international  level.  Both  texts  include  historical 
introductions.  The  Reformed  - Pentecostal  text  (Book  2:24)  is  the  second  in  their  series.28 

Part  D (Book  2): 

Texts from  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

A feature  new  to  this  fourth  in  the  Growth  in  Agreement  series  is  the  inclusion  of  material  from 
the  WCC’s  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.29  What  should  come  as  a surprise  to  astute  readers 
of  the  Growth  in  Agreement  series  is  not  the  large  number  of  texts  coming  from  Faith  and  Order 
in  this  collection,  but  rather  their  absence  in  Growth  in  Agreement  I,  II  and  III  (with  the  notable 

16.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/o-rc/e_o-rc  -info.html;  GA  II,  pp.  647  - 687;  Thomas  F.  Best,  Lorelei  Fuchs,  Jeffrey 
Gros,  eds.,  Growth  in  Agreement  III  [hereafter  GA  III ] Geneva/Grand  Rapids:  World  Council  of  Churches/ 
Eerdmans,  2007,  pp.  177  - 189. 

17.  GA  II,  pp.  688  - 708;  GAIII,  pp.  190  - 196 

18.  GAI,  pp.  39  - 60;  GA II,  pp.  77  - 107;  GAIII,  pp.  33  - 38. 

19.  GA  II,  pp.  219  - 229;  GA  III,  pp.  12  - 32. 

20.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/arcic/e_arcic-info.html,  pro.urbe.it/dia-int/iarccum/e_iarccum-info.html;  GA  I,  pp. 
61  - 130;  GAII,  pp.  312  - 372;  GAIII,  pp.  60  - 120. 

21.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/dc-rc/e_dc-rc-info.html;  GA  I,  pp.  153  - 166;  GA  II,  pp.  386  - 398,  GA  III,  pp.  121  - 137. 

22.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/l-rc/e_lr-c-info.html;  GA  I,  pp.  167  - 276;  GA  II,  pp.  438  - 582. 

23.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/mn-rc/e_mn-rc-info.html;  GA  III,  pp.  206  - 267. 

24.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/m-rc/e_mr-c-info.html;  GAI, pp.  307  - 388;  GAII, pp.  583  - 646;  GAIII, pp.  138  - 176. 

25.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/pe-rc/e_pe  -rc-info.html;  GA  I,  pp.  421  - 432;  GA  II,  pp.  713  - 779. 

26.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/r-rc/e_r-rc-info.html;  GA  I,  pp.  433  - 464;  GA  II,  pp.  780  - 819. 

27.  Overcomingviolence.org. 

28.  GA  III,  pp.  477-499. 

29.  Many  of  these  texts  are  also  available  at  oikoumene.org/en/resources/documents/commissions/faith- 
and-order-commission. 
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exception  of  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (1982)  at  the  end  of  Growth  in  Agreement  I) . From 
the  beginning  Faith  and  Order  has  provided  the  context  for  this  series,  firstly  in  its  regular  con- 
vening of  the  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  and  secondly  by  the  publication  of  the  Growth  in 
Agreement  series  as  part  of  the  numbered  collection  of  Faith  and  Order  papers. 

The  texts  included  here  reflect  the  breadth  of  Faith  and  Order  multilateral  reflection  on  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  There  are  the  findings  and  reports  of  the  Forums  on  Bilateral  Dialogue 
(Book  2:25,  26)30  and  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches’  Consultation  (Book  2:27).31  Included 
as  well  are  the  final  stages  of  ecclesiological  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  here  gathered  together  in 
a single  place,  from  the  penultimate  text  on  7 he  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (2005,  Book 
2:28)  and  consummately  to  Faith  and  Order’s  convergence  text  on  The  Church:  Towards  a Common 
Vision  (2013,  Book  2:32).  Neither  document  (nor  the  preliminary  text  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of 
the  Church  (1998))  can  be  read  without  taking  into  account  the  widest  range  of  bilateral  studies 
and  agreements  on  ecclesiology.  The  convergences  between  the  bilateral  dialogues  and  Faith  and 
Order  are  made  abundantly  clear  in  The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision  (Book  2:32).  The  study 
text  on  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  (2011,  Book  2:31)  needs  to  be  read  in  the  joint 
contexts  of  the  ongoing  reception  of  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (1982),  as  well  as  of  Faith 
and  Order  work  on  liturgy  and  ecclesiology,  as  it  seeks  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  and  mutual 
recognition  of  one  another  as  churches,  towards  the  mutual  reception  of  one  another  as  churches. 
These  texts  also  have  as  a clear  goal  the  renewal  of  ecclesial  life  in  Christ;  in  short,  the  closer  we 
are  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Risen  Christ,  the  closer  we  draw  to  one  another. 

As  the  churches  find  fresh  and  sharp  divisions  in  moral  questions,  these  too  belong  within 
the  multilateral  dialogue  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  Two  significant  study  texts  are 
included  in  this  volume:  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology  (2005,  Book  2:29)  and 


30.  For  the  various  Forums  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  see  note  7 above. 

31.  The  first  consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  was  held  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey, 
Switzerland  (1967),  see  Mid-Stream , 6,  1967,  Report,  pp.  10-15;  the  second  at  Limuru,  Kenya  (1970),  see 
Mid-Stream , 9, 1970,  pp.  4-12;  the  third  at  Toronto,  Canada  (1975),  see  Mid-Stream , 14, 1975,  pp.  541-563; 
the  fourth  at  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka  (1981),  see  Growing  Towards  Consensus  and  Commitment:  Report  of  the 
Fourth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  110,  WCC, 
1981,  pp.  1-35;  the  fifth  at  Potsdam,  DDR  (1987),  see  Living  Today  Towards  Visible  Unity:  the  Fifth  Inter- 
national Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches , ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  142, 
Geneva,  WCC,  1988,  pp.  1-20;  the  sixth  at  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica  (1995),  see  Built  Together:  The  Present  Vocation 
of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  (Ephesians  2:22):  the  Sixth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches , ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  174,  Geneva,  Faith  and  Order  Commission, 
WCC,  1995,  pp.  6-31;  the  seventh  at  Driebergen,  The  Netherlands  (2002),  see  “‘With  a Demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  Power  (I  Cor.  2:4):  The  Life  and  Mission  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches “:  Seventh  International 
Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches , ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  194,  Geneva, 
WCC  Publications,  2004,  pp.  3-12;  and,  most  recently,  the  eighth  at  Johannesburg:  “Going  the  Second  Mile: 
A message  of  the  8th  consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  29  October 
- 5 November  2008,”  The  Ecumenical  Review , 62.1,  March,  2010,  pp.  66-69. 

See  also  the  long-running  “Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiation”  series,  beginning  with  H.  Paul  Douglas, 
A Decade  of  Objective  Progress  in  Church  Unity : 1927-1936 , New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1937;  Stephen 
Neill,  Towards  Church  Union  1937-1952:  A Survey  of  Approaches  to  Closer  Union  Among  the  Churches,  Faith 
and  Order  Papers  No.  11,  London,  published  on  behalf  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  by  the  SCM 
Press,  1952;  “Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations,  ed.  by  J.  Robert  Nelson,  The  Ecumenical  Review,  VI:  3, 
April,  1954,  pp.  300-315;  and  continuing  with  the  Surveys  published  in  The  Ecumenical  Review  and  often  as 
offprints  in  1955  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  lib),  1957, 1960  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  28),  1962  (No. 
35),  1964  (No.  43),  1966  (No.  47),  1968  (No.  52),  1970  (No.  56),  1972  (No.  63),  1974  (No.  68),  1976  (No.  78), 
1978  (No.  87),  1980  (No.  101),  1982  (No.  115),  1984  (No.  122),  1986  (No.  133),  1989  (No.  146),  1992  (No. 
154),  1995  (No.  169),  1997  (No.  176, 2000  (No.  186),  2002  (No.  192),  and  most  recently  Thomas  F.  Best  and 
Church  Union  Correspondents,  Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  2003-2006,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No. 
203,  The  Ecumenical  Review,  58:3/4,  July/October,  2006,  pp.  297-385. 
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Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches  (2013,  Book  2:33,  see  below).  These  two  texts  also  are  best  read 
together,  as  the  2005  text  led  directly  into  the  study  project  on  moral  discernment  in  the  churches. 
As  well,  both  texts  are  profoundly  ecclesiological. 

Lasdy,  what  might  be  considered  by  some  an  unusual  contribution  from  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order  is  included  in  this  volume,  Participating  in  God's  Mission  of  Reconciliation:  A 
Resource  for  Churches  in  Situations  of  Conflict  (2006,  Book  2:30).  This  study  document  arose  from 
the  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church”  project,  which 
followed  in  turn  from  the  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Com- 
munity” (undertaken  alongside  the  WCC’s  “Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation”  project 
and  work  on  “Ecclesiology  and  Ethics”).32  In  the  2006  text  Faith  and  Order  continues  to  address 
factors  that  impede  the  unity  of  the  Church  beyond  the  underlying  theological  divisions  of  faith 
and  order.  It  is  also  a robust  reminder  that  for  Faith  and  Order,  the  path  towards  that  unity  for 
which  Christ  prayed  is  inseparable  from  the  Gospel  demands  of  justice  and  peace.33 

Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches 

And  as  the  churches  find  fresh  and  sharp  divisions  in  moral  questions,  an  important  contribu- 
tion of  Faith  and  Order  is  its  study  text  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches  (2013,  Book  2:33). 
This  study  follows  directly  from  the  study  text  on  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology 
(2005,  Book  2:29),  which  sought  to  identify  fundamental  “common  affirmations”  on  the  nature  of 
the  human  person,  made  in  the  image  of  Christ.  The  insights  of  the  2013  study  text  were  devel- 
oped in  dialogue  with  the  working  group  on  Sources  of  Authority,  as  well  as  The  Church:  Towards 
a Common  Vision  (2013,  Book  2:32).  Faith  and  Order  takes  no  position  on  any  moral  case  study 
appearing  in  the  text.  It  does  raise  questions  about  how  Christians  and  the  churches  discern  moral 
questions,  and  its  fundamental  aim  is  to  understand  the  process  of  moral  discernment,  and  why  it 
is  that  Christians  diverge,  and  indeed  divide,  in  particular  ways  on  moral  issues. 

Part  E (Book  2): 

The  * Unity  Statement" 

Unlike  previous  WCC  Assembly  unity  or  ecclesiological  statements  that  were  prepared  by  Faith 
and  Order,  the  preparation  of  the  Unity  Statement  for  the  Busan  Assembly  2013  was  undertaken 
with  studied  distance  from  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  The  reason  for  the  new  approach 
was  to  offer  the  Assembly  the  widest  vision  of  unity  possible  that  encompasses  not  only  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  but  the  unity  of  humanity,  and  indeed,  the  unity  of  the  whole  of  creation.  While 


32.  See  especially  Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community.  A Faith  and 
Order  Study  Document,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  151,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1990, 2nd>  revised  printing, 
1992.  See  also  Unity  in  Todays  World:  The  Faith  and  Order  Studies  on  “ Unity  of the  Church  - Unity  of  Humankind”, 
Geiko  MiiUer-Fahrenholz,  ed.,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  88,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1978; 
Sharing  in  One  Hope:  Reports  and  Documents  from  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  915-30  August 
1978,  Bangalore,  India,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  92,  Geneva,  WCC,  1979;  The  Community  of  Women  and 
Men  in  the  Church:  A Report  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches'  Conference,  Sheffield,  England,  1981,  Constance  F. 
Parvey,  ed.,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1981;  Partners  in  Life:  The  Handicapped  and  the  Church,  Geiko 
Muller-Fahrenholz,  ed.,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  89,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1981;  Beyond 
Unity-in-Tension:  Unity,  Renewal  and  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men,  ed.  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  138,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1988;  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics:  Ecumenical  Ethical  Engagement,  Moral 
Formation  and  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Martin  Robra,  eds.,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications, 
1997;  and  most  recendy  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology:  A Faith  and  Order  Study  Document, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  199, 2005  (Book  2:29);  and  Participating  in  God's  Mission  of  Reconciliation:  A Resource 
for  Churches  in  Situations  of  Conflict:  A Faith  and  Order  Study  Document,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  201, 2006 
(Book  2:30).  On  the  continuing  ecumenical  problem  of  racism  see  Jeffrey  Gros,  “Eradicating  Racism:  A Central 
Agenda  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,”  The  Ecumenical  Review,  47:1,  January  1995. 

33.  As  indeed  mandated  in  Faith  and  Order’s  By-Laws. 
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the  text  makes  references  to  both  the  Faith  and  Order  convergence  text  on  The  Church:  Towards  a 
Commission  Vision  (2013,  Book  2:32)  as  well  as  to  the  WCC’s  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism’s  new  mission  statement,  Together  Towards  Life , the  scope  of  the  Assembly  Statement 
seeks  as  broad  a vision  as  possible,  and  to  present  the  theme  of  unity  as  an  underlying,  holistic 
principle  that  gathers  together  all  of  the  work  of  the  fellowship  of  the  WCC.  The  astute  reader  of 
Growth  in  Agreement  will  not  fail  to  see  in  the  2013  Unity  Statement  a distillation  and  reception 
of  the  statement  prepared  by  Faith  and  Order  for  the  1968  Lund  Assembly  section  report  on  “The 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church.” 

In  2013  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  WCC  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  published  (Book  2:35).  It  contains  a thorough  study  of  the  reception  of 
ecumenical  texts  that  includes  descriptions  of  the  ways  in  which  the  churches  and  the  Christian 
World  Communions  formally  receive  such  texts.  The  report  analyses  instances  where  reception 
has  both  succeeded  and  failed,  and  offers  clear  recommendations  to  the  Group’s  parent  bodies 
(Book  2:36).  As  well  the  Ninth  Report  contains  an  equally  thorough  examination  of  “spiritual 
ecumenism”,  a topic  which  has  been  on  the  agenda  of  many  churches  and  theologians,  and  stressed 
especially  by  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  (Book  2:37). 

Conclusion 

The  work  for  unity  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  Ninth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  reminds  us: 

The  awareness  that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  inspired  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  means 
that  we  must  continually  be  open  to  the  possibility  of  the  Holy  Spirit  directing  us  in  new  ways.  The 
shape  of  visible  unity  is  beyond  our  capacity  to  put  into  words.  (Book  2:25,  Recommendations,  6) 

Therefore  each  new  text,  each  new  relationship  is  a gift  to  the  whole  process  of  reconciliation. 
New  texts  and  new  relationships  bring  with  them  new  insights  and  new  challenges,  as  the  Eighth 
Consultation  of  United  [and  Uniting]  Churches  notes: 

Unity  can  only  be  given  a valid  visible  form  when  the  wider  need  for  reconciliation  in  specific 
contexts  is  taken  into  account.  Unity  and  reconciliation  can  only  flourish  if  the  liberating  message 
of  justification  and  its  implemented  understanding  of  God’s  justice  incites  us  to  pursue  human 
justice  (Book  2:27). 

So,  finally,  the  ecumenical  ministry  of  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues,  for  all  of  its  rich 
success  and  complicated  texts,  is  a call  to  conversion  at  every  level  of  church  life  - a spiritual  quest: 

We  agree  that  in  this  world,  the  Church  is  called  to  live  in  a different  way.  The  Church  is  called  to 
perceive  God’s  coming  reign,  and  be  led  by  the  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  follow  the  risen 
Christ.  The  whole  Church,  each  congregation,  and  every  believer  is  called  to  discern  God’s  gracious 
and  demanding  will  in  order  that  ecclesial,  congregational,  and  personal  discipleship  may  be  known 
and  lived.  This  is  a matter  of  Christian  obedience  and  hope  for  all  of  us  (Book  2:24,  §106). 

Working  for  Christian  unity  is  urgent,  so  that  our  Christian  witness  and  missionary  activity  can  be 
more  effective.  Moreover,  efforts  towards  unity  are  themselves  a sign  of  the  work  of  reconciliation  that 
God  is  bringing  about  in  our  midst  (Book  1:4,  §62). 


The  Editors 
Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  Best 
Sister  Lorelei  Fuchs,  SA 
Rev.  Dr  John  Gibaut 
Brother  Jeffrey  Gros,  FSC 
Dr  Despina  Prassas 
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Dialogues  and  Common  Declarations  with 
Eastern  Orthodox  and  Oriental  Orthodox  Participation 
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Common  Declaration  between  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Churches 

Cairo,  2007 


This  is  the  full  text  of  the  Common  Declaration  signed  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Shenouda  III  of  the  Coptic 
Orthodox  Church , His  Holiness  Catholicos  Aram  I of  the  Great  House  of  Cilicia  and  His  Holiness 
Abune  Paulos  of  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  in  Cairo  on  July  13. 

We,  Pope  Shenouda  III,  Pope  of  Alexandria  and  Patriarch  of  the  See  of  Saint  Mark,  Catholicos 
Aram  I,  Catholicos  of  the  Armenians  of  the  Great  House  of  Cilicia,  and  Patriarch  Paulos,  Patri- 
arch of  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church,  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  granting 
us  the  opportunity  to  meet  in  Saint  Marks  Cathedral  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  July  13-14, 2007. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  historical  meeting  in  which  we  reaffirm  our 
unity  of  faith  that,  for  centuries,  has  been  the  basis  of  our  common  doctrinal  position  and  theo- 
logical teachings.  Deeply  rooted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Apostolic  Faith  and  Tradition,  the 
three  Ecumenical  Councils  (Nicea  325,  Constantinople  381,  and  Ephesus  431)  and  the  teachings 
of  our  Church  Fathers,  specially  St.  Athanasius  the  Great,  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  St.  Gregory 
the  Illuminator,  our  unity  has  sustained  the  life  and  witness  of  the  Churches  of  the  Oriental 
Orthodox  Family  becoming  a living  source  of  spiritual  strength  and  missionary  engagement.  For 
the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches,  the  full  communion  and  the  visible  unity  of  churches  are  based 
on  the  unity  of  faith  which  is  manifested  through  Eucharistic  communion  and  other  Sacraments 
of  the  Church. 

Pope  Shenouda  III  and  Patriarch  Paulos  would  like  express  their  deep  thanks  to  His  Holiness 
Aram  I for  his  fraternal  efforts  to  bring  this  historic  meeting  into  reality,  hoping  for  him  a safe 
journey  back  to  Antelias-Lebanon,  after  his  important  visit  to  Addis  Ababa. 

After  signing  the  protocol  of  the  relations  between  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church  in  April  1994  by  the  heads  of  these  churches  through  the 
approval  of  both  holy  synods,  no  meeting  was  possible  to  take  place  between  the  two  heads  since 
that  time.  Also,  the  Joint  Commission  did  not  continue  its  work  after  signing  the  protocol  except 
during  the  short  visit  of  the  Coptic- Armenian  delegation  last  month  from  Cairo  and  Antelias  to 
Addis  Ababa.  Both  Churches  are  looking  forward  to  the  continuation  of  their  historical  relations 
with  the  possibility  of  mutual  collaboration  in  pastoral  services  and  doctrinal  teachings.  Conven- 
ing a Joint  holy  synod  is  possible  in  fulfillment  of  the  articles  of  the  protocol. 

Pope  Shenouda  III  and  Catholicos  Aram  I extend  their  congratulations  to  His  Holiness 
Abune  Paulos  on  the  occasion  of  the  15th  anniversary  of  his  enthronement  as  Patriarch  of  the 
Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church. 

Patriarch  Paulos  and  Catholicos  Aram  I would  like  to  express  their  thanks  to  His  Holiness 
Pope  Shenouda  III  for  his  warm  hospitality. 

May  the  peace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  all  the  faithful  of  our  Churches. 
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Joint  Declaration  between  the  Ethiopian  and  Armenian  Orthodox  Churches 

Adis  Ababa,  2007 


This  is  the full  text  of  the  Joint  Declaration  signed  by  His  Holiness  Abba  Paulos  of  the  Ethiopian 
Orthodox  Church  and  His  Holiness  Aram  II,  Catholicos  of  Cilicia,  on  July  11  in  Addis  Ababa. 

We,  Abba  Paulos,  Patriarch  of  Ethiopia  and  Aram  I,  Catholicos  of  Cilicia,  give  thanks  to  our 
common  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  granting  us  this  opportunity  to  meet  as  spiritual  brothers  at  the 
Patriarchate  of  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church  in  Addis  Ababa  and  to  pray  together 
and  reflect  together  on  issues  and  challenges  of  mutual  concern. 

Through  this  brotherly  meeting  we  reaffirmed  our  unity,  which  is  based  on  the  apostolic  faith, 
the  first  three  ecumenical  councils  and  the  teachings  of  our  church  fathers.  We  have  also  explored 
the  concrete  ways  of  further  translating  our  unity  of  faith  into  an  organized  and  close  collabora- 
tion between  our  two  sister  Churches.  In  fact,  collaboration  has  already  begun  with  the  recent  con- 
struction of  an  Ethiopian  Church  in  Lebanon,  under  the  spiritual  care  of  His  Holiness  Aram  I. 
This  collaboration  should  continue  with  growing  pace,  bilaterally  and  multilaterally,  and  embrace 
the  whole  Oriental  Orthodox  Family. 

By  warmly  welcoming  the  visit  of  His  Holiness  Aram  I to  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church, 
His  Holiness  Paulos  expresses  on  behalf  of  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Holy  Synod, 
his  deep  appreciation  to  His  Holiness  for  having  opened  new  ways  and  areas  of  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  Coptic  Orthodox  and  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Churches  and  thus  reinforcing  the 
unity  of  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Family.  We  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  important  contribution  of 
His  Holiness  Aram  I brought  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  many  years  as  Moderator, 
and  for  his  active  involvement  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  in  inter-religious  dialogue  on  the 
global  level. 

His  Holiness  Aram  I expresses  his  deep  appreciation  to  His  Holiness  Abba  Paulos  for  the 
Brotherly  love  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  he  manifested  in  seeking  greater  collaboration 
between  the  Ethiopian  and  Coptic  sister  Churches.  His  Holiness  Aram  I greets  with  joy  the 
Ethiopian  Millennium,  which  will  be  celebrated  in  September  2007,  and  hopes  that  it  will  become 
for  the  Church  an  occasion  of  renewal  and  revitalizing  of  its  evangelistic  and  diaconal  witness. 

We  consider  Christian  education,  theological  formation  and  justice,  peace  and  human  dignity 
issues  of  particular  concern  for  the  Church.  In  this  context,  we  believe  that  in  order  to  prevent  new 
crimes  against  humanity,  it  is  crucially  important  that  the  international  community  recognize  the 
Armenian  Genocide  as  the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  century  just  as  they  recognized  the  Rwandan 
Genocide  as  the  last  genocide  of  the  20th  century. 

We  re-affirm  our  engagement  to  work  for  peace  with  justice,  to  struggle  against  the  root  causes 
of  poverty,  and  to  participate  in  all  efforts  of  overcoming  violence  in  all  its  forms  and  expressions. 

Further,  we  re-commit  ourselves  to  deepening  and  expanding  our  collaboration  on  local, 
regional  and  global  levels. 

With  hope  and  joy,  we  extend  our  pastoral  greetings  and  blessing  to  our  faithful  all  over  the 
world  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  whom  is  the  glory  forever.  Amen. 
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Roman  Catholic-Orthodox:  "Ecclesiological  and  Canonical  Consequences  of  the 
Sacramental  Nature  of  the  Church:  Ecclesial  Communion,  Conciliarity  and  Authority 

Ravenna,  2007 


Introduction 

1.  “That  they  may  all  be  one.  As  you,  Father,  are  in  me  and  I am  in  you,  may  they  also  be  one  in 
us  so  that  the  world  may  believe  that  you  have  sent  me”  (Jn  17, 21).  We  give  thanks  to  the  triune 
God  who  has  gathered  us  - members  of  the  Joint  International  Commission  for  the  Theological 
Dialogue  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Orthodox  Church  - so  that  we  might 
respond  together  in  obedience  to  this  prayer  of  Jesus.  We  are  conscious  that  our  dialogue  is  restart- 
ing in  a world  that  has  changed  profoundly  in  recent  times.  The  processes  of  secularization  and 
globalization,  and  the  challenge  posed  by  new  encounters  between  Christians  and  believers  of 
other  religions,  require  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  give  witness  to  their  faith,  love  and  hope  with 
a new  urgency.  May  the  Spirit  of  the  risen  Lord  empower  our  hearts  and  minds  to  bear  the  fruits 
of  unity  in  the  relationship  between  our  Churches,  so  that  together  we  may  serve  the  unity  and 
peace  of  the  whole  human  family.  May  the  same  Spirit  lead  us  to  the  full  expression  of  the  mystery 
of  ecclesial  communion,  that  we  gratefully  acknowledge  as  a wonderful  gift  of  God  to  the  world, 
a mystery  whose  beauty  radiates  especially  in  the  holiness  of  the  saints,  to  which  all  are  called. 

2.  Following  the  plan  adopted  at  its  first  meeting  in  Rhodes  in  1980,  the  Joint  Commission 
began  by  addressing  the  mystery  of  ecclesial  koinonia  in  the  light  of  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity and  of  the  Eucharist.  This  enabled  a deeper  understanding  of  ecclesial  communion,  both  at  the 
level  of  the  local  community  around  its  bishop,  and  at  the  level  of  relations  between  bishops  and 
between  the  local  Churches  over  which  each  presides  in  communion  with  the  One  Church  of 
God  extending  across  the  universe  (cfr.  Munich  Document,  1982).  In  order  to  clarify  the  nature 
of  communion,  the  Joint  Commission  underlined  the  relationship  which  exists  between  faith,  the 
sacraments  — especially  the  three  sacraments  of  Christian  initiation  — and  the  unity  of  the  Church 
(cfr.  Bari  Document,  1987).  Then  by  studying  the  sacrament  of  Order  in  the  sacramental  structure 
of  the  Church,  the  Commission  indicated  clearly  the  role  of  apostolic  succession  as  the  guarantee 
of  the  koinonia  of  the  whole  Church  and  of  its  continuity  with  the  Aposdes  in  every  time  and  place 
(cfr.  Valamo  Document,  1988).  From  1990  until  2000,  the  main  subject  discussed  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  that  of  “uniatism”  (Balamand  Document,  1993;  Baltimore,  2000),  a subject  to  which  we 
shall  give  further  consideration  in  the  near  future.  Now  we  take  up  the  theme  raised  at  the  end  of 
the  Valamo  Document,  and  reflect  upon  ecclesial  communion,  conciliarity  and  authority. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  these  common  affirmations  of  our  faith,  we  must  now  draw  the  ecclesio- 
logical and  canonical  consequences  which  flow  from  the  sacramental  nature  of  the  Church.  Since 
the  Eucharist,  in  the  light  of  the  Trinitarian  mystery,  constitutes  the  criterion  of  ecclesial  life  as  a 
whole,  how  do  institutional  structures  visibly  reflect  the  mystery  of  this  koinonia ? Since  the  one 
and  holy  Church  is  realised  both  in  each  local  Church  celebrating  the  Eucharist  and  at  the  same 
time  in  the  koinonia  of  all  the  Churches,  how  does  the  life  of  the  Churches  manifest  this  sacra- 
mental structure? 

4.  Unity  and  multiplicity,  the  relationship  between  the  one  Church  and  the  many  local 
Churches,  that  constitutive  relationship  of  the  Church,  also  poses  the  question  of  the  relationship 
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between  the  authority  inherent  in  every  ecclesial  institution  and  the  conciliarity  which  flows  from 
the  mystery  of  the  Church  as  communion.  As  the  terms  “authority”  and  “conciliarity”  cover  a very 
wide  area,  we  shall  begin  by  defining  the  way  we  understand  them. 

I.The  Foundations  of  Conciliarity  and  of  Authority 


1.  Conciliarity 

5.  The  term  conciliarity  or  synodality  comes  from  the  word  “council”  ( synodos  in  Greek,  concilium 
in  Latin),  which  primarily  denotes  a gathering  of  bishops  exercising  a particular  responsibility. 
It  is  also  possible,  however,  to  take  the  term  in  a more  comprehensive  sense  referring  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Church  (cfr.  the  Russian  term  sobornost).  Accordingly  we  shall  speak  first  of  all 
of  conciliarity  as  signifying  that  each  member  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  baptism,  has  his 
or  her  place  and  proper  responsibility  in  eucharistic  koinonia  ( communio  in  Latin).  Conciliarity 
reflects  the  Trinitarian  mystery  and  finds  therein  its  ultimate  foundation.  The  three  persons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  are  “enumerated”,  as  St  Basil  the  Great  says  {On  the  Holy  Spirit , 45),  without  the 
designation  as  “second”  or  “third”  person  implying  any  diminution  or  subordination.  Similarly, 
there  also  exists  an  order  {taxis)  among  local  Churches,  which  however  does  not  imply  inequality 
in  their  ecclesial  nature. 

6.  The  Eucharist  manifests  the  Trinitarian  koinonia  actualized  in  the  faithful  as  an  organic 
unity  of  several  members  each  of  whom  has  a charism,  a service  or  a proper  ministry,  necessary  in 
their  variety  and  diversity  for  the  edification  of  all  in  the  one  ecclesial  Body  of  Christ  (cfr.  1 Cor 
12,  4-30).  All  are  called,  engaged  and  held  accountable  - each  in  a different  though  no  less  real 
manner  - in  the  common  accomplishment  of  the  actions  which,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  make 
present  in  the  Church  the  ministry  of  Christ,  “the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life”  (Jn  14,  6).  In  this 
way,  the  mystery  of  salvific  koinonia  with  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  realized  in  humankind. 

7.  The  whole  community  and  each  person  in  it  bears  the  “conscience  of  the  Church”  {ekklesi- 
astike  syneidesis ),  as  Greek  theology  calls  it,  the  sensus  fidelium  in  Latin  terminology.  By  virtue  of 
Baptism  and  Confirmation  (Chrismation)  each  member  of  the  Church  exercises  a form  of  author- 
ity in  the  Body  of  Christ.  In  this  sense,  all  the  faithful  (and  not  just  the  bishops)  are  responsible 
for  the  faith  professed  at  their  Baptism.  It  is  our  common  teaching  that  the  people  of  God,  having 
received  “the  anointing  which  comes  from  the  Holy  One”  (1  Jn  2, 20  and  27),  in  communion  with 
their  pastors,  cannot  err  in  matters  of  faith  (cfr.  Jn  16, 13). 

8.  In  proclaiming  the  Church’s  faith  and  in  clarifying  the  norms  of  Christian  conduct,  the 
bishops  have  a specific  task  by  divine  institution.  “As  successors  of  the  Aposdes,  the  bishops  are 
responsible  for  communion  in  the  apostolic  faith  and  for  fidelity  to  the  demands  of  a life  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Gospel”  ( Valamo  Document,  n.  40). 

9.  Councils  are  the  principal  way  in  which  communion  among  bishops  is  exercised  (cfr.  Valamo 
Document,  n.  52).  For  “attachment  to  the  apostolic  communion  binds  all  the  bishops  together 
Unking  the  episkope  of  the  local  Churches  to  the  College  of  the  Apostles.  They  too  form  a college 
rooted  by  the  Spirit  in  the  ‘once  for  all’  of  the  apostoUc  group,  the  unique  witness  to  the  faith.  This 
means  not  only  that  they  should  be  united  among  themselves  in  faith,  charity,  mission,  reconciU- 
ation,  but  that  they  have  in  common  the  same  responsibiUty  and  the  same  service  to  the  Church” 
(Munich  Document,  III,  4). 

10.  This  conciUar  dimension  of  the  Church’s  Ufe  belongs  to  its  deep-seated  nature.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  founded  in  the  will  of  Christ  for  his  people  (cfr.  Mt  18, 15-20),  even  if  its  canonical  real- 
izations are  of  necessity  also  determined  by  history  and  by  the  social,  political  and  cultural  context. 
Defined  thus,  the  conciUar  dimension  of  the  Church  is  to  be  found  at  the  three  levels  of  ecclesial 
communion,  the  local,  the  regional  and  the  universal:  at  the  local  level  of  the  diocese  entrusted  to 
the  bishop;  at  the  regional  level  of  a group  of  local  Churches  with  their  bishops  who  “recognize 
who  is  the  first  amongst  themselves”  (ApostoUc  Canon  34);  and  at  the  universal  level,  where  those 
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who  are  first  ( protoi ) in  the  various  regions,  together  with  all  the  bishops,  cooperate  in  that  which 
concerns  the  totality  of  the  Church.  At  this  level  also,  the  protoi  must  recognize  who  is  the  first 
amongst  themselves. 

11.  The  Church  exists  in  many  and  different  places,  which  manifests  its  catholicity.  Being 
“catholic”,  it  is  a living  organism,  the  Body  of  Christ.  Each  local  Church,  when  in  communion 
with  the  other  local  Churches,  is  a manifestation  of  the  one  and  indivisible  Church  of  God.  To  be 
“catholic”  therefore  means  to  be  in  communion  with  the  one  Church  of  all  times  and  of  all  places. 
That  is  why  the  breaking  of  eucharistic  communion  means  the  wounding  of  one  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  Church,  its  catholicity. 

2.  Authority 

12.  When  we  speak  of  authority,  we  are  referring  to  exousia , as  it  is  described  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  authority  of  the  Church  comes  from  its  Lord  and  Head,  Jesus  Christ.  Having  received 
his  authority  from  God  the  Father,  Christ  after  his  Resurrection  shared  it,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
with  the  Apostles  (cfr.  Jn  20,  22).  Through  the  Apostles  it  was  transmitted  to  the  bishops,  their 
successors,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  Church.  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  exercised  this  authority 
in  various  ways  whereby,  until  its  eschatological  fulfilment  (cfr.  1 Cor  15,  24-28),  the  Kingdom 
of  God  manifests  itself  to  the  world:  by  teaching  (cfr.  Mt  5,  2;  Lk  5,  3);  by  performing  miracles 
(cfr.  Mk  1, 30-34;  Mt  14, 35-36);  by  driving  out  impure  spirits  (cfr.  Mk  1, 27;  Lk  4, 35-36);  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  (cfr.  Mk  2, 10;  Lk  5, 24);  and  in  leading  his  disciples  in  the  ways  of  salvation  (cfr. 
Mt  16, 24).  In  conformity  with  the  mandate  received  from  Christ  (cfr.  Mt  28, 18-20),  the  exercise 
of  the  authority  proper  to  the  apostles  and  afterwards  to  the  bishops  includes  the  proclamation 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  sanctification  through  the  sacraments,  particularly  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  pastoral  direction  of  those  who  believe  (cfr.  Lk  10, 16). 

13.  Authority  in  the  Church  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  himself,  the  one  Head  of  the  Church  (cfr. 
Eph  1,  22;  5, 23).  By  his  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  as  his  Body  shares  in  his  authority  (cfr.  Jn  20, 
22-23).  Authority  in  the  Church  has  as  its  goal  the  gathering  of  the  whole  of  humankind  into 
Jesus  Christ  (cfr.  Eph  1,10;  Jn  11, 52).  The  authority  linked  with  the  grace  received  in  ordination  is 
not  the  private  possession  of  those  who  receive  it  nor  something  delegated  from  the  community; 
rather,  it  is  a gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  destined  for  the  service  (diakonia)  of  the  community  and  never 
exercised  outside  of  it.  Its  exercise  includes  the  participation  of  the  whole  community,  the  bishop 
being  in  the  Church  and  the  Church  in  the  bishop  (cfr.  St  Cyprian,  Ep.  66,  8). 

14.  The  exercise  of  authority  accomplished  in  the  Church,  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  be,  in  all  its  forms  and  at  all  levels,  a service  (diakonia)  of  love,  as 
was  that  of  Christ  (cfr.  Mk  10,  45;  Jn  13, 1-16).  The  authority  of  which  we  are  speaking,  since  it 
expresses  divine  authority,  cannot  subsist  in  the  Church  except  in  the  love  between  the  one  who 
exercises  it  and  those  subject  to  it.  It  is,  therefore,  an  authority  without  domination,  without  physi- 
cal or  moral  coercion.  Since  it  is  a participation  in  the  exousia  of  the  crucified  and  exalted  Lord, 
to  whom  has  been  given  all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (cfr.  Mt  28, 18),  it  can  and  must  call 
for  obedience.  At  the  same  time,  because  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Cross,  it  is  radically  differ- 
ent from  that  of  leaders  of  nations  and  of  the  great  of  this  world  (cfr.  Lk  22,  25-27).  While  this 
authority  is  certainly  entrusted  to  people  who,  because  of  weakness  and  sin,  are  often  tempted 
to  abuse  it,  nevertheless  by  its  very  nature  the  evangelical  identification  between  authority  and 
service  constitutes  a fundamental  norm  for  the  Church.  For  Christians,  to  rule  is  to  serve.  The 
exercise  and  spiritual  efficacy  of  ecclesial  authority  are  thereby  assured  through  free  consent  and 
voluntary  co-operation.  At  a personal  level,  this  translates  into  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  order  to  follow  Christ  who  was  lovingly  obedient  to  the  Father  even  unto  death  and 
death  on  a Cross  (cfr.  Phil  2,  8). 

15.  Authority  within  the  Church  is  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God,  present  and  alive  in  the 
community  of  the  disciples.  Scripture  is  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  as  the  Church,  through  the 
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Holy  Spirit  present  and  active  within  it,  has  discerned  it  in  the  living  Tradition  received  from 
the  Apostles.  At  the  heart  of  this  Tradition  is  the  Eucharist  (cfr.  1 Cor  10,  16-17;  11,  23-26). 
The  authority  of  Scripture  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God  which,  read  in  the 
Church  and  by  the  Church,  transmits  the  Gospel  of  salvation.  Through  Scripture,  Christ  addresses 
the  assembled  community  and  the  heart  of  each  believer.  The  Church,  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
present  within  it,  authentically  interprets  Scripture,  responding  to  the  needs  of  times  and  places. 
The  constant  custom  of  the  Councils  to  enthrone  the  Gospels  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  both 
attests  the  presence  of  Christ  in  his  Word,  which  is  the  necessary  point  of  reference  for  all  their 
discussions  and  decisions,  and  at  the  same  time  affirms  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  interpret 
this  Word  of  God. 

16.  In  his  divine  Economy,  God  wills  that  his  Church  should  have  a structure  oriented  towards 
salvation.  To  this  essential  structure  belong  the  faith  professed  and  the  sacraments  celebrated  in 
the  apostolic  succession.  Authority  in  the  ecclesial  communion  is  finked  to  this  essential  structure: 
its  exercise  is  regulated  by  the  canons  and  statutes  of  the  Church.  Some  of  these  regulations  may 
be  differently  applied  according  to  the  needs  of  ecclesial  communion  in  different  times  and  places, 
provided  that  the  essential  structure  of  the  Church  is  always  respected.  Thus,  just  as  communion  in 
the  sacraments  presupposes  communion  in  the  same  faith  (cfr.  Bari  Document,  nn.29-33),  so  too, 
in  order  for  there  to  be  full  ecclesial  communion,  there  must  be,  between  our  Churches,  reciprocal 
recognition  of  canonical  legislations  in  their  legitimate  diversities. 

II.  The  Threefold  Actualization  of  Conciliarity  and  Authority 

17.  Having  pointed  out  the  foundation  of  conciliarity  and  of  authority  in  the  Church,  and  having 
noted  the  complexity  of  the  content  of  these  terms,  we  must  now  reply  to  the  following  questions: 
How  do  institutional  elements  of  the  Church  visibly  express  and  serve  the  mystery  of  koinonia ? 
How  do  the  canonical  structures  of  the  Churches  express  their  sacramental  fife?  To  this  end  we 
distinguished  between  three  levels  of  ecclesial  institutions:  that  of  the  local  Church  around  its 
bishop;  that  of  a region  taking  in  several  neighbouring  local  Churches;  and  that  of  the  whole 
inhabited  earth  ( oikoumene ) which  embraces  all  the  local  Churches. 

I.The  Local  Level 

18.  The  Church  of  God  exists  where  there  is  a community  gathered  together  in  the  Eucharist,  pre- 
sided over,  directly  or  through  his  presbyters,  by  a bishop  legitimately  ordained  into  the  apostolic 
succession,  teaching  the  faith  received  from  the  Apostles,  in  communion  with  the  other  bishops 
and  their  Churches.  The  fruit  of  this  Eucharist  and  this  ministry  is  to  gather  into  an  authentic 
communion  of  faith,  prayer,  mission,  fraternal  love  and  mutual  aid,  all  those  who  have  received 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  Baptism.  This  communion  is  the  frame  in  which  all  ecclesial  authority  is 
exercised.  Communion  is  the  criterion  for  its  exercise. 

19.  Each  local  Church  has  as  its  mission  to  be,  by  the  grace  of  God,  a place  where  God  is  served 
and  honoured,  where  the  Gospel  is  announced,  where  the  sacraments  are  celebrated,  where  the 
faithful  strive  to  alleviate  the  world’s  misery,  and  where  each  believer  can  find  salvation.  It  is  the 
fight  of  the  world  (cfr.  Mt  5, 14-16),  the  leaven  (cfr.  Mt  13,  33),  the  priestly  community  of  God 
(cfr.  1 Pet  2, 5 and  9).  The  canonical  norms  which  govern  it  aim  at  ensuring  this  mission. 

20.  By  virtue  of  that  very  Baptism  which  made  him  or  her  a member  of  Christ,  each  baptized 
person  is  called,  according  to  the  gifts  of  the  one  Holy  Spirit,  to  serve  within  the  community  (cfr. 
1 Cor  12,  4-27).  Thus  through  communion,  whereby  all  the  members  are  at  the  service  of  each 
other,  the  local  Church  appears  already  “synodal”  or  “conciliar”  in  its  structure.  This  “synodality” 
does  not  show  itself  only  in  the  relationships  of  solidarity,  mutual  assistance  and  complementarity 
which  the  various  ordained  ministries  have  among  themselves.  Certainly,  the  presbyterium  is  the 
council  of  the  bishop  (cfr.  St  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  To  the  Trallians , 3),  and  the  deacon  is  his  “right 
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arm”  (Didascalia  Apostolorum,  2, 28, 6),  so  that,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  St  Ignatius  of 
Antioch,  everything  be  done  in  concert  (cfr.  To  the  Ephesians,  6).  Synodality,  however,  also  involves 
all  the  members  of  the  community  in  obedience  to  the  bishop,  who  is  the  protos  and  head  ( kephale ) 
of  the  local  Church,  required  by  ecclesial  communion.  In  keeping  with  Eastern  and  Western  tra- 
ditions, the  active  participation  of  the  laity,  both  men  and  women,  of  monastics  and  consecrated 
persons,  is  effected  in  the  diocese  and  the  parish  through  many  forms  of  service  and  mission. 

21.  The  charisms  of  the  members  of  the  community  have  their  origin  in  the  one  Holy  Spirit, 
and  are  directed  to  the  good  of  all.  This  fact  sheds  light  on  both  the  demands  and  the  limits  of  the 
authority  of  each  one  in  the  Church.  There  should  be  neither  passivity  nor  substitution  of  func- 
tions, neither  negligence  nor  domination  of  anyone  by  another.  All  charisms  and  ministries  in  the 
Church  converge  in  unity  under  the  ministry  of  the  bishop,  who  serves  the  communion  of  the 
local  Church.  All  are  called  to  be  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sacraments  and  to  respond  in 
constant  repentance  ( metanoia ),  so  that  their  communion  in  truth  and  charity  is  ensured. 

2.  The  Regional  Level 

22.  Since  the  Church  reveals  itself  to  be  catholic  in  the  synaxis  of  the  local  Church,  this  catholicity 
must  truly  manifest  itself  in  communion  with  the  other  Churches  which  confess  the  same  apos- 
tolic faith  and  share  the  same  basic  ecclesial  structure,  beginning  with  those  close  at  hand  in  virtue 
of  their  common  responsibility  for  mission  in  that  region  which  is  theirs  (cfr.  Munich  Document, 
III,  3,  and  Valamo  Document,  nn.52  and  53).  Communion  among  Churches  is  expressed  in  the 
ordination  of  bishops.  This  ordination  is  conferred  according  to  canonical  order  by  three  or  more 
bishops,  or  at  least  two  (cfr.  Nicaea  I,  Canon  4),  who  act  in  the  name  of  the  episcopal  body  and  of 
the  people  of  God,  having  themselves  received  their  ministry  from  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  in  the  apostolic  succession.  When  this  is  accomplished  in  conformity  with  the 
canons,  communion  among  Churches  in  the  true  faith,  sacraments  and  ecclesial  life  is  ensured,  as 
well  as  living  communion  with  previous  generations. 

23.  Such  effective  communion  among  several  local  Churches,  each  being  the  Catholic  Church 
in  a particular  place,  has  been  expressed  by  certain  practices:  the  participation  of  the  bishops  of 
neighbouring  sees  at  the  ordination  of  a bishop  to  the  local  Church;  the  invitation  to  a bishop 
from  another  Church  to  concelebrate  at  the  synaxis  of  the  local  Church;  the  welcome  extended  to 
the  faithful  from  these  other  Churches  to  partake  of  the  eucharistic  table;  the  exchange  of  letters 
on  the  occasion  of  an  ordination;  and  the  provision  of  material  assistance. 

24.  A canon  accepted  in  the  East  as  in  the  West,  expresses  the  relationship  between  the  local 
Churches  of  a region:  “The  bishops  of  each  province  (ethnos)  must  recognize  the  one  who  is  first 
(protos)  amongst  them,  and  consider  him  to  be  their  head  (kephale),  and  not  do  anything  important 
without  his  consent  (gnome );  each  bishop  may  only  do  what  concerns  his  own  diocese  (paroikia) 
and  its  dependent  territories.  But  the  first  (protos)  cannot  do  anything  without  the  consent  of  all. 
For  in  this  way  concord  (homonoia)  will  prevail,  and  God  will  be  praised  through  the  Lord  in  the 
Holy  Spirit”  (Apostolic  Canon  34). 

25.  This  norm,  which  re-emerges  in  several  forms  in  canonical  tradition,  applies  to  all  the  rela- 
tions between  the  bishops  of  a region,  whether  those  of  a province,  a metropolitanate,  or  a patriarch- 
ate. Its  practical  application  may  be  found  in  the  synods  or  the  councils  of  a province,  region  or  patri- 
archate. The  fact  that  the  composition  of  a regional  synod  is  always  essentially  episcopal,  even  when 
it  includes  other  members  of  the  Church,  reveals  the  nature  of  synodal  authority.  Only  bishops  have 
a deliberative  voice.  The  authority  of  a synod  is  based  on  the  nature  of  the  episcopal  ministry  itself, 
and  manifests  the  collegial  nature  of  the  episcopate  at  the  service  of  the  communion  of  Churches. 

26.  A synod  (or  council)  in  itself  implies  the  participation  of  all  the  bi  shops  of  a region.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  the  principle  of  consensus  and  concord  (homonoia),  which  is  signified  by  eucharistic  concel- 
ebration,  as  is  implied  by  the  final  doxology  of  the  above-mentioned  Apostolic  Canon  34.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  each  bishop  in  his  pastoral  care  is  judge,  and  is  responsible  before  God  for  the 
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affairs  of  his  own  diocese  (cfr.  St  Cyprian,  Ep.  55, 21);  thus  he  is  the  guardian  of  the  catholicity  of 
his  local  Church,  and  must  be  always  careful  to  promote  catholic  communion  with  other  Churches. 

27.  It  follows  that  a regional  synod  or  council  does  not  have  any  authority  over  other  ecclesi- 
astical regions.  Nevertheless,  the  exchange  of  information  and  consultations  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  several  synods  are  a manifestation  of  catholicity,  as  well  as  of  that  fraternal  mutual 
assistance  and  charity  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  between  all  the  local  Churches,  for  the  greater 
common  benefit.  Each  bishop  is  responsible  for  the  whole  Church  together  with  all  his  colleagues 
in  one  and  the  same  apostolic  mission. 

28.  In  this  manner  several  ecclesiastical  provinces  have  come  to  strengthen  their  links  of  com- 
mon responsibility.  This  was  one  of  the  factors  giving  rise  to  the  patriarchates  in  the  history  of  our 
Churches.  Patriarchal  synods  are  governed  by  the  same  ecclesiological  principles  and  the  same 
canonical  norms  as  provincial  synods. 

29.  In  subsequent  centuries,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  certain  new  configurations 
of  communion  between  local  Churches  have  developed.  New  patriarchates  and  autocephalous 
Churches  have  been  founded  in  the  Christian  East,  and  in  the  Latin  Church  there  has  recendy 
emerged  a particular  pattern  of  grouping  of  bishops,  the  Episcopal  Conferences.  These  are  not, 
from  an  ecclesiological  standpoint,  merely  administrative  subdivisions:  they  express  the  spirit  of 
communion  in  the  Church,  while  at  the  same  time  respecting  the  diversity  of  human  cultures. 

30.  In  fact,  regional  synodality,  whatever  its  contours  and  canonical  regulation,  demonstrates 
that  the  Church  of  God  is  not  a communion  of  persons  or  local  Churches  cut  off  from  their 
human  roots.  Because  it  is  the  community  of  salvation  and  because  this  salvation  is  “the  restora- 
tion of  creation”  (cfr.  St  Irenaeus,^afo.  Haer .,  1, 36, 1),  it  embraces  the  human  person  in  everything 
which  binds  him  or  her  to  human  reality  as  created  by  God.  The  Church  is  not  just  a collection  of 
individuals;  it  is  made  up  of  communities  with  different  cultures,  histories  and  social  structures. 

31.  In  the  grouping  of  local  Churches  at  the  regional  level,  catholicity  appears  in  its  true  light. 
It  is  the  expression  of  the  presence  of  salvation  not  in  an  undifferentiated  universe  but  in  human- 
kind as  God  created  it  and  comes  to  save  it.  In  the  mystery  of  salvation,  human  nature  is  at  the 
same  time  both  assumed  in  its  fullness  and  cured  of  what  sin  has  infused  into  it  by  way  of  self- 
sufficiency,  pride,  distrust  of  others,  aggressiveness,  jealousy,  envy,  falsehood  and  hatred.  Ecclesial 
koinonia  is  the  gift  by  which  all  humankind  is  joined  together,  in  the  Spirit  of  the  risen  Lord.  This 
unity,  created  by  the  Spirit,  far  from  lapsing  into  uniformity,  calls  for  and  thus  preserves  - and,  in 
a certain  way,  enhances  - diversity  and  particularity. 

3.  The  Universal  Level 

32.  Each  local  Church  is  in  communion  not  only  with  neighbouring  Churches,  but  with  the  total- 
ity of  the  local  Churches,  with  those  now  present  in  the  world,  those  which  have  been  since  the 
beginning,  and  those  which  will  be  in  the  future,  and  with  the  Church  already  in  glory.  According 
to  the  will  of  Christ,  the  Church  is  one  and  indivisible,  the  same  always  and  in  every  place.  Both 
sides  confess,  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  that  the  Church  is  one  and  catholic.  Its 
catholicity  embraces  not  only  the  diversity  of  human  communities  but  also  their  fundamental  unity. 

33.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  one  and  the  same  faith  is  to  be  confessed  and  lived  out  in  all  the 
local  Churches,  the  same  unique  Eucharist  is  to  be  celebrated  everywhere,  and  one  and  the  same 
apostolic  ministry  is  to  be  at  work  in  all  the  communities.  A local  Church  cannot  modify  the 
Creed,  formulated  by  the  ecumenical  Councils,  although  the  Church  ought  always  “to  give  suit- 
able answers  to  new  problems,  answers  based  on  the  Scriptures  and  in  accord  and  essential  con- 
tinuity with  the  previous  expressions  of  dogmas”  (Bari  Document,  n.29).  Equally,  a local  Church 
cannot  change  a fundamental  point  regarding  the  form  of  ministry  by  a unilateral  decision,  and  no 
local  Church  can  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  wilful  separation  from  other  local  Churches  without 
seriously  affecting  ecclesial  communion.  In  all  of  these  things  one  touches  on  the  bond  of  com- 
munion itself  - thus,  on  the  very  being  of  the  Church. 
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34.  It  is  because  of  this  communion  that  all  the  Churches,  through  canons,  regulate  everything 
relating  to  the  Eucharist  and  the  sacraments,  the  ministry  and  ordination,  and  the  handing  on 
( paradosis ) and  teaching  ( didaskalia ) of  the  faith.  It  is  clear  why  in  this  domain  canonical  rules  and 
disciplinary  norms  are  needed. 

35.  In  the  course  of  history,  when  serious  problems  arose  affecting  the  universal  communion 
and  concord  between  Churches  - in  regard  either  to  the  authentic  interpretation  of  the  faith,  or  to 
ministries  and  their  relationship  to  the  whole  Church,  or  to  the  common  discipline  which  fidelity 
to  the  Gospel  requires  - recourse  was  made  to  Ecumenical  Councils.  These  councils  were  ecu- 
menical not  just  because  they  assembled  together  bishops  from  all  regions  and  particularly  those 
of  the  five  major  sees,  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
ancient  order  {taxis).  It  was  also  because  their  solemn  doctrinal  decisions  and  their  common  faith 
formulations,  especially  on  crucial  points,  are  binding  for  all  the  Churches  and  all  the  faithful,  for 
all  times  and  all  places.  This  is  why  the  decisions  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils  remain  normative. 

36.  The  history  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils  shows  what  are  to  be  considered  their  special  char- 
acteristics. This  matter  needs  to  be  studied  further  in  our  future  dialogue,  taking  account  of  the 
evolution  of  ecclesial  structures  during  recent  centuries  in  the  East  and  the  West. 

37.  The  ecumenicity  of  the  decisions  of  a council  is  recognized  through  a process  of  reception 
of  either  long  or  short  duration,  according  to  which  the  people  of  God  as  a whole  - by  means  of 
reflection,  discernment,  discussion  and  prayer  - acknowledge  in  these  decisions  the  one  apostolic 
faith  of  the  local  Churches,  which  has  always  been  the  same  and  of  which  the  bishops  are  the 
teachers  {didaskaloi)  and  the  guardians.  This  process  of  reception  is  differently  interpreted  in  East 
and  West  according  to  their  respective  canonical  traditions. 

38.  Conciliarity  or  synodality  involves,  therefore,  much  more  than  the  assembled  bishops.  It 
involves  also  their  Churches.  The  former  are  bearers  of  and  give  voice  to  the  faith  of  the  latter.  The 
bishops’  decisions  have  to  be  received  in  the  life  of  the  Churches,  especially  in  their  liturgical  life. 
Each  Ecumenical  Council  received  as  such,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense,  is,  accordingly,  a manifes- 
tation of  and  service  to  the  communion  of  the  whole  Church. 

39.  Unlike  diocesan  and  regional  synods,  an  Ecumenical  Council  is  not  an  “institution”  whose 
frequency  can  be  regulated  by  canons;  it  is  rather  an  “event,”  a kairos  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  guides  the  Church  so  as  to  engender  within  it  the  institutions  which  it  needs  and  which 
respond  to  its  nature.  This  harmony  between  the  Church  and  the  councils  is  so  profound  that, 
even  after  the  break  between  East  and  West  which  rendered  impossible  the  holding  of  Ecumeni- 
cal Councils  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  both  Churches  continued  to  hold  councils  whenever 
serious  crises  arose.  These  councils  gathered  together  the  bishops  of  local  Churches  in  commu- 
nion with  the  See  of  Rome  or,  although  understood  in  a different  way,  with  the  See  of  Constan- 
tinople, respectively.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  some  of  these  councils  held  in  the  West 
were  regarded  as  ecumenical.  This  situation,  which  obliged  both  sides  of  Christendom  to  convoke 
councils  proper  to  each  of  them,  favoured  dissensions  which  contributed  to  mutual  estrangement. 
The  means  which  will  allow  the  re-establishment  of  ecumenical  consensus  must  be  sought  out. 

40.  During  the  first  millennium,  the  universal  communion  of  the  Churches  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  was  maintained  through  fraternal  relations  between  the  bishops.  These  relations, 
among  the  bishops  themselves,  between  the  bishops  and  their  respective  protoi , and  also  among 
the  protoi  themselves  in  the  canonical  order  {taxis)  witnessed  by  the  ancient  Church,  nourished 
and  consolidated  ecclesial  communion.  History  records  the  consultations,  letters  and  appeals  to 
major  sees,  especially  to  that  of  Rome,  which  vividly  express  the  solidarity  that  koinonia  creates. 
Canonical  provisions  such  as  the  inclusion  of  the  names  of  the  bishops  of  the  principal  sees  in  the 
diptychs  and  the  communication  of  the  profession  of  faith  to  the  other  patriarchs  on  the  occasion 
of  elections,  are  concrete  expressions  of  koinonia. 

41.  Both  sides  agree  that  this  canonical  taxis  was  recognised  by  all  in  the  era  of  the  undivided 
Church.  Further,  they  agree  that  Rome,  as  the  Church  that  “presides  in  love”  according  to  the  phrase 
of  St  Ignatius  of  Antioch  {To  the  Romans , Prologue),  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  taxis , and  that  the 
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bishop  of  Rome  was  therefore  the  protos  among  the  patriarchs.  They  disagree,  however,  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  historical  evidence  from  this  era  regarding  the  prerogatives  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  as 
protos , a matter  that  was  already  understood  in  different  ways  in  the  first  millennium. 

42.  Conciliarity  at  the  universal  level,  exercised  in  the  ecumenical  councils,  implies  an  active 
role  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  protos  of  the  bishops  of  the  major  sees,  in  the  consensus  of  the 
assembled  bishops.  Although  the  bishop  of  Rome  did  not  convene  the  ecumenical  councils  of  the 
early  centuries  and  never  personally  presided  over  them,  he  nevertheless  was  closely  involved  in 
the  process  of  decision-making  by  the  councils. 

43.  Primacy  and  conciliarity  are  mutually  interdependent.  That  is  why  primacy  at  the  different 
levels  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  local,  regional  and  universal,  must  always  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  conciliarity,  and  conciliarity  likewise  in  the  context  of  primacy. 

Concerning  primacy  at  the  different  levels,  we  wish  to  affirm  the  following  points: 

1.  Primacy  at  all  levels  is  a practice  firmly  grounded  in  the  canonical  tradition  of  the  Church. 

2.  While  the  fact  of  primacy  at  the  universal  level  is  accepted  by  both  East  and  West,  there  are  differ- 
ences of  understanding  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised,  and  also  with  regard 

to  its  scriptural  and  theological  foundations. 

44.  In  the  history  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  at  least  until  the  ninth  century,  a series  of 
prerogatives  was  recognised,  always  in  the  context  of  conciliarity,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  times,  for  the  protos  or  kephale  at  each  of  the  established  ecclesiastical  levels:  locally,  for  the 
bishop  as  protos  of  his  diocese  with  regard  to  his  presbyters  and  people;  regionally,  for  the  protos 
of  each  metropolis  with  regard  to  the  bishops  of  his  province,  and  for  the  protos  of  each  of  the  five 
patriarchates,  with  regard  to  the  metropolitans  of  each  circumscription;  and  universally,  for  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  protos  among  the  patriarchs.  This  distinction  of  levels  does  not  diminish  the 
sacramental  equality  of  every  bishop  or  the  catholicity  of  each  local  Church. 

Conclusion 

45.  It  remains  for  the  question  of  the  role  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  communion  of  all  the 
Churches  to  be  studied  in  greater  depth.  What  is  the  specific  function  of  the  bishop  of  the  “first 
see”  in  an  ecclesiology  of  koinonia  and  in  view  of  what  we  have  said  on  conciliarity  and  authority  in 
the  present  text?  How  should  the  teaching  of  the  first  and  second  Vatican  councils  on  the  universal 
primacy  be  understood  and  lived  in  the  fight  of  the  ecclesial  practice  of  the  first  millennium?  These 
are  crucial  questions  for  our  dialogue  and  for  our  hopes  of  restoring  full  communion  between  us. 

46.  We,  the  members  of  the  Joint  International  Commission  for  the  Theological  Dialogue 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Orthodox  Church,  are  convinced  that  the  above 
statement  on  ecclesial  communion,  conciliarity  and  authority  represents  positive  and  significant 
progress  in  our  dialogue,  and  that  it  provides  a firm  basis  for  future  discussion  of  the  question  of 
primacy  at  the  universal  level  in  the  Church.  We  are  conscious  that  many  difficult  questions  remain 
to  be  clarified,  but  we  hope  that,  sustained  by  the  prayer  of  Jesus  “That  they  may  all  be  one  ...  so  that 
the  world  may  believe”  (Jnl7,21),  and  in  obedience  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  can  build  upon  the  agree- 
ment already  reached.  Reaffirming  and  confessing  “one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism”  (Eph  4,  5), 
we  give  glory  to  God  the  Holy  Trinity,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  gathered  us  together. 

Orthodox  participants  felt  it  important  to  emphasize  that  the  use  of  the  terms  “the  Church”, 
“the  universal  Church”,  “the  indivisible  Church”  and  “the  Body  of  Christ”  in  this  document  and  in 
similar  documents  produced  by  the  Joint  Commission  in  no  way  undermines  the  self-understand- 
ing of  the  Orthodox  Church  as  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church,  of  which  the  Nicene 
Creed  speaks.  From  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  the  same  self-awareness  applies:  the  one,  holy, 
catholic  and  apostolic  Church  “subsists  in  the  Catholic  Church”  ( Lumen  Gentium , 8);  this  does  not 
exclude  acknowledgement  that  elements  of  the  true  Church  are  present  outside  the  Catholic  communion. 
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Introduction 

1.  The  International  Joint  Commission  for  Theological  Dialogue  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  has  been  created  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Churches  concerned. 
The  partners  in  this  dialogue  are,  on  the  one  side  the  Catholic  Church,  and  on  the  other  the 
family  of  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches,  which  comprises  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  the  Syr- 
ian Orthodox  Church,  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Catholicosate  of  all  Armenians,  Holy 
Etchmiadzin),  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Catholicosate  of  Cilicia,  Antelias),  the  Ethiopian 
Orthodox  Tewahido  Church,  the  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  and  the  Eritrean  Ortho- 
dox Tewahido  Church. 

2.  The  agenda  of  the  Joint  Commission  was  established  by  a Preparatory  Commission,  which 
met  in  Rome  (2003).  The  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Commission  took  place  in  Cairo  (2004);  it  was 
devoted  to  the  important  ecumenical  work  achieved  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Ori- 
ental Orthodox  Churches  during  the  last  decennia,  at  different  levels  of  official  and  non-official 
dialogue.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  Joint  Declarations  signed  or  commonly  agreed 
upon  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  the  Heads  of  particular  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  in  this 
period.  The  members  of  the  Joint  Commission  also  examined  the  materials  and  the  conclusions 
made  available  over  the  years  by  a number  of  academic  conferences  and  unofficial  dialogues,  such 
as  those  promoted  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Middle  East  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Pro  Oriente  Foundation.  Basic  elements  of  these  resources  were  selected  to  be  examined  for  further 
deepening  and  development. 

3.  In  a first  phase,  the  Joint  Commission  has  focused  its  activities  on  issues  related  to  the 
nature,  the  constitution  and  the  mission  of  the  Church.  The  present  document  is  a synthesis  of 
some  basic  insights  and  conclusions,  as  they  emerged  from  the  dialogue  meetings,  particularly 
from  the  meetings  that  were  held  on  the  “Church  as  Communion”  in  Rome  (2005),  on  “Authority 
in  the  Church”  in  Holy  Etchmiadzin  (2006)  and  on  the  “Mission  of  the  Church”  in  Rome  (2007). 
Some  further  issues  related  to  ecclesiology  that  figure  on  the  agenda  of  the  Joint  Commission  have 
not  yet  been  studied  and  discussed;  they  will  be  dealt  with  at  a future  stage. 

4.  The  members  of  the  Joint  Commission  give  thanks  to  the  authorities  of  their  respective 
Churches  for  the  mandate  they  received  and  they  are  honoured  to  submit  in  the  present  document 
some  results  of  their  shared  activities.  It  is  their  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  this  document  may 
become  a helpful  instrument  and  also  a promising  step  forward  along  the  way  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  full  communion  by  achieving  complete  unity  in  faith. 

I.The  Mystery  of  the  Church 

5.  The  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Catholic  Church  share  the  following  constitutive  ele- 
ments of  communion:  they  confess  the  Apostolic  faith  as  lived  in  the  Tradition  and  as  expressed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  first  three  Ecumenical  Councils  (Nicaea  325  - Constantinople  381  - 
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Ephesus  431)  and  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed1;  they  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Incar- 
nate Word  of  God,  the  same  being  true  God  and  true  man  at  the  same  time;  they  venerate  the 
Holy  Virgin  Mary  as  Mother  of  God  ( Theotokos );  they  celebrate  the  seven  sacraments  (baptism, 
confirmation/chrismation,  Eucharist,  penance/reconciliation,  ordination,  matrimony,  and  anoint- 
ing of  the  sick);  they  consider  baptism  as  essential  for  salvation;  with  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  they 
believe  that  bread  and  wine  become  the  true  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ;  they  believe  that  the 
ordained  ministry  is  transmitted  through  the  bishops  in  apostolic  succession;  regarding  the  true 
nature  of  the  Church,  they  confess  together  their  belief  in  the  “one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic 
Church”,  according  to  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed. 

I.AThe  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Church  as  Communion 

6.  The  word  “Church”  ( ekklesia ) relates  to  the  assembly  of  faithful  convened  by  God  the  Father 
in  Jesus  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  intimate  relation  between  the  faithful  and  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  also  among  the  faithful  themselves  is  expressed  in  New  Testament  Greek  by  the  term 
koinonia , which  means  “communion”.  St  John  declares  to  his  readers  “that  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard  we  proclaim  also  to  you,  so  that  you  may  have  communion  ( koinonia ) with  us;  and  our  com- 
munion (koinonia)  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Jn  1:3).  St  Paul  blesses  the 
Corinthians  with  the  prayer  that  “the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  love  of  God  and  the 
communion  (koinonia)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all”  (2  Cor  13: 14).2 

7.  The  term  koinonia  comprises  two  essential  dimensions:  (1)  the  vertical-transcendent  com- 
munion of  all  the  faithful  with  God  the  Father  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
(2)  the  horizontal  communion  of  all  the  faithful  in  all  time  and  all  space  with  each  other,  a special 
aspect  of  which  is  the  communion  of  the  one  Church  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Without  either  of 
these  dimensions  the  Church  would  not  be  the  Church. 

8.  The  Johannine  imagery  of  the  vine  and  branches  illustrates  beautifully  both  these  vertical 
and  horizontal  dimensions  of  ecclesial  communion.  The  communion  between  the  members  of  the 
Church  has  as  its  source  and  model  their  communion  with  Jesus:  “Abide  in  me,  and  I in  you”  (Jn 
15:4).  At  the  same  time,  this  communion  takes  the  form  of  love,  and  has  as  its  source  and  model 
the  communion  that  exists  between  the  Father  and  Jesus:  “As  the  Father  has  loved  me,  so  have  I 
loved  you;  abide  in  my  love”  (Jn  15:9). 

9.  The  ecclesial  community  has  its  origin  in  God  the  Father,  from  whom  “every  good  endowment 
and  every  perfect  gift”  is  coming  (James  1:17).  He  calls  the  people  of  God  together  by  means  of  the 
Holy  Covenant.  In  this  way,  he  has  established  a relationship  both  with  his  people  and  among  the 
people.  The  mission  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  Church  is  rooted  in  the  Father.  It  is  the 
Father  who  sends  his  only-begotten  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  world.  The  Son  prays  to  the 
Father  for  the  unity  of  his  disciples  in  the  image  of  his  own  unity  with  the  Father:  “as  you  Father  are 
in  me  and  I am  in  you”  (Jn  17:21b).  Everything  in  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church  is  directed  to 
the  glorification  of  the  Father  so  that  in  the  end,  “God  may  be  everything  to  every  one”  (1  Cor  15:28). 

10.  The  intimate  communion  between  the  faithful  and  the  Holy  Trinity  and  also  between  the 
faithful  themselves  is  the  fruit  of  the  reconciliation  brought  about  by  Jesus’  sacrifice  on  the  Cross: 
“for  he  is  our  peace,  who  has  made  us  both  one,  and  has  broken  down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostil- 
ity, by  abolishing  in  his  flesh  the  law  of  commandments  and  ordinances,  that  he  might  create  in 
himself  one  new  man  in  place  of  the  two,  so  making  peace,  and  might  reconcile  us  both  to  God  in 
one  body  through  the  cross,  thereby  bringing  the  hostility  to  an  end”  (Eph  2:14-16). 

11.  The  image  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ  casts  light  on  the  intimate  bond  between 
Christ  and  the  members  of  the  Church.  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  which  is  his  body.  As  her 
head,  he  loves  and  gives  himself  up  for  her;  he  nourishes  and  tenderly  cares  for  her  (cf.  Eph  5:22-30). 


1.  In  the  original  Greek  version. 

2.  Biblical  citations  are  mostly  taken  from  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible,  Collins,  1973. The  RSV 
translates  the  original  Greek  term  “koinonia”  as  “fellowship”. 
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His  members  are  “in  him”  and  he  is  “in  them”  (Gal  2:20);  they  are  baptized  “into  him”  (1  Cor  12:13). 
They  suffer  “with  him”,  so  that  they  may  also  be  glorified  “with  him”  (Rom  8:17).  He  is  the  source 
of  authority,  which  the  whole  body  must  honour  and  obey  (cf.  Col  2:10).  He  is  also  “the  head  over 
all  things  for  the  Church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  him  who  fills  all  in  all”  (Eph  1:22-23). 

12.  The  ecclesiology  of  communion  has  been  further  developed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
in  both  East  and  West.  Many  of  them  relate  the  unity  of  the  Church  to  the  unity  of  the  divine 
Persons,  to  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  to  the  Eucharist.  St  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (+444), 
for  example,  writes  about  the  unity  of  Christ’s  members  that  “by  means  of  one  body  he  (Christ) 
blesses  those  who  believe  in  him  and  incorporates  them  in  himself  and  in  each  other;  and  that 
body  is  his  own.  And  who  can  divide  and  remove  them  from  this  mutual  union  [...]  when  they 
have  been  bound  together  in  unity  with  Christ  by  means  of  that  one  holy  body?  We  all  partake 
of  one  bread,  and  so  we  are  all  made  into  one  body:  for  Christ  cannot  be  divided.  Therefore  the 
Church  is  called  the  ‘Body  of  Christ,  of  which  each  individual  is  a member’  as  Paul  understands. 
For  we  are  all  united  to  the  one  Christ,  by  means  of  his  holy  body,  since  we  take  him,  the  one  and 
indivisible,  in  our  own  bodies  [. . .]  If  we  are  all  incorporated  with  one  another  in  Christ,  not  only 
with  one  another  but  also  with  him  who  comes  within  us  by  means  of  his  own  flesh,  then  surely 
it  is  clear  that  we  are  all  of  us  one,  both  with  one  another  and  in  Christ.  For  Christ  is  the  bond  of 
unity,  since  he  is  God  and  man  in  one  and  the  same  person”.3 

13.  The  Holy  Spirit,  sent  by  Christ  from  the  Father  (Jn  15:26),  gives  life,  unity  and  movement 
to  the  one  and  whole  body  of  Christ  (cf.  Gal  4:6).  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  therefore  compared 
his  task  in  the  Church  to  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  life-giving  principle  of  the  soul  in  the 
human  body.4  Dwelling  in  those  who  believe  and  ruling  over  the  Church  as  a whole,  the  Spirit  also 
is  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  He  works  in  many  ways  to  build  up  the  whole  Body  in 
charity,  assuring  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  diversity  of  her  members  and  ministries. 

I.B  The  Attributes  of  the  Church 

14.  The  Church  is  one  because  of  her  origin  in  the  three  Persons  of  the  one  God,  the  Father  and 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  is  one  also  because  of  her  founder,  Jesus  Christ,  who  has 
founded  one  Church  and  not  many  (cf.  Mt  16:18),  who  has  one  single  flock  (cf.  Jn  10:16;  21:15), 
who  has  one  Body  (cf.  Rom  12:5;  1 Cor  12:27,  Col  1:18;  Eph  1:23)  and  one  Bride  (cf.  Eph  5:27). 
The  Church  is  one,  finally,  because  she  is  the  Temple  of  the  one  Holy  Spirit,  who  builds,  animates 
and  sanctifies  the  Church.  As  Gregory  of  Datev  (1346-1409)  wrote,  “The  Church  is  called  one  not 
because  she  is  in  one  place,  but  she  is  one  in  faith  and  in  her  calling  in  one  hope,  in  one  mother, 
and  in  her  birth  from  the  womb  of  the  one  baptismal  font,  in  one  food  of  the  divine  books,  in  one 
body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour,  in  one  head  and  crown  and  cloth  that  we  put  on:  Christ”.5 

15.  The  essential  bonds  of  unity  in  the  Church  are  assured  by  the  profession  of  one  faith 
received  from  the  apostles,  the  common  celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  the  apostolic  succession 
through  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Orders.  Fraternal  concord  in  the  Church  is  maintained  by  charity, 
which  “binds  everything  together  in  perfect  harmony”  (Col  3:12-14)  and  by  the  sharing  of  one 
hope  (cf.  Eph  4:4). 

16.  The  Church  never  lost  the  unity  that  is  of  her  essence  even  if  Christians  have  been  divided 
by  many  ruptures,  and  their  understanding  of  that  unity  may  be  different.  Christians  should  there- 
fore be  committed  to  respond  adequately  to  the  prayer  of  the  Lord  Jesus  “that  they  all  may  be  one” 
(Jn  17:21)  and  to  repair  the  broken  bonds  of  communion  between  them. 

17.  The  Church  is  holy  because  Christ  loves  the  Church  as  his  Bride  and  gave  Himself  up  for 
her  “that  he  might  sanctify  her,  having  cleansed  her  by  the  washing  of  water  with  the  word,  that 
he  might  present  the  Church  to  himself  in  splendour,  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing, 

3.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Commentary  on  St  John , 17:20-21;  Book  11,  chapter  11. 

4.  Augustine,  Serm.  268, 2;  John  Chrysostom  In  Eph.  Horn  9, 3;  Didymus  the  Blind,  Trin,  2, 1. 

5.  Gregory  of  Datev,  Book  of  Questions,  “ Why  the  Church  is  one T\  St.  James  Printing  House,  Jerusalem,  1993,  p.  533. 
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that  she  might  be  holy  and  without  blemish”  (Eph  5:25-27).  The  Church  is  holy  also  because  of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  holiness  who  dwells  in  her,  for  the  glory  of  God. 

18.  The  holiness  of  the  Church  is  a gift  of  God,  related  to  the  faith  and  the  doctrinal  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  to  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  to  the  apostolic  ministry,  even  if  the 
subjective  or  personal  holiness  of  the  individual  members  is  not  perfect  and  something  yet  to  be 
acquired.  The  Church  gathers  sinners  caught  up  in  Christ’s  salvation  but  still  on  the  way  to  per- 
sonal holiness.  St  Paul  therefore  addresses  those  who  are  “Gods  beloved  in  Rome,  who  are  called 
to  be  saints”  (Rom  1:7);  he  salutes  the  Corinthians  as  “those  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be 
saints”  (1  Cor  1:2);  while  recognizing  the  community  of  Corinth  as  holy,  he  condemns  sins  com- 
mitted by  some  of  its  members  (cf.  1 Cor  5:6). 

19.  The  Church  is  catholic  because  Christ  is  present  in  her  and  because  she  has  been  sent  out 
by  Christ  on  a mission  to  the  whole  of  humanity.  Catholicity  therefore  means  according  to  the  total- 
ity or  in  keeping  with  the  whole.  According  to  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  “the  Church  is  called  ‘Catholic’ 
because  it  extends  through  all  the  world,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  another.  Also  because  it 
teaches  universally  and  without  omission  all  the  doctrines  which  ought  to  come  to  man’s  knowl- 
edge, about  things  both  visible  and  invisible,  heavenly  and  earthly;  and  because  it  brings  under 
the  sway  of  true  religion  all  classes  of  men,  rulers  and  subjects,  learned  and  ignorant;  and  because 
it  universally  treats  and  cures  every  type  of  sin,  committed  by  means  of  soul  and  body  and  pos- 
sesses in  itself  every  kind  of  virtue  which  can  be  named,  in  deeds  and  words,  and  spiritual  gifts  of 
every  kind”.6  In  the  words  Yovhan  of  Otzoun  (650-728),  “the  Church  is  called  catholic  because  it 
gathers  all  the  people  of  the  whole  world  in  obedience  illuminated  by  the  baptism  of  the  font  and 
conceived  and  born  in  the  inheritance  of  God  by  the  sanctifying  Holy  Spirit”.7 

20.  The  idea  of  catholicity  does  not  by  any  means  signify  a type  of  bland  uniformity.  Rather, 
putting  down  roots  in  a variety  of  cultural,  social  and  human  terrains,  the  Church  takes  on  differ- 
ent theological  expressions  of  the  same  faith  and  different  appearances  in  ecclesiastical  disciplines, 
liturgical  rites  and  spiritual  heritages  in  each  part  of  the  world.  This  richness  shows  all  the  more 
resplendently  the  catholicity  of  the  one  Church. 

21.  The  Church  is  apostolic  because  she  is  founded  on  the  “the  foundation  of  the  apostles”,  the 
witnesses  chosen  and  sent  on  mission  by  Christ  himself  (cf.  Eph  2:20;  Acts  1:8;  1 Cor  9:1;  15:7-8; 
Gal  1:1).  With  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  her,  the  Church  keeps  and  hands  on  the 
teaching  she  has  received  from  the  apostles  (cf.  Acts  2:42;  2 Tim  1:13-14).  All  are  urged  by  St  Paul 
to  “stand  firm  and  hold  to  the  traditions  which  you  were  taught  by  us,  either  by  word  of  mouth 
or  by  letter”  (2  Thes  2:15).  The  Church  continues  to  be  taught  and  guided  by  the  apostles  through 
bishops  ordained  in  the  apostolic  succession,  priests  and  deacons. 

22.  The  fact  that  the  ordained  ministers  have  their  authority  from  the  apostles  and  the  aposdes 
from  Christ  was  strongly  emphasised  by  St  Clement  of  Rome,  before  the  end  of  the  first  century.8 
Since  the  earliest  times,  indeed,  the  sacred  order  of  bishops  was  held  to  create  a historical  link 
between  the  Church  of  the  apostolic  times  and  the  Church  of  today.  The  Church  therefore  teaches 
that  ordination  in  the  apostolic  succession  is  both  a means  and  a guarantee  for  the  apostolic  con- 
tinuation in  pastoral  office  and  in  the  transmission  of  grace. 

I.C  Growing  towards  Full  Communion 

23.  Full  communion  comprises  and  requires  unity  in  faith,  in  sacramental  life  and  in  apostolic 
ministry.  The  unity  of  the  Church  should  be  assured,  therefore,  by  visible  bonds  of  communion, 
which  include  the  profession  of  the  faith  received  from  the  apostles,  the  common  celebration  of 
the  sacraments,  especially  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  exercise  of  apostolic  ministry. 


6.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catechetical  Lectures,  18:23. 

7.  Yovhan  of  Otzoun,  Armenian  Classical  Authors,  Volume  VII,  Armenian  Catholicosate  of  Cilicia,  Antelias, 
Lebanon  2007,  p.  96. 

8.  Cf.  1 Clement  44. 
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24.  Eucharistic  communion  and  ecclesial  communion  are  intrinsically  related  to  one  another. 
Therefore,  as  long  as  fundamental  disagreements  in  matters  of  faith  persist  and  the  bonds  of 
communion  are  not  fully  restored,  celebrating  together  the  one  Eucharist  of  the  Lord  is  not  pos- 
sible. Fortunately,  through  ecumenical  dialogue,  significant  progress  has  been  made  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  toward  a common  understanding  of  the 
constitutive  elements  of  faith,  particularly  in  the  area  of  Christology.  Though  the  full  consensus 
in  matters  of  faith,  which  would  allow  a common  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  these  developments  in  doctrinal  understanding  hold  the  promise  of  further  convergence 
and  deserve  appropriate  attention. 

25.  All  agree  that  the  present  division  among  Christians  is  a scandal  to  the  world  and  wounds 
the  God-given  unity  of  Christs  Church.  The  search  for  Christian  unity  is  a response  to  the  Lords 
call  “that  they  may  all  be  one;  even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  in  us,  so  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me”  (Jn  17:21).  All  Christians  have 
a God-given  responsibility  to  promote  the  restoration  of  full  and  visible  unity  among  them.  The 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  continue  to  pray  for  Christian  unity  in 
their  prayer  services  and  also  in  their  liturgical  celebrations.  The  ecclesial  patrimony  stemming 
especially  from  the  apostolic  times  and  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  which  they  largely  share 
with  one  another,  should  enlighten  and  inspire  their  common  path  towards  the  restoration  of  full 
communion  by  achieving  complete  unity  in  faith. 

I. D  Points  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

26.  The  Catholic  Church,  because  of  the  many  shared  ecclesial  elements  with  other  Christians, 
uses  the  phrases  “real  though  incomplete  communion,”  and  “degrees  of  communion”  in  reference 
to  them.  These  ecclesiological  expressions  need  further  explanation  for  the  Oriental  Orthodox. 
The  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches,  being  in  full  communion  with  each  other  in  faith  and  sacra- 
ments, refer  to  their  unity  by  the  term  “family  of  churches.”  The  content  of  this  way  of  thinking 
about  the  communion  of  churches  will  require  further  explanation  for  Catholics.  Full  communion 
is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  ecumenical  work  of  all  our  churches. 

27.  Where  full  communion  is  still  unattainable  for  historical  or  canonical  reasons,  advanced 
convergence  in  matters  of  faith  should  allow  further  theological  and  pastoral  agreements  to  be 
made  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches,  particularly  in  answer- 
ing to  the  urgent  needs  of  their  communities,  where  they  live  together.  In  this  effort,  our  Churches 
will  have  to  address  the  questions  of  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  and  mixed  Christian  marriages. 

II.  Bishops  in  Apostolic  Succession 

II. A  Bishops 

28.  Our  understanding  of  bishops  and  apostolic  succession  is  founded  on  the  college  of  the  apos- 
tles in  the  New  Testament.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  chose  his  apostles  to  be  authorized  witnesses 
to  his  life,  mission  and  resurrection  (cf.  Lk  24:46-48;  Actsl:21,  3:15).  They  were  to  continue  his 
ministry  and  mission  in  the  world  (cf.  Jn  20:21;  Actsl:8),  and  as  such  they  constitute  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Church  (cf.  Eph  2:20).  He  sent  them  to  proclaim  the  Good  News  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  (cf.  Mt  28:19)  and  gave  them  authority  “to  bind”  and  “to  loose”  (Mt  18:18).  Theirs  was 
a unique  ministry  that  ended  with  the  demise  of  the  last  aposde.  At  the  same  time,  the  aposdes 
took  care  that  the  mission  entrusted  to  them  by  Christ  be  continued  after  their  departure  by  their 
immediate  co-workers  and  by  proven  persons.9 

29.  Pastoral  service  and  authority  in  the  apostolic  time  was  exercised  through  a variety  of 
charisms  and  ministries  (cf.  Rom  12:4-8;  Eph  4:11;  Phil  1:1;  Heb  13:7;  Tit  1:5-8).  This  variety 


9.  Cf.  Acts  20:28;  The  Letter  of  the  Romans  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Clement),  42-44. 
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gradually  converged  into  the  threefold  ministry  of  bishops,  presbyters  (priests)  and  deacons.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  St  Ignatius  of  Antioch  gives  evidence  of  this  threefold  min- 
istry, which  he  considers  irreplaceable  for  the  Church.10  The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Oriental 
Orthodox  Churches  have  maintained  the  threefold  order  of  bishops,  presbyters  (priests)  and  dea- 
cons as  essential  to  the  apostolic  structure  and  the  ministry  of  ordained  priesthood  in  the  Church. 

30.  Bishops  are  the  successors  of  the  aposdes  in  exercising  pastoral  care  over  the  churches.  As 
such,  they  are  responsible  to  give  witness  to  and  safeguard  within  their  churches  the  Apostolic 
Tradition  by  preserving  communion  in  the  apostolic  faith  and  by  fidelity  to  the  demands  of  Chris- 
tian life,  as  taught  by  the  apostles. 

31.  Bishops  receive  their  ministry  through  the  sacrament  of  orders  by  prayer  and  the  laying 
on  of  hands  within  the  Eucharistic  community.  By  his  ordination,  a bishop  is  made  the  head  of 
a local/diocesan  church  and  also  the  representative  of  that  local/diocesan  church  in  the  universal 
communion  of  churches.  As  a norm,  at  least  three  bishops  should  participate  in  the  consecration 
of  a new  bishop,  with  the  consent  of  the  highest  authority  of  their  Church.* 11  This  is  to  ensure  that 
the  new  bishop  is  ordained  in  the  apostolic  succession  and  to  illustrate  that  he  is  introduced  into 
the  college  of  bishops,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  college  of  apostles.  The  office  of  the  bishop 
in  the  Church  is  collegial  by  nature. 

32.  The  ministry  of  the  bishop  ( episkopos ) is  one  of  oversight  ( episkope ) and  consists  in  teaching, 
sanctifying  and  governing  the  community  of  the  faithful.  St.  Peter,  in  his  first  episde,  wrote  about 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  you  “have  now  returned  to  the  Shepherd  and  Guardian  ( Episkopos , 
Overseer)  of  your  souls”  (I  Peter  2:25).  It  is  our  common  understanding  that  the  source  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  bishop  is  the  priesthood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Great  High  Priest  (cf. 
Hebr  4,14-16).  The  bishop  is  the  icon  of  Christ  the  servant  among  his  brethren.  In  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  continues  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  administer  the  sacraments  and  to  lead  the 
Christian  community  into  growing  communion  with  God.  It  is  in  presiding  over  the  Eucharistic 
assembly  that  this  multiple  role  of  the  bishop  finds  its  full  expression. 

33.  The  ministry  of  the  bishop,  as  the  Head  of  his  diocese,  is  essential  for  the  Church’s  life  and 
structure  and  for  her  unity.  It  is,  among  all  charisms  and  ministries  that  the  Holy  Spirit  raises  up,  a 
ministry  of  presiding  for  gathering  the  community  in  unity.  According  to  St  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
the  bishop  and  the  community  of  faithful  essentially  belong  together;  he  admonished  the  Smyr- 
naens  that  “you  must  all  follow  the  bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ  followed  the  Father,  and  follow  the 
presbytery  as  you  would  the  apostles;  respect  the  deacons  as  the  commandment  of  God.  Let  no 
one  do  anything  that  has  to  do  with  the  church  without  the  bishop.  Only  that  Eucharist  which  is 
under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  (or  whomever  he  himself  designates)  is  to  be  considered  valid. 
Wherever  the  bishop  appears,  there  let  the  congregation  be;  just  as  wherever  Jesus  Christ  is,  there 
is  the  catholic  church”.12  The  local  church  is  centred  around  the  bishop,  who  builds  up  the  unity  of 
all  and  who  guarantees  the  presence  of  the  fullness  of  the  Church  in  it.  Particularly  when  gathered 
around  her  bishop  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  local  church  makes  manifest  the  one, 
holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  of  Christ. 

10.  “Similarly,  let  everyone  respect  the  deacons  as  Jesus  Christ,  just  as  they  should  respect  the  bishop,  who  is 
a model  of  the  Father,  and  the  presbyters  as  God’s  council  and  as  the  band  of  the  apostles.  Without  these  no 
group  can  be  called  a church”;  in:  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Letter  to  the  Trallians , 3,1;  English  translation  from  The 
Apostolic  Fathers , ed.  by  Michael  W.  Holmes,  Baker  Books,  1999,  p.  161. 

11.  First  Council  of  Nicaea,  can.  4:  “It  is  by  all  means  desirable  that  a bishop  should  be  appointed  by  all  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  But  if  this  is  difficult  because  of  some  pressing  necessity  or  the  length  of  the  jour- 
ney involved,  let  at  least  three  come  together  and  perform  the  ordination,  but  only  after  the  absent  bishops 
have  taken  part  in  the  vote  and  given  their  written  consent.  But  in  each  province  the  right  of  confirming  the 
proceedings  belongs  to  the  metropolitan  bishop”.  English  translation  from  Decrees  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils, 
Vol.  1,  ed.  by  Norman  P.  Tanner,  London  /Washington  1990,  p.  7. 

12.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Letter  to  the  Smyrnaeans,  8:2;  in  The  Apostolic  Fathers , ed.  by  Michael  W.  Holmes, 
Grand  Rapids  1999,  pp.  189-199. 
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II.  B Apostolic  Succession 

34.  The  apostolic  succession  of  bishops  finds  its  meaning  within  the  mystery  of  the  Church  as 
communion.  The  apostolic  succession  of  bishops,  therefore,  cannot  be  limited  to  a question  of 
individual  ministers,  seen  in  isolation  from  the  community  of  faithful.  Every  ministry  in  the 
Church  is  originally  founded  on  the  apostolic  ministry,  that  is,  on  the  vocation  and  the  authority 
of  the  eyewitnesses  of  the  risen  Christ.  The  bishops,  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  are  the 
sign  and  instrument  of  the  apostolic  succession,  which  is  conceived  mainly  as  standing  in  fidelity 
to  the  apostolic  faith  and  practice  handed  down  by  the  apostles. 

35.  In  each  local  church,  the  bishop  is  the  first  guarantor  of  apostolicity.  Through  his  ordina- 
tion, he  becomes  in  his  church  a successor  of  the  aposdes,  whatever  the  rank  or  prerogatives  of  his 
church  among  the  other  churches  may  be.  His  task  is  to  pass  on  the  teaching  of  the  aposdes  in 
matters  of  faith  and  Christian  life,  and  to  model  his  whole  life  to  them.13  Through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  has  to  preserve  the  faith  of  the  apostles  and  to  guide  his  church  in  giving  witness  to  it. 

36.  The  apostolic  succession  of  bishops  has  both  a historical  and  an  eschatological  significance, 
connecting  each  community  to  both  the  original  community  and  the  eschatological  community  of 
faithful.  From  the  historical  perspective,  bishops  ordained  in  apostolic  succession  are  a guarantee 
that  the  Church  remains  faithful  to  the  apostolic  heritage,  to  what  the  apostles  have  transmitted 
about  what  Jesus  did  and  taught  (cf.  Eph  2:20).  From  the  eschatological  perspective,  they  repre- 
sent the  aposdes  as  the  indivisible  college  surrounding  Christ  in  his  glory,  representing  the  final 
convocation  of  all  nations  and  peoples  into  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  community  of  the  last  days  (cf. 
Mt  19:28;  Rv  21:14).  A full  understanding  of  the  apostolic  succession  of  bishops  implies  both  the 
historical  and  the  eschatological  perspective,  as  they  converge  in  the  liturgical  celebration  of  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  particularly  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 

37.  Because  bishops  are  successors  of  the  apostles’,  inheriting  the  apostleship  of  “the  Twelve”, 
episcopal  ministry  in  the  Church  is  collegial  by  its  nature.  The  Lord  Jesus  called  and  commis- 
sioned “the  Twelve”  as  a unit,  as  a symbol  of  the  new  people  of  God  grouped  around  the  Messiah, 
as  a remnant  gathered  from  the  twelve  tribes,  as  the  beginning  of  the  new  Israel  that  was  to  remain 
for  ever.  Each  individual  member  of  the  apostolic  college  has  significance  only  as  constituting  the 
group  of  “the  Twelve”  together  with  the  others. 

38.  The  apostles  guaranteed  the  bond  of  unity  between  the  local  churches  scattered  over  vari- 
ous cities  and  regions.  This  became  most  visible  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  Acts  15).  Conse- 
quently, an  essential  part  of  the  exercise  of  collegial  authority  of  the  bishops  is  the  preservation  of 
and  the  search  for  unity  in  the  Church. 

III.  Synodality/Collegiality  and  Primacies 

III. A  Local/Diocesan  Churches  and  Their  Bishops 

39.  The  Church  as  the  people  of  God,  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
called  to  live  in  worship  (leiturgia),  witness  (martyria)  and  service  (diakonia).  For  that  mission,  the 
Church  implores  and  receives  from  the  Holy  Trinity  all  necessary  means  of  grace  through  read- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures,  celebrating  the  Sacraments  and  remaining  in  the  living  Tradition  of  the 
Church.  All  these  gifts  and  duties  are  enacted  in  the  local/diocesan  church.  Through  baptism  in  a 
local/ diocesan  church,  each  faithful  is  initiated  into  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church. 
Particularly  when  gathered  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharistic,  under  the  presidency  of  her  own 
bishop,  each  local/diocesan  church  is  truly  and  fully  church. 


13.  Cf.  Irenaeus  of  Lyons,  Adversus  Haereses , IV,  26,  5:  “It  is  where  the  charisms  of  God  have  been  planted 
that  we  should  be  instructed  in  the  truth,  that  is,  among  those  in  whom  are  united  succession  in  the  Church 
from  the  apostles,  unassailable  integrity  of  conduct  and  incorruptible  purity  of  doctrine”. 
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40.  Each  local/diocesan  church  in  communion  with  her  own  bishop  is  a concrete  realization  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Church,  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  that  Christ  gives  to  his  Church,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Through  her  own  bishop,  each  local/diocesan  church  also  remains  in  communion 
with  the  bishops  and  the  faithful  of  all  other  local/diocesan  churches,  both  synchronically  with 
all  churches  of  today  and  diachronically  with  the  churches  of  all  ages.  No  local/diocesan  church, 
indeed,  can  exist  in  and  by  itself.  Only  in  communion  with  all  other  local/diocesan  churches  can 
it  constitute  the  fullness  of  the  one  ecclesial  body  of  Christ. 

41.  In  the  course  of  history,  communion  among  bishops  has  been  expressed  sacramentally 
through  the  common  celebration  of  Eucharist  and  the  attendance  of  one  another’s  episcopal  con- 
secration, as  well  as  fraternally  through  the  exchange  of  letters,  the  visits  of  one  church  to  another 
and  the  gathering  of  episcopal  synods/councils.  The  whole  history  of  the  Church  has  been  punc- 
tuated by  councils  and  synods  that  concretely  shaped  communion  among  bishops  at  the  local, 
regional  and  universal  levels. 

42.  Communion  of  faith  and  sacramental  life  among  local/diocesan  churches  requires  and 
preserves  the  maintenance  of  their  particular  character.  The  unity  we  envisage  in  no  way  means 
absorption  of  one  church  by  the  other  or  domination  by  one  church  over  the  other.  This  unity  is 
at  the  service  of  each  to  help  each  live  better  the  proper  gifts  it  has  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 

III.B  Relationship  between  Synodality/Conciliarity  and  Primacies 

43.  Communion  among  bishops  is  expressed  and  realised  through  the  exercise  of  both  synod- 
ality/conciliarity  and  primacies  in  the  Church.  From  the  first  centuries  onwards  a distinction 
and  hierarchy  has  been  established  between  churches  of  earlier  foundation  and  churches  of  more 
recent  foundation,  between  mother  and  daughter  churches,  between  churches  of  capital  cities  and 
churches  of  rural  areas.  For  some  geographical  areas,  this  distinction  and  hierarchy  has  found  a 
canonical  expression  in  the  canons  defined  by  the  early  councils.14  Canonical  regulations  assigned 
to  bishops  occupying  certain  metropolitan  or  major  sees  a place  and  prerogatives  recognized  in 
the  organization  of  the  synodal  fife  of  the  Church.  Thus  appeared  in  the  course  of  history  the  sees 
of  archbishops,  metropolitans,  primates,  and  catholicoi  or  patriarchs,  endowed  with  a particular 
primacy  among  the  bishops  of  their  region.15 

44.  Synodality/conciliarity  and  primacies  are  essentially  related  to  one  another.  This  inter- 
relatedness is  well  expressed  in  the  common  tradition  of  the  Church,  for  example  by  the  34th 
Apostolic  Canon:  “The  bishops  of  each  province  should  know  the  first  among  them  ( protos ) and 
recognize  him  as  the  head,  and  do  nothing  that  exceeds  their  authority  without  his  consideration. 
Each  should  carry  out  only  that  which  relates  to  his  own  diocese  and  to  areas  belonging  to  it.  But 
the  first  among  them  should  also  do  nothing  without  the  consideration  of  all,  for  so  there  will  be 
unanimity  and  God  will  be  glorified  through  the  Lord  in  the  Holy  Spirit”.16  This  canon  indicates 
both  the  collegial  and  hierarchical  interrelation  between  the  bishops  of  a region  and  the  one  who 
is  the  “first”  ( protos ) among  them.  Canon  6 of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  illustrates  this  interrelation.17 

14.  E.g.  First  Council  of  Nicaea,  can.  6:  “The  ancient  customs  of  Egypt,  Libya  and  Pentapolis  shall  be  main- 
tained, according  to  which  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  has  authority  over  all  these  places,  since  a similar  custom 
exists  with  reference  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Similarly  in  Antioch  and  the  other  provinces  the  prerogatives 
of  the  churches  are  to  be  preserved.”  English  translation  from  Decrees  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils,  Vol.  1,  ed.  by 
Norman  P.  Tanner,  London/Washington  1990,  pp.  8-9. 

15.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Church  regional  primacies  were  founded  inside  the  Roman  Empire  (e.g.  in 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch)  as  well  as  outside  the  borders  of  the  Roman  Empire  (e.g.  in  Armenia,  Georgia, 
and  Caucasian  Albania);  also  in  more  recent  times  regional  primacies  were  founded  in  different  countries 
(e.g.  in  Ethiopia  and  India). 

16.  Canones  Apostolorum,  VIII,  47, 34;  ed.  by  F.X.  Funk,  I,  pp.  572-574. 

17.  First  Council  of  Nicaea,  can.  6:  “In  general  the  following  principle  is  evident:  if  anyone  is  made  bishop 
without  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan,  this  great  synod  determines  that  such  a one  shall  not  be  a bishop.  If 
however  two  or  three  by  reason  of  personal  rivalry  dissent  from  the  common  vote  of  all,  provided  it  is  reason- 
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45.  Bishops  who  are  “primates”  in  their  region  are  endowed  with  an  executive,  supervisory  and 
jurisdictional  role  among  their  fellow  bishops  for  the  sake  of  unity.  Their  role  is  essentially  required 
for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  unity  among  the  local/diocesan  churches  of  a region  and 
among  their  bishops.  No  “primate”  however  should  act  as  an  isolated  leader,  somehow  indepen- 
dent of  the  larger  body  of  bishops  and  faithful  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  a part  of  the  people  of 
God  and  a part  of  the  synod  over  which  he  presides. 

46.  Synodality/conciliarity  and  primacies  are  expressed  in  different  ways  on  the  different  levels 
in  the  life  of  the  Church.  These  ways  and  levels  have  been  articulated  differently  in  the  Catholic 
and  in  the  Oriental  Orthodox  traditions,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present. 

III.C  Ecclesiological  Meaning  of  Synods/Councils 

47.  Synods/councils  have  deep  roots  in  the  New  Testament  (e.g.  Acts  15)  and  in  the  life  of  the 
early  Christian  communities.  They  flow  from  the  very  essence  of  the  Church  as  a communion. 
Synodality/collegiality  is  a permanent  dimension  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  even  during  periods 
when  synods/councils  are  not  being  held.  Always  and  everywhere  the  Church  should  exist  as  a 
living  communion  of  local  churches  with  their  leaders  embracing  one  another  in  faith  and  charity. 

48.  Synods/councils  are  signs  of  the  dynamic  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church.  At 
the  end  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  the  aposdes  wrote  in  their  letter  to  the  Christians  in  Antioch 
that  “it  has  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these 
necessary  things”  (Acts  15:28).  Whenever  bishops  come  together  in  synods/councils  to  deliberate 
and  to  legislate  as  responsible  shepherds,  they  manifest  the  nature  of  the  Church,  which  is  built  up 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a communion.  However,  as  synods/councils  also  have  a human  dimension, 
they  require  practical  rules  for  convoking,  organizing  and  presiding  over  them. 

49.  The  synodal/conciliar  dimension  of  episcopal  activity  manifested  itself  especially  in  ques- 
tions which  interested  several  local  churches  or  all  local  churches  as  a whole.  Since  earliest 
times,  different  types  of  local  and  regional  synods/councils  were  organised  in  each  region.  They 
could  be  convoked  for  different  reasons  and  in  different  circumstances;  their  forms  could  change 
according  to  different  places  and  times.  More  recently  in  the  Catholic  Church  conferences  of 
bishops  have  been  organised  on  the  national  and  regional  levels.  The  guiding  principle  however 
always  was  the  same,  namely  to  make  efficacious  the  mystery  of  the  Church  as  a communion  by 
joint  action  among  the  bishops,  under  the  presidency  of  the  one  whom  they  recognized  as  the 
first  among  them. 

50.  Synods/councils  (local,  regional  and  universal)  aim  at  safeguarding  the  faith  of  the  Church 
and  at  building  the  Church  as  a communion  at  all  levels  and  in  all  fields  (faith,  discipline,  sacra- 
ments, liturgy,  theology,  proclamation  and  diakonia) .Ihty  also  assure  consensus  in  teaching  and  in 
discipline.  This  consensus  has  two  dimensions:  diachronically  with  the  uninterrupted  tradition  of 
the  Church  and  synchronically  with  the  community  of  all  churches  at  a given  moment. 

51.  Synods/councils  are  mainly  gatherings  of  bishops.  The  bishop  who  presides  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  also  presides  over  the  life  of  the  local  community  and  therefore  represents  his 
church  in  the  meeting  of  synods/councils.  Priests,  deacons  and  lay  persons  can  play  their  specific 
role  in  the  synodical/conciliar  life  of  the  Church  and  in  the  process  of  decision  making.  The  final 
decisions  however  belong  to  the  bishops,  who  approve  the  acts  of  the  synods/councils. 

52.  In  ecumenical  councils,  convened  in  the  Holy  Spirit  in  times  of  crisis,  bishops  have  decided 
together  about  questions  of  faith  and  discipline.  They  issued  canons  to  affirm  the  Tradition  of  the 
apostles  in  circumstances  that  threatened  the  faith,  unity  or  sanctifying  work  of  the  whole  Church, 
and  put  at  risk  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  and  her  fidelity  to  Jesus  Christ.  Our  Churches 
agree  on  the  supreme  authority  of  ecumenical  councils.  They  represent  a final  instance  in  decision 
making  and  teaching  in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline. 

able  and  in  accordance  with  the  church’s  canon,  the  vote  of  the  majority  shall  prevail”.  English  translation 
from  Decrees  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils,  Vol.  1,  ed.  by  Norman  P.  Tanner,  London/Washington  1990,  p.  9. 
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III.D  Points  for  Further  Study  and  Discussion 

53.  While  our  Churches  are  in  basic  agreement  concerning  the  functioning  of  primacy  and  syno- 
dality/conciliarity  at  the  local  and  regional  levels,  they  differ  on  the  way  these  concepts  can  be 
applied  at  the  universal  level.  The  Catholic  Church  upholds  the  need  for  a Petrine  ministry  in 
the  Church,  exercised  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  the  communion  of  the 
particular  churches  throughout  the  world.  The  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  have  a single  centre  of  universal  communion,  but  function  on  the  basis  of  an  independent 
and  universal,  with  common  doctrinal  faith  model.  Our  commission  intends  to  examine  these  two 
paradigms  more  fully  in  order  to  determine  what  we  have  in  common  and  what  differences  must 
still  be  resolved. 

54.  The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  conjointly  accept  the  defi- 
nitions and  decrees  of  the  first  three  Ecumenical  Councils  (Nicaea  325  - Constantinople  381 
- Ephesus  431).  Some  doctrinal  definitions  or  disciplinary  decrees  of  later  councils  from  both 
sides  belong  in  point  of  fact  to  the  common  teaching  of  our  Churches  (e.g.  condemnation  of  the 
Eutychian  heresy),  others  do  not.  On  some  conciliar  definitions  that  traditionally  divided  our 
Churches,  common  agreements  have  been  signed  in  recent  times  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  individual  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches.18  In  order  to  clarify  questions  related  to  the  ecu- 
menical councils,  our  commission  plans  further  study  on  issues  such  as  the  criteria  for  identifying 
ecumenical  councils,  the  number  of  ecumenical  councils,  the  authority  of  councils  for  Churches 
that  did  not  take  part  in  them,  the  binding  character  of  canons  and  anathemas  stemming  from  the 
early  councils  (including  local  and  regional  councils),  the  way  to  resolve  points  of  disagreement 
regarding  conciliar  definitions  that  traditionally  divided  us. 

55.  The  reception  of  conciliar  decisions  is  part  of  the  synodical/conciliar  process  that  aims  at 
associating  the  entire  Christian  community  in  the  consensus  building.  Reception  of  decisions  and 
definitions  makes  this  process  complete,  though  bishops  gathered  in  synods/councils  are  recog- 
nised to  teach  with  authority,  in  virtue  of  their  apostolic  mission  and  authority,  even  before  the 
reception  process  is  completed.  The  reception  process  cannot  be  accomplished  by  individuals  or 
authorities  in  isolation;  it  must  be  an  act  of  communion,  including  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity together  with  its  pastors.  Our  commission  envisages  further  reflection  and  discussion  on 
questions  related  to  the  concept  of  reception.  Can  a difference  be  made,  in  the  process  of  recep- 
tion, between  the  essence  of  faith  and  its  expressions  by  varying  ecclesial  traditions  and  schools 
of  theology,  between  dogma  and  theologoumena?  How  can  we  define  and  receive  together  our 
common  faith,  understood  as  “what  has  been  believed  everywhere,  always,  by  all”,  according  to  the 
rule  of  Vincent  of  Lerins?19  What  about  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  process  of  reception? 

IV.  The  Mission  of  the  Church 

56.  The  Church  is  missionary  by  her  very  nature.  Her  mission  flows  from  the  command  with 
which  St.  Matthews  Gospel  closes:  “Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations”  (Mt  28:19). 
As  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  to  proclaim  and  realise  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  has  sent  the 
Church  to  proclaim  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  all  peoples.  The  Lord  himself, 
who  abides  with  his  followers,  works  with  them  and  through  them  (Cf.  Mk  16:20)  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  mission  among  all  peoples  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

57.  At  the  heart  of  the  Lords  command  is  the  mandate  to  baptise  “in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Mt  28: 19).  Through  faith  and  baptism  a Christian  is  initi- 


18.  E.g.  Christological  agreements  signed  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church, 
the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church,  the  Malankara  Syrian  Orthodox  Church,  the  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian 
Church. 

19.  English  translation  from  1 he  Commonitory , Chapter  II  n.  6,  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  11,  p.  132. 
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ated  into  the  mystery  of  Christs  death  and  resurrection:  “we  were  buried  therefore  with  him  by 
baptism  into  death,  so  that  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  we  too 
might  walk  in  newness  of  life”  (Rom  6:4).  What  begins  in  baptism  is  gradually  developed  in  and 
through  the  celebration  of  the  other  sacraments  of  the  Church.  They  further  confer  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  individual  faithful  and  also  to  the  whole  community  of  believers. 

58.  All  the  members  of  the  Church  are  called  to  take  part  in  the  mission  that  God  has 
entrusted  to  her,  in  accord  with  the  condition  proper  to  each.  Though  the  official  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  is  entrusted  to  the  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  all  Christians  are  called  upon 
to  cooperate  with  them  in  this  mission.  Christian  lay  people  have  a particular  responsibility  in 
giving  witness  to  Christ  in  their  family  life,  in  their  social  or  professional  commitment,  in  their 
cultural  or  political  endeavours. 

59.  The  liturgical  life  of  the  Church  too  is  directed  towards  the  proclamation  and  spreading 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Church  serves  the  kingdom  not  least  by  her  intercession,  since  the 
kingdom  by  its  very  nature  is  God’s  gift,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the  parables  and  by  the  prayer 
which  Jesus  taught  us  (cf.  Mt  6:10). 

60.  Just  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples  at  the  Last  Supper,  so  also 
liturgy  and  service  belong  together.  He  demands  of  all  his  disciples  that  they  follow  his  example: 
“for  I have  given  you  an  example,  that  you  also  should  do  as  I have  done  to  you”  (Jn  13:15).  The 
Lord  placed  a variety  of  activities  under  service,  such  as  giving  food  and  drink,  extending  shelter, 
providing  clothes  and  visiting  the  sick  and  prisoners.  The  notion  of  service  embraces  the  full  sense 
of  active  Christian  love  for  others:  “truly,  I say  to  you,  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  you  did  it  to  me”  (Mt  25:40).  Without  these  acts  of  service  and  charity  there  can  be  no 
proclaiming  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

61.  Notwithstanding  the  joy  inherent  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  there  is  often  pain  and 
suffering  in  witnessing,  as  signified  by  the  very  word  martyria.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  clear 
about  the  cost  of  discipleship  when  he  charged  his  disciples  to  bear  witness  to  him  (cf.  Mt 
10:16-42).  Not  only  in  remote  but  also  in  recent  times,  Christians  throughout  the  world  have 
lived  through  most  dramatic  circumstances,  giving  their  lives  for  Christ,  even  to  the  shedding  of 
their  blood.  The  history  of  many  Churches  has  been  written  in  the  red  colour  of  martyrdom.  The 
radiance  of  martyrdom  not  only  gives  proof  of  God’s  victory  over  the  forces  of  hate  and  evil,  it 
also  carries  the  promise  of  new  life  and  fruitfulness  for  the  Church  as  a whole.  Martyria  receives 
its  power  from  the  Cross  of  Christ,  since  “unless  a grain  of  wheat  falls  into  the  earth  and  dies,  it 
remains  alone;  but  if  it  dies,  it  bears  much  fruit”  (Jn  12:24).  The  martyrs  of  all  times  and  places, 
standing  before  the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  will  also  be  the  glory  of  the  Church  in  God’s  eternal 
Kingdom  (cf.  Rev  7:13-17). 

62.  The  ecumenical  commitment  essentially  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  whole  Church, 
including  all  her  members.  The  fact  that  the  Good  News  of  reconciliation  is  preached  by  Chris- 
tians who  are  still  divided  among  themselves  weakens  their  witness.  Working  for  Christian  unity 
is  urgent,  so  that  our  Christian  witness  and  missionary  activity  can  be  more  effective.  Moreover, 
efforts  towards  unity  are  themselves  a sign  of  the  work  of  reconciliation  that  God  is  bringing 
about  in  our  midst.  Christians  should  therefore  persevere  in  finding  new  ways  and  means  of 
closer  cooperation  in  carrying  out  their  common  mission  of  evangelisation,  as  circumstances  of 
time,  place  and  culture  permit. 

63.  It  is  regrettable  that  proselytism  has  wounded  the  Christian  mission.  Instead  of  witnessing 
the  love  of  God  to  all  peoples  according  to  the  missionary  mandate,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
recruit  other  Christians  by  means  that  are  antithetical  to  love.  Instead  of  strengthening  Christian 
solidarity,  proselytism  damages  it  by  using  dishonest  means  to  urge  members  of  other  Churches 
to  transfer  allegiance.  Instead  of  becoming  a reality  and  being  constandy  enhanced,  common 
witness  is  endangered  and  distorted.  “We  reject  all  forms  of  proselytism,  in  the  sense  of  acts  by 
which  persons  seek  to  disturb  each  other’s  communities  by  recruiting  new  members  from  each 
other  through  methods,  or  because  of  attitudes  of  mind,  which  are  opposed  to  the  exigencies  of 
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Christian  love  or  to  what  should  characterize  the  relationships  between  Churches.  Let  it  cease, 
where  it  may  exist.  Catholics  and  Orthodox  should  strive  to  deepen  charity  and  cultivate  mutual 
consultation,  reflection  and  cooperation  in  the  social  and  intellectual  fields”.20 

64.  The  missionary  activity  of  the  Church  presupposes  the  right  of  all  persons  to  follow  their 
conscience  and  enjoy  religious  freedom  understood  as  “the  right  of  all  persons  to  pursue  the  truth 
and  to  witness  to  that  truth  according  to  their  conscience.  It  includes  the  freedom  to  acknowledge 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour  and  the  freedom  of  Christians  to  witness  to  their  faith  in  him  by 
word  and  deed.  Religious  freedom  involves  the  right  to  freely  adopt  or  change  ones  religion  and 
to  “manifest  it  in  teaching,  practice,  worship  and  observance”,  without  any  coercion  which  would 
impair  such  freedom”.21 

65.  If  a Christian,  for  reasons  of  conscience,  convinced  of  truth  and  free  of  any  pressure,  asks 
to  enter  into  full  communion  with  another  Church,  this  is  to  be  respected,  as  an  expression  of 
religious  freedom.  In  such  a case,  it  would  not  necessarily  be  a question  of  proselytism  in  the  nega- 
tive sense  of  the  word,  which  should  always  be  rejected.  The  notion  of  religious  freedom,  however, 
should  not  be  abused  to  justify  activities  of  proselytism. 

66.  It  is  not  enough  to  denounce  proselytism.  The  pastors  and  faithful  members  of  our  Churches 
need  to  continue  to  prepare  themselves  for  genuine  common  Christian  witness  through  common 
prayer,  shared  religious  education,  respect  for  one  another  in  religious  discourse,  coordinated  pas- 
toral activities  and  a common  service  (diakonia)  in  humanitarian  and  social  matters.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  therefore  that  there  be  frequent  and  regular  contacts  between  Catholic  bishops 
and  other  religious  superiors,  and  those  of  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches. 

Conclusion 

67.  The  members  of  the  Joint  Commission  are  grateful  to  God  for  having  been  able  to  prepare 
this  document,  which  displays  a large  base  of  agreement  in  fundamental  matters  of  ecclesiology 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches.  It  is  their  expectation  and 
commitment  that  on  the  firm  ground  of  this  document  further  study  and  discussion  will  be  pos- 
sible on  remaining  questions  that  are  on  the  agenda  of  the  commission  (refer  to  the  agenda).  Some 
of  these  questions  figure  in  the  original  working  plan  of  the  Joint  Commission;  others  have  been 
specified  in  the  document  at  hand.  The  Commission  intends  to  continue  its  work  on  the  whole 
of  these  questions  in  an  order  that  will  best  facilitate  the  deepening  of  mutual  understanding  and 
common  witness  on  our  way  towards  full  communion  by  achieving  complete  unity  in  faith.  We 
rely  on  the  grace  of  God  in  this  endeavour,  and  submit  this  document  to  the  authorities  of  our 
Churches  for  their  consideration  and  action. 


20.  Cf.  Common  Declaration  signed  by  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Pope  Shenouda  III,  10  May  1973. 

21.  The  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  The  Chal- 
lenge of  Proselytism  and  the  Calling  to  Common  Witness , 1995,  n.  15. 
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Anglican-Orthodox: "The  Church  of  theTriune  God" 

Cyprus,  2006 


Preface  by  the  Co-Chairmen 

The  release  of  the  1984  Dublin  Agreed  Statement  which  concluded  with  an  ‘Epilogue’  summarizing 
agreements  and  disagreements  as  well  as  points  for  further  study,  marked  the  completion  of  the 
second  in  the  current  series  of  theological  conversations  between  Anglicans  and  the  Orthodox.  It 
was  noted  at  the  time  that  the  work  so  far,  while  impressive  in  both  quantity  and  quality,  appeared 
to  lack  a central  focus  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  commission  to  organize  its  work 
more  systematically.  The  Lambeth  Conference  of  1988  passed  a resolution  on  ‘Anglican/Orthodox 
Relations’  which  “encouraged  the  work  of  the  Commission  towards  the  restoration  of  that  unity 
for  which  Christ  prayed,  particularly  noting  its  intention  to  address  the  question  of  ecclesiol- 
ogy  which  it  is  hoped  will  include  the  increasingly  significant  concept  of  ‘reception,  the  issue  of 
ecclesial  diversity  and  the  inter-relationship  between  faith  and  culture  in  which  it  is  expressed, 
believing  that  these  are  pressing  issues  which  affect  both  our  Communions. . .”  (Resolution  6.4). 

The  new  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew  I,  in  his  1991  enthronement  address,  expressed 
esteem  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  entire  Anglican  Communion.  He  also  voiced  his 
intention  “to  continue  with  faithfulness  the  long  tradition  of  fraternal  relations  with  the  Anglican 
Church. . .and  [his]  desire  to  promote  our  theological  dialogue  until  we  achieve  the  unity  of  faith”. 

Five  years  were  to  pass  between  plenary  sessions  of  the  Anglican  - Orthodox  Joint  Doctrinal 
Discussion.  During  this  period  the  Commission  was  re-constituted,  reduced  in  size  and  given  a 
new  Orthodox  as  well  as  a new  Anglican  co-chairman.  At  its  first  meeting  at  the  New  Valamo 
Monastery  in  Finland  in  June  of  1989,  a new  plan  of  study  was  presented.  The  proposal  was  to 
begin  with  a consideration  of ‘the  Mystery  of  the  Church  in  the  light  of  our  faith  in  the  Trinitarian 
God’,  then  move  on  to  explore  the 

‘Mystery  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  Christology,  Pneumatology  and  Anthropology’.  Next  the 
Commission  should  study  some  specific  ecclesiological  matters  such  as  what  constitutes  heresy 
and  schism  and  the  question  of  reception  in  the  Church.  A third  set  of  questions  relate  to  church 
structure  and  order  and  includes  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  episcopal  ministry. 

The  results  of  the  Commission’s  deliberations  are  made  available  here  in  the  hope  that  Angli- 
cans and  Orthodox  will  come  to  appreciate  the  things  they  have  in  common  and  to  understand  the 
nature  of  their  disagreements.  Membership  of  the  Commission  has  been  an  enriching  experience 
both  personally  and  theologically.  As  one  Commission  member  put  it,  “Now  it  is  a conversation 
of  delight  and  illumination.  Like  all  true  conversations,  it  has  had  its  moments  of  surprise  and 
strangeness. . .But  then  it  is  good  to  be  drawn  into  a conversation  which  engages  in  profound  and 
sustained  reflection  on  what  it  is  that  makes  the  Church  the  Church  and  to  affirm  the  hidden  life 
of  the  Trinity  at  the  heart  of  our  communities”. 

This  report  represents  the  fruit  of  the  Commission’s  work  and  carries  only  the  authority  of  its 
members,  but  it  is  offered  to  the  Anglican  and  Orthodox  churches  in  the  hope  that,  as  it  is  studied 
and  reflected  upon,  it  will  help  Christians  of  both  traditions  to  perceive  anew  the  work  of  the  Triune 
God  in  giving  life  to  His  Church,  and  draw  us  closer  to  that  unity  which  is  His  will  for  all  the  faithful. 

Mark  Dyer  f 

John  of  Pergamon  f 

London,  December  2006 
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Introduction 

The  publication  of  this  Cyprus  Agreed  Statement  concludes  the  third  phase  of  the  Anglican- 
Orthodox  international  theological  dialogue.  The  dialogue  began  in  1973,  when  the  Anglican- 
Orthodox  Joint  Doctrinal  Discussions  (A/OJDD)  held  its  first  meeting  in  Oxford.  The  first  phase 
of  the  dialogue  was  concluded  by  the  publication  of  the  Moscow  Agreed  Statement  in  1976.  The 
publication  of  the  Dublin  Agreed  Statement  in  1984  brought  its  second  phase  to  a conclusion. 
Both  statements  recorded  a measure  of  agreement  on  a range  of  specific  topics,  while  acknowl- 
edging continuing  divergence  on  others.  The  third  phase  of  the  dialogue  began  in  1989,  when  the 
commission  was  re-  constituted  as  The  International  Commission  for  the  Anglican-Orthodox 
Theological  Dialogue  (ICAOTD).  Its  task  has  been  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the 
fight  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  examine  the  doctrine  of  the  ordained  ministry  of  the 
Church.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  who  may  be  ordained  to  the  pres- 
byterate  and  episcopate.  This  third  phase  of  the  dialogue  has  given  further  consideration  to  eccle- 
siological  issues  discussed  in  earlier  phases,  and  to  aspects  of  Trinitarian  doctrine.  The  Cyprus 
Agreed  Statement,  like  its  two  predecessors,  registers  considerable  agreement  over  a range  of 
issues,  while  leaving  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women  unresolved. 

I.  The  Trinity  and  the  Church 

1.  ‘This  fife  was  revealed,  and  we  have  seen  it  and  testify  to  it,  and  declare  to  you  the  eternal  fife 
that  was  with  the  Father  and  was  revealed  to  us  - we  declare  to  you  what  we  have  seen  and  heard 
so  that  you  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us;  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ’ (1  John  1.2-3). 

2.  ‘By  this  we  know  that  we  abide  in  him  and  he  in  us,  because  he  has  given  us  of  his  Spirit’  (1 
John  4.13). 

3.  What  is  the  fife  revealed  to  us?  St  John  makes  it  clear  that  the  fellowship  or  communion 
( koinonia ) of  fife  in  the  Church  reflects  the  communion  that  is  the  divine  fife  itself,  the  fife  of  the 
Trinity.  This  is  not  the  revelation  of  a reality  remote  from  us,  for  in  the  communion  of  the  Church 
we  share  in  the  divine  fife.  The  communion  manifested  in  the  fife  of  the  Church  has  the  trinitar- 
ian fellowship  as  its  basis,  model  and  ultimate  goal.  Conversely,  the  communion  of  the  persons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  creates,  structures  and  expounds  the  mystery  of  the  communion  experienced  in 
the  Church.  It  is  within  and  by  the  Church  that  we  come  to  know  the  Trinity  and  by  the  Trinity 
we  come  to  understand  the  Church  because  ‘the  Church  is  full  of  Trinity’  (Origen,  Fragment  on 
Psalm  23.1,  PG  12,1265). 

4.  All  our  theology  of  the  Church  presupposes  the  eternal  priority  of  this  mystery  of  com- 
munion in  the  fife  of  God.  If  God  were  not  eternally  a communion  of  love,  the  koinonia  of 
believers  would  not  be  what  it  is,  a real  participation  in  the  divine  fife,  a theosis.  As  the  Church 
has  come  to  understand  and  articulate  this  truth,  it  has  seen  that  the  communion  of  the  divine 
Persons  must  be  a relationship  in  which  each  Person  has  identity  and  fife  in  and  through  the 
others.  The  Father,  the  sole  source  of  divine  fife  and  being,  gives  birth  eternally  to  the  Son,  who 
has  all  that  he  has  from  the  Father.  The  Spirit,  eternally  proceeding  from  the  Father,  receives 
from  him  the  fullness  of  the  same  divine  fife.  The  divine  Persons  are  not  manifestations  of  a 
prior  divine  essence,  but  irreducible  hypostatic  realities,  existing  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Neither  a psychological  nor  a social  analogy  can  express  this  divine  fife.  The  former  tends  to 
reduce  the  three  Persons  to  aspects  of  one  substance,  while  the  latter  does  not  adequately  express 
their  consubstantiality,  the  simultaneity  of  oneness  and  threeness.  When  we  understand  this, 
we  see  how  crucial  is  the  distinction  between  person,  in  its  full  sense,  and  individual:  the  person 
exists  not  in  possession  of  its  own  nature  in  opposition  to  others,  but  in  giving  itself  wholly  into 
the  fife  of  others.  Thus  the  person  is  not  a part  of  some  whole,  but  the  place  where  the  wholeness 
of  nature  is  real  and  concrete. 
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5.  ‘Let  us  make  humankind  in  our  image,  according  to  our  likeness’  (Genesis  1.26).  It  is  the  will  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity  that  each  human  being  is  created  for,  and  called  into,  a personal  way  of  existence 
in  communion  with  God,  the  whole  human  community  and  all  creation.  That  is  why  each  human 
being  is  a person  who  not  only  shares  with  all  others  a common  human  nature,  but  also  participates 
with  them  in  the  whole  of  creation.  Humankind,  however,  rejected  the  call  to  personal  life  in  commu- 
nion, and  instead  fell  into  a narrow  way  of  selfish  existence  leading  to  death  rather  than  eternal  life. 

6.  Coming  among  us  ‘in  human  form’  (Philippians  2.7)  in  obedience  to  the  Father’s  will,  Christ 
the  eternal  Son,  by  his  self-giving  death  and  resurrection  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  reveals 
and  opens  to  us  the  communion  of  the  life  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  ‘For  through  him  both  of  us  have 
access  in  one  Spirit  to  the  Father’ (Ephesians  2.18;  see  also  John  5.30, 15.15, 16.28,  Philippians  2.8). 

7.  In  his  own  person,  fully  human  and  fully  divine,  Christ  renews  humanity  disfigured  by 
sin.  In  his  body  the  Church,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  sinful  human  beings 
are  brought,  through  faith  and  the  sacraments,  into  communion  with  God,  for  which  they  were 
created.  Christ  prays  that  all  faithful  humanity  may  by  grace  be  embraced  for  ever  in  that  divine 
communion  shared  by  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit:  ‘I  ask,  Father,  as  you  are  in  me  and  I am  in  you, 
may  they  also  be  in  us  so  that  the  world  may  believe  that  you  have  sent  me.  The  glory  that  you  have 
given  me  I have  given  them,  so  that  they  may  be  completely  one,  as  we  are  one.  I in  them  and  you 
in  me,  that  they  may  be  completely  one,  as  you  and  I are  one,  so  that  the  world  may  know  that  you 
have  sent  me  and  have  loved  them  even  as  you  have  loved  me’  (John  17.20-23). 

8.  To  reach  eternal  life  in  communion  with  God  and  each  other,  we  must  be  open  in  humility 
to  the  gift  of  God’s  new  life;  we  must  die  to  the  old  life  and  be  born  again  in  the  waters  of  baptism 
(John  3.3,7).  In  order  to  come  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  for  the  eucharistic  banquet  of  his  Body  and 
Blood  we  must  first  be  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Matthew 
28.18-20),  and  so  be  conformed  to  his  death  and  resurrection.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  grace  of  God 
in  sacramental  mystery  draws  us  to  a life  in  the  world  of  love  for  God  and  neighbour  expressed  in 
devotion  to  ‘the  aposdes’  teaching  and  fellowship,  to  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers’  (Acts 
2.42)  and  in  charity  to  the  poor  (Acts  2.44-45;  4.32). 

9.  By  the  indwelling  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  is  created  to  be  an  image  of  the  life 
in  communion  of  the  Triune  God;  and  she  lives  in  this  world  in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  the 
whole  creation  will  be  renewed,  and  God  will  be  ‘all  in  all’  (1  Corinthians  15.28).  In  every  aspect  of 
its  life  the  Church  reflects  the  life  of  God.  Informed  by  the  life  and  work  of  God  in  the  baptismal 
and  eucharistic  liturgy,  the  Church  always  seeks  to  die  and  be  raised  again. 

10.  According  to  Holy  Scripture,  the  revelation  unique  to  Christianity  is  experienced  in  the 
mystery  of  the  communion  of  grace  within  the  body  of  Christ  between  Christians  and  God  the 
Father  through  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (2  Corinthians  13.13).  The  mystery  of  this  communion 
of  believers  with  the  Triune  God  and  among  themselves  is  the  essence  of  the  Church  as  the  body 
of  Christ  and  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

11.  In  the  life  of  the  Church  we  come  to  know  that  God  is  Trinity  in  his  eternal  existence.  It 
was  in  response  to  the  revelatory  and  saving  economy  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  celebrated  and  expe- 
rienced by  the  Church  in  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  Eucharist,  that  the  Church  was  led  to 
formulate  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  doctrine  is  the  confession  of  the  Church’s  faith, 
and  shapes  her  worshipping  life.  In  the  divine  activity  in  the  world,  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  communicates  itself  to  believers  through  the  descending  movement  of  grace  from  the 
Father  through  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Conversely,  believers  enter  the  trinitarian  fellowship 
through  the  ascending  movement  made  possible  by  grace  in  the  Spirit,  through  the  Son,  to  the 
Father  (St  Basil  the  Great,  On  the  Floly  Spirit,  XVIII,  4-7.  PG  32, 153  B).The  dynamic  economy 
of  the  Trinity  is  grounded  in,  and  has  as  its  goal,  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Trinity  expressed  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  in  her  worship. 

12.  The  Eucharist  builds  up  the  body  of  Christ  as  one  single  body  which  transcends  the  racial, 
social  and  cultural  diversity  of  its  members,  and  reveals  and  realises  the  gift  of  trinitarian  com- 
munion given  to  the  Church  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  gift  of  communion  enables  human  beings  to 
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receive  forgiveness  of  their  sins  and  healing  of  their  wounds  and  divisions,  and  to  experience  the 
unity  of  God’s  kingdom.  The  Eucharist  so  understood  manifests  the  way  the  Church  should  live 
if  she  is  to  be  true  to  her  essential  nature.  The  Church  as  an  institution  should  always  be  a visible 
sign  of  her  inner  reality  as  the  mystery  of  communion  with  and  in  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

13.  The  Christian  understanding  of  life  in  the  Church  requires  not  only  a reflection  on  the 
pattern  of  divine  agency  in  creation  and  the  history  of  salvation,  but  also  a grounding  in  our  theol- 
ogy of  the  divine  life  as  it  eternally  is,  the  ‘immanent  Trinity’.  Unless  we  try  to  grasp  what  kind  of 
God  it  is  who  acts  in  this  way  towards  us,  our  theology  of  the  Church  will  be  impoverished.  Yet 
these  questions  at  once  raise  some  of  the  most  difficult  issues  that  have  historically  been  disputed 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Christians. 

14.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Western  doctrine  of  the  Spirit’s  procession  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son  {filioque ) might  be  acceptable  from  the  Orthodox  standpoint  if  understood  to  relate 
only  to  God’s  self-revelation  in  the  divine  economy.  The  Dublin  Agreed  Statement  of  1984  (§45) 
referred  to  St  Maximus  as  allowing  a distinction  between  the  causing  of  the  existence  of  the  Spirit 
by  the  Father  alone,  and  the  ‘shining  forth’  ( ekphansis ) of  the  Spirit  from  Father  and  Son  together. 

15.  The  distinction  between  a possible  affirmation  of  the  filioque  at  the  economic  level  and  its 
denial  in  respect  of  the  immanent  Trinity  goes  back  to  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  in  the  fifth  century.  It 
is  however  important  to  note  that  this  is  neither  the  sole  nor  the  canonical  Eastern  response.  The 
East  cannot  be  said  to  have  accepted  as  definitive  Theodoret’s  clear-cut  distinction  between  the 
immanent  and  the  economic  Trinity  with  regard  to  the  Son’s  role  in  the  spiration  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  views  of  Maximus  cannot  simply  be  reduced  to  this  distinction.  Against  Theodoret,  St  Cyril 
argued  that  the  Spirit  did  not  proceed  from  the  Father  independently  of  the  Son;  and  his  argu- 
ment echoes  the  earlier  affirmations  of  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  work,  ‘To  Ablabius,  That  there 
are  not  three  Gods’.  Gregory  maintains  that  the  Father  alone  is  cause  ( aitia ) in  the  divine  life,  the 
sole  principle  of  origin  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  But  the  Son  alone  is  only-begotten  ( monogennes ), 
coming  forth  immediately  from  the  Father;  the  Spirit  is  brought  into  being  by  the  Father  through 
the  mediation  ( mesiteia ) of  the  Son. 

16.  For  Orthodox  theology  therefore  the  Son  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  source  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it’s being;  and  in  this  particular  St  Augustine  agrees  precisely,  even  if  his  followers  were  not  always 
so  careful.  But  some  argue  that  in  patristic  thought  the  involvement  of  the  Son  in  the  coming 
forth  of  the  Spirit  is  not  wholly  restricted  to  the  level  of  the  economy.  This  point  requires  further 
reflection  and  elucidation,  and  holds  significant  promise  both  for  the  reconciliation  of  Eastern 
and  Western  theological  perspectives  and  for  our  vision  of  what  life  in  the  Church  truly  entails. 

17.  The  objections  of  Orthodox  theologians  to  the  filioque  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  a point 
insufficiently  discussed  in  both  mediaeval  and  modern  Western  theology,  a point  crucial  to  the 
development  of  trinitarian  doctrine  by  the  Cappadocian  fathers  in  the  fourth  century.  Against  the 
Eunomian  heresy,  the  Cappadocians  were  anxious  to  stress  that  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
substance  of  God  do  not  coincide;  if  they  did,  the  Son  would  be  excluded  from  the  divine  sub- 
stance. This  means,  in  Cappadocian  theology,  that  the  source  or  ground  of  the  divine  life  is  not  a 
substance  with  specific  characteristics  that  exists  prior  to  the  divine  persons.  The  movement,  life 
and  love  which  characterise  God’s  being  are  not  ‘natural’  features  of  divinity  (as  for  the  Neopla- 
tonists)  but  are  caused  by  the  person  of  the  Father. 

18.  Partly  because  Western  theology  has  reserved  the  language  of  causality  for  the  relation  of 
creator  to  creature,  on  the  understanding  that  a cause  is  superior  to  its  effects,  the  West  has  not 
been  happy  with  using  such  language  in  trinitarian  theology.  But  this  has  had  the  unhappy  effect 
of  obscuring  the  central  insight  of  earlier  trinitarian  theology  which  is  that  the  life,  love  and  move- 
ment that  is  the  divine  life  has  its  ground,  not  in  a given  set  of  natural  determinations,  but  in  an 
act  of  giving  and  generating  that  we  can  only  speak  of  as  personal  and  free.  As  Western  theology 
would  agree,  the  essence  of  God  is  nothing  other  than  the  divine  action;  but  Eastern  theology 
insists  that  this  divine  action  is  always  personal,  the  active  life  of  the  Trinity.  If  this  is  forgotten, 
impersonal  categories  enter  our  language  about  the  Trinity  and  distort  it.  The  mediaeval  language 
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of  Father  and  Son  together  acting  as  one  principle’  to  produce  the  Spirit  is  an  example  of  this 
imbalance:  the  personal  agency  of  the  Father  in  generating  the  Son  here  seems  to  stand  alongside 
another  kind  of  productive  agency.  Eastern  theologians  have  seen  in  this  a danger  of  ditheism,  a 
doctrine  of  two  sources  of  divine  being  and  life. 

19.  There  are  however  dangers  in  a one-sided  or  polemical  assertion  of  the  Eastern  doctrine 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  ‘from  the  Father  alone’.  As  we  have  already  said,  some  argue  that  Greek 
patristic  theology  did  not  deny  some  kind  of  dependence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Son  within  the 
immanent  Trinity.  It  is  certainly  true  that  we  cannot  think  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the 
Father  without  recognising  that  the  Father  is  Father  of  the  Son,  just  as  we  cannot  forget  that 
the  Father  who  begets  the  Son  is  also  the  one  who  breathes  forth  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  does  not 
proceed  from  an  isolated  divine  individual  but  from  a person,  a Father  eternally  related  to  a Son. 

20.  Trinitarian  theology  must  therefore  avoid  both  impersonalism,  with  its  tendency  to  obscure 
the  vision  of  personal  act  as  the  ground  of  divine  life,  and  the  risk  of  an  individualistic  interpreta- 
tion of ‘from  the  Father  alone’  that  would  obscure  the  eternal  mutual  involvement  of  Father,  Son 
and  Spirit.  If  it  can  avoid  these  extremes,  the  importance  of  the  theology  of  the  Trinity  for  our 
thinking  about  the  Church  becomes  much  clearer.  A proper  understanding  of  the  nature  of  cau- 
sality in  the  divine  life  will  help  to  free  us  from  serious  errors  in  our  theology  of  the  Church;  and  a 
proper  grasp  of  the  interrelatedness  of  Son  and  Spirit  in  the  immanent  Trinity  will  help  us  to  see 
the  work  of  redemption  as  the  action  of  the  Triune  God  sharing  his  life  of  communion  with  us. 

21.  We  turn  now  to  the  consequences  of  trinitarian  theology,  including  the  question  of  the 
filioque,  for  ecclesiology.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  made  clear  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  divine  economy  as  a whole,  is  nothing  less  than  to  bring  human  beings  into 
communion  with  the  fife  of  the  Holy  Trinity  itself.  This  is  what  the  Greek  fathers  and  the  Ortho- 
dox tradition  have  called  theosis.  This  healing  of  humanity  implies  the  healing  of  all  creation.  We 
cannot  understand  the  being,  structure,  mission,  worship,  and  ministry  of  the  Church  apart  from 
God’s  trinitarian  existence. 

22.  The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  abode  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  It  is  not  primarily  a sociological  phenomenon,  but  a gift  of  God  the  Holy  Trinity.  That 
is  why  we  speak  in  the  Church  about  the  mystery  of  the  graced  human  person  living  in  time  the 
eternal  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 

23.  The  Church  is  both  a local  and  a universal  reality.  As  the  one  God  is  a communion  of  three 
persons,  so  the  universal  Church  is  one  communion  in  Christ  of  many  local  churches.  She  is  not 
a federation  of  separate  parts.  The  relationship  between  the  local  church  and  the  universal  Church 
is  determined  by  the  revelation  of  the  life  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

24.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  implies  that  to  be  ‘in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God’  is  to 
be  in  communion,  to  be  simultaneously  ‘one’  and  ‘many’.  Reflected  in  the  fife  of  the  Church,  this 
means  that  the  one  universal  Church  cannot  logically  precede  the  multiplicity  of  local  churches. 
The  local  churches  can  be  neither  parts  of,  nor  derived  from,  the  universal  Church;  rather,  they  con- 
stitute the  ‘one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church’.  Catholicity  is  a quality  of  each  local  church  in 
communion  with  the  other  local  churches,  just  as  each  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a hypostasis 
of  the  whole  of  the  divine  substance  by  being  in  communion  with  the  other  two  Persons.  The  unity 
of  the  universal  Church  is  the  communion  in  faith,  truth,  love  and  common  sacramental  life  of  the 
several  local  churches.  The  catholic  Church  exists  in  each  local  church;  and  each  local  church  is 
identified  with  the  whole,  expresses  the  whole  and  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  whole. 

25.  Ecclesiology  is  thus  related  to  the  issue  of  the  priority  of  substance,  or  ousia , in  relation  to 
personhood,  or  hypostasis.  If  the  one  God  were  prior  to  the  Trinity  and  identical  with  the  one 
divine  substance,  then  substance  and  oneness  would  precede  personhood  and  multiplicity,  in  the 
Church  as  well  as  in  God.  The  consequences  for  ecclesiology  would  be  very  serious.  Not  only 
would  the  local  churches  be  subordinated  to  the  structure  of  a universal  Church,  but  equally  each 
human  person  would  be  subject  to  that  structure.  Universal  laws  would  be  imposed  upon  particu- 
lar personal  beings,  and  the  Church  would  be  a totalitarian  authority  over  the  person.  But  such 
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is  not  the  case.  Just  as  the  one  nature  of  God  exists,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  only  in  the  three  Per- 
sons, so  the  universal  Church  exists  only  as  a communion  of  local  churches.  In  this  respect  there 
is  a convergence  between  Orthodox  and  Anglican  understandings  of  the  Church.  Orthodox  and 
Anglicans  agree  in  rejecting  a single  centralised  authority  in  the  Church.  This  is  not  for  local  and 
cultural,  but  for  profoundly  theological  reasons. 

26.  These  considerations  highlight  the  importance  of  personal  causation,  both  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  in  ecclesiology.  If  divine  existence  and  life  spring  from  and  are  caused  by  a Per- 
son, the  Father,  rather  than  an  impersonal  general  ousia , and  if  this  Person  is  inconceivable  apart 
from  his  relationship  with  the  other  Persons,  nothing  general  can  be  imposed  on  the  particular.  In 
ecclesiological  terms  this  means  that  all  forms  of  primacy  in  the  Church  are  relational  in  character, 
as  all  arche  (principle)  and  aitia  (cause),  in  being  personal,  cannot  but  be  relational.  By  assigning 
causality  in  Gods  being  to  the  Person  of  the  Father,  we  indicate  the  way  the  Church,  too,  should 
conceive  and  practice  arche  and  authority. 

27.  Finally,  any  connection  made  between  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Church  cannot  be  based 
on  any  kind  of  Platonic  typology  of ‘iconic’  correspondence  between  the  two.  It  must  pass  through 
Christology.The  Church  manifests  the  trinitarian  life  and  participates  in  it  only  by  being  the  body 
of  Christ.  God’s  fatherhood  touches  the  Church,  and  is  reflected  in  it,  only  through  the  relation 
granted  us  by  our  incorporation  into  Christ.  That  relation  the  New  Testament  calls  huiothesia , 
adoptive  sonship.  Orthodox  and  Anglicans  agree  in  taking  for  granted  that  the  reality  designated 
by  the  word  sonship  applies  equally  to  men  and  women.  This  truth  is  made  explicit  by  St  Paul  in  2 
Corinthians  6.18,  where  Paul  quotes  God’s  covenant  promise  to  his  people  in  these  terms:  ‘I  will 
be  your  father,  and  you  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  says  the  Lord  Almighty’. 

28.  While  much  has  been  said  about  the  bearing  of  the  life  of  God  the  Holy  Trinity  on  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Church,  it  is  important  to  remember  the  hidden  otherness  of  the  life  of  God 
and  the  mystery  of  the  divine  communication  both  in  creation  and  re-  creation.  In  concluding  this 
section,  we  offer  a short  reflection  on  the  limitations  of  human  language  in  the  theological  task. 

29.  Both  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  tradition  recognise  that  we  cannot  know  God.  God  in 
his  essence  is  beyond  human  comprehension  and  expression.  This  is  not  a specifically  Christian 
perception.  In  the  Timaeus  (28E)  Plato  states  that  it  is  difficult  to  apprehend  the  Creator  and 
the  Father  of  this  world,  but  to  express  him  is  indeed  an  impossibility.  St  Gregory  the  Theologian 
modifies  Plato’s  statement  to  say  that  ‘to  form  an  adequate  concept  of  God  is  even  more  impos- 
sible than  to  express  it  when  formed’  (Theol.  Oration,  II).  ‘God  is  infinite  and  incomprehensible’, 
writes  St  John  of  Damascus,  ‘and  all  that  is  comprehensible  about  him  is  his  infinity  and  incom- 
prehensibility’ (De  Fide  Orthodoxa,  II,  4). 

30.  Although  God  in  his  essence  is  altogether  unknowable,  radically  unable  to  be  grasped  and 
objectified,  in  his  energies  and  personal  communications  as  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  God  gives 
himself  to  be  known  in  creation  and  supremely  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word.  We  know  God 
therefore  through  his  manifestations,  movements  and  operations.  This  means  that  we  can  commu- 
nicate with  God  and  speak  about  him,  because  God  has  personal  communication  with  us  through 
his  energies  and  in  his  Word. 

31.  The  language  of  theology  is  neither  speculative  nor  philosophical  in  the  technical  sense.  It 
expresses  a disposition  of  faith  which  presupposes  the  priority  of  revelation  and  the  commitment 
of  those  engaged  in  theology  to  a life  of  love  and  communion.  The  language  of  theology  is  in  this 
respect  unique.  It  is  rooted  in  an  existentially  and  radically  transformed  mentality.  It  is  of  capital 
importance  to  realise  that  if  Christian  theology  is  to  be  authentic  it  must  transcend  the  anthropo- 
centric ‘wisdom  of  this  age’  (1 

Corinthians  2.6-7)  and  attain  communion  with  God.  Knowledge  of  God  and  participation  in 
God  are  inseparable.  We  cannot  speak  about  God  without  being  in  communion  with  him. 

32.  In  both  the  Orthodox  and  Anglican  traditions,  theology  is  understood  not  as  an  individu- 
alistic enterprise  but  as  a corporate  experience.  It  is  rooted  in  the  ecclesial  community.  Theology 
does  not  exist  as  such  apart  from  the  Church.  Outside  the  Church  it  becomes  religious  metaphys- 
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ics  or  pious  speculation.  Within  the  Church  we  are  engaged  in  theology  as  persons,  not  as  isolated 
individuals  apart  from  the  body  of  Christ.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  Church  is  a communion 
(/ koinonia)  in  the  image  of  the  communion  of  the  Divine  Persons.  In  the  same  way  the  human  per- 
son in  the  Church  is  an  image  of  God,  and  as  such  reflects  the  common  ecclesial  experience.  All 
members  of  the  Church  share  the  same  ecclesial  theology,  follow  the  same  ecclesial  method  and 
consequently  understand  the  iconic  symbols  and  language  used  by  all  who  participate  in  ecclesial 
communion.  This  does  not  at  all  mean  that  human  persons  in  the  Church  are  imprisoned  in  a 
fixed,  static  theology.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  considerable  scope  for  the  dynamic  expression  of 
their  ecclesial  experience. 

33.  We  wish  to  emphasise  that  the  language  of  theology  is  a response  to  the  revealed  and 
experienced  reality  of  the  presence  of  God.  Being  in  a personal  relationship  to  God  is  at  the  heart 
of  knowing  about  God  (cf.  Jeremiah  3 1.3  Iff.)  Such  knowledge  engages  the  whole  human  being: 
intuition,  imagination,  and  the  emotions  as  well  as  intellect.  Theological  language  can  therefore  be 
non-verbal  as  well  as  verbal. 

34.  Some  consider  that  ‘we  have  no  other  language  besides  metaphor  with  which  to  speak 
about  God’  (G.B.Caird).  Analogies,  metaphors  and  symbols  are  among  the  common  tools  of 
theology.  While  technically  they  are  not  the  same,  these  modes  of  expression  share  a common 
function.  Analogies,  metaphors  and  symbols  allow  us  to  speak  about  one  thing  in  terms  of  another. 
While  a literal,  direct  or  descriptively  exact  definition  of  God  is  impossible,  such  modes  of  expres- 
sion make  possible  indirect  theological  communication.  As  modes  of  theological  discourse,  they 
enjoy  two  distinct  advantages: 

i.  they  protect  the  transcendence  of  God,  recognising  that  God  cannot  be  confined,  either 

spatially  or  verbally 

ii.  they  take  seriously  the  fact  that  God  has  spoken  to  us  in  a language  we  can  understand. 

35.  We  need  however  to  be  alert  to  the  constant  tendency  of  all  language  about  God  to  become 
idolatrous.  When  we  forget  the  relative,  provisional,  and  non-literal  character  of  analogies,  meta- 
phors and  symbols  we  run  the  risk  of  idolatry. 

36.  There  is  another  kind  of  language  which  we  may  call  iconic.  It  is  given  by  revelation  and 
based  on  the  fact  that  theology  can  attain  its  fullness  only  within  the  ecclesial  body.  Iconic  lan- 
guage is  not  based  on  the  distinction  between  subject  and  object,  like  analogies  and  metaphors, 
but  on  the  unique  character  of  the  ecclesial  koinonia.  In  this  context  the  use  of  metaphor  poses 
difficulties,  given  that  it  is  grounded  exclusively  in  human  experience.  We  cannot  separate  iconic 
language  from  the  fact  of  revelation,  expressed  in  Holy  Scripture  and  ecclesial  tradition.  Unlike 
symbolic  language,  iconic  language  is  not  rooted  in  human  experience. 

37.  Symbolic  language  involves  the  use  of  metaphors,  words  transferred  from  their  usual  con- 
text to_illustrate  revealed  truths  about  God.  Scripture  makes  frequent  use  of  metaphor,  describing 
God  as  a rock  or  a fountain,  or  comparing  God  to  a flock  of  hovering  birds  (Isaiah  31.5)  or  a 
woman  in  labour  (Isaiah  42.14).  In  his  parables  Jesus  speaks  of  Gods  activity  by  telling  stories  of 
human  activities  and  relationships.  In  the  tradition  of  the  Church  metaphors  are  used  to  cast  fight 
upon  the  relationship  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  among  themselves.  Tertullian  speaks  of  Father, 
Son  and  Spirit  in  terms  of  the  source,  the  spring  and  the  stream;  and  many  writers,  from  Origen 
to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  compare  the  generation  of  the  Son  to  one  flame  being  kindled  from  another. 

38.  Metaphors  taken  from  the  natural  world  run  little  risk  of  being  misunderstood.  No-one 
is  likely  to  think  that  God  is  really  a rock  or  a flock  of  birds.  But  symbols  derived  from  human 
activities  and  relationships  carry  a greater  risk.  Metaphors  can  more  easily  be  mistakenly  thought 
to  give  us  true  insight  into  Gods  inner  being  and  fife. 

39.  A more  serious  misunderstanding  can  arise  when  no  distinction  is  acknowledged  between 
illustrative  metaphors  and  iconic  language.  When  God  is  called  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, 
Christian  theology  is  not  using  illustrative  metaphor.  Although  such  language  is  the  language  of 
human  relations,  its  use  makes  it  clear  that  these  are  not  terms  borrowed  from  elsewhere  in  order 
to  elucidate  a truth  that  could  be  expressed  just  as  well  in  other  symbols.  Theology  and  worship 
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alike  control  the  way  these  words  are  understood.  There  should  therefore  be  no  danger  of  imagin- 
ing God  the  Father  to  be  one  instance  of  a general  class  of  fatherhood,  or  even  to  be  like  a male 
parent.  In  the  language  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  given  to  us  in  Scripture,  what  is  significant  is 
the  ontological  derivation  of  the  Three  Persons  and  the  total  personal  mutuality  thus  designated. 
Understood  in  this  way,  within  the  mutual  personal  communion  of  the  Church,  these  words  may 
be  called  iconic:  they  are  transparent  to  the  reality  of  God. 

40.  Serious  problems  arise  if  these  terms  are  seen  simply  as  useful  symbols.  In  the  fourth 
century,  Arius  appeared  to  take  ‘Father’  and  ‘Son  as  metaphors,  and  to  misunderstand  them  in  an 
anthropomorphic  way:  a son  must  be  younger  than  a father,  and  a father  is  someone  who  might 
not  have  begotten  a son.  Consequently  the  divine  Son  must  have  a beginning  in  time.  More 
recently,  some  have  rejected  the  language  of  God  as  Father  and  Son  because  they  understand  it 
as  giving  a privilege  to  men  over  women:  if  God  is  Father,  God  must  be  more  like  a man  than 
a woman.  But  the  theologians  of  the  early  centuries  clearly  and  repeatedly  deny  that  the  earthly 
meaning  of  fatherhood,  or  of  any  gender-specific  language,  has  any  application  to  God.  The  proper 
use  of  this  iconic  term,  referring  as  it  does  to  the  infinite  and  transcendent  life  of  the  Trinity, 
should  rule  out  such  misunderstandings.  Any  anthropomorphic  understanding  of  gender-specific 
language  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Trinity  must  be  rejected.  Any  attempt  to  limit  our  understanding 
of  the  Fatherhood  or  Sonship  of  God  to  human  models,  or  any  attempt  to  replace  the  biblical  and 
traditional  terminology  with  new  human  models,  runs  the  risk  of  an  anthropomorphic  under- 
standing of  God  and  consequently  of  a theology  confined  within  the  limits  of  human  reason  and 
experience. 

41.  We  agree  that  the  names  of  the  three  divine  persons,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  properly 
express  their  personal  identity  and  cannot  be  changed.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  the  loving 
activity  of  God  can  be  illuminated  by  exploring  other  imagery  found  in  scripture  and  tradition, 
including  imagery  that  is  feminine  in  character  (Deuteronomy  32.18;  Isaiah  42.14, 49.15, 66.13; 
Psalm  131.2).  Such  imagery  no  less  reveals  Gods  loving  activity,  and  may  help  some  more  deeply 
to  appropriate  their  salvation.  This  exploration  arises,  not  from  any  desire  to  undermine  the  clas- 
sical doctrines  which  are  our  common  heritage,  but  from  a pastoral  and  missionary  imperative  to 
find  ways  of  communicating  the  saving  love  of  God  to  everyone. 

II.  Christ,  the  Spirit  and  the  Church 


Christ  and  theTrinity 

1.  Christology  cannot  be  separated  from  trinitarian  theology.  Since  all  persons  are  relational,  we 
cannot  think  of  the  person  of  Christ  apart  from  his  relationships  within  the  trinitarian  com- 
munion which  form  his  identity.  As  the  christological  teachings  of  Chalcedon  affirm,  it  is  his 
relationships  with  the  other  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  as  distinct  from  his  human  relationships,  which 
are  the  basis  of  Christs  personal  identity,  his  hypostasis.  While  the  Council  affirmed  Christs  divin- 
ity for  soteriological  reasons,  it  also  underlined  the  hypostatic  and  relational  aspects  of  Christ’s 
personhood.  Chalcedon  emphasised  that  it  is  the  hypostasis  or  person  of  Christ  that  is  important 
in  Christology,  not  simply  his  divinity. 

2.  Chalcedon  affirmed  Christs  identity  for  soteriological  reasons.  But  the  question  arises 
whether  we  are  saved  by  Christ  by  virtue  of  the  eternal  relations  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit 
that  constitute  him  a person,  or  by  virtue  of  the  human  relations  emerging  from  the  Incarnation. 
Clearly  we  are  saved  by  God,  not  by  a human  being,  as  the  affirmation  of  Christ’s  pre-existence  in 
St  John’s  Gospel  and  the  homoousios  of  Nicaea  make  plain.  These  eternal  relations  are  the  cause  of 
our  salvation.  At  the  same  time  the  human  relations  originating  with  the  Incarnation  have  their 
own  soteriological  significance. 

3.  The  question  ‘who  saves  us?’  cannot  simply  be  answered  by  the  word  ‘God’  in  the  sense  of 
divine  ‘nature’  or  ‘deity’  in  general,  but  rather  by  the  phrase  ‘one  of  the  Trinity’.  We  cannot  identify 
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Christ  apart  from  the  immanent  Trinity.  We  must,  however,  distinguish  his  personal  identity  from 
that  of  the  other  two  Persons.  The  who’  of  Christ  is  bound  up  relationally  with  the  Trinity,  and  yet 
is  distinct  from  the  other  two  Persons  with  whom  he  is  related.  Consequently,  soteriology  requires 
the  involvement  of  all  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  in  and  through  the  Son,  who  is  one  of  the  Trin- 
ity’. Christ’s  saving  work  presupposes  the  activity  ad  extra  of  the  Father  and  the  Spirit.  We  are  not 
saved  by  a 'deity’  but  by  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  operating  in  the  saving  work  of  the  Son 
(John  6.44;  2 Corinthians  13.14;  1 Peter  1.2). 

4.  Theological  language  which  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a force,  agent,  or  power,  even  when 
rooted  in  biblical  imagery  (e.g.  John  14.26, 20.22-23;  Acts  2.2-4),  can  be  misleading  when  used  in 
isolation,  reducing  the  Spirit  to  a force  rather  than  a Person.  Augustine,  among  others,  describes 
the  Spirit  as  donum , the  gift  which  the  Father  and  the  Son  give  to  each  other  and  to  the  world. 
Subsequently,  some  theological  language  in  the  Western  tradition  has  given  the  impression  that 
the  Godhead  comprises  two  Persons,  Father  and  Son,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  indistinct  power 
flowing  from  them.  Until  fairly  recently  there  has  been  a comparative  neglect  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
Western  theological  tradition.  Such  neglect  has  to  do  with  the  notion  that  the  Spirit  is  not  the 
same  sort  of  entity  as  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

5.  If  the  word  'Person’ leads  to  images  of  personality  and  of  consciousness  of  a human  kind,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  the  terms  ‘Father’ and  'Son  lend  themselves  to  such  images,  while  the  term  ‘Spirit’ 
does  not.  Yet  these  terms  speak  of  identities  that  eternally  constitute  each  other  in  their  mutual 
relationships.  Affirming  the  independent  reality  of  the  Spirit  implies  that  the  perfect  mutual  love 
of  Father  and  Son,  the  completeness  of  giving  and  receiving  in  God,  is  not  all  that  should  be  said 
about  the  divine  life.  There  is  no  exclusivity  or  mutual  self-absorption  in  the  relation  of  Father  and 
Son,  because  there  exists  also  the  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit.  Thus  God’s  life  is  a dynamic,  eternal  and  unending  movement  of  self-giving.  God  is  the 
primary  gift  of  the  Father’s  love:  the  Father  gives  himself  in  generating  the  Son  and  causing  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  proceed.  God  is  also  the  perfect  response  to  the  gift  of  the  Father:  the  Son  or  Word 
mirrors  the  Father  and  returns  the  gift  of  love.  God  is  too  the  free  out-flowing  of  the  Father’s 
self-giving:  in  the  economy  of  salvation  the  Holy  Spirit  offers  a share  in  the  divine  life  to  created 
beings.  This  means  that  creatures  may  be  drawn  by  grace  into  the  Son’s  relation  with  the  Father. 
It  also  means  that  the  Father’s  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  us  makes  the  Church  a ‘Spirit-bearing’  body,  so 
that  the  Spirit  is  manifested  in  the  entire  life  of  the  Christian  community,  in  sacramental  action, 
in  the  mutual  relation  of  believers,  and  in  the  lives  of  holy  persons. 

6.  The  economy  of  our  salvation  begins  and  ends  with  the  Father.  The  ground  of  our  salvation 
therefore  lies  in  the  relationship  between  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Trinity.  To  be 
saved  means  to  be  recognised  and  identified  not  through  human  relationships,  but  through  entry 
into  the  relationship  that  allows  Christ  to  call  the  Father  his  Father  and  allows  us  too  to  call  the 
Father  our  Father.  At  the  heart  of  this  understanding  of  soteriology  is  filiation,  identified  in  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  as  adoption  ( huiothesia ) (Romans  8.15,  23),  and  in  that  of  the 
Greek  Fathers  as  divinization  ( theosis ).  Here  the  Spirit  forms  the  believer  in  the  likeness  of  Christ. 
The  crucial  link  is  made  in  Galatians  4.6:  ‘And  because  you  are  sons,1  God  has  sent  the  Spirit  of 
his  Son  into  our  hearts,  crying  ‘Abba,  Father!”.  God  gives  us  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  who  is  the  Son  of 
God.  Our  ability  to  use  the  language  of  Jesus  in  calling  God  ‘Abba’ is  the  sure  hope  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  whole  of  our  creatureliness,  the  whole  of  our  relatedness  to  each  other  and  the  rest 
of  creation.  To  be  in  the  relation  that  entities  us  to  call  God  ‘Abba’  is  to  be  delivered  from  slavery. 
Since  it  is  the  Spirit  who  communicates  to  creatures  the  possibility  of  calling  God  ‘Abba’,  we  may 
speak  of  the  Spirit  as  the  outpouring  into  that  which  is  not  God  of  the  divine  relationship  of  gift 
and  response  shown  to  us  in  Jesus’  relation  with  the  Father. 

7.  The  Spirit  of  God  works  to  draw  all  humanity  into  the  trinitarian  life.  Nevertheless  the  Spir- 
it’s presence  should  not  be  seen  only  in  the  transfiguration  of  human  lives  in  isolation  from  the  rest 
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of  the  cosmos.  The  purpose  of  the  whole  creation  is  to  glorify  God  in  its  beauty  and  order,  through 
the  heart  and  mind  and  voice  of  humanity  redeemed  in  Christ.  The  cosmos,  as  we  experience  it, 
is  flawed  and  disfigured:  the  non-  human  world  often  is  violent  and  seems  meaningless,  showing 
litde  beauty  or  order;  and  the  human  world  is  scarred  by  sin  and  unfaithfulness.  Only  God  can 
bring  the  world  into  the  wholeness  for  which  it  was  created.  God  gives  to  the  new  humanity  in 
Christ  the  freedom  and  power  to  relate  to  the  whole  cosmos  in  a new  way,  so  that  the  material 
creation  may  be  seen  as  speaking  of  God  and  giving  glory  to  God.  St  Maximus  the  Confessor 
understands  redeemed  humanity  as  performing  a liturgical  role  on  behalf  of  all  creation.  St  Paul 
speaks  of  the  ‘labour  pains’  of  creation  as  it  waits  for  the  realisation  of  the  freedom  of  the  children 
of  God  (Romans  8.22f).  Creation  awaits  the  time  when  humanity  will  have  the  freedom  to  make 
its  universal  declaration  of  God’s  glory  (Psalm  19.1).  In  this  waiting  the  Spirit  is  at  work,  aiding 
our  weakness  (Romans  8.26)  and  prompting  our  longing  for  this  cosmic  fulfilment.  The  Spirit  is 
present  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  above  all  in  the  sacraments,  as  a pledge  and  foretaste  of  the  future 
God  purposes  for  us  and  our  world,  a future  already  realised  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  (2  Corinthians  5.5,  Ephesians  1.4). 

8.  Such  a soteriology  of  filiation  can  operate  only  within  the  framework  of  a Christology  set 
within  the  personal  relations  of  the  Trinity,  particularly  the  filial  relationship  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  enables  us  to  participate.  Christology  secures  its  proper  sote- 
riological  meaning  only  within  the  trinitarian  context.  Christology  is  concerned  with  nothing  less 
than  our  reception  in  Christ  into  the  life  of  God,  which  is  eternally  sustained  by  the  relationships 
of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  among  themselves. 

Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

9.  Pneumatology  is  constitutive  of  Christology.  The  person  of  Christ  can  no  more  be  discussed 
without  reference  to  the  Spirit  than  it  can  without  reference  to  trinitarian  theology.  The  ‘who’ 
of  Christ  is  identified  fundamentally  in  the  context  of  trinitarian  relationships.  But  the  ‘who’  of 
Christ  after  the  Incarnation,  by  which,  without  being  a human  person,  he  acquired  human  nature 
as  well  as  human  relationships,  is  determined  by  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  Spirit. 

10.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  operative  in  the  biological  conception  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  is  constitu- 
tive of  his  humanity.  The  eternal  Son  of  God  assumed  human  identity  through  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  has  consequences  for  Christ’s  identity  after  the  Incarnation:  the  Spirit  shapes 
in  him  the  life  of  the  eternal  Word.  Jesus’ wholly  consistent  life  of  loving  freedom  directed  towards 
God  is  filled  with  the  Spirit;  but  he  is  what  he  is  because  his  human  life  is  being  conformed  to  the 
pre-existing  perfect  eternal  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  The  humanity  of  Christ  is  inconceiv- 
able without  his  relationship  to  the  Spirit. 

1 1 . In  the  same  way  Christ’s  ministry  is  inconceivable  without  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  descent 
of  God’s  Spirit  is  a clear  and  central  motif  in  the  traditions  about  Jesus’  baptism  (Matthew 
3.13-17,  Mark  1.9-11,  Luke  3.21-22).  It  is  significant  that  the  Fathers  understand  this  event 
as  related  to  Christ’s  humanity.  Yet  the  gospels  do  not  suggest  that  the  baptism  is  a moment  of 
conversion,  by  which  Jesus  enters  a new  stage  in  his  life.  They  present  the  story  of  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  as  the  affirmation,  through  the  Spirit,  of  Jesus’  relation  to  his  Father.  What  has  been 
true  of  Jesus  since  his  birth  is  made  plain:  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  John’s  baptism  anoints  the 
Son  to  fulfill  his  redeeming  mission.  Jesus  is  then  led  up  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  by  the  devil  (Matthew  4.1);  and  he  inaugurates  his  teaching  ministry  with  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah:  ‘the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  because  he  has  anointed  me  to  bring 
good  news  to  the  poor’  (Luke  4.18). 

12.  The  Son  of  Man  is  glorified  in  his  betrayal  and  death:  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit  is  power  made 
perfect  in  weakness.  This  means  that  the  signs  and  wonders  of  Jesus’  Spirit-filled  ministry  must 
be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  paschal  mystery  The  kingly  rule  of  God  achieves  its  purpose  by 
sacrifice,  not  by  domination.  God’s  power  is  seen  in  the  powerlessness  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary. 
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13.  The  resurrection  is  an  act  of  the  Father  performed  by  and  through  the  Holy  Spirit  (Romans 
8.11).  It  is  not  simply  a miracle  brought  about  by  Christs  divine  nature.  Pentecost,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  properly  understood  as  a christological  event,  signifying  the  return  of  the  risen 
Christ.  The  eschaton  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  brings  into  history  anticipates  the  final  coming  of  the 
risen  Christ  to  establish  on  earth  the  kingdom  in  its  fullness. 

14.  The  biblical  accounts  require  the  introduction  of  Pneumatology  into  all  aspects  of  Christol- 
ogy.  The  identity  of  Christ  is  determined  by  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  Spirit:  Pneumatology 
has  a constitutive  role  in  Christology.  This  essential  association  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  with  that 
of  Christ  challenges  views  held  by  some  Orthodox  and  Anglican  theologians.  From  different  per- 
spectives some  speak  of  an  economy  of  the  Spirit’  distinct  from  the  work  of  Christ. 

15.  Many  theologians  hold  that  the  Spirit  is  the  agent  of  God’s  presence  in  the  created  order  at 
large,  that  is,  outside  the  bounds  of  the  visible  Church.  In  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha, 
expressions  such  as  ‘Word’,  ‘Wisdom’  and  ‘Spirit’  are  sometimes  overlapping  expressions  of  God’s 
presence  and  agency  in  the  order  and  beauty  of  creation  (e.g.  Wisdom  9.  Iff,  9.17;  and  perhaps  Gen- 
esis 1.2  and  Psalm  33.6).  On  this  basis  a theology  of  the  Spirit  at  work  in  art  and  science  has  been 
developed.  Many  hold  too  that  the  Spirit  is  present  and  active  in  other  religions:  Christ  is  reserved 
to  the  Church  while  the  Spirit  is  assigned  to  the  non-Christian  world.  Such  a view  may  suggest  that 
‘Spirit’  is  simply  a term  for  God’s  outreach  to  the  world,  of  which  Jesus  is  the  highest  embodiment. 

16.  Contemporary  Western  renewal  movements  sometimes  assign  to  the  Holy  Spirit  a role 
more  or  less  independent  from,  and  perhaps  more  significant  than,  that  of  Christ  and  his  cross. 
Spiritual  gifts  and  works  of  power  have  come  to  be  seen  in  some  Christian  communities  as  the 
primary  business  of  the  Church.  There  is  a tendency  to  associate  Christology  with  the  realm  of 
the  historical  and  the  objective,  and  Pneumatology  with  the  personal  and  the  subjective.  These  and 
similar  views  are  often  justified  by  the  biblical  association  of  the  Spirit  with  freedom  (2  Corin- 
thians 3.17)  and  the  comparison  of  the  Spirit  to  the  wind  which  blows  where  it  wills  (John  3.8). 

17.  We  believe  such  inadequate  views  need  to  be  corrected  by  relating  Pneumatology  to  the 
primary  focus  of  the  New  Testament.  Scripture  requires  us  to  think  of  the  Spirit  as  making  God’s 
life  active  and  accessible  outside  God’s  own  being.  The  divine  life  thus  given,  in  and  by  the  Spirit,  is 
a life  already  in  movement  and  relationship.  The  Spirit  is  no  less  present  throughout  the  economy 
of  salvation  than  are  Christ  and  the  Father. 

18.  There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  economy  of  the  Spirit.  There  is  only  the  economy  of  the 
Son,  in  which  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  are  actively  present.  Christ  is  the  axis  of  the  divine 
economy,  from  creation  to  consummation.  As  St  Maximus  the  Confessor  puts  it,  everything 
exists  to  be  incorporated  into  Christ.  The  Spirit  draws  from  Christ  and  points  to  him  (John 
16.13-14).  The  Spirit  is  constitutive  of  Christ  without  being  prior  to  him  or  following  him,  and 
without  forming  its  own  distinct  economy.  In  the  economy  of  salvation  Christ  and  the  Spirit 
are  dependent  one  upon  the  other. 

19.  Christology  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  realm  of  the  personal:  Christ  is  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  personhood.  Given  the  objective  relationship  of  the  Spirit  to  Christ,  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  dissociate  the  Spirit  from  the  objective. 

Towards  a Synthesis  of  Christology  and  Pneumatology 

20.  Each  Person  of  the  Trinity  makes  a specific  contribution  to  the  economy  of  salvation.  At  the 
same  time,  according  to  both  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  the  opera  ad  extra  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are 
an  indivisible  unity.  So  St  Athanasius  and  St  Basil  argue  that  where  the  Father  is  present  and 
active,  there  are  also  the  Son  and  the  Spirit. 

21.  Before  we  describe  the  specific  work  of  each  Person  to  the  economy  of  salvation,  we  must 
be  clear  that  each  Person’s  contribution  does  not  derive  from  an  ontological  state  within  the  imma- 
nent Trinity.  The  Incarnation  is  not  an  ontological  necessity,  but  the  consequence  of  the  good  plea- 
sure of  the  Father  and  the  free  consent  and  love  of  the  Son,  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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22.  The  distinctive  operations  of  the  divine  Persons,  so  far  as  the  Incarnation  and  Christology 
are  concerned,  include  the  following: 

(i)  It  is  the  Father  who,  as  St  Basil  specifies,  has  the  good  pleasure  ( eudokia ) to  save  the  world 
he  creates.  He  takes  the  initiative  in  the  work  of  salvation:  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above, 
coming  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights’  (James  1.17).  It  follows  that  everything  said  about 
Christ  is  related  to  the  Father,  who  initiates  the  work  of  Christ  and  brings  it  to  its  fulfillment. 
The  liturgical  tradition  of  the  Church  reflects  this  truth:  the  eucharistic  anaphora,  which  sums 
up  the  saving  work  of  Christ,  is  normally  addressed  to  the  Father. 

(ii)  The  Son  undertakes  to  realise  this  initiative  by  incorporating  the  world  into  himself  through 
humanity,  since  from  the  beginning  human  beings  were  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God  (Genesis  1.26).  The  mission  of  the  Son  is  to  unite  in  himself  the  entire  creation  ( tapanta ) 
and  bring  it  into  communion  with  God.  We  should  understand  Christ’s  divinity  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  divine  nature,  but  also  as  the  realisation  of  the  Father’s  will  in  his  person  and  work. 
In  this  way  Christ  makes  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father  present  and  active  in  history. 

(iii)  The  Spirit,  as  again  St  Basil  affirms,  perfects  ( teleei ) the  work  of  the  Son.  The  Resurrection, 
that  supreme  eschatological  event,  is  inseparable  from  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  descent 
of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  is  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  the  coming  of ‘the  last  days’ 
into  history  (Acts  2.16,  17).  The  eschaton  then  inaugurated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  identical 
with  the  risen  Christ  in  his  final  coming  to  establish  on  earth  the  Kingdom  in  its  fullness.  The 
identification  of  the  Spirit  as  the  bearer  of  the  eschaton  in  history  is  reflected  by  St  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  and  St  Maximus  the  Confessor,  who  equate  the  Spirit  with  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Christ,  the  Spirit  and  the  New  Humanity 

23.  Trinitarian  theology  has  as  much  to  say  about  humanity  as  about  God.  To  speak  in  a 
particular  way  of  God’s  being,  on  the  grounds  of  God’s  action,  is  to  commit  ourselves  to  a 
particular  vision  of  our  calling  in  the  world.  This  is  why  the  theology  of  the  Trinity  is  not  a 
matter  of  detached  speculation.  The  human  vocation  is  defined  in  terms  of  Christ,  the  eternal 
Word  made  flesh.  Consequently,  Godlikeness  is  never  a matter  of  our  independent  initiative. 
There  is  in  God  not  only  perfect  giving,  but  also  perfect  responding.  Listening,  receiving,  and 
depending  do  not  contradict  divine  freedom  and  creativity.  Neither  are  we  obliged  to  struggle 
for  a life  without  dependence  and  receiving  in  order  to  be  free.  Since  God  is  Trinity,  and  since 
Jesus  embodies  the  life  of  God  as  response,  we  find  our  proper  creativity  and  liberty,  not  by 
distancing  ourselves  from  others,  but  by  learning  to  receive  from,  as  well  as  give  to,  others  in 
mutual  interdependence. 

24.  The  fact  that  God  is  Spirit  reminds  us  that  our  response  to  God  is  a channel  for  God’s  giv- 
ing through  us  to  the  world.  Our  growth  in  the  likeness  of  Christ  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whom  the  life  of  humanity  is  constandy  widening  out  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  creation. 

25.  A Christology  conditioned  by  Pneumatology  proclaims  and  affirms  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
It  speaks  to  our  human  condition,  and  discloses  a Saviour  who  is  as  fully  human  as  we  are.  The 
presence  of  the  Spirit  constitutes  the  humanity  of  the  incarnate  Son.  This  humanity,  conditioned 
by  the  Spirit,  is  not  only  the  subject-matter  of  Christology:  it  is  the  goal  of  Christian  existence. 
Such  a Christology  reveals  to  us  what  it  really  means  to  be  human. 

26.  Jesus  is  not  only  an  example  of  Spirit-filled  humanity,  nor  is  his  life  only  a pattern  for  us 
to  imitate.  Our  free  co-operation  with  God’s  grace  is  required  for  our  salvation.  But  our  growth 
into  his  likeness  depends  ultimately,  not  on  our  initiative,  but  on  his.  We  receive  the  Spirit  as  a 
transforming  power  in  our  lives  because  of  Christ’s  self-offering  to  the  Father  in  his  living,  dying 
and  rising.  But  if  Jesus  Christ  is  God’s  gift  to  us,  our  relation  to  the  Spirit  cannot  be  exacdy  the 
same  as  his.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  source  from  which  the  Spirit  flows  to  us;  he  defines  the  meaning 
of  life  in  the  Spirit  and  he  enables  us  to  live  that  life. 
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27.  Jesus  is  already  what  we  are  called  to  be,  and  our  human  vocation  comes  to  us  through  him. 
In  Jesus,  God’s  call  to  the  world  and  the  world’s  response  to  God  are  joined  together.  Jesus’ human 
yearning  to  give  himself  to  the  Father  and  to  see  God’s  will  done  is  one  with  the  divine  yearning 
for  the  world  to  be  brought  back  to  God  (cf.  Luke  12.50). 

28.  The  humanity  of  Christ,  conditioned  by  the  Spirit,  does  not  conform  to  our  humanity, 
but  passes  judgement  on  it,  calling  us  to  repentance  and  conformity  to  his  humanity.  It  judges  us 
not  from  above  but  from  within  our  human  condition.  Whether  at  Gethsemane,  on  the  Cross, 
or  ‘with  the  Spirits  in  prison  (1  Peter  3.19),  Christ’s  humanity  is  the  criterion  by  which  ours  is 
judged.  Christ’s  descent  into  Hades  reveals,  not  that  our  humanity  abiding  there  is  true  human- 
ity, but  that  true  humanity,  constituted  by  the  Spirit,  has  to  pass  through  our  estranged  condi- 
tion before  it  can  be  perfected.  That  is  why  Byzantine  iconography  represents  the  crucifixion 
as  the  glorification  of  Christ’s  humanity:  on  the  cross  we  see  true  humanity  constituted  by  the 
Spirit.  Christ’s  humanity  brings  into  being  a new  humanity  by  which  we  are  called  to  measure 
ourselves  as  human  beings.  The  humanity  of  Christ,  constituted  by  the  Spirit,  has  anthropo- 
logical consequences.  The  Spirit,  by  being  communion  ( koinonia ) and  bringing  the  eschaton  into 
history,  opens  up  humanity  to  the  future. 

29.  Christ  forgives  by  giving  the  Spirit  (John  20.22).  The  theological  context  of  forgiveness 
is  eschatological.  In  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  and  the  Apostles’  Creeds,  the  ‘forgiveness  of 
sins’  is  linked  to  the  ‘resurrection  of  the  body’;  and  both  follow  confession  of  faith  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Baptism  is  associated  with  forgiveness  precisely  because  there  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work. 
Forgiveness  is  about  opening  humanity  to  the  future  and  to  a new  quality  of  human  relationships. 
Existentially,  forgiveness  has  to  do  with  identifying  someone,  not  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  past 
or  present,  but  by  granting  this  person  a future  in  spite  of  his  or  her  past  or  present.  It  is  about 
healing  the  past  and  realising  the  new  humanity  in  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  opens  up  this  future  to 
humanity  in  and  through  the  humanity  of  Christ,  constituted  by  the  Spirit. 

30.  Since  it  is  constituted  by  the  Spirit,  Christ’s  humanity  overcomes  death.  The  Spirit 
is  operative  in  the  Resurrection,  for  it  is  Christ’s  humanity  that  needed  to  be  raised.  Again, 
credal  affirmation  of  our  own  resurrection  follows  the  confession  of  faith  in  the  Spirit.  St  Paul 
calls  our  resurrection  body  a ‘spiritual  ( pneumatikon ) body’  (1  Corinthians  15.44).  St  Metho- 
dius of  Olympus  and  others  understood  this  expression  to  mean  ‘being  filled  with  the  Spirit’. 
The  Spirit  is  called  ‘life-giving’  ( zoopoion ) in  both  Scripture  and  the  Creed  because  overcom- 
ing death  is  linked  existentially  with  healing  and  transcending  fragmentation,  decomposition, 
and  alienation,  that  is,  with  communion.  Communion  ( koinonia ) is  true  life  ( zoe  alethine) 
because  it  overcomes  ‘being-unto-death’,  namely  individualization  and  separation,  the  oppo- 
site of  communion. 

31.  By  being  communion  ( koinonia ) the  Holy  Spirit  transcends  the  boundaries  of  self  and 
subjectivity,  and  enables  humanity  to  reach  out  to  meet  the  other.  The  Spirit  makes  Christ  pro 
me  or  pro  nobis , a ‘corporate  personality’  who  exists  for  others,  suffers  with  others,  and  dies  for 
others.  Without  the  Spirit,  Christ  would  be  just  Jesus,  whose  sacrifice  would  have  to  be  under- 
stood solely  in  ethical,  not  in  ontological  terms.  Christ’s  humanity  is  an  existence  for  others  not 
because  of  a moral  imperative,  but  because  it  is  ontologically  constituted  in  such  a way  as  to 
open  up  the  boundaries  of  selfhood  for  every  believer,  so  that  selfhood  might  become  personal. 
Christ’s  humanity  is  personal  because  it  overcomes  individualism  and  individualization.  As  the 
eternal  Son  within  the  Trinity,  Christ  is  truly  a person  because  of  his  unbreakable  relationship 
with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit.  Constituted  by  the  Spirit,  Christ’s  humanity  is  conformed  to  this 
Trinitarian  Personhood  and,  to  use  St  Cyril  of  Alexandria’s  terminology,  becomes  itself ‘hypos- 
tasised’.  In  this  way  human  nature  is  united  to  the  divine  in  Christ  in  the  sense  of  being  elevated 
to  ‘hypostatic’  or  ‘personal’  existence.  The  Spirit  creates  a personal  existence,  free  for  love,  mutu- 
ality and  creativity.  It  is  an  existence  which  is  free  within  the  bounds  of  life  in  the  world,  but 
does  not  promise  escape  from  it.  The  freedom  given  in  Christ  is  a freedom  for  relationship  and 
community,  the  freedom  proper  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  people  of  God. 
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32.  The  Spirit  forms  the  corporate  and  personal  likeness  of  Christ  in  us.  For  St  Paul,  the 
Spirit  is  what  sets  us  free  to  take  on  this  likeness  of  Christ  (e.g.  calling  God  Abba:  Galatians  4.6, 
Romans  8.15).  There  is  a christological  criterion  by  which  the  achievements  of  the  human  spirit 
must  be  tested,  more  obviously  so  where  Christian  spirituality  and  holiness  are  concerned.  If  we 
consider  how  human  identity  is  moulded  by  Gods  Spirit,  we  have  some  fairly  clear  standard  of 
discernment  for  the  spiritual  life.  Again,  this  judgment  or  testing  is  not  from  above  but  from 
within  our  human  condition. 

33.  This  means  we  must  question  certain  widespread  ideals  of  humility  that  have  produced 
immaturity  and  dependence  in  Christian  lives.  Such  ideals  can  produce  people  for  whom  depen- 
dence means  an  obsessive  conviction  of  inferiority,  and  who  lack  the  capacity  to  take  responsibility 
as  adults  for  their  actions.  We  must  question  whether  such  ideals  are  truly  related  to  life  in  the 
Spirit.  Proper  dependence  upon  God  makes  us  his  friends,  not  slaves.  T do  not  call  you  servants 
any  longer,  because  the  servant  does  not  know  what  the  master  is  doing’  (John  15.15). 

34.  We  must  no  less  question  the  ideal  of  the  moral  athlete’,  the  person  who  feels  that  his 
or  her  life  has  reached  such  a state  of  perfection  that  he  or  she  cannot  possibly  be  vulnerable 
to  human  frailty.  Those  who  struggle  towards  self-mastery,  afraid  of  exposing  vulnerability  and 
admitting  need,  stand  under  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work  in  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  does  not 
avoid  the  pain  of  admitting  human  need,  as  when  he  begs  the  disciples  to  watch  and  pray  with  him 
in  Gethsemane.  In  relation  to  those  whom  he  comes  to  redeem,  he  ‘is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
brothers  and  sisters’ (Hebrews  2.11). 

35.  Within  the  communion  of  the  Church  any  account  of  how  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  human  lives  must  allow  for  the  possibility,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  Spirit  works  also 
in  those  circumstances  where  our  faithfulness  to  Christ  crucified  and  risen  prompts  us  to  decide 
and  act  without  clear  validation  from  subjective  certainty,  a sense  of  guidance,  or  confirmatory 
wonders.  It  must  also  confront  the  possibility  that  this  represents  not  a spiritual  deficiency  but  a 
moment  of  costly  breakthrough  to  some  fuller  maturity.  Greater  intimacy  and  fuller  union  with 
God  may  involve  at  times  a deep  and  disorientating  loss  of  the  sense  of  God  tangibly  and  specifi- 
cally at  work,  or  of  God  as  a discernible  ‘other’. 

36.  While  we  neither  deny  the  abiding  centrality  of  the  concept  and  experience  of  relation- 
ship with  God,  nor  capitulate  to  the  mysticism  of  absorption  or  identification,  we  recognise  that 
the  experiential  content  of  this  relationship  varies.  When  God  trusts  us  to  decide  and  act  without 
tangible  assurance,  it  marks  an  advance  in  the  intimacy  between  Creator  and  creature,  and  so  can 
be  understood  as  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work  in  us.  It  is  the  moment  where  suffering  and  promise  may 
coincide,  where  death  and  forsakenness  are  taken  into  the  reality  of  being  children  of  God.  The 
Spirit  lives  and  works  in  our  risks  as  well  as  our  securities,  our  hurts  as  well  as  our  triumphs,  in  so 
far  as  these  are  signs  of  our  maturity. 

37.  The  work  of  God’s  Spirit  is  related  to  St  Paul’s  insight  that  God’s  power  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness  (2  Corinthians  12.9).  Humanity  shaped  by  God’s  Spirit  is  defined  by  the  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  (1  Corinthians  2.2;  cf.  Romans  6.4). The  new  humanity  is  dependent 
on  a power  that  achieves  its  ends  by  sacrifice.  More  specifically,  the  union  of  believers  with  Jesus  is 
a union  in  vulnerability.  ‘If  we  suffer  with  him  we  shall  also  be  glorified  with  him’  (Romans  8.17). 

Christ,  the  Spirit  and  the  Church 

38.  So  we  arrive  at  an  ecclesiology  by  way  of  a Christology  conditioned  by  Pneumatology.  ‘Son  of 
Man’  can  only  be  understood  in  terms  of  Christ’s  relational  existence.  Both  images  relate  Christ 
to  others:  the  Servant  shed  his  life  for  the  ‘many’,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  eschatological  figure 
who  brings  with  him  the  ‘saints’.  Christ,  then,  as  head  of  the  ecclesial  body,  is  inconceivable  with- 
out the  many:  they  are  part  of  his  identity. 

39.  The  question  arises  as  to  how  the  ‘many’ who  live  here  and  now  relate  to  an  individual  who 
lived  in  first  century  Palestine.  For  some  the  answer  is  primarily  ethical,  consisting  in  the  imitation 
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of  Christ  and  obedience  in  faith  to  what  he  said  or  did.  For  others  worship  is  the  means  to  bridge 
the  gap,  for  we  meet  him  through  prayer.  In  both  cases,  Christ  risks  being  understood  as  an  individ- 
ual and  not  as  a person.  Yet  Christ  transcends  individualism  and  individualization  by  being  personal. 
We  need  to  recover  an  understanding  of  Christ  as  a person  who  includes  us  in  himself,  who  is  one’ 
and  many’  at  the  same  time.  Such  an  understanding  presumes  a Christology  conditioned  by  Pneu- 
matology  that  de-individualizes  Christ  and  makes  him  a true  person.  So  the  gap  between  the  Christ 
of  the  first  century  and  ourselves  is  filled  through  Christ’s  relational  being,  which  in  his  grace  and 
love  and  true  personhood  reaches  out  to  include  us  in  himself.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  makes  the  Church 
what  it  is,  the  body  of  Christ.  As  such  the  Church  is  an  indispensable  part  of  Christ’s  identity. 

40.  The  Holy  Spirit  forms  and  unites  the  Church,  just  as  the  same  Spirit  shapes  and  defines 
the  work  of  Jesus  in  its  paschal  fulfillment.  As  the  descent  of  Gods  Spirit  is  clear  in  Jesus’ baptism, 
so  we  should  look  for  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  our  own.  His  baptism  is  an  initiation  into  the 
whole  of  his  mission  culminating  in  the  cross.  St  Paul  insists  that  baptism  unites  us  with  Christ 
in  his  death  and  resurrection  (Romans  6.1-11).  At  our  baptism  the  Spirit  forms  Christ  in  us,  and 
enables  us  to  share  in  Jesus’  crucifixion  and  resurrection.  Then  we  begin  to  live  in  the  Spirit,  not 
primarily  because  extraordinary  gifts  instantly  manifest  themselves,  but  because  the  liberation  of 
our  humanity  for  life  among  God’s  people,  accomplished  in  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection,  becomes 
a reality  in  us. 

41.  The  Spirit  of  the  Christian  community  is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.  Christ  and  the  commu- 
nity share  the  same  Spirit,  who  forms  believers  in  the  likeness  of  Christ.  Although  Jesus  is  the 
supremely  Spirit-filled  person,  this  does  not  mean  that  he  has  an  unrivalled  capacity  for  miracle 
and  mastery,  or  even  that  he  is  the  supreme  example  of  selfless  love.  It  means  that  he  is  the  one 
around  whom  is  gathered  the  community  of  God’s  sons  and  daughters,  by  the  creative  life  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  he  bestows. 

42.  Within  the  community  formed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  can  live  a life  of  love  and  obedi- 
ence to  God,  and  bear  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Galatians  5.22-23).  Spiritual  gifts  are  given  to 
the  community  whose  identity  is  defined  and  characterised  by  being  ‘in  Christ’.  Jesus,  as  the 
incarnate  Word,  receives  the  Spirit,  who  energises  the  life  of  the  eternal  Word  in  his  specific 
human  body  and  soul.  He  also  gives  the  Spirit,  pouring  out  the  gift  he  has  been  given.  The  Spirit 
is  both  the  gift  and  promise  of  the  Father,  and  the  gift  of  the  Risen  Christ  (cf.  Luke  24.29;  John 
14.16,26;  15.26). 

43.  In  our  own  century  as  in  the  past,  the  Church  is  rich  in  examples  of  Christian  holiness 
that  reflect  the  humanity  of  Christ  constituted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  display  the  selfless  love 
of  those  who  have  begun  to  share  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  so  reflect  his  like- 
ness. In  them  we  see  the  reality  of  humanity’s  liberation  in  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection.  That 
freedom  may  be  displayed  in  resisting  worldly  powers.  Mother  Maria  Skobtsova  defended  Jews 
in  occupied  France  during  the  Second  World  War,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  Ravensbruck  in 
1945.  Archbishop  Janani  Luwum  witnessed  to  the  gospel  in  Uganda  at  the  cost  of  his  life  in  1977. 
Coundess  ordinary  Orthodox  believers  suffered  in  the  camps  and  psychiatric  hospitals  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  Many  Anglican  believers,  alongside  other  Christians,  witnessed  to  the  need 
for  racial  equality  in  South  Africa.  The  same  freedom  can  be  seen  in  the  often  solitary  witness  of 
those  whom  God’s  Spirit  has  empowered  to  break  through  the  limits  of  their  religious  or  secular 
culture  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom. 

44.  Such  examples  bring  into  sharper  focus  the  vocation  of  all  who  are  in  Christ.  Their  freedom 
from  the  constraints  of  class  and  race,  temperament  and  taste,  enables  them  to  discover  a new  and 
creative  identity  in  Christ.  That  freedom  springs  from  and  nourishes  the  simple,  trustful  prayer  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  us,  Abba!  Father!’ (Romans  8.15)  In  countless  diverse  lives  the  Spirit  is  realising 
the  likeness  of  the  incarnate  Word;  and  the  Spirit’s  vital  energy  is  reproducing  in  them  Jesus’  own 
life  as  Son  of  God.  So  the  glory  of  God’s  own  life  of  giving  and  sharing  is  manifest  in  and  to  the 
creation:  and  ‘This  comes  from  the  Lord  who  is  the  Spirit’  (2  Corinthians  3.18). 
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Concluding  Remarks 

45.  A Christology  shaped  by  Pneumatology  may  help  us  to  avoid  misunderstandings  that  arise 
in  the  debate  over  the  filioque.  Eastern  theologians  have  argued  that  the  filioque  obscures  the 
distinctiveness  of  the  Spirit,  and  tends  to  make  the  Spirit  seem  inferior  to  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Western  theologians,  even  when  admitting  the  force  of  such  fears,  have  defended  the  filioque  on 
the  grounds  that  we  must  never  seem  to  divorce  the  Spirit  from  the  Fathers  purpose  of  bringing 
us  into  the  trinitarian  communion  by  adopting  us  as  sons  and  daughters  in  the  Son. 

46.  We  have  sought  to  show  that  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  are  agreed  about  both  the  inadequa- 
cies of  the  filioque  and  the  need  to  develop  Christology  and  Pneumatology  in  the  closest  possible 
connection.  To  set  aside  the  filioque  is  not  to  deny  the  mutual  relation  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit, 
in  the  eternal  life  of  the  Trinity  as  well  as  in  the  economy  of  salvation. 

47.  If  our  trinitarian  theology  fully  expresses  the  mutual  relation  of  the  three  divine  Persons, 
we  can  properly  witness  to  the  inseparable  connection  between  the  work  of  the  Son  and  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  achieving  our  salvation,  without  having  recourse  to  the  filioque.  We  should 
never  seek  to  understand  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  in  isolation  from  each  other.  That  would  be  to 
deny  the  fundamental  vision  of  our  trinitarian  faith. 

III.  Christ,  Humanity  and  the  Church:  Part  1 


Introduction 

1.  The  current  issue  of  Christ  and  culture  is  relevant  to  Anglican  - Orthodox  dialogue,  particu- 
larly to  the  issue  of  Christ,  Humanity  and  the  Church.  We  need  to  examine  the  relationship 
between  the  life  of  the  Church  and  her  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  various  cultures 
in  which  the  Christian  life  is  lived  and  the  Gospel  proclaimed.  We  need  also  to  consider  the 
relationship  between  the  Church’s  message  and  the  cultural  settings  in  which  the  Church  pro- 
claims Jesus  Christ. 

2.  We  begin  our  consideration  with  a theological  interpretation  of  culture  and  its  interaction 
with  Christianity.  We  then  explore  in  particular  the  relationship  between  Christology  and  culture. 
While  acknowledging  the  universal  permanence  of  the  conciliar  definitions  of  christological  faith, 
Anglicans  and  Orthodox  also  wish  to  pose  questions  concerning  the  inculturation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  expressions  of  Christology  emerging  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  from  different  cul- 
tural contexts. 

3.  Christology  relates  to  the  Church’s  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  the 
Father  sent  into  the  world  so  that  the  world  might  be  saved  through  him  (John  3.16ff.).  The 
world  which  is  saved  by  Christ,  and  to  which  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed,  comprises  many  cultures. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  define  culture  precisely,  we  understand  culture  as  a way  of  being  human. 
Since  there  is  no  way  of  being  human  that  does  not  involve  being  with  other  human  persons,  and 
since  human  coexistence  requires  communal  forms  of  expression  and  communication,  culture  is 
an  inevitable  aspect  of  human  fife.  As  social  creatures,  human  beings  need  common  means  of 
communication:  symbol,  word,  gesture,  and  image.  It  is  through  these  that  members  of  particular 
cultures  can  give  expression  to  knowledge,  belief,  art,  morals,  law,  custom,  and  all  other  capabilities 
and  habits.  Hence  the  question  of  Christ  and  culture  is  integral  to  the  wider  discussion  of  Christ 
and  humanity. 

4.  There  are  different  Christian  responses  to  different  cultures.  An  awareness  of  the  distinctive- 
ness of  particular  cultural  settings  is  vital  to  the  discernment  of  what  may  be  an  authentic  Christian 
response,  or  range  of  responses,  to  those  situations.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  Anglicans  and  Ortho- 
dox live  in  societies  which  are  coming  to  realise  the  implications  of  such  developments  as  multi-cul- 
turalism,  the  emerging  role  of  women,  and  the  place  of  aboriginal  peoples  within  Church  and  society. 

5.  In  discussing  Christ  and  culture,  it  is  essential  to  pay  attention  to  the  variety  of  cultures 
as  well  as  to  the  variety  of  possible  Christian  responses  to  any  given  culture.  We  must  take  into 
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account  the  particularity  of  each  culture,  with  its  own  unique  characteristics.  Our  discussion  needs 
to  proceed  cautiously  from  considering  specific  interactions  of  Christianity  and  culture  to  a gen- 
eral statement  of  how  the  two  relate. 

Christ,  Church  and  Culture 

6.  For  the  Christian  community  Christ  is  not  only  a teacher  or  lawgiver.  Christ  is  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  glory,  who  through  the  Incarnation  became  part  of  human  history  and 
of  a particular  human  culture.  The  question  of  the  Person  of  Christ  has  been  a dominant  theme 
throughout  the  history  of  Christianity,  both  Eastern  and  Western.  This  is  understandable,  since 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  focus  and  ultimate  goal  of  the  Christian  life.  St  Symeon  the  New 
Theologian  expressed  it  well  when  he  said:  ‘The  beginning  is  Christ,  the  midpoint  is  Christ  and 
the  completion  is  Christ  as  well;  in  everything  is  He  who  is  within  the  first  things.  In  the  midpoint 
and  in  the  end  as  in  the  first  things,  Christ  is  all  in  alT  ( Chapters , III.  1,  cf.  Colossians  3.11). 

7.  Before  we  consider  Christ  and  culture,  we  must  affirm  our  conviction  that  the  Church’s 
understanding  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  adequately  treated  in  isolation  from  trinitarian  theol- 
ogy, Pneumatology  and  ecclesiology.  The  ecclesial  experience  and  reality  is  so  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  Christ  that  our  vision  of  his  Person  contains  within  itself  our  vision  of  the  Church. 
St  Gregory  of  Nyssa  states  that  ‘he  who  sees  the  Church  sees  Christ  before  him’  (In  Canticum 
Canticorum , PG  44, 1048  C,  cf.  Ephesians  4.11ff).The  ecclesial  life  is  nothing  less  than  a living 
communion  with  Christ. 

8.  While  an  anthropological  appreciation  of  culture  is  valuable,  the  ecclesial  experience  and 
reality  must  also  include  a theological  understanding  of  culture.  A theological  interpretation  of 
culture  is  important  to  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  Christianity  and  culture. 
Culture  is  related  to  the  creativity  given  to  human  beings  by  God.  In  Genesis  the  Lord  God  put 
Adam  ‘in  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  till  it  and  keep  it’  (Genesis  2.15)  and  later  to  name  every  living 
creature  (Genesis  2.19-20).  In  so  doing,  God  gave  humanity  a creative  responsibility  to  care  for 
the  created  world.  Our  primordial  human  vocation  and  mission  is  a unique,  God-given  service 
(diakonia)  for  the  preservation  and  integrity  of  creation.  We  are  called  by  God  to  act  in  the  created 
world  as  kings,  priests,  and  prophets.  Human  labour,  skill  and  language  are  marks  of  culture,  which 
has  a God-given  spiritual  dimension. 

9.  The  essential  unity  of  the  gift  given  by  God  to  human  beings  and  their  free  acceptance  of  the 
responsibility  to  cultivate  ‘the  garden  is  of  substantial  importance  for  a theological  understanding 
of  culture.  We  should  not  underestimate  or  minimise  the  creative  vocation  and  power  bestowed 
on  humanity  by  God.  In  considering  the  importance  of  culture,  therefore,  we  may  place  consider- 
able value  on  human  achievement.  The  substance  and  destiny  of  culture  is  relevant  to  the  original 
and  ultimate  vocation  of  human  beings.  This  means  that  the  reality  and  justification  of  culture  is 
closely  related  to  the  conviction  that,  as  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa  has  said,  God  ‘made  human  nature 
the  participant  in  every  good’  ( De  hominis  opificio  16,  PG  44  189  A-D). 

10.  From  the  beginning,  the  calling  of  human  beings  has  been  not  only  to  progress  towards 
fuller  participation  in  the  life  of  God,  but  also  to  engage  actively  with  their  environment,  seeking 
to  consecrate  it  in  Gods  name  and  by  God’s  help.  It  is  on  this  that  the  theological  justification 
of  culture  is  grounded.  Culture  is  not  justified  unconditionally,  on  exclusively  anthropocentric 
grounds  in  abstractor  but  precisely  because  human  beings  have  received  the  divine  gift  of  creativity. 
In  other  words,  culture  is  related  to  human  authenticity. 

11.  Sin  has  affected  the  very  being  of  the  human  creature.  Our  God-given  capacity  for  creativ- 
ity has  been  obscured,  and  human  culture  has  lost  its  original  vitality,  validity  and  scope.  Through 
sin  human  beings  have  become  divided  in  themselves,  and  so  are  alienated  and  estranged  from 
their  original  and  authentic  state  of  communion  ( koinonia ).  It  is  only  through  the  self-emptying 
( kenosis ) of  the  Person  of  the  Word  of  God  that  humanity  is  recreated  and  restructured.  It  is  a fun- 
damental point  of  patristic  anthropology  that  the  eternal  Word  of  God  of  his  own  free  will  dwelt 
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among  us  in  order  to  realise  in  his  incarnate  person  the  restoration  of  humanity.  Christ  healed 
and  recreated  the  human  race,  including  culture.  This  understanding  of  creation  and  redemption 
enables  us  to  affirm  certain  points  concerning  Christ  and  culture. 

12.  A positive  attitude  to  culture  is  integral  to  our  belief  in  the  creation  of  human  beings  by 
God  and  our  re-creation  in  Christ,  the  incarnate  Word.  That  faith  enables  us  to  affirm  that  human 
persons  are  given  immense  potentialities  for  creating  a personal  history  of  holiness.  At  the  same 
time,  humanity  is  called  by  its  Maker  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  present  age  and  to  use  the  divine 
gift  of  creativity  to  build  a culture  worthy  of  the  original  and  ultimate  vocation  of  humankind: 
‘Human  culture  can  be  a transformed  life  in  and  to  the  glory  of  God.  For  man  it  is  impossible,  but 
all  things  are  possible  to  God,  who  has  created  man,  body  and  soul  for  Himself,  and  sent  His  Son 
into  the  world  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved’  (H.R.Niebuhr,  Christ  and  Culture , 
New  York  1951,  p.196).  Culture  is  intrinsic  to  human  life  and  integral  to  our  communion  with 
nature,  our  fellow  human  beings,  and  ultimately  with  God.  It  is  not  possible  to  live  outside  the 
context  of  culture.  Even  when  human  beings,  including  Christians,  offer  a critique  of  a particular 
culture,  or  even  reject  it  or  some  of  its  aspects,  they  cannot  reject  culture  as  such;  they  can  only 
replace  one  culture  by  another,  for  culture  itself  is  inevitable.  In  the  course  of  history,  Christians 
have  had  a wide  range  of  attitudes  towards  particular  cultures. 

13.  In  the  early  Church,  contemporary  Greco-Roman  culture  was  in  principle  regarded  posi- 
tively. Justin  Martyr  declared:  ‘The  lessons  of  Plato  are  not  alien  from  those  of  Christ,  although 
they  are  not  similar.  The  same  is  true  for  the  Stoics  and  the  poets  and  the  ancient  writers  ...What- 
ever things  have  been  rightly  said  by  anyone  belong  to  us  Christians’  {Second Apology  13, 2-4,  PG 
6,  465  B-C).  The  patristic  period  was  one  of  cultural  evolution,  transformation  and  revaluation. 
The  critical  Christian  assimilation  of  Greco-Roman  culture  may  be  understood  as  a ‘conversion 
of  Hellenism’.  This  gradual  process  gave  birth  to  a new,  Christian  culture,  which  was  a synthesis 
of  all  the  creative  traditions  of  the  past.  It  was  a new,  profoundly  Christianised,  Greco-  Roman 
culture.  Elements  of  the  old  were  retained  and  even  cherished,  but  were  given  a new,  Christian 
interpretation.  An  Orthodox  theologian  described  it  as  an  acceptance  of  the  postulates  of  culture 
and  their  transvaluation  (G.Florovsky,  Christianity  and  Civilisation,  Christianity  and  Culture, 
Belmont  1974,  p.123). 

14.  At  the  present  time  ‘[t]he  authority  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  notions  of  prog- 
ress, economic  growth  and  the  free  market  economy,  the  omnipotence  of  scientific  method  and 
technology,  and  competitive  individualism  is  no  longer  accepted  without  question.  In  many  places 
there  is  a search  for  cultural,  personal  and  social  identity,  which  honours  the  integrity  and  value  of 
cultural  roots’  {The  Virginia  Report:  The  Report  of  the  Inter-Anglican  Theological  and  Doctrinal  Com- 
mission, 1.4,  p.8).  Within  this  context  Christians  ‘strive  to  be  faithful  to  their  particular  cultural 
contexts,  and  to  face  moral,  doctrinal,  social  and  economic  exigencies  which  demand  discern- 
ment and  response  if  identity  as  the  Christian  community  is  to  be  maintained.  Issues  of  justice 
and  human  rights  including  human  sexuality,  the  family  and  the  status  of  women,  racial  equality, 
religious  freedom  and  the  use  and  distribution  of  resources  demand  attention.  Our  response  to 
these  issues  is  conditioned  by  our  particular  cultural  context,  our  way  of  interpreting  the  Bible, 
our  degree  of  awareness  of  being  part  of  a wider  human  community  and  our  attentiveness  to  the 
response  of  our  ecumenical  partners,  and  to  the  concerns  of  those  of  other  faiths’  {ibid.  1.5,  pp.8-9). 

15.  In  our  highly  technological  culture  spiritual  elements  are  barely  discernible,  and  human 
beings  are  constricted  by  their  own  achievements.  It  has  been  said  that  human  beings  now  suffer 
from  the  tyranny  of  cultural  routine  and  from  the  bondage  of  civilization.  Too  often  litde  or  no 
room  is  left  for  a creative  and  authentic  human  life.  At  a time  when  human  achievements,  such 
as  the  development  of  certain  political  and  economic  systems,  are  often  given  absolute,  and  even 
‘divine’  value,  it  is  important  for  Christians  to  remember  that  a particular  culture  can  only  be  a 
means  of  understanding  the  Gospel,  and  in  no  way  a substitute  for  it.  We  must  therefore  face 
responsibly  questions  surrounding  culture,  and  realise  its  limitations  as  a vehicle  for  the  Gospel,  in 
whose  critical  light  we  need  to  look  at  any  particular  culture.  In  this  way  those  within  the  ecclesial 
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community  can  exercise  their  calling  to  seek  the  true  value  and  the  limits  of  culture.  It  is  also  from 
within  the  Church  that  the  Gospel  can  exercise  its  transforming  and  creative  role  in  culture.  Our 
attitude  towards  culture  should  be  conditioned  by  the  Church. 

16.  Sometimes  churches  become  identified  uncritically  with  a prevailing  culture.  Then  they  too 
stand  in  need  of  the  Gospels  corrective  critique.  Churches  have  sometimes  supported  oppressive 
powers  and  colonial  domination.  There  are  times  when  the  Gospel  calls  the  churches  to  draw 
attention  to  aspects  of  a society  where  change  and  transformation  are  needed,  whether  Christian- 
ity is  new  to  that  society  or  has  already  made  itself  at  home  in  it.  The  churches  may  find  themselves 
called  to  discern  whether  their  own  attitudes  and  actions  require  repentance  and  forgiveness,  so 
that  they  may  be  transformed  and  renewed.  St  Paul  wrote  to  the  church  in  Rome:  ‘Do  not  be  con- 
formed to  this  world,  but  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds,  so  that  you  may  discern 
what  is  the  will  of  God — what  is  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect’  (Romans  12.2). 

17.  Just  as  the  Gospel  is  never  proclaimed  apart  from  culture,  neither  is  any  comfortable  accom- 
modation of  Christ  to  a particular  culture  possible  without  that  culture  being  transformed  by  the 
Gospel.  The  Gospel  will  affirm  some  aspects  of  a culture,  but  it  will  call  others  into  question,  and 
point  to  possibilities  for  transformation.  The  Church  in  apostolic  and  patristic  times  was  open  to 
the  achievements  of  contemporary  culture,  but  at  the  same  time  was  dedicated  to  the  truth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  has  always  been  difficult  and  often  dangerous  for  the  Church  to  witness  to  the  Gospel’s 
prophetic  critique  of  culture.  But  many  Christians  have  felt  called  to  this  task  and  have  responded 
in  cosdy  ways. 

18.  From  a theological  perspective  we  may  conclude  that  particular  cultures  are  in  themselves 
neither  wholly  good  nor  wholly  evil.  They  may  assist  in  understanding  the  Christian  Gospel,  or  they 
may  oppose  its  realisation.  Cultures  may  facilitate  human  life  and  promote  the  spiritual  development 
of  human  persons.  They  may  also  alienate  them  from  genuine  human  life,  and  inhibit  them  from 
seeing  that  their  human  vocation  lies  in  an  infinite  growth  in  knowledge  of  God  and  union  with  him. 

19.  The  Gospel  appraises  and  transforms  cultures.  Christians  are  called  to  be  critical  of  the 
culture  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  to  modify  them  in  the  light  of  their  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Church  takes  culture  seriously  and  yet  also  stands  over  against  it.  Her  attitude  towards 
cultures  should  be  dialectical,  one  of  approach  and  distance,  of  judgment  and  transformation. 

Christology  and  Culture 

20.  A consideration  of  the  relationship  between  Christianity  and  culture  in  general  leads  to 
the  more  particular  question  of  the  relationship  between  Christology  and  culture.  Christology 
expresses  our  understanding  of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus,  the  Christ  who  encounters  us,  and 
of  his  significance  for  us.  Like  the  Christian  life  as  a whole,  it  is  rooted  in  our  experience  of  the 
living  tradition  of  the  Church. 

21.  The  mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  took  place  within  a particular  cultural  setting.  St  Paul 
believed  this  was  not  accidental:  ‘But  when  the  fullness  of  time  had  come,  God  sent  his  only  Son, 
born  of  a woman,  born  under  the  law,  in  order  to  redeem  those  who  were  under  the  law,  so  that 
we  might  receive  adoption  as  sons  and  daughters’  (Galatians  4.4).  For  the  first  Christians,  culture 
included  the  social,  philosophical,  and  artistic  heritage  of  Palestinian  Judaism  and  the  Greco- 
Roman  world.  The  Son  of  God’s  involvement  in  human  history  and  culture  means  that  Christi- 
anity is  not  simply  a matter  of  accepting  certain  axioms  about  God:  it  is  primarily  a new  way  of 
living  within  the  reign  of  God.  Jesus  proclaimed  this  way  of  living  in  images  and  language  specific 
to  his  Palestinian  Jewish  cultural  setting.  But  even  within  the  New  Testament  itself,  and  increas- 
ingly as  Christianity  spread  and  developed,  the  person,  ministry  and  teaching  of  Christ  came  to  be 
interpreted  and  proclaimed  in  Hellenistic  and  other  cultural  contexts. 

22.  Every  expression  of  Christology  has  its  origin  within  a particular  culture  or  combination 
of  cultures.  A Christology  not  formulated  in  relation  to  a particular  cultural  setting  would  not 
speak  to  anyone:  the  Gospel  is  never  proclaimed  in  a vacuum.  In  the  New  Testament  itself,  specific 
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cultures  are  important  to  the  interpretation  of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  process  of 
proclaiming  Jesus  Christ  in  an  increasingly  wide  variety  of  cultural  contexts  goes  back  to  the  day 
of  Pentecost  itself: 

And  all  of  them  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  began  to  speak  in  other  languages,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  ability.  Now  there  were  devout  Jews  from  every  nation  under  heaven  living  in  Jerusalem. 
And  at  this  sound  the  crowd  gathered  and  was  bewildered,  because  each  one  heard  them  speaking 
in  the  native  language  of  each.  Amazed  and  astonished,  they  asked,  Are  not  all  these  who  are  speak- 
ing Galileans?  And  how  is  it  that  we  hear,  each  of  us,  in  our  own  native  language?  Parthians,  Medes, 
Elamites,  and  residents  of  Mesopotamia,  Judea  and  Cappadocia,  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  Egypt  and  the  parts  of  Libya  belonging  to  Cyrene,  and  visitors  from  Rome,  both  Jews  and 
proselytes,  Cretans  and  Arabs  — in  our  own  languages  we  hear  them  speaking  about  Gods  deeds  of 
power’  (Acts  2.4-11). 

If  people  are  to  respond  to  the  Gospel,  they  must  be  able  to  hear  it.  That  means  it  must  be 
expressed  in  particular  languages  within  particular  cultural  contexts. 

23.  A study  of  the  early  Christian  period  can  illuminate  our  present  debate  about  the  Gospel 
and  culture.  Two  worlds  came  into  contact  with  each  other:  the  new  world  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  ancient  world  of  Judaic  and  Greco-Roman  culture.  There  was  often  conflict  and  opposition 
between  them.  But  we  should  not  exaggerate  the  extent  and  depth  of  that  conflict,  as  though 
Christianity  and  the  prevailing  cultures  were  completely  incompatible.  From  the  beginning  Chris- 
tians have  expressed  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  in  ways  that  have  made  sense  within  their 
own  situation,  especially  in  the  Judaic  and  Greco-Roman  cultural  contexts.  The  early  Church  did 
not  deny  its  cultural  inheritance,  and  the  earliest  Christians  were  in  principle  open  to  embracing 
culture.  In  proclaiming  the  Gospel  they  wished  to  interpret  faithfully  their  encounter  with  the 
incarnate  Logos,  and  their  new  relationship  with  God  made  possible  through  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  languages,  thought  forms  and  symbols  current  in  the  early  centuries  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  christological,  pneumatological  and  trinitarian  doctrines  of  the  early  Ecumeni- 
cal Councils.  These  councils  were  not  impervious  to  culture,  but  carefully  related  the  Gospel  to 
particular  cultural  contexts. 

24.  Christian  theology  has  always  been  closely  related  with  culture.  The  Gospel  has  to  enter  the 
human  situation,  and  theology’s  task  is  to  engage  with  human  history  and  thought.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Gospel  has  to  be  relativised,  and  adapted  to  every  current  cultural  achievement.  It 
does  mean  that  human  thought,  and  human  culture  in  general,  can  prepare  the  way  for  the  Gospel 
and  interpret  it  ( praeparatio  et  interpretatio  evangelica). 

25.  The  Fathers  addressed  the  question  of  Christ  and  culture.  In  their  efforts  to  present  the 
Christian  faith  in  a language  accessible  to  the  people  of  God,  they  used  and  transformed  the  cat- 
egories of  Greek  philosophical  thought  in  order  to  speak  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  While  they  were 
opposed  to  pagan  culture,  they  were  also  open  to  embracing  all  those  things  that  were  considered 
positive  for  the  reception  and  interpretation  of  the  Gospel. 

26.  Although  the  Gospel  is  always  embodied  in  a specific  culture,  it  transcends  every  culture.  A 
particular  formulation  of  christological  doctrine  may  sometimes  persist  through  cultural  change, 
and  may  even  bridge  cultures.  This  does  not  mean  that  Christology  is  unconditioned  by  culture, 
but  it  does  indicate  that  a particular  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  neces- 
sarily restricted  to  the  cultural  context  in  which  it  emerged.  Formulated  at  a particular  time  and 
in  a particular  place,  it  may  nevertheless  speak  to  people  at  other  times  and  in  other  places.  Dif- 
ferences in  cultural  settings  need  to  be  taken  seriously,  but  some  doctrines  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  able  to  span  cultural  divides.  The  New  Testament  is  the  principal  illustration  of 
how  a particular  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  speaks  across  cultural  boundaries.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
christological  definitions  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils.  These  early  testimonies  come  from  cultural 
contexts  significantly  different  from  our  own,  and  deserve  to  be  appreciated  within  their  own 
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contexts.  But  they  continue  to  convey  authoritatively  to  contemporary  Christians  the  power  and 
meaning  of  Christ’s  person  and  work. 

27.  When  we  recognise  that  the  Scriptures  and  historic  doctrinal  formulations  may  speak 
with  authority  across  cultural  boundaries,  we  testify  to  our  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  and 
through  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christians  in  diverse  contexts  in  time  and  space 
are  brought  into  relation  with  the  same  divine  Lord.  That  enables  them  to  make  their  own  the 
language  of  the  first  believers,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Fathers  and  Councils 
of  the  early  Church.  This  is  what  Orthodox  theologians  mean  by  speaking  of  Holy  Tradition 
in  the  Church  as  itself  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  ‘charismatic  memory’  of  the  Church. 
The  Spirit  brings  to  life  for  us  the  words  of  the  Christian  past  that  shaped  the  Church’s  historic 
understanding  of  God  in  Christ.  On  this  basis  Christians  engage  confidently  with  their  diverse 
cultural  environments,  trusting  that  the  Spirit  works  through  the  Church’s  constant  endeavour 
to  live  and  proclaim  the  historic  faith  in  new,  unfamiliar,  and  even  hostile,  contexts,  in  order  to 
convert  and  transform  them. 

28.  While  culture  has  influenced  Christology,  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ  has  had  a pro- 
found effect  on  culture.  When  Jesus  Christ  is  proclaimed  in  cultures  previously  untouched  by 
Christian  influence,  those  cultures  are  challenged  and  opened  up  to  change.  While  early  Chris- 
tianity emerged  in  the  Mediterranean  world  of  the  first  century,  it  was  not  simply  a reflection 
of  Greco-Roman  culture  but  was  also  profoundly  counter-cultural.  In  our  own  day  the  Gospel 
continues  to  challenge  and  transform  culture. 

Christology  and  Inculturation 

29.  In  recent  times  there  has  been  a trend  to  express  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ  in  terms  of  par- 
ticular cultures,  known  as  inculturation.  Inculturation  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  translate 
the  essential  meaning  of  Christianity  from  the  terms  of  one  historical  and  cultural  milieu  into 
those  of  another.  It  has  played  an  important  role  in  missionary  work.  In  the  past  evangelisation 
has  often  involved  a policy  of  replacing  so-called  primitive  cultures  with  so-called  advanced  ones. 
Missionaries  have  frequently  assumed  that  Christianity  could  be  expressed  only  in  terms  of  Euro- 
pean thought- forms,  world-views  and  ways  of  living,  inherited  from  Greco-Roman  culture.  These 
assumptions  may  have  been  well-  intentioned  and  those  who  made  them  certainly  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  but  they  implied  disrespect  for  other  cultures. 

30.  Inculturation  means  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in  terms  of  people’s  own  culture,  so  that  it 
may  permeate  their  personal  and  social  life.  As  a matter  of  history  the  Church  has  expressed  the 
Gospel  in  the  concepts  and  language  of  different  peoples,  and  has  drawn  on  their  poetic,  artistic 
and  philosophical  traditions  in  order  to  clarify  the  Christian  message.  In  such  instances  Christol- 
ogy has  entered  into  dialogue  with  various  human  cultures. 

31.  Christianity  has  taken  root  in  many  different  cultures,  and  this  has  been  reflected  in  threat- 
ening the  Church’s  unity,  in  which  case  Christians  ought  to  resist  the  attempt  to  express  the 
Gospel  in  a variety  of  ways  in  different  cultural  situations.  But  inculturation  might  equally  be  seen 
as  entirely  legitimate.  In  this  case  cultural  diversity  need  not  signal  a threat  to  unity.  The  search 
for  Christian  unity  can  then  be  seen  not  exclusively  as  one  for  common  formulations  of  the  faith, 
but  also  as  an  attempt  to  discern  the  unity-in-diversity,  where  it  exists,  of  different  cultural  expres- 
sions of  the  Gospel.  We  may  affirm  the  unity  of  the  Church,  to  which  the  historic  creeds  of  the 
Ecumenical  Councils  bear  witness,  as  a unity-in-diversity,  not  as  a begrudged  necessity  but  on  the 
basis  of  positive  theological  conviction. 

32.  We  return  finally  to  the  reality  of  the  ecclesial  experience.  In  discussing  inculturation,  we 
must  recognise  that  no  local  church  exists  in  isolation.  In  seeking  to  express  Christology  in  terms 
of  its  own  setting,  each  local  church  has  a responsibility  to  the  whole  Church  to  be  loyal  to  the 
Gospel.  The  communion  ( koinonia ) of  the  local  churches  implies  dialogue  among  them  on  their 
understanding  of  the  Christologies  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Ecumenical  Councils.  Each 
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local  church  should  be  able  to  expect  thoughtful  consideration  from  other  churches  as  it  engages 
in  this  task.  Mutual  accountability  as  well  as  respect  is  needed  as  the  churches  seek  together  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Triune  God  in  very  different  cultural  settings. 

Conclusion 

33.  From  the  time  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  present,  Christology  has  never  developed  in  a 
cultural  vacuum,  but  always  in  relationship  to  a particular  culture  or  grouping  of  cultures.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  Gospel  and  culture  must  not  be  ignored  or  blurred.  There  should  be  vigorous 
interaction  and  dialogue  between  them.  There  can  also  be  a convergence  between  them,  rooted  in 
Gods  creation  of  human  beings  and  their  re-creation  in  Christ.  That  is  why  we  need  a theological 
interpretation  of  culture  that  will  help  us  to  understand  it,  and  the  part  it  can  play  in  the  life  of 
the  Church. 

34.  The  reign  of  the  Triune  God  claims  the  allegiance  of  each  person  and  society.  Christians 
are  called  to  work  with  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bring  their  cultures  into  closer  conformity  to  the  King- 
dom of  God.  Wherever  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  proclaimed,  there  is  a potential  critique  and 
transformation  of  the  cultural  context. 

35.  Particular  doctrinal  definitions  are  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  cultures  in  which  they 
emerge.  The  New  Testament’s  and  the  Ecumenical  Councils’ affirmations  of  Jesus  Christ  as  truly 
divine  and  truly  human  remain  the  foundation,  touch-stone  and  nourishment  of  the  Church’s  life 
and  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  in  every  culture  and  in  every  age.  Through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Church  becomes  a source  of  creativity  in  the  cultures  in  which  it  is  present. 

36.  At  the  same  time,  cultures  affect  the  articulation  of  the  Gospel  and  Christology,  and  may 
prompt  the  Church  to  listen  afresh  to  the  Gospel,  and  perhaps  hear  it  in  new  ways.  That  does  not 
mean  that  culture  will  determine  the  meaning  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  vital  to  engage  with  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  living  tradition  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  ensure  that  faithfulness  to  Jesus  Christ 
accompanies  inculturation,  and  that  cultures  themselves  are  transformed. 

37.  Christians  need  to  address  the  particularity  of  each  culture  as  they  seek  to  bear  witness  to 
the  Triune  God’s  self-revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christians  have  a primary 
responsibility  for  expressing  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  within  their  cultural  setting.  This  obliga- 
tion cannot  be  imposed  from  the  outside,  even  though  it  does  not  take  place  in  isolation.  There 
is  a necessary  process  of  discernment,  for  which  the  local  church  is  accountable  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  responsible  to  the  whole  Church.  The  articulation  of  Christology  in  worship,  teaching  and 
the  arts  within  a particular  culture  needs  to  be  tested  sympathetically  but  critically,  to  discern 
whether  it  remains  true  to  Scripture  and  falls  within  the  Church’s  living  tradition.  This  same 
process  of  discernment  is  also  required  in  our  ecumenical  dialogues,  so  that  we  can  discern  each 
other’s  standing  in  the  faith. 

38.  In  conclusion  we  return  to  the  ecclesial  basis  of  Christology.  It  is  within  the  Church  that 
we  understand  Christ  not  only  as  lawgiver  and  religious  leader,  but  as  the  eternal  Word  {Logos) 
of  God,  who  became  flesh  in  order  to  change  the  world  and  culture.  The  Church’s  faith  and 
hope  with  regard  to  culture,  and  more  generally  to  the  entire  created  order,  is  illustrated  by  the 
biblical  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church’s  mis- 
sion is  to  open  up  every  human  situation  to  the  possibility  of  transfiguration;  and  the  ecclesial 
experience  is  nothing  other  than  a communion  in  the  Holy  Spirit  through  Jesus  Christ.  ‘For  in 
the  one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptised  into  one  body  - Jews  or  Greeks,  slaves  or  free  - and  we  were 
all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit’  (1  Corinthians  12.13).  In  this  new  and  unique  context  culture, 
together  with  every  other  aspect  of  human  life,  is  transfigured,  and  becomes  an  occasion  for  love 
towards  God  and  love  towards  the  image  of  God,  the  human  being,  as  well  as  the  entire  cosmos. 
Through  transfigured  human  culture,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  glorified,  and 
human  persons  and  all  creation  gain  dignity  and  honour  as  they  come  to  share  in  the  divine 
glory  (2  Corinthians  3.18). 
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Introduction 

1.  We  propose  now  to  consider  the  relationship  of  Christ  and  humanity  as  this  affects  our  under- 
standing of  the  Church.  We  have  agreed  that  at  the  heart  of  our  theology  of  the  Church  lies  the 
mystery  of  communion  in  the  life  of  God  (1.4).  The  life  of  the  Triune  Godhead  is  supremely  per- 
sonal, and  men  and  women,  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  are  created  for  and  called 
into  a personal  way  of  existence  in  communion  with  God,  with  the  whole  human  community  and 
the  whole  of  creation  (1.5).  Theology  and  anthropology  are  intimately  linked. 

The  Use  of  Gender  Language  in  Theology 

2.  We  recognise  that  our  theological  concepts  of  God  and  of  the  divine  life  in  the  Church  are 
framed  in  the  knowledge  that  God  transcends  our  human  perception.  We  are  always  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  God  is  mystery,  and  of  seeking  to  force  God  into  our  contemporary  categories  and 
concepts).  As  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa  said: 

We  ...  have  learned  that  His  nature  cannot  be  named  and  is  ineffable.  We  say  that  every  name, 
whether  invented  by  human  custom  or  handed  down  by  the  scriptures,  is  indicative  of  our  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  nature,  but  does  not  signify  what  that  nature  is  in  itself.  {Ad  Ablabium,  Quod  non 
sint  Tres  DU.  PG  45, 121  A) 

3.  It  is  not  only  the  essence  of  God  which  the  human  intellect  cannot  conceive.  St  Gregory  says 
that  our  own  humanity  too  is  a mystery  to  us: 

Is  there  anyone  who  has  a proper  conceptual  grasp  of  his  own  soul?  Is  there  anyone  who  has  under- 
stood the  souls  essence?  (PG  45, 945D) 

When  we  try  to  find  clear  and  simple  definitions  of  our  humanity,  including  sexuality  and  gender, 
we  encounter  problems  comparable  to  those  that  arise  in  speaking  about  God.  When  we  consider 
the  use  of  gender-specific  language  in  relation  to  God,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with 
not  one  but  two  profoundly  mysterious  realities. 

4.  We  wish  to  emphasise  that  God  is  beyond  gender  and  sexuality.  This  view  was  constantly 
affirmed  by  the  Fathers  in  their  debates  with  Gnostic  teachers,  whose  mythologies  included  series 
of  gendered  aeons,  and  with  the  Arians,  who  denied  the  Sons  generation  from  the  Father  because 
they  understood  it  to  involve  human  sexual  activity.  God  is  known  and  worshipped  in  the  Church 
as  wholly  without  gender:  he  is  neither  male  nor  female,  nor  any  combination  of  the  two.  Strictly 
speaking  we  cannot  even  say  that  God  is  beyond  gender,  since  we  cannot  compare  him  with  any- 
thing creaturely.  The  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  would  have  no  sympathy  with  those  contemporary 
theologians  who  see  the  divine  as  female,  nor  with  those  who  regard  God  as  male. 

5.  Jesus  Christ  is  a perfect  male  person:  he  is  no  androgyne.  But  his  saving  work  extends  equally 
to  male  and  female.  As  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  says, 

Christ  saves  both  by  his  passion.  Was  he  made  flesh  for  the  man?  So  he  was  also  for  the  woman.  Did  he 
die  for  the  man?  The  woman  also  is  saved  by  his  death.  He  is  called  seed  of  David’:  and  so  perhaps  you 
think  the  man  is  honoured.  But  he  is  born  of  a virgin,  and  this  is  on  the  woman’s  side.  {Oratio  37.7.1) 

St  Augustine  affirms  the  same  truth: 

Since  he  had  created  both  sexes,  that  is,  male  and  female,  he  wished  to  honour  in  his  birth  both  sexes, 
which  he  had  come  to  save... In  regard  to  neither  sex,  then,  should  we  do  injury  to  the  Creator;  the 
nativity  of  the  Lord  encouraged  both  to  hope  for  salvation.  (Augustine,  Sermo  190.2,  PL  38.1008) 
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Christ  the  Son  of  God 

6.  The  Church’s  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  ‘Son  of  God  does  not  apply  gender  language  to 
God.  We  have  affirmed  that  the  terms  ‘Father’  and  ‘Son  in  Christian  theology  are  not  gendered: 
they  refer  only  to  the  ontological  derivation  of  the  Son  from  the  Father,  and  not  to  their  likeness  to 
a male  parent  and  his  offspring.  By  confessing  Jesus  Christ  as  the  ‘Son  of  the  ‘Father’,  we  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Son  is  distinct  from  the  Father,  and  yet  is  Son  by  nature.  That  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  homoousios  in  the  creed. 

7.  We  confess  Christ  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God  on  the  basis  of  divine  revelation.  The  Scriptures 
call  the  Son  by  many  different  names  in  relation  to  the  Father.  He  is  the  logos,  wisdom,  power, 
light,  truth,  and  righteousness  of  God.  But  the  name  which  most  naturally  belongs  to  him  is  ‘Son. 
Our  doctrine  of  God  is  based  on  the  confession  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  This  name 
reveals  his  true  identity,  and  leads  us  to  understand  the  Godhead  as  a Trinity  of  Persons.  The 
Fathers  agree  on  the  meaning  of  the  names  ‘Son  and  ‘Father’,  and  that  the  Logos  is  truly  Son  by 
nature.  Jesus  Christ  is  homoousios  with  the  Father,  and  so  is  truly  Saviour.  Gender  plays  no  part  in 
their  discussions.  The  Christian  faith  confesses  that  the  Logos  is  the  Son  of  God  by  nature,  not  in 
order  to  exalt  male  over  female,  but  in  order  to  confess  the  true  God. 

8.  The  Bible  and  patristic  theologians  are  clear  that  the  language  of  revelation  can  be  truly 
understood  only  within  the  communion  ( koinonia ) of  the  Church.  There  the  terms  ‘Father’  and 
‘Son  are  understood  to  be  neither  analogous,  metaphorical  or  symbolic.  Their  full  significance, 
derived  from  revelation,  is  realised  within  the  theology  and  worship  of  the  Christian  community. 
This  kind  of  language  we  have  styled  ‘iconic’  (I.37ff). 

Christ's  Humanity 

9.  Gender-  specific  language  has  always  been  used  in  affirming  that  the  eternal  Son  of  God  ‘took 
flesh’,  and  ‘became  man’.  The  question  of  Jesus  Christ’s  gender  was  approached,  in  patristic  and 
most  theologies  and  anthropologies  before  the  twentieth  century,  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  male- 
ness. In  opposition  to  Gnostic  speculation  about  the  possibility  that  Christ  was  androgynous, 
his  maleness  was  regarded  as  attested  by  Isaiah  7.14,  a messianic  text  universally  applied  by  the 
Fathers  to  Christ:  ‘Therefore  the  Lord  himself  will  give  you  a sign.  Look,  the  young  woman  is  with 
child  ( paidion ) and  shall  bear  a son,  and  shall  name  him  Immanuel.’ 

10.  The  ancient  theologies  of  both  East  and  West  stressed  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  assumed 
human  nature  common  to  both  men  and  women.  For  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  virtually  all 
theologians  there  was  no  contradiction  between  asserting  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man  incarnate  for  our  salvation,  was  fully  human,  and  that  he  was  a male.  He  assumed  the 
human  nature  which  both  men  and  women  share,  and  which  was  instrumental  in  his  saving  work. 
Some  Fathers  speak  of  Christ’s  ‘common  humanity’,  stating  that  the  reason  Scripture  designates 
Christ’s  manhood  as  being  simply  ‘flesh’,  is  that  he  unites  all  of  humankind,  and  not  simply  one 
individual,  to  God.  His  maleness  therefore  constitutes  no  barrier  to  the  salvation  of  women. 

11.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Fathers,  when  they  spoke  of  the  Word  of 
God  becoming  man,  used  the  Greek  word  anthropos  signifying  ‘human  being’  rather  than  ‘male’, 
and  the  abstract  anthropotes  meaning  ‘humanity’  rather  than  ‘maleness’. 

For  it  behoved  him  who  was  to  destroy  sin,  and  redeem  man  under  the  power  of  death,  that  he  should 

himself  be  made  that  very  same  thing  which  he  was,  that  is  man.  {he,na.z\isyAdv.Haer 3.14.2) 

That  same  truth  is  implied  by  the  statement  of  St  Gregory  Nazianzen, 

For  that  which  he  has  not  assumed  he  has  not  healed;  but  that  which  is  united  to  his  Godhead  is  also 

saved.  (Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epistle  101;  PG  37, 18 ID) 

And  by  that  of  St  Athanasius, 

For  he  became  human  that  we  might  become  divine.  (Athanasius,  De  Incarnatione , 54) 
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12.  The  importance  of  stressing  the  humanity  of  Christ,  rather  than  his  maleness,  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  The  New  Testament  witnesses  to  the  universality  of  his  redemption.  In  St  Johns 
Gospel,  for  example,  our  knowledge  of  the  Father  comes  through  the  Son  as  we  are  drawn  by  the 
Spirit  into  the  truth  of  what  he  has  done  and  taught  us  (John  1.18; 

15.26;  16.13fF).  Such  personal  knowledge  springs  from  the  mutual  indwelling  of  believers  and 
the  Son,  through  which  they  are  taken  up  into  the  eternal  life  of  the  Godhead  (John  6.56f;  17.3). 
In  this  process,  Jesus’  humanity  plays  a central  role:  ‘the  bread  which  I shall  give  for  the  life  of 
the  world  is  my  flesh’  (John  6.51).  What  believers  must  eat  is  the  restored  humanity  of  the  Son; 
and  those  who  receive  it  will  be  given  power  to  become  children  of  God.  All  believers  are  called 
into  the  relationship  with  the  Father  which  Jesus  actualises  in  his  own  human  life,  and  are  to  be 
taken  up  into  the  divine  life  through  their  personal  relationship  of  love  with  Jesus  Christ,  which  is 
expressed  and  realised  in  the  eucharistic  life  of  the  Church:  ‘he  who  eats  my  flesh  and  drinks  my 
blood  abides  in  me  and  I in  him’.  In  all  this  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  that  any  distinction  is  to 
be  drawn  between  the  way  in  which  women  and  men  share  in  Christ’s  new  humanity,  and  so  enter 
into  the  life  of  the  divine  communion. 

The  Risen  Christ 

13.  Christ  willingly  assumed  fallen  human  nature,  ‘sin  excepted’,  with  its  gender  distinctions,  and 
healed  and  transformed  it  through  his  incarnation,  passion  and  resurrection  (Philippians  2.5-11). 
In  the  New  Testament  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross,  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  involve  his  entire 
human  self,  body,  mind  and  soul.  His  resurrected  body  is  continuous  with  his  historical  body. 

St  John  Damascene  writes: 

His  flesh  which  was  raised  was  the  same  flesh  that  suffered,  for  nothing  of  his  (human)  nature, 
not  his  body  nor  his  soul,  was  cast  aside  (in  his  Resurrection),  but  he  continued  to  possess  a body 
endowed  with  the  faculties  of  reason,  mind  and  will,  and  thus  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
willing  both  as  God  and  as  man  the  salvation  of  us  all.  (John  Damascene:  De  Fide  Orthodoxa  4.1, 

PG  94.2.1104AB) 

But  Jesus  brings  it  to  the  Father  restored  to  its  original  form  and  transfigured.  To  his  disciples  his 
body  appeared  as  the  new,  incorruptible  and  transfigured  body  of  the  world  to  come. 

14.  Our  bodies  will  be  similarly  transformed.  St  Paul  says  that  after  death  we  will  not  be  dis- 
embodied, but  rather  ‘clothed  upon’ with  immortality  (2  Corinthians  5.2-4).  Elsewhere  he  writes 
of  another,  spiritual  body  (1  Corinthians  15.44).  Humanity  is  restored  to  wholeness  by  its  resur- 
rection (11.29).  Many  of  the  Fathers,  such  as  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  St  Maximus  the  Confessor, 
affirm  that  in  the  resurrection  life  in  Christ  the  distinction  between  male  and  female  is  radically 
transformed.  So  St  Maximus  says, 

Christ  brought  unity  to  human  existence,  mystically  removing  at  the  spiritual  level  the  differences  of 
maleness  and  femaleness;  the  true  nature  of  humanity  (ton  logon  tes  physeos)  is  set  free  in  both  male 
and  female  from  those  characteristics  that  have  to  do  with  the  passions.  (Maximus  the  Confessor, 
Quaestiones  ad  Thalassum  48,  PG  90, 436A). 

Human  nature  is  no  longer  defined  by  polarity  between  male  and  female,  and  human  genera- 
tion no  longer  perpetuates  the  cycle  of  birth  and  death.  Countering  the  origenistic  belief  that  the 
body  will  be  annihilated  in  the  age  to  come,  the  Fathers  assert  that  even  when  glorified,  the  body 
of  Christ  is  still  a recognisably  human  body;  and  the  assertion  that  sexual  polarity  is  transcended 
in  the  resurrection  fife  does  not  entail  the  destruction  of  human  nature  in  its  gendered  form. 
Rather,  participation  in  the  divine  life  brings  our  male  and  female  nature  to  the  final  destiny  God 
has  always  intended  for  it.  The  Fathers  look  forward,  not  to  an  androgynous  future,  a humanity 
stripped  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  men  and  women,  but  to  a perfect  communion  in  which 
human  diversity  is  affirmed  and  glorified. 
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The  Risen  Christ  and  the  Church 

15.  The  Risen  Christ  is  present  in  the  Church  through  the  Spirit:  to  know  the  Spirit  is  to  know 
the  Risen  Christ.  The  Church’s  faith  in  the  resurrection  is  grounded  in  its  experience  of  the  Spirit; 
as  the  community  of  the  Risen  Lord,  it  knows  him  above  all  in  ‘the  breaking  of  the  bread’.  In 
the  Church  the  goal  of  history,  the  promised  reign  of  God,  is  experienced  by  anticipation  within 
history.  Faith  in  the  reign  of  God  affirms  the  goodness  of  creation  as  well  as  the  reconciliation  of 
estranged  humanity. 

16.  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  Church  in  iconic  language  as  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Corinthians 
12.12-13).  This  phrase  expresses  the  Church’s  most  characteristic  and  enduring  understanding 
of  itself  as  an  organic  community  within  history.  It  denotes  Christian  experience  as  participation 
in  an  objective  corporate  reality,  and  also  indicates  the  Church’s  vocation  to  be  Christ’s  agent  or 
instrument  in  the  world. 

17.  Baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  is  an  initiation  into  this  eschatological  community 
through  identification  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  (Romans  6.4).  It  is  also  the  sacra- 
ment of  repentance  in  preparation  for  the  final  realisation  of  Jesus’  promise.  Because  the  reign 
of  God  is  both  present  and  future,  the  Church’s  life  is  characterised  by  temptation,  struggle,  and 
brokenness.  Baptism  initiates  us  into  an  arena  of  conflict  between  the  old  age  and  the  new.  All  that 
is  hostile  to  the  reign  of  God  has  in  principle  been  overcome,  and  we  have  been  freed  from  the 
perversion  of  our  creaturely  finitude.  But  the  powers  from  whose  bondage  we  have  been  set  free 
continue  to  assault  and  at  times  overwhelm  us.  Baptism  is  therefore  a call  to  struggle  against  ‘all 
the  spiritual  forces  of  wickedness  that  rebel  against  God’  as  well  as  ‘the  evil  powers  of  this  world 
which  corrupt  and  destroy  the  creatures  of  God’  (ECUSA-  BCP,  p.302). 

18.  The  reign  of  God  is  central  to  both  Gospel  and  Church.  In  the  life  of  Jesus  the  reign  of 
God  breaks  into  history.  The  outcome  of  Jesus’ mission  is  the  fellowship  of  the  renewed  people  of 
God,  into  which  all  peoples  are  now  welcome  to  enter.  The  Church  the  eschatological  community 
embodies  both  word  and  sacraments.  The  Gospel  calls  us  from  communities  dominated  by  death 
into  the  community  of  the  risen  Christ,  through  which  he  will  establish  his  reign  on  earth.  At  the 
heart  of  the  Gospel  of  redemption  is  the  proclamation  of  the  cross,  which  judges  any  attempt  of 
the  Church  to  pervert  the  Gospel  by  triumphalism. 

19.  The  Church  is  rooted  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  so  in  God’s  dealings  with  his 
people  from  the  beginning.  God  called  Abraham  to  be  the  father  of  many  nations,  and  chose  for 
himself  a particular  people  to  be  a ‘light  to  the  nations’.  Jesus  came  to  preach  to  Israel  and  to  call 
God’s  people  to  be  the  ‘light  of  the  world’  (Matthew  5.14).  He  continues  his  mission  through  the 
Church,  a royal  priesthood  called  to  preach  to  all  nations.  The  Church  awaits  the  realisation  of  the 
messianic  hope  that  ‘all  Israel  will  be  saved’  (Romans  11.26)  and  all  nations  will  come  to  the  light: 
united  in  peace,  they  will  acknowledge  the  glory  of  God.  This  vision  obliges  Christians  to  work  for 
justice  and  peace  in  a world  torn  apart  by  oppression  and  violence. 

20.  Jesus  called  the  Twelve  from  among  his  disciples  as  a sign  of  the  imminent  reign  of  God. 
They  were  symbols  of  the  renewed  people  of  God.  After  the  resurrection  Matthias  was  chosen  to 
complete  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  and  to  join  the  others  as  ‘a  witness  to  his  resurrection  (Acts 
1.20-26).  Their  role  as  the  nucleus  of  the  apostolic  community  emphasises  Israel’s  mission  as  the 
focus  of  the  Gentiles’  inclusion  in  the  eschatological  people  of  God.  From  the  beginning  Jesus’ 
disciples  have  understood  themselves  to  be  that  people.  We  celebrate  the  Eucharist  as  the  messi- 
anic banquet,  in  which  we  are  renewed  and  re-affirmed  as  the  people  of  God,  called  to  participate 
in  Christ’s  mission  to  the  world. 
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V.  Episcope,  Episcopos  and  Primacy 


Introduction 

1.  The  Dublin  Agreed  Statement  of  1984  states  clearly  that  both  the  Anglican  and  Orthodox 
Churches  share  a doctrine  and  practice  of  seniority’ or  primacy’.  ‘The  Ecumenical  Patriarch  does 
not,  however,  claim  universal  jurisdiction  over  the  other  Churches,  such  as  is  ascribed  to  the  Pope 
by  the  First  and  also  the  Second  Vatican  Council;  and  Orthodoxy  sees  any  such  claim  as  contrary  to 
the  meaning  of  seniority,  as  this  was  understood  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church.’ For  Anglican 
Churches  a similar  seniority  has  come  to  be  ascribed  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.  ‘But  this  seniority  is 
understood  as  a ministry  of  service  and  support  to  the  other  Anglican  Churches,  not  as  a form  of 
domination  over  them... Thus,  even  though  the  seniority  ascribed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  not  identical  with  that  given  to  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  the  Anglican  Communion  has  devel- 
oped on  the  Orthodox  rather  than  the  Roman  Catholic  pattern,  as  a fellowship  of  self-governing 
national  or  regional  Churches.’  It  remains  unquestionably  true  that  neither  the  Anglicans  nor  the 
Orthodox  perceive  the  Church  primarily  in  terms  of  a global  bureaucratic  structure  which  confers 
ecclesial  life  and  ministry  downwards  or  outwards  from  its  centre  (cf.  DAS  27  g.  p.18)  church. 
Existing  agreements  have  recognised  this  fact  and  its  ministerial  implications.  Ecclesiologically, 
the  Reformation  in  the  Church  of  England  was  a reassertion  of  the  national  or  local  church’s  right 
to  govern  itself  within  its  conciliar  relationship  with  the  world-wide  Church.  The  great  schism  of 
1054  resulted  from  a rejection  of  the  Western  Patriarchate  of  Rome’s  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the 
Eastern  Churches.  Historically  and  theologically  Orthodox  and  Anglicans  share  a commitment  to 
the  scriptures  and  ecumenical  councils  as  decisive  elements  in  their  ecclesiology. 

Episcope  and  Episcopos : Historical  Developments  to  the  Fourth  Century 

3.  In  the  New  Testament  the  local  churches  never  appear  without  episcope,  or  oversight,  the  ministry 
of  care  rooted  in  the  Gospel.  In  the  apostolic  Church  this  ministry  took  various  forms,  but  its  pres- 
ence seems  to  be  invariable.  There  is  scholarly  debate  regarding  the  early  forms  of  episcope.  Sometimes 
the  New  Testament  speaks  of  ministries  in  the  plural  (cf.  Romans  12.4-8;  Ephesians  4.11;  Philippi- 
ans  1.1;  Hebrews  13.7, 17;  Titus  1.5-8).  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  the  Ignatian  epistles 
provide  the  first  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  three  distinct  but  cohering  ministries  of  bishop,  pres- 
byter and  deacon,  of  which  the  bishop  provides  episcope.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  least  in 
the  communities  of  Asia  Minor,  although  we  cannot  assume  that  as  yet  this  structure  was  universal. 

4.  Historically  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  apostles  did  not  hand  on  a fixed  ministerial 
structure  to  a college  of  bishops  as  part  of  a clearly-defined  threefold  order  of  bishops,  presbyters 
and  deacons.  The  picture  is  one  of  gradual  development  from  various  forms  of  an  episcope  always 
present,  into  a pattern  of  one  bishop  in  each  local  church,  who  functioned  at  a local  level  without 
any  centralised  control. 

5.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  a significant  change  occurs  in  the  fourth  century.  A key  factor 
is  the  changed  relationship  between  the  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire,  following  the  peace  of 
the  Church  and  its  recognition  by  the  state.  This  has  new  implications  for  ecclesiastical  power.  The 
ecclesiological  question  is  how  to  interpret  the  development  of  the  pattern  of  episcope  as  it  relates 
to  the  local  church. 

6.  We  agree  that  the  Spirit  had  a guiding  role  in  this  development.  How  it  should  be  inter- 
preted, and  how  ecclesiology  should  draw  on  the  past  as  a criterion  for  the  present  and  future,  is  an 
important  theological  issue.  Neither  Anglicans  nor  Orthodox  claim  that  the  New  Testament  texts 
provide  a blueprint  for  subsequent  church  order,  although  the  Anglican  Ordinal  of  1662  assumes 
the  threefold  order  to  have  originated  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  regard 
Holy  Scripture  as  a crucial  source  for  all  doctrine,  including  ecclesiology.  Both  regard  the  doctrinal 
decisions  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils  as  normative  interpretations  of  scriptural  witness,  especially 
in  trinitarian  and  christological  doctrine  (cf.  MAS  pp.84-85). 
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7.  The  post-apostolic  Church’s  need  to  develop  episcope  is  thought  to  have  been  motivated  by 
the  death  of  the  apostles  who  had  known  Jesus  Christ.  Their  loss,  and  the  delay  in  the  Second 
Coming,  prompted  the  Church  to  find  a way  of  preserving  the  apostolic  witness  to  Christ.  The 
essential  link  between  the  apostolic  and  post-  apostolic  Church  proved  to  be  the  local  community, 
rather  than  a centrally  coordinated  structure  of  missionary  delegates.  The  post-apostolic  Church 
recognised  each  local  church  as  a full  and  catholic  church,  capable  of  judging  any  itinerant  min- 
ister. The  Church  was  also  helped  to  make  the  transition  from  the  apostolic  to  the  post-apostolic 
period  by  the  local  church’s  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  together  with  its  president’s  role  in 
expounding  the  traditions  received  from  the  apostles,  traditions  which  were  subsequently  canon- 
ised in  the  New  Testament. 

8.  The  association  of  episcope  with  the  local  church  and  with  the  Eucharist  implied  that  when- 
ever the  local  community  gathered  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  the  eschatological  community  was 
present  in  its  fullness.  In  this  way  the  local  church  reflected  heavenly  reality.  Theologically  this 
can  be  understood  to  entail  a parallel  between  God  and  the  president  of  the  eucharistic  assembly, 
surrounded  by  presbyters.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  suggest  that  this  eschatological  understanding 
of  the  local  church  gave  rise  to  the  one  bishop  {ho  episcopos)  in  Ignatius.  The  eschatological,  rather 
than  linear-  historical,  origin  proposed  here  for  the  emergence  of  the  one  bishop  is  important,  as 
is  the  context  of  worship  and  pastoral  oversight  in  which  episcopal  leadership  in  the  local  church 
emerged.  We  should  not  think  of  a juridical  caste  handing  on  power  over  the  church  or  indeed 
creating  the  church.  Over  against  the  claims  of  gnostic  groups,  Irenaeus  always  emphasises  the 
local  bishop  within  the  worshipping  community  as  the  guardian  of  true  catholic  doctrine. 

9.  For  Hippolytus,  as  for  Ignatius,  episcope  is  two-fold.  The  bishop  is  the  president  of  the  eucha- 
ristic assembly;  by  implication  the  presbyters  are  parallel  to  the  Twelve,  as  a ruling  body  of  pastors. 
All  episcope  is  truly  exercised  within  the  eucharistic  community,  and  not  apart  from  it. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  vital  significance  of  the  local  church  for  ecclesiology  in  the  early  centu- 
ries, it  is  important  to  note  that  wider  synods  did  not  constitute  an  ecclesiastical  structure  over  and 
above  the  local  communities.  Synodical  decisions  were  not  fully  valid  until  they  had  been  received 
by  the  local  churches.  Episcope  was  not  therefore  a means  of  subjecting  the  laity  to  a superior 
authority;  it  was  rather  a ministry  which  enabled  the  local  church  to  remain  a concrete  community. 

Episcope  and  Episcopos  from  the  Fourth  Century 

11.  A decisive  change  occurred  as  dioceses  grew  in  size.  In  the  experience  of  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians the  bishop  was  no  longer  the  normal  eucharistic  president.  Presbyters  became  the  eucharistic 
ministers  for  parishes,  although  the  bishop’s  name  was  mentioned  in  the  eucharistic  liturgy.  The 
bishop’s  eucharistic  role  was  overshadowed  by  his  administrative  and  teaching  functions.  He  never 
lost  the  right  to  ordain,  although  this  was  gradually  seen,  not  as  deriving  from  the  relationship 
of  his  ministry  to  Christ,  but  as  a function  of  the  power  ( potestas ) delegated  to  him  through  the 
apostolic  succession.  The  link  between  ordination  and  the  local  community  was  thus  weakened, 
and  ordination  became  the  sacramental  act  of  the  bishop.  In  the  West  the  bishop’s  reduced  eucha- 
ristic role,  and  his  increased  political  and  worldly  power,  meant  that  he  ceased  to  be  seen  as  an 
essentially  ecclesial  figure. 

12.  Presbyteral  collegiality  was  also  weakened  by  this  development:  presbyters  became  individual 
parish  priests.  In  effect  they  took  over  the  role  of  the  bishop  with  regard  to  eucharistic  presidency. 
Bishops  became  detached  from  the  local  community,  and  formed  a distinct  caste  with  direct  access 
to  its  apostolic  origins.  This  development,  spanning  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Reformation,  led  to 
catholicity  being  focussed  on  a supra-local  college’  apart  from  the  local  eucharistic  communities. 
The  eschatological  and  eucharistic  self-understanding  of  the  church  faded.  The  Church’s  relation- 
ship with  the  State  and  its  structures  after  the  fourth  century  certainly  contributed  much  to  this 
shift  away  from  the  eschatological  and  eucharistic  understanding  of  the  local  church  community. 
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Ecclesiological  Issues  of  Episcope  arising  from  the  Historical  Analysis 

13.  Scholarly  investigation  shows  that  the  apostolic  and  sub- apostolic  churches  cannot  be  said  to 
have  inherited  a fixed  and  normative  structure  of  ministry.  Anglican  ecclesiology,  notably  since 
Hooker,  has  resisted  the  claim  that  there  was  an  original  structural  blueprint  which  can  be  taken 
from  Scripture  and  applied  to  the  present  day.  Episcope , exercised  personally  by  a bishop  ( episcopos ) 
is  accepted  not  only  as  a development  which  serves  the  needs  of  the  Church,  but  also  as  a mark 
of  catholicity  and  unity  within  the  apostolic  Church,  together  with  the  holy  scriptures,  the  creeds 
and  the  sacraments.  The  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  spoke  of ‘the  Historic  Episcopate  locally  adapted 
in  the  methods  of  its  administration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and  peoples  called  of  God 
into  the  Unity  of  His  Church’.  The  Orthodox  understand  the  bishop  in  an  eschatological  and 
iconic  sense  as  representing  Christ.  The  bishop  is  a constitutive  element  of  the  Church,  around 
whom  the  local  church  gathers. 

14.  In  the  early  centuries  there  was  the  closest  possible  link  between  local  churches  and  epi- 
scope: neither  could  exist  without  the  other.  The  local  church  understood  itself  as  eschatological 
in  character,  gathered  around  Christ  in  the  Spirit,  with  the  Eucharist  as  a crucial  moment  in  its 
ecclesial  life.  ‘Eucharist’  should  be  understood  to  include  pastoral  oversight  and  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel,  which  are  no  less  central  aspects  of  ecclesial  life.  As  the  significance  of  the  local 
church  faded,  and  the  bishop  came  to  be  seen  more  as  an  administrator,  this  local,  christological 
and  eschatological  understanding  of  the  church  was  lost.  But  the  primary  ecclesial  claim  of  the 
local  church,  though  marginalised  and  neglected,  remains  strong. 

15.  Apostolic  succession  is  best  regarded  as  a succession  of  communities  represented  by  their 
bishops,  rather  than  as  a succession  of  individuals  with  power  and  authority  to  confer  grace  apart 
from  their  communities.  Local  churches  participated  in  wider  councils  through  their  bishop  who 
represented  them.  The  unity  of  the  local  churches  was  thus  maintained  and  the  catholicity  of 
the  faith  preserved,  without  the  loss  of  varying  local  customs.  Such  an  ecclesiology  is  central  to 
the  way  in  which  both  Orthodox  and  Anglicans  understand  themselves  as  communions  of  local 
churches.  So  the  Anglican  - Lutheran  Porvoo  Common  Statement  recognised  the  succession  of 
bishops  as  a necessary  aspect  of  ecclesial  life,  but  insufficient  by  itself  without  the  succession  of 
local  ecclesial  communities. 

16.  The  clear  eschatological  note  in  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  ecclesiology  challenges  our 
churches  today,  tempted  as  they  are  to  align  themselves  with  worldly  power  structures  in  order  to 
maintain  a place  in  their  national  society.  If  the  eschatological  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist 
is  indeed  the  centre  of  local  church  life,  then  eschatological  judgement,  as  well  as  grace,  must 
be  allowed  to  challenge  both  the  community  and  its  episcope.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  light  that  the 
Church  should  examine  its  own  life,  and  also  engage  with  the  needs  of  the  society  which  it  should 
seek  to  serve  rather  than  to  dominate. 

17.  To  see  the  bishop  as  the  normal  president  of  the  eucharistic  assembly  is  to  pose  sharp  ques- 
tions about  the  presbyterate  and  the  size  of  local  churches.  The  presbyter  is  now  the  minister  of 
word  and  sacrament  and  the  pastor  and  teacher  of  his  congregation,  under  the  oversight  of  the 
diocesan  bishop.  So  far  as  eucharistic  presidency  is  concerned,  the  presbyter  fulfils  the  role  of  the 
local  bishop.  Smaller  dioceses  would  make  it  easier  to  recover  the  understanding  of  the  bishop  as 
eucharistic  president. 

18.  Anglican  ecclesiology  gives  to  the  laity  an  important  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church:  the 
laity  have  their  proper  place  in  Anglican  synodical  structures.  The  Orthodox  regard  the  bishop  in 
synod  as  representing  his  whole  community.  This  difference  in  approach  requires  further  consider- 
ation, to  see  whether  it  can  be  regarded  as  a secondary  matter  about  which  there  can  be  legitimate 
diversity.  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  agree  that  the  whole  local  church  should  be  represented  in 
synodical  structures,  while  seeing  that  end  achieved  in  different  ways. 
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Conciliarity  and  Primacy:  The  Present  State  of  the  Question 

19.  We  have  not  so  far  considered  the  question  of  how  theology  appropriates  the  results  of  critical 
scholarly  study  of  historical  patterns  of  ministry  in  the  Church.  But  we  cannot  escape  this  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  a universal  primacy  in  the  Church.  The  historic  claim  of  the  Roman  primacy 
to  embody  the  primacy  given  to  Peter  has  been  shown  on  many  grounds  to  be  decreasingly  ten- 
able. In  the  Final  Report  of  ARCIC  I a more  sophisticated  theology  of  development  was  used 
to  commend  the  Petrine  primacy.  It  suggested  that  a ministry  analogous  to  that  of  Peter  in  the 
early  Church  might  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Church  now.  ARCIC  stated  ‘The  New  Testa- 
ment contains  no  explicit  record  of  a transmission  of  Peter’s  leadership;  nor  is  the  transmission 
of  apostolic  authority  in  general  very  clear.. .Yet  the  Church  in  Rome.. .came  to  be  recognised  as 
possessing  a unique  responsibility  among  the  churches:  its  bishop  was  seen  to  perform  a special 
service  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  churches... Fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church  gradually  came 
to  interpret  the  New  Testament  as  pointing  in  this  direction  (ARCIC  I,  The  Final  Report , pp. 84- 
85).  In  other  words  ARCIC  appeals  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  applying  a New  Testament 
concept  to  the  current  needs  of  the  Church.  This  raises  the  question  of  the  criteria  by  which  such 
a development  should  be  reckoned  as  of  divine  or  human  institution. 

Bishop,  Synodality  and  Primacy 

20.  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  agree  that  synodality  is  fundamental  to  the  being  of  the  Church.  The 
bishop  is  only  bishop  in  the  context  of  his  own  community,  and  when  he  participates  in  a wider 
council  he  brings  his  community  with  him.  ARCIC  I stresses  very  strongly  that  primacy  and 
conciliarity  are  inseparable.  The  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  their  response  to  the  Popes 
Encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint  said  ‘It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Encyclical  makes  so  little  reference  to 
Ecumenical  Councils  and  other  conciliar  forms  of  consultation  and  discernment  in  the  Church’, 
and  cite  the  Valamo  Statement2  as  upholding  synodal  life  as  the  principal  expression  of  commu- 
nion in  the  life  of  the  Church.3  They  urged  that  further  work  be  done  to  ensure  the  right  balance 
between  primacy  and  conciliarity,  and  to  safeguard  the  role  of  the  laity  in  synodical  structures. 
Both  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  emphasise  the  significance  of  the  local  bishop  with  his  community 
as  the  primary  expression  of  church  life.  Any  form  of  primacy  has  to  take  this  into  account. 

21.  The  theological  argument  for  primacy  begins  with  local  and  moves  on  to  regional  and 
global  leadership.  Primacy  thus  receives  increasingly  wide  expression  through  episcopal  repre- 
sentation of  the  Church’s  life.  This  ensures  a proper  balance  between  primacy  and  conciliarity; 
and  the  primate  is  the  first  among  equals  in  synods  of  bishops.  Primacy  should  not  be  seen  as  the 
prerogative  of  an  individual,  but  of  a local  church.  In  the  case  of  the  universal  primacy  this  would 
mean  the  primacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

22.  The  concept  of  the  college  of  bishops  as  an  instrument  of  unity  has  been  recendy  intro- 
duced into  Anglican  discussion  as  a means  of  unifying  both  teaching  and  policy  (cf.  The  Virginia 
Report , p.26,  50  and  appendix  16).  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  agree  that  bishops  do  not  form  an 
apostolic  college  apart  from  and  above  the  local  churches.  Bishops  are  an  integral  part  of  their 
respective  churches.  Such  an  understanding  precludes  any  form  of  centralised  universal  episcopal 
jurisdiction  standing  apart  from  the  local  churches. 

23.  If  conciliarity  is  one  important  complement  to  primacy,  reception  is  another.  Decisions 
of  councils  and  primates  need  to  be  referred  back  to  the  local  churches  for  their  acceptance.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  decisions  of  ecumenical  councils  in  the  early  Church.  In  some  cases  local 
churches  rejected  conciliar  decisions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  449  and  the  coun- 


2.  The  Sacrament  of  Order  in  the  Sacramental  Structure  of  the  Church,  New  Valamo  Finland,  26  June  1988 
(an  Eastern  Orthodox  - Roman  Catholic  agreed  statement). 

3.  May  They  All  Be  One:  A Response  of  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  to  Ut  Unum  Sint , 
1997,  p.ll. 
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cil  of  Ferrara- Florence  1438-9.  Even  when  the  local  churches  accept  a council,  time  must  always 
be  allowed  for  them  fully  to  appropriate  conciliar  decisions  of  major  significance.  Such  decisions 
must  be  received  by  the  community  in  order  to  become  authoritative.  This  fact  reinforces  the  truth 
that  bishops,  including  primates,  are  not  independent  of  their  local  churches. 

Conclusion 

24.  The  ecumenical  journey  of  our  two  churches  is  bringing  them  new  insights  and  bearing  fruit, 
and  is  indeed  vital  for  them.  Searching  questions  about  the  eschatological,  christological  and  local 
character  of  the  Church  require  a fresh  assessment  of  current  patterns  of  ecclesial  life.  Mutual 
questioning  in  charity  and  ecclesial  fellowship  reveals  aspects  of  church  life  which  may  need  to 
be  changed.  Since  each  church  is  facing  difficult  issues  including  those  of  unity  and  diversity,  and 
orthodoxy  and  dissent,  this  process  may  open  up  new  horizons;  and  we  may  be  able  to  help  each 
other  more  than  we  can  imagine. 

25.  This  may  well  be  true  of  our  consideration  of  primacy  and  synodality,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  structures  might  be  re-shaped  to  meet  urgent  needs  on  a properly  theological  rather  than 
purely  sociological  basis.  In  a similar  way  we  must  approach  the  concept  of  the  college  of  bishops 
with  great  care:  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  undermine  the  basic  principles  of  synodality  by  detach- 
ing the  bishops  from  their  church  communities,  and  setting  the  college  of  bishops  over  against  the 
Church  as  a whole. 

26.  The  Orthodox  emphasis  on  the  local  church  is  consistent  with  the  Lambeth  Quadrilaterals 
call  for  episcopacy  to  be  locally  adapted.  Such  a qualification  excludes  the  suppression  of  legiti- 
mate local  diversity.  The  Anglican  and  Orthodox  Churches  share  too  a eucharistic  understanding 
of  the  local  church.  In  this  context  eucharistic’  must  be  understood  in  its  widest  sense:  it  includes 
the  proclamation  of  the  word  and  pastoral  ministry,  and  presupposes  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 

27.  Further  work  needs  to  be  done  on  the  nature  of  the  presbyterate  in  relation  to  the  episco- 
pate. Work  must  also  be  done  on  the  role  of  the  laity  in  synods  and  the  ways  in  which  the  whole 
people  of  God  participate  in  synodical  decisions. 

28.  The  eschatological  nature  of  the  Church  shines  clearly  through  our  ecclesiology.  It  invites 
us  to  look  to  Christ,  who  nourishes  and  purifies  his  churches.  He  challenges  our  complacency,  and 
questions  our  comfortable  integration  into  secular  and  historic  structures  and  mores. 

29.  We  invite  our  churches  to  take  seriously  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  as  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  developing  appropriate  models  and  structures  of  episcopacy  and  primacy. 

VI.  Priesthood,  Christ  and  the  Church 


Introduction 

1.  In  the  previous  section  we  considered  the  historical  development  and  ecclesiological  significance 
of  the  ministry  of  bishops  in  the  Church.  We  noted  the  connection  in  the  early  centuries  between 
the  ministry  of  episcope  and  presidency  at  the  local  church’s  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  We  now 
reflect  on  the  priesdy  understanding  of  eucharistic  presidency,  whether  of  bishops  or  presbyters. 
This  priesthood  is  rightly  understood  within  the  context  both  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  and  of 
the  priesthood  of  the  Church,  and  ultimately  within  the  koinonia  of  the  Trinity. 

The  Priesthood  of  Christ 

2.  There  is  one  priesthood  in  the  Church,  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  From  the  beginning  Christian 
priesthood  has  been  understood  as  a living  witness  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church.  It  has 
been  seen  as  a sign  of  the  Paschal  mystery,  bestowed  on  all  Christians  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Priesthood,  closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
life  of  the  Church. 
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3.  If  we  are  to  understand  the  role  of  priesthood  within  the  Christian  community  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  unity,  we  must  emphasise  its  christological  and  pneumatological  foundations. 
The  early  Christian  tradition  is  clear  that  Christian  priesthood  is  not  simply  a function  necessary 
for  the  institutional  life  of  the  Church;  it  cannot  be  limited  to  particular  tasks,  such  as  episcope , pas- 
toral care,  or  even  liturgical  presidency.  Nor  is  it  an  autonomous  office  belonging  to  the  ordained 
individual.  It  is  rather  a ministry  belonging  to  the  entire  ecclesial  body,  always  related  to  the  saving 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

4.  In  the  New  Testament  all  models  and  titles  related  to  ministry  and  priesthood  are  referred 
first  to  Christ  himself.  He  is  ‘the  apostle  and  high  priest  of  our  confession  (Hebrews  3.1);  he 
is  ‘priest’  (Hebrews  8.4);  he  is  Gods  prophetic  word,  God’s  definitive  messenger  and  message 
(Hebrews  1.1-2;  Luke  7.16);  his  ministry  expresses  the  kingly  rule  of  God  (John  18.33-37; 
19-22);  he  is  ‘teacher’  and  ‘rabbi’  (Matthew  23.7-8);  he  is  ‘the  shepherd  and  guardian  ( episcopos ) 
of  our  souls’  (1  Peter  2.25).  Jesus  himself  says  ‘I  am  among  you  as  one  who  serves’  (Luke  22.27); 
he  is  a ‘servant’  ( diakonos ) (Romans  15.8).  In  his  priestly  ministry  Christ  ‘gave  himself  up  for  us,  a 
fragrant  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God’  (Ephesians  5.2). 

5.  With  reference  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  uses  several  interpretative  mod- 
els. Among  them  is  the  central  image  of  Christ  as  God’s  merciful  High  Priest,  the  mediator  of 
the  new  covenant.  Jesus’  death  was  integral  to  Christian  experience  and  teaching.  Attempts  to 
articulate  its  significance  and  meaning  had  to  be  made  in  terms  that  people  could  understand.  A 
considerable  range  of  such  attempts  is  found  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Letter  to  the  Hebrews 
presents  an  unprecedented  vision  which  broke  new  ground  and  crossed  boundaries.  It  relates  the 
prophecy  of  a new  covenant  to  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement,  and  ascribes  the  fulfilment  of  both 
to  the  One  who,  as  God’s  own  self-expression  and  great  High  Priest,  offered  once  and  for  all 
the  supremely  efficacious  sacrifice  of  himself.  This  vision  springs  from  the  author’s  own  experi- 
ence of  the  living  Jesus,  of  direct  access  to  the  ‘throne  of  grace’,  and  of  a personal  and  liberating 
communion  with  God.  Such  was  the  promise  of  the  new  covenant,  and  such  too  was  the  goal 
of  priesthood.  Both  involved  breaking  down  the  barrier  of  sin,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  full 
communion  with  God.  To  explain  how  this  barrier  was  broken  down,  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews 
uses  familiar  Jewish  imagery  of  priesthood  and  sacrifice:  ‘And  every  priest  stands  day  after  day  at 
his  service,  offering  again  and  again  the  same  sacrifices  that  can  never  take  away  sins.  But  when 
Christ  had  offered  for  all  time  a single  sacrifice  for  sins,  ‘he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God’, 
and  since  then  has  been  waiting  ‘until  his  enemies  would  be  made  a footstool  for  his  feet.  For 
by  a single  offering  he  has  perfected  for  all  time  those  who  are  sanctified’  (Hebrews  10.11-14). 
Jesus  is  both  the  fulfilment  and  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  system.  He  has  ‘appeared  once  for  all. . . 
to  remove  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself’  (Hebrews  9.26).  The  offering  of  Jesus  Christ,  both  priest 
and  victim,  has  sanctified  us  once  for  all. 

6.  Christ’s  priesthood  is  expressed  in  his  incarnate  life  and  ministry,  in  his  atoning  self-  offer- 
ing, and  in  his  eschatological  presentation  of  a redeemed  creation  to  the  Father.  As  priest  he  is  the 
mediator  between  us  and  God,  and  as  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Isaiah  53  he  intercedes  for  us  with 
the  Father.  Through  him,  the  sinless  priest  and  atoning  victim,  we  have  access  to  the  throne  of 
God.  He  is  ‘the  pioneer  and  perfecter  of  our  faith’  (Hebrews  12.2),  who  sanctifies  and  cleanses  us. 
His  priestly  work  involves  the  most  profound  empathy  with  our  condition.  His  priesdy  sacrifice 
is  unique  and  expiatory.  The  Church  derives  from  Christ’s  unique  self-offering,  and  is  associ- 
ated with  it  as  she  offers  herself  in  response  to  his  redeeming  act  of  divine  love.  In  the  life  of  the 
Church,  the  Eucharist  is  the  focus  of  the  Church’s  grateful  offering  of  herself  in  union  with  Christ, 
and  the  eschatological  moment  when  she  is  drawn  in  worship  into  the  life  of  God  the  Trinity. 

7.  On  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  writers’  understanding  of  Christ  we  can  affirm  that 
Christian  priesthood  is  directly  related  to  Christ’s  priesthood.  Christian  priesthood  is  not  simply 
a result  of  Christ’s  service  in  the  world,  nor  does  it  seek  to  duplicate  or  parallel  that  service;  it  is 
ontologically  incorporated  into  Christ’s  ministry  and  identified  with  it.  If  there  is  a sense  in  which 
the  Church  is  Christ  himself  extended  in  history,  it  follows  that  Christian  priesthood  is  Christ’s 
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priestly  office  extended  in  every  period  of  the  Church’s  life,  the  reflection  and  the  projection4  of 
Christ’s  saving  work  throughout  the  centuries.  Priesthood  is  therefore  so  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  Person  of  Christ  that  our  perception  of  the  historical  Jesus  and  his  ministry  determines 
our  view  of  Christian  priesthood. 

Trinity  and  Priesthood 

8.  From  its  beginning  Christian  theology  has  understood  Christ  as,  in  the  words  of  St  Ignatius, 
‘the  firstborn,  the  only  high  priest’  ( Smyrnaeans  9).  Significantly  St  Ignatius  adds,  ‘according  to  the 
nature  of  the  Father’.  This  suggests  that  the  point  of  Christ’s  priestly  work  is  not  only  to  present 
the  redeemed  world  to  the  Father,  but  to  open  up  creation  fully  to  the  Father’s  will  and  action. 
‘My  Father  gives  you  the  bread  from  heaven’  (John  6).  It  is  Christ’s  priesthood  that  enables  us  not 
only  to  offer  praise  to  the  Father  on  behalf  of  creation  but  also  to  be  nourished  by  the  Father’s  gift 
of  the  Son. 

9.  The  christological  understanding  of  priesthood  involves  too  a pneumatological  dimension: 
‘No  one  can  say  ‘Jesus  is  Lord’  except  by  the  Holy  Spirit’  (1  Corinthians  12.3).  Only  through  the 
Spirit  are  we  drawn  into  the  economy  of  the  Son.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  sent  into  the  world  through 
the  Son  and  in  his  name,  to  bring  to  our  remembrance  all  that  Christ  has  said  and  done  for  us 
(John  15.26).  Christology  and  Pneumatology  cannot  be  mutually  exclusive:  the  work  of  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit  are  not  independent  divine  actions.  The  Son  enters  into  human  life  ‘incarnate  from 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Virgin  Mary’;  the  Spirit,  sent  by  the  Son,  enters  into  the  world  to  be  an 
unceasing  witness  to  the  Son’s  work  and  to  be  the  unfailing  ground  for  realising  Christ’s  ministry 
in  his  body.  It  is  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  Christ’s  priestly  work  is  present  in  the  life  of  the 
Church,  and  the  priestly  character  of  the  Church  is  related  in  the  Spirit  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ. 

10.  Priesthood  is  therefore  a trinitarian  reality.  The  Father  bestows  his  grace  through  the  work 
of  the  Son,  and  that  grace  shows  itself  in  the  praise  and  thanksgiving  offered  through  the  Son  by 
those  who  have  been  fed  by  the  living  bread  from  heaven.  Both  the  feeding  and  the  thanksgiving 
are  made  possible  by  the  Spirit,  who  is  sent  into  the  world  by  the  Son.  The  trinitarian  foundation 
of  priestly  order  reveals  not  only  the  divine  origin  of  Christian  priesthood,  but  the  inseparable 
connection  of  this  priesthood  with  the  divine  koinonia. 

Priesthood  and  the  Church 

11.  The  whole  Church  is  taken  into  the  movement  of  Christ’s  self-offering  and  his  eternal  praise 
of  the  Father.  In  baptism,  the  human  person  enters  into  this  movement  and  is  configured  within 
the  ecclesial  community  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  The  First  Letter  of  Peter,  an  early  baptismal 
homily,  says  that  the  baptised  are  to  let  themselves  ‘be  built  into  a spiritual  house,  to  be  a holy 
priesthood,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ’,  and  calls  them  ‘a 
chosen  race,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation’  (1  Peter  2.5,  9).  The  priesthood  of  the  Church  is 
inextricably  linked  with  the  priesthood  of  Christ. 

12.  The  Church  exists  as  communion  ( koinonia ) with  Christ  in  the  Spirit.  Koinonia  aptly 
expresses  the  mystery  underlying  the  various  New  Testament  images  of  the  Church.  The  Church’s 
communion  with  Christ  in  the  Spirit  is  lived  out  in  the  world.  It  breaks  down  human  barriers  to 
reach  out  to  all  in  friendship  and  care.  In  Christ  there  is  ‘no  longer  Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no  longer 
slave  or  free,  there  is  no  longer  male  or  female’  (Galatians  3.28):  national,  racial,  socio-economic 
and  gender  barriers  are  overcome  in  the  peace  made  by  the  blood  of  the  Cross  at  the  heart  of  the 
universe.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  in  history  and  nature,  seeking  to  guide  all  things  into  harmony, 
and  to  bring  about  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  eschatological  hope  of  the  universe.  Christians  seek 
to  be  true  to  their  sacrificial  and  priestly  calling  to  be  ministers  of  reconciliation  and  servants  in 
this  sinful  world.  The  life  of  the  Church  can  be  called  ‘eucharistic’  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
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as  it  participates  in  the  self-  offering  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  in  the  Spirit.  Such  participation 
includes  sacrificial  service  to  the  world.  As  Jesus  consecrated  himself  in  self-giving  both  to  the 
Father  and  to  the  human  race,  so  the  Church  consecrates  herself  and  enters  into  his  self-  offering 
as  a ‘royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation  (1  Peter  2.9).  We  offer  and  present  to  God  ourselves,  our  souls 
and  bodies,  to  be  a reasonable,  holy  and  living  sacrifice.  The  whole  Church  is  priestly. 

Ordained  Priesthood 

13.  There  are  various  functions  and  images  associated  with  the  ministries  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters. Bishops  and  presbyters  are  pastors,  preachers,  teachers,  evangelists,  and  presidents  of  liturgical 
worship.  They  are  messengers,  watchmen  and  stewards  of  the  Lord.  As  church  life  developed,  the 
term  priest,  used  in  the  New  Testament  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  was  applied  first  to  bishops, 
and  subsequently  to  presbyters. 

14.  Priestly  ministry  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  ecclesial  communion.  Through 
ordination  bishops  and  presbyters  receive  the  gift  of  divine  grace  to  serve  a specific  community,  to 
which  their  mission  is  inseparably  related.  The  canonical  tradition  of  the  Church  prohibits  abso- 
lute ordinations,  that  is,  ordinations  without  a specific  appointment.  The  ministry  of  both  bishops 
and  presbyters  should  be  exercised  within  a specific  diocese  or  congregation. 

15.  The  communal  character  of  ordination  rites  reflects  the  understanding  of  priesthood  as  a 
ministry  within  a specific  ecclesial  community.  Ordination  should  never  be  performed  in  private. 
It  is  always  an  ecclesial  act,  which  takes  place  publicly  within  the  Christian  community.  It  is  not 
performed  by  the  bishop  (or  bishops)  alone,  but  by  the  bishop  together  with  the  clergy  and  the 
congregation.  The  assent  proclaimed  by  the  entire  community  in  Anglican  and  Orthodox  ordina- 
tion rites  is  not  a ritual  exclamation  but  a responsible  expression  of  ecclesial  approval.  This  liturgi- 
cal consent  has  profound  ecclesiological  significance.  It  shows  that  the  bishop  is  not  acting  alone, 
but  as  the  person  who  has  the  sacramental  authority  to  ordain  within  the  Christian  community 
and  together  with  it.  The  bishop  is  the  person  charismatically  appointed  to  safeguard  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  who  connects,  past,  present  and  future  by  what  we  call  apostolic  succession. 

16.  That  is  why  the  participation  of  at  least  three  bishops  in  the  ordination  of  a bishop  is  of 
fundamental  ecclesiological  significance.  Every  bishop  who  takes  part  in  the  ordination  of  a new 
bishop  does  so  as  the  representative  of  his  entire  flock,  which  is  present  in  the  person  of  its  bishop. 
All  the  consecrating  bishops  together  are  a visible  image  of  the  catholic  Church.  Episcopal  ordi- 
nation does  not  simply  convey  to  the  newly  ordained  juridical  privileges,  but  calls  the  bishop  to 
the  relational  ministry  of  a catholic  person  who  is  placed  within  the  community  as  a living  image 
of  the  ecclesial  unity  to  which  he  bears  witness. 

17.  When  bishops,  or  presbyters  as  representatives  of  the  bishop,  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  they 
build  up  ecclesial  unity.  In  the  Eucharist  the  people  of  God  are  in  a constant  personal  and  com- 
munal relation  to  Christ,  the  risen  Lord.  Since  earliest  times  ordinations  have  been  liturgically  and 
theologically  inseparable  from  eucharistic  communion.  The  fact  that  the  eucharistic  gathering  is 
the  exclusive  setting  of  ministerial  ordinations  asserts  that  the  priesthood  belongs  to  the  eucha- 
ristic community.  Priesthood  exists  for  the  community;  that  is  why  every  ordination  takes  place 
within  the  context  of  the  eucharistic  assembly.  The  people  of  God,  gathered  together  in  eucharistic 
communion,  constitutes  the  basis  for  ordained  priestly  ministry. 

18.  This  understanding  of  ordination  has  implications  of  paramount  importance  both  for  a the- 
ology of  priesthood  and  for  an  understanding  of  its  role  for  ecclesial  unity.  We  must  first  stress  that 
the  Eucharist  is  indispensable  for  our  spiritual  well-being,  as  a sacrament  decisive  for  our  ecclesial 
existence.  As  such  it  should  not  be  seen  as  an  objectified  rite,  disconnected  from  our  corporate 
identity,  but  as  springing  from  the  community  itself.  The  Eucharist  should  be  understood  as  a gift 
to  the  community,  to  both  minister  and  people.  In  this  sense  the  Eucharist  is  not  the  action  of  an 
ordained  individual  but  that  of  a community;  it  is  celebrated  by  priest  and  people  together.  The 
Eucharist  is  a liturgical  action  which  is  the  work  of  the  people,  not  of  a minister  apart  from  the 
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ecclesial  community.  Ultimately  the  celebrant  of  the  Eucharist  is  Christ  himself,  acting  through 
the  presiding  bishop  or  presbyter  and  the  community  to  build  up  the  body  of  Christ. 

19.  The  priestly  president  of  the  eucharistic  assembly  exercises  an  iconic  ministry.  As  the  Dub- 
lin Agreed  Statement  made  plain,  Tn  the  Eucharist  the  eternal  priesthood  of  Christ  is  constantly 
manifested  in  time.  The  celebrant,  in  the  liturgical  action,  has  a twofold  ministry:  as  an  icon  of 
Christ,  acting  in  the  name  of  Christ  towards  the  community  and  also  as  a representative  of  the 
community  expressing  the  priesthood  of  the  faithful’  (DAS  p.56).  In  the  context  of  the  Eucharist, 
the  bishop  or  presbyter  stands  for  Christ  in  a particular  way.  In  taking  bread  and  wine,  giving 
thanks,  breaking,  and  giving,  the  priest  is  configured  to  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper.  The  president 
draws  together  the  life  and  prayer  of  the  baptised,  and  offers  them  to  the  Father  with  the  bread 
and  wine.  In  the  eucharistic  prayer,  the  offering  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  mighty  deeds  of 
God,  culminating  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  mystery,  is  offered  for  all  creation.  Received  by  the 
Father,  the  gifts  of  bread  and  wine  are  returned  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  Christ’s  risen  life,  his  body 
and  blood,  the  bread  of  heaven  and  the  cup  of  salvation.  In  the  eucharistic  action,  the  Church  is 
renewed  in  its  prayer  and  self-offering  as  the  priesdy  people  of  God. 

20.  We  wish  to  stress  again  that  priesthood  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  community.  It  is 
not  an  authority  or  a power  above  the  community,  nor  a function  or  office  parallel  to  or  outside 
it.  Priesthood  is  intrinsically  related  to  the  eucharistic  offering,  the  central  empowering  event 
and  source  of  unity  of  the  ecclesial  community.  This  means  that  local  communities  find  their 
unity  in  their  priest,  through  whom  the  local  community  forms  a eucharistic  body,  sacramen- 
tally linked  and  canonically  united  with  the  catholic  fullness  of  the  Church.  Through  the  gift 
of  grace  given  to  the  ordained  person,  ecclesial  unity  and  catholicity  is  realised  in  a particular 
place  as  eucharistic  participation.  Priesthood  exists,  then,  as  a gift  of  grace  which  belongs,  not  to 
individuals  in  their  own  right,  but  to  persons  who  are  dedicated  to  serving  the  com-  munity.  The 
words  of  Christ  addressed  to  his  disciples  are  significant,  and  clearly  describe  the  true  character 
of  priestly  service:  ‘You  know  that  the  rulers  of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them,  and  their  great 
ones  are  tyrants  over  them.  It  will  not  be  so  among  you;  but  whoever  wishes  to  be  great  among 
you  must  be  your  servant,  and  whoever  wishes  to  be  first  among  you  must  be  your  slave;  just 
as  the  Son  of  Man  came,  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  his  life  a ransom  for  many’ 
(Matthew  20.25-28). 

21.  Christian  priesthood  involves  participation  in  Christ’s  own  priesdy  mission.  It  is  the  per- 
sonal gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  newly- ordained  that  enables  this  participation.  Through  the 
epiclesis  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  ordination,  Christ’s  own  priesthood  is  offered  to 
them,  and  so  remains  alive  and  effectual  within  the  ecclesial  body. 

22.  Bishops  and  presbyters  do  not  possess  an  indelible  mark  as  if  ordination  were  a magical  seal 
granting  them  personal  power  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  or  any  other  liturgical  action,  apart  from 
the  ecclesial  body.  The  priesdy  ministry  is  rather  a charismatic  gift,  enabling  those  who  receive  it 
to  serve  and  build  up  the  body  of  the  Church.  It  is  a permanent  order  of  service  only  in  union  with 
the  Church  and  by  its  discerning  authority.  Any  notion  of  ‘indelible  mark’  would  imply  that  the 
ordained  individual  possesses  forever  this  peculiar  mark  of  priesthood,  which  can  never  in  any  cir- 
cumstance be  removed  or  surrendered.  Such  a doctrine  absolutizes  priesthood  and  isolates  it  from 
the  community  of  the  Church.  Priesthood  is  thereby  grossly  distorted  and  its  significance  gready 
over-estimated.  It  becomes  something  imposed  on  the  Church,  which  is  unable  to  deprive  the 
ordained  individual  of  the  priestly  mark,  even  if  the  ordained  person  is  unworthy  to  retain  ecclesial 
grace.  Such  a doctrine  divorces  priesthood  from  its  organic  context  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  It 
gives  the  ordained  person  an  autonomous  power  above  the  Church  itself,  such  that  the  Church 
cannot  remove  the  indelible  mark  even  if  those  ordained  relinquish  the  exercise  of  their  ministries, 
or  are  deprived  of  them,  or  even  excommunicated. 

23.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  theory  of  an  indelible  mark  conferred  by  ordination  can  be  found 
in  patristic  teaching.  On  the  contrary,  the  canonical  data  leave  no  doubt  that,  once  the  Church 
decided  to  depose  a bishop  or  presbyter,  they  returned  to  the  rank  of  layman.  Those  deposed  or 
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excommunicated  were  in  no  way  considered  to  retain  their  priesthood.  The  fact  that  the  min- 
isterial rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  such  persons  did  not,  according  to  the  canons,  involve 
re-ordination,  does  not  imply  any  recognition  that  they  were  bishops  or  priests  during  the  period 
of  such  punishment.  It  meant  only  that  the  Church  recognised  what  had  been  sacramentally 
performed.  The  grace  of  ecclesiastical  ministry  was  restored  upon  his  assignment  to  an  ecclesial 
community  with  no  other  sacramental  sign  or  rite. 

24.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  catholic  Christianity,  the  fadings  of  ordained  persons 
as  human  individuals  do  not  invalidate  the  sacramental  ministries  they  exercise.  While  Christian 
maturity  and  manner  of  life  must  be  consistent  with  the  calling  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  their 
priestly  identity  is  neither  conferred  nor  maintained  as  a mark  of,  or  reward  for,  a particular  moral 
standard.  In  this  sense,  priesthood  stands  for  the  call  and  freedom  of  God  over  and  above  even  the 
personal  qualities  of  particular  ministers  and  their  communities. 

25.  In  the  light  of  what  we  have  said  above,  we  may  conclude  that  priesthood  is  in  no  way  a 
ministry  which  involves  division  or  classification  within  the  ecclesial  body.  The  distinction  between 
a priest  and  a lay  person  is  not  one  of  legal  status  but  of  distribution  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  As  St 
Paul  says,  ‘Now  there  are  varieties  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit;  and  there  are  varieties  of  services, 
but  the  same  Lord;  and  there  are  varieties  of  activities,  but  it  is  the  same  God  who  activates  all  of 
them  in  everyone’  (1  Corinthians  12.4-6).  This  means  that  through  ordination  a member  of  the 
Church  is  set  apart  in  order  to  minister  the  sacrament  of  ecclesial  unity.  In  the  patristic  tradition, 
priesthood  is  never  understood  as  an  office  based  on  an  objectified  mark  imprinted  on  the  soul 
of  the  ordained  person,  but  rather  as  an  ecclesial  gift,  a vocation  whose  purpose  is  to  build  up 
the  Body  of  Christ.  In  debates  about  the  nature  of  ordained  priesthood  the  distinction  has  often 
been  drawn  between  ‘ontological’  and  ‘functional’  definitions,  where  ‘ontological’  has  often  been 
understood  to  mean  a quality  given  to  the  individual  priestly  soul.  We  need  to  move  beyond  this 
approach,  and  consider  priesthood  on  the  basis  of  an  ontology  of  relation.  Priesthood  should  be 
considered,  not  in  and  for  itself,  but  rather  as  a relational  reality.  To  arrive  at  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  gift  of  priesdy  grace,  it  should  be  seen  in  its  eucharistic  context  and  in  its  connec- 
tion with  ecclesial  communion. 

VII.  Women  and  Men,  Ministries  and  the  Church 


Introduction 

1.  Christian  ministry  is  rooted  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  pastoral,  prophetic  and 
priestly  ministry  of  the  Church  reflects  and  continues  the  saving  work  of  Christ.  The  whole 
ministry  of  the  Church,  including  the  particular  ministries  of  lay  people,  those  in  minor  orders, 
deacons,  and  the  presidential  ministries  of  presbyter  and  bishop,  is  situated  within  the  context 
of  baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  If  the  Church  is  Christ  extended  into  history  and  reflecting  his 
eschatological  glory,  equally  Christian  ministry  is  Christ’s  ministry  realised  in  every  historic 
period  of  the  life  of  the  Church. 

2.  Ordained  ministry  is  significant  in  the  life  of  both  our  churches  and  in  our  dialogue.  It  is 
often  in  practice  equated  with  priestly  ministry.  But  the  Church’s  ministry  is  wider  than  priestly 
ministry.  We  should  not  overlook  the  ministries  of  deacons  and  lay  people.  This  particular  phase 
of  our  dialogue  has  been  occasioned  by  the  Anglican  decision  to  ordain  women  to  the  presbyter- 
ate  and  the  episcopate.  But  we  believe  this  issue  should  be  considered  in  the  wider  context  of  the 
ministries  of  women  and  men  within  the  laity  and  the  diaconate.  It  cannot  to  be  isolated  from 
the  wider  koinonia  of  the  Church.  Our  discussion  of  the  ordination  of  women  therefore  includes 
consideration  of  all  the  ministries  exercised  by  women  as  well  as  men  in  the  Church.  Agreement 
between  Orthodox  and  Anglicans  on  the  ministry  of  women  in  the  presbyterate  and  episcopate 
has  not  been  achieved.  But  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  agree  on  the  wider  ministry  of  lay  women 
and  the  ministry  of  women  in  the  diaconate. 
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Lay  Ministries 

3.  Lay  ministry  is  too  often  defined  in  relationship  to  ordained  ministries.  We  believe  that  all 
Christian  ministries  presuppose  the  grace  of  the  sacraments  of  Christian  initiation:  they  do  not 
derive  from  ordained  ministries.  We  do  not  consider  here  the  manifold  ministries  of  service  and 
witness  inherent  in  all  Christian  discipleship,  but  concentrate  on  certain  ministries  exercised  in 
both  our  traditions  by  lay  women  and  men,  which  are  recognised  or  conferred  by  the  Christian 
community  and  serve  the  Church  and  its  mission  in  the  world. 

Liturgical  Ministries 

4.  We  first  note  that  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  make  no  distinction  between  female  and  male  can- 
didates for  Christian  initiation.  Both  are  baptised  in  water;  both  are  confirmed  in  the  Anglican 
Church  or  chrismated  in  the  Orthodox  Church  in  the  same  way;  and  males  and  females  alike 
receive  the  eucharistic  gifts  in  the  same  way.  In  both  our  traditions,  women  and  men  exercise  the 
same  ministry  of  sponsors  or  godparents  to  those  being  baptised. 

5.  Both  our  traditions  assume  that  the  normal  president  of  the  rites  of  initiation  is  a bishop  or 
a presbyter,  acting  in  the  context  of  the  eucharistic  community.  But  in  exceptional  circumstances 
it  is  possible  in  both  traditions  for  deacons  to  be  the  minister  of  baptism.  When  newborn  infants 
are  in  danger  of  death,  both  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  make  provision  for  emergency  baptism  to 
be  performed  by  a lay  person.  Such  baptisms  are  equally  valid,  whether  performed  by  lay  men  or 
lay  women.  The  one  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins’  in  which  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  alike 
proclaim  their  common  faith  in  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  creed  is  conferred  without  dis- 
tinction on  females  and  males.  All  the  ministries  of  the  Church,  lay  and  ordained,  presuppose  the 
grace  of  this  foundational  sacrament  of  the  Christian  life. 

6.  Lay  men  exercise  significant  liturgical  ministries  in  both  our  traditions.  At  the  Eucharist  lay 
men  often  read  the  epistle  or  Old  Testament  reading.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Anglicans  contin- 
ued the  practice  of  the  late  medieval  period  in  restricting  lay  as  well  as  ordained  liturgical  min- 
istries to  men.  During  the  twentieth  century  restrictions  on  lay  women  were  gradually  removed, 
and  women  began  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  church.  In  many  Orthodox  churches  now  lay  women 
as  well  as  men  read  the  episde  at  the  Divine  Liturgy. 

7.  In  both  our  traditions  lay  people  function  as  thurifers,  cross-bearers,  and  altar  servers.  In 
contemporary  Anglican  practice  these  ministries  are  generally  performed  by  women  as  well  as 
men.  In  the  Orthodox  Church  they  are  normally  performed  only  by  men,  although  exceptionally 
they  are  on  occasion  exercised  by  women.  In  womens  monasteries  nuns  normally  act  as  thurifers, 
read  the  episde,  and  perform  other  liturgical  ministries,  even  in  the  sanctuary. 

8.  The  Orthodox  Church  retains  minor  ministries,  such  as  the  subdiaconate,  which  the 
Church  of  England  abolished  at  the  Reformation.  In  many  Anglican  churches  the  liturgical 
function  of  subdeacon  has  been  restored  in  recent  years.  It  is  exercised  by  lay  women  as  well 
as  lay  men.  In  the  Orthodox  tradition  the  subdiaconate  is  regarded  as  a lay  ministry.  It  is  not 
exercised  by  women. 

9.  Anglicans  recognise  the  office  of  Reader  as  a significant  lay  ministry,  in  terms  both  of  litur- 
gical and  pastoral  leadership.  A form  of  this  ministry  emerged  in  the  early  Elizabethan  period, 
due  to  a severe  shortage  of  presbyters.  The  present  office  of  Reader  was  instituted  in  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  and  quickly  spread  to  other  Provinces  of  the  Anglican 
Communion.  In  the  twentieth  century  women  began  to  exercise  this  ministry.  Readers  have  a 
variety  of  liturgical  and  pastoral  duties  in  Anglican  communities.  They  may  assist  the  priest  in  the 
celebration  of  services.  Where  there  is  no  priest  they  may  be  responsible  for  officiating  at  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Prayer.  They  are  authorised  to  assist  with  the  administration  of  holy  communion. 
They  are  licensed  to  preach.  In  communities  without  priests,  the  bishop  may  authorise  Readers 
to  baptise,  bury,  and  undertake  pastoral  care.  In  the  Orthodox  Church  the  office  of  Reader  is  one 
of  the  minor  orders  requiring  episcopal  appointment.  Readers  proclaim  the  epistle  at  the  Divine 
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Liturgy,  and  may  read  services  such  as  the  Typika.  Women  are  not  appointed  to  the  Orthodox 
office  of  Reader,  although  sometimes  they  exercise  it  in  practice. 

10.  In  Anglican  tradition  the  administration  of  holy  communion  was  until  recently  restricted 
to  ordained  ministers.  In  recent  years  it  has  become  common  for  properly  trained  and  licensed 
lay  people,  both  women  and  men,  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  sacrament  at  the  Eucharist. 
Such  eucharistic  ministers  may  also  take  holy  communion  from  the  reserved  sacrament  to  those 
unable  to  go  to  church.  In  Orthodox  tradition  communion  is  administered  only  by  bishops,  pres- 
byters and  deacons.  The  communion  cloth  may  be  held  by  lay  people,  usually  men  but  occasionally 
women,  in  particular  in  womens  monasteries. 

11.  In  both  Anglican  and  Orthodox  traditions  lay  men  and  women  form  liturgical  choirs.  In 
the  Orthodox  tradition  cantors  are  usually  men,  although  more  recently  women  have  begun  to 
fulfil  this  role.  Women  are  also  being  trained  as  choir  directors.  Anglican  church  choirs  have  tra- 
ditionally been  made  up  of  men  and  boys.  Women  and  girls  now  increasingly  exercise  a musical 
ministry  as  directors  of  music,  choir  directors,  organists  and  choristers. 

12.  Lay  men  and  women  play  an  important  part  in  Orthodox  and  Anglican  liturgical  life.  They 
are  involved  in  the  care  of  church  buildings  and  furnishings,  and  in  preparing  the  church  for  litur- 
gical celebrations.  In  the  Orthodoxy  Church  the  special  bread  used  in  the  eucharistic  celebration 
is  often  prepared  by  women. 

Mission  and  Evangelism 

13.  Anglican  and  Orthodox  lay  people  have  been  active  in  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Church. 
They  have  brought  the  Gospel  to  new  lands  and  peoples,  and  have  responded  to  the  Church’s  call 
to  serve  the  mission  of  local  Christian  communities.  They  have  helped  to  found  and  support  mis- 
sionary organisations,  and  placed  their  professional  skills  at  the  disposal  of  such  societies  and  the 
communities  they  have  served.  The  title,  ‘Equal  to  the  Apostles’,  given  in  the  Orthodox  tradition 
to  certain  outstanding  evangelists,  has  been  given  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

Education  and  Scholarship 

14.  Anglican  and  Orthodox  lay  men  and  women  have  long  been  active  in  the  field  of  Christian 
education.  Women  in  particular  teach  in  Sunday  schools,  as  well  as  in  church  schools.  Some 
schools  have  been  founded  and  staffed  by  monastic  communities,  often  of  women.  Women  are 
involved  in  education  in  the  mission  field,  as  well  as  in  theological  colleges  and  university  facul- 
ties of  theology.  In  both  our  traditions  women  as  well  as  men  are  academic  theologians,  although 
the  tradition  of  lay  theologians  is  stronger  in  the  Orthodox  than  in  the  Anglican  tradition,  where 
academic  theologians  have  normally  been  ordained. 

Monasticism 

15.  Monastic  communities  of  men  and  women  are  part  of  church  life  in  both  our  traditions. 
Orthodox  monasticism  has  had  a continuous  history  since  antiquity;  Anglican  monastic  life  came 
to  an  end  at  the  Reformation,  and  was  revived  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  medieval  England 
the  majority  of  monastic  and  religious  communities  were  male.  Since  its  restoration  Anglican 
monasticism  has  been  predominandy  female.  Many  communities  are  active,  and  have  run  schools, 
hospitals,  orphanages  and  homes  for  the  elderly.  Others  are  contemplative,  devoted  to  the  monas- 
tic life  of  liturgical  and  personal  prayer  in  community.  In  both  our  traditions  nuns  as  well  as  monks 
undertake  the  ministry  of  spiritual  direction,  while  the  ministry  of  hospitality  is  fundamental  to 
the  monastic  vocation.  In  Orthodoxy  nuns  often  assist  the  local  bishop. 

Spiritual  Direction 

16.  In  both  our  traditions  the  ministry  of  spiritual  direction  has  been  exercised  by  lay  people  as 
well  as  clergy.  The  Orthodox  starets  or  elder,  though  usually  a priest,  can  sometimes  be  a nun  or  a 
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non-ordained  monk.  They  are  sought  out  as  spiritual  fathers  or  mothers  because  of  their  personal 
holiness.  In  the  Anglican  tradition  gifted  lay  women  and  men  conduct  retreats. 

Conclusion 

17.  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  have  not  traditionally  described  the  functions  fulfilled  by  lay  people 
as  ‘ministries’.  Yet  in  both  our  traditions  lay  men  and  women  serve  the  body  of  Christ  and  its  mis- 
sion. They  can  properly  be  considered  ministers  of  Christ  and  his  Church,  who  make  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  life  of  both  our  Churches.  We  need  to  reflect  on  the  theological  and  ecclesio- 
logical  significance  of  such  ministries,  which  St  Paul  describes  as  gifts:  ‘The  gifts  he  gave  were  that 
some  would  be  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers,  to  equip  the 
saints  for  the  work  of  ministry,  for  building  up  the  body  of  Christ’  (Ephesians.  4.11-12).  Anglicans 
and  Orthodox  together  acknowledge  the  many  gifts  of  the  Spirit  given  to  lay  men  and  women  for 
building  up  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Church. 

The  Diaconate 

18.  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  maintain  the  diaconate  as  a distinctive  ministry  in  its  own  right, 
but  also  as  an  order  which  prepares  the  way  for  ordination  to  the  presbyterate.  There  are  more 
permanent  deacons  in  the  Orthodox  Church  than  in  the  Anglican.  But  in  both  churches  the  great 
majority  of  those  ordained  to  the  diaconate  are  subsequendy  ordained  as  presbyters.  The  canoni- 
cal tradition  of  sequential  ordination,  the  cursus  honorum , goes  back  to  the  fourth  century.  There  is 
however  some  criticism  among  both  Anglican  and  Orthodox  theologians  of  the  practice  of  con- 
ferring a lower  order  as  the  prerequisite  for  ordination  to  a higher.  Our  two  traditions  would  do 
well  to  recognise  the  diaconate  as  a distinctive  order,  embodying  the  ministry  of  service  ( diakonia ) 
given  to  the  whole  body  of  Christ.  Ordination  to  the  presbyterate  from  the  diaconate,  and  to  the 
episcopate  from  the  presbyterate,  should  not  be  regarded  as  promotion  in  a worldly  sense.  This 
would  be  untrue  to  the  model  of  ministry  set  out  in  Scripture  and  the  oldest  tradition. 

19.  Alongside  the  male  diaconate  has  been  the  diaconate  for  women.  There  have  been  women 
deacons  or  deaconesses  in  both  the  Anglican  and  Orthodox  traditions,  though  with  very  differ- 
ent histories.  The  diaconate  of  women  was  known  in  some  New  Testament  communities,  and  is 
attested  in  the  East  from  the  third  century,  and  in  the  West  from  the  fifth.  The  Orthodox  Church 
never  formally  abolished  the  order  of  deaconesses,  but  their  demise  in  the  Byzantine  tradition 
dates  from  the  eleventh  century.  Recently  there  have  been  calls  for  the  restoration  of  the  diacon- 
ate for  women  in  the  Orthodox  tradition.  The  Inter-Orthodox  Consultation  at  Rhodes  in  1988 
recommended  the  restoration  of  the  diaconate  for  women.  The  conference  of  Orthodox  women  at 
Damascus  ini 996,  entitled  ‘Discerning  the  Signs  of  the  Times’,  also  commended  the  ministry  of 
deaconesses.  At  a meeting  in  Istanbul  in  1997  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  said: 

Among  the  many  important  recommendations  of  the  Damascus  conference  is  the  call  for  the  full 
restoration  of  the  order  of  women  deacons.  This  recommendation  echoes  a similar  one  coming  from 
the  Inter-Orthodox  consultation  in  Rhodes  in  1988.  The  order  of  women  deacons  is  an  undeniable 
part  of  the  tradition  coming  from  the  early  church.  Now,  in  many  of  our  churches,  there  is  a growing 
desire  to  restore  this  order  so  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  of  God  may  be  better  served.  There 
are  already  a number  of  women  who  appear  to  be  called  to  this  ministry. 

Anglican  Churches  restored  the  order  of  deaconess  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  The  work  of 
deaconesses,  alongside  that  of  other  lay  women,  provided  Anglicans  with  further  experience  of 
the  ministries  of  women.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  women  began  to  be  ordained 
to  the  diaconate  alongside  men.  The  Anglican  history  of  women’s  ordination  to  the  presbyterate 
and  the  episcopate  must  be  seen  against  this  background.  Anglican  and  Orthodox  members  of 
our  dialogue  do  not  disagree  with  regard  to  the  ordination  of  women  as  deacons  or  deaconesses. 
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Women,  Men  and  the  Ordained  Priesthood 

20.  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  together  acknowledge  the  ministries  of  women  and  men  among 
the  laity  and  as  deaconesses  and  deacons.  However,  we  diverge  from  one  another  in  both  theol- 
ogy and  practice  regarding  the  place  of  women  in  the  priestly  ministries  of  bishop  and  presbyter, 
which  involve  eucharistic  presidency.  A number  of  Provinces  of  the  Anglican  Communion  have 
ordained  women  to  the  presbyterate,  and  three  Provinces  now  ordain  them  to  the  episcopate. 
Although  the  priesdy  ministry  of  women  in  the  Anglican  Communion  is  now  widely  accepted, 
the  Anglican  members  of  our  dialogue  are  mindful  that  a significant  minority  within  the  Com- 
munion opposes  the  ordination  of  women  as  presbyters  and  bishops.  While  there  are  whole  Prov- 
inces which  oppose  such  ordination,  there  is  opposition  within  those  Provinces  which  do  ordain 
women.  An  Orthodox  member  of  our  dialogue  has  reminded  us  that  some  of  the  most  persuasive 
arguments  against  the  ordination  of  women  have  come  from  Anglican  writers. 

21.  The  Orthodox  Churches  have  not  ordained  women  to  the  priestly  ministries,  and  have 
posed  substantial  theological  questions  to  their  ecumenical  partners  who  have.  This  has  been  the 
case  with  Orthodox  and  Anglicans  in  their  ecumenical  dialogue.  At  the  same  time,  the  Orthodox 
members  of  our  dialogue  are  aware  of  a small  but  not  negligible  minority  of  Orthodox  who  are  in 
favour  of  the  ordination  of  women,  or  see  no  theological  reasons  against  it. 

22.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  divisive  nature  of  this  issue  between  our  two  Churches.  Anglicans 
and  Orthodox  sometimes  suspect  that  their  differing  positions  on  this  question  reflect  an  underly- 
ing division  on  fundamental  Christian  doctrines.  We  wonder  whether  our  differences  concerning 
women  and  priesthood  stem  from  fundamentally  diverging  or  flawed  doctrines  concerning  the 
Trinity,  Christology,  Pneumatology,  anthropology,  our  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Gospel  to  culture,  ecclesiology,  primacy  and  episcopacy,  or  our  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  itself. 

23.  We  each  believe  that  our  respective  decisions  have  been  made  in  fidelity  to  Scripture  and 
Tradition,  and  in  response  to  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  essential  therefore  that  in  our 
continuing  theological  dialogue  we  respect  and  understand  each  others  theological  explanations 
in  this  area.  Yet  it  seems  inconsistent  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  one  community  to 
one  theological  conclusion,  and  the  same  Spirit  leads  another  community  to  another.  If  we  are 
convinced  that  we  are  correct  in  our  own  positions,  there  might  seem  little  point  in  engaging  in 
dialogue  with  one  another.  But  as  we  have  already  stated  we  are  convinced  that  the  Spirit  is  call- 
ing us  to  search  for  the  truth  with  openness  and  a readiness  to  question  our  own  certainty  ( V.24). 

24.  Our  present  aim  is  therefore  to  understand  each  others  theological  position  on  the  place 
of  women  and  men  in  the  presbyterate  and  episcopate.  Our  initial  task  is  neither  to  prove  nor  dis- 
prove each  other  s position,  but  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  more  difficult  task  of  asking  whether 
our  differences  point  to  a deeper  theological  division,  and  whether  our  differences  in  theology  and 
practice  are  sufficiendy  serious  to  divide  us  as  churches.  We  have  to  ask  whether  the  ordination 
or  non-ordination  of  women  is  such  a weighty  dogmatic  issue  that  it  justifies  division  in  the  body 
of  Christ. 

25.  We  approach  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women  as  presbyters  and  bishops  within 
the  context  of  the  lay  and  diaconal  ministries  we  have  outlined  above,  and  in  the  broader  theologi- 
cal context  of  the  earlier  sections  of  this  statement,  on  trinitarian  ecclesiology,  Christology  and 
Pneumatology,  theological  anthropology,  and  the  relationship  of  the  Gospel  to  culture.  Within 
this  context  our  intention  is  to  articulate,  and  seek  to  understand,  the  theological  reasons  for  our 
respective  positions.  In  the  course  of  our  dialogue,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  the  theological 
realm  is  where  both  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  discover  a surprising  degree  of  consensus.  Theol- 
ogy may  open  new  avenues  for  both  our  traditions,  and  place  our  differences  on  the  ordination  of 
women  in  a healthier  perspective. 

26.  Anglicans  have  distinguished  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  presbyterate  from  their  ordi- 
nation to  the  episcopate.  This  distinction  is  important  from  the  canonical  and  pastoral  points  of 
view.  But  we  wish  to  affirm  that  the  theological  arguments  for  and  against  the  inclusion  of  women 
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in  the  presbyterate  and  episcopate  are  identical.  The  priestly  and  eucharistic  leadership  of  the 
Church  is  focused  on  the  bishop,  from  whom  presbyters  derive  their  ministry.  Theologically  there- 
fore they  are  the  same.  Both  ministries  of  eucharistic  presidency  are  priestly,  and  are  configured  in 
the  same  way  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ. 

27.  In  section  VT,  ‘Priesthood,  Christ  and  the  Church’,  we  recorded  our  agreement  on  the  fun- 
damental nature  of  priesthood,  and  on  the  relationship  between  the  ordained  priesthood  and  the 
priesthood  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church.  Against  that  background  we  examine  now  the  arguments 
for  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the  ordained  priesthood.  The  argument  of  those  in  favour  of  the 
ordination  of  both  women  and  men  to  the  presbyterate  and  episcopate  begins  with  the  affirmation 
that  the  priest  is  a guarantor  of  the  Church’s  identity  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  slave  nor  free,  male  nor  female. 

28.  We  have  earlier  affirmed  that  the  language  of ‘Father’  and  ‘Son’  in  Christian  theology  is  not 
gendered:  it  refers  only  to  the  relations  of  these  two  Persons  of  the  Trinity  and  to  the  derivation 
according  to  existence  of  the  one  from  the  other.  It  does  not  refer  to  their  likeness  to  a male  parent 
and  his  offspring.  To  confess  Jesus  as  ‘Son  of  the  Father’  is  to  confess  that  the  Son  is  distinct  from 
the  Father;  and  yet,  as  the  term  homoousion  was  intended  to  signify,  he  is  Son  by  nature. 

29.  Christ’s  priesthood,  in  which  baptised  women  and  men,  as  well  as  presbyters  and  bishops, 
participate,  is  integral  to  his  humanity,  which  was  male.  Yet  we  have  agreed  (IV.5)  that  while 
Christ  is  the  perfect  male  person,  and  no  androgyne,  his  saving  work  extends  equally  to  male 
and  female.  To  use  the  maleness  of  the  incarnate  Logos  as  an  argument  against  the  ordination 
of  women  to  the  priesthood,  however,  would  run  counter  to  the  ways  in  which  the  Bible  and 
the  Fathers  speak  of  the  Incarnation.  St  John  speaks  of  the  Word  becoming  ‘flesh’  (John  1.14); 
St  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  Jesus  ‘taking  the  form  of  a slave’  (Philippians  2.7)  and  of  being  ‘born  of 
a woman’  (Galatians  4.4).  The  stress  is  on  his  assumption  of  our  common  humanity,  rather  than 
male  humanity  in  particular,  in  order  to  share  and  overcome  the  fate  of  all  human  persons,  and  so 
inaugurate  the  new  humanity. 

30.  We  have  earlier  noted  that  when  the  early  Fathers  referred  to  the  Word  of  God  becom- 
ing man  they  used  the  Greek  word  anthropos , signifying  ‘human  being’  rather  than  ‘male’,  and  the 
abstract  term  anthropotes  meaning  humanity,  not  maleness  (IV.  11).  Christ  is  the  new,  life-giving 
Adam,  contrasted  not  with  Eve,  but  with  the  old  Adam  who  brought  death  (cf.  Romans  5.12ff;  1 
Corinthians  15.20ff).  He  bears  our  fate  in  the  sense  that  he  both  lives  out  the  new  life  of  obedi- 
ence to  God,  and  makes  it  available  to  all,  women  and  men  alike.  We  share  in  the  life  of  the  new 
Adam  through  baptism,  and  it  is  sustained  in  us  through  eucharistic  communion.  The  Letter 
to  the  Hebrews  affirms  that  Christ  has  ‘in  every  respect  been  tested  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin 
(Hebrews  4.14);  he  became  like  us  so  that  ‘by  the  grace  of  God  he  might  taste  death  for  everyone’ 
(Hebrews  2.9).  In  St  John’s  Gospel,  Jesus’ flesh  is  given  ‘for  the  life  of  the  world’  (John  6.51). 

31.  The  Church’s  Tradition  strongly  upholds  this  view.  St  Athanasius  writes,  ‘The  Logos  who  in 
himself  could  not  die,  assumed  the  body  which  could  die,  in  order  to  sacrifice  his  body  as  his  own 
for  all.’  Hippolytus  of  Rome  writes,  ‘In  order  to  be  considered  equal  to  us,  he  took  hardship  upon 
himself,  he  was  willing  to  hunger,  to  thirst,  to  sleep,  not  to  resist  suffering,  to  be  obedient  to  death, 
to  rise  visibly’.  The  same  idea  is  found  in  the  Latin  theology  of  Leo  the  Great:  ‘He  descended 
among  us  to  assume  not  only  the  substance,  but  also  the  condition  of  our  sinful  nature’.  St  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  says,  ‘Christ  saves  both  (women  and  men)  by  his  passion.  Was  he  made  flesh  for  the 
man?  So  he  was  also  for  the  woman.  Did  he  die  for  the  man?  The  woman  also  is  saved  by  his  death. 
He  is  called  ‘seed  of  David’:  and  so  perhaps  you  think  the  man  is  honoured.  But  he  is  also  born  of 
a virgin,  and  this  is  on  the  woman’s  side’  ( Oratio  37.7).  All  patristic  teaching  on  this  question  may 
be  summed  it  up  in  Gregory  of  Nazianzus’  simple  phrase:  ‘For  that  which  he  has  not  assumed  he 
has  not  healed;  but  that  which  is  united  to  his  Godhead  is  also  saved’  ( Epistle  101,  PG  37, 181D). 

32.  For  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  virtually  all  the  Fathers  there  is  no  contradiction  in  affirm- 
ing that  Jesus  Christ  as  a male  was  truly  and  completely  human.  Although  he  was  born  as  a 
particular  man  at  a particular  time,  Scripture  and  Tradition  are  clear  that  he  stands  for  all  and 
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assumes  the  fate  of  all,  so  that  all  may  be  saved.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  his  maleness,  as  con- 
trasted with  femaleness,  is  of  particular  significance.  What  is  significant  in  Christ’s  humanity,  and 
what  is  symbolised  by  the  humanity  of  the  ordained  priest,  is  the  human  condition  which  the  Son 
assumes  in  order  to  save. 

33.  The  resurrected  body  of  Jesus  is  wholly  continuous  with  his  historical  body.  His  risen  body 
is  already  eschatologically  transformed,  transfigured  and  glorified,  as  our  bodies  will  be,  for  Christ’s 
humanity  overcomes  death  (cf.  11.29).  By  his  resurrection  humanity  is  restored  to  wholeness:  ‘it  is  sown 
a physical  body,  it  is  raised  a spiritual  body’  (1  Corinthians  15.44).  Some  of  the  Fathers,  in  particular  St 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  St  Maximus  the  Confessor  affirm  that,  in  the  risen  life  in  Christ,  the  distinc- 
tion between  male  and  female  is  radically  transformed.  St  Maximus  writes:  ‘Christ  brought  unity  to 
human  existence,  mystically  removing  at  the  spiritual  level  the  differences  of  male  and  female;  the  true 
nature  of  humanity  {ton  logon  tisphyseos)  is  set  free  in  both  male  and  female  from  those  characteristics 
that  have  to  do  with  the  passions  (Maximus  Conf.,  Quaestiones  ad  Thalassum  48,  PG  90, 436A). 

34.  This  equality  of  women  and  men  is  eschatological.  In  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  and 
Apostles’  creeds  confession  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  the  body,  follows  confession 
of  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  new  humanity  is  associated  with  Baptism  and  Eucharist  because 
there  the  Spirit  is  at  work,  opening  humanity  to  the  future  and  to  a new  quality  of  human  rela- 
tionship. In  this  new  relationship  human  persons  are  not  identified  on  the  basis  of  their  past  or 
present:  they  are  granted  a future  in  spite  of  their  past  or  present  (cf.  11.35). 

35.  In  the  Eucharist  the  community  of  the  baptised,  the  eschatological  people  of  God,  is 
renewed  in  its  identity  as  the  community  of  the  reign  of  God,  which  participates  in  the  mission 
of  Christ  to  the  world  (cf.  IV.21).  Anglican  members  of  the  Commission  acknowledge  that  the 
eschatological  understanding  of  the  Eucharist  is  particularly  strong  in  Orthodox  theology  and 
spirituality.  The  Eucharist  is  not  simply  the  memorial  {anamnesis)  of  the  cross  and  resurrection, 
but  also  anticipates  the  future  reign  of  God,  in  which  it  enables  us  to  participate.  We  make  the 
memorial  of  Christ  who  has  died,  is  risen,  and  will  come  again.  Paradoxically,  we  remember  in  the 
Eucharist  the  coming  reign  of  God,  and  behold  what  we  shall  be. 

36.  In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  above  about  the  transformation  of  gender  in  the  new  life 
of  the  kingdom,  many  Anglicans  hold  that  there  are  compelling  theological  grounds  for  ordaining 
women  as  well  as  men  to  the  priestly  and  presidential  ministries  of  presbyter  and  bishop,  or  at  the 
very  least  that  there  are  no  compelling  theological  reasons  against  doing  so. 

37.  While  the  Orthodox  subscribe  fully  to  the  biblical  and  patristic  teaching  that  the  salvation 
Christ  offers  to  humanity  through  the  Incarnation  is  extended  equally  to  male  and  female,  they 
distinguish  this  from  the  ministerial,  and  especially  the  eucharistic  service  of  the  Church.  Faithful 
to  tradition,  which  consistently  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Church’s  life  has  reserved  the  min- 
istry of  eucharistic  presidency  to  male  members  of  the  Church,  they  see  no  convincing  theological 
reason  for  the  decision  of  the  Anglican  and  other  Western  Churches  to  deviate  from  this  age  long 
tradition  by  ordaining  women  to  the  eucharistic  priesthood.  Their  objection  to  such  a decision  is 
based  on  the  following  grounds: 

i.  The  eucharistic  president  acts  in  persona  Christi.  Although  the  Christ  in  whose  person  the 
eucharistic  president  acts  is  the  eschatological  Christ,  we  are  not  allowed  to  conclude  from  this, 
without  a deeper  examination  of  the  matter,  that  maleness  is  not  his  specific  human  nature, 
and  thus  part  of  his  identity.  In  stating  that  “in  Christ  there  is  neither  male  nor  female”  Paul, 
as  the  context  clearly  shows,  was  referring  to  the  situation  which  results  from  baptism,  while 
Maximus  the  Confessor  speaks  of  the  overcoming  of  the  division  and  conflict  between  the 
sexes  and  not  of  the  ultimate  elimination  of  their  difference.  This  matter,  the  Orthodox  feel, 
ought  to  have  been  taken  into  deeper  consideration  before  any  decision  to  ordain  women  was 
taken  and  acted  on,  particularly  in  the  context  of  ecumenical  dialogue. 

ii.  Although  the  Church  must  listen  to  society  and  its  expectations  of  her,  sociological  con- 
siderations are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  innovations  pertaining  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Church,  particularly  in  its  eucharistic  form.  Theological  and  ecclesiological  considerations 
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are  more  decisive.  With  regard  to  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood,  the  Orthodox 
do  not  feel  that  they  are  doing  injustice  to  women  by  not  ordaining  them,  since  ordination 
does  not  involve  the  exercise  of  some  kind  of  power  (potestas),  but  is  a specific  service  to  the 
community  Women,  like  many  other  lay  members  of  the  Church,  have  their  own  ministry  to 
perform,  which  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  ordained  ministry. 

iii.  The  Orthodox  think  that  in  the  context  of  the  ongoing  ecumenical  dialogue,  questions  of 
such  seriousness  and  significance  as  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood  require  pro- 
found theological  examination.  The  cost  of  schism  or  of  the  perpetuation  of  division  is  too  high 
to  outweigh  any  pastoral  benefits  that  may  result  from  such  innovation.  While  appreciating  the 
pastoral  motivation  that  has  led  the  Anglican  Communion  to  ordain  women  to  the  priesthood, 
the  Orthodox  think  that  the  theological  dimension  of  this  matter  remains  open,  and  deserves 
further  and  deeper  consideration  and  study  in  ecumenical  dialogue. 

Issues  for  further  discussion 

38.  Given  the  extent  of  our  agreement  on  the  role  of  women  in  the  Church  in  general,  and  on 
the  ordination  of  women  as  well  as  men  to  the  diaconate,  we  need  to  reflect  further  on  the  issues 
involved  in  our  disagreement  on  the  priestly  ordination  of  women  in  particular. 

i.  Earlier  in  our  statement  we  agreed  that  the  issue  of  Christ  and  culture  is  relevant  to  our 
dialogue  (cf.  III.6).  In  the  light  of  what  we  said  there,  we  need  to  consider  to  what  extent  our 
respective  decisions  to  ordain,  and  not  to  ordain,  women  to  ministries  involving  eucharistic 
presidency  are  influenced  by  culture.  We  need  also  to  ask  by  what  criteria  we  accept  or  reject 
cultural  influences  in  this  particular  case. 

ii.  Further  reflection  is  needed  on  the  theological  reasons  for  our  disagreement  on  the  ordina- 
tion of  women,  and  the  place  of  canon  law  in  this  regard. 

iii.  Given  that  there  is  no  conciliar  teaching  on  the  priestly  ministries  of  women,  we  need  to 
consider  the  extent  to  which  our  differences  on  this  matter  constitute  heresies  which  justify 
division  among  Christians.  The  Orthodox  must  tell  Anglicans  whether  or  not  the  priestly 
ordination  of  women  is  heretical,  in  the  sense  that  the  Montanist  practice  of  ordaining  women 
was  condemned  as  heretical.  If  the  Orthodox  consider  it  heretical,  they  must  explain  why.  We 
need  first,  however,  to  define  carefully  what  we  mean  by  heresy,  what  constitutes  a heresy,  and 
the  consequences  of  heresy  for  communion. 

iv.  If  the  ordination  of  women  does  not  constitute  a heresy,  we  need  to  ask  to  what  extent  the 
ordination,  or  non-ordination,  of  women  affects  our  communion  with  one  another.  If  our  differ- 
ences on  this  matter  can  be  contained  within  Christian  communion  (, koinonia ),  then  we  must  ask 
what  might  be  the  next  steps  along  the  path  to  unity  between  Anglicans  and  Orthodox. 

39.  We  wish  in  conclusion  to  affirm  our  conviction  that  our  theological  differences  with  regard 
to  the  ordination  of  women  do  not  undermine  the  agreement  we  have  reached  in  the  previous 
sections  of  this  statement. 


VIII.  Heresy,  Schism  and  the  Church 

Introduction 

1.  In  the  Creed  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  proclaim  the  Church  to  be  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apos- 
tolic. In  our  statement  on  the  Mystery  of  the  Church  in  the  Dublin  Agreed  Statement  of  1984  we 
affirmed:  ‘Catholicity  stands  in  contrast  to  heresy  and  schism.  If  Christians  cease  to  love  each 
other  or  to  respect  Church  order  they  are  in  danger  of  schism.  If  they  depart  from  the  essentials 
of  the  apostolic  faith  they  become  guilty  of  heresy.  The  catholicity  of  the  Church  is  shown  in  the 
multiplicity  of  particular  local  churches,  each  of  which,  being  in  eucharistic  communion  with 
all  the  local  churches,  manifests  in  its  own  place  and  time  the  one  catholic  Church.  These  local 
churches,  in  faithful  response  to  their  own  particular  missionary  situation,  have  developed  a wide 
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diversity  in  their  life.  As  long  as  their  witness  to  the  one  faith  remains  unimpaired,  such  diversity 
is  seen  to  be  not  as  a deficiency  or  cause  for  division,  but  as  a mark  of  the  fullness  of  the  one  Spirit 
who  distributes  to  each  according  to  his  will/ 

2.  Since  there  is  disagreement  between  us  regarding  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priest- 
hood, we  must  ask  whether  such  diversity  should  be  seen  as  a reason  for  division.  This  question 
requires  serious  reflection  on  the  nature  of  heresy  and  the  closely  related  question  of  schism.  Our 
first  task  is  to  define  our  understanding  of  the  terms  heresy  and  schism;  we  are  well  aware  that  in 
the  present  context  both  terms  are  too  often  misused  and  abused.  Our  second  task  is  to  identify 
the  criteria  by  which  an  idea,  teaching,  practice,  person,  or  community  may  jusdy  be  called  hereti- 
cal, as  well  as  identifying  by  what  authority  such  a judgement  is  made.  A related  task  is  to  identify 
the  criteria  by  which  a person  or  community  may  be  judged  as  schismatic.  Our  third  task  is  to 
consider  the  consequences  for  eucharistic  communion  of  judging  a teaching,  practice,  person  or 
community  as  heretical  or  schismatic.  This  is  to  raise  the  question  as  to  when  disagreement  on  an 
issue  justifies  division  among  Christians. 

The  Meaning  of  Heresy  and  Schism 

3.  The  Greek  words  hairesis  and  schisma  are  found  in  various  places  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
original  meaning  of  the  word  hairesis  is  personal  choice’.  In  classical  Greek  it  is  a neutral  term 
designating  a sect,  party,  or  system  of  thought.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Justin  Martyr  uses  the  term  in 
the  mid-second  century  to  describe  the  parties  or  systems  of  thought  within  Christianity  by  anal- 
ogy with  the  philosophical  schools.  At  least  from  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  hairesis  is  more  precisely 
used  to  identify  abnormal  and  false  Christian  doctrine,  with  the  cognate  word  hairetikoi  referring 
to  dissidents  from  the  catholic  faith.  In  its  classical  sense,  heresy  is  that  which  denies,  distorts  or 
undermines  the  original  witness  and  teaching  of  the  aposdes,  as  opposed  to  orthodoxy,  which 
preserves  the  true  sense  of  this  teaching  and  witness.  Whereas  the  apostolic  faith  is  given  to,  and 
received  and  preserved  by  the  ecclesial  community,  a heresy  finds  its  origins  in  a particular  indi- 
vidual, who  stresses  one  part  of  the  truth  at  the  expense  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  truth  as  a whole.  In 
short,  when  Christians  depart  from  the  essentials  of  the  apostolic  faith  they  fall  into  heresy.  After 
Irenaeus,  the  standard  sources  from  which  such  dissent  is  made  are  the  teaching  of  the  apostolic 
writings  found  in  the  canon  of  scripture,  the  teaching  of  the  unbroken  succession  of  bishops,  and 
the  Rule  of  Faith  which  contains  the  deposit  of  apostolic  teaching.  While  the  Rule  of  Faith  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  is  Tradition  in  the  broadest  sense,  from  the  fourth  century  the  deposit 
of  apostolic  teaching  includes  more  specifically  the  dogmatic  articulations  of  faith  made  by  the 
Ecumenical  Councils,  focussed  in  a particular  way  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed.  As 
we  have  said  above  ( V.6),  both  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  regard  the  decisions  of  the  Ecumenical 
Councils  as  having  gained  a normative  status  as  proper  interpretations  of  the  Scriptural  witness 
especially  in  trinitarian  and  christological  doctrine. 

4.  While  heresy  begins  as  a departure  from  the  apostolic  faith  within  the  Church,  those  who 
believed  in  heretical  teaching  have  often  removed  themselves  from  the  wider  Christian  com- 
munity, that  is,  from  eucharistic  communion.  Significandy,  the  original  meaning  of  schisma  is 
a break  or  tear’.  It  is  commonly  accepted  that  heresy  refers  to  a departure  from  the  faith,  while 
schism  refers  to  a departure  from  the  eucharistic  communion  of  the  Church.  While  there  are 
many  instances  in  early  Christianity  where  schismatic  communities  shared  elements  of  the  com- 
mon faith  of  the  Church,  but  became  separated  for  other  reasons,  such  as  theological  rigidity, 
moral  rigourism,  and  personal  rivalry,  schism  inevitably  involves  an  ecclesiological  anomaly,  and 
may  even  involve  an  ecclesiological  heresy. 

5.  Schism,  whether  it  arises  from  un-Christian  behaviour,  false  teaching  or  an  unwillingness  to 
live  under  authority,  causes  the  fabric  of  the  Church  to  be  strained  until  its  threads  begin  to  come 
apart.  Schism,  which  involves  physical,  bodily  separation,  is  an  outward,  blatant  sign  of  an  inner 
disease.  Because  the  disunity  of  the  churches  betrays  Christ’s  prayer  ‘that  they  may  be  one’  and 
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abrogates  the  credal  proclamation  of  the  oneness’ of  the  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  Church,  schism 
was  often  considered  a more  serious  matter  than  heresy.  For  this  reason  John  Chrysostom  went  so 
far  as  to  argue  that  nothing  angers  God  so  much  as  division  in  the  Church  . . . not  even  martyrdom 
can  wipe  out  that  crime’  {On  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Homily  X.15).  Division,  whether  in  the 
form  of  schism,  heresy,  or  simply  unreconciled  hostility,  is  a sin  that  renders  the  mode  of  being  of 
the  Church  in  which  we  live  our  daily  lives  an  imperfect  and  distorted  image  of  its  true  self.  It  may 
be  that  reflection  on  the  existential  reality  of  the  Church  will  turn  us  from  the  analysis  of  heresy  to 
the  analysis  of  schism  and  division  as  the  foundational  sin  that  we  are  called  to  overcome. 

The  Criteria  for  Applying  the  Term  ’Heresy' 

6.  In  response  to  their  own  particular  missionary  situation,  local  churches  have  developed  a wide 
diversity  in  their  life.  Historically,  however,  certain  instances  of  diversity  have  impaired  their  wit- 
ness to  the  apostolic  faith,  distorting  it  and  becoming  a cause  for  division.  Current  imprecise  and 
imprudent  uses  of  the  word  ‘heresy’  may  lead  to  the  perception  that  the  word  is  more  of  a problem 
than  a help  in  dealing  with  emerging  theological  restatements  or  reconsideration,  and  the  recovery 
of  certain  practices.  But  the  classical  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  criteria  by  which  it  is  applied,  may 
be  very  helpful  to  Christians  at  the  present  time  as  they  seek  to  live  out  the  Gospel  in  new  situa- 
tions, and  especially  as  they  work  for  the  recovery  of  Christian  unity. 

7.  In  the  classical  sense,  heresy  is  a denial  of  the  apostolic  faith,  and  a betrayal  of  the  existential 
reality  of  the  Church  as  a community  of  faith.  The  self-revelation  of  God,  in  the  prophets  and 
in  Christ,  to  which  the  Scriptures  and  Tradition  bear  witness,  cannot  be  understood  in  isolation 
from  the  community  in  which  it  is  received.  The  ecclesial  reality  can  only  be  expressed  in  fidelity 
to  the  ways  in  which  it  has  been  expressed  from  its  beginning  in  the  apostolic  witness,  namely  the 
canonical  Scriptures  and  the  Tradition  as  articulated  in  the  Rule  of  Faith,  culminating  in  the  dog- 
matic teaching  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils.  Any  teaching  or  practice  which  denies  the  doctrinal 
truths  they  express  must  therefore  be  considered  as  heretical.  These  criteria,  then,  place  significant 
limits  and  conditions  on  the  use  of  the  term  heresy. 

8.  Teachings  which  attack  the  existential  reality  of  the  Church’s  distinctive  life  are  unequivo- 
cally heretical  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  Church’s  existential  reality  can  only  be  expressed  in 
the  terms  in  which  it  has  been  articulated  from  its  inauguration:  the  creative  love  of  God,  God’s 
truth,  grace  and  self-revealing  action  in  the  history  to  which  the  Church  belongs,  redemption  in 
the  crucified  and  risen  Christ,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  new  life  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  hope  of 
an  everlasting  inheritance.  Because  these  are  the  Church’s  distinctive  and  fundamental  beliefs,  any 
teaching  which  denies  the  objective  truth  they  express  empties  them  of  their  existential  meaning. 
Such  teaching  distorts,  denies  and  undermines,  not  the  opinions  of  Christians,  whether  alone  or 
assembled  in  council,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  itself.  It  may  be  regarded  not  as  heresy 
but  as  unacknowledged  apostasy.  It  is  not  a deviant  way  of  understanding  an  article  of  faith,  but  a 
denial  of  faith  itself  and  a betrayal  of  the  Church  as  the  community  of  faith. 

The  Discernment  of  Heresy 

9.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  heresy,  the  Church  may  at  times  find  it  unavoidable  to  disassoci- 
ate itself  publicly  from  teachings,  theological  views  or  practices  which  it  considers  to  be  seriously 
subversive  of  essential  Christian  truths.  The  need  for  wisdom,  theological  acumen,  tact,  patience, 
and  firmness  is  obvious.  To  underline  the  pastoral  rather  than  simply  the  juridical  significance  of 
such  action,  any  public  consideration  or  judgement  of  heresy  must  be  undertaken  in  a positive  and 
constructive  manner,  accompanied  by  a convincing  explanation  of  what  the  Church  does  believe: 
the  best  answer  to  bad  doctrine  is  good  doctrine. 

10.  Heresy  affects  the  life  of  the  Church,  even  if  it  also,  rightly  or  wrongly,  affects  the  theo- 
logical sensibilities  of  particular  individuals.  Individual  Christians  cannot  therefore  declare  one 
another,  another  community,  a teaching  or  practice  heretical.  Such  a judgement  properly  belongs 
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to  the  Church  as  a community,  making  use  of  the  same  canonical  mechanisms  which  declare  a 
particular  teaching  or  practice  to  be  a faithful  response  to  their  particular  missionary  situation  or 
cultural  context.  Like  reception,  discernment  of  heresy  does  not  take  place  on  the  level  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  the  community.  Such  an  activity  can  only  occur  within  a dynamic  community  that 
is  structured  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the  spiritual  gift  (charism)  of  reception  just  as  important 
as  the  charism  of ‘instruction  and  indeed  of ‘rejection.  The  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  In 
this  sense,  the  discernment  of  heresy  is  closely  linked  with  the  ongoing  process  of  reception,  in 
which  innovations,  proposed  for  the  sake  of  actualising  the  Gospel,  are  first  discerned,  and  then 
welcomed  or  rejected.  An  innovation  can  be  rejected  as  heresy  only  when  it  is  judged  to  deny, 
distort  or  undermine  the  apostolic  faith. 

11.  Such  discernment  properly  begins  as  an  exercise  of  episcope,  and  its  various  modalities  must 
always  include  the  local  bishop.  At  times,  the  assistance  of  other  regional  local  churches  and  their 
bishops  is  required,  in  the  form  of  a council  or  synod.  Ultimately,  however,  it  is  only  an  Ecumenical 
Council,  whose  decisions  are  received  by  the  whole  Church,  that  can  declare  a teaching  hereti- 
cal. The  whole  canonical  and  synodical  tradition  of  the  Church  can  be  understood  as  a series  of 
attempts  in  the  course  of  time  to  set  out  the  forms  of  Church  life  and  belief  that  would  best  enable 
local  churches  to  live  in  love  and  unity.  The  pastoral  role  of  the  bishop  as  teacher  and  interpreter 
of  apostolic  faith  is  inseparable  from  the  episcopal  ministry  as  guardian  of  unity,  expressed  liturgi- 
caUy  in  eucharistic  presidency.  In  the  eucharistic  liturgy,  the  community’s  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  God,  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  given  ritual  expression.  The  eucharistic  liturgy  itself  may  then 
be  seen  as  the  ecclesial  community’s  criterion  for  determining  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  as  cor- 
rect or  incorrect  praise  (doxa)  and  giving  of  praise  (, doxologia ),  the  concrete  working  out  of  the 
ancient  principle  lex  orandi  lex  credendi. 

12.  The  discerning  and  judging  of  a particular  idea,  teaching,  or  practice  as  heretical  is  closely 
related  to  the  process  of  reception.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  has  often  been  the 
case  that  such  discernment  has  led  to  a clearer  articulation  of  the  apostolic  faith,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Ecumenical  Councils.  In  determining  the  teachings  of  Arius  heretical,  for  instance,  the 
Church  found  fresh  ways  to  express  the  apostolic  faith  in  the  conciliar  Creed  of  the  Council  of 
Nicea.  Openness  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  essential  in  the  process  of  discerning  heresy  today. 

Conclusion 

13.  We  are  impelled  to  ask  what  it  means  for  one  church  to  be  out  of  eucharistic  communion  with 
another  church,  when  there  is  no  formal  condemnation  of  heresy  and  no  departure  from,  or  con- 
tradiction of,  the  apostolic  faith,  and  when  there  is  in  fact  a common  recognition  of  the  basic  and 
central  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  possible  to  proclaim  the  Scriptures  and  recite  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  together.  As  we  agreed  in  the  statement  on  the  Mystery  of  the  Church 
in  the  Dublin  Agreed  Statement.  ‘The  unity  of  the  Church  is  expressed  in  common  faith  and  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  it  takes  concrete  and  visible  form  as  the  Church,  gathered  around 
the  bishop  in  the  common  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Nevertheless,  we  find  ourselves  in 
an  abnormal  situation.  We  are  a disrupted  Christian  people  seeking  to  restore  our  unity.  Our  divi- 
sions do  not  destroy  but  they  damage  the  basic  unity  we  have  in  Christ,  and  our  disunity  impedes 
our  mission  to  the  world  as  well  as  our  relationships  with  each  other.’ 

IX.  Reception  in  Communion 

Introduction 

1.  We  do  not  intend  to  cover  all  aspects  of  the  vast  and  complex  topic  of  reception  in  the  Church, 
but  to  touch  on  some  areas  which  are  of  particular  ecumenical  importance.  The  Moscow  Agreed 
Statement  of  1976  recognised  ‘the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  not  only  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  also  in  the  Councils,  and  in  the  whole  process  whereby  Scriptures  and  Councils  have 
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been  received  as  authoritative’  (MAS  13).  It  also  noted  that  ‘theological  evaluation  is  required  of 
processes  whereby  the  teaching  of  Councils  has  been  recognised  and  received’  (MAS  18. c).  Our 
discussion  of  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood  has  shown  the  need  for  a clear  common 
understanding  of  reception  in  the  Church,  and  how  new  forms  of  church  life  and  ministry  should 
be  recognised  and  received.  This  question  is  broader  than  that  of  the  reception  of  doctrinal  formu- 
lations, while  being  inseparable  from  it. 

2.  Reception  is  part  of  the  ongoing  life  of  the  Church.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  the  Church  has  constantly  received  and  re-received  the  message  of  her  Lord.  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  in  receiving  our  humanity,  received  his  mission  from  the  Father.  He  received  too 
the  history  and  Scriptures  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  which  he  belonged  as  man.  Belonging  to  a 
particular  generation  at  a particular  time,  he  acted  and  spoke  within  the  tradition  transmitted  to 
him.  In  the  Scriptures  themselves,  stories,  images  and  ideas  in  one  part  are  taken  up  and  reworked 
in  other  parts.  The  process  of  reception  precedes  the  Church,  which  herself  can  be  seen  as  a prod- 
uct of  reception. 

3.  Within  this  general  sense  of  reception,  the  term  acquired  in  the  course  of  history  a specific, 
technical  meaning.  In  this  narrower  sense  it  is  mainly  associated  with  the  decisions  of  the  Councils 
of  the  Church.  In  canon  law  reception  came  to  refer  to  the  consent  given  by  the  people  of  God  to 
a particular  conciliar  or  ecclesiastical  decision. 

4.  Reception  has  become  a basic  theological  concept  in  the  modern  ecumenical  movement.  But 
whereas  the  classical  idea  of  reception  assumed  a united  Church  with  known  and  agreed  organs 
of  reception,  Christians  now  hold  different  views  about  how  reception  operates.  Yet  the  divided 
churches  are  being  called  not  only  to  receive  from  one  another  but  also  to  receive  one  another.  This 
raises  fundamental  ecclesiological  questions,  since  in  this  context  the  highest  degree  of  reception  is 
not  doctrinal  agreement  but  mutual  ecclesial  recognition.  Ecumenically,  reception  is  coming  to  be 
seen  as  a process,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  churches  are  called  to  acknowledge  elements 
of  sanctification  and  truth  in  one  another.  This  implies  that  they  are  being  called  to  recognise  in 
one  another  elements  of  Christ’s  Church.  Reception  in  this  sense  is  a difficult  and  complicated 
process,  which  does  not  replace  the  classical  view  of  reception  but  builds  on  it.  Some  churches  are 
so  deeply  bound  to  their  traditions  that  they  cannot  act  without  reference  to  the  classical  view  of 
reception.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches,  as  well  as  the  Anglican  Communion, 
have  certain  fixed  organs  and  procedures  of  reception  which  they  cannot  bypass  in  their  ecumeni- 
cal relations.  We  believe  that  the  classical  view  of  reception  contains  many  elements  that  can  be 
helpful  in  our  present  situation,  if  we  appreciate  them  theologically  and  make  proper  use  of  them. 

5.  Essential  to  reception  of  faith  and  ecclesial  structure  is  that  it  occurs  within  communion:  it 
must  be  understood  in  the  light  of  a theology  of  communion.  We  agree  on  the  importance  of  a 
renewed  classical  model  of  reception  and  on  its  general  shape.  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  together 
are  aware  of  participating  in  a challenging  process  of  discernment  in  which  innovations  proposed 
for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  are  considered,  and  then  received  or  rejected.  This  is  part  of  the  demand 
for  faithfulness  in  a rapidly  changing  world.  What  the  Church  believes  she  should  receive,  she 
believes  to  be  also  the  gift  of  God.  Whether  perceived  as  revelation  or  God’s  saving  acts,  the  gift 
is  always  that  of  God’s  love. 

The  Theological  Significance  of  Reception 

6.  Reception  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  origins  and  very  being  of  the  Church.  The  Church  was  born 
out  of  a process  of  reception  and  has  continued  to  exist  and  grow  through  reception.  Theologi- 
cally reception  has  two  basic  aspects.  The  first  is  that  the  Church  receives:  the  second  is  that  the 
Church  is  received.  The  Church  receives  from  God,  through  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  Christ 
the  Church  is  received  by  God.  The  Church  also  receives  from  the  history  and  culture  of  the  world, 
including  its  tragic  and  sinful  experiences  and  failures,  for  it  is  the  body  of  the  crucified  Lord  who 
takes  upon  himself  the  sins  of  the  world.  Reception  from  the  world  is  inextricably  linked  with  the 
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Church’s  reception  by  the  world.  As  a distinct  community  within  the  world,  the  Church  exists  in 
dialogue  with  the  non-ecclesial  realm,  in  her  effort  to  persuade  the  world  to  receive  the  incarnate 
Christ.  What  is  called  mission  should  rather  be  understood  as  reception.  Mission  can  be  misun- 
derstood as  the  Church  attempting  to  impose  herself  on  the  world,  whereas  the  Church  properly 
offers  herself  to  the  world  for  reception.  The  prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  says  that  when  the 
Son  of  God  came  to  what  was  his  own,  his  own  people  did  not  receive  him  (John  1.11).  Reception 
from  God  and  by  God,  from  the  world  and  by  the  world,  is  a process  rooted  in  the  being  of  the 
Church  as  communion.  The  Church  is  both  the  product  of  communion  and  its  instrument.  From 
the  ecclesial  perspective  both  mission  and  reception  are  expressions  of  communion. 

7.  A perfect  expression  of  ecclesial  reception  is  that  of  one  church  receiving  another.  In  the 
early  Church,  such  reception  stemmed  from  the  basic  understanding  that  the  Church,  although 
one,  exists  as  churches,  and  that  these  churches  exist  as  one  Church  by  constandy  receiving  one 
another  as  sister  churches. 

8.  What  the  Church  always  receives  is  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  incarnate  in  his  unique  and 
beloved  Son,  and  given  to  us  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  exists  to  give  to  the  world  the  love 
of  God  she  has  received.  Because  what  is  received  is  God’s  love  in  Christ,  incarnate,  crucified  and 
risen,  St  Paul  uses  the  technical  terms  parelabon  and  paralabete  with  reference  to  Jesus  Christ.  As 
you  have  received  Jesus  Christ,  continue  to  live  your  lives  in  him’,  he  tells  the  Colossians  (2.6). 
The  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of ‘receiving  a kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken  (12.28).  Jesus 
uses  the  same  word  in  his  promise  to  the  disciples  in  John  14.3:  ‘I  will  come  again  and  take  you 
(paralepsomai)  to  myself’.  Paul  warns  the  Romans  not  to  reject  one  whom  God  has  welcomed 
(proselabeto),  so  making  evident  the  implications  of  reception  for  the  Church’s  life  in  communion 
(14.3).  Our  reception  of  each  other  in  the  community  depends  on  Christ’s  receiving  us,  and  the 
doxological  dimension  of  reception  in  communion  is  made  clear:  ‘welcome  ( proslambanesthe ) one 
another,  therefore,  just  as  Christ  has  welcomed  ( proselabeto ) you,  for  the  glory  of  God’  (Romans 
15.7).  Reception  is  no  dry  technical  term:  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Christian  experience  of  salva- 
tion. To  receive  the  love  of  God  is  necessarily  an  act  of  communion  in  which  we  are  received  by 
God.  We  receive  God  himself;  and  we  share  in  the  mutual  reception  of  churches  and  believers  in 
and  through  the  love  of  God.  This  love  embraces  the  world  God  created,  and  for  which  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son.  We  cannot  receive  Christ  without  receiving  the  love  of  God,  nor  can  we 
receive  the  love  of  God  for  the  Church,  without  receiving  and  sharing  God’s  love  for  his  world. 

9.  In  the  context  of  this  broader  sense  of  reception,  Paul  affirms  that  the  Church  has  also 
received  the  Gospel  of  Christ  (1  Corinthians  15.1;  Galatians  1.9-12).  This  is  the  good  news  of 
God’s  love  for  the  world  in  Christ,  expressed  in  the  concrete  form  of  a credal  statement  of  the 
historical  events  which  constitute  God’s  gift  of  his  love  to  us.  In  receiving  the  Gospel,  the  Church 
therefore  also  receives  the  historical  events  of  Jesus  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection,  events  pivotal 
in  the  history  of  God’s  people  and  the  key  to  the  world’s  salvation.  In  this  way  the  Church  receives 
a creed  which  she  confesses  as  a true  statement  of  God’s  acts  in  the  history  of  his  people  and  of 
humanity,  an  affirmation  that  ‘God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son’  to  save  the  world 
(John  3.16).  Receiving  this  creed  in  such  verbal  confessions  does  not  detract  from  receiving  it  in  a 
personal  and  existential  way.  This  is  clear  in  the  context  of  the  Eucharist.  Paul’s  use  of  paralamba- 
nein  in  connection  with  the  Eucharist  indicates  that  in  the  Church  we  receive  a person  rather  than 
ideas.  Paul  speaks  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  as  something  he  had  received  from  the  Lord 
and  handed  on  to  the  Corinthian  Christians  (1  Corinthians  11.23).  This  is  of  great  importance  for 
our  understanding  of  reception. 

10.  The  early  Christian  kerygma  was  received  and  re-received  many  times  in  the  early  Church’s 
writings,  among  them  the  gospels  and  episdes.  In  order  to  protect  its  truth,  the  Church  recognised 
certain  of  these  writings  as  canonical  and  formulated  a Rule  of  Faith  as  the  key  to  the  correct  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures.  In  her  efforts  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  original  kerygma,  the  Church 
was  led  to  develop  a ministry  responsible  for  protecting  the  kerygma  from  heretical  distortions. 
The  doctrinal  decisions  of  this  ministry,  particularly  in  the  form  of  conciliar  decisions,  become  an 
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essential  part  of  what  is  received  only  when  distortions  of  the  narrative  and  meaning  of  the  events 
that  constitute  the  gift  of  God’s  love  to  us  can  have  serious  existential  consequences.  Dogmatic 
formulations  which  are  not  shown  to  bear  such  existential  consequences  should  not  be  proposed 
for  reception  as  authoritative  and  essential  teaching.  The  Church  does  not  receive  and  transmit 
ideas  or  doctrines  as  such,  but  the  very  life  and  love  of  God  for  humanity. 

11.  Since  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  the  gift  of  God’s  love  to  the  world  in  each  place, 
she  is  herself  the  object  of  reception,  both  in  the  sense  that  she  has  to  be  accepted  and  received  by 
the  world,  and  in  the  sense  that  churches  have  to  recognise  one  another  within  the  communion  of 
the  one  Church.  As  long  as  the  world  rejects  the  Church,  or  the  churches  reject  one  another,  the 
need  for  reception  will  exist. 

Reception:  The  Classical  Concept 

12.  God  gives  his  Son  to  us  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  fact  determines  how  reception  takes  place. 
Of  the  many  aspects  of  Pneumatology,  the  most  important  so  far  as  ecclesiology  is  concerned  is 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  communion  ( koinonia ).  Since  reception  takes  place  in  the  Spirit,  it  always 
happens  in  and  through  an  event  of  communion.  When  God  gives  his  love  to  us  in  his  Son,  he 
does  not  compel  us  to  receive  this  gift,  for  the  Spirit  is  freedom.  Reception  cannot  be  imposed  by 
authority,  since  the  authority  of  truth  is  recognised  in  and  through  communion. 

13.  Communion  is  realised  in  the  ecclesial  community.  Reception  must  take  place  within  the 
concrete  community  or  communities  of  the  Church.  It  is  important  to  be  clear  that  not  every  form 
of  community  is  an  ecclesial  community:  the  Church  is  specifically  a eucharistic  community.  This 
has  implications  for  our  understanding  of  the  process  of  reception: 

i.  However  widely  something  has  been  accepted  in  the  Church,  it  has  not  been  received  ecclesi- 
ally  unless  it  has  been  received  in  the  context  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Word  of  God,  together  with 
credal  and  conciliar  formulations,  are  seen  to  be  received  only  when  they  are  integrated  into 
the  eucharistic  community’s  liturgical  celebration.  This  is  the  ancient  principle  of  lex  orandi  lex 
credendi.  In  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  the  Gospel  and  the  existential  life  of  the  commu- 
nity are  united  in  the  Church’s  prayer.  The  doxological  expression  of  belief  in  the  eucharistic 
celebration  is  the  most  accessible  and  authentic  indication  of  what  the  Church  receives  as  its 
authoritative  teaching.  Equally,  participation  in  the  Eucharist,  and  functions  performed  in  its 
celebration,  indicate  whom  the  Church  receives  as  members  and  ministers. 

ii.  Reception  of  the  Gospel,  the  creeds,  and  authoritative  teaching  is  the  work  not  of  individ- 
uals but  of  communities.  The  Church  therefore  needs  a ministry  which  expresses  the  unity  of 
the  local  ecclesial  communities.  In  the  classical  model  of  reception  this  is  the  function  of  the 
ministry  of  episcope , at  whose  heart  is  the  ministry  of  memory  (anamnesis).  Focussed  in  the 
bishop  as  eucharistic  president,  this  ministry  ensures  that  the  transmission  of  the  Gospel  is 
inseparable  from  the  actualisation  of  the  Gospel,  sacramentally  in  the  Eucharist,  and  visibly 
in  the  life  and  witness  of  the  Church  in  the  world.  Each  local  church  receives  the  Gospel 
as  one  body  through  the  one  episcopos  in  each  place.  This  one  bishop  guarantees  that  what  is 
received  is  essentially  what  previous  communities  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  other 
contemporary  ecclesial  communities,  have  received.  This  is  ascertained  through  councils  and 
expressed  in  their  decisions.  In  the  classical  model,  therefore,  the  episcopal  office  is  essential 
to  the  process  of  reception. 

iii.  Presupposing  that  in  the  Holy  Spirit  everything  takes  place  as  an  event  of  communion,  the 
classical  model  of  reception  assumed  that  every  decision  taken  by  bishops  in  council  had  to  be 
received  by  the  community.  The  bishop  was  the  focus  of  a dynamic  community  whose  charism 
of  reception  is  no  less  important  than  the  charism  of  instruction.  If  the  community  could  do 
nothing  without  the  bishop,  the  bishop  had  to  receive  the  Amen  of  the  community.  This  was  a 
profoundly  eucharistic  approach  to  reception,  since  the  Amen  of  the  people  was  always  indis- 
pensable in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 
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iv.  Reception  has  to  be  at  the  universal  level  as  well  as  the  local.  For  universal  communion 
a ministry  of  universal  reception  is  essential.  This  ministry  should  be  episcopal  in  nature.  It 
should  be  exercised  by  the  head  of  a local  church,  to  ensure  that  universal  catholicity  does  not 
ignore  the  catholicity  of  the  local  church.  In  every  case  the  consensus  of  the  whole  community 
should  be  obtained.  This  should  be  transmitted  through  the  local  bishops  rather  than  through 
individuals,  so  that  the  personal,  communal,  and  collegial  aspects  of  reception  are  held  together. 
Granted  these  conditions,  this  ministry  should  be  sought  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

v.  Reception  of  the  Gospel  implies  its  inculturation:  different  people  receive  the  Gospel  and 
Christ  himself  in  different  ways.  Reception  therefore  requires  room  for  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  a variety  of  cultural  forms.  This  is  a further  reason  why  reception  must  always  pass 
through  the  local  church. 

In  the  classical  model  of  reception  each  local  church  receives  the  Gospel,  and  constantly  re- 
receives it,  through  the  ministry  of  episcope  acting  in  communion  with  all  the  baptised  and  with  all 
other  local  churches,  through  conciliar  decisions  and  a universal  ministry.  We  now  examine  how 
applicable  this  model  is  today. 

Reception:  The  Present  Ecumenical  Situation 

14.  In  recent  decades  there  has  been  a growing  ecumenical  consensus  regarding  the  application  of 
the  classical  model  of  reception,  although  differences  among  the  churches  remain.  There  is  room 
for  hope  that  a renewed  classical  model  of  reception  can  be  helpful  at  the  present  time,  particularly 
in  situations  where  innovations  proposed  by  some  are  held  by  others  to  threaten  the  integrity  of 
the  faith  and  the  communion  of  the  churches. 

i.  There  is  a growing  consensus  that  reception  involves  relating  the  Gospel  to  the  actual  needs 
of  humanity,  and  not  simply  applying  juridical  norms  to  new  situations.  Anglicans  and  Ortho- 
dox agree  that  this  requires  us  to  receive  Scripture  and  Tradition  with  attentiveness  to  contem- 
porary needs  and  with  respect  for  different  cultural  backgrounds. 

ii.  There  is  also  a growing  consensus  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  proper  context  of  reception,  and  that 
reception  is  not  complete  without  eucharistic  communion.  This  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  ecu- 
menical movement.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  achieve,  the  universal  admission  that  the  Eucharist 
occupies  a central  place  in  the  process  of  reception  is  an  important  step  forward.  Although  the 
Anglican  Communion  and  the  Orthodox  Church  have  not  yet  reached  this  goal,  they  are  com- 
mitted to  the  journey  towards  it.  Both  agree  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  proper  context  of  reception. 

iii.  There  are  still  differences  among  the  churches,  as  well  as  within  them,  regarding  the  authority 
to  be  given  to  the  past.  Some  churches  appear  to  attach  litde  or  no  importance  to  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Church  in  past  centuries.  Others  believe  that  there  is  a historical  continuity 
that  reception  cannot  ignore.  But  that  raises  crucial  questions  regarding  which  aspects  of  this 
continuity  are  essential,  what  should  be  received,  whether  the  churches  are  able  to  be  selective, 
whether  there  is  a hierarchy  of  truths,  a difference  between  dogma  and  theologoumena,  and 
between  the  essence  of  faith  as  such  and  its  expression  by  schools  of  theology.  If  reception  is  not 
merely  a passive  process,  we  must  ask  what  part  hermeneutics  plays  in  the  process  of  reception  in 
new  contexts  and  cultures.  These  are  crucial  questions  whose  answers  affect  the  problem  of  recep- 
tion. It  is  a hopeful  sign  that  they  are  now  acknowledged  and  discussed  so  widely  and  profoundly. 
We  Orthodox  and  Anglicans  address  these  questions  together  in  our  dialogue. 

iv.  In  the  wider  ecumenical  movement,  the  greatest  immediate  difficulty  concerns  the  office  of 
bishop.  On  this  point  two  hopeful  signs  are  emerging.  First,  those  churches  in  which  episcopacy 
is  an  essential  ministry  realise  that  it  should  be  exercised  in  the  sense  of  episcope,  in  union  with 
the  whole  community.  Second,  some  churches  which  traditionally  have  rejected  episcopacy  are 
considering  the  need  for  a ministry  of  episcope  as  an  essential  instrument  of  ecclesial  unity.  On  this 
issue  we  have  already  recorded  our  agreement  ( V.15).  A related  issue  is  that  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  This  difficult  issue  maybe  resolved  if  it  is  put  in  the  right  theological  perspective. 
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15.  In  the  light  of  this  continuing  ecumenical  search  for  clear  agreement,  we  may  establish 
some  basic  features  of  a renewed  classical  model  of  reception. 

i.  Reception  is  a matter  not  only  of  texts  but  of  churches  and  people.  In  reacting  to  texts,  the 
churches  begin  a process  of  receiving  one  another  as  churches. 

ii.  All  churches  need  to  question  their  own  tradition  and  re-receive  it,  re-aligning  themselves 
with  the  original  apostolic  community.  Re-reception  requires  careful  discernment,  which 
should  be  a common  discernment  in  communion  with  one  another. 

iii.  The  final  decision  is  made  by  churches,  and  not  by  individuals,  however  great  their  theo- 
logical expertise  and  influence  in  their  community  might  be.  ‘Churches’  in  this  context  means 
communities  structured  for  the  sake  of  communion.  Reception  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
individuals  or  authorities  in  isolation:  it  must  be  an  act  of  communion.  Ecclesial  reception 
happens  within  ecclesial  communion  and  is  itself  a constitutive  element  of  such  communion. 

iv.  Scripture  and  Tradition  have  to  be  received.  In  specific  instances  that  process  may  be  com- 
pleted. But  in  general  transmitting  what  is  handed  on  is  a continuous  process:  receiving  and 
re-receiving  is  a process  which  is  never  finished.  To  speak  of  an  open  process  of  reception  is  to 
acknowledge  the  exigencies  of  historical  existence. 

The  Reception  of  the  Faith  in  Communion 

16.  When  the  Church  receives  a particular  truth,  she  inevitably  adjusts  it  to  its  own  historical 
context,  which  includes  the  particular  culture  and  language  in  which  she  receives  that  truth.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Greeks.  Tie  Christian  faith  sprang  from 
Judaism,  and  from  the  beginning  was  stamped  by  Hebrew  thought.  Although  by  the  time  of  Jesus 
Greek  thought  had  already  penetrated  Judaism,  it  was  difficult  for  the  Greek  mind  to  receive  the 
biblical  message.  This  became  particularly  clear  when  in  the  second  century  the  Greek  intelligen- 
tsia began  to  accept  biblical  faith.  The  Apologists,  notably  St  Justin  Martyr,  inevitably  received  the 
Gospel  in  and  through  platonic  philosophy.  This  was  even  more  the  case  with  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Origen.  Some  biblical  scholars  and  historians  have  accused  the  whole  patristic  period 
of  an  acute  hellenization  of  the  Gospel.  Yet  there  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  reception  of  the 
Christian  faith  without  inculturation. 

17.  The  Church  is  called  to  actualise  the  Gospel  in  every  age  and  culture.  From  the  beginning 
the  Gospel  has  been  expressed  in  particular  cultures;  and  its  spread  has  involved  a meeting  of 
cultures.  Authentic  evangelisation  requires  respect  for  the  culture  it  seeks  to  win  over.  But  how- 
ever much  that  culture  may  be  respected  and  affirmed,  it  must  be  transformed  as  well  as  accepted. 
As  the  Church  has  sought  in  the  Spirit  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  teach  it,  she 
has  engaged  with  many  different  cultures.  They  have  been  transformed  by  the  Gospel,  as  it  has 
given  appropriate  expression  to  divine  revelation.  In  this  the  Church  manifests  the  freedom  with 
which  Christ  has  set  it  free  (Galatians  5.1).  As  Christ  in  his  humanity  engaged  with  the  culture 
and  beliefs  of  his  first  century  Jewish  compatriots,  so  in  Christ  we  have  the  freedom  to  engage  in 
dialogue  with  the  cultures  in  which  we  live,  and  which  in  part  shape  our  humanity. 

18.  The  inculturation  of  the  Gospel  inevitably  involves  some  kind  of  change  in  the  original 
expression  of  faith.  We  should  expect  considerable  diversity  of  forms  of  new  life  and  teaching  in 
the  Church.  As  the  community  of  members  of  Christ’s  body,  who  have  died  to  self  and  been  made 
God’s  children  in  the  Spirit,  the  Church  participates  in  the  new  creation  in  Christ.  The  Church  is 
empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bear  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit’s  indwelling  ( enoikesis ) in 
the  body  of  the  Church  ensures  both  the  preservation  of  the  truth  and  new  life.  Indeed,  the  life  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Church  is  the  essence  of  Tradition  (paradosis).  The  Church  is  alive  because  truth 
and  new  life  have  been  given  to  her,  and  her  existence  depends  on  the  gift  of  revelation  that  she 
has  received  from  God.  Revelation  is  Tradition  and  becomes  Tradition  within  the  Church.  It  is  so 
precisely  because  it  was  transmitted  ( paredothe ) in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  becomes  Tradi- 
tion because  the  Church  preserves  it  throughout  her  history,  as  the  power  of  her  life.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  the  diversity  of  the  new  life  in  the  Spirit  should  not  however  be 
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understood  in  a narrowly  conservative  way.  Tradition  is  not  a principle  which  strives  to  restore  the 
past:  it  is  not  only  the  memory  of  words,  but  the  constant  abiding  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  a charismatic, 
not  a historical,  principle. 

19.  Such  an  approach  raises  many  questions,  regarding  the  continuity  of  Tradition,  respect  for 
both  change  and  continuity  in  the  Church’s  application  of  reception,  and  the  basis  on  which  Tra- 
dition and  innovation  can  be  reconciled.  It  is  the  problem  of  reaching  a proper  synthesis  between 
Christology  and  Pneumatology.  Christology  represents  historical  facticity:  ‘Jesus  Christ  is  the 
same  yesterday  and  today  and  forever’  (Hebrews  13.8).  The  Spirit  is  freedom  and  change.  Innova- 
tors appeal  to  the  Spirit  in  support  of  their  innovations,  yet  the  ancient  Church  often  identified 
innovation  with  heresy.  We  may  ask  how  the  Gospel  could  be  received  in  a fresh  culture  if  all 
innovation  were  to  be  condemned  as  heresy.  If  we  follow  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  we  may  come 
to  the  following  conclusions: 

i.  In  defining  a new  dogma  the  Church  has  always  built  upon  an  already  existing  one.  There 
can  never  be  innovation  in  an  absolute  sense:  there  must  always  be  some  continuity  with  what 
has  been  received  by  previous  generations.  That  is  why,  in  the  doctrinal  disputes  of  the  patristic 
period,  all  parties  sought  support  for  their  views  in  the  Scriptures:  they  were  concerned  to 
demonstrate  continuity.  The  Fathers  made  no  distinction  between  the  binding  nature  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture  and  that  of  the  Tradition  expressed  through  the  Councils:  for  them  both 
were  equally  inspired  by  the  Spirit.  What  mattered  was  continuity  as  the  ground  on  which 
innovation  or  change  could  be  acceptable  in  formulating  a new  dogma.  The  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  built  upon  Nicea’s  Christology  in  order  to  extend  Christ’s  consubstantiality  with  the 
Father  to  his  consubstantiality  with  humanity,  while  the  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council  appealed 
to  Chalcedon’s  two  natures  Christology  in  order  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  two  energies  and  two 
wills  in  Christ.  In  this  way  the  Church’s  authoritative  teaching  was  extended,  while  its  new 
articulation  was  consistent  with  what  had  already  been  received.  New  definitions  could  only  be 
received  by  the  Church  if  they  were  in  conformity  with  accepted  dogmas. 

ii.  In  such  circumstances  innovation  is  not  heresy.  This  is  not  to  affirm  the  notion  of  the 
development  of  doctrine  as  some  have  understood  it.  There  is  no  growth  from  smaller  to 
greater,  as  if  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  needed  to  progress  and  improve.  At  each  stage  of  recep- 
tion the  whole  truth  is  being  received,  albeit  in  new  forms  in  response  to  new  challenges 
from  within  a culture  or  from  a different  culture.  Two  attitudes  to  reception  are  equally 
wrong  and  dangerous.  One  is  that  of  the  revolutionary  innovator  who,  by  appealing  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Spirit  or  the  demands  of  inculturation,  refuses  to  consider  whether  the  new 
stands  in  continuity  with  the  old.  The  other  is  that  of  the  conservative  formalist  who  rejects 
the  inculturation  of  the  Gospel  and  its  application  to  the  contemporary  needs  of  humanity. 
True  and  proper  reception  avoids  both  these  dangers  and,  in  a balanced  synthesis  of  Chris- 
tology and  Pneumatology,  seeks  to  respond  to  new  demands  of  human  culture  in  faithfulness 
to  what  has  been  transmitted  from  the  past. 

iii.  Faithfulness  to  the  past  can  be  both  formal  and  essential.  By  formal  we  mean  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  what  has  been  transmitted,  such  as  the  definitions  of  Ecumenical  Councils.  By 
essential  we  understand  the  intention  and  soteriological  concern  underlying  such  definitions. 
At  all  costs  we  should  be  faithful  to  the  latter,  while  when  necessary  exercising  discretion  with 
regard  to  the  former.  We  recall  that  St  Basil  deliberately  avoided  calling  the  Holy  Spirit  one 
in  essence  ( homoousios ) with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  because  this  term  would  have  been  an 
obstacle  to  the  Church’s  reconciliation  with  the  Pneumatomachi.  What  mattered  for  him  was 
accepting  that  the  Spirit  is  not  a creature. 

iv.  In  receiving  the  truth  the  Church  is  called  to  discern  the  spirits  and  exercise  a prophetic 
ministry,  which  will  enable  her  to  see  whether  the  demands  of  inculturation  can  be  satisfied 
without  prejudice  to  the  soteriological  content  of  what  has  already  been  received.  This  ministry 
is  exercised  with  the  help  of  theology,  though  not  necessarily  academic  theology.  Its  conclu- 
sions are  finally  expressed  by  the  heads  of  the  local  churches  as  the  common  faith  which,  in 
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accordance  with  the  well-known  rule  of  St  Vincent  of  Lerins,  has  ‘been  believed  everywhere 
and  always  and  by  all’.  Until  this  point  has  been  reached,  the  process  of  reception  is  not  com- 
pleted; we  can  speak  neither  of  dogma  nor  of  heresy,  in  the  sense  of  a deviation  from  the  truth 
which  would  justify  or  even  necessitate  the  rupture  of  communion.  On  a sharply  controverted 
issue  touching  salvation,  it  may  be  that  only  an  Ecumenical  Council,  as  the  voice  of  all  the  local 
churches,  could  determine  what  has  been  held  ‘everywhere  and  always  and  by  all’.  Only  then 
could  it  be  said  that  the  process  of  reception  had  been  completed. 

v.  While  the  process  of  reception  continues,  the  theological  debate  remains  open.  In  this  pro- 
cess critique,  affirmation  or  rejection  are  all  possible.  Discussion  of  proposed  new  doctrine  or 
practice  will  address  two  concerns.  One  is  whether  what  is  being  proposed  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  culture  contradicts  what  has  already  been  received  as  the  rule  of  faith.  The  other  is 
whether  the  challenges  posed  by  culture  relate  to  genuine  existential  human  needs,  or  spring 
from  motives  which  are  not  in  accord  with  the  Gospel.  Reception  is  a complex  and  creative 
process,  which  can  be  completed  successfully  only  by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

vi.  During  the  process  of  reception  two  further  things  must  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  all  must  seek 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  submit  to  it.  Secondly,  no  one  should  claim  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  accepting  or  rejecting  any  new  doctrine  or  practice  until  the  process  of 
reception  is  completed.  Only  then  is  it  legitimate  to  say  with  St  James,  ‘...it  has  seemed  good 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us...’ (Acts  15.28). 

20.  In  fresh  articulations  of  the  faith,  Anglicans  and  Orthodox  are  equally  concerned  to  pre- 
serve the  underlying  soteriological  intention  of  doctrinal  expressions.  At  the  same  time  they  expect 
some  variety  of  interpretation  of  doctrines,  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  their  original  meaning  and 
to  make  them  comprehensible.  The  Church  is  a hermeneutic  community,  in  which  flexibility  of 
interpretation  in  the  service  of  an  effective  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  is  balanced  by  the  herme- 
neutics of  coherence  in  the  service  of  unity.  In  order  to  be  faithful,  the  Church  must  distinguish, 
within  the  rich  diversity  of  forms  of  Christian  teaching  and  life,  between  what  is  consistent  with 
revelation  and  what  is  not.  When  disputed  issues  threaten  life  in  communion,  the  classical  process 
of  reception  may  need  to  be  activated.  Developments  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Church  have 
to  be  gradually  tested,  and  in  time  either  accepted  or  rejected.  The  reception  of  an  ecclesial  deci- 
sion will  be  an  act  of  communion,  articulated  by  the  Church’s  designated  leadership  and  recog- 
nised by  the  People  of  God.  Experience  however  shows  that  the  Church  can  maintain  its  worship 
and  witness  while  there  are  competing  theological  expressions  of  its  faith.  Such  a situation  does 
not  necessarily  destroy  or  even  impair  life  in  communion.  No  matter  how  authoritative,  teaching  is 
always  accompanied  by  interpretation.  Both  Scripture  and  Tradition  require  interpretation  if  they 
are  to  be  integrated  into  the  faith  and  life  of  local  churches. 

21.  Two  senses  of  reception  must  be  distinguished  carefully.  The  first  concerns  specific  for- 
mal processes  by  which  the  Church  assesses  the  orthodoxy  of  new  doctrines  or  developments  in 
church  order.  The  second  concerns  the  process  by  which  the  Church  constandy  receives  Scripture 
and  Tradition  in  its  life  and  worship.  This  latter  process  is  essentially  open-ended.  As  church 
communities  read  and  reflect  on  Scripture,  and  as  Scripture  shapes  their  life  and  culture,  so  their 
understanding  and  practice  of  the  faith  grows.  This  in  turn  may  lead  them  to  a deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  truths  of  Scripture  and  Tradition.  This  is  the  process  which  above  all  nourishes  the 
Church’s  Tradition  in  its  fullness  and  diversity.  Diversity  of  interpretation  may  occasionally  give 
rise  to  views  and  practices  which  need  to  be  submitted  to  the  more  formal  (‘classical’)  process  of 
ecclesial  reception.  More  often  such  diversity  manifests  the  inexhaustible  fullness  of  revelation, 
which  enriches  the  life  of  believers,  and  challenges  them  to  deepen  their  faith  and  intensify  their 
practice  of  the  Christian  life. 

22.  The  legitimacy  of  quite  different  interpretations  co-existing  within  communion  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  variety  of  meanings  which  interpreters  have  given  to  Galatians  5.17:  ‘For  what 
the  flesh  desires  is  opposed  to  the  Spirit,  and  what  the  Spirit  desires  is  opposed  to  the  flesh;  for 
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these  are  opposed  to  each  other,  to  prevent  you  from  doing  what  you  want.’  For  Chrysostom, 
this  refers  to  the  logical  distinction  between  opposed  moral  choices.  The  Spirit  imparts  knowl- 
edge of  this  distinction,  and  so  enables  believers  not  to  do  the  sinful  things  which  they  want  to 
do.  For  others,  this  text  refers  to  an  interior  spiritual  conflict  between  good  and  evil  desires,  such 
that  the  believer  is  unable  to  do  the  good,  unable  to  act  at  all,  or  at  least  unable  ever  entirely 
to  do  the  good.  The  desires  of  the  flesh  may  be  seen  as  essentially  opposed  to  the  good  which 
the  Spirit  teaches,  or  they  may,  as  in  Aquinas’  interpretation,  be  seen  as  natural,  necessary  for 
human  well-being,  and  therefore  good  so  long  as  they  are  not  taken  to  excess.  They  are  however 
less  than  wholly  good,  for  they  are  also  liable  to  distract  the  human  spirit  from  far  more  valu- 
able supernatural  goals.  It  is  instructive  to  reflect  that  within  a twenty  year  period  at  the  turn  of 
the  4th-5th  centuries,  and  within  a few  days’ journey  of  each  other,  Chrysostom,  Augustine  and 
Jerome  were  all  producing  significantly  different  interpretations  of  Galatians,  whilst  remaining 
in  communion.  Indeed,  the  two  last  engaged  in  prolonged  correspondence  over  the  nature  of 
Paul  and  Peter’s  dispute  at  Antioch.  The  literary  historical  study  of  the  reception  of  Galatians 
shows  with  great  power  how  such  a text  admits  of  varied  interpretation.  These  three  figures  were 
all  fine  readers  of  texts,  and  neither  they  nor  their  interpretations  were  regarded  as  heterodox  or 
heretical.  23.  Chrysostom,  Augustine  and  Jerome  all  agree  on  central  points  of  interpretation: 
God’s  justification  of  those  who  believe;  the  contrast  between  the  old  life  of  bondage  under  the 
Law  and  the  new  life  in  Christ  of  spiritual  freedom  from  the  Law.  They  all  grasp  the  central 
insights  of  the  text,  and  draw  from  it  deep  strength  and  wisdom  which  become  embodied  in 
their  communities.  The  Church  bears  witness  to  the  truth  not  by  reminiscence  or  from  the 
words  of  others,  but  from  its  own  living,  unceasing  experience  of  its  catholic  fullness. 

24.  We  need  to  ask  how  the  Church  decides  what  belongs  to  her  catholic  fullness.  Proposed 
innovations  in  Christian  teaching  and  church  life  all  claim  the  support  of  Scripture.  Within  the 
rich  diversity  of  interpretations,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  what  is  continuous  or  consis- 
tent with  revelation  and  what  is  not,  between  the  fruits  of  divine  creativity  in  the  Spirit-filled 
community,  and  the  mere  consequence  of  the  amazingly  fertile  human  imagination.  Our  study 
of  different  interpretations  of  Galatians  5.17  brings  this  question  into  clear  focus.  Within  the 
communion  of  the  believing  community,  careful  attention  to  what  Paul  writes  does  not  in  fact 
generate  unlimited  interpretation.  Significantly  varied  interpretations  are  possible,  but  there 
nevertheless  remain  greater  common  understandings  which  can  hold  us  together.  These  we 
should  recognise  and  receive  as  of  central  importance  for  the  faith.  They  are  guiding  principles 
whose  contemplation  shapes  our  faith  and  our  communal  life.  Reception  can  be  conceived  as  a 
process  of  appropriating  the  biblical  texts,  reading  them  in  the  Spirit  in  the  light  of  the  Church’s 
faith  and  her  experience  of  membership  in  the  body  of  Christ.  This  does  not  require  the  special 
intervention  of  councils,  but  can  be  conducted  precisely  on  the  basis  of  an  existing  consensus 
within  the  Church. 

25.  Some  differences  of  interpretation  may  arise  from  human  sinfulness.  But  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  of  reception  suggests  that  varying  interpretations  of  texts  as  well  as  theological 
debate  are  integral  to  Christian  life  in  the  Spirit.  The  Church’s  life  in  the  Spirit  is  not  focused 
on  the  propagation  of  an  ideology  but  is  rather  deeply  dialogical;  and  true  dialogue  requires  the 
expression  of  contrary  views  for  its  progress  and  development.  Yet  the  question  remains,  at  what 
point  partners  to  such  dialogue  might  cease  to  engage  with  each  other.  The  fact  that  different 
parties  to  the  debate  about  the  ordination  of  women  are  still  in  dialogue  is  itself  a hopeful  sign. 
It  leaves  open  the  question  as  to  what  kind  of  issue  this  is:  one  which  involves  a denial  of  essen- 
tial Christian  wisdom,  or  one  where  in  time  the  accumulation  of  historical  precedent  may  help 
to  shape  a new  consensus.  Meanwhile  we  cannot  avoid  the  need  for  careful  theological  investi- 
gation of  the  issue,  in  order  at  least  to  see  whether  there  are  convincing  arguments  for  or  against 
the  ordination  of  women.  Until  this  point  has  been  reached,  and  there  is  broad  agreement  on 
the  resolution  of  the  question,  we  should  not  seek  to  close  the  debate. 
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26.  Questions  concerning  the  reception  of  ecclesial  structure  cannot  be  divorced  from  reception  of 
the  faith.  It  is  however  clearly  easier  for  the  Church  to  tolerate  conflicting  doctrinal  opinions  than 
to  embrace  divergent  structures  of  ministry.  We  must  now  ask  how  much  flexibility  is  acceptable 
in  matters  of  ministry  and  structure.  We  have  already  noted  that  reception  includes  the  reception 
of  churches  as  well  as  the  reception  of  faith  and  doctrine.  Churches  receive  each  other  as  com- 
munities with  a particular  structure  and  ministry,  as  well  as  a sacramental  and  liturgical  life  which 
they  give  to  one  another  and  receive  from  one  another.  In  order  to  receive  one  another  and  be 
together  in  communion,  they  must  recognise  in  one  another  the  essential  constitutive  elements 
of  ecclesial  communion.  Discerning  the  necessary  elements  of  sanctification  and  truth  in  another 
church  requires  attention  to  structure  as  well  as  doctrine.  We  must  ask  under  what  conditions  one 
church  can  receive  another  church’s  ministry.  It  is  from  this  angle,  rather  than  only  that  of  the 
interpretation  and  reception  of  faith,  that  we  must  approach  the  issue  of  the  ordination  of  women 
to  the  priesthood  and  episcopate. 

27.  In  the  ancient  Church,  the  reception  of  one  local  church  by  another  presupposed  unity  and 
identity  of  structure.  At  least  since  the  time  of  St  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  one  local  church  could  only 
receive  another  through  its  bishop.  Receiving  a bishop  meant  also  receiving  the  ecclesial  structure, 
including  presbyters,  deacons  and  laity,  of  which  the  bishop  was  the  head.  The  communion  of  the 
churches  was  realised  through  such  mutual  recognition  until  at  least  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
when  the  structure  of  many  communities  was  significantly  altered. 

28.  This  observation,  if  taken  seriously,  obliges  us  to  consider  carefully  any  innovation  regard- 
ing the  structure  of  the  Church  and  her  ministry.  Innovations  with  regard  to  ministry  can  be  of 
two  kinds: 

i.  There  are  those  which  do  not  affect  the  basic  structure  of  the  Church.  These  may  or  may  not 
be  received  by  the  rest  of  the  churches.  Monasticism  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  innovation. 
We  must  distinguish  clearly  between  asceticism  and  monasticism.  Asceticism  has  always  been 
part  of  the  Christian  life,  since  it  is  linked  with  the  cross  and  with  repentance.  The  Church  as 
a community,  and  each  Christian  personally,  is  called  through  baptism  to  practise  asceticism  in 
the  continual  struggle  against  sin  and  evil.  But  asceticism  became  institutionalised  in  monasti- 
cism in  almost  every  region  of  the  ancient  Church  not  earlier  than  the  late  third  or  early  fourth 
century.  It  is  not  necessary  for  all  the  churches  to  receive  this  institution  for  them  to  accept 
and  receive  one  another.  A community  can  be  a church,  fully  accepted  and  recognised  as  such 
by  all  the  other  churches,  without  this  particular  institution.  From  the  point  of  view  of  church 
structure,  monks  and  nuns  belong  to  the  order  of  laity.  They  do  not  affect  the  Church’s  basic 
structure.  The  same  applies  to  minor  orders  such  as  sub-deacons  and  readers,  and  to  any  other 
ministries  that  the  Church  may  find  it  necessary  to  introduce,  in  order  to  fulfil  her  mission  to 
the  world  or  within  her  own  community.  Innovation  in  such  cases  does  not  affect  reception. 

ii.  Other  innovations,  however,  do  affect  the  basic  structure  of  the  Church.  They  present  serious 
problems  to  mutual  reception  among  ecclesial  communities.  The  papal  ministry,  for  example, 
creates  problems  which  are  not  theoretical  but  practical  and  immediate,  since  this  ministry 
relates  to  the  way  in  which  reception  itself  takes  place.  Those  communities  which  include  the 
papacy  in  their  structure  inevitably  receive  communities  which  do  not  through  the  papal  min- 
istry. Such  reception  would  in  practice  oblige  non-papal  communities  to  bring  their  structure 
into  line  with  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  accepting  the  papal  ministry.  The  reverse 
would  be  the  case  should  a Roman  Catholic  community  be  received  by  another  church.  The 
same  situation  would  obtain  in  the  case  of  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  communities.  Even  if 
these  communities  were  in  doctrinal  agreement,  their  mutual  reception  as  ecclesial  communi- 
ties would  be  impossible.  Ecclesial  reception  presupposes  identity  of  basic  ecclesial  structures. 
Innovations  that  affect  the  basic  structure  of  a church  create  obstacles  to  reception  and  so  to 
communion.  They  therefore  require  broad  consultation,  and  a clear  process  for  receiving  or 
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rejecting  them.  There  is  a difference  between  receiving  doctrine  and  receiving  structures.  In 
the  former  case,  there  can  be  a period  of  discussion,  during  which  opposed  views  can  be  held 
with  integrity.  The  latter  case  involves  immediate  change  of  practice,  and  the  choice  between 
reception  and  non-reception  has  to  be  made  at  once. 

Conclusion 

29.  We  have  discussed  reception  with  regard  to  doctrine  and  to  ecclesial  structures.  Reception 
applies  to  other  areas  of  church  life,  such  as  liturgy,  the  official  recognition  of  saints,  and  sacra- 
ments. These  too  must  be  mutually  received  by  the  churches,  if  unity  among  them  is  to  become  a 
reality.  We  have  concentrated  on  doctrine  and  structures  partly  because  the  subject  is  usually  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  faith,  to  the  detriment  of  the  issue  of  the  Church’s  structure  and  minis- 
try, but  chiefly  because  the  particular  problems  facing  our  dialogue  are  more  concerned  with  struc- 
ture and  ministry  than  with  faith.  It  is  easy  to  become  pre-occupied  with  the  question  whether  the 
ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood  and  the  episcopate  is  a heresy  or  not,  forgetting  that  the 
problem  mainly  concerns  the  Church’s  ministry.  Whether  or  not  such  ordination  contradicts  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church  already  transmitted  and  received,  and  so  is  heretical,  can  remain 
open  to  discussion  and  to  an  open  process  of  reception.  But  the  recognition  and  reception  of  the 
ministry  of  women  presbyters  and  bishops  is  a question  which  concerns  the  practical  life  of  the 
ecclesial  communities  involved,  including  sacramental  communion.  While  questions  of  faith  can 
be  the  subject  of  lengthy  discussion,  issues  of  order  and  ministry  are  matters  of  practice,  and  so 
they  affect  reception  in  an  immediate  way.  From  this  point  of  view  the  ordination  of  women  to  the 
episcopate  is  more  problematic  with  regard  to  reception  than  their  ordination  to  the  presbyterate, 
for  the  churches  receive  one  another  at  the  level  of  structure  through  the  bishop.  The  ultimate  goal 
of  all  official  theological  dialogues,  including  our  own,  is  the  reception  of  our  churches  by  one 
another,  in  ministry  and  church  structure  as  well  as  in  faith.  In  all  their  discussions,  decisions  and 
actions,  our  churches  must  keep  this  goal  constantly  in  mind. 
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Lutheran-Orthodox:  "The  Mystery  of  the  Church: 
The  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  Life  of  the  Church" 

Bratislava,  2006 


The  Lutheran-Orthodox  Joint  Commission  met  in  Bratislava. , Slovak  Republic , from  November  2-9, 
2006,  to  consider  the  topic  “The  Mystery  of  the  Church:  The  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  Life  of  the  Church ”. 
Papers  were  presented  on  various  topics:  “The  Spirituality  of  the  Eucharist  and  its  practical  implications 
in  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  life ” (E.  Hagberg),  “The  Lutheran  Understanding  of  the  Eucharist ” 
(K.Ch.  Felmy  and  J.  Wasmuth),  “The  Holy  Sacrament  (Mysterion)  of  the  Eucharist:  An  Orthodox 
Perspective * (V.  Ionita);  “Comments  to  the  Lutheran  papers ” (A.  Laham);  “The  Place  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  Divine  Economy  of  Salvation  ( Ch.  Voulgaris);  and  “Metabole  or  Transsub  stantiatio”  (A.  Osipov). 
Based  on  this  work,  the  Joint  Commission  was  able  to  recognize  broad  areas  of  agreement  in  the  respec- 
tive traditions'  understanding  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Life  of  the  Church. 

1.  Building  on  work  done  in  previous  Commission  meetings,  Orthodox  and  Lutherans  recognize 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  the  “fulfillment  of  the  Christians’  participation  in  the  life 
of  Christ  and  his  church  through  eating  his  body  and  drinking  his  blood  in  the  Holy  Eucharist” 
(Durau  Statement  §11).  They  also  affirm  that  the  Eucharist  and  the  believers’ participation  in  it 
remain  a mystery  that  transcends  human  understanding.  The  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  Sacrament  of 
the  New  Covenant  instituted  by  Christ  himself  (Mt  26, 27f;  par.).  As  such  it  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ.  Through  Baptism  the  believer  is  born 
again  and  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (for  Orthodox,  the  seal  is  given  through  Chrismation). 
In  the  Eucharist,  the  believers  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  as  a healing  and  spiritual 
nourishment  of  their  souls  and  bodies  and  experience  their  membership  in  the  Body  of  Christ. 
In  this  way,  believers  receive  forgiveness  of  their  sins  and  the  gift  of  eternal  life.  The  Eucharist 
presupposes  the  confession  of  the  one  faith  of  the  church  and  strengthens  the  believers’  union 
with  Christ  and  their  union  and  communion  with  each  other  both  locally  and  universally  (Mk 
14,22-26;  lCor  10,16f). 

2.  Lutherans  and  Orthodox  believe  that  Christ  offered  himself  as  a sacrifice  “once  and  for  all” 
- ephapax  (Heb.  7,27;  9,12;  10,10;  cf.  10,14).  While  Lutherans  use  the  language  of  sacrifice  less 
frequendy  than  Orthodox,  both  can  agree  that  the  Eucharist  is  a sacrifice  in  the  sense  that  1)  it 
is  Christ,  not  the  celebrant  priest,  who  offers  and  is  offered  as  the  sacrifice,  2)  Christ’s  sacrifice  of 
atonement  is  made  once  and  for  all  with  respect  to  God,  and  3)  it  is  sacramentally  enacted  so  that  its 
benefits  are  distributed  to  the  believers  each  and  every  time  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated.  Both  Ortho- 
dox and  Lutherans  also  regard  the  Eucharist  as  a sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  (Heb.  13,15). 

a.  Luther’s  criticism  of  “sacrifice”  terminology  aims  at  correcting  a misunderstanding  of  the  Eucharist 
as  a “meritorious”  act  accomplished  by  human  beings  to  benefit  their  own  salvation. 

b.  By  insisting  that  it  is  Christ,  and  not  the  priest,  who  offers  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  Orthodox  join 
Lutherans  in  their  criticism  of  such  abuse  and  misunderstanding. 

c.  Orthodox  understand  the  Eucharist  as  a bloodless  sacrifice.  It  is  “bloodless”  because  it  is  a sacra- 
mental enactment  of  Christ’s  unique  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  It  is  a “sacrifice”  because  the  bread  and 
the  wine  offered  by  the  church  are  truly  united  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  humanity  of 
Christ.  The  church  brings  the  bread  and  wine,  which  are  united  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by 
way  of  anamnesis  and  are  changed  by  way  of  union  with  the  exalted  and  deified  humanity  of  Christ 
through  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (epiclesis). 
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d.  Orthodox  and  Lutherans  agree  that  the  Eucharist  is  also  a gift  of  communion  granted  to  us  by 
Christ.  In  this  communion  we  are  fully  united  with  him  and  with  the  members  of  his  body.  The 
“how’of  the  mystery  remains  inexplicable,  but  the  “what”  is  clearly  confessed  in  faith  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. As  John  of  Damascus  says,  “. . . if  you  enquire  how  this  happens,  it  is  enough  for  you  to  learn  that 
it  was  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  just  as  the  Lord  took  on  Himself  flesh  that  subsisted  in  Him  and 
was  born  of  the  holy  Mother  of  God  through  the  Spirit”  (Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith,  4, 13). 

3.  Lutheran  and  Orthodox  traditions  each  stress  proper  preparation  for  participation  in  the 
Eucharist.  For  both  this  involves  preparatory  prayers  and  Confession  and  forgiveness  of  sins, 
which  for  Orthodox  is  the  sacrament  of  penance.  For  Orthodox,  preparation  also  includes  fasting; 
for  Lutherans  fasting  is  not  required  but  often  practiced.  Both  agree  that  the  Eucharist  must  be 
administered  properly/canonically  and  only  by  ordained  ministers. 

4.  Lutherans  and  Orthodox  take  the  Lords  words  “this  is  my  body;  this  is  my  blood”  (Mt 
26,27f,  par.)  literally.  They  believe  that  in  the  Eucharist  the  bread  and  wine  become  Christ’s  body 
and  blood  to  be  consumed  by  the  communicants.  How  this  happens  is  regarded  by  both  as  a pro- 
found and  real  mystery.  In  order  to  approach  that  mystery,  Orthodox  and  Lutherans  have  drawn 
on  their  respective  theological  traditions  and  developed  different  insights  on  what  takes  place. 

a.  Lutherans  speak  about  Christ’s  “real  presence”  in  the  Eucharist  and  describe  Christ’s  body  and 
blood  as  being  “in,  with  and  under”  the  bread  and  wine  (Formula  of  Concord,  SD  7).  By  this  they 
mean  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  really  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  through  the  Words 
of  Institution  and  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Drawing  on  patristic  sources,  Lutherans  understand 
Christ’s  presence  in  the  elements  christologically:  “Just  as  in  Christ  two  distinct,  unaltered  natures  are 
inseparably  united,  so  in  the  Holy  Supper  two  essences,  the  natural  bread  and  the  true  natural  body  of 
Christ,  are  present  together  here  on  earth  in  the  action  of  the  sacrament,  as  it  was  instituted”  (SD  7). 
Lutherans,  however,  maintain  a distinction  between  a personal,  hypostatic  union  and  a “sacramental 
union”,  favoring  the  latter  in  order  to  describe  Christ’s  presence  in  the  Eucharist.  Lutheran  theology 
is  able  to  speak  of  a transformation  ( mutatio ) of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
(Apology  X,  2;  XXIV).  This  is  not  understood  as  eliminating  the  physical  character  of  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Eucharist.  Lutherans  emphasize  that  it  is  God’s  Word  which  makes  the  sacrament  (Large 
Catechism,  5:  The  Sacrament  of  the  Altar). 

b.  Orthodox  profess  a real  change  ( metabole ) of  the  bread  and  the  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  by  the  Words  of  Institution  and  the  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  eucharistic  anaphora.  This 
does  not  mean  a “transsubstantiation”  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  into  the  substance 
of  the  deified  humanity  of  Christ,  but  a union  with  it:  “The  bread  of  communion  isn’t  an  ordinary 
bread,  but  united  with  divinity”  (John  of  Damascus).  This  union  amounts  to  a communication  of 
the  deifying  properties  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  of  the  deifying  grace  of  his  divinity  to  the 
eucharistic  gifts:  The  bread  and  the  wine  are  no  longer  understood  with  respect  to  their  natural 
properties  but  with  respect  to  Christ’s  deified  human  body  in  which  they  have  been  assumed 
through  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  in  Christology  the  two  natures  are  united  hypostatically, 
so  in  the  Eucharist  Christ’s  exalted  human  body  and  the  “antitypes”  (St.  Basil,  Anaphora)  of  bread 
and  wine  are  united  sacramentally  through  the  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

c.  Orthodox  and  Lutherans  agree,  whether  they  use  the  language  of  “metabole”  or  of  “real  pres- 
ence”, that  the  bread  and  wine  do  not  lose  their  essence  ( physis ) when  becoming  sacramentally 
Christ’s  body  and  blood.  The  medieval  doctrine  of  transsubstantiation  is  rejected  by  both  Ortho- 
dox and  Lutherans. 

5.  Orthodox  and  Lutherans  believe  that  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  Eucharist  are 
accomplished  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  liturgical  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  Orthodox 
explicitly  include  the  entire  economy  of  salvation,  which  culminates  in  the  Words  of  Institution, 
Anamnesis,  Epiclesis  and  Holy  Communion.  For  Lutherans,  the  totality  of  the  work  of  Christ  is 
also  presupposed  and  is  liturgically  enacted  in  the  eucharistic  worship  service  as  a whole,  although 
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less  elaborately.  Both  Lutherans  and  Orthodox  believe  that  the  Eucharist  cannot  be  isolated  from 
the  entire  mystery  of  salvation. 

6.  For  both  Lutherans  and  Orthodox,  proper  use  of  the  eucharistic  elements  is  dictated  by 
Christ’s  own  words  in  Holy  Scripture:  “Take  and  eat,  this  is  my  body;  take  and  drink,  this  is  my 
blood. . .”  (Mt  26,27f,  par.).  Those  who  believe  Christ’s  words  receive  his  body  and  blood  for  their 
salvation.  Lutherans  do  not  recognize  salvific  qualities  in  the  elements  when  these  are  used  for 
non-eucharistic  purposes.  That  position  need  not  exclude  a belief  that  the  change  of  the  elements 
into  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  definitive,  however.  Orthodox  insist  on  the  permanence  and 
irreversibility  of  that  change. 

a.  The  Lutheran  position  stems  from  a historical  critique  of  non-eucharistic  uses  of  the  eucharis- 
tic elements  common  in  late-medieval  Western  traditions.  Lutherans  see  a danger  of  superstition, 
fetishism  or  an  abuse  in  private  masses  in  such  practices.  Lutheran  theology,  furthermore,  views  the 
elements  as  means  of  salvation  ( media  salutis ) which  means  that  its  primary  interest  lies  in  the  two 
entities  that  are  brought  together  by  those  media — God  and  the  believer — and  not  in  the  media 
themselves.  Hence,  the  Lutheran  tradition  has  not  emphasized  reflection  on  what  happens  to  the 
elements  outside  their  use  in  the  Eucharist  ( extra  usum ). 

b.  Orthodox  understand  the  elements’  change  christologically.  Since  Christ’s  presence  with  the  ele- 
ments brings  the  divine  into  contact  with  the  earthly,  the  earthly  elements  are  affected — “deified” — 
much  as  Christ’s  human  nature  is  affected  by  union  with  the  divine.  As  a consequence,  Orthodox 
believe  that  the  elements  are  sacramentally  changed  in  themselves  when  they  are  united  with  Christ’s 
body  and  blood,  and  that  that  change  is  as  irreversible  as  the  incarnation  itself.  However,  they  insist 
that  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  are  used  only  for  eucharistic  purposes. 

c.  Lutherans  can  agree  with  the  Orthodox  position  without  giving  up  their  concentration  on  the 
proper  use  of  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist.  A Lutheran  appreciation  of  the  Orthodox’  christological 
emphasis,  along  with  reflection  on  Lutherans’  own  tradition  of  reverence  for  the  Eucharist  would 
demand  corresponding  care  when  handling  the  elements  extra  usum , for  example  with  respect  to 
consecrated  bread  and  wine  after  the  Eucharistic  celebration. 

7.  Lutherans  and  Orthodox  together  affirm  the  eschatologial  dimension  of  the  Eucharist, 
which  brings  both  the  past  and  the  future  into  the  present.  Since  the  eschatological  mystery  is  the 
incarnate,  crucified,  resurrected  and  exalted  Christ,  who  is  coming  again  with  glory,  the  Eucharist, 
which  brings  us  to  him  and  him  to  us,  is  truly  eschatological.  The  Eucharist  presents  the  eschaton 
to  the  believers  and  to  the  world.  It  brings  salvation  to  the  believer  and  judgement  to  the  unbe- 
liever and  unworthy  participant  (1  Cor.  ll,27ff). 

By  giving  us  his  holy  body  and  blood  to  eat  and  to  drink,  Christ  is  bodily  as  close  to  us  now  as 
he  was  to  his  first  disciples  and  to  all  his  followers  throughout  the  ages.  But  the  sacrament  is  also 
an  anticipation  of  the  future  redemption  and  a foretaste  of  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  in 
heaven  (Rev.  19,9).  This  meal,  the  supper  of  the  Kingdom,  encompasses  both  the  future  eschatol- 
ogy of  the  Parousia  and  the  inaugurated  eschatology  of  the  Eucharist.  In  it  God  the  Father  not 
only  forgives  us  our  sins,  but  nourishes  us  with  the  body  and  blood  of  His  Son  so  that  we  are 
strengthened  through  the  Holy  Spirit  for  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  until  at  last  we  fully  possess  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come,  which  we  already  possess  in  a hidden  manner  by  faith.  In  the  words  of 
the  ancient  prayer,  “Maranatha,  Our  Lord,  come!”  (1  Cor.  16,22c),  the  Church  prays  for  the  future 
coming  of  the  Lord  at  the  end  of  time  as  well  as  for  his  coming  now  through  the  Spirit  in  this  holy 
meal.  In  the  Eucharist,  the  Kingdom  becomes  a present  reality  since  by  coming  to  Communion 
with  Christ’s  body  and  blood,  the  believers  experience  abiding  union  with  the  exalted  Lord. 

8.  Because  the  Eucharist  brings  the  eschatological  Kingdom  of  Christ  into  space  and  time,  it 
constitutes  a saving  blessing  for  the  whole  inhabited  world  ( oikumene , Heb.  2,5).  This  is  under- 
stood both  in  terms  of  the  natural  environment  and  human  society.  The  Eucharist  transforms  par- 
ticipants into  bearers  of  God’s  mystical  blessing  in  Christ  to  the  world  through  appropriate  action. 
Their  involvement  in  the  care  of  the  natural  environment  ( oikos ) of  creation  is  a consequence  of 
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eucharistic  participation.  In  the  elements  we  receive  the  gifts  of  creation,  offering  them  again  to 
the  Giver,  receiving  them  back  and  sharing  them  with  each  other,  thereby  underscoring  sacramen- 
tally both  our  dependence  on  the  Creator  and  our  responsibility  toward  creation.  The  same  applies 
to  appropriate  Christian  social  action.  Because  it  unites  believers  with  each  other  at  the  Lord  s 
table,  the  Eucharist  is  the  Sacrament  of  human  reconciliation  par  excellence.  Believers  are  sent  forth 
into  the  world  to  serve  God’s  Kingdom.  This  is  denoted  liturgically  by  the  Lutheran  dismissal:  “Go 
in  peace  and  serve  the  Lord!”.  In  the  Orthodox  liturgy,  there  are  several  places  which  signify  such 
a “liturgy  after  the  liturgy”  .The  last  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  receiving  Holy  Communion  begins 
with  “direct  our  ways  in  the  right  path,  establish  us  firmly  in  Your  fear,  guard  our  lives,  and  make 
our  endeavours  safe. . .”.  Similarly,  in  the  dismissal  prayer  the  believers  ask  the  Lord  to  guide  us  in 
the  work  of  sanctification,  to  grant  peace  to  the  world,  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  whole  people.  This 
insight  is  far-reaching  and  should  be  explored  more  fully  in  a future  context. 

9.  Lutherans  and  Orthodox  agree  that  the  relation  of  the  Eucharist  to  the  ordained  ministry/ 
priesthood  ( hierosyne ) requires  full  discussion  at  a later  stage.  Lutherans  and  Orthodox  both  hope 
and  pray  for  a day  when  they  may  celebrate  the  Eucharist  together  and  work  together  as  the  one 
Body  of  Christ  for  the  life  and  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

10.  For  its  next  meeting,  the  Commission  agreed  to  extend  its  reflection  on  The  Holy  Eucharist 
in  the  Life  of  the  Church  and  to  work  on  the  following  topics:  Preparation  and  Celebration  of  the 
Eucharist ; Eucharist  and  Ecology  (including  Human  Society). 
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the  Life  of  the  Church.  Preparation,  Ecological  and  Social  Implications" 

Cyprus,  2008 


At  the  Lutheran-Orthodox  Joint  Commission  in  Durau,  Romania , in  October  2004,  the  Commis- 
sion selected  as  the  topic for  its  next  meeting:  The  Mystery  of  the  Church , D:  The  Holy  Eucharist  in  the 
Life  of  the  Church.  The  13th  Commission  meeting  convened  in  Bratislava , Slovak  Republic  in  2006 
to  discuss  this  topic,  producing  a Common  Statement.  In  Bratislava,  the  Commission  agreed  to  explore 
themes  on  the  Eucharist further,  focusing  in  particular  on  two  aspects:  preparation  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  ecological  and  social  dimensions  of  the  Eucharist.  The  14th  Joint  Commission  met 
in  Paphos,  Cyprus,  from  30  May  to  7 June  2008,  to  take  up  these  issues.  Receiving  a draft  written  by 
the  Preparatory  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Joensuu,  Finland  (3-8  October  2007),  the  Commission 
continued  its  reflection  by  hearing  and  discussing  the following  papers:  ‘ Preparation  for  Participation 
in  and  Canonical  Celebration  of  the  Divine  Eucharist ” ( G.D.  Dragas),  “ Holy  Communion:  Prepara- 
tion and  Practice  in  the  Lutheran  Tradition ” (D.  McCoid),  uThe  Liturgy  after  the  Liturgy:  The  Holy 
Eucharist  and  the  Mission  of  the  Orthodox  Church  Today”  (V.  Tonita),  * Thine  Own  of  Thine  Own  We 
Offer  to  Thee:  A Possible  Orthodox  Eucharistic  Ecological  Theology  ” (V.  Jezek),  and  “ The  Social  and 
Ethical  Aspects  of  the  Eucharist”  (A.  Raunio).  Discussion  of  these  papers  identified  broad  areas  of  agree- 
ment, a number  of  important  differences,  and  strong  shared  commitments  to  the  Eucharist's  consequences 
for  the  world. 


I.  Preparation  for  Participation  of  the  Eucharist 

1.  Orthodox  and  Lutherans  regard  the  Eucharist  as  an  awesome  and  most  solemn  sacrament 
which  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  the  means  of  salva- 
tion and  the  medicine  of  immortality.  Participation  in  the  Eucharist  is  participation  in  the  risen 
humanity  of  Christ,  which  is  present  in  the  sacrament  and  constitutes  the  Holy  of  Holies  of 
Christian  worship.  As  such  it  calls  for  appropriate  preparation.  “Tremble,  O mortal,  behold- 
ing the  Divine  Blood.  For  it  is  as  a lighted  coal  burning  the  unworthy”  (The  Divine  Liturgy  of 
St.John  Chrysostom). 

2.  According  to  St.  Paul:  “Whoever  eats  the  bread  or  drinks  the  cup  of  the  Lord  in  an  unwor- 
thy manner  will  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  Examine  yourselves,  therefore,  and 
only  then  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup.  For  all  who  eat  and  drink  without  discerning  the 
Lord’s  body,  eat  and  drink  judgment  against  themselves”  (1  Cor  11:  27-29).  Following  St.  Paul’s 
injunction,  Lutherans  and  Orthodox  both  stress  self-examination  in  preparing  for  the  Eucharist. 

3.  St.  Paul’s  warning  to  the  Corinthians  follows  his  cry  of  dismay  over  how  they  have  abused 
the  Eucharist  by  celebrating  while  divided  among  themselves  and  by  ignoring  social  inequalities 
in  their  midst  (1  Cor  11:  17-22).  In  a similar  spirit,  Jesus  Christ  calls  upon  those  approaching  the 
altar  to  first  be  reconciled  with  persons  who  have  something  against  them  (Mt  5: 23-24).  Accord- 
ingly, proper  preparation  for  the  Eucharist  should  involve  reconciliation  with  one’s  brothers  and 
sisters.  Lutheran  and  Orthodox  traditions  expect  such  reconciliation  to  follow  self-examination 
when  appropriate.  In  some  cases,  they  provide  specific  rituals  to  facilitate  the  process. 
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4.  Self-examination  involves  confession  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  This  is  done  both  in  private 
prayer  and  through  an  act  of  confession  and  absolution  before  a priest  or  pastor,  which  for  Ortho- 
dox is  the  sacrament  of  confession.  While  Lutherans  do  not  typically  define  confession  as  a sacra- 
ment, they  do  also  offer  private  confession  and  absolution.  The  Lutheran  tradition  includes  gen- 
eral confession  and  absolution  within  the  Eucharistic  celebration.  Differences  between  Lutherans 
and  Orthodox  on  the  topic  of  confession  remain.  Resolving  whether  such  differences  present  an 
obstacle  to  sharing  in  the  Eucharist  will  require  further  discussion. 

5.  Because  it  is  an  act  of  repentance,  Lutherans  and  Orthodox  regard  fasting  as  an  important 
component  of  their  spiritual  preparation  for  the  Eucharist. 

a.  The  Orthodox  tradition  observes  fasting  prior  to  reception  of  the  sacrament.  Complete  abstinence 
begins  no  later  than  midnight  the  day  before  the  celebration.  Other  fasting  periods  are  specified  by 
the  liturgical  calendar  and  are  observed  in  preparation  for  certain  important  feasts  and  for  participa- 
tion in  the  Eucharist  at  those  times:  Great  Lent,  Holy  Week,  and  the  special  fasts  preceding  the  feasts 
of  the  Apostles  (29  June),  the  dormition  of  the  Mother  of  God  (15  August),  Christmas,  Epiphany, 
the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Cross,  as  well  as  all  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  except  those  of  the  paschal  week.  In  addition,  special  fasting  may  be  stipulated  by  a father- 
confessor  in  cases  of  penance. 

b.  Many  Lutherans  practice  regular  fasting  and  regard  it  as  integral  to  their  Eucharistic  devotion, 
though  not  as  a requirement. 

c.  The  differences  between  Orthodox  and  Lutherans  on  required  fasting  stem  in  part  from  a differ- 
ent theological  perspective  on  the  human  role  in  salvation.  Whether  these  differences  are  church- 
dividing  or  could  be  reconciled  will  need  to  be  explored  further. 

6.  Orthodox  and  Lutherans  stress  that  participants  should  approach  the  Eucharist  with  a fit- 
ting attitude,  which  is  cultivated  by  instruction  and  prayer.  This  also  applies  to  the  celebrant  clergy, 
for  whom  both  traditions  provide  special  prayers. 

a.  In  Luther’s  Large  Catechism,  communicants  are  instructed  to  pray  and  to  consider  the  “power  and 
benefit,  for  which  purpose  the  sacrament  was  really  instituted.  For  it  is  most  necessary  that  we  know 
what  we  should  seek  and  obtain  there.”  (5, 20f).This  power  and  benefit  focuses  on  absolution.  Com- 
municants should,  according  to  Luther,  “go  to  the  sacrament  because  there  we  receive  a great  treasure, 
through  and  in  which  we  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  . . . For  this  reason  [Christ]  bids  me  eat  and 
drink,  that  it  may  be  mine  and  do  me  good  as  a sure  pledge  and  sign  - indeed,  as  the  very  gift  he  has 
provided  for  me  against  my  sins,  death,  and  all  evils.”  {ibid.)  Lutheran  hymnals  include  similar  prayers 
and  instructions  and  make  their  use  part  of  regular  preparation. 

b.  Orthodox  communicants  are  provided  with  an  appropriate  liturgical  service  order  in  their  prayer 
books.  The  order  includes  prayers  by  St.  Basil  the  Great,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  John  Damascene, 

St.  Simeon  the  New  Theologian,  and  St.  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  among  others.  The  canon  begins  with 
the  verse:  “Compassionate  Lord,  may  your  holy  Body  become  for  me  the  Bread  of  everlasting  life, 
and  your  precious  Blood  a remedy  for  sickness  of  every  kind.”The  last  verse,  said  just  before  partaking 
of  the  sacrament,  reads:  “Receive  me  today,  O Son  of  God,  as  a partaker  of  Thy  mystical  Supper;  for 
I will  not  speak  to  Thine  enemies  of  Thy  Mystery,  nor  will  I give  Thee  a kiss  as  did  Judas.  But  as  the 
thief  I confess  to  Thee:  Remember  me,  O Lord,  in  Thy  Kingdom.”  Such  liturgical  texts  also  include 
prayers  after  reception  of  communion.  They  are  provided  for  both  laity  and  clergy.  Celebrant  clergy, 
however,  are  expected  to  observe  an  additional  liturgical  canon  which  is  related  to  the  daily  office. 

7.  Lutherans  and  Orthodox  carefully  prescribe  how  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  properly.  Cur- 
rently, they  do  not  share  Eucharistic  fellowship.  However,  both  agree  on  many  important  aspects, 
such  as  care  for  the  liturgy  and  its  provisions  (vestments  for  priests  and  altar,  vessels,  Eucharis- 
tic gifts  of  bread  and  wine,  etc.).  Because  of  their  more  elaborate  liturgy,  Orthodox  have  many 
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and  specific  stipulations,  e.g.  use  of  leavened  bread  and  red  wine,  times  for  the  celebration,  con- 
sumption of  the  sanctified  elements  at  the  end  of  the  celebration,  commemorations  of  episcopal 
authorities,  etc.  While  Lutheran  practice  may  include  some  of  these  provisions,  Lutherans  do 
not  consider  complete  ritual  agreement  a necessity.  Nonetheless,  closer  agreement  between  the 
two  traditions  of  liturgical  practice  would  facilitate  better  understanding  between  Lutherans  and 
Orthodox  and  help  them  to  move  closer  to  their  mutual  goal  of  joint  communion. 

8.  The  Eucharist  is  at  the  heart  of  our  faith,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
support  the  believers  in  their  proper  preparation  so  that  they  may  participate  regularly  in  the 
Eucharist.  Both  traditions  underline  that  the  means  of  preparation  should  not  be  understood 
legalistically,  but  should  support  believers  in  order  that  they  may  receive  Holy  Communion  prop- 
erly prepared  and  through  this  nurture  their  faith  and  lives. 

II.  Ecological  and  Social  Implications  of  the  Eucharist 

9.  Eucharist  does  not  end  with  its  liturgical  celebration  in  church.  Christ’s  self-giving  presence 
continues  to  guide  and  sanctify  the  communicants  as  they  live  out  the  church’s  mission  in  the  world. 
Throughout  their  history,  Lutherans  have  sought  ways  to  better  serve  that  mission,  engaging  in 
prayer,  theological  reflection  and  implementing  practical  projects  and  programs.  Orthodox  have 
shown  similarly  strong  commitments  and  have  pursued  what  has  come  to  be  called  “the  liturgy  after 
the  liturgy”  to  address  environmental  and  social  needs  on  local,  national  and  international  levels. 

10.  Orthodox  and  Lutherans  together  affirm  that  their  participation  in  the  Eucharist  chal- 
lenges them  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  world  as  stewards  of  God’s  grace.  The  Eucharist  has 
an  essentially  communal  character  which  manifests  concretely  the  body  of  Christ,  the  church, 
which  is  sent  to  serve  God’s  salvific  embrace  of  the  whole  cosmos.  Christ  is  the  gift  par  excellence 
to  all  believers,  transforming  all  that  exists.  As  receivers  of  that  most  holy  gift,  the  believers  are 
themselves  transformed  from  receivers  to  givers  who  are  sent  forth  to  change  the  world  according 
to  Christ’s  saving  purpose. 

11.  In  this  respect,  the  Eucharist  has  a profound  impact  on  the  church’s  life  in  the  created 
world.  As  St.  Paul  says,  “The  creation  waits  with  eager  longing  for  the  revealing  of  the  children 
of  God;  for  the  creation  was  subjected  to  futility,  not  of  its  own  will,  but  by  the  will  of  the  one 
who  subjected  it,  in  hope  that  the  creation  itself  will  be  set  free  from  its  bondage  to  decay  and 
will  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.  We  know  that  the  whole  creation  has 
been  groaning  in  labor  pains  until  now. . .”  (Rom  8:  19-22). The  church  is  to  be  a sign  to  humanity 
that  it  should  cease  to  exploit  creation  and  no  longer  to  treat  it  in  an  arbitrary  and  selfish  manner. 
Creation  is  an  intimate  partner  to  humankind  in  God’s  salvation  offered  in  Christ. 

12.  Both  Lutheran  and  Orthodox  churches  have  demonstrated  their  commitment  to  this  call 
by  engaging  in  various  kinds  of  ecological  activities.  Examples  include  initiatives  by  local  Lutheran 
parishes  aimed  at  reducing  energy-consumption,  declaring  “car-free  Sundays”,  supporting  alterna- 
tive energy  and  assisting  members  in  leading  more  energy-efficient  lives.  On  a global  level,  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  has  underscored  its  commitment  to  environmental  issues  by  dedicat- 
ing council  meetings  and  assemblies  to  ecological  themes.  Care  for  the  environment  has  been  a 
distinctive  mark  of  Orthodox  asceticism  and  liturgical  practice.  For  example,  Orthodox  sanctify  all 
waters  (rivers,  seas,  etc.),  dwelling  places,  schools,  buildings,  etc.  annually  on  the  Feast  of  Epiphany. 
Sanctification  [Hagiasmos]  is  a service  that  applies  to  every  aspect  of  the  environment.  New  initia- 
tives on  the  international  level  have  been  launched  by  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate;  these  include 
the  establishment  of  a new  religious  feast  on  September  1 as  the  “Day  of  Creation”,  annual  con- 
ferences dealing  with  environmental  issues  hosted  at  sites  of  grave  environmental  crisis  (e.g.  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube,  the  Amazon,  etc.),  and  corresponding  publications. 

13.  Orthodox  and  Lutherans  both  acknowledge  and  repent  that,  however  much  care  they  have 
taken  for  the  environment  in  the  past,  they  must  find  ways  to  do  much  more.  This  need  could 
not  be  more  urgent.  Today’s  world  faces  a situation  which  according  to  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
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Bartholomew  of  Constantinople  is  devastated  by  “incomprehensible  dimensions  of  the  environ- 
mental crisis”.  Christians  are  both  directly  and  indirectly  implicated  in  this  crisis.  As  the  Patriarch 
continues,  “the  moment  has  come  to  remove  our  current  way  of  thinking  from  its  pedestal  and  to 
reconsider  the  means  by  which  we  interact  with  this  unique  world,  which  the  Almighty  God  left 
to  us  with  the  command  “Work  and  protect”  (Message  of  His  All  Holiness  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
Bartholomew  On  World  Environment  Day  [5  June  2008]).  As  partakers  of  the  Eucharist,  we  are 
called  to  rethink  our  outlooks  and  practices  in  fundamental  ways,  ways  that,  with  respect  to  the 
environment,  go  further  than  ever  before  and  may  extend  beyond  traditional  patterns  of  Eucha- 
ristic thought  and  practice. 

14.  The  communal  character  of  the  Eucharist  has  far-reaching  implications  for  Christian 
involvement  in  human  society.  Both  Lutheran  and  Orthodox  traditions  contain  a powerful  wit- 
ness to  this  topic.  Examples  from  each  tradition  include  the  following: 

a.  Luther  describes  the  Eucharistic  union  of  believer  with  Christ  in  the  following  terms,  placing  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  Eucharist  s effect  on  social  life:  “Christ  with  all  saints,  by  his  love,  takes  upon 
himself  our  form,  fights  with  us  against  sin,  death  and  all  evil.  This  enkindles  in  us  such  love  that  we 
take  on  his  form,  rely  upon  his  righteousness,  life  and  blessedness.  And  through  the  interchange  of 
his  blessings  and  our  misfortunes,  we  become  one  loaf,  one  bread,  one  body,  one  drink,  and  have  all 
things  in  common.  O this  is  a great  sacrament,  says  St.  Paul,  that  Christ  and  the  church  are  one  flesh 
and  bone.  Again  through  this  same  love,  we  are  to  be  changed  and  to  make  the  infirmities  of  all  other 
Christians  our  own;  we  are  to  take  upon  ourselves  their  form  and  their  necessity,  and  all  the  good  that 
is  within  our  power  we  are  to  make  theirs,  that  they  may  profit  from  it.  That  is  real  fellowship  and  that 
is  the  true  significance  of  the  sacrament.  In  this  way  we  are  changed  into  one  another  and  are  made 
into  a community  by  love”  (Martin  Luther,  The  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  and  True  Body  of  Christ, 
and  the  Brotherhoods , LW  35, 58;  cf.  WA  2,  748). 

b.  An  eloquent  statement  of  the  Orthodox  perception  is  the  following  text  of  St.  John  Chrysostom. 
Commenting  on  the  instructions  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  Chrysostom  speaks  of  the 
responsibility  of  Christians  to  be  priests  to  Christ,  serving  human  society  as  if  it  were  an  altar  of  Christ: 
“This  altar  is  composed  of  the  very  members  of  Christ,  and  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  made  your  altar. . . . 
This  altar  is  more  awesome  than  the  one  which  you  now  use  [in  church],  or  the  one  that  was  used  of 

old  [in  Israel] This  altar  you  may  see  lying  everywhere,  both  in  the  streets  and  in  the  marketplaces, 

and  you  may  sacrifice  on  it  every  hour,  for  on  this  altar,  too,  is  sacrifice  performed.  And  as  the  priest 
stands  invoking  the  Spirit,  so  do  you  too  invoke  the  Spirit,  not  by  speech  but  by  deeds — When  then 
you  see  a poor  believer,  think  that  you  behold  an  altar;  when  you  see  a beggar,  not  only  should  you 
not  insult  him,  but  you  should  even  reverence  him.  And  if  you  see  another  insulting  him,  prevent  it.” 
(St.John  Chrysostom,  Commentary  on  2 Corinthians  9: 10,  Homily  XX). 

15.  Statements  like  this  testify  to  the  profound  reconciling  power  of  the  Eucharist.  Commit- 
ment to  that  power  unites  Orthodox  and  Lutherans.  Both  traditions  show  long-standing  engage- 
ment on  the  social  and  charitable  front.  Examples  include  foundations  of  hospitals;  homes  for 
the  aged;  provisions  for  the  hungry,  poor  and  destitute;  missions;  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions.  On  the  parish  level,  Lutherans  and  Orthodox  engage  in  a broad  range  of  charitable 
ministries  (involving  both  clergy  and  lay  people),  including  aid  to  the  poor;  prison,  hospital  and 
military  chaplaincy,  etc.  Orthodox  women  have  a distinctive  charitable  ministry  called  “Philop- 
tochos”,  which  operates  on  the  parish,  diocesan  and  national  level.  On  an  international  level, 
both  churches  have  made  significant  contributions  to  social  ministry.  Orthodox  administer  the 
International  Orthodox  Christian  Charities  (IOCC)  which  provides  funds  for  disaster  relief.  The 
Lutheran  World  Federation  was  founded  in  connection  with  relief  efforts  following  the  Second 
World  War  and  continues  to  maintain  a strong  international  program  of  diaconal  services,  refugee 
and  relief  programs. 
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16.  Because  the  Eucharist  unites  in  Christ  believers  with  each  other  and  with  all  whom  he 
came  to  save,  the  Eucharistic  mission  of  the  church  focuses  particular  attention  to  political  and 
social  divisions  wherever  they  appear  in  the  world.  Differences  based  on  ethnicity,  gender,  social 
and  economic  class,  language,  political  party,  and  other  factors  are  transcended  in  the  Eucharist 
and  must  never  be  allowed  to  divide  the  Eucharistic  community.  The  Eucharist  alerts  the  church 
to  injustice  and  conflict,  and  calls  upon  the  church  to  help  establish  justice  and  restore  peace. 
Lutherans  and  Orthodox  affirm  their  commitments  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  social  justice,  pray- 
ing fervently  for  their  realization  and  engaging  in  appropriate  action.  As  with  the  environment, 
so  in  the  field  of  social  action,  Orthodox  and  Lutherans  are  implicated  directly  and  indirectly  in 
the  prolongation  of  injustice  and  conflict  on  the  national  and  international  level.  We  call  upon 
members  of  both  traditions  to  repent  and  to  seek  prayerfully  ways  of  responding  in  accordance 
with  our  Eucharistic  faith. 

17.  In  closing,  our  members  would  like  to  point  out  that  social  and  environmental  implica- 
tions of  the  Eucharist  have  never  divided  Lutherans  and  Orthodox  from  each  other.  Our  shared 
commitment  to  living  out  our  Eucharistic  experience  is  a most  hopeful  avenue  for  growing  closer 
together  as  churches. 

18.  The  Commission  has  selected  as  topics  for  its  next  preparatory  meetings,  “E:  The  Mystery 
of  the  Church:  Nature  and  Attributes/Properties  of  the  Church”  (2009)  and  “E:  The  Mystery  of 
the  Church:  The  Mission  of  the  Church”  (2010).  A plenary  meeting  will  be  scheduled  on  these 
two  topics  for  2011. 
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2004 


Report  of  the  ad  hoc  sub-commission  of IARCCUM presented  to  the  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Honor- 
able Archbishop  of  Canterbury , Rowan  Williams , and  to  the  President  of  the  Pontifical  Council for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper 


I.  Introduction 

1.  The  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  been  committed  for  almost 
forty  years  to  serious  dialogue  which,  founded  on  the  Gospels  and  the  ancient  common  traditions, 
may  lead  to  that  unity  in  truth,  for  which  Christ  prayed’  ( Common  Declaration  of  Pope  Paul  VI 
and  Archbishop  Michael  Ramsey,  1966/  Over  these  decades,  remarkable  progress  has  been  made 
towards  the  ‘restoration  of  complete  communion  of  faith  and  sacramental  life’  called  for  by  the 
1966  Declaration.  The  importance  of  steady  movement  towards  this  goal  was  emphasized  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II  and  Archbishop  Robert  Runcie  in  their  Common  Declaration  of  1989: 

Against  the  background  of  human  disunity  the  arduous  journey  to  Christian  unity  must  be 
pursued  with  determination  and  vigor,  whatever  obstacles  are  perceived  to  block  the  path.  We  here 
solemnly  re-commit  ourselves  and  those  we  represent  to  the  restoration  of  visible  unity  and  full 
ecclesial  communion  in  the  confidence  that  to  seek  anything  less  would  be  to  betray  our  Lord’s 
intention  for  the  unity  of  his  people 

We  also  urge  our  clergy  and  faithful  not  to  neglect  or  undervalue  that  certain  yet  imperfect 
communion  we  already  share....  This  communion  should  be  cherished  and  guarded  as  we  seek  to 
grow  into  the  fuller  communion  Christ  wills. 

The  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops  who  gathered  in  Mississauga  in  May  of  2000,  after 
reviewing  the  extensive  progress  made  both  in  theological  agreement  and  in  practical  relationships 
since  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  confidently  observed  that  the  communion  we  already  share  is  ‘no 
longer  to  be  viewed  in  minimal  terms’.  It  is  ‘a  rich  and  life-giving,  multi-faceted  communion.  We  have 
...  moved  much  closer  to  the  goal  of  full  visible  communion  than  we  had  at  first  dared  to  believe’.1 

2.  It  is  a significant  confirmation  of  the  progress  we  have  made,  and  of  the  importance  of 
our  common  commitment  to  the  goal  of  full  ecclesial  communion,  that  the  appearance  of  a 
fresh  obstacle  to  achieving  that  goal  has  led  to  a common  initiative  to  address  that  difficulty.  The 
question  raised  by  the  episcopal  consecration  in  New  Hampshire  is  immediately  an  Anglican 
concern  and  is  being  addressed  by  the  Anglican  Communion  itself.  However,  consultations  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  led  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  take  the  initiative  of  inviting 
Cardinal  Kasper  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  to  join  him  in  setting 
up  a special  sub-commission  of  the  International  Anglican- Roman  Catholic  Commission  for 
Unity  and  Mission  (IARCCUM)  to  address  the  ecclesiological  concerns  raised  by  the  event.  As 
members  of  this  sub-commission,  we  are  grateful  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
process  of  discernment  within  the  Anglican  Communion.  We  believe  that  the  invitation  to  make 

1.  Communion  in  Mission,  n.  6. 
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this  ecumenical  contribution  illustrates  how  close  our  two  communions  have  come  to  each  other, 
and  reflects  the  fact  that  what  one  communion  does  has  consequences  for  the  other.  Cardinal 
Kasper  said  of  the  present  situation  that  Catholics  do  not  see  themselves  simply  as  observers: 
because  of  our  close  relationship,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  entirely  unilateral  decision  or  action. 
He  added  that  it  was  precisely  in  the  midst  of  problems  that  dialogue  was  most  necessary. 

3.  Our  theological  dialogue  of  the  past  decades,  carried  out  through  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic 
International  Commission  (ARCIC),  has  been  principally  concerned  with  doctrinal  issues,  but  it  has 
also  dealt  with  moral  matters,  and  in  the  process,  has  shown  how  closely  the  two  are  interconnected. 
The  Agreed  Statement,  Life  in  Christ:  Morals , Communion  and  the  Church  (1994),  claimed  that: 
despite  existing  disagreement  in  certain  areas  of  pastoral  and  practical  judgement,  Anglicans  and 
Roman  Catholics  derive  from  the  Scripture  and  Tradition  the  same  controlling  vision  of  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  humanity  and  share  the  same  fundamental  moral  values.  {Life  in  Christ,  1) 

Our  sharing  in  this  common  Apostolic  heritage  enables  us  to  give  shared  witness  and  to  speak 
prophetically  on  moral  questions.  Recent  developments,  however,  call  into  question  the  extent  to 
which  we  in  fact  share  a moral  vision.  The  episcopal  consecration  in  New  Hampshire  raises  two 
areas  of  concern:  one  relating  to  the  moral  teaching  involved;  the  other  to  the  ecclesiological  dif- 
ficulties deriving  from  the  course  of  action  taken.  With  regard  to  the  moral  aspect,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  holds  a firm  position  on  homosexuality,  which  is  set  out,  for  example,  in  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church , nn.  2357-2359.  The  consecration,  following  the  endorsement  of 
the  General  Convention,  has  caused  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  Anglicans,  to  question,  however, 
whether  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  can  sustain  a coherent  teaching  and  practice 
in  this  area,  since  the  action  was  taken  in  spite  of  Resolution  1.10  of  the  1998  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence and  the  statement  of  the  meeting  of  Primates  in  October,  2003.  This  very  fact  simultaneously 
highlights  the  major  ecclesiological  questions  that  have  been  raised. 

4. The  Lambeth  Commission  has  not  been  asked  to  address  directly  the  question  of  homosexuality 
but  rather  to  focus  on  related  ecclesiological  issues.  In  like  manner,  our  sub-commission  has  been 
asked  specifically  to  give  attention  to  the  ecclesiological  implications  arising  from  the  recent 
developments  in  the  Anglican  Communion,  particularly  in  the  light  of,  and  with  reference  to,  the 
relevant  Agreed  Statements  of  ARCIC.  The  major  focus  of  our  report,  therefore,  will  be  to  draw 
out  of  the  ARCIC  texts  pertinent  signposts  which  relate  to  the  current  situation  in  the  Anglican 
Communion,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help  the  Lambeth  Commission  in  addressing  the  questions 
before  it.  In  order  to  contextualize  the  contributions  from  ARCIC,  showing  them  to  arise  both  out 
of  our  ancient  common  traditions,  and  out  of  recent  ecclesiological  thinking  in  both  the  Anglican 
Communion  and  the  Catholic  Church,  we  offer  a preliminary  section  on  shared  ecclesiological 
foundations.  We  look  first  at  the  4th  century,  where  there  are  certain  parallels  to  the  current  context 
which  suggest  some  helpful  insights  for  the  present  situation.  Next,  we  look  to  recent  statements 
from  both  our  communions  on  the  maintenance  of  communion,  which  have  shaped  and,  in  some 
instances,  been  influenced  by  the  work  of  ARCIC.  Finally,  in  the  principal  section  of  this  docu- 
ment, we  turn  to  the  ARCIC  Agreed  Statements,  identifying  five  areas  relevant  to  the  task  facing 
the  Lambeth  Commission.  We  hope  that  our  reflections  will  help  the  Commission  to  take  full 
account  of  that  certain  yet  imperfect  communion  we  already  share’,  and  to  cherish  and  guard  it  as 
we  seek  to  grow  into  the  fuller  communion  Christ  wills’  {Common  Declaration , 1989). 

II.  Ecclesiological  Pointers  Past  and  Present 

I.The  Church's  Life  in  the  4th  Century 

5.  The  fourth  century  was  a particularly  turbulent  period  in  the  Church’s  history,  during  which 
the  Christian  community  was  both  grappling  with  the  doctrinal  crisis  of  Arianism  and  adapting 
to  a new  relationship  with  the  State.  Henry  Chadwick  notes  that  it  ‘was  the  misfortune  of  the 
fourth-century  church  that  it  became  engrossed  in  a theological  controversy  at  the  same  time  as 
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it  was  working  out  its  institutional  organization.’2  The  same  could  be  said  for  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion today,  which  is  in  the  throes  of  a major  controversy  regarding  sexuality  and  ordination  at 
the  same  time  as  it  is  seeking  to  develop  structures  to  sustain  an  interdependent  life  among  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  provinces.  It  is  helpful  to  look  to  the  Church’s  life  in  the  4th  century  at  a time 
of  doctrinal  crisis  and  to  note  in  particular  the  role  of  councils,  the  responsibilities  of  bishops  and 
metropolitans,  and  the  relationship  between  local  and  universal  within  the  koinonia  of  the  Church. 

6.  The  4th  century  shows  the  Church’s  instinct  to  address  problems  by  means  of  councils  of 
bishops,  and  in  this  way,  to  hold  together  the  Church  in  its  local  and  universal  expressions.  The 
Council  of  Nicaea,  for  instance,  lays  down  fundamental  principles  for  episcopal  life  and  relations, 
stipulating  that  a bishop  should  be  ordained  by  all  the  bishops  of  his  province,  if  possible,  but 
never  by  less  than  three,  and  that  whatever  is  done  in  a province  is  subject  to  the  consent  and 
confirmation  of  the  metropolitan  of  that  province  (canon  4).  Nicaea  also  acknowledged  particular 
regional  prerogatives  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  whereby  they  had  authority  to  con- 
firm episcopal  elections  beyond  the  strict  bounds  of  their  own  provinces  (canon  6)  . The  Council 
of  Sardica  (342/3),  while  not  accepted  as  a universal  council,  reflects  the  same  sense  of  interde- 
pendence between  the  local  and  the  universal.  With  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  local  church  it 
decreed  that,  ‘if  in  any  province,  any  bishop  have  a cause  against  his  brother  and  fellow-bishop, 
neither  shall  call  in  bishops  from  another  province’.3  This  measure  in  turn  highlighted  the  leader- 
ship role  of  the  metropolitan  in  the  bishops’  own  province.  On  the  other  hand,  Sardica  reflects  the 
importance  of  interdependence  of  local  churches  with  the  Church  universal  by  decreeing  that  if 
an  accused  or  deposed  bishop  felt  himself  to  be  misjudged,  there  could  be  an  appeal  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  by  those  who  heard  the  case,  by  the  neighboring  bishops  or  by  the  bishop  himself.  If 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  decided  that  the  case  should  be  retried,  he  could  appoint  judges  or  send  a 
delegate  to  sit  with  the  neighboring  bishops  to  setde  the  matter  (canon  3). 

7.  It  is  plain  that  the  Church’s  conciliar  life,  which  was  developing  at  this  time,  did  not 
spontaneously  function  in  total  harmony.  In  4th  century  practice,  many  councils  were  actually  sum- 
moned by  the  emperor  (e.g.  Nicaea,  325;  Constantinople,  381)  or  emperors  (Sardica,  342/343). 
Moreover,  a feature  of  the  period  between  Nicaea  and  Constantinople  ‘was  certainly  the  large 
number  of  controversial  assemblies  of  bishops  which  were  summoned  by  one  party  or  the  other  or 
by  the  emperors  themselves’;”4  the  resolution  of  these  controversies  necessitated  further  clarifica- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  the  local  and  the  universal  Church.  Through  this  formative  period, 
we  can  see  that  metropolitans  undoubtedly  exercised  a vital  role  in  the  assurance  of  good  order, 
and  that  important  patriarchal  and  primatial  responsibilities  were  beginning  to  be  clarified  for  the 
effective  living  out  of  the  Church’s  life  of  communion.  Unity  and  interdependence  were  emerging 
as  essential  hallmarks  of  authentic  koinonia.  Patterned  on  the  primordial  communion  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  these  hallmarks  were  to  characterize  the  life  of  the  Church  at  all  levels. 

8.  Commenting  on  the  councils  of  the  early  Church,  the  Orthodox  scholar,  Alexander 
Schmemann,  insists  that:  ‘the  basic  truth  to  which  all  canons  dealing  with  bishops,  their 
consecration  and  their  jurisdiction  point  and  refer,  is  the  reality  of  unity,  as  the  very  essence  of 
the  Church’,  and  that  ‘the  unity  and  interdependence  of  the  bishops’  is  ‘the  form  of  the  Church’s 
unity’.”5  In  this  way,  the  bishop  mediates  his  church  to  the  wider  communion  of  churches,  and 
the  wider  communion  to  his  own  church.  In  the  name  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  he  has  prerogatives 
of  leadership  among  his  people  that  cannot  be  abdicated.  The  bishop  is  not  just  a chairman,  but 
exercises  his  distinctive  ministry  of  leadership  in,  with  and  among  his  people.  Authentic  koinonia 
has  a focal  point  - the  bishop  among  his  people  - just  as  the  life  of  the  Trinity  is  centered  upon  the 


2.  Henry  Chadwick,  The  Early  Church  (Harmondsworth:  Penguin,  revised  ed.  1993),  p.  133. 

3 . J.  Stevenson  (ed.),  Creeds , Councils  and  Controversies  (London:  SPCK,  1989),  p.  15. 

4.  J.N.D.Kelly,  Early  Christian  Creeds  (London:  Longman,  1972),  p.  263. 

5.  Alexander  Schmemann,  ‘Problems  of  Orthodoxy  in  America’,  St  Vladimir s Seminary  Quarterly  8 (1964), 
pp.  75,  80. 
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Father.  Moreover,  authentic  koinonia  requires  unity  and  interdependence  between  this  focal  figure 
and  the  community  gathered  around  him.  As  suggested  above,  the  early  Church  displayed  this 
configuration  not  just  within  each  local  church  but  also  at  the  regional  or  provincial  level.  The  34th 
of  the  Apostolic  Canons  ca.375-380)  stipulated  that  the  bishops  of  every  region  should  acknowl- 
edge the  one  who  is  first  among  them  as  their  head  and  do  nothing  of  consequence  without  his 
consent,  as  also  he  should  do  nothing  without  their  consent,  ‘for  so  there  will  be  unanimity  and 
God  will  be  glorified  through  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit’.6 

9.  Recalling  the  crises,  councils  and  canons  of  the  4th  century  helps  us  to  reflect  on  our  current 
situation:  in  particular,  on  the  role  of  the  local  bishop,  and  his  relationship  to  the  metropolitan 
and  the  universal  Church,  in  safeguarding  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  practice  of  the  4th  century, 
which  shows  that,  in  challenging  situations,  consultation  and  conciliarity  alone  are  not  always 
sufficient  to  sustain  and  protect  ecclesial  communion,  may  also  suggest  models  for  the  Anglican 
Communion  as  it  seeks  to  find  a way  forward.  In  particular,  it  may  suggest  the  need  for  some  kind 
of  right  of  appeal  from  within  any  Anglican  province  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  More 
broadly,  it  may  suggest  the  need  to  strengthen  both  the  focal  role  of  the  Primates  within  provinces 
and  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  among  the  Primates.  These  would  be  important  devel- 
opments during  this  interim  period  as  we  continue  to  work  towards  full  visible  unity  between  the 
Anglican  Communion  and  the  Catholic  Church.  There  is  everything  to  be  said  for  both  our  Com- 
munions developing  a polity  which  is  both  consistent  with  the  early  Church  and  also  consistent 
with  the  sort  of  Church  we  believe  God  is  calling  us  to  become  together  in  the  future. 

II.  Recent  Reflections  on  Koinonia  in  Our  Two  Communions 

10.  In  order  to  contextualize  the  ARCIC  material  which  follows,  we  turn  now  to  review  some  of 
the  ecclesiological  themes  in  recent  writings  of  both  our  Communions,  illustrating  a converging 
understanding  about  the  Church  as  koinonia,  the  maintenance  of  communion  and  decision-mak- 
ing in  communion. 

11.  Each  of  our  Communions  affirms  koinonia  as  the  fundamental  reality  of  the  Church  and 
also  as  the  primary  concept  for  our  understanding  of  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church,  both 
through  history  and  today.7  Since  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Word  of  God  incarnate,  the  life  in  which 
the  Church  participates,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  is  the  fife  of  the  Trinity,  which  is  one  of  perfect 
koinonia.  Koinonia  is  both  God’s  gift  to  us  and  our  calling.  Dependent  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
to  manifest  God’s  fife  in  and  for  the  world.8 

12.  Each  of  our  Communions  understands  that  koinonia  is  sustained  and  nurtured  by  “struc- 
tures of  grace”,  the  constituent  elements  or  bonds  of  communion.  Each  agrees  that  all  the  various 
elements  of  visible  communion  are  gifts  of  the  Risen  Christ,  bestowed  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  on  the  Church.  They  are  not  separable  items  but  integrally  related  to  one  another. 
Working  together  they  serve  and  protect  the  inner  mystery  of  the  Church’s  communion.  By  such 
gifts  of  communion,  the  Church  is  held  together  in  the  apostolic  Tradition,  enabled  to  offer  united 
worship  and  praise  to  the  Triune  God,  and  strengthened  and  organized  to  be  the  sacrament  of 
God’s  presence  in  the  world.9 


6.  F.X.  Funk,  Didascalia  et  Constitutiones  Apostolorum  (Paderborn,  1905),  vol.l,  pp.  572-575. 

7.  The  Final  Report  of  the  Extraordinary  Synod  of  Bishops,  1985  states:  “The  ecclesiology  of  communion  is  the 
central  and  fundamental  idea  of  the  Councils  document”  (II.  C.  n.l);  The  Virginia  Report , Chapter  2. 

8.  The  Virginia  Report,  Chapter  2;  Unitatis  redintegratio , n.  2;  The  Final  Report  of  the  Extraordinary  Synod  of 
Bishops , 1985,  II.  C.  n.  1. 

9.  First  Report  of  the  Eames  Commision  paras  26-27;  Lumen  gentium,  n.8;  Unitatis  redintegratio , n.  3. 
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13.  Each  Communion  considers  that  it  lives  by  these  bonds  of  communion.  Anglicans  are 
held  together  in  a life  of  visible  communion  by  baptism,  ‘the  confession  of  a common  faith,  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist,  a life  of  common  prayer,  the  service  of  an  ordered  ministry,  conciliar 
structures,  shared  service  and  mission  These  elements  belong  to  the  universal  Church  and  are 
not  unique  to  Anglicans.  They  are,  nevertheless,  lived  out  in  a recognizably  and  characteristically 
Anglican  way.10  These  bonds  are  what  Roman  Catholics  also  indicate  when  they  say  that  the  unity 
of  the  Church  is  ‘constituted  by  the  bonds  of  the  profession  of  faith,  the  sacraments  and  hierarchi- 
cal communion.’* 11  Essential  to  these  bonds  for  Roman  Catholics  is  the  ministry  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  and  the  bishops  in  communion  with  him.12  Anglicans  recognize  that  the  constitutive  ele- 
ments of  the  Church  exist  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
acknowledged  that  ‘some  and  even  very  many  of  the  significant  elements  and  endowments  which 
together  go  to  build  up  and  give  life  to  the  Church  itself,  can  exist  outside  the  visible  boundaries 
of  the  Catholic  Church’;13  or,  in  the  words  of  Ut  Unum  Sint , that  ‘many  elements  of  great  value’  are 
also  found  in  other  Christian  Communities.’14 

14.  Each  of  our  Communions  cherishes  the  ministry  of  episcopacy  in  apostolic  succession  as 
having  a decisive  role  within  the  succession  of  communities  living  in  fidelity  to  the  apostolic  Tra- 
dition. The  episcopal  ministry,  exercised  in  a personal,  collegial  and  communal  way,  nurtures  the 
communion  of  the  Church  and  safeguards  the  unity  between  local  churches.  Collegiality  and  some 
form  of  primacy  are  exercised  in  both  our  Communions  at  the  different  levels  of  the  Church’s  life. 
At  the  world  level,  collegiality  for  Anglicans  is  expressed  in  the  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence. The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  personal  focus  of  unity  and  communion,  having  ‘in  a 
particular  way  the  care  of  all  the  churches  which  is  shared  by  all  the  bishops’.  His  task  is  ‘not  to 
command,  but  to  gather’,  and  within  the  Anglican  Communion,  his  authority  is  understood  as 
moral  and  not  juridical.  His  is  ‘a  primacy  of  honor’.15  Only  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  may  call 
bishops  to  a Lambeth  Conference.  He  presides  at  the  Conference,  chairs  the  regular  meetings  of 
Primates  and  is  President  of  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council.  For  Anglicans,  the  communal 
dimension  of  the  exercise  of  episcope , expressed  in  synods  in  which  laity  participate,  is  a vital  part 
of  the  maintenance  of  communion.  Roman  Catholics  stress  that  the  fullness  of  koinonia  entails  the 
ministry  of  universal  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  to  whom  Christ 
entrusted  all  his  sheep  ‘to  be  confirmed  in  faith  and  shepherded  in  perfect  unity’.  The  service  of 
unity  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  exercised  by  him  within  the  college  of  bishops.16 

15.  Each  of  our  Communions  emphasizes  the  interdependence  of  the  local  and  the  universal. 
Although  binding  decisions  for  Anglicans  can  only  be  made  at  the  level  of  a province,  there  has 
been  a growing  ‘sense’  that  matters  that  touch  the  faith,  order  or  moral  life  of  the  Communion 
should  be  settled  within  the  interdependent  fife  of  the  Anglican  Communion  - and,  in  a divided 
Christendom,  should  be  considered  in  a way  that  is  open  to  the  rest  of  the  Church.  Archbishop 
Robert  Runcie  challenged  what  he  called  ‘the  shibboleth  of  autonomy’.  His  speech  to  the  1988 
Lambeth  Conference  was  an  encouragement  to  continue  moving  along  a path  from  independence 
to  interdependence:  ‘We  have  reached  the  stage  of  growth  of  the  Communion  when  we  must 
begin  to  make  radical  choices,  or  growth  will  imperceptibly  turn  to  decay.  I believe  the  choice 
between  independence  and  interdependence  is  quite  simply  the  choice  between  unity  or  gradual 


10.  The  Virginia  Report,  Chapter  3. 

11  .Ut  Unum  Sint , n.  9. 

12.  The  Ecumenical  Directory  (1993),  n.  10  and  Ut  Unum  Sint,  n.  79. 

13.  Unitatis  redintegratio , n.3;  cf.  Lumen  gentium,  n.  8. 

14.  Ut  Unum  Sint , n.  13. 

15.  The  Truth  Shall  Make  you  Free’.  Report  of  the  1988  Lambeth  Conference  (London:  CHP,  1988)  Dogmatic 
and  Pastoral  Concerns,  p.  110.  He  is  ‘a  pastor  in  the  service  of  unity,  offers  a ministry  of  service,  care  and 
support  to  the  Communion’  ( The  Virginia  Report , in  The  Official  Report  of  the  Lambeth  Conference , 1998,  p.  56). 

16.  Unitatis  redintegratio , n.  2. 
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fragmentation.17  The  Virginia  Report  suggests  that:  ‘within  the  Anglican  Communion  matters 
which  touch  the  communion  of  all  the  churches  need  to  be  discerned  and  tested  within  the  life  of 
the  interdependence  of  the  Provinces”.18 

16.  Anglicans  have  developed  international  structures  and  processes  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
them  to  maintain  the  communion  of  all  the  churches.  The  Lambeth  Conference  has  served 
the  Anglican  Communion  since  1867.  Resolution  49  of  the  Conference  of  1930  declared  that 
the  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  ‘are  bound  together  not  by  a central  legislative  and 
executive  authority,  but  by  mutual  loyalty  sustained  through  the  common  counsel  of  the  bishops 
in  conference.’ Two  newer  organs,  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council  and  the  Primates’ Meeting 
also  have  a part  to  play,  along  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lambeth  Conference,  in 
the  Anglican  Communion’s  discernment  of  what  is  faithful  to  the  Apostolic  tradition  on  matters 
which  touch  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Decision-making  entails  consultation,  dialogue,  discernment 
and  reception  and  involves  those  with  a special  ministry  of  oversight  and  the  whole  people  of  God. 

17.  Roman  Catholics  hold  to  ‘the  very  ancient  discipline  whereby  the  bishops  installed 
throughout  the  whole  world  lived  in  communion  with  one  another  and  with  the  Roman  Pontiff 
in  a bond  of  unity,  charity  and  peace’,  and  also  maintain  the  practice  of  holding  councils  wherein 
profound  issues  are  to  be  settled  together.19  The  college  or  body  of  bishops  has  ‘no  authority  unless 
united  with  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Peter’s  successor,  as  its  head’.20  Lumen  gentium  speaks  of  the  role 
of  the  entire  body  of  the  faithful  in  the  discernment  of  matters  of  faith,  which  is  ‘aroused  and 
sustained  by  the  Spirit  of  truth’.21 

18.  Each  of  our  Communions  is  exploring  more  effective  ways  to  maintain  koinonia  in  times  of 
change.  Roman  Catholics,  since  Vatican  II,  have  been  gradually  developing  structures  for  sustain- 
ing koinonia  more  effectively:  national  and  regional  Episcopal  Conferences,  General  Assemblies 
of  the  Synod  of  Bishops  and,  at  local  level,  the  involvement  of  lay  people  and  clergy  in  parochial 
and  diocesan  pastoral  councils.  Anglicans  have  considered  how  to  develop  their  international 
instruments  of  communion:  the  role  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lambeth  Conference, 
the  Anglican  Consultative  Council  and  the  Primates’  Meeting  - and  what  part  each  has  to  play  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  communion  of  local  churches. 

19.  Each  of  our  Communions  stress  the  qualities  of  life  that  belong  to  Communion.  The  Vir- 
ginia Report  speaks  of  life  in  communion  as  one  of  mutuality,  common  concern  for  one  another, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love.22  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  called  for  the  fostering  of  a ‘spirituality  of 
communion’,  without  which  external  structures  ‘will  serve  very  litde  purpose’,  becoming  ‘mecha- 
nisms without  a soul’.  Such  a spirituality  centers  on  the  ‘contemplation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trin- 
ity dwelling  in  us,  ‘whose  light  we  must  also  be  able  to  see  shining  on  the  face  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters  around  us.’ A spirituality  of  communion  means  thinking  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  faith  as 


17.  Robert  Runcie,  Opening  Address  to  the  Lambeth  Conference,  The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free,  The  Lam- 
beth Conference  1988,  pp.  16  and  17. 

18.  The  Virginia  Report,  Chapter  5,  para.  24;  cf  also  Resolution  34  of  the  ACC  2002  having  in  mind  the 
emphasis  on  mutual  responsibility  and  interdependence  called  upon:  T)  dioceses  and  individual  bishops 
not  to  undertake  unilateral  actions  or  adopt  policies  which  would  strain  our  communion  with  one  another 
without  reference  to  their  provincial  authorities;  2)  provincial  authorities  to  have  in  mind  the  impact  of  their 
decisions  within  the  wider  Communion;  and  3)  all  members  of  the  Communion,  even  in  our  disagreements 
to  have  in  mind  the  ‘need  for  courtesy,  tolerance,  mutual  respect  and  prayer  for  one  another’  (1998,  II.2  e). 

19.  Lumen  gentium , n.  22.  Lumen  gentium  elaborates  on  the  ministry  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  presides 
over  the  whole  assembly  of  charity  and  protects  their  legitimate  variety,  while  at  the  same  time  taking  care 
that  these  differences  do  not  hinder  unity,  but  rather  contribute  to  it’  (n.  13).  ‘There  never  is  an  ecumenical 
council  which  is  not  confirmed  or  at  least  recognized  as  such  by  Peter’s  successor.  And  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff  to  convoke  such  councils,  to  preside  over  them  and  to  confirm  them’  (n.  22). 

20.  Ibid. 

21.  Ibid,  n.  12. 

22.  Virginia  Report , chapter  3,  para.  4. 
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‘those  who  are  a part  of  me’,  and  enables  us  to  ‘share  their  joys  and  sufferings,  to  sense  their  desires 
and  attend  to  their  needs’,  to  ‘make  room’ for  each  other,  ‘bearing  “each  other’s  burdens”  (Gal  6:2)’.23 

20.  The  convergence  that  we  note  in  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Church,  of  the 
constitutive  elements  of  communion  and  of  the  ways  in  which  communion  is  to  be  maintained 
prompt  us  to  ask  how  far  the  recent  events  in  North  America  challenge  what  we  both  believe. 
With  this  question  in  mind,  we  now  turn  our  attention  directly  to  the  work  of  ARCIC,  which  has 
given  sustained  expression  to  our  shared  belief. 

III.  ARCIC  and  the  Lambeth  Commission 

21.  The  theological  conversations  of  ARCIC  I and  II  have  explored  areas  which  have  a bearing  on 
the  current  situation  in  the  Anglican  Communion.  ARCIC’s  Agreed  Statements  hold  differing 
degrees  of  authority.  The  official  responses  of  both  Communions  to  the  work  of  ARCIC  I 
recognized  ‘substantial  agreement’  or  ‘significant  convergence’  in  the  areas  treated  in  its  Agreed 
Statements.  The  Agreed  Statements  of  ARCIC  II  have  not  received  official  responses  on  the 
level  of  our  two  Communions.  However,  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops  gathered  at 
Mississauga  in  May  2000  were  able  to  point  to  all  the  documents  and  note  ‘the  very  impressive 
degree  of  agreement  in  faith  that  already  exists’.24  Such  recognition  would  seem  to  imply  that 
actions  or  decisions  taken  by  either  Communion,  which  touch  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
necessarily  have  implications  for  the  other.  Moreover,  how  each  Communion  acts  either  gives 
credibility  to  what  has  been  agreed  in  our  theological  dialogue  or  calls  that  agreement  into  ques- 
tion. How  we  act  also  confirms,  or  denies,  something  about  the  sort  of  life  we  look  to  live  together 
in  the  future  and  indicates  the  seriousness,  or  lack  of  seriousness,  of  our  intention  to  move  together 
in  conformity  with  what  has  been  agreed. 

22.  We  believe  that  the  theological  Agreed  Statements  have  insights  to  offer  in  interpreting 
the  current  situation  and  may  even  help  to  suggest  a possible  way  forward.  We  would  group  these 
insights  under  five  headings,  as  follows: 

A.  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  communion; 

B.  the  constitutive  elements  of  communion,  the  episcopal  office,  unity  and  diversity  in 

ecclesial  communion,  and  the  relation  between  local  churches  and  the  universal  Church; 

C.  discernment  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  authority  and  the  use  of  Scripture 

and  Tradition; 

D.  the  qualities  and  obligations  of  life  in  communion; 

E.  morals  and  discerning  in  communion. 

A.  The  Nature  of  the  Church  as  Communion 

23.  The  understanding  of  the  Church  as  communion  is  fundamental  to  all  of  the  work  of  ARCIC 
- ‘union  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus  through  the  Spirit  is  the  heart  of  Christian  koinonia  ( Final 
Report , Introduction,  “).  ‘God  wants  his  people  to  be  in  communion  with  him  and  with  each  other’ 
( Church  as  Communion,  7).  This  communion  thus  embraces  ‘both  the  visible  gathering  of  God’s 
people  and  its  divine  life-giving  source’  (Church  as  Communion , 3).  These  two  aspects  of  the  nature 
and  life  of  the  Church  must  never  be  divorced.  The  Final  Report  goes  on  to  talk  of  the  eucharist 
as  the  effectual  sign  of  koinonia , episcope  as  serving  koinonia , and  primacy  as  its  link  and  focus 
(Introduction,  6). 

24.  Church  as  Communion  is  ARCIC’s  fullest  treatment  of  the  theme  of  koinonia , and  notes  in 
its  conclusion  that  ‘our  two  Communions  agree  in  their  understanding  of  the  Church  as  com- 
munion’ (“6).  The  report  expands  upon  the  nature  of  communion  and  sees  how  that  notion  is 
unfolded  in  Scripture.  The  Church,  as  the  body  of  those  baptized  into  the  life  and  love  of  God,  is 


23.  Novo  Millennio  Ineunte , n.  43. 

24.  Communion  in  Mission , n.  4. 
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the  communion  of  believers  called  to  be  an  effective  sign,  in  and  for  the  world,  of  all  God  intends 
for  the  whole  of  humanity.  It  is  also  an  instrument  of  salvation  and  in  its  life,  here  and  now,  we 
are  given  a foretaste  of  the  life  God  intends  for  all.  It  is  inadequate  to  speak  only  of  an  invisible 
communion. 

Communion  requires  visible  expression  (43). 

The  New  Hampshire  consecration  has  had  an  effect  on  the  unity  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 
Recent  documents  have  spoken  of ‘impaired  communion’  and  even  of ‘broken  communion.  In 
the  light  of  the  centrality  that  ARCIC  gives  to  communion  for  the  realization  of  the  Church,  we 
ask  whether  the  damage  that  the  recent  consecration  is  doing  to  communion  can  he  acceptable  to 
those  who  profess  belief  in  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church. 


B.  Constitutive  Elements  of  Ecclesial  Communion,  the  Episcopal  Office,  Unity  and  Diversity 
in  Communion,  and  the  Relationship  between  Local  Churches  and  the  Universal  Church 

25.  ARCIC  is  clear  that  there  are  inter-related  constitutive  elements  and  facets  which  ‘belong  to 
the  visible  communion  of  the  universal  Church.  Although  their  possession  cannot  guarantee  the 
constant  fidelity  of  Christians,  neither  can  the  Church  dispense  with  them/  ( Church  as  Commu- 
nion, n.  46);  indeed  the  Church  has  received  these  elements  and  has  an  obligation  to  pass  them  on 
{Gift  of  Authority,  14).  Church  as  Communion  notes: 

For  all  the  local  churches  to  be  together  in  communion,  the  one  visible  communion  which  God 
wills,  it  is  required  that  all  the  essential  constitutive  elements  of  ecclesial  communion  are  present 
and  mutually  recognized  in  each  of  them.  Thus  the  visible  communion  between  these  churches  is 
complete  and  their  ministers  are  in  communion  with  each  other.  (43) 

The  text  proceeds  to  describe  what  constitutes  ecclesial  communion: 

It  is  rooted  in  the  confession  of  the  one  apostolic  faith,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and  set  forth 
in  the  Creeds.  It  is  founded  upon  one  baptism.  The  one  celebration  of  the  eucharist  is  its  pre- 
eminent expression  and  focus.  It  necessarily  finds  expression  in  shared  commitment  to  the  mission 
entrusted  by  Christ  to  his  Church’ . Also  constitutive  of  life  in  communion  is  acceptance  of  the 
same  basic  moral  values,  the  sharing  of  the  same  vision  of  humanity  created  in  the  image  of  God 
and  recreated  in  Christ  and  the  common  confession  of  the  one  hope  in  the  final  consummation 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  (4”) 

The  text  goes  on  to  state  that  the  ministry  of  oversight,  the  fullness  of  which  is  entrusted  to  the 
episcopate,  is  needed  to  maintain  and  express  the  Church’s  unity  and  to  hold  together  believers  in 
the  communion  of  the  local  church  in  the  communion  of  all  the  churches.  ‘This  ministry  of  over- 
sight has  both  collegial  and  primatial  dimensions’ . It  is  exercised  so  that  unity  and  communion  are 
expressed,  preserved  and  fostered  at  every  level  - locally,  regionally  and  universally.’  It  is  precisely 
within  the  context  of  the  communion  of  all  the  churches  that  ‘the  Episcopal  ministry  of  a universal 
primate  finds  its  role  as  visible  focus  of  unity’  (4”). 


26.  ARCIC  has  much  to  say  about  the  role  of  the  bishop,  both  within  the  local  church  and  in  the 
service  of  the  communion  of  all  the  churches.  At  ordination,  every  bishop  receives  ‘both  responsibility 
for  his  local  church  and  the  obligation  to  maintain  it  in  living  awareness  and  practical  service  of  other 
churches.  The  Church  of  God  is  found  in  each  of  them  and  in  their  koinonia  {Authority  1, 10).  Within 
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the  local  church,  the  bishop  carries  a pastoral  authority,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  primarily  responsible 
for  preserving  and  promoting  the  integrity  of  the  koinonia  in  order  to  further  the  Church’s  response 
to  the  Lordship  of  Christ  and  its  commitment  to  mission  {Authority  I,  “).  The  bishop  is  to  teach  ‘the 
faith  through  the  proclamation  and  explanation  of  the  Word  of  God’,  to  provide  for  the  celebration 
of  the  sacraments,  and  to  maintain  the  Church  in  holiness  and  truth  ( Gift  of  Authority,  36).  ‘The 
exercise  of  this  teaching  authority  requires  that  what  (is  taught)  be  faithful  to  Holy  Scripture  and 
consistent  with  apostolic  Tradition’  {Gift,  44).  ARCIC  also  communicates  the  understanding  of  both 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Communions  that  bishops  carry  out  their  ministry  in  succession  of 
the  Aposdes,  which  is  ‘intended  to  assure  each  community  that  its  faith  is  indeed  the  apostolic  faith, 
received  and  transmitted  from  apostolic  times’  {Church  as  Communion,  33). 

27.  ARCIC  sees  the  mission  of  the  local  church  as  being  held  within  the  mission  of  the  universal 
Church.  Authority  I notes  that  ‘ koinonia  is  realized  not  only  in  the  local  Christian  communities, 
but  also  in  the  communion  of  these  communities  with  one  another’  (8).  The  text  goes  on  to  state: 

A local  church  cannot  be  truly  faithful  to  Christ  if  it  does  not  desire  to  foster  universal  com- 
munion, the  embodiment  of  that  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed.  Every  local  church  must  therefore 
ever  seek  a deeper  understanding  and  clearer  expression  of  this  common  faith,  both  of  which  are 
threatened  when  churches  are  isolated  by  division.’  {Authority  1, 13) 

Each  bishop,  in  communion  with  all  other  bishops,  is  responsible  to  preserve  and  express  the 
larger  koinonia  of  the  church,  and  ‘participates  in  the  care  of  all  the  churches’  {Gift,  39).  The  bishop 
is  therefore  ‘both  a voice  for  the  local  church  and  one  through  whom  the  local  church  learns  from 
other  churches’  {Gift,  38).  By  means  of  communion  among  the  bishops,  ‘the  whole  Church  is  made 
aware  of  the  perceptions  and  concerns  of  the  local  churches:  at  the  same  time  the  local  churches 
are  enabled  to  maintain  their  place  and  particular  character  within  the  communion  of  all  the 
churches’  {Church  as  Communion,  33).  Authority  I (“)  had  already  affirmed  the  ‘mutual  responsibil- 
ity and  interdependence’  of  all  who  minister  in  the  Church,  and  Gift  of  Authority  underlines  more 
deeply  the  same  notion  in  speaking  of  the  role  played  by  the  college  of  bishops  in  maintaining  the 
unity  of  the  Church  - a topic  which  will  be  further  addressed  in  the  forthcoming  section  (29ff) 
on  discernment: 

‘The  mutual  interdependence  of  all  the  churches  is  integral  to  the  reality  of  the  Church  as  God 
wills  it  to  be.  No  local  church  that  participates  in  the  living  Tradition  can  regard  itself  as  self- 
sufficient....  The  ministry  of  the  bishop  is  crucial,  for  his  ministry  serves  communion  within  and 
among  local  churches.  Their  communion  with  each  other  is  expressed  through  the  incorporation 
of  each  bishop  into  a college  of  bishops.  Bishops  are,  both  personally  and  collegially,  at  the  service 
of  the  communion’  {Gift,  37). 

28.  While  communion  with  other  local  churches  safeguards  the  Church’s  unity  and  catholicity, 
this  is  not  to  result  in  a narrow  uniformity.  The  challenge  and  responsibility  of  bishops  in  this 
regard  is  ‘so  to  exercise  their  ministry  that  they  promote  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church  in  faith 
and  life  in  a way  that  enriches  rather  than  diminishes  the  legitimate  diversity  of  local  churches’ 
{Gift  of  Authority,  33).  A diversity  of  traditions,  faithful  to  the  Word  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  is 
indeed  ‘the  practical  manifestation  of  catholicity  and  confirms  rather  than  contradicts  the  vigor  of 
Tradition’  {Gift,  27).  Church  as  Communion  speaks  of  a legitimate  diversity  in  liturgies  and  forms 
of  spirituality,  in  ways  of  exercising  authority  and  canonical  structure,  in  theological  approaches, 
and  in  diverse  theological  expressions  of  the  same  doctrine  (36, 43).  The  text  notes:  ‘These  varieties 
complement  one  another,  showing  that,  as  the  result  of  communion  with  God  in  Christ,  diversity 
does  not  lead  to  division;  on  the  contrary,  it  serves  to  bring  glory  to  God  for  the  munificence  of 
his  gifts’  (36).  The  text  proceeds  to  speak  about  the  framework  within  which  that  diversity  is  held 
together,  including  a reference  to  a common  ministry  of  oversight: 

Amid  all  the  diversity  that  the  catholicity  intended  by  God  implies,  the  Church’s  unity  and 
coherence  are  maintained  by  the  common  confession  of  the  one  apostolic  faith,  a shared  sac- 
ramental life,  a common  ministry  of  oversight  and  joint  ways  of  reaching  decisions  and  giving 
authoritative  teaching.  (39) 
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• From  the  perspective  of  ARCIC  s understanding  of  the  episcopate,  we  conclude  that  the  colle- 
giality  of  bishops  is  seriously  affected  if  the  majority  of  bishops  in  the  Anglican  Communion  will 
neither  receive  nor  recognise  the  ministry  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire. 

• How  can  a bishop  whose  ordination  made  him  a cause  of  controversy  (leading  others  to  break 
communion  with  him  and  with  those  who  consecrated  him)  represent  the  local  community  in 
the  councils  of  the  Church?  How  can  he  mediate  the  unity  of  the  universal  Church  to  his  diocese 
when  he  is  at  odds  with  large  segments  of  the  universal  church,  the  latter  arguing  that  he  has 
departed  from  the  moral  teaching  of  the  apostolic  faith? 

• Does  not  this  situation  damage  both  the  communion  of  the  local  church  of  New  Hampshire  and 
the  communion  of  the  diocese  of  New  Hampshire  with  all  churches  in  the  Anglican  Communion? 


C.  Discernment  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church,  Authority 
and  the  Use  of  Scripture  and  Tradition 

29.  Church  as  Communion  notes  that  tensions  are  inevitable  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Some  are  creative  tensions,  others  are  not:  Some  may  cause  a loss  of  continuity  with  apos- 
tolic Tradition,  disruption  within  the  community,  estrangement  from  other  parts  of  the  Church. 
Within  the  history  of  Christianity,  some  diversities  have  become  differences  that  have  led  to  such 
conflict  that  ecclesial  communion  has  been  severed.  Whenever  differences  become  embodied  in 
separated  ecclesial  communities,  so  that  Christians  are  no  longer  able  to  receive  and  pass  on  the 
truth  within  the  one  community  of  faith,  communion  is  impoverished  and  the  living  memory  of 
the  Church  is  affected.  (30) 

Amid  internal  tension  and  conflict,  it  is  the  Church’s  task  to  ‘distinguish  between  tolerable  and 
intolerable  diversity  in  the  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith’.  Church  as  Communion  adds  that  ‘in 
the  area  of  life  and  practice  the  Church  has  to  discover  what  is  constructive  and  what  is  disruptive 
of  its  own  communion’  (40). 

30.  These  evocative  citations  serve  to  highlight  the  decisive  importance  of  discernment,  most 
especially  when  the  unity  of  the  communion  is  at  stake.  This  sub-commission’s  reflections  on 
ARCIC’s  understanding  of  Christian  discernment  are  offered  mindful  of  the  discernment  process 
with  which  the  Anglican  Communion  and  its  churches  are  currently  engaged.25  Our  reflections 
also  have  in  mind  the  New  Hampshire  consecration,  which  was  itself  the  result  of  processes  of 
discernment  on  the  diocesan  and  provincial  levels.  The  Diocese  of  New  Hampshire  issued  a state- 
ment noting  that  they  ‘faithfully  and  prayerfully  considered  and  followed  a Spirit-led  process’  in 
their  election  of  a new  bishop.26  As  we  have  already  seen,  these  processes  of  discernment  all  have 
broad  ecclesiological  implications,  and  with  these  in  mind  we  turn  to  what  ARCIC  has  to  say 
about  the  nature  of  discernment  in  communion. 

31.  In  the  Elucidation  of  Authority  /,  ARCIC  notes  that  in  all  it  says,  it  takes  for  granted  two 
fundamental  principles:  ‘that  Christian  faith  depends  on  divine  revelation  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
guides  the  Church  in  the  understanding  and  transmission  of  revealed  truth’  (1).  All  Christian 


25.  The  ‘Guide  for  Ecumenical  Partners’,  issued  by  the  Anglican  Communion  Office  following  the  Primates’ 
Meeting  of  Oct.  15-16,  2003,  anticipated  the  consequences  of  the  New  Hampshire  consecration  and  spoke 
of  the  (forthcoming)  discernment  process  in  the  following  terms:  ‘Questions  remain  about  the  nature,  extent 
and  duration  of  this  impaired  or  broken  communion.  Will  a breach  in  Communion  between  two  parts  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  mean  a Communion-wide  split  with  each  province  having  to  choose  between  one 
side  or  the  other?  How  will  these  divisions  affect  the  relationship  of  each  province  with  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury as  the  center  of  unity  of  the  Communion?’  (Anglican  Communion  News  Service,  October  17, 2003). 

26.  Statement  from  the  Diocese  of  New  Hampshire,  October  17, 2003  (Anglican  Communion  News  Service 
3639).  Regarding  the  discernment  process  at  the  General  Synod  of  the  Episcopal  Church  USA,  see  the  state- 
ment of  ECUSA  Primate  and  Presiding  Bishop  Frank  Griswold,  August  8, 2003  (General  Convention  website). 
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discernment  has  as  its  foundational  reference  point  God’s  revelation  in  Christ,  who  sums  up  in 
himself  the  whole  of  God’s  self-disclosure’  ( Authority  I,  Elucidation,  2).  Christian  discernment  is 
therefore  always  a seeking  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a discerning  of  the  mind  of  Christ, 
an  attentiveness  to  how  God  speaks  into  a particular  situation.  This  discernment  is  not  principally 
a matter  of  subjective  insight;  it  is  done  in  communion,  recognizing  the  objectivity  and  givenness 
of  the  Word  that  addresses  us. 

32.  Scripture  and  Tradition  play  foundational  roles  in  Christian  discernment.  The  fullness  of 
revelation  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ  is  mediated  to  the  Church  of  subsequent  generations  by  the 
apostolic  community’s  reception  of  that  revelation,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Commission  states  clearly  and  strongly  the  place  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures:  ‘Scriptures  are 
the  uniquely  inspired  witness  to  divine  revelation’  (. Authority  I Elucidation  n.  2).  Within  Tradition 
the  Scriptures  occupy  a normative  place’  and  are  ‘uniquely  authoritative’;  the  Church  is  ‘constandy 
to  measure  its  teaching,  preaching  and  action  against  the  Scriptures  ( Gift , 19).  In  ARCIC’s  under- 
standing, Scripture  and  Tradition  are  indelibly  bound  together.  Scripture  arises  from  the  living  proc- 
lamation of  the  Church  and  the  formation  of  the  Canon  takes  place  within  it  {Gift,  22).  However, 
every  generation  needs  prophetically  to  translate’ the  Gospel  {Authority  1, 1”).  ‘Tradition  is  a dynamic 
process,  communicating  to  each  generation  what  was  delivered  once  for  all  to  the  apostolic  commu- 
nity. Tradition  is  far  more  than  the  transmission  of  true  propositions  concerning  salvation  {Gift,  14). 
The  handing  on  involves  stating  the  Gospel  message  in  new  ways.  Yet  all  such  restatement  ‘must  be 
consonant  with  the  apostolic  witness  recorded  in  the  Scriptures’  {Authority  1, 1”).  Finally,  the  Gospel 
‘is  fully  understood  only  within  the  Church.  God’s  revelation  has  been  entrusted  to  a community.’ 
Hence,  individualistic  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is  ‘incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  revealed  Word  of  God.  Word  of  God  and  Church  of  God  cannot  be  put  asunder’  {Gift,  23). 

33.  ARCIC  understands  bishops  as  having  a vital  role  in  the  process  of  discernment,  bearing  ‘a 
special  responsibility  for  promoting  truth  and  discerning  error’  {Authority  1, 18)  and  for  preserving 
and  promoting  communion;  but  this  is  never  exercised  apart  from  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful. 
The  ‘interaction  of  bishop  and  people’ in  this  exercise  of  discernment  and  teaching  ‘is  a safeguard  of 
Christian  life  and  fidelity’  {Authority  1, 18).  Church  as  Communion  reflects  on  this  interaction,  noting: 

In  responding  to  the  insights  of  the  community,  and  of  the  individual  Christian,  whose  con- 
science is  also  molded  by  the  same  Spirit,  those  exercising  oversight  seek  to  discern  what  is  the 
mind  of  Christ.  Discernment  involves  both  heeding  and  sifting  in  order  to  assist  the  people  of 
God  in  understanding,  articulating  and  applying  their  faith.  (32) 

The  Gift  of  Authority  develops  this  further  by  emphasizing  the  role  of  the  whole  people  of  God 
as  bearers  of  the  living  tradition:  discernment  is  the  duty  of  all,  together  in  communion.  Each 
Christian  who  is  seeking  to  follow  Christ  and  who  is  incorporated  into  the  life  of  the  Church  has 
a sense  of  faith,  and  ‘when  this  capacity  is  exercised  in  concert  by  the  body  of  the  faithful  we  may 
speak  of  the  exercise  of  the  sensus fideliurri  {Gift,  29;  cf.  Authority  I Elucidation,  3-4).  The  Church  is 
like  a symphony  in  which  all  have  a part  to  play;  all  are  walking  together  on  the  way.  ‘Consulting 
the  faithful  is  an  aspect  of  episcopal  oversight’  {Gift,  38). 

34.  ARCIC  texts  also  reflect  on  the  decisive  role  of  the  college  of  bishops  and  synodal  and 
collegial  structures  in  the  Church’s  discernment. 

‘When  bishops  take  counsel  together  they  seek  both  to  discern  and  to  articulate  the  sensus 
fidelium  as  it  is  present  in  the  local  church  and  in  the  wider  communion  of  churches.  Their  role  is 
magisterial:  that  is,  in  this  communion  of  the  churches,  they  are  to  determine  what  is  to  be  taught 
as  faithful  to  the  apostolic  Tradition. ’(Gz//,  38) 

The  teaching  office,  which  ‘is  not  above  the  Word  of  God  but  serves  it’  {Gift  cites  Dei  Verbum, 
n.  10),  is  exercised  in  communion.  As  Gift  of  Authority  puts  it:  ‘the  authenticity  of  the  teaching  of 
individual  bishops  is  evident  when  this  teaching  is  in  solidarity  with  that  of  the  whole  episcopal 
college.  The  exercise  of  this  teaching  authority  requires  that  what  it  teaches  be  faithful  to  Holy 
Scripture  and  consistent  with  apostolic  Tradition’  {Gift,  44).  Both  personally  and  collegially,  bish- 
ops are  to  be  concerned  with  synodality  ‘in  all  its  expressions’: 
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These  expressions  have  included  a wide  variety  of  organs,  instruments  and  institutions,  nota- 
bly synods  or  councils,  local,  provincial,  worldwide,  ecumenical.  The  maintenance  of  communion 
requires  that  at  every  level  there  is  a capacity  to  take  decisions  appropriate  to  that  level.  When 
those  decisions  raise  serious  questions  for  the  wider  communion  of  churches,  synodality  must  find 
a wider  expression.  {Gift,  37;  cf  Church  as  Communion , 4”;  Authority  7, 16) 

When  a discernment  process  issues  forth  in  authoritative  teaching,  an  important  role  is  also 
played  by  the  reception  of  this  teaching  by  the  faithful  as  an  authentic  expression  of  the  apostolic 
faith.  Particularly  in  challenging  situations,  or  when  contradictory  interpretations  of  Scripture  or 
Tradition  are  proposed,  Christian  discernment  in  the  Church  requires  the  participation  of  the 
whole  body  of  believers,  not  only  of  those  charged  with  the  ministry  of  memory  and  teaching  {Gift, 
43).  The  people  of  God  must  be  able  to  recognize  that  what  is  presented  as  authoritative  teaching 
expresses  the  apostolic  faith  and  operates  within  the  truth  of  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church.  In 
the  formulation  of  Authority  I Elucidation  (3),  reception  ‘does  not  create  truth  nor  legitimize  the 
decision , but  ‘is  the  final  indication  that  such  a decision  has  fulfilled  the  necessary  conditions  for 
it  to  be  a true  expression  of  the  faith’  (cf  Authority  1, 6, 16;  Church  as  Communion,  32). 

35.  Finally,  ARCIC  also  touches  briefly  on  the  role  of  the  bishop  of  a principal  see  in  the 
Church’s  discernment,  reflects  at  length  on  a universal  primacy  which  would  serve  the  koinonia  of 
the  Church,  and  invites  cooperation  between  our  churches  in  discernment. 

Authority  I notes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a bishop  of  a principal  see  to  assist  the  bishops  of  his 
region  to  promote  right  teaching,  unity  and  the  Church’s  mission.  ‘When  he  perceives  a serious 
deficiency  in  the  life  or  mission  of  one  of  the  churches  he  is  bound,  if  necessary,  to  call  the  local 
bishop’s  attention  to  it  and  to  offer  assistance’  {Authority  1, 11). 

Regarding  a universal  primacy,  what  Authority  I notes  is  that  ‘if  God’s  will  for  the  unity  in  love 
and  truth  of  the  whole  Christian  community  is  to  be  fulfilled,  this  general  pattern  of  the  comple- 
mentary primatial  and  conciliar  aspects  of  episkope  serving  the  koinonia  of  the  churches  needs  to 
be  realized  at  the  universal  level  (23;  cf.  Gift,  46).  While  our  two  Communions  haven’t  yet  reached 
full  consensus  on  a universal  primacy,  ARCIC  has  explored  this  subject  intermittently  for  thirty 
years,  and  its  reflections  are  an  integral  part  of  its  reflection  on  discernment.  The  Gift  of  Authority 
envisioned  a primacy  which  would  help  to  ‘uphold  the  legitimate  diversity  of  traditions,  strength- 
ening and  safeguarding  them  in  fidelity  to  the  Gospel’  {Gift,  60;  cf.  47). 

Regarding  consultation  between  our  two  Communions,  Gift  of  Authority  noted:  ‘For  the  sake 
of  koinonia  and  a united  Christian  witness  to  the  world,  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
should  find  ways  of  cooperating  and  developing  relationships  of  mutual  accountability  in  their 
exercise  of  oversight’ (“8).  We  see  the  invitation  for  this  sub-commission  to  offer  these  reflections 
as  a valuable  example  of  the  latter. 

ARCIC’s  thorough  treatment  of  discernment  within  the  Church  offers  various  insights  to  the 
Anglican  Communion  in  its  current  discernment  process,  and  raises  numerous  questions,  among 
which  we  would  highlight  the  following: 
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ARCIC  holds  that  the  maintenance  of  communion  requires  that  decisions  which  raise  questions 
for  the  wider  communion  of  churches  he  addressed  in  appropriately  wide  synodal  structures  and 
processes. 

* Should  the  decision  to  ordain  a priest  in  a committed  same  sex  relationship  for  the  office  and 
work  of  a bishop  be  taken  in  a local  or  regional  church  when  the  matter  is  considered  to  touch  the 
moral  life  of  the  whole  Church? 

* The  fact  that  the  New  Hampshire  Consecration  took  place  in  opposition  to  Resolution  1.10 
passed  by  the  bishops  at  the  Lambeth  Conference,  to  Resolution  34  of  ACC  12,  to  the  statement 
of  the  Primates’  Meeting  in  October  2003,  and  to  a public  statement  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, would  seem  to  call  into  question  the  processes  of  discernment  in  communion,  and  in 
particular  the  place  of  the  episcopate  and  the  ministry  of  primacy  in  their  respective  responsi- 
bilities for  the  maintenance  of  unity  in  the  Anglican  Communion.  When  individual  dioceses  and 
provinces  act  autonomously  against  the  recommendations  of  the  Communion’s  instruments  of 
unity,  at  what  cost  is  this  done? 

* How  can  these  instruments  of  unity  more  effectively  serve  and  safeguard  the  koinonia  of  the 
Anglican  Communion? 

* How  can  the  effective  governance  of  the  Church  on  diocesan  and  provincial  levels  be  comple- 
mented by  collegial  and  primatial  structures  in  such  a way  that  the  unity  of  the  Anglican  Commu- 
nion is  creatively  maintained  in  the  Apostolic  faith  and  not  under  recurring  threat  of  dissolution? 

Alongside  these  questions,  those  posed  to  the  Anglican  Communion  at  the  end  of  The  Gift  of 
Authority  about  authority  and  decision-making  in  the  life  of  the  Church  seem  particularly  pertinent: 

Is  the  Communion  open  to  the  acceptance  of  instruments  of  oversight  which  would  allow  deci- 
sions to  be  reached  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  would  bind  the  whole  Church?  When  new 
questions  arise  which,  in  fidelity  to  Scripture  and  Tradition,  require  a united  response,  will  these 
structures  assist  Anglicans  to  participate  in  the  sensus  fidelium  with  all  Christians?  To  what 
extent  does  unilateral  action  by  provinces  or  dioceses  in  matters  concerning  the  whole  Church, 
even  after  consultation  has  taken  place,  weaken  koinonia?  (Gift,  6) 


D. The  Qualities  and  Obligations  of  Communion 

36.  Church  as  Communion  also  stresses  that  our  koinonia  is  a participation  in  the  life  and  love  of  the 
Trinity,  and  must  therefore  be  modeled  on  and  grounded  in  the  love  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
divine  life  (1”).  Tt  is  a life  of  shared  concern  for  one  another  in  mutual  forbearance,  submission, 
gentleness  and  love;  in  the  placing  of  interests  of  others  above  the  interests  of  self;  in  making  room 
for  each  other  in  the  body  of  Christ’(4”).  It  includes  a sharing  in  one  another’s  joys  and  sorrows,  a 
common  responsibility  for  maintaining  unity  and  peace,  and  a mutual  giving  and  receiving  of  gifts 
because  of  the  fellowship  that  exists  in  Christ. 

E.  Morals  and  Discerning  in  Communion 

37.  In  its  1994  Agreed  Statement  Life  in  Christ:  Morals , Communion  and  the  Church,  ARCIC 
addressed  the  Church’s  moral  teaching.  In  this  context,  the  Commission  briefly  touched  upon  the 
question  of  homosexual  relationships,  affirming  a significant  degree  of  common  teaching,27  while 


28.  Regarding  homosexual  relationships,  Life  in  Christ  (87)  notes:  ‘Both  our  communions  affirm  the  impor- 
tance and  significance  of  human  friendship  and  affection  among  men  and  women,  whether  married  or  single. 
Both  affirm  that  all  persons,  including  those  of  homosexual  orientation,  are  made  in  the  divine  image  and 
share  the  full  dignity  of  human  creatureliness.  Both  affirm  that  a faithful  and  lifelong  marriage  between  a 
man  and  a woman  provides  the  normative  context  for  a fully  sexual  relationship.  Both  appeal  to  Scripture 
and  the  natural  order  as  the  sources  of  their  teaching  on  this  issue.  Both  reject,  therefore,  the  claim  sometimes 
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also  drawing  attention  to  remaining  differences  in  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  approaches.28 
We  are  mindful  that  our  sub-commission  has  not  been  asked  to  reflect  direcdy  on  questions 
pertaining  to  human  sexuality,  but  rather,  to  address  the  ecclesiological  implications  arising  from 
the  recent  developments  in  the  Anglican  Communion  in  light  of  the  work  of  ARCIC.  In  what 
follows,  we  draw  attention  to  three  themes  in  ARCIC’s  work  on  morals  which  complement  the 
topics  presented  in  our  previous  sections  on  koinonia  and  discernment.  They  are: 

a.  the  relationship  that  ARCIC  sees  between  communion  and  the  process  of  moral  judgement; 

b.  the  foundational  moral  positions  that  are  held  in  common  by  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics 

and  an  understanding  of  the  factors  that  have  led  to  divergences  between  us  on  certain  matters; 

c.  the  mutually  felt  need  for  common  study,  consultation  and  common  witness  on  moral  questions. 

The  relevance  of  these  three  themes  to  the  debate  about  homosexuality  is  evident. 

38.  First,  the  subtitle  of  Life  in  Christ , namely  ‘ Morals , Communion  and  the  Church\  reflects 
the  close  relationship  upheld  by  ARCIC  between  morals  and  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
The  text  begins  by  noting  that  Church  doctrines  and  morals  are  closely  inter-connected  (2),  and 
that  authentic  Christian  unity  is  as  much  a matter  of  life  as  of  faith’  (Co-Chair’s  Preface).  The 
Preface  reiterates  the  statement  made  in  Church  as  Communion  (4”)  that  ‘acceptance  of  the  same 
basic  moral  values’  and  ‘the  sharing  of  the  same  vision  of  humanity  created  in  the  image  of  God 
and  re-created  in  Christ’  are  constitutive  elements  of  ecclesial  communion.  The  text  (3)  notes  that 
our  koinonia  determines  ‘both  the  structure  of  the  moral  order  and  the  method  of  the  Church’s 
discernment  and  response’: 

Life  in  Christ  is  a life  of  communion....  (C)ommunion  means  that  members  of  the  Church 
share  a responsibility  for  discerning  the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  the  contemporary  world,  for  shap- 
ing a truly  human  response,  and  for  resolving  the  ensuing  moral  perplexities  with  integrity  and 
fidelity  to  the  Gospel.  (96-  97) 

39.  Secondly,  Life  in  Christ  reflects  upon  the  common  foundations  that  Anglicans  and  Roman 
Catholics  share  on  moral  questions,  but  also  identifies  divergences  on  particular  issues,  and 
explores  underlying  reasons  for  those  divergences.  Regarding  common  foundations,  the  text  notes 
that  both  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  ‘appeal  to  a shared  tradition  and  ‘recognize  the  same 
Scriptures  as  normative  of  that  tradition’,  respecting  the  role  of  reason  in  moral  discernment  (102). 
We  derive  from  that  common  heritage  a shared  vision  of  human  nature  and  destiny  fulfilled  in 
Christ,  upholding  the  same  fundamental  moral  values  and  identifying  common  general  prin- 
ciples for  discerning  the  mind  of  Christ  on  moral  questions  (1, 12,  23-32,  96).  Our  centuries  of 
separation  led  to  a breakdown  in  communication  and  to  developments  in  our  moral  teachings 
and  practices  ‘in  isolation  from  each  other’  (88;  cf.  89);  the  resulting  differences,  however,  are  not 
on  the  level  of  fundamental  moral  values,  but  on  their  application  or  implementation  in  practical 
judgments  (37,  83,  84,  86,  88,  96).  Reflecting  on  these  differences,  Life  in  Christ  notes  divergent 
views  on  the  way  in  which  authority  on  moral  matters  ‘is  most  fruitfully  exercised  and  the  com- 
mon good  best  promoted’  (49): 

Anglicans  affirm  that  authority  needs  to  be  dispersed  rather  than  centralized,  that  the  common 
good  is  better  served  by  allowing  to  individual  Christians  the  greatest  possible  liberty  of  informed 
moral  judgment,  and  that  therefore  official  moral  teaching  should  as  far  as  possible  be  commenda- 
tory rather  than  prescriptive  and  binding.  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  for  the  sake 


made,  that  homosexual  relationships  and  married  relationships  are  morally  equivalent,  and  equally  capable  of 
expressing  the  right  ordering  and  use  of  the  sexual  drive.  Such  ordering  and  use,  we  believe,  are  an  essential 
aspect  of  life  in  Christ. 

29.  ‘Our  different  approach  to  the  formulation  of  law  are  relevant  (cf.  Para  52).  Roman  Catholic  teaching 
holds  that  homosexual  activity  is  ‘intrinsically  disordered’,  and  concludes  that  it  is  always  objectively  wrong. 
This  affects  the  kind  of  pastoral  advice  that  is  given  to  homosexual  persons.  Anglicans  could  agree  that  such 
activity  is  disordered;  but  there  may  well  be  differences  among  them  in  the  consequent  moral  and  pastoral 
advice  they  would  think  it  right  to  offer  to  those  seeking  their  counsel  and  direction  (. Life  in  Christ,  87). 
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of  the  common  good,  emphasized  the  need  for  a central  authority  to  preserve  unity  and  to  give 
clear  and  binding  teaching.  (49;  cf.  “2) 

Could  it  not  be  that,  in  our  drawing  together,  we  can  learn  from  one  another  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  complementary  value  of  both  these  factors  of  moral  discernment? 

40.  Thirdly,  Life  in  Christ  proposes  that  steps  should  be  taken  even  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
journey  towards  unity  in  view  of  dealing  together  with  moral  issues.  It  argues  for  the  importance 
of  such  a shared  approach  from  the  need  to  give  common  witness  to  the  world.  ‘The  urgency  of 
the  times  and  the  perplexity  of  the  human  condition  demand  that  (our  two  Communions)  now 
do  all  they  can  to  come  together  to  provide  a common  witness  and  guidance  for  the  well-being 
of  humankind  and  the  good  of  the  whole  creation’  (88).  The  final  section  of  the  text,  entitled 
‘Towards  moral  integrity  and  full  communion’,  draws  helpful  connections  between  the  desire  of 
Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  for  full  communion  and  the  desire  to  resolve  our  differences 
on  certain  moral  teachings,  noting  concisely  that  the  integrity  of  our  moral  response  requires  a 
movement  towards  full  communion  (99ff;  3).  After  highlighting  the  benefits  of  further  exchange 
between  our  two  traditions  on  moral  questions,  the  Agreed  Statement  concludes  by  proposing 
that  ‘steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  further  instruments  of  co-operation  between  our  two 
Communions  at  all  levels  of  church  life  (especially  national  and  regional),  to  engage  with  the 
serious  moral  issues  confronting  humanity  today’  (103).  Such  co-operation  would  be  ‘a  practical 
way  of  expressing  the  communion  we  already  enjoy,  of  moving  towards  full  communion,  and 
of  understanding  more  clearly  what  it  entails;  without  such  collaboration  we  run  the  risk  of 
increasing  divergence’  (104). 

41.  ARCIC’s  proposal  for  a communion-seeking  approach  to  moral  matters  by  Anglicans  and 
Roman  Catholics  has,  unfortunately,  had  limited  fulfilment  The  degree  of  communion  that  exists 
between  us  has,  indeed,  been  put  at  risk  by  both  our  churches  when  they  have  made  statements, 
or  acted,  on  matters  that  affect  communion  without  taking  the  other  into  due  consideration.  The 
bishops  gathered  at  Mississauga  in  May  2000  took  up  this  issue  again.  They  expressed  the  hope 
that  their  Action  Plan  would  in  future  promote  collegiality  through  various  means,  including 
‘examining  ways  of  ensuring  formal  consultation  prior  to  one  Church  making  decisions  on  matters 
of  faith  and  morals  which  would  affect  the  other  Church,  keeping  in  view  the  agreed  statements 
ofARCIC.’ 

The  decision  of  an  Anglican  diocese  and  province  to  consecrate  as  bishop  a priest  who  is  in  a 
same-sex  relationship  seems  to  us  to  call  into  question  the  criteria  for  moral  discernment  that  we 
have  found  in  the  ARCIC  agreed  statement  on  moral  matters.  Specifically  we  ask: 

Has  the  decision  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  commonly-held  belief,  shared  by  ARCIC,  that 
teaching  on  homosexuality  touches  those  ‘basic  moral  values’  about  which  agreement  is  needed  in 
order  to  establish  and  preserve  communion;  and  that  consequently  significant  decisions  about  it 
should  be  taken  only  with  the  agreement  of  those  who  are  in  communion  with  each  other? 

When  moral  discernment  on  an  issue  that  matters  for  communion  is  undertaken  by  one  part  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  Communion,  and  actions  are  taken  on  the 
basis  of  that  discernment,  are  not  the  same  kind  of  fractures  of  communion  that  have  occurred,  and 
still  exist,  between  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  liable  to  occur  within  the  Anglican  Communion? 
When  such  decisions  are  made  by  one  part  of  the  Anglican  Communion  with  little  attentiveness 
to  the  ecumenical  relationships  of  their  Communion  with  other  churches  and  Christian  bodies,  is 
there  not  an  undermining  of  the  movement  towards  restoration  of  full  communion  to  which  the 
churches  are  committed,  and  does  not  there  occur  by  default  a serious  diminishmcnt  of  what  our 
relations  and  our  dialogue  have  already  achieved? 

Could  not  the  Anglican  Communion,  as  it  struggles  with  this  issue,  offer  a model  of  how  moral 
discernment  might  be  done,  in  communion,  in  a way  that  takes  full  advantage  of  the  grace  that 
communion  brings  to  such  endeavour? 
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F.  Conclusion 

42.  There  is  an  immense  amount  to  be  grateful  for  in  the  recent  developments  within  Anglican- 
Roman  Catholic  relations.  Our  international  commissions  have  produced  valuable  work  and 
have  given  us  reasons  for  hope.  Relations  between  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  the  Holy 
See  have  grown  and  deepened.  There  are  an  impressive  number  of  instruments  for  theological 
dialogue,  maintaining  communication,  and  fostering  relations  between  Anglicans  and  Roman 
Catholics  - reminders  of  how  deeply  our  relationship  has  evolved  over  the  past  decades.  What 
we  have  achieved  and  the  hope  this  has  given  rise  to  accentuate  the  pain  and  awkwardness  of  the 
current  situation  for  us. 

43.  One  concern  which  has  motivated  us  is  the  desire  to  preserve  that  which  has  been  gained 
through  our  theological  dialogue.  That  is  why  in  writing  this  report  we  have  particularly  wished 
to  show  the  ways  in  which  we  have  together  articulated  our  understanding  of  communion  and 
the  dynamics  and  structures  which  nurture  and  sustain  it.  Communion  is  simultaneously  both  a 
gift  and  a calling;  it  makes  demands.  All  through  its  history,  by  Gods  grace,  the  Church  has  been 
striving  to  bear  witness  to  this  gift  and  respond  to  the  calling,  and  to  accept  its  demands.  The  living 
of  communion  in  history  requires  an  effective  way  of  dealing  with  new  and  difficult  issues,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  continue  to  live  and  grow  together.  This  applies  both  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Anglican  Communion,  respectively,  and  it  applies  also  between  us  as  we  make  every  effort 
to  grow  closer  in  our  life  and  witness,  in  search  of  the  unity  which  we  believe  is  the  will  of  Christ. 

44.  We  have  tried  to  show  how  the  decision  of  the  Episcopal  Church  USA  to  proceed  with 
the  recent  consecration  despite  sustained  strong  opposition  from  large  segments  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  calls  into  question  significant  portions  of  our  agreed  statements  on  authority  and 
ecclesiology:  the  nature  of  ecclesial  communion;  the  mutual  interdependence  of  churches;  the  role 
of  episcopal  and  collegial  authority  in  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  communion;  the  process  of 
discernment  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  the  decisive  role  of  Scripture  and  Tradition 
therein.  This  decision  also  challenges  our  mutual  claim  that  we  uphold  a shared  vision  of  human 
nature  and  the  same  fundamental  moral  values. 

45.  We  believe  that  interdependence  is  of  the  essence  of  communion.  It  causes  us  concern  that 
the  New  Hampshire  consecration  went  ahead  contrary  to  the  resolutions  and  requests  of  the  Angli- 
can instruments  of  unity.  Archbishop  Runcie’s  warning  of  the  need  to  confront  the  shibboleth  of 
autonomy’  and  choose  between  independence  and  interdependence  has  taken  on  a new  urgency  in 
the  light  of  recent  events.  The  new  obstacles  which  have  arisen  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  strength 
of  our  increasingly  shared  understanding  of  the  apostolic  tradition,  and  with  a great  resolve  born 
of  the  profound  conviction  that  communion  matters  crucially;  it  is  what  the  world  most  needs  and 
what  the  Church  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (2  Cor  13:13)  is  charged  to  show  forth  and  minister. 

46.  If  Anglican  Dioceses  or  provinces  were  to  embrace  the  notion  of  a “local  option”  for 
important  decisions  about  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  and  if 
bonds  of  communion  were  weakened  in  the  direction  of  a federation  of  autonomous  provinces 
rather  than  a relationship  of  mutual  responsibility  and  interdependence,  then  our  consensus 
on  the  ecclesiology  of  communion  would  be  seriously  undermined,  and  perhaps  irreparably 
damaged.  A federal  arrangement  cannot  adequately  express  the  profound  link  between  the 
visible  gathering  of  God’s  people  and  its  life  giving  source,  and  is  a pale  shadow  of  a proper 
ecclesiology  of  communion. 

47.  We  have  also  sought  to  show  that  ARCIC’s  statements  on  koinonia  and  discernment  in 
communion  are  consistent  with  and  find  a clear  echo  in  recent  Anglican  (and  Roman  Catholic) 
ecclesiological  statements,  and  are  consonant  with  developments  within  the  Anglican  Commu- 
nion concerning  the  four  instruments  of  unity.  They  are  also  grounded  in  ‘the  ancient  common 
traditions’  as  we  saw  these  developing  in  the  4th  century. 

48.  In  reflecting  on  the  effect  of  decisions  in  the  Diocese  of  New  Westminster  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  USA  on  the  communion  that  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  already  share,  we  have 
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taken  seriously  the  following  concerns  raised  frankly  by  representatives  of  the  Pontifical  Council 
for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  in  recent  discussions  with  leaders  of  the  Anglican  Communion: 

Unitatis  redintegratio  n.  13  singles  out  the  Anglican  Communion  as  occupying  a special  place 
among  Churches  and  Ecclesial  Communities  with  roots  in  the  16th  c.  Reformation.  On  that  pre- 
sumption we  have  proceeded  to  maintain  relations  at  the  highest  level  possible.  Even  at  difficult 
moments  in  the  past  we  have  not  sought  to  downgrade  our  relations,  and  do  not  seek  to  do  so  now. 

But  in  the  same  breath,  we  must  add:  the  current  decisions  you  face  are  of  monumental  eccle- 
siological  importance....  Clearly  the  ecclesiological  decisions  you  make  will  be  a decisive  factor  in 
determining  the  shape  of  our  future  relations.  As  we  see  it,  the  kind  of  answer  you  will  give  to  the 
current  situation  will  tell  us  what  kind  of  communion  you  are. 

It  is  profoundly  worrisome  that  the  term  communion  needs  increasingly  to  be  qualified  by 
the  adjectives  impaired  and  broken,  and  that  ecclesiological  anomalies  threaten  to  pile  up  as  means 
of  responding  to  tensions  within  Anglican  provinces....  Decisive  in  this  regard,  if  the  term  com- 
munion is  still  to  be  meaningfully  applied,  is  the  interpretation  given  to  the  autonomy  of  the 
Anglican  provinces,  and  the  parameters  of  that  autonomy. 

If  you  choose  to  strengthen  the  authority  structures  and  instruments  of  unity  within  the  Angli- 
can Communion  and  find  an  effective  means  of  addressing  the  tendency  towards  divergence  on 
matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  we  would  clearly  see  this  as  enhancing  the  possibility  of  meaningful 
and  fruitful  dialogue  in  the  search  for  Christian  unity,  and  of  an  increasing  commitment  to  shared 
witness  and  mission. 

It  is  our  overwhelming  desire  that  the  Anglican  Communion  stays  together,  rooted  in  the 
historic  faith  which  our  dialogue  and  relations  over  four  decades  have  led  us  to  believe  that  we 
share  to  a large  degree. 

49.  The  members  of  this  sub-commission  are  conscious  of  how  many  Christians  and  others 
are  watching  the  Anglican  Communion,  to  see  how  it  responds  to  its  difficulties.  We  hope  that 
these  reflections,  rooted  in  the  work  of  our  theological  dialogue  commission,  will  assist  your 
discernment  process  as  you  seek  the  mind  of  Christ.  We  find  it  a hopeful  sign  that  this  small 
group  was  invited  to  comment  on  recent  events  in  the  light  of  the  work  of  ARCIC.  We  hope 
that  the  work  of  IARCCUM  will  soon  be  resumed  and  that  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  carry 
out  its  mandate  of  fostering  the  reception  of  the  work  of  ARCIC  and  finding  means  of  giving 
tangible  expression  in  our  ecclesial  lives  to  the  level  of  faith  we  share.  We  accompany  the  work  of 
the  Lambeth  Commission  with  our  heartfelt  prayers. 

50.  Church  as  Communion  notes  that  ‘the  closer  we  draw  together  the  more  acutely  we  feel  those 
differences  which  remain , words  which  resonate  strongly  for  us  and  for  many  who,  over  the  past 
decades,  have  worked  and  prayed  for  closer  relations  between  us.  The  text  closes  with  a word  of 
encouragement  and  an  invitation  to  persevere  in  our  pursuit  of  that  unity  to  which  God  is  calling  us: 

The  forbearance  and  generosity  with  which  we  seek  to  resolve  these  remaining  differences  will 
testify  to  the  character  of  the  fuller  communion  for  which  we  strive.  Together  with  all  Christians, 
Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  are  called  by  God  to  continue  to  pursue  the  goal  of  complete 
communion  of  faith  and  sacramental  life.  This  call  we  must  obey  until  all  come  into  the  fullness 
of  that  Divine  Presence,  to  whom  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  be  ascribed  all  honor,  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  the  ages  of  ages.  Amen.  (“8) 


The  Members  of  the  Ecclesiological  Sub-Commission  of  IARCCUM  were: 


Anglicans 

The  Rt  Revd  David  Beetge 
- Anglican  Co  Chair  of  I ARCCUM 
The  Rt  Revd  John  Baycroft 
Dr  Mary  Tanner 

The  Revd  Canon  Gregory  Cameron, 

Anglican  Co-Secretary,  IARCCUM,  ex  officio 


Roman  Catholics 
The  Revd  Peter  Cross 
The  Revd  Dr  Paul  McPartlan 
The  Revd  Liam  Walsh,  OP 
The  Revd  Canon  Donald  Bolen,  Roman 
Catholic  Co-Secretary,  IARCCUM,  ex  officio 
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Anglican  - Roman  Catholic:  "Common  Declaration  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  Rowan  Williams  and  Pope  Benedict  XVI" 

Vatican,  2006 


Forty  years  ago,  our  predecessors,  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Archbishop  Michael  Ramsey,  met  together 
in  this  city  sanctified  by  the  ministry  and  the  blood  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  They  began  a 
new  journey  of  reconciliation  based  on  the  Gospels  and  the  ancient  common  traditions.  Centuries 
of  estrangement  between  Anglicans  and  Catholics  were  replaced  by  a new  desire  for  partnership 
and  co-operation,  as  the  real  but  incomplete  communion  we  share  was  rediscovered  and  affirmed. 
Pope  Paul  VI  and  Archbishop  Ramsey  undertook  at  that  time  to  establish  a dialogue  in  which 
matters  which  had  been  divisive  in  the  past  might  be  addressed  from  a fresh  perspective  with  truth 
and  love.  Since  that  meeting,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Anglican  Communion  have 
entered  into  a process  of  fruitful  dialogue,  which  has  been  marked  by  the  discovery  of  significant 
elements  of  shared  faith  and  a desire  to  give  expression,  through  joint  prayer,  witness  and  service, 
to  that  which  we  hold  in  common.  Over  thirty-five  years,  the  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  Inter- 
national Commission  (ARCIC)  has  produced  a number  of  important  documents  which  seek  to 
articulate  the  faith  we  share.  In  the  ten  years  since  the  most  recent  Common  Declaration  was 
signed  by  the  Pope  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  second  phase  of  ARCIC  has  com- 
pleted its  mandate,  with  the  publication  of  the  documents  The  Gift  of  Authority  (1999)  and  Mary: 
Grace  and  Hope  in  Christ  (2005).  We  are  grateful  to  the  theologians  who  have  prayed  and  worked 
together  in  the  preparation  of  these  texts,  which  await  further  study  and  reflection.  True  ecumen- 
ism goes  beyond  theological  dialogue;  it  touches  our  spiritual  fives  and  our  common  witness.  As 
our  dialogue  has  developed,  many  Catholics  and  Anglicans  have  found  in  each  other  a love  for 
Christ  which  invites  us  into  practical  co-operation  and  service.  This  fellowship  in  the  service  of 
Christ,  experienced  by  many  of  our  communities  around  the  world,  adds  a further  impetus  to  our 
relationship.  The  International  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  Commission  for  Unity  and  Mission 
(IARCCUM)  has  been  engaged  in  an  exploration  of  the  appropriate  ways  in  which  our  shared 
mission  to  proclaim  new  fife  in  Christ  to  the  world  can  be  advanced  and  nurtured.  Their  report, 
which  sets  out  both  a summary  of  the  central  conclusions  of  ARCIC  and  makes  proposals  for 
growing  together  in  mission  and  witness,  has  recendy  been  completed  and  submitted  for  review  to 
the  Anglican  Communion  Office  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  and 
we  express  our  gratitude  for  their  work. 

In  this  fraternal  visit,  we  celebrate  the  good  which  has  come  from  these  four  decades  of  dia- 
logue. We  are  grateful  to  God  for  the  gifts  of  grace  which  have  accompanied  them.  At  the  same 
time,  our  long  journey  together  makes  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  publicly  the  challenge  repre- 
sented by  new  developments  which,  besides  being  divisive  for  Anglicans,  present  serious  obstacles 
to  our  ecumenical  progress.  It  is  a matter  of  urgency,  therefore,  that  in  renewing  our  commitment 
to  pursue  the  path  towards  full  visible  communion  in  the  truth  and  love  of  Christ,  we  also  com- 
mit ourselves  in  our  continuing  dialogue  to  address  the  important  issues  involved  in  the  emerging 
ecclesiological  and  ethical  factors  making  that  journey  more  difficult  and  arduous.  As  Christian 
leaders  facing  the  challenges  of  the  new  millennium,  we  affirm  again  our  public  commitment  to 
the  revelation  of  divine  fife  uniquely  set  forth  by  God  in  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  We  believe  that  it  is  through  Christ  and  the  means  of  salvation  found  in  him  that 
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healing  and  reconciliation  are  offered  to  us  and  to  the  world.  There  are  many  areas  of  witness  and 
service  in  which  we  can  stand  together,  and  which  indeed  call  for  closer  co-operation  between  us: 
the  pursuit  of  peace  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  marred  by  conflict  and  the 
threat  of  terrorism;  promoting  respect  for  life  from  conception  until  natural  death;  protecting  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  well-being  of  children  in  the  context  of  healthy  family  life;  outreach 
to  the  poor,  oppressed  and  the  most  vulnerable,  especially  those  who  are  persecuted  for  their  faith; 
addressing  the  negative  effects  of  materialism;  and  care  for  creation  and  for  our  environment.  We 
also  commit  ourselves  to  inter-religious  dialogue  through  which  we  can  jointly  reach  out  to  our 
non-Christian  brothers  and  sisters.  Mindful  of  our  forty  years  of  dialogue,  and  of  the  witness  of 
the  holy  men  and  women  common  to  our  traditions,  including  Mary  the  Theotokos,  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul,  Benedict,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  more 
fervent  prayer  and  a more  dedicated  endeavour  to  welcome  and  live  by  that  truth  into  which  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  wishes  to  lead  his  disciples  (cf.  Jn  16:13).  Confident  of  the  apostolic  hope  “that 
he  who  has  begun  this  good  work  in  you  will  bring  it  to  completion”(cf.  Phil  1:6),  we  believe  that  if 
we  can  together  be  Gods  instruments  in  calling  all  Christians  to  a deeper  obedience  to  our  Lord, 
we  will  also  draw  closer  to  each  other,  finding  in  his  will  the  fullness  of  unity  and  common  life  to 
which  he  invites  us. 

Vatican , November  23,  2006 
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Pope  Benedict  XVI  and  Archbishop  Rowan  Williams  said  in  a Common  Declaration  in  Novem- 
ber 2006 

It  is  a matter  of  urgency. . . that  in  renewing  our  commitment  to  pursue  the  path  towards  full  visible 
Communion  in  the  truth  and  love  of  Christ,  we  also  commit  ourselves  in  our  continuing  dialogue  to 
address  the  important  issues  involved  in  the  emerging  ecclesiological  and  ethical  factors  making  that 
journey  more  difficult  and  arduous.1 

When  they  met  in  Rome  in  November  2009,  the  Pope  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said 
that  they  looked  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a third  phase  of  international  theological  dia- 
logue. In  the  light  of  their  shared  will  to  continue  and  to  consolidate  the  ecumenical  relationship 
between  Catholics  and  Anglicans,  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Anglican- Roman  Catho- 
lic International  Commission  (ARCIC  III)  formulated  this  mandate  in  terms  which  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity  now  present: 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Unity  thank  the  Lord  for  the  work  achieved  by  the  previous  phases  of  the 
Anglican- Roman  Catholic  International  Commission.  Our  journey  towards  reconciliation 
involves  various  tasks  being  carried  out  at  different  levels  of  the  Church’s  life.  At  an  international 
level  these  include  theological  dialogue;  promoting  forms  of  collaboration  and  shared  witness  in 
facing  contemporary  challenges;  and  consultation  on  matters  which  are  not  communion-dividing 
but  which  are  vital  for  common  mission  and  witness.  Of  these  three  tasks,  ARCIC  III  should 
continue  engagement  in  theological  reflection.  This  work  is  only  one  component  in  the  larger  task 
of  furthering  relations  between  our  two  Communions,  which  continues  to  be  taken  forward  by  the 
International  Anglican- Roman  Catholic  Commission  on  Unity  and  Mission  (IARCCUM)  and 
other  regional,  national,  and  local  bodies. 

At  this  point  in  our  ecumenical  journey,  we  now  charge  the  Commission  to  undertake  a third 
phase  of  its  work. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue,  the  commitment  of  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  to  seek  “restoration  of  complete  communion  in  faith  and  sacra- 
mental life”.2  This  goal  and  this  commitment  have  not  changed.  Nevertheless,  we  charge  ARCIC 
to  re-examine  how,  in  the  light  of  our  common  journey  over  more  than  forty  years,  this  goal  is 
understood  and  this  commitment  pursued  today. 

We  ask  the  Commission  to  promote  the  reception  of  its  previous  work  by  presenting  the  previ- 
ous work  of  ARCIC  as  a corpus,  with  appropriate  introduction. 

ARCIC  has  worked  with  a characteristic  method.  To  quote  the  Gift  of  Authority,  “From  the 
beginning  of  its  work,  ARCIC  has  considered  questions  of  Church  teaching  or  practice  in  the 


1. 2006  Common  Declaration  of  Pope  Benedict  XVI  and  Archbishop  Rowan  Williams 
2. 1966  Common  Declaration  of  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Archbishop  Michael  Ramsey 
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context  of  our  real  but  imperfect  communion  in  Christ  and  the  visible  unity  to  which  we  are 
called.  The  Commission  has  always  sought  to  get  behind  opposed  and  entrenched  positions  to 
discover  and  develop  our  common  inheritance.”3  ARCIC  III  is  asked  to  continue  to  work  in  this 
way  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospels  and  the  ancient  common  Tradition. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Common  Declaration  of  Pope  Benedict  and  Archbishop  Williams  we 
affirm  the  two  interrelated  areas  as  critical  for  further  work:  the  Church  as  Communion , local  and 
universal ’ and  how  in  communion  the  local  and  universal  Church  come  to  discern  right  ethical  teaching. 
In  both  areas,  the  Commission  is  asked  to  build  on  what  is  already  in  the  agreed  statements  of  the 
first  two  phases  of  dialogue. 

As  we  announce  the  continuation  of  ARCIC,  and  considering  the  challenges  facing  all  Chris- 
tian communities  today,  we  offer  encouragement  in  the  words  of  Colossians  3:17,  “Whatever  you 
do  in  word  or  deed,  do  everything  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  giving  thanks  to  God  the  Father 
in  him.” 


3.  ARCIC  Agreed  Statement  Gift  of  Authority  © 1999  paragraph  6 
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Unity  and  Mission: "Growing  Together  in  Unity  and  Mission" 

2006 


Preface 

In  May  2000  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr  George  Carey,  and  the  President  of  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Cardinal  Edward  Cassidy,  called  a meeting  of  bishops 
from  our  two  Communions  at  Mississauga  in  Canada  to  seek  a way  forward  in  the  continuing 
relationship  between  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  was  a meeting  filled  with  hope  for  the  future  relationship  between  the  two  Communions, 
marked  by  a recognition  of  how  much  we  shared  in  common  in  our  Christian  belief  and  ecclesial  life. 

At  the  end  of  our  meeting,  the  bishops  accepted  that  a new  body  should  be  established  to 
promote  our  relationship  by  seeking  to  translate  our  manifest  agreement  in  faith  into  common  life 
and  mission.  This  commission  would  be  quite  different  from  the  existing  theological  dialogue  of 
the  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  International  Commission  (ARCIC).  It  was  envisaged  as  a com- 
mission of  bishops  which  would  focus  on  the  agreements  discerned  by  ARCIC,  precisely  to  draw 
out  how  they  compel  us  towards  joint  witness  and  mission  in  the  world. 

The  International  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  Commission  for  Unity  and  Mission  (IARC- 
CUM)  was  established  in  2001  and  its  work  since  then  has  been  to  implement  the  mission  plan 
agreed  in  Mississauga.  The  force  of  events,  particularly  difficulties  in  the  life  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion, had  its  impact  on  the  work  of  the  Commission:  some  of  these  are  detailed  in  paragraph  6. 

This  is  not  an  authoritative  declaration  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  by  the  Anglican 
Communion.  What  is  offered  by  IARCCUM  here  is  a statement  which  is  intended  to  foster  dis- 
cussion and  reflection.  However,  it  is  more  than  this:  it  is  a call  for  action,  based  upon  an  honest 
appraisal  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  our  dialogue.  Despite  our  present  ‘imperfect  communion , 
there  is,  we  feel,  enough  common  ground  to  take  seriously  how  we  work  together.  IARCCUM, 
as  an  episcopal  commission,  is  offering  practical  suggestions  on  the  way  in  which  Anglican  and 
Roman  Catholic  ecumenical  participation  can  be  appropriately  fostered  and  carried  forward. 
Although  this  text  has  been  prepared  by  bishops  and  is  addressed  primarily  to  bishops,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  bishops  will  in  turn  engage  clergy  and  laity  in  responding  to  the  challenges  set  out  in 
the  text,  in  ways  appropriate  to  their  local  circumstances. 

It  is  forty  years  since  Archbishop  Michael  Ramsey  paid  the  first  formal  visit  of  an  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  the  Pope,  in  this  case  Pope  Paul  VT,  since  the  Reformation.  Behind  the  divisions 
of  the  Reformation  lay  fifteen  hundred  years  of  communion  in  faith  and  witness.  The  time  is  ripe 
for  reflection,  which  leads  to  intensified  action.  As  co-chairs  of  IARCCUM  we  commend  this 
document  for  joint  study  and  action,  and  ask  that  God’s  Holy  Spirit  may  continue  to  move  us  ever 
closer  to  that  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed  and  for  which  Anglicans  and  Catholics  yearn, 
t John  Bathersby,  Archbishop  of  Brisbane,  Roman  Catholic  Co-Chair 
t David  Beetge,  Bishop  of  the  Highveld,  Anglican  Co-Chair 
Feast  of  Saint  Francis,  4 October  2006 
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Part  1 .The  Achievement  of  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  Theological  Dialogue 

Introduction:  Commitment  to  Unity  and  Mission 

1.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics1  agree  that  God  desires  the  visible  unity  of  all  Christian  people 
and  that  such  unity  is  itself  part  of  our  witness.  Our  churches  share  a commitment  to  work  for  that 
unity  in  truth  for  which  Christ  prayed  (John  17).  We  have  each  expressed  this  in  our  own  internal 
statements  and,  since  1966,  Popes  and  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  have  re-affirmed  this  goal  of 
the  restoration  of  visible  unity  and  full  ecclesial  communion  in  their  Common  Declarations.2 

2.  It  was  with  this  end  in  mind  that  in  1966  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Archbishop  Michael  Ramsey 
called  for  the  setting  up  of  a theological  dialogue.  Since  then,  the  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic 
International  Commission  (ARCIC)  has  produced  a series  of  agreed  statements  addressing  issues 
on  which  agreement  is  required  if  the  two  Communions  are  to  live  in  visible  unity.  The  first  series 
of  statements,  published  together  under  the  title  The  Final  Report , covered  the  areas  of  Eucharist, 
ministry  and  ordination,  and  authority.3  The  Final  Report  was  presented  to  the  authorities  of  both 
Communions  and  received  official  response.  The  Anglican  Communion  recognised  the  Eucha- 
rist and  ministry  statements  as  “consonant  in  substance  with  the  faith  of  Anglicans”.4  An  initial 
Roman  Catholic  response  requested  further  work  in  these  two  areas.5  Clarifications  prepared  by 
an  ARCIC  sub-commission  were  subsequently  judged  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  have 
greatly  strengthened  agreement  in  these  areas.6  Both  Communions  recognised  convergence  in  the 
area  of  authority,  while  acknowledging,  as  ARCIC  itself  had  done,  that  significant  issues  remained 
to  be  addressed.7  The  second  phase  of  ARCIC  continued  the  search  for  further  agreement  in 
faith,  addressing  salvation  and  justification,  ecclesiology,  morals,  authority  and  the  place  of  Mary 
in  the  life  of  the  Church.  These  documents  have  not  yet  received  an  official  evaluation  from  the 
churches.8  Through  this  theological  dialogue  over  forty  years  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  grown  closer  together  and  have  come  to  see  that  what  they  hold  in  common  is  far  greater 
than  those  things  in  which  they  differ. 


1.  In  this  document  we  have  tried  to  use  those  terms  most  commonly  used  by  churches  to  describe  them- 
selves, but  sometimes  context  has  meant  that  it  has  been  preferable  for  the  sake  of  clarity  to  refer  to  the 
‘Roman  Catholic  Church’.  In  using  a variety  of  names,  no  theological  position  is  being  adopted  intentionally 
by  LARCCUM,  which  has  sought  to  be  fair  to  the  self-understanding  of  both  dialogue  partners. 

2.  See  Appendix  I. 

3.  The  Final  Report  (London:  CTS/SPCK,  1982)  included  the  statements  Eucharistic  Doctrine  (1971);  Min- 
istry and  Ordination  (1973);  Authority  in  the  Church  I (1976);  an  Elucidation  of  each  of  these  three  texts 
( Eucharist  and  Ministry  Elucidations  dated  1979,  Authority  in  the  Church  I Elucidation  dated  1981);  and 
Authority  in  the  Church  II  (1981).  For  a full  listing  of  ARCIC  documents,  see  Appendix  II. 

4.  Resolution  8,  Lambeth  Conference  of  1988. 

5.  ‘Catholic  Response  to  the  Final  Report  of  ARCIC-I’,  initially  published  in  UOsservatore  Romano , Dec.  6, 
1991;  reprinted  in  Information  Service  82  (1993/1),  pp.47-51. 

6.  ‘Clarifications  of  Certain  Aspects  of  the  Agreed  Statements  on  Eucharist  and  Ministry’,  Information  Ser- 
vice 87  (1994/IV),  pp.239-242.  In  his  letter  to  the  Co-Chairmen  of  ARCIC  on  March  11, 1994,  Cardinal 
Edward  Cassidy  noted  that  the  Clarifications  had  been  “examined  by  the  appropriate  dicasteries  of  the  Holy 
See”  and  that  with  regard  to  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  “no  further  study  would  seem  to  be  required  at  this 
stage”  ( Information  Service  87  [1994/IV],  p.237).  No  formal  Anglican  response  to  Clarifications  has  been 
initiated. 

7.  Cf.  Resolution  8,  Lambeth  Conference  of  1988;  ‘Catholic  Response  to  the  Final  Report  of  ARCIC-I’. 

8.  Salvation  in  the  Church  was  welcomed  as  a “timely  and  significant  contribution”  by  the  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence in  1988,  and  commended  for  study  across  the  Anglican  Communion.  The  Congregation  for  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Faith  also  offered  observations  on  Salvation  in  the  Church  (London:  CTS,  1989),  noting  that  their 
judgement  was  “substantially  positive”  but  not  yet  “able  to  ratify  the  final  affirmation  (no.32)  according  to 
which  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Anglican  Communion  ‘are  agreed  on  the  essential  aspects  of  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  and  on  the  Church’s  role  within  it’.” 
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3.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  work  of  theological  dialogue,  relationships  have  been  developing 
between  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  in  a variety  of  ways.  As  Archbishop  George  Carey  and 
Pope  John  Paul  II  noted,  “in  many  parts  of  the  world,  Anglicans  and  Catholics,  joined  in  one  bap- 
tism, recognise  one  another  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  and  give  expression  to  this  through 
joint  prayer,  common  action,  and  joint  witness”.9  In  diverse  contexts,  Anglicans  and  Catholics 
attempt  to  witness  together  in  the  face  of  rapid  change,  globalisation  and  fragmentation,  grow- 
ing secularism,  religious  apathy  and  moral  confusion.  In  places,  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  meet  regularly  for  consultation  and  prayer.  Representatives  of  each  tradition  are  invited  to 
be  observers  at  the  conciliar  gatherings  of  the  other.  Since  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  Archbish- 
ops of  Canterbury  and  Popes  have  met  together  on  frequent  occasions,  praying  together  for  the 
Church  and  for  the  world.  Their  joint  declarations  affirm  the  degree  of  communion  that  is  already 
shared,  as  well  as  the  urgency  of  continuing  together  on  the  way  to  visible  unity. 

A Further  Step 

4.  In  May  of  2000,  building  on  the  reflections  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Archbishop  George 
Carey  in  their  Common  Declaration  of  1996,  a meeting  of  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  was  convened  by  Cardinal  Cassidy  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Mississauga, 
Canada.  Its  purpose  was  to  address  the  imperative  for  Christian  reconciliation  and  healing  in  a 
broken  and  divided  world  at  the  beginning  of  a new  millennium,  to  assess  the  progress  made  in 
Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  relations  and  to  chart  a way  forward  for  the  future.  The  assembled 
bishops  focused  on  the  special  relationship  between  the  two  Communions  which  was  expressed 
in  Unitatis  Redintegration  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council:  “Among 
those  [communions  separated  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  from  the  Roman  See]  in  which 
Catholic  traditions  and  institutions  in  part  continue  to  exist,  the  Anglican  Communion  occu- 
pies a special  place.”10 

5.  As  the  bishops  prayed  together  and  meditated  on  Holy  Scripture  they  realised  afresh 
both  the  degree  of  spiritual  communion  they  already  shared  in  a common  liturgical  inheri- 
tance and  also  the  pain  of  not  receiving  Holy  Communion  together  at  the  Eucharist.  As  they 
reviewed  the  theological  agreed  statements  of  ARCIC  and  the  official  responses  of  the  two 
Communions  to  that  work,  they  noted  “the  very  impressive  degree  of  agreement  in  faith  that 
already  exists”.  The  bishops  were  able  to  discern  that,  in  spite  of  remaining  differences,  the 
faith  shared  by  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  “is  not  just  formally  established  by  our  com- 
mon baptism  into  Christ,  but  is  even  now  a rich  and  life-giving,  multifaceted  communion”.* 11 
As  they  reviewed  together  relations  in  the  different  regions  of  the  world,  they  were  encouraged 
by  examples  of  collaboration,  particularly  in  action  for  social  justice  and  joint  pastoral  care. 
At  the  same  time  they  noted  that  the  degree  of  faith  we  currently  share  could  allow  us  to  join 
much  more  profoundly  in  common  mission  to  our  fragmented  world,  and  that  our  disunity 
inevitably  damages  the  mission  of  the  Church.  They  called  upon  the  churches  to  enter  into 
a new  stage  in  our  relations,  marked  by  “a  communion  of  joint  commitment  to  our  common 
mission  in  the  world  (cf.  John  17.23)”.12 

6.  In  recognising  this  degree  of  communion,  the  bishops  at  Mississauga  set  out  a vision  of  the 
way  in  which  a new  relationship  might  be  marked: 


9.  The  Common  Declaration  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Dr  George  Carey, 
December  5, 1996,  in  Information  Service  94  (1997/1),  pp.20-21. 

10.  Unitatis  Redintegration  n.13,  in  Vatican  Council  II:  The  Conciliar  and  Post  Conciliar  Documents,  Austin  Flan- 
nery ed.  (Dublin:  Dominican  Publications,  1975):  “Inter  eas,  in  quibus  traditiones  et  structurae  catholicae  ex 
parte  subsistere  pergunt,  locum  specialem  tenet  Communio  anglicana.” 

11.  Communion  in  Mission  {Information  Service  104  [2000/TII],  pp.138-39),  nn.4-5. 

12.  Ibid.  n.8. 
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We  believe  that  now  is  the  appropriate  time  for  the  authorities  of  our  two  Communions  to  recognise 
and  endorse  this  new  stage  through  the  signing  of  a Joint  Declaration  of  Agreement.  This  Agreement 
would  set  out:  our  shared  goal  of  visible  unity;  an  acknowledgement  of  the  consensus  in  faith  that  we 
have  reached,  and  a fresh  commitment  to  share  together  in  common  life  and  witness.13 

Since  this  meeting,  however,  the  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  have  entered  into  a 
period  of  dispute  occasioned  by  the  episcopal  ordination  of  a person  living  in  an  openly-acknowl- 
edged committed  same-sex  relationship  and  the  authorisation  of  public  Rites  of  Blessing  for  same- 
sex  unions.  These  matters  have  intensified  reflection  on  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
churches  of  the  Communion.  The  Anglican  Communion  has  acted  to  address  these  difficulties, 
notably  through  the  Windsor  Report  of  2004.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Anglicans  have  looked  for  the 
positive  assistance  of  their  ecumenical  partners  including  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  process.14  In 
addition,  ecumenical  relationships  have  become  more  complicated  as  proposals  within  the  Church 
of  England  have  focussed  attention  on  the  issue  of  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  episcopate 
which  is  an  established  part  of  ministry  in  some  Anglican  provinces. 

7.  This  present  context,  which  adds  to  existing  differences  between  our  two  Communions,  is  not 
the  appropriate  time  to  enter  the  new  formal  stage  of  relationship  envisaged  by  the  bishops  at  Missis- 
sauga. Nevertheless  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  progress  towards  agreement  in  faith  achieved 
through  the  theological  dialogue  has  been  substantial,  but  that  in  the  past  four  decades  we  have  only 
just  begun  to  give  tangible  expression  to  the  incontrovertible  elements  of  shared  faith.  Even  in  a time 
of  uncertainty,  the  mission  given  us  by  Christ  obliges  and  compels  us  to  seek  to  engage  more  deeply 
and  widely  in  a partnership  in  mission,  coupled  with  common  witness  and  joint  prayer. 

8.  In  developing  the  text  of  this  statement,  the  International  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic 
Commission  for  Unity  and  Mission  (IARCCUM)  is  well  aware  that  it  has  not  answered  the  full 
challenge  extended  by  the  bishops  at  Mississauga;  but  ever  mindful  that  Christ  continues  to  urge 
us  towards  unity,  the  Commission  has  sought  to  undertake  what  is  appropriate  in  the  present 
context.  In  order  to  renew  the  enthusiasm  which  was  shared  at  Mississauga,  to  transmit  it  to  the 
future  and  to  give  common  witness  in  our  secularised  societies,  we  must  be  honest  in  addressing 
and  seeking  to  overcome  recent  problems.  We  believe  that  this  is  possible  when  we  hold  to  our 
rich  common  heritage  and  the  results  already  achieved  through  our  dialogue.  In  addition  to  all  we 
can  and  must  do,  we  trust  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  One  who  initiated  our  pilgrimage  to  unity  and 
common  mission  will  bring  it  to  fulfilment. 

9.  The  following  text  offers  an  honest  appraisal  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  dialogue: 
discerning  those  doctrinal  elements  over  which  there  is  a readiness  in  both  of  our  Communions 
to  see  in  ARCIC’s  work  a faithful  expression  of  what  the  Church  of  Christ  teaches;  and  candidly 
pointing  to  remaining  difficulties,  thus  identifying  where  further  theological  work  is  necessary.  In 
the  text,  these  issues  calling  for  further  exploration  have  been  placed  in  clearly  identifiable  boxes. 

10.  From  the  first  beginnings  of  our  theological  dialogue,  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  relations 
have  consistendy  embraced  the  notion  of  unity  by  stages,  acknowledging  that  our  churches  would 
need  to  grow  gradually  into  the  full  communion  which  Christ  desires  for  us,  and  trusting  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  guide  this  process.  While  this  may  not  be  the  moment  to  initiate  a formal  new  stage 
in  our  relations,  we  believe  that  it  is  the  time  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  elements  of  faith  we  hold  in 
common  and  the  tangible  expression  of  that  shared  belief  in  our  ecclesial  lives.  The  final  section  of  this 
document  therefore  proposes  some  specific  steps  to  deepen  our  fellowship  in  life  and  mission  which 
we  believe  are  responsibly  open  for  us  and  would  be  appropriate  for  us  to  take  in  the  present  context. 


13.  Ibid.  n.10. 

14.  Cf.  the  report  of  an  ad  hoc  sub-commission  of  IARCCUM,  ‘Ecclesiological  Reflections  on  the  Current 
Situation  in  the  Anglican  Communion  in  the  Light  of  ARCIC’,  in  Information  Service  119  (2005/III), 
pp.102-115;  letter  of  Cardinal  Kasper  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dec.  17, 2004,  reprinted  in  Informa- 
tion Service  118  (2005/I-II),  pp.38-39. 
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The  Faith  We  Hold  in  Common 


I . Belief  in  God  as  Trinity 

II.  Together  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  believe 
that  Christian  life  is  begun  in  the  waters  of  Baptism.  We  agree  that  this  sacrament  involves  a 
threefold  profession  of  faith  in  God  who  is  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  the  Most  Holy  Trinity. 
The  threefold  profession,  both  at  Baptism  and  also  on  those  great  occasions,  above  all  at  Easter, 
when  baptismal  promises  are  renewed,  corresponds  to  the  three  clauses  of  the  Apostles’ Creed.  Our 
full  recognition  of  one  another’s  Baptism  is  itself  the  basis  of  the  growing  communion  between  us. 

12.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  rejoice  to  be  able  to  affirm  as  one: 

I believe  in  God,  the  Father  almighty, 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 

I believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our  Lord. 

He  was  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

He  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  died  and  was  buried. 

He  descended  to  the  dead. 

On  the  third  day  he  rose  again. 

He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

He  will  come  again  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 

I believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  holy  catholic  Church, 

the  communion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 

the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting.  Amen. 

13.  We  confess  together  that  we  are  the  graced  recipients  of  the  wholly  unmerited  gift  of  God’s 
self-revelation  in  Christ.  Our  profession  of  faith  springs  from  this  gift,  as  also  does  our  solemn 
responsibility  to  go  out  and  share  what  we  have  received  (cf.  Matthew  10.8;  28.18-20).  We  pro- 
claim that  Christ  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  (Colossians  1.15).  He,  the  unique  mediator 
between  God  and  humanity,  took  flesh,  suffered  and  died  on  the  Cross  for  us,  and  was  raised  to 
life  by  the  Father  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  we  in  turn  might  have  life  through  the 
same  Spirit  (cf.  Romans  8.11),  partake  in  the  divine  nature  (cf.  2 Peter  1.4),  and  so  reflect  the 
glory  of  God  (cf.  2 Corinthians  3. 18). 15  By  the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Christ  has  redeemed  the  world  once  and  for  all  (cf.  Colossians  1.20-22).  We  are  deeply  united  in 
joyful  thanksgiving  to  the  living  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  In  liturgical  celebrations,  we 
regularly  make  the  same  trinitarian  profession  of  faith  in  the  form  of  the  Aposdes’  Creed  or  the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed. 

14.  We  believe  that  the  divine  life  is  one  of  communion  (in  Greek,  koinonia ),  and  that  the 
Church  is  a communion  by  participation  in  the  eternal  communion  of  the  Son  with  the  Father 
in  the  Holy  Spirit.16  The  communion  of  saints’  we  profess  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  translates  the 
Latin,  communio  sanctorum , which  is  simultaneously  the  communion  of  God’s  holy  people  ( sancti ) 
and  their  communion  in  God’s  holy  gifts  ( sancta ) of  word  and  sacrament.17  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Anglican  Communion  can  already  recognise  many  of  God’s  gifts  in  one  another. 
This  sharing  in  God’s  gifts  already  constitutes  a bond  of  communion  between  us.  We  are  called  to 
live  out  that  real  but  imperfect  communion  visibly,  while  striving  ultimately  for  full  visible  unity. 


15.  Cf.  ARCIC,  Salvation  and  the  Church  (1987),  n.l;  our  humanity  is  transformed,  recreated,  restored  and 
perfected  in  Christ  {ibid,  nn.12, 13, 17, 19),  purely  by  God’s  grace  {ibid,  nn.l,  3,  9, 19, 23-25, 27, 30). 

16.  Cf.  ARCIC,  Church  as  Communion  (1991),  n.6  ff. 

17.  Salvation  and  the  Church,  nn.l,  9, 11. 
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2.  Church  as  Communion  in  Mission 

15.  “The  purpose  of  God  according  to  Holy  Scripture  is  to  gather  the  whole  of  creation  under 
the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  whom,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  are  brought  into  com- 
munion with  God  (Ephesians  1).  The  Church  is  the  foretaste  of  this  communion  with  God  and 
with  one  another.”18  Anglicans  and  Catholics  in  dialogue  have  come  to  agree  that  communion 
or  koinonia  is  the  term  that  most  apdy  expresses  the  mystery  underlying  the  various  New  Testa- 
ment images  of  the  Church.19  Union  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus  through  the  Spirit  is  the  heart  of 
Christian  koinonia.  The  Son  of  God  has  taken  to  himself  our  human  nature,  and  he  has  sent  upon 
us  his  Spirit,  who  makes  us  so  truly  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  that  we  too  are  able  to  call 
God  “ Abba , Father”  (Romans  8.15;  Galatians  4.6).  Koinonia  with  one  another  is  entailed  by  our 
koinonia  with  God  in  Christ  (cf.  1 John  1.1-4).  This  is  the  mystery  of  the  Church.20 

16.  Moreover,  we  agree  that  this  mystery  requires  visible  expression.21  The  Church  is  intended  to 
be  the  ‘sacrament’ of  God’s  saving  work,  i.e.‘both  sign  and  instrument’22  of  God’s  purpose  in  Christ, 
“to  unite  all  things  in  him,  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth”  (Ephesians  1.10).23  As  the  body 
of  Christ  the  incarnate  Son,  who  was  sent  into  the  world  because  God  loves  the  world  (cf.  John 
3.16-17),  the  Church  itself  is  essentially  sent  on  mission  into  the  world.  Its  mission  is  rooted  in  the 
saving  mission  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  and  is,  indeed,  a sacramental  form  of  that  divine  mission. 

17.  The  Church  is,  therefore,  a communion  in  mission.  It  is  precisely  as  communion  that  the 
Church  is  “sacrament  of  the  merciful  grace  of  God  for  all  humankind”24  and  sent  into  the  world. 
The  Church’s  own  unity  is  at  once  an  experience  of  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom  and  a Gospel 
witness  (cf.  Jesus’  prayer,  “that  they  may  all  be  one...  so  that  the  world  may  believe”,  John  17.21). 
The  Church’s  living  of  communion  is  therefore  a vital  part  of  its  mission,  and  mission  is  harmed 
when  communion  is  lacking.  The  Church  announces  what  it  is  called  to  become,25  and  is  already 
the  community  where  salvation  is  offered  and  received.  It  is  therefore  an  effective  sign,  given  by 
God  in  the  face  of  human  sinfulness,  division  and  alienation.26  “Confessing  that  their  communion 
signifies  God’s  purpose  for  the  whole  human  race,  the  members  of  the  Church  are  called  to  give 
themselves  in  loving  witness  and  service  to  their  fellow  human  beings.”27 

18.  As  a foretaste  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Church  exists  to  announce  the  fullness  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  Holy  Spirit  who  anoints  and  empowers  the  Church  reveals  to  it  the  things  to  come  (cf.  John 
16.13).  While  also  acting  outside  the  community  of  Christians,  the  Spirit  nurtures  the  new  life  of 
the  Kingdom  within  the  Church,  where  Christ  is  confessed  explicitly,28  and  the  Gospel  becomes  “a 
manifest  reality”.29  The  Church  is  called  to  be  “a  living  expression  of  the  Gospel,  evangelised  and 


18.  The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling  (‘The  Canberra  Statement’,  1991),  in  Growth  in 
Agreement  II,].  Gros,  H.  Meyer  and  W.  Rusch,  editors,  (Geneva/Grand  Rapids:  WCC  Publications/Eerd- 
mans,  2000),  p.937. 

19.  ARCIC,  7 he  Final  Report  (London:  CTS/SPCK,  1981),  Introduction,  n.4. 

20.  Ibid,  n.5;  cf.  Church  as  Communion,  nn.8, 13, 43. 

21.  Ibid,  n.7;  cf  Church  as  Communion,  n.43. 

22.  Ibid,  n.7;  cf.  Salvation  and  the  Church,  nn.26-29;  Church  as  Communion,  nn.17, 19. 

23.  Church  as  Communion,  nn.15, 35, 38. 

24.  Ibid.  n.5.  The  Catholic  Church  made  the  same  point  in  the  ‘Final  Relatio’  of  the  Extraordinary  Synod 
held  in  Rome  in  1985  to  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  ending  of  Vatican  II:  ‘The  Church  as  com- 
munion is  a sacrament  for  the  salvation  of  the  world’  (II,  D,  1;  in  UOsservatore  Romano,  10  December,  1985). 

25.  The  Final  Report,  Introduction,  n.7. 

26.  Church  as  Communion,  n.19. 

27.  Ibid.  n.22. 

28.  Ibid.  n.22. 

29.  Salvation  and  the  Church,  n.28.  Likewise,  at  Vatican  II,  the  Catholic  Church  stated:  “The  Church  believes 
that  it  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  who  fills  the  whole  world”  ( Gaudium  et  Spes  [Pastoral  Constitution  on 
the  Church  in  the  Modern  World],  n.  11).  “Every  benefit  the  people  of  God  can  confer  on  mankind  during  its 
earthly  pilgrimage  is  rooted  in  the  Church’s  being  the  ‘universal  sacrament  of  salvation,  at  once  manifesting 
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evangelising,  reconciled  and  reconciling,  gathered  together  and  gathering  others”.30  “Christ’s  will  and 
prayer  are  that  his  disciples  should  be  one.  Those  who  have  received  the  same  word  of  God  and  have 
been  baptised  in  the  same  Spirit  cannot,  without  disobedience,  indefinitely  acquiesce  in  a state  of 
separation.  Unity  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Church,  and  since  the  Church  is  visible  its  unity  also  must 
be  visible.”31  We  are  therefore  irrevocably  committed  to  the  re-establishment  of  full  visible  unity. 

19.  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans  agree  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  effectual  sign  of  koino- 
nia, that  the  ministry  of  oversight  ( episcope ) serves  the  koinonia , and  that  a ministry  of  primacy 
is  a visible  link  and  focus  of  koinonia?2  We  understand  the  Church  to  be  a communion  of  local 
churches  (dioceses).33  A local  church  is  “a  gathering  of  the  baptised  brought  together  by  the  apos- 
tolic preaching,  confessing  the  one  faith,  celebrating  the  one  eucharist,  and  led  by  an  apostolic 
ministry”.34  Amongst  the  diversity  of  local  churches,  unity  and  coherence  are  maintained  by  the 
common  confession  of  the  one  apostolic  faith,  by  a shared  sacramental  life,  by  a common  ministry 
of  oversight,  with  both  collegial  and  primatial  dimensions,  and  by  joint  ways  of  reaching  decisions 
and  giving  authoritative  teaching.35  We  agree  that  the  one  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  is  the  “pre- 
eminent expression  and  focus”  of  ecclesial  communion.36 

20.  Within  the  context  of  our  agreement  on  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  its  mission,  the 
question  must  be  addressed:  where  is  the  Church  actually  to  be  found?  Anglicans  and  Roman 
Catholics  agree  that  there  are  essential  elements,  constitutive  of  ecclesial  fife,  which  must  be  “pres- 
ent and  mutually  recognised”  in  each  local  church,  in  order  for  there  to  be  that  “one  visible  com- 
munion which  God  wills”.37  The  degree  of  visible  communion  depends  on  the  extent  of  our  mutual 
recognition  of  the  holy  gifts  and  the  essential  constitutive  elements  of  the  Church  in  one  another. 

21.  For  Anglicans,  the  1998  Lambeth  Conference  reaffirmed  the  1888  Chicago-Lambeth 
Quadrilateral  “as  a basis  on  which  Anglicans  seek  the  full,  visible  unity  of  the  Church”  and  also 
recognised  it  “as  a statement  of  Anglican  unity  and  identity”.38  This  “brief,  shorthand  expression 
of  the  features  necessary  for  visible  unity”,  which  has  also  “served  Anglicans  well  as  the  basis  for 
ecumenical  conversations”,  consists  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds,  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Eucharist,  and  the  historic  episco- 
pate, these  four  being  understood  as  “gifts  for  sustaining  and  nurturing  a life  of  unity”.39  There  is 
also  general  agreement  that  the  maintenance  of  unity  requires  structures  of  communion.  Meetings 
of  bishops  with  a presiding  bishop  and  councils  or  synods  which  bring  together  bishops,  clergy 
and  laity  serve  unity  at  the  diocesan  and  provincial  levels.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  bishops,  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council,  and  the  Primates’  Meeting 
are  called  to  serve  the  unity  of  the  Communion  at  the  world  level.  However,  recognising  that  com- 
munion suffers  when  these  instruments  are  neglected,  Anglicans  are  giving  renewed  attention  to 
the  nature  and  role  of  their  international  structures. 

22.  For  Catholics,  the  Second  Vatican  Council  adopted  an  approach  to  the  Church  in  terms  of 
“the  elements  and  endowments  which  together  go  to  build  up  and  give  life  to  the  Church  itself”.40 


and  actualising  the  mystery  of  God’s  love  for  men”  (Gaudium  et  Spes,  n.45). 

30.  Salvation  and  the  Church,  n.28. 

31.  The  Final  Report,  Introduction,  n.9. 

32.  Cf.  ibid.  n.6. 

33.  Cf.  also  the  expression,  a body  of  churches’  {corpus  Ecclesiarum) , used  by  Vatican  II,  Lumen  Gentium  (Dog- 
matic Constitution  on  the  Church),  n.23. 

34.  Church  as  Communion,  n.43;  cf.  Acts  2.42. 

35.  Ibid,  nn.39,45. 

36.  Ibid,  n.45,  cf.  n.24. 

37.  Cf.  ibid.  nn.  14,43,48. 

38.  Lambeth  Conference,  1998,  Resolution  IV.2  (a). 

39.  ‘Called  to  be  One:  Section  IV  Report’,  in  The  Official  Report  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  1998  (Harrisburg: 
Morehouse  Publishing,  1999),  p.233;  cf.  also  Lambeth  Conference,  1998,  Resolution  III.8. 

40.  Unitatis  Redintegratio,  n.3;  cf.  Lumen  Gentium,  n.8. 
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icil  recog 

. 

...  can  exist  out 


The  Council  taught  that  fully  incorporated  into  the  Church  are  "those  who,  possessing  the  Spirit  of 


Christ,  accept  all  the  means  of  salvation  given  to  the  Church  together  with  her  entire  organisation, 
and  who  - by  the  bonds  constituted  by  the  profession  of  faith,  the  sacraments,  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, and  communion  - are  joined  in  the  visible  structure  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  who  rules  her 
through  the  Supreme  Pontiff  and  the  bishops”.41  Because  of  the  presence  of  all  these  elements,  it 
taught  that  the  Church  of  Christ  that  we  profess  in  the  Creed,  to  be  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic, 
"subsists  in  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  governed  by  the  successor  of  Peter  and  by  the  bishops  in 
communion  with  him”.42  The  "fullness  of  grace  and  truth”  and  the  "fullness  of  the  means  of  salvation” 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  Catholic  Church,43  a trust  that  can  be  obscured  by  "the  weaknesses,  medi- 
ocrity, sins  and  at  times  the  betrayals  of  some  of  her  children”.44  At  the  same  time,  the  C 
nised  that  "some,  even  very  many,  of  the  most  significant  elements  and  endowments 
side  the  visible  boundaries  of  the  Catholic  Church”;45  "many  elements  of  sanctification 
found  outside  its  visible  confines”.46  Among  other  elements,  these  include  honour  for  sacred  scripture, 
sincere  religious  zeal,  baptism  and  other  sacraments.47  “To  the  extent  that  these  elements  are  found  in 
other  Christian  Communities,  the  one  Church  of  Christ  is  effectively  present  in  them.”48  Inc 
elements  constitute  "the  objective  basis  of  the  communion,  albeit  imperfect,”  which 
the  Catholic  Church  and  other  Christian  communities.49  There  is  prominent  mention  of  the  i 
ministry  in  the  teaching  of  Vatican  II.  Significantly,  as  in  quotations  above,  it  is  associated  with  the 
ministry  of  the  bishops.  One  of  the  landmark  teachings  of  Vatican  II  was  that  bishops  form  a college 
in  succession  to  the  college  of  the  apostles  and  that,  "together  with  their  head,  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
and  never  apart  from  him,  they  have  supreme  and  full  authority  over  the  universe 

23.  While  already  we  can  affirm  together  that  universal  primacy,  as  a visible  focui 
is  "a  gift  to  be  shared”,  able  to  be  "offered  and  received  even  before  our  Cl 


communion 


,»  51 


nevertheless  serious  questions  remain  for  Anglicans  r 
jurisdictional  consequences  of  universal  primacy.52 


24.  Anglicans  and  Catholics  share  a considerable  degree  of  agreement  on  the  constitutive 
elements  of  visible  communion.  We  agree  that  the  ministry  of  oversight  has  “both  collegial  and 
primatial  dimensions”,  and  furthermore,  that  in  the  context  of  the  communion  of  all  the  churches, 
the  episcopal  ministry  of  a universal  primate  finds  its  role  as  “the  visible  focus  of  unity”.53 

25.  Our  ecumenical  effort  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  all  of  these  gifts,  "which  come 
from  Christ  and  lead  back  to  him,  belong  by  right  to  the  one  Church  of  Christ”.54  "Full  unity 
will  come  about  when  we  all  share  in  the  fullness  of  the  means  of  salvation  entrusted  by  Christ  to 
his  Church.”55  In  our  search  for  unity,  the  goal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Anglican 
Communion  is  to  come  together  in  a common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  and  a shared 
sacramental  life  with  a common  ministry  of  oversight.  The  sharing  of  these  inter-related  elements 
will  serve  and  strengthen  the  Church’s  witness  in  mission. 


41.  Lumen  Gentium,  n.14;  cf.  also  n.15. 

42.  Ibid.  n.8. 

43.  Unitatis  Redintegratio,  n.3. 

44.  Cf.  Pope  John  Paul  Us  Encyclical  Letter  on  ecumenism,  Ut  Unum  Sint  (1995),  n.ll. 

45.  Unitatis  Redintegratio,  n.3. 

46.  Lumen  Gentium,  n.8. 

47.  Cf.  Ibid., n.15. 

48.  Ut  Unum  Sint,  n.ll. 

49.  Ibid. 

50.  Lumen  Gentium,  n.22. 

51.  ARCIC,  The  Gift  of  Authority  (1999),  n.60. 

52.  Cf.  ARCIC , Authority  in  the  Church 7/(1981),  nn.17-22. 

53.  Church  as  Communion,  n.45. 

54.  Unitatis  Redintegratio,  n.3;  cf.  Lumen  Gentium,  n.8. 

55.  Ut  Unum  Sint,  n.86. 
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3.  The  Living  Word  of  God 

26.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  embrace  a common  Christian  inheritance,  shared  for  many 
centuries,  “with  its  living  traditions  of  liturgy,  theology,  spirituality,  Church  order,  and  mission”.56 
We  agree  that  the  Church  lives  in  a dynamic  process  of  tradition,  “communicating  to  each  gen- 
eration what  was  delivered  once  and  for  all  to  the  apostolic  community”,57  and  that  the  Church 
is  “servant  and  not  master  of  what  it  has  received”.58  Through  many  centuries  beforehand,  God 
prepared  his  people  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  patriarchs  and  the  prophets  received  and  spoke 
the  word  of  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  then,  in  the  fullness  of  time  (Galatians  4.4),  by  the  power  of  the 
same  Spirit,  the  Word  of  God  took  flesh,  was  born  of  a woman,  and  accomplished  his  ministry.59 

27.  The  Word  who  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  is  at  the  centre  of  what  was  transmitted 
from  the  beginning  and  what  will  be  transmitted  until  the  end,60  and  the  Holy  Spirit  quickens  the 
memory  of  the  teaching  and  work  of  Christ  and  of  his  exaltation,  of  which  the  apostolic  community 
was  the  first  witness.61  It  is  the  living  Word  of  God,  together  with  the  Spirit,  who  communicates 
Gods  invitation  to  communion  to  the  whole  world  in  every  age.62 Therefore,  we  rejoice  to  reaffirm 
that  the  Church’s  mission  is  most  truly  that  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  Properly  understood,  tradition 
is  itself  an  act  of  communion  whereby  the  Spirit  unites  the  local  churches  of  our  day  with  those  that 
preceded  them  in  the  one  apostolic  faith.63  The  communion  of  the  Church  spans  time  and  space.64 

28.  We  agree  that  the  revealed  Word  is  “received  and  communicated  through  the  life  of  the 
whole  Christian  community”;65  since  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  all  the  people  of  God,  it  is  within 
the  Church  as  a whole  that  the  living  memory  of  the  faith  is  active.66  Christians  are  together 
formed  into  the  body  of  Christ  by  the  Spirit  for  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  and  to  minister  grace 
and  communion  to  the  world. 

29.  We  exist  as  Christians  by  the  Tradition  of  the  Gospel,  testified  in  Scripture,  transmitted 
in  and  by  the  Church  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.67  “Within  Tradition  the  Scriptures 
occupy  a unique  and  normative  place  and  belong  to  what  has  been  given  once  for  all.”68  At  a very 
early  stage,  by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  “the  Church  was  led  to  acknowledge  the  canon  of 
Scripture  as  both  test  and  norm”  in  order  to  safeguard  the  authenticity  of  its  memory.69  Therefore 
the  Scriptures  as  the  uniquely  inspired  witness  to  divine  revelation  have  a unique  role  in  keeping 
alive  the  Church’s  memory  of  the  teaching  and  work  of  Christ.  We  agree  that  the  Church’s  teach- 
ing, preaching  and  action  must  constantly  be  measured  against  the  Scriptures;  however,  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  each  understand  the  Scriptures  as  “test  and  norm”  needs  still  more  clarification. 


56.  The  Malta  Report  (Report  of  the  Anglican- Roman  Catholic  Joint  Preparatory  Commission,  1968;  pub- 
lished in  The  Final  Report , pp.108-116),  n.3. 

57.  The  Gift  of  Authority,  n.14.  By  convention,  the  capitalised  word  ‘Tradition  refers  to  ‘the  Gospel  itself, 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in  and  by  the  Church’,  indeed  to  ‘Christ  himself’;  the  uncapital- 
ised word  ‘tradition’  refers  to  ‘the  traditionary  process’,  the  handing  on  of  the  revealed  truth;  and  the  plural 
‘traditions’  refers  to  the  diversity  of  forms  of  expression  and  of  confessional  traditions;  cf.  Fourth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Montreal  Report , 1963,  section  II,  n.39.  By  their  very  nature,  traditions  stand 
in  need  of  regular  scrutiny. 

58.  Salvation  and  the  Church , n.27. 

59.  ARCIC,  Authority  in  the  Church  I:  Elucidation  (1981),  n.2. 

60.  The  Gift  of  Authority,  n.14. 

61.  Church  as  Communion , n.26. 

62.  Ibid.  n.27. 

63.  The  Gift  of  Authority,  n.16. 

64.  Church  as  Communion,  n.31. 

65.  The  Gift  of  Authority,  n.14. 

66.  Church  as  Communion,  n.29. 

67.  Montreal  Report,  1963  {op.  cit .),  Section  II,  n.45. 

68.  The  Gift  of  Authority,  n.19 

69.  Church  as  Communion,  n.26. 
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30.  In  approaching  Scripture,  the  Christian  faithful  draw  upon  the  rich  diversity  of  methods 
of  reading  and  interpretation  used  throughout  the  Church’s  history  (e.g.  historical-critical,  exe- 
getical,  typological,  spiritual,  sociological,  canonical).  These  methods,  which  all  have  value,  have 
been  developed  in  many  different  contexts  of  the  Church’s  life,  which  need  to  be  recalled  and 
respected.  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  dialogue  in  recent  decades  has  itself  been  a context  for 
the  development  of  an  ecumenical  reading  of  Scripture  that  has  consciously  tried  to  get  behind 
well-known  controversies  and  to  seek  new  shared  insights  concerning  those  things  which  have 
divided  us.70 

31.  Effective  preaching  is  indispensable  in  enabling  the  Scriptures  to  nourish  the  faithful  and 
in  communicating  the  living  Word  of  God  (cf.  Romans  10.14-17).  The  responsibility  to  keep  the 
community  true  to  the  apostolic  faith,  and  transmit  that  faith  to  the  Church  of  every  age,  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  ministry  of  those  who  have  oversight  in  the  Church.71  In  order  to  sustain 
and  promote  the  Church’s  mission72  they  exercise  a ministry  of  memory,  preaching,  explaining  and 
applying  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

32.  Both  Communions  agree  that,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Tradition  of 
the  Gospel  is  alive  in  the  Church,  in  continuity  with  the  earliest  Christian  centuries  when  the 
apostolic  witness,  memory  and  interpretation  took  normative  form  in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and 
the  first  four  councils  formulated  fundamental  and  binding  doctrines  of  Christian  faith.  However, 
Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  diverge  with  regard  to  the  status  both  of  the  councils  held,  and 
of  the  doctrines  formulated,  in  the  intervening  centuries  up  to  today.  There  are  further  divergences 
in  the  way  in  which  teaching  authority  in  the  life  of  the  Church  is  exercised  and  the  authentic 
tradition  is  discerned  (cf.  paragraphs  69, 71  and  73-76  below). 

4.  Baptism 

33.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  agree  that  they  receive  one  baptism,  administered  with  water 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  do  this  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  risen  Lord  (cf.  Matthew  28.18-20).  We  consider  baptism  a sacrament  of  initiation 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  we  are  incorporated  into  the  life  of  his  body,  the  Church. 
Baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  faith,  through  which  a person  embraces  the  faith  of  the  Church  and 
is  embraced  by  it. 

34.  Together  with  other  Christians,  we  accept  the  meanings  baptism  has  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  tradition  and  practice  of  the  early  Church.73  By  baptism,  through  faith,  Christians  are 
united  with  Christ  in  his  life,  death  and  resurrection.  Along  with  all  our  human  sinfulness,  we 
are  buried  with  Christ  (cf.  Romans  6.3-11)  and  raised  to  a new  life,  which  begins  here  and  now, 
in  the  power  of  his  resurrection.74  Thus  we  believe  this  one  baptism  is  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
including  original  sin,  and  that  we  are  pardoned,  washed  and  cleansed  by  Christ,  who  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners.  “Baptism  is  the  unrepeatable  sacrament  of  justification  and  incorpora- 
tion into  Christ  (1  Corinthians  6.11,  12.12-13;  Galatians  3.27). ”75  Through  baptism,  by  grace 
alone  and  not  because  of  any  merit  on  our  part,  we  put  on  Christ,  and  receiving  his  Spirit,  we  are 
enabled  to  live  a new  life. 


70.  Cf.  ARCIC,  Mary : Grace  and  Hope  in  Christ  (2005),  n.7,  which  explicitly  states  the  Commissions  intent 
to  offer  an  ecclesial  and  ecumenical’  reading  of  Scripture. 

71.  Cf.  ARCIC,  Ministry  and  Ordination  (1973),  n.10. 

72.  Cf.  Church  as  Communion , n.32. 

73.  Cf.  World  Council  of  Churches,  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  [BEM\,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.lll 
(Geneva:  WCC  Publications,  1982),  Baptism,  nn.1-23. 

74.  Cf.  ibid.  n.3. 

75.  Salvation  and  the  Church , n.16. 
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35.  By  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  baptism  initiates  a renewal  of  life  and  growth  in 
holiness  which  God  will  bring  to  completion  in  eternal  life.  What  is  given  in  baptism  is  the  “first 
instalment  of  the  final  consummation  and  the  ground  of  the  believer’s  hope”.76  By  this  lifelong 
process  of  sanctification,  believers  “grow  into  conformity  with  Christ,  the  perfect  image  of  God, 
until  he  appears  and  we  shall  be  like  him”.77 

36.  We  believe  that  all  who  are  baptised  are  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Church. 
“Through  baptism,  Christians  are  brought  into  union  with  Christ,  with  each  other  and  with  the 
Church  of  every  time  and  place.”78  This  spiritual  communion  of  the  baptised  receives  necessary 
expression  in  a visible  community,  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  proclaimed  afresh,  the  sacraments 
are  celebrated,  and  the  people  of  God  receive  pastoral  oversight,  so  that  the  life  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  mission  flowing  from  it  are  lived  out  by  the  baptised.79  Baptism  into  the  Christian  community 
is  directed  to  the  full  expression  of  the  new  life  received  in  Christ,  as  sin  is  overcome  and  God  is 
served  and  glorified  in  Christ-like  lives. 

37.  In  both  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  sacramental 
process  of  Christian  initiation  also  includes  confirmation.  Common  to  our  understanding  is  that 
confirmation  is  an  empowerment  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  witness  and  mission,  and  a public  mani- 
festation of  membership  in  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  twentieth  century  saw  a reappraisal  in  both 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Anglican  Communion  of  the  relationship  between  Baptism, 
Confirmation  and  participation  in  Holy  Communion.  In  both  traditions,  it  is  now  widespread 
practice  to  admit  children  to  Communion  at  the  age  of  reason. 

38.  The  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Catholic  Church  recognise  the  baptism  each  confers. 
Anglicans  and  Catholics  therefore  regard  our  common  baptism  as  the  basic  bond  of  unity  between 
us,80  even  as  we  recognise  that  the  fullness  of  eucharistic  communion  to  which  baptism  should 
lead  is  impeded  by  disagreement  concerning  some  of  the  elements  of  faith  and  practice  which 
we  acknowledge  are  necessary  for  full,  visible  communion.  Nevertheless,  we  recognise  that  this 
incompleteness  constitutes  an  imperative:  Anglicans  and  Catholics  are  committed  to  overcoming 
by  God’s  grace  all  the  divisions  that  still  hinder  the  fullness  of  eucharistic  and  ecclesial  commu- 
nion. Our  fundamental  baptismal  communion  gives  us  the  shared  responsibility  to  witness  as  fully 
as  possible  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  before  the  world  and  to  show  forth  the  new  life  lived  by  the 
body  of  Christ,  with  the  liberation  and  renewal  it  brings. 

5.  Eucharist 

39.  Anglicans  and  Catholics  agree  that  the  full  participation  in  the  Eucharist,  together  with  Bap- 
tism and  Confirmation,  completes  the  sacramental  process  of  Christian  initiation.81  The  Eucharist 
is  a gift  received  from  the  Lord  himself,  and  celebrated  in  obedience  to  his  command  until  he  comes 
again  (cf.  1 Corinthians  11.23-25;  Matthew  26.26-29;  Mark  14.22-25;  Luke  22.14-20;  John  6.53- 
58).  The  visible  communion  of  Christ’s  body,  entered  through  baptism,  is  nourished,  deepened, 
and  expressed  in  the  eucharistic  communion  when  believers  eat  and  drink  and  receive  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  When  his  people  are  gathered  at  the  Eucharist  to  commemorate  Christ’s 
saving  acts  for  our  redemption,  he  makes  present  and  effective  among  us  the  eternal  benefits  of 
his  victory  and  elicits  and  renews  his  people’s  response  of  faith,  thanksgiving  and  self-surrender.82 


76.  Ibid. 

77.  Ibid,  n.l 7. 

78.  BEM,  Baptism,  n.6. 

79.  Cf.  Church  as  Communion,  nn.15, 19. 

80.  Cf.  ibid,  n.50,  quoting  the  Common  Declaration  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Archbishop  Robert  Runcie, 
2 October,  1989. 

81.  Cf.  BEM,  Baptism,  n.20. 

82.  Cf.  ARCIC,  Eucharistic  Doctrine  (1971),  n.3. 
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The  identity  of  the  Church  as  Christ’s  body  is  expressed  and  visibly  proclaimed  by  its  being  cen- 
tred in  the  partaking  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood  in  the  Eucharist.83 

40.  We  agree  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  memorial  (anamnesis)  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ, 
of  the  entire  work  of  reconciliation  God  has  accomplished  in  him.84  By  memorial,  Anglicans  and 
Catholics  both  intend  not  merely  a calling  to  mind  of  what  God  has  done  in  the  past  but  an 
effectual  sacramental  proclamation,  which  through  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  present 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  promised  once-and-for-all.  In  this  sense,  then,  there  is  only  one 
historical,  unrepeatable  sacrifice,  offered  once  for  all  by  Christ  and  accepted  once  for  all  by  the 
Father,  which  cannot  be  repeated  or  added  to.85  The  eucharistic  memorial,  however,  makes  present 
this  once-and-for-all  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  say  that  “the  Eucharist  is  a sac- 
rifice in  the  sacramental  sense,  provided  that  it  is  clear  that  this  is  not  a repetition  of  the  historical 
sacrifice.”86  “In  the  Eucharistic  Prayer,  the  Church  continues  to  make  a perpetual  memorial  of 
Christ’s  death,  and  his  members,  united  with  God  and  one  another,  give  thanks  for  all  his  mercies, 
entreat  the  benefits  of  his  passion  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Church,  participate  in  these  benefits, 
and  enter  into  the  movement  of  his  self-offering.”87  The  action  of  the  Church  in  the  eucharistic 
celebration  “adds  nothing  to  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  on  the  cross”  but  is  rather  a fruit  of 
that  sacrifice.  In  the  eucharistic  celebration  Christ’s  one  sacrifice  is  made  present  for  us.88 

41.  Anglicans  and  Catholics  believe  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  The  real 
communion  with  Christ  crucified  and  risen  presupposes  his  true  presence,  which  is  “effectually 
signified  by  the  bread  and  wine  which,  in  this  mystery,  become  his  body  and  blood.”89  “What  is 
here  affirmed  is  a sacramental  presence  in  which  God  uses  the  realities  of  this  world  to  convey 
the  realities  of  the  new  creation:  bread  for  this  life  becomes  the  bread  of  eternal  life.  Before  the 
Eucharistic  Prayer,  to  the  question:  ‘What  is  that?’,  the  believer  answers:  ‘It  is  bread’.  After  the 
Eucharistic  Prayer,  to  the  same  question  he  answers:  ‘It  is  truly  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Bread  of 
Life’.”90  While  Christ  is  present  and  active  in  a variety  of  ways  in  the  entire  eucharistic  celebration, 
so  that  his  presence  is  not  limited  to  the  consecrated  elements,91  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  empty 
signs:  Christ’s  body  and  blood  become  really  present  and  are  really  given  in  these  elements.92 

42.  The  real  presence  of  Christ  depends  not  on  an  individual  believer’s  faith  but  on  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Church  invokes  in  the  liturgy  in  order  to  receive  the  Lord’s  real 
gift  of  himself.93  Nevertheless,  Anglicans  and  Catholics  agree  that  faith  is  required  in  order  that, 
partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  real  presence,  a life-giving  encounter  may  result.94  “The 
bread  and  wine  become  the  sacramental  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  order  that  the  Christian 
community  may  become  more  truly  what  it  already  is,  the  body  of  Christ.”95 

43.  We  agree  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  “meal  of  the  Kingdom”,96  in  which  the  Church  gives 
thanks  for  all  the  signs  of  the  coming  Kingdom.  By  the  transforming  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  fruits  of  the  first  creation,  become  an  anticipation  of  the  joys  of 


83  .Ibid. 

84.  Cf.  ARCIC,  Eucharistic  Doctrine:  Elucidation,  (1979),  n.5;  also  1 Corinthians  11.24-25;  Luke  22.19. 

85.  Cf.  Eucharistic  Doctrine,  n.5. 

86.  Eucharistic  Doctrine:  Elucidation , n.5. 

87.  Eucharistic  Doctrine , n.5. 

88.  Cf.  Eucharistic  Doctrine:  Elucidation,  n.5. 

89.  Eucharistic  Doctrine,  n.6. 

90.  Eucharistic  Doctrine:  Elucidation,  n.6. 

91.  Cf.  Eucharistic  Doctrine,  n.7;  Eucharistic  Doctrine:  Elucidation,  n.6. 

92.  Cf.  Eucharistic  Doctrine,  n.8. 

93.  Ibid 

94.  Cf.  ibid. ; also  BEM,  Eucharist,  n.13. 

95.  Eucharistic  Doctrine:  Elucidation,  n.6. 

96.  Cf.  BEM,  Eucharist,  nn.22-26. 
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the  age  to  come,  “pledges  and  first-fruits  of  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth”,97  and  a foretaste  of 
the  Kingdom.98  Reconciled  in  the  Eucharist,  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  called  to  be 
“servants  of  reconciliation  among  men  and  women  and  witnesses  of  the  joy  of  the  resurrection”99 
which  breaks  into  our  world. 

44.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  agree  that  every  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  has  to  do 
with  the  whole  Church,  and  that  the  whole  Church  is  involved  in  each  local  celebration.  The 
communion  established  in  the  body  of  Christ  is  a communion  with  all  Christians  of  all  times  and 
places.100  They  also  agree  that  only  bishops  and  episcopally  ordained  and  authorised  priests  preside 
at  the  Eucharist. 

45.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  hold  that  there  is  an  inextricable  link  between  Eucharist 
and  Ministry.  Without  recognition  and  reconciliation  of  ministries,  therefore  (cf.  paragraphs  60 
to  61  below),  it  is  not  possible  to  realise  the  lull  impact  of  our  common  understanding  of  the 
Eucharist. 

46.  Anglicans  and  Catholics  acknowledge  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  relationship  between  shar- 
ing the  Eucharist  and  full  ecclesial  communion,  but  diverge  on  the  way  in  which  that  is  expressed 
on  the  way  to  full  communion.  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  therefore  have  different  disciplines  for  eucharistic  sharing. 

47.  The  Catholic  Church  regards  eucharistic  sharing  by  those  not  yet  in  full  ecclesial  commu- 
nion as  something  exceptional,  limited  to  particular  cases  of  spiritual  need.101  Moreover,  it  does 
not  permit  the  Catholic  faithful  to  receive  the  Eucharist  from,  nor  Catholic  clergy  to  concelebrate 
with,  those  whose  ministry  has  not  been  officially  recognised  by  the  Catholic  Church.102 

48.  Anglican  provinces  regularly  admit  to  communion  baptised  believers  who  are  commu- 
nicant members  from  other  Christian  communities.  In  certain  circumstances,  Anglicans  permit 
eucharistic  sharing  with  other  churches  where  there  is  sufficient  agreement  in  faith  and  commit- 
ment to  shared  life.  Some  Anglican  Churches  recognise  that  the  sacramental  ministry  of  women 
clergy  is  not  accepted  by  some  of  their  faithful,  and  make  provision  accordingly,  although  this 
results  in  the  impairment  of  full  eucharistic  communion. 

49.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  reserve  the  sacrament  for  those  unable  to  attend  the 
eucharistic  celebration.  This  is  understood  as  an  extension  of  the  celebration.  Adoration  of  Christ 
in  the  reserved  sacrament  is  encouraged  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  While  it  is  also  practised 
in  some  Anglican  churches,  there  are  some  Anglicans  who  would  find  difficulty  in  these  devo- 
tional practices  because  it  is  feared  that  they  obscure  the  true  goal  of  the  sacrament.103 

6.  Ministry 

50.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  agree  that  Christ  entrusts  his  own  ministry  to  the  whole 
Church  as  his  Body;  his  ministry  is  the  source  and  model  from  which  all  ministry  flows  and  takes 
its  shape.104  The  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  every  baptised  person  gifts  (charisms)  to  be  used  in  the  service 
of  the  Christian  community  and  in  the  service  of  the  world  and  its  needs.  All  are  called  to  offer 
their  lives  as  a “living  sacrifice”  (Romans  12.1)  and  to  pray  for  the  Church  and  for  the  world.105 


97.  Eucharistic  Doctrine , n.  1 1 . 

98.  Cf  BEM,  Eucharist,  n.6. 

99.  Ibid.  n.24. 

100.  Cf.  ibid.  n.19. 

101.  Cf.  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Directory  for  the  Application  of  Principles  and 
Norms  on  Ecumenism,  henceforth  Ecumenical  Directory  (Vatican  City:  Vatican  Press,  1993),  nn.104, 122-123, 
129-131. 

102.  Cf.  ibid,  n.132. 

103.  Cf.  Clarifications;  Eucharistic  Doctrine:  Elucidation,  n.9. 

104.  Cf.  Ministry  and  Ordination,  n.3. 

105.  Cf.  ibid.  n.17. 
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51.  Within  the  community  of  the  Church,  the  ordained  ministry  is  part  of  God’s  design  for  his 
people.  Ordained  ministry  relates  both  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  whole 
people  of  God.106  In  the  early  Church,  the  Aposdes  exercised  a ministry,  unique  and  unrepeatable, 
which  remains  of  fundamental  significance  for  the  Church  of  all  ages.107  Ordained  ministers  have 
special  care  and  responsibility  for  continuing  the  teaching  and  mission  of  the  Aposdes  and  for 
symbolising  and  maintaining  apostolicity,  which  is  a mark  of  the  whole  Church. 

52.  We  agree  that  the  providential  threefold  ordering  of  the  ministry  of  bishop,  presbyter 
(priest)  and  deacon  emerged  from  the  patterns  of  ministry  in  the  New  Testament,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Both  of  our  Communions  have 
retained  the  threefold  ministry  and  intend  to  be  faithful  to  that  pattern. 

53.  Christ  called  the  Aposdes,  and,  in  and  through  the  Church,  continues  to  call  people  to  serve 
in  the  apostolic  ministry.  “Ordination  denotes  entry  into  this  apostolic  and  God-given  ministry.”108 
The  act  of  ordination  is  a sign  of  the  apostolicity  and  continuity  of  the  Church.109  It  is  a sign  of 
God’s  fidelity  to  the  Church  and  of  the  Church’s  intention  to  be  faithful  to  the  Aposdes’  teaching 
and  mission.  In  the  sacramental  act  the  bishop  prays  God  to  grant  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
those  being  ordained  and  lays  hands  on  the  candidates  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  gift  bestowed. 
Thus  their  vocation  is  from  Christ  and  the  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  ministry  is  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Both  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  “affirm  the  pre-eminence  of  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  as  sacraments  necessary  to  salvation.  This  does  not  diminish  their  understanding 
of  the  sacramental  nature  of  ordination.”110  “Because  ministry  is  in  and  for  the  community  and 
because  ordination  is  an  act  in  which  the  whole  Church  of  God  is  involved,  the  prayer  and  laying 
on  of  hands  take  place  within  the  context  of  the  eucharist.”* * 111  Ordination  is  unrepeatable  within 
both  our  Communions. 

54.  In  both  Communions  presbyters  and  deacons  are  ordained  by  the  bishop.  In  the  ordination 
of  a presbyter,  the  bishop  is  joined  by  presbyters  in  the  laying  on  of  hands,  signifying  the  shared 
nature  of  the  commission  entrusted  to  the  candidate.  In  the  ordination  of  a new  bishop,  at  least 
three  bishops  lay  hands  on  the  candidate,  signifying  that  the  new  bishop  and  the  local  church  are 
within  the  communion  of  the  churches.  “Their  participation  also  ensures  the  historical  continuity 
of  this  church  with  the  apostolic  church  and  of  its  bishop  with  the  original  apostolic  ministry.”112 
The  communion  of  the  churches  in  mission,  faith  and  holiness  through  time  and  space  is  thus 
symbolised  and  maintained  in  the  bishop.  Ordination  is  understood  by  both  Communions  as 
being  in  the  succession  of  the  Apostles,  within  the  apostolicity  of  the  whole  Church.113 

55.  We  agree  that  those  who  are  ordained  have  responsibility  for  the  ministry  of  Word  and 
Sacrament.  An  essential  element  in  the  ordained  ministry  is  the  responsibility  for  oversight  (epis- 
cope)y  to  ensure  that  the  Church  lives  in  fidelity  to  the  apostolic  faith  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  next 
generation.114  The  fullness  of  the  ministry  of  oversight  is  entrusted  to  the  episcopate,  which  has 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  and  expressing  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  leading  it  in  mis- 
sion.115 Consulting  the  faithful  is  an  integral  aspect  of  episcopal  oversight.116  Within  a diocese  the 
ministry  of  oversight  is  exercised  by  the  bishop,  and  in  the  service  of  the  communion  of  all  the 
local  churches,  by  bishops  collegially.  In  their  dioceses,  when  they  come  together  regionally,  and 

106.  Cf.  ibid.  n.3. 

107.  Cf.  ibid.  n.4. 

108.  Ibid.  n.14. 

109.  Cf.  ibid. 

110.  Ministry  and  Ordination:  Elucidation  (1979),  n.3. 

111.  Ministry  and  Ordination , n.14. 

112.  Ibid.  n.16. 

113.  Cf.  Ibid.  n.15. 

114.  Cf.  Ibid.  n.9. 

115.  Cf.  Church  as  Communion  n.45. 

116.  Cf.  The  Gift  of  Authority,  n.38. 
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at  a world-level,  bishops  have  a special  role  in  keeping  the  Church  true  to  apostolic  teaching  and 
mission  in  conformity  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  Priests  are  associated  with  the  bishop  in  the  exercise 
of  oversight  and  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  presiding  at  the  Eucharist  and 
pronouncing  absolution.117  Deacons  are  associated  with  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  ministry  of 
Word  and  Sacrament.  They  have  a special  responsibility  in  collaboration  with  the  bishops  in  the 
Church’s  ministry  of  outreach. 

56.  The  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  affirm  the  priesthood  of 
bishops  and  presbyters,  believing  it  to  be  related  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  priesthood 
of  the  whole  people  of  God.118  The  priesthood  of  Christ  is  unique.  He  is  our  High  Priest  who 
has  reconciled  humanity  with  the  Father.  All  priesthood  derives  from  his  and  is  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  it.  The  priesthood  of  the  whole  people  of  God  (cf.  1 Peter  2.5)  is  the  consequence  of 
incorporation  by  baptism  into  Christ  and  looks  forward  to  their  reign  with  Christ  (cf.  Revela- 
tion 5.10, 20.6).119 

57.  The  ordained  ministry  is  called  priesdy  because  it  brings  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  to  all  the 
people  for  their  salvation,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  worship  the  true  God  (cf.  Romans  15.16). 
The  ordained  ministry  is  called  priesdy  also  because,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  as  the 
memorial  of  Christ’s  sacrifice,  the  ordained  ministry  has  a particular  sacramental  configuration 
with  Christ  as  High  Priest  who  continues  to  make  intercession  for  us  (cf.  Hebrews  7.25). 120  “At  the 
eucharist  Christ’s  people  do  what  he  commanded  in  memory  of  himself  and  Christ  unites  them 
sacramentally  with  himself  in  his  self-offering.  But  in  this  action  it  is  only  the  ordained  minister 
who  presides  at  the  eucharist,  in  which,  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  on  behalf  of  his  Church,  the 
president  recites  the  narrative  of  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  invokes  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  gifts.  The  word  priesthood  is  used  by  way  of  analogy  when  it  is  applied  to  the  people 
of  God  [the  common  priesthood]  and  to  the  ordained  ministry.  These  are  two  distinct  realities 
which  relate,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ,  the  unique  priesthood  of  the 
new  covenant. . .”121 

58.  The  priesthood  of  the  ordained  ministry  cannot  be  derived  from  the  congregation.  It  is  a 
distinct  vocation,  and  not  an  enhancement  of  the  common  priesthood.  But  the  common  priest- 
hood and  the  ministerial  priesthood  are  nevertheless  interrelated.  The  minister,  though  not  the 
delegate  of  the  congregation,  does  act  in  its  name  and  focuses  thereby  its  offering  of  worship.  Only 
bishops  and  episcopally  ordained  and  authorised  priests  preside  at  the  Eucharist. 

59.  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans  share  this  agreement  concerning  the  ministry  of  the  whole 
people  of  God,  the  distinctive  ministry  of  the  ordained,  the  threefold  ordering  of  the  ministry,  its 
apostolic  origins,  character  and  succession,  and  the  ministry  of  oversight. 

60.  In  his  Apostolic  Letter  on  Anglican  Orders,  Apostolicae  Curae  (1896),  Pope  Leo  XIII  ruled 
against  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders,122  The  question  of  validity  remains  a fundamental  obstacle 
to  the  recognition  of  Anglican  ministries  by  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  light  of  the  agreements 
on  the  Eucharist  and  ministry  set  out  both  in  the  ARCIC  statements  and  in  the  official  responses 
of  both  Communions,  there  is  evidence  that  we  have  a common  intention  in  ordination  and  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  "Ibis  awareness  would  have  to  be  part  of  any  fresh  evaluation  of 
Anglican  Orders. 

61.  The  twentieth  century  saw  much  discussion  across  the  whole  Christian  family  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ordination  of  women.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  points  to  the  unbroken  tradition 


117.  Cf.  Ministry  and  Ordination,  n.9. 

118.  Cf.  Ministry  and  Ordination,  n.13;  BEM,  Ministry,  n.17. 

119.  Ministry  and  Ordination:  Elucidation,  n.2. 

120.  Cf.  ibid. 

121.  Ibid. 

122.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  addressed  and  rejected  these  arguments  in  their  response 
Saepius  Officio  (1897). 
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of  the  Church  in  not  ordaining  women.  Indeed,  Pope  John  Paul  II  expressed  the  conviction  that 
“the  Church  has  no  authority  whatsoever  to  confer  priesdy  ordination  on  women’.123  After  careful 
reflection  and  debate,  a growing  number  of  Anglican  Churches  have  proceeded  to  ordain  women 
to  the  presbyterate  and  some  also  to  the  episcopate.124  They  have  done  so,  despite  sometimes  strong 
differences  of  belief  within  those  provinces,  in  the  conviction  that  there  are  no  theological  objec- 
tions to  such  a development,  and  that  they  are  not  departing  from  the  traditional  understanding  of 
apostolic  ministry  nor  the  nature  of  ministry  as  set  forth  in  the  ARCIC  statements.125 

7.  Authority  in  the  Church 

62.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  agree  that  the  primary  authority  for  all  Christians  is  Jesus 
Christ  himself.  “To  him  God  has  given  all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth.”126  To  follow  Christ 
is  to  be  set  under  the  authority  of  Christ.  The  authority  of  the  Church  is  derived  from  and  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  authority  of  Christ  (cf.  Matthew  11.27,  28.18ff).  “This  is  Christian  author- 
ity: when  Christians  so  act  and  speak,  men  perceive  the  authoritative  word  of  Christ.”127  “It  is  in 
conformity  with  the  mind  and  example  of  Christ  that  the  Church  is  called  to  exercise  authority 
(cf.  Luke  22.24-27;  John  13.14-15;  Philippians  2. 1-11). ”128  His  authority  “was  demonstrated  by 
his  self-giving  service  in  sacrificial  love  (cf.  Mark  10.45).”129 

63.  Christ  entrusts  his  authority  to  the  Church,  both  to  keep  the  Church  mindful  of  God’s 
purpose  in  creation  and  redemption,  and  also  to  help  the  Church  respond  faithfully  to  that  pur- 
pose.130 Moreover,  authority  has  “a  radically  missionary  dimension”.  “Authority  is  exercised  within 
the  Church  for  the  sake  of  those  outside  it,  that  the  Gospel  may  be  proclaimed  “in  power  and  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  full  conviction”  (lThessalonians  1.5). ”131 

64.  Changing  situations  provide  fresh  challenges  to  the  Gospel.  Every  generation  is  called 
to  translate  the  Gospel  prophetically.  This  dynamic  process  of  communicating  to  each  genera- 
tion what  was  delivered  once  for  all  to  the  apostolic  community  is  what  is  known  as  tradition, 
which  is  far  more  than  the  transmission  of  true  propositions  concerning  salvation.  This  handing 
on  ( traditio ) involves  stating  the  Gospel  in  new  ways.  Yet  such  restatement  must  be  consonant 
with  the  apostolic  witness  recorded  in  the  Scriptures:  within  Tradition  the  Scriptures  are  uniquely 
authoritative.132 


123.  Apostolic  Letter  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Ordinatio  Sacerdotalisy  1994,  n.4. 

124.  At  present  14  of  the  38  provinces  of  the  Anglican  Communion  have  legislation  in  place  to  enable  the 
ordination  of  women  to  the  diaconate,  the  presbyterate  and  the  episcopate.  A further  12  provinces  ordain 
women  to  the  diaconate  and  presbyterate,  and  three  provinces  ordain  women  to  the  diaconate  only. 

125.  Ministry  Elucidation  n.5  reads:  “While  the  Commission  realizes  that  the  ordination  of  women  has 
created  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a new  and  grave  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of  our  communions 
(cf.  Letter  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  Archbishop  Donald  Coggan,  23  March  1976,  AAS  68),  it  believes  that  the 
principles  upon  which  its  doctrinal  agreement  rests  are  not  affected  by  such  ordinations;  for  it  was  concerned 
with  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  ordained  ministry  and  not  with  the  question  who  can  or  cannot  be  ordained. 
Objections,  however  substantial,  to  the  ordination  of  women  are  of  a different  kind  from  objections  raised  in 
the  past  against  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders  in  general.” 

126.  ARCIC,  Authority  in  the  Church  I (1976),  n.l;  cf.  Matthew  28.18. 

127.  Ibid.  n.3. 

128.  The  Gift  of  Authority,  n.5. 

129.  Ibid.  n.9. 

130.  Cf.  ibid,  nn.7-13. 

131.  Ibid.  n.32. 

132.  Cf.  Authority  in  the  Church  I,  n.15;  The  Gift  of  Authority,  n.19. 
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65.  The  Gospel  is  only  fully  understood  in  the  Church.  Gods  revelation  has  been  entrusted  to 
a community,  which  means  that  the  whole  people  of  God  has  the  responsibility  for  discerning  and 
communicating  Gods  Word.133  Within  the  ‘symphony’ of  the  whole  people  of  God,  everyone  has 
a part  to  play  - those  with  the  ministry  of  oversight,  the  theologians  and  all  the  people  of  God.134 

66.  Bishops  have  a vital  role  in  the  process  of  discernment,  bearing  a special  responsibility  for 
promoting  truth  and  discerning  error  and  for  preserving  and  promoting  communion;  but  this  is 
never  exercised  apart  from  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful.135  The  interaction  of  bishop  and  people 
in  this  exercise  of  discernment  and  teaching  is  a safeguard  of  Christian  life  and  fidelity.  Discern- 
ment involves  both  heeding  and  sifting  in  order  to  assist  the  people  of  God  in  understanding, 
articulating  and  applying  their  faith.136  The  bishop’s  authority  necessarily  includes  responsibility 
for  making  and  implementing  the  decisions  that  are  required  for  the  sake  of  koinoniaP 7 

67.  At  ordination,  bishops  receive  not  only  responsibility  for  their  local  church  but  also  a 
share  in  collegial  responsibility  for  the  wider  community.  “Bishops  meet  together  collegially, 
not  as  individuals  but  as  those  who  have  authority  within  and  for  the  synodal  life  of  the  local 
churches  ...When  bishops  take  counsel  together  they  seek  both  to  discern  and  to  articulate  the 
sensus  fidelium  as  it  is  present  in  the  local  church  and  in  the  wider  communion  of  churches.”138 
“The  duty  of  maintaining  the  Church  in  truth  is  one  of  the  essential  functions  of  the  episcopal 
college  . . . The  exercise  of  this  teaching  authority  requires  that  what  it  teaches  be  faithful  to 
Holy  Scripture  and  consistent  with  apostolic  Tradition.”139  “The  challenge  and  responsibility  for 
those  with  authority  within  the  Church  is  so  to  exercise  their  ministry  that  they  promote  the 
unity  of  the  whole  Church  in  faith  and  life  in  a way  that  enriches  rather  than  diminishes  the 
legitimate  diversity  of  local  churches.”140 

68.  We  are  agreed  that  no  local  church  is  self-sufficient.  Various  structures  and  practices  are 
needed  to  maintain  and  manifest  the  communion  of  the  local  churches  and  sustain  them  in  fidel- 
ity to  the  Gospel.  These  include  local,  provincial,  world-wide  and  ecumenical  synods  and  coun- 
cils.141 Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  agree  that  from  New  Testament  times  (cf.  Acts  15.6-29), 
the  Church  has  sought  through  collegial  and  conciliar  gatherings  to  be  obedient  to  Christ  in 
fidelity  to  its  vocation. 

69.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  agree  that  councils  can  be  recognised  as  authoritative 
when  they  express  the  common  faith  and  mind  of  the  Church,  consonant  with  Scripture  and  the 
apostolic  Tradition.142  Those  councils  up  to  modern  times  which  the  Catholic  Church  describes 
as  ‘ecumenical’  are  understood  as  having  a binding  character,  and  are  for  Roman  Catholics  an 
authoritative  expression  of  the  living  tradition.143  Anglicans  historically  have  only  recognised  the 
binding  authority  of  the  first  four  ecumenical  councils.  While  they  affirm  some  of  the  content  of 
successive  councils,  they  believe  that  only  those  decisions  which  can  be  demonstrated  from  Scrip- 
ture are  binding  on  the  faithful. 

70.  The  communion  of  the  Church  requires  a ministry  of  primacy  at  every  level  of  the  Church’s 
life  as  a visible  link  and  focus  of  its  communion.144  From  early  times  an  ordering  developed  among 
the  bishops,  whereby  the  bishops  of  prominent  sees  exercised  a distinctive  ministry  of  unity,  as  the 

133.  The  Gift  of  Authority,  n.28. 

134.  Cf.  ibid,  nn.28, 30. 

135.  Cf.  Authority  in  the  Church  I,  n.18. 

136.  Cf.  ibid'.  Church  as  Communion , n.32. 

137. 1 he  Gift  of  Authority,  n.36. 

138.  Ibid.  n.38. 

139.  Ibid.  n.44. 

140.  Ibid.  n.33. 

141.  Cf.  ibid.  n.37. 

142.  Cf.  Authority  in  the  Church  I,  n.9. 

143.  Cf.  ibid,  n.19,  fn.2. 

144.  Cf.  Final  Report , Introduction  n.6. 
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first  among  the  bishops  of  their  regions.  They  acted  not  in  isolation  from  but  in  collegial  associa- 
tion with  other  bishops.  Primacy  and  collegiality  are  complementary  dimensions  of  episcope , exer- 
cised within  the  life  of  the  whole  Church.  (Anglicans  recognise  the  ministry  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  precisely  this  way.) 

71.  The  office  of  a universal  primate  is  a special  and  particular  case  of  that  care  for  universal 
communion  proper  to  the  episcopal  office  itself.  “The  only  see  which  makes  any  claim  to  universal 
primacy  and  which  has  exercised  and  still  exercises  such  episcope  is  the  see  of  Rome,  the  city  where 
Peter  and  Paul  died”.145  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  the  ministry  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  as  universal  primate  is  in  accordance  with  Christs  will  for  the  Church  and  an  essential 
element  for  maintaining  it  in  unity  and  truth.  Anglicans  rejected  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  as  universal  primate  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Today,  however,  some  Anglicans  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  potential  value  of  a ministry  of  universal  primacy,  which  would  be  exercised  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  as  a sign  and  focus  of  unity  within  a re-united  Church.146 

72.  We  agree  that  the  Church,  “pillar  and  bulwark  of  the  truth”  (1  Timothy  3.15),  is  indefec- 

tible. The  Church  is  confident  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  effectually  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  mission  so 
that  it  will  neither  lose  its  essential  character  nor  fail  to  reach  its  goal.147  

73.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  share  a considerable  agreement  on  authority  in  the 
Church,  although  there  are  a number  of  remaining  issues,  including  the  binding  authority  of 
ecumenical  councils,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  teaching  office  of  the  Church.  Anglicans  and 
Catholics  continue  to  reflect  upon  the  relationship  between  local  and  universal  in  the  life  of  the 
Church,  and  in  particular:  on  the  place  and  authority  of  regional  and  national  structures;  on  the 
place  and  role  of  the  laity  at  every  level  of  the  Church’s  life,  partir’-'- 


ion  to  the  councils 
on 


74.  The  question  of  whether  the 

which  would  allow  decisions  to  be  reached  which  in  certain  circumstances 
bers  of  every  province  is  an  important  and  topical  one.  In  turn,  it  has  been  asked  whether  in  the 
Catholic  Church  enough  provision  has  been  made  to  ensure  consultation  between  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  and  the  local  churches  prior  to  the  making  of  important  decisions  affecting  either  a local 
church  or  the  whole  Church. 

75.  While  some  Anglicans  are  coming  to  value  the  ministry  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  a sign 
and  focus  of  unity,  there  continue  to  be  questions  about  whether  the  Petrine  ministry  as  exercised 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  exists  within  the  Church  by  divine  right,  about  the  nature  of  papal  infal- 
libility; and  about  the  jurisdiction  ascribed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  universal  primate.148 

76.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  both  believe  in  the  indefectibility  of  the  Church,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  leads  the  Church  into  all  truth.  For  Catholics,  it  is  secured  by  the  faith  that  in  specific 
circumstances  and  under  certain  precise  conditions,  those  with  a ministry  of  oversight,  assisted  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  can  come  to  a judgement  regarding  matters  of  faith  or  morals  which  is  preserved 
from  error.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  Church  teaching  infallibly.  Anglicans,  believing  that  the 
indefectibility  of  the  Church  is  preserved  by  fidelity  to  the  Scriptures,  the  catholic  creeds,  the  sac- 
raments and  the  ministry  of  bishops,  do  not  assign  an  infallible  ministry  to  any  group  or  individual 
within  its  life.  They  hold  that  doctrine,  however  proposed  or  defined,  must  be  received  by  the  body 
of  believers  to  whom  it  is  addressed  as  consonant  with  Scripture  and  Tradition.149 


145 . Authority  in  the  Church  7,  n.23. 

146.  Cf.  Authority  in  the  Church  17,  n.9. 

147 . Authority  in  the  Church  77,  n.23. 

148.  Cf.  The  Gift  of  Authority,  nn.56, 57. 

149.  Cf.  Section  Report  on  ‘Dogmatic  and  Pastoral  Concerns’,  in  The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free:  The  Lambeth 
Conference  1988  (London:  Church  House,  1988),  p.104. 
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8.  Discipleship  and  Holiness 

77.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  teach  that  the  Christian  vocation  is  to  holiness  of  life  (cf. 
Exodus  9.6;  Matthew  5.48),  and  that  moral  behaviour  is  integral  to  the  maintenance  of  com- 
munion with  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  well  as  to  communion  with  the  community  of  believers  in  the 
Church.  We  have  received  the  same  Gospel  and  are  agreed  that  the  Gospel  we  proclaim  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  life  we  live  (cf.  1 John  3.18;  James  2.20). 150  Our  common  acceptance  of  the  same 
fundamental  moral  values,  and  the  sharing  of  the  same  vision  of  humanity,  created  in  the  image  of 
God  and  recreated  in  Christ,  are  constitutive  elements  of  ecclesial  communion  and  are  essential 
for  the  visible  communion  of  the  Church.151 

78.  We  hold  that  the  reality  of  createdness  sets  humanity  in  a relationship  of  interdependence 
with  all  creation  and  we  affirm  that  the  material  order  of  creation  may  be  caught  up  into  and 
transfigured  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  effective  channel  of  his  grace  and  love. 

79.  We  affirm  the  dignity  of  the  human  person,  male  and  female,  created  by  God  for  com- 
munion with  God.  No  matter  what  differences  exist  between  people,  we  agree  that  all  persons 
share  equal  dignity  as  creatures  of  God.  From  this  flow  the  basic  human  rights  to  such  necessities 
of  life  as  food,  clothing,  shelter,  education,  work,  freedom  of  religious  expression  and  freedom  to 
participate  in  the  shaping  of  society.  Our  common  tradition  balances  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the 
individual  with  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  We  agree  that  human  freedom  is  a freedom  of 
responsiveness  and  interdependence.  Human  persons  are  created  for  communion,  and  commu- 
nion involves  responsibility,  in  relation  to  society  and  creation  as  well  as  to  God.152  Living  out  the 
Gospel  includes  living  in  a relationship  of  justice  and  love  with  our  neighbours,  and  requires  us  to 
contribute  to  the  common  good  as  well  as  to  benefit  from  it. The  call  to  follow  Christs  example 
of  self-giving  love  is  sometimes  a call  to  renounce  what  is  rightfully  ours  in  order  to  respond  to  a 
greater  need  of  others  in  the  human  community.153 

80.  We  agree  that  growth  in  Christ,  for  believers  and  for  the  believing  community,  arises  from 
a response  to  the  grace  of  God  and  is  to  be  shaped  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  The  fidelity 
of  the  Church  to  the  mind  of  Christ  involves  a continuous  process  of  listening,  learning,  reflecting 
and  teaching.  In  this  process  each  member  of  the  community  has  a part  to  play.  Each  person  has 
to  learn  to  reflect  and  act  according  to  an  informed  conscience.  Learning  and  teaching  are  a shared 
discipline,  in  which  the  faithful  seek  to  discover  together  what  obedience  to  the  gospel  of  grace 
and  the  law  of  love  entails  amidst  the  moral  perplexities  of  the  world.154 

81.  We  agree  that  the  context  in  which  the  Church  is  called  to  witness  and  exercise  its  ministry 
of  healing,  forgiveness  and  reconciliation,  is  marked  by  fragility  and  sin.  Where  there  is  moral  fail- 
ure, the  Church  strives  to  call  forth  repentance  and  makes  every  effort  to  restore  sinners  to  the  life 
of  grace  in  the  community  and  to  proclaim  forgiveness.  We  agree  that  the  Church  is  a community 
with  a vital  two-fold  ministry  of  reconciliation:  it  is  a community  in  which  the  reconciliation  that 
comes  from  God  in  Christ  can  be  experienced  by  its  members,  and  also  a community  that  should 
promote  reconciliation  in  every  possible  way  in  the  world  (cf.  2 Corinthians  18-21).  Both  Angli- 
cans and  Catholics  acknowledge  that  private  confession  before  a priest  is  a means  of  grace  and  an 
effective  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  Christ  in  response  to  repentance. 

82.  Throughout  its  history  the  Church  has  sought  to  be  faithful  in  following  Christs  command 
to  heal,  and  this  has  inspired  countless  acts  of  ministry  in  medical  and  hospital  care.  Alongside  this 
physical  ministry,  both  traditions  have  continued  to  exercise  the  sacramental  ministry  of  anoint- 
ing. Within  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  the  act  of  anointing  became  especially  associated  with 
the  rites  administered  to  the  Christian  departing  this  life.  But  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  an 

150.  Cf.  ARCIC,  Life  in  Christ:  Morals,  Communion  and  the  Church  (1994),  n.2. 

151.  Cf.  Church  as  Communion , nn.44, 45. 

152.  Cf.  Life  in  Christ , n.7. 

153.  Church  as  Communion , n.15. 

154.  Cf.  ibid.  n.29. 
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increasing  practice  of  anointing  of  the  sick.  Anglicans  also  have  rediscovered  the  value  of  this 
sacramental  action  as  an  effective  means  of  proclaiming  the  wider  healing  ministry  of  the  Church. 

83.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  share  similar  ways  of  moral  reasoning.  We  recognise  the 
normative  authority  of  Scripture  and  rely  on  a shared  tradition  which  appeals  to  natural  law  and 
pays  attention  to  the  wisdom  in  the  order  of  creation.155 

84.  The  teaching  of  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  is  united  or  compatible  on  many  matters 
of  social  ethics,  for  example,  on  war  and  peace.  We  agree  that  war  as  a method  of  settling  interna- 
tional disputes  is  incompatible  with  the  teaching  and  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.156  There 
has  also  been  consistency  in  the  application  of  this  teaching  to  specific  conflicts  and  a common  use 
of  insights  drawn  from  theories  of  ‘just  war’.  There  is  also  consistency  in  our  respective  teaching 
regarding  freedom  and  justice  and  other  issues  of  human  rights  and  responsibilities. 

85.  In  both  our  Communions  marriage  has  a God-given  pattern  and  significance,  entailing  the 
life-long  exclusive  commitment  of  a man  and  a woman,  encompassing  the  reciprocal  love  of  hus- 
band and  wife  and  the  procreation  and  raising  of  children.  Both  Communions  speak  of  marriage 
as  a covenant  and  a vocation  to  holiness  and  see  it  in  the  order  of  creation  as  both  sign  and  reality 
of  Gods  faithful  love.157  It  thus  has  a naturally  sacramental  dimension.  “When  God  calls  women 
and  men  to  the  married  estate,  and  supports  them  in  it,  Gods  love  for  them  is  creative, redemptive 
and  sanctifying.”158  In  both  Communions,  the  husband  and  wife  are  the  celebrants  of  the  sacra- 


ment. A priest  normally  has  a special  role  in  witnessing  to  the  sacramental  character  of  marriage. 

ommon  moral  foundations,  serious  disagreements  on  specific  issues  exist, 
merged  in  the  long  period  of  our  separation: 

Catholics  have  a different  practice  in  respect  of  private  confession.  “The 
on  the  direct  access  of  the  sinner  to  the  forgiving  and  sustaining  Word 
s to  reject  the  view  that  private  confession  before  a priest  was  obligatory, 
led  to  maintain  that  it  was  a wholesome  means  of  grace,  and  made  provision 
for  it  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  those  with  an  unquiet  and  sorely  troubled  conscience.”159 
Anglicans  express  this  discipline  m the  short  formula  all  may,  none  must,  some  should . Ihe 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  has  continued  to  emphasise  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance and  the  obligation,  for  those  conscious  of  serious  sin,  of  confessing  their  sins  privately  before  a 

of  communicating  the  church’s  moral  teaching  and  nurturing  the  spiritual  lives  of  penitents.”160 

b.  Whilst  both  Communions  recognise  that  marriage  is  for  life,  both  have  also  had  to  rec- 
ognise the  failure  of  many  marriages  in  reality.  For  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  not  possible  however 
to  dissolve  the  marriage  bond  once  sacramentally  constituted  because  of  its  indissoluble  char- 
acter, as  it  signifies  the  covenantal  relationship  of  Christ  with  the  Church.  On  certain  grounds, 
however,  the  Catholic  Church  recognises  that  a true  marriage  was  never  contracted  and  a dec- 
laration of  nullity  may  be  granted  by  the  proper  authorities.  Anglicans  have  been  willing  to 
recognise  divorce  following  the  breakdown  of  a marriage,  and  in  recent  years,  some  Anglican 


some 


155.  Cf.  Life  in  Christ,  n.9. 

156.  Cf.  Lambeth  Conference,  1930,  Resolution  25  (reaffirmed  at  succeeding  Lambeth  Conferences)  and 
also  Gaudium  et  Spes,  nn.77,  82. 

157.  Cf.  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  Apostolic  Exhortation  on  the  family,  Familiaris  Consortio  (1981),  n.34. 

158.  Life  in  Christ , n.60  (citing  Lambeth  Conference,  1968,  Resolution  22). 

159.  Life  in  Christ , n.46. 

160.  Ibid  n.47. 
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c.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  share  the  same  fundamental  teaching  concerning  the  mys- 
tery of  human  life  and  the  sanctity  of  the  human  person,  but  they  differ  in  the  way  in  which  they 
develop  and  apply  this  fundamental  moral  teaching.161  Anglicans  have  no  agreed  teaching  con- 
cerning the  precise  moment  from  which  the  new  human  life  developing  in  the  womb  is  to  be  given 
the  hill  protection  due  to  a human  person;  not  all  Anglicans  insist  that  in  all  circumstances,  and 
without  exception,  such  protection  must  extend  back  to  conception.  Among  Anglicans  the  view  is 
to  be  found  that  in  certain  cases  direct  abortion  is  morally  justifiable.162  Roman  Catholic  teaching 
is  that  the  human  embryo  must  be  treated  as  a human  person  from  the  moment  of  conception  and 
rejects  all  direct  abortion.163  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  share  an  abhorrence  of  the  growing 
practice  in  many  countries  of  abortion  on  the  grounds  of  mere  convenience. 

d.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  agree  that  procreation  is  one  of  the  divinely  intended  goods 
of  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  that  a deliberate  decision,  without  justifiable  reason,  to  exclude 
procreation  from  marriage  is  a rejection  of  this  good  and  a contradiction  of  the  nature  of  marriage 
and  how  God  calls  couples  to  responsible  parenthood.  They  agree  that  there  are  situations  when  a 
couple  would  be  morally  justified  in  avoiding  bringing  children  into  being.164  They  are  not  agreed 
on  the  method  by  which  the  responsibility  of  parents  is  exercised.165  Catholic  teaching  requires 
that  every  act  of  intercourse  should  be  open  to  procreation  and  counsels  abstinence  for  couples 
who  have  a justifiable  reason  to  avoid  conception,166  The  Lambeth  Conference  in  1930  resolved 
that  ‘where  there  is  a morally  sound  reason  for  avoiding  parenthood. . . and  a sound  reason  for 
avoiding  abstinence. . . other  methods  may  be  used.”167 

e.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  affirm  the  importance  of  human  friendship  and  affection 
among  men  and  women,  whether  married  or  single,  and  believe,  on  the  basis  of  scriptural  teach- 
ing, that  a faithful  and  life-long  marriage  provides  the  normative  context  for  the  expression  of 
a fully  sexual  relationship.  They  reject  the  belief  that  married  and  homosexual  relationships  are 
morally  equivalent.168  Catholic  teaching  holds  that  homosexual  activity  is  intrinsically  disordered 
and  always  objectively  wrong.169  Strong  tensions  have  surfaced  within  the  Anglican  Communion 
because  of  serious  challenges  from  within  some  Provinces170  to  the  traditional  teaching  on  human 
sexuality  which  was  expressed  in  Resolution  1.10  of  the  1998  Lambeth  Conference.171  Some 
Anglican  diocesan  and  provincial  synods  have  recently  advocated  the  recognition  and  blessing  of 
certain  committed  same-sex  relationships  within  the  life  of  the  Church  or  within  the  life  of  civil 
society.  The  instruments  of  Communion  have  reaffirmed  the  Lambeth  Resolution  as  the  Anglican 
standard  of  teaching.  In  the  discussions  on  human  sexuality  within  the  Anglican  Communion, 
and  between  it  and  the  Catholic  Church,  stand  anthropological  and  biblical  hermeneutical  ques- 
tions which  need  to  be  addressed. 

87.  We  agree  that  there  is  a danger  that  areas  of  disagreement  between  us  could  expand  as 
new  issues  and  new  contexts  rapidly  emerge.  We  need  to  study  together  and  develop  common 


161  .Ibid,  nn.85-86. 

162.  Lambeth  Conference,  1930,  Resolution  16  and  Lambeth  Conference,  1978,  Resolution  10. 

163.  Donum  Vitae , Pastoral  Instruction  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  1987. 

164.  Life  in  Christ,  n.78. 

165.  Ibid,  nn.80-82. 

166.  Humanae  Vitae , Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Paul  VI  (1968),  n.ll. 

167.  Lambeth  Conference,  1930,  Resolution  15  and  Lambeth  Conference,  1968,  Resolution  22. 

168.  Life  in  Christ , n.87. 

169.  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  (1992),  n.2357. 

170.  Namely,  the  election  of  a bishop  in  a same-sex  relationship  in  the  Episcopal  Church  (USA)  and  the 
authorisation  of  a public  Rite  of  Blessing  for  same-sex  unions  in  the  Diocese  of  New  Westminster  in  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada. 

171.  Resolution  1.10  noted  that  “in  view  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture”,  the  Conference  “upholds  faithfulness 
in  marriage  between  a man  and  a woman  in  lifelong  union,  and  believes  that  abstinence  is  right  for  those 
who  are  not  called  to  marriage”. 
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structures  for  decision  making  in  order  to  respond  together  to  the  issues  already  facing  both  our 
Churches  and  to  new  issues  as  they  arise.  We  agree  that  we  must  act  together,  wherever  possible, 
to  prevent  the  integrity  of  Christian  witness  in  the  world  from  being  further  compromised.  It 
is  a matter  of  urgency  that  we  take  counsel,  decide  together,  and  act  together  in  moral  teaching, 
in  order  to  guide  and  assist  Christ’s  disciples  in  the  way  of  holiness  and  to  witness  credibly  and 
effectively  to  God’s  love  and  justice  to  the  world. 


9.  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 


88.  All  generations  of  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  have  called  the  Virgin  Mary  ‘blessed’. 
Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  faithful  to  Scripture  without 
giving  due  attention  to  the  person  of  Mary.172  Even  though  pieties  and  forms  of  teaching  have 
developed  independently  in  centuries  of  separation,  it  is  still  possible  for  us  to  express  extensive 
agreement,  based  on  the  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  common  traditions,  on  the  place  of  Mary  in 
the  economy  of  salvation  and  the  life  of  the  Church.  Within  the  contemporary  life  of  our  Com- 
munions we  can  discern  much  in  common  in  our  belief  about  the  one  who,  of  all  believers,  is  clos- 
est to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

89.  Anglicans  and  Catholics  agree  that  there  can  be  but  one  mediator  between  God  and 
humanity,  Jesus  Christ,  and  reject  any  interpretation  of  the  role  of  Mary  which  obscures  this 
affirmation.  We  agree  in  recognising  that  Christian  understanding  of  Mary  is  inseparably  linked 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church.  Catholics  and  Anglicans  recognise  the  grace  and 
unique  vocation  of  Mary,  Mother  of  God  Incarnate  ( Theotokos ),  observe  her  festivals,  and  accord 
her  honour  in  the  communion  of  saints.173  We  learn  that  Mary  was  prepared  by  divine  grace  to 
be  the  mother  of  our  Redeemer  in  accord  with  the  biblical  pattern  of  grace  and  hope.  In  view  of 
this  vocation  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Holy  One,  it  is  fitting  that  Christ’s  redeeming  work  reached 
‘back’  in  Mary  to  the  depths  of  her  being  and  to  her  earliest  beginnings.174  It  is  also  fitting  to 
believe  that  the  teaching  that  God  has  taken  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  fullness  of  her  person 
into  his  glory  is  consonant  with  Scripture,  only  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  and  is 
a sign  of  the  eschatological  hope  of  all  humanity.175  We  agree  in  recognising  in  Mary  a model  of 
holiness,  obedience  and  faith  for  all  Christians  and  for  the  Church.176 

90.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  share  the  ancient  tradition  of  praying  with  and  prais- 
ing Mary.  In  the  past,  when  Anglicans  feared  that  devotional  practices  were  presenting  Mary  as 
a mediator  in  place  of  Christ,  direct  invocation  of  Mary  was  avoided.  Where  no  such  danger  is 
apparent,  the  practice  of  asking  Mary,  paramount  in  the  Communion  of  Saints,  to  pray  for  us, 
has  revived  in  some  quarters.  Catholics  and  Anglicans  can  acknowledge  together  that  Mary  has 
a continuing  role  in  pointing  Christians  to  Christ,  the  unique  mediator;  and  that  Mary  and  the 
saints  pray  for  the  whole  Church.  The  practice  of  asking  Mary  and  the  saints  to  pray  for  us  is  not 
communion-dividing.177  We  are  agreed  that  a range  of  pieties  can  be  accommodated  within  our 
traditions  when  there  is  agreement  in  doctrine. 


rough  to  her  being 
Assumption  as  dogmas, 
doctrines  would  be  affit 


common  under- 
It  is  precisely  because  the 
the  point  of  her  conception 
Immaculate  Conception  and  the 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how,  in  the  context  of  a visibly  united  Church,  these 
the  confession  of  a common  faith. 


172.  Mary:  Grace  and  Hope  in  Christ , n.6. 

173.  Authority  in  the  Church  II,  n.30;  Mary:  Grace  and  Hope  in  Christ , n.2. 

174.  Mary:  Grace  and  Hope  in  Christ,  nn.54-55, 59. 

VIS.  Ibid  nn.56-58. 

176.  Authority  in  the  Church  II,  n.30;  Mary:  Grace  and  Hope  in  Christ,  n.2. 

177.  Mary:  Grace  and  Hope  in  Christ,  nn.64-75. 
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92.  The  practice  of  devotion  to  Mary  and  the  invocation  of  the  saints  is  a normal  part  of  Catho- 
lic devotional  life,  but  it  remains  for  many  Anglicans  unfamiliar,  or  even  alien.  Further  dialogue 
and  mutual  understanding  is  needed. 

The  Faith  that  Sets  us  Free 

93.  The  Commission  gratefully  acknowledges  that  the  faith  we  hold  in  common  is  given  to  us  by 
God.  In  this  statement  we  have  attempted  to  harvest  the  fruits  of  forty  years  of  dialogue  between 
Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics.  As  we  reviewed  the  experience  of  our  Churches  it  became  clear 
to  us  how  increased  interaction  has  led  to  greater  mutual  understanding,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
this  greater  awareness  of  the  extent  of  our  shared  faith  has  set  us  free  to  witness  together  more 
effectively.  We  celebrate  and  praise  God  for  this. 

94.  There  have  been  failures  on  the  way  and  opportunities  missed.  We  recognise  that  the  obsta- 
cles that  prevent  us  from  receiving  together  all  that  God  offers  damage  the  effectiveness  of  our 
mission  to  the  world.  The  Commission  has  become  more  profoundly  aware  of  how  intimately 
connected  are  understanding  and  cooperation,  faith  and  mission.  It  is  our  conviction  that,  as  we 
grow  towards  full,  ecclesial  communion  and  respond  afresh  to  the  common  mission  entrusted  to 
his  Church  by  our  Lord,  the  remaining  Church-dividing  issues  will  be  resolved  more  effectively. 

95.  Because  we  hope  in  the  bountiful  grace  of  God,  we  are  encouraged  to  persevere,  and  to  face 
the  difficulties  of  growing  together.  We  give  glory  to  God,  “whose  power,  working  in  us,  can  do 
infinitely  more  than  we  can  ask  or  imagine;  glory  be  to  him  from  generation  to  generation  in  the 
Church  and  in  Christ  Jesus  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.”  (Ephesians  3.20-21). 

Part  2.  Towards  Unity  and  Common  Mission 

96.  Genuine  faith  is  more  than  assent:  it  is  expressed  in  action.  As  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics seek  to  overcome  the  remaining  obstacles  to  full  visible  unity,  we,  the  bishops  of  IARCCUM, 
recognise  that  the  extent  of  common  faith  described  in  this  statement  compels  us  to  live  and 
witness  together  more  fully  here  and  now.  Agreement  in  faith  must  go  beyond  mere  affirmation. 
Discerning  a common  faith  challenges  our  churches  to  recognise  that  elements  of  sanctification 
and  truth  exist  in  each  other’s  ecclesial  lives,  and  to  develop  those  channels  and  practical  expres- 
sions of  co-operation  by  which  a common  life  and  mission  may  be  generated  and  sustained. 

97.  We  believe  in  a God  whose  life  is  communion  and  pure  love,  and  that  we  ourselves  share 
God’s  life  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  that  we  do  as  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics, 
and,  in  particular,  all  that  we  seek  to  do  together,  should  therefore  be  done  in  communion,  with 
grace  and  generosity  so  that  we  do  not  obstruct  the  proclamation  of  the  Good  News.  It  is  the  call 
to  generosity  that  is  leading  us  now  to  share  our  gifts  and  our  lives  with  one  another,  and  it  is  the 
same  call  to  generosity  that  prompts  us  to  share  with  all  people  what  God  has  given  to  us.  The 
Church’s  mission  flows  intrinsically  from  our  participation  in  the  life  of  the  one  true  God.  We 
should  always  be  seeking  to  share  with  one  another  and  with  the  world  at  large  the  good  gifts  of 
the  living  God. 

98.  We  also  recognise  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  our  relations  with  other  Christians 
and  remain  committed  to  the  reconciliation  of  all  Christian  people.  Wherever  Anglicans  and 
Roman  Catholics  take  steps  to  deepen  our  relationship  with  one  another  in  life  and  mission,  we 
should  be  sensitive  to  our  other  ecumenical  partnerships,  acting  in  ways  consistent  with  agree- 
ments we  have  already  entered  into. 

99.  We,  the  bishops  of  IARCCUM,  invite  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  everywhere  to 
consider  the  following  suggestions.  They  are  offered  as  practical  examples  of  the  kind  of  joint 
action  in  mission  that  we  believe  our  shared  faith  now  invites  us  to  pursue  and  which  would 
deepen  the  communion  we  share.  We  also  recognise,  however,  that  the  context  and  dynamics 
of  relationships  between  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  differ  widely  across  the  world.  There 
may  be  compelling  reasons  why  some  of  the  suggestions  and  invitations  set  out  below  are  neither 
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appropriate  nor  feasible  in  some  local  contexts.  Nevertheless  the  fruits  of  the  dialogue  between 
Anglicans  and  Catholics  over  forty  years  constitute  an  exhortation  for  all  Anglicans  and  Catholics 
to  consider  how  we  may  carry  forward  our  commitment  to  full  visible  unity,  and  we  commend  the 
ideas  and  proposals  set  out  below  for  careful  consideration  and  reflection. 

1 . Visible  Expressions  of  Our  Shared  Faith 

Both  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  are  liturgical 
Churches  in  which  God  is  glorified  in  common  public  worship.  We  invite  Anglicans  and  Roman 
Catholics  to  develop  strategies  to  foster  the  visible  expression  of  their  shared  faith. 

100.  Given  our  mutual  recognition  of  one  another’s  baptism,  a number  of  practical  initiatives 
are  possible.  Local  churches  may  consider  developing  joint  programmes  for  the  formation  of  fami- 
lies when  they  present  children  for  baptism,  as  well  as  preparing  common  catechetical  resources 
for  use  in  baptismal  and  confirmation  preparation  and  in  Sunday  Schools.  We  suggest  that  our 
local  parishes  regularly  make  a public  profession  of  faith  together,  perhaps  by  renewing  baptismal 
promises  at  Pentecost  each  year.  We  invite  local  churches  to  use  the  same  baptismal  certificate, 
and,  where  necessary,  to  review  and  improve  those  currently  in  use.  While  respecting  current 
canonical  requirements,  we  also  encourage  the  inclusion  of  witnesses  from  the  other  church  at 
baptisms  and  confirmations,  particularly  in  the  case  of  candidates  from  interchurch  families.  We 
encourage  co-operation  in  faith  renewal  programmes  which  aim  to  help  reclaim  the  baptismal 
commitment  of  people  in  the  course  of  their  adult  life. 

101.  Given  the  significant  extent  of  our  common  understanding  of  the  Eucharist  (cf.  para- 
graphs 39  to  44  above),  and  the  central  importance  of  the  Eucharist  to  our  faith,  we  encourage 
attendance  at  each  other’s  Eucharists,  respecting  the  different  disciplines  of  our  churches.178  This 
is  particularly  appropriate  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  and  other  festive  occa- 
sions in  the  life  of  our  local  communities.  This  would  provide  opportunities  for  experiencing  each 
other’s  eucharistic  life,  thereby  serving  both  to  deepen  our  communion  and  our  desire  for  full 
communion.  While  this  would  take  the  form  of  non-communicating  attendance  in  each  other’s 
churches,  it  would  nonetheless  initiate  a renewed  awareness  of  the  value  of  spiritual  communion. 
We  commend  the  offering  of  a blessing  which  has  become  a regular  practice  in  some  places  for 
those  who  may  not  receive  holy  communion. 

102.  We  also  encourage  more  frequent  joint  non-eucharistic  worship,  including  celebrations 
of  faith,  pilgrimages,  processions  of  witness  (e.g.  on  Good  Friday),  and  shared  public  liturgies  on 
significant  occasions.  We  encourage  those  who  pray  the  daily  office  to  explore  how  celebrating 
daily  prayer  together  can  reinforce  their  common  mission. 

103  .We  encourage  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  to  pray  for  the  local  bishop  of  the  other 
church  as  well  as  for  their  own  bishop,  and  for  God’s  blessing  on  their  co-operation  where 
possible  in  their  leadership  of  the  local  churches’  mission.  We  welcome  the  growing  Anglican 
custom  of  including  in  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  a prayer  for  the  Pope,  and  we  invite  Roman 
Catholics  to  pray  regularly  in  public  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Anglican  Communion. 

2.  Joint  Study  of  Our  Faith 

Given  the  degree  of  agreement  in  faith  outlined  in  this  statement,  we  wish  to  promote  joint  study 
in  order  to  deepen  the  faith  we  share. 

104.  Since  the  Scriptures  hold  a prime  place  in  the  life  of  faith  for  both  Anglicans  and  Catho- 
lics, we  encourage  joint  study  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  by  those  in  training  for  ministry. 
Ecumenical  translations  of  the  Bible  are  invaluable  resources  in  our  efforts  to  engage  in  common 


178.  Discipline  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  set  out  in  the  Ecumenical  Directory,  nn.129-32;  Anglican  discipline 
varies  from  province  to  province. 
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witness.  We  note  the  close  similarities  of  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  lectionaries  which  make 
it  possible  to  foster  joint  bible  study  groups  based  upon  the  Sunday  lectionary.  We  also  encourage 
the  development  of  common  hermeneutical  principles  (see  paragraphs  26  to  30  above)  in  order 
to  reach  an  agreed  ecumenical  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  This  could  be  nurtured  through  shared 
sponsorship  of  lectures  and  workshops  on  different  methodological  approaches,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  to  the  Scriptures.  Lasdy,  we  suggest  the  introduction  of  joint  workshops  for  preachers,  as 
well  as  shared  study  of  each  other’s  liturgical  traditions. 

105.  In  reflecting  on  our  faith  together  it  is  vital  that  all  bishops  ensure  that  the  Agreed  State- 
ments of  ARCIC  are  widely  studied  in  both  Communions.  In  addition  to  ARCIC  Is  Final  Report 
(1982),  we  invite  joint  study  of  the  work  of  the  second  phase  of  ARCIC.  For  instance,  Church 
as  Communion  reflects  on  the  mystery  of  the  Church  and  the  visible  elements  of  communion 
necessary  for  full  visible  unity,  which  can  help  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  to  identify  the 
constitutive  elements  of  the  Church  in  each  other’s  life  and  witness  and,  as  they  discern  elements 
in  common,  can  assist  them  to  consider  how  they  may  come  together  in  their  living  of  them.  A 
study  of  Life  in  Christ:  Morals,  Communion  and  the  Church  could  deepen  mutual  understanding  of 
our  shared  moral  principles  as  well  as  our  remaining  differences.  We  encourage  the  setting  up  of 
discussion  groups  on  the  recent  Agreed  Statement,  Mary:  Grace  and  Hope  in  Christ,  with  a view 
to  gaining  a greater  appreciation  of  our  common  Mariological  heritage  and  to  reflecting  upon  the 
practical  implications  of  the  Commission’s  findings. 179 

106.  National  or  regional  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  Commissions  (ARCs)  already  exist 
in  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  have  made  significant  contributions  through  engaging  in 
theological  dialogue  and  discerning  various  avenues  for  pastoral  co-operation  (e.g.  in  the  Carib- 
bean, US,  England  and  Wales,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand).  Anglican  provinces  and  Catholic 
episcopal  conferences  might  consider  the  establishment  of  ARCs  where  they  do  not  exist.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  local  impact,  they  also  can  have  a valuable  role  in  assisting  the  reception  of  the  Agreed 
Statements  of  ARCIC  and  in  offering  information  to  the  International  Commission  about  the 
development  of  relationships  at  the  local  level. 

107.  There  are  numerous  theological  resources  that  can  be  shared,  including  professional  staff, 
libraries,  and  formation  and  study  programmes  for  clergy  and  laity.  The  possibilities  for  sharing 
that  are  already  open  to  us,  e.g.  those  identified  in  The  Ecumenical  Dimension  in  the  Formation  of 
those  Engaged  in  Pastoral  Work,180  should  be  explored  and  implemented  to  their  fullest  potential. 

3.  Co-Operation  in  Ministry 

We  encourage  co-operation  wherever  possible  in  lay  and  ordained  ministries. 

108.  In  addition  to  national  ARCs,  regional  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  bishops’  dialogues 
have  also  been  established  in  various  places  with  a view  to  addressing  pastoral  issues  and  creating 
a context  in  which  trust  and  friendship  develop  in  the  mutual  love  of  Christ.  This  type  of  dialogue 
has  proved  fruitful,  for  example,  in  providing  guidelines  for  interchurch  families  and  other  social 
and  pastoral  situations.  Where  such  dialogue  does  not  already  take  place,  we  encourage  Anglican 
and  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  consider  the  value  of  annual  or  more  frequent  meetings.181 


179.  Cf.  Timothy  Bradshaw,  Commentary  and  Study  Guide  on  the  Seattle  Statement  of  the  Anglican  -Roman 
Catholic  International  Commission,  Mary:  Grace  and  Hope  in  Christ  (London:  Anglican  Communion  Office, 
2005);  Mary:  Grace  and  Hope  in  Christ  - The  Text  with  Commentaries  and  Study  Guide,  ed.  Donald  Bolen  and 
Gregory  Cameron  (London:  Continuum,  2006). 

180.  The  Ecumenical  Dimension  in  the  Formation  of  those  Engaged  in  Pastoral  Work  (Vatican  City:  Vatican  Press, 
1997). 

181.  For  instance,  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  the  Sudan  have  met  regularly  over  the  past  four 
years  and  have  effectively  and  jointly  addressed  important  social  themes. 
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109.  Striving  towards  unity  involves  the  resolution  of  divisive  issues  from  the  past,  but  it 
also  requires  close  communication  so  as  to  address  ongoing  developments  within  our  respective 
Communions.  Wherever  possible,  ordained  and  lay  observers  can  be  invited  to  attend  each  oth- 
er s synodical  and  collegial  gatherings  and  conferences.  We  also  encourage  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  leaders,  on  both  the  international  and  national  levels,  to  consult  one  another  as  fully  as 
possible  before  crucial  decisions  touching  the  unity  of  the  Church  are  taken  in  matters  of  faith, 
order,  or  moral  life. 

110.  We  encourage  bishops  to  undertake  joint  study  of  recent  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
documents182  so  as  to  enable  common  teaching  on  matters  pertaining  to  local  mission  and  wit- 
ness. There  is  an  obvious  value  when  Church  leaders  issue  joint  pastoral  statements  on  urgent 
matters  of  common  concern  at  regional  and  national  levels  and  we  urge  all  bishops  to  do  so 
whenever  possible. 

111.  Beyond  these  forms  of  consultation,  a range  of  other  initiatives  at  the  episcopal  level 
could  be  envisaged.  We  see  a particular  value  in  the  practice  of  providing  letters  of  introduction 
to  ecumenical  colleagues  whenever  a new  bishop  is  elected.  Consideration  could  be  given  to  the 
association  of  Anglican  bishops  with  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  their  ad  limina  visits  to  Rome.183 
Episcopal  consultation  and  co-operation  in  the  formulation  of  protocols  for  handling  the  move- 
ment of  clergy  from  one  Communion  to  the  other  is  encouraged. 

112.  Given  the  extent  of  our  common  understanding  of  ministry,  we  encourage  exploring 
possibilities  for  engaging  in  some  aspects  of  joint  formation.  Jointly  sponsored  workshops  for 
newly  ordained  bishops  could  highlight  ways  in  which  their  ministry  could  be  attentive  to  ecu- 
menical concerns,  for  instance,  by  fostering  the  sort  of  consultation  and  pastoral  co-operation 
outlined  above.  In  preparation  for  priestly  ministry,  while  bearing  in  mind  distinct  elements  of 
formation,  thought  can  be  given  to  appropriate  co-operation  in  theological  education  (e.g.  in 
the  fields  of  biblical  studies,  church  history,  pastoral  formation).  There  is  a possibility  for  even 
more  extensive  co-operation  in  the  fields  of  diaconal  training  and  ongoing  clergy  formation, 
including  joint  clergy  retreats. 

113.  While  not  losing  sight  of  underlying  doctrinal  problems  regarding  the  mutual  recognition 
of  orders  (cf.  paragraphs  60  to  61  above),  every  appropriate  opportunity  can  be  taken  to  acknowl- 
edge publicly  the  fruitfulness  of  each  others  ordained  ministries,  for  example  by  attending  each 
others  ordinations. 

114.  We  urge  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  to  explore  together  how  the  ministry  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  might  be  offered  and  received  in  order  to  assist  our  Communions  to  grow  towards 
full,  ecclesial  communion.184 

115.  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  share  a rich  heritage  regarding  the  place  of  religious 
orders  in  ecclesial  life.  There  are  religious  communities  in  both  of  our  Communions  that  trace 
their  origins  to  the  same  founders  (e.g.  Benedictines  and  Franciscans).  We  encourage  the  con- 
tinuation and  strengthening  of  relations  between  Anglican  and  Catholic  religious  orders,  and 
acknowledge  the  particular  witness  of  monastic  communities  with  an  ecumenical  vocation. 

116.  There  are  many  areas  where  pastoral  and  spiritual  care  can  be  shared.  We  acknowledge 
the  benefit  derived  from  many  instances  of  spiritual  direction  given  and  received  by  Anglicans  to 
Catholics  and  Catholics  to  Anglicans.  Of  particular  concern  in  the  area  of  ministry  is  the  need  to 
develop  programmes  of  joint  pastoral  care  for  interchurch  families  (including  marriage  prepara- 
tion) and  to  find  ways  to  minister  to  their  concerns. 


182.  In  the  Catholic  Church  this  would  include  texts  such  as  papal  encyclicals  and  other  authoritative  teach- 
ings. In  the  Anglican  Communion  this  would  include  reports  of  Commissions  of  the  Anglican  Communion, 
material  from  the  four  Instruments  of  Communion,  and  other  study  papers. 

183.  We  note  that  this  has  already  occurred  in  the  case  of  a recent  ad  limina  visit  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
from  Papua  New  Guinea. 

184.  Cf.  Ut  Unum  Sint , n.96;  The  Gift  of  Authority,  n.59. 
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117.  We  recommend  joint  training  where  possible  for  lay  ministries  (e.g.  catechists,  lectors, 
readers,  teachers,  evangelists).  We  commend  the  sharing  of  the  talents  and  resources  of  lay  min- 
isters, particularly  between  local  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  parishes.  We  note  the  potential 
for  music  ministries  to  enrich  our  relations  and  to  strengthen  the  Church’s  outreach  to  the  wider 
society,  especially  young  people. 

4.  Shared  Witness  in  the  World 

We  encourage  fostering  a mission-orientated  spirituality  of  engagement  with  the  world  and 
developing  joint  strategies  of  outreach  so  as  to  share  our  faith. 

118.  We  recognise  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  the  human  community,  and  the  integrity  of  all  creation.  We  urge  our  two  Com- 
munions to  work  together  globally  with  others  to  promote  social  justice,  to  eradicate  poverty 
and  to  care  for  the  environment  (e.g.  by  supporting  the  Millennium  Development  Goals  set  out 
by  the  United  Nations). 

119.  We  also  encourage  local  churches  to  join  together  in  making  contributions  to  public 
life,  giving  voice  to  Christian  perspectives  on  important  social  questions.  We  urge  Anglicans  and 
Roman  Catholics  in  their  social  witness  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  we  should  do  all  things 
together  excepting  only  those  things  that  deep  differences  compel  us  to  do  separately  (cf.  the  Lund 
Principle),  particularly  given  the  agreement  in  faith  we  have  set  out  in  this  Statement. 

120.  Wherever  we  as  churches  have  been  guilty  of  contributing  to  tensions  and  strife  of  a 
political,  socio-economic  or  religious  nature,  we  should  demonstrate  a willingness  to  repent  of  our 
actions  and  to  move  toward  reconciliation.185  In  so  doing  we  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  give 
witness  before  the  wider  society  to  the  necessity  of  ongoing  conversion  and  to  Christian  processes 
of  conflict  resolution.  In  many  instances,  such  witness  will  express  itself  by  co-operation  with  gov- 
ernments or  secular  bodies  which  seek  to  bring  reconciliation  to  their  communities.186 

121.  We  encourage  joint  participation  in  evangelism,  developing  specific  strategies  to  engage 
with  those  who  have  yet  to  hear  and  respond  to  the  Gospel.  We  invite  churches  to  study  together 
the  biblical  foundations  for  evangelism  as  they  apply  to  the  local  cultural  context  of  mission.  We 
recognise  the  importance  of  the  shared  training  of  lay  people  for  evangelism,  and  the  development 
of  new  ways  of  gathering  faith  communities. 

122.  We  invite  our  churches  to  consider  the  development  of  joint  Aaiglican/Roman  Catholic 
church  schools,  shared  teacher  training  programmes  and  contemporary  religious  education  cur- 
ricula for  use  in  our  schools.  We  are  conscious  of  the  pressing  need  for  new  ways  to  reach  youth, 
and  believe  that  young  people  would  themselves  welcome  creative  joint  outreach  programmes. 

123.  While  continuing  to  strengthen  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  relations  both  through  theo- 
logical dialogue  and  common  mission,  we  remain  committed  to  the  wider  unity  of  all  Christians. 
In  order  to  safeguard  the  cohesion  of  our  engagement  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  to  extend 
the  parameters  of  agreements  in  faith  which  we  have  reached,  we  strongly  encourage  close  con- 
sultation when  one  of  us  engages  in  a new  ecumenical  partnership  with  another  church,  whether 
locally,  regionally  or  at  a world  level. 

124.  Local  churches  could  learn  from  the  contribution  to  the  Church’s  mission  made  by  new 
groups,  movements  and  associations  within  our  Communions,  particularly  those  movements 
whose  charism  includes  a strong  commitment  to  Christian  unity. 

125.  We  recommend  working  more  closely  together  in  our  relations  with  adherents  of  other 
religions.  We  are  particularly  mindful  of  the  value  of  speaking  with  a common  voice  as  Christians 
amidst  situations  of  conflict,  misunderstanding  and  mistrust,  especially  when  Christians  or  those 
of  other  faith  communities  live  as  vulnerable  minorities. 


185.  E.g.  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  initiatives  at  the  close  of  the  last  millennium  to  promote  repentance  for  the 
Church’s  past  failings. 

186.  E.g.  The  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  in  South  Africa. 
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Conclusion 

126.  We  the  bishops  of  IARCCUM  strongly  commend  these  suggestions  to  members  of  the 
episcopate  around  the  world,  mindful  of  the  specific  responsibilities  of  bishops  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Christian  unity  and  the  mission  of  the  Church.  We  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  extensive 
theological  consensus  articulated  in  this  document  - fruits  of  the  last  forty  years  of  dialogue  - and 
we  pray  that  God  will  richly  bless  all  that  we  are  now  called  to  do  in  His  Name.  We  call  on  all 
bishops  to  encourage  their  clergy  and  people  to  respond  positively  to  this  initiative,  and  to  engage 
in  a searching  exploration  of  new  possibilities  for  co-operation  in  mission. 


Appendix  1 

Unity  and  Mission 

A.  Roman  Catholic  Perspectives 

127.  The  bishops  gathered  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  in  their  Decree  on  Ecumenism  Uni- 
tatis  Redintegratio,  stated  that  “promoting  the  restoration  of  unity”  was  one  of  their  “chief  con- 
cerns”. They  declared  that  “The  Church,  established  by  Christ  the  Lord  is,  indeed,  one  and 
unique”,  and  that  the  discord  between  different  Christian  communions  “openly  contradicts  the 
will  of  Christ,  provides  a stumbling  block  to  the  world  and  inflicts  damage  on  the  most  holy 
cause  of  proclaiming  the  good  news  to  every  creature”.187  These  convictions  concerning  ecumen- 
ism and  mission  have  been  further  developed  in  the  encyclical  letters  Redemptoris  Missio  (1987) 
and  Ut  Unurn  Sint  (1995). 

128.  In  addition  to  noting  the  damage  caused  to  Gods  mission  by  disunity,  Pope  John  Paul 
II,  in  his  encyclical  Redemptoris  Missio , underlined  the  positive  opportunities  that  our  common 
baptism  in  Christ  opens  up.  He  emphasised  the  need  for  collaboration  in  a spirit  of  fellowship 
with  “separated  brothers  and  sisters”,  in  accordance  with  the  norms  of  Unitatis  Redintegratio. 
This  imperative  is  to  be  carried  out  “by  a common  profession  of  faith  in  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
before  the  nations  - to  the  extent  that  this  is  possible  - and  by  their  co-operation  in  social  and 
technical  as  well  as  in  cultural  and  religious  matters”.188  The  scope  for  common  profession  and 
co-operation  has  subsequently  been  translated  into  practical  principles  and  norms  in  the  Ecu- 
menical Directory  produced  by  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  A wide 
range  of  options  is  set  out,  including  ecumenical  co-operation  in  mission  engagement  with  the 
“de-Christianised  masses  of  our  contemporary  world”,  in  a way  that  avoids  unhealthy  rivalry 
and  sectarianism.189  The  principles  and  norms  also  encompass  interfaith  dialogue  and  the  fields 
of  development,  human  need,  healthcare  and  the  stewardship  of  creation. 

B.  Anglican  Perspectives 

129.  The  Anglican  Communions  entry  into  the  ecumenical  movement  was  grounded  in  its  com- 
mitment to  mission.  Following  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Conference  in  1910,  the  1920  Lam- 
beth Conference  issued  an  “Appeal  to  all  Christian  People”  in  which  the  bishops  asked  “that  all 
should  unite  in  a new  and  great  endeavour  to  recover  and  to  manifest  to  the  world  the  unity  of  the 
body  of  Christ  for  which  he  prayed”.190  The  bishops  affirmed  “we  believe  that  it  is  Gods  purpose 
to  manifest  this  fellowship,  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  in  an  outward,  visible,  and  united 


187.  Unitatis  Redintegratio,  n.l. 

188.  Redemptoris  Missio,  n.50. 

189.  Ecumenical  Directory , n.208. 

190.  Section  IX  of  Resolution  9. 
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society ...  using  God  given  means  of  grace,  and  inspiring  all  members  to  the  world  wide  service  of 
the  kingdom  of  God”.  It  is  this  vocation  to  the  world  for  which  Christ  gave  his  life  out  of  divine 
love  that  has  energised  the  effort  towards  Christian  unity. 

130.  Our  mission  relationships  as  Anglicans  must  be  seen  as  part  of  the  wider  mission  rela- 
tionships of  all  Christians.  The  experience  of  the  last  years  of  the  20th  century  underlined  the 
importance  of  the  Lambeth  call  for  Anglicans  to  explore  ways  of  being  involved  in  mission  co- 
operatively with  other  Christians.  We  need  the  stimulation,  the  critique  and  the  encouragement  of 
sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ  of  other  traditions.  A constant  question  before  us  must  be,  to  what 
extent  are  we  faithful  in  inviting  those  of  other  traditions  to  participate  in  advising  and  working 
with  us  in  our  outreach? 

131.  Building  on  this  foundational  commitment,  as  a result  of  great  strides  in  theological 
consensus,  the  bishops  at  the  1998  Lambeth  Conference  reaffirmed  the  longstanding  Anglican 
commitment  to  the  full  visible  unity  of  the  Church  as  the  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement.191 
Visible  unity  of  the  Church  is  “to  point  to  the  sort  of  life  God  intends  for  the  whole  of  humanity, 
a foretaste  of  Gods  Kingdom”.  They  describe  what  they  call  “a  portrait  of  visible  unity”  emerging 
in  ecumenical  conversations.  Visible  unity  “entails  agreement  in  faith  together  with  the  common 
celebration  of  the  sacraments,  supported  by  a united  ministry  and  forms  of  collegial  and  conciliar 
consultation  in  matters  of  faith,  life  and  witness  . . . For  the  fullness  of  communion  all  these  visible 
aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Church  require  to  be  permeated  by  a profound  spiritual  communion,  a 
growing  together  in  a common  mind,  mutual  concern  and  a care  for  unity  (Philippians.2.2).”192 
The  Lambeth  Conference  stressed  that  visible  unity  entails  a rich  diversity  which  is  the  necessary 
result  of  the  Gospel  being  lived  out  in  specific  cultural  and  particular  historical  contexts. 

Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Joint  Commitment  to  Unity  and  Mission 

132.  Following  Vatican  II,  Pope  Paul  VT  and  Archbishop  Michael  Ramsey  in  their  Common 
Declaration,  1966,  spoke  of  their  intention  to  inaugurate  a serious  dialogue  which  might  lead 
to  “that  unity  in  truth  for  which  Christ  prayed”.  They  spoke  of  “a  restoration  of  complete  com- 
munion of  faith  and  sacramental  life”.  They  declared  that  they  were  “of  one  mind  in  their  deter- 
mination ...  to  strive  in  common  to  find  solutions  for  all  the  great  problems  that  face  the 
Church  in  the  world  of  today”.193  In  1977  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Archbishop  Donald  Coggan  spoke 
of  this  goal  as  “Christs  will”,194  and  said  that  progress  to  unity  will  include  a consideration  of 
Christs  intentions  in  founding  the  Church.  “Communion  with  God  in  Christ  through  faith 
and  through  baptism  and  self-giving  to  Him  ...  stands  at  the  centre  of  our  witness  to  the  world, 
even  while  between  us  communion  remains  imperfect.”195  They  went  on  to  declare,  “our  divi- 
sions hinder  this  witness,  hinder  the  work  of  Christ  but  they  do  not  close  all  roads  we  may  travel 
together.  In  a spirit  of  prayer  and  submission  to  God’s  will  we  must  collaborate  more  earnestly 
in  a greater  common  witness  to  Christ  before  the  world  in  the  very  work  of  evangelisation”.196 
In  1989,  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Archbishop  Robert  Runcie  reaffirmed  this  understanding  of 
Christ’s  will  for  the  Church  in  their  joint  declaration:  “Christian  unity  is  demanded  so  that  the 
Church  can  be  a more  effective  sign  of  God’s  kingdom  of  love  and  justice  for  all  humanity.”197 


191.  Resolution  IV.  1. 

192.  ‘Called  to  be  One:  Section  IV  Report’,  in  The  Official  Report  of the  Lambeth  Conference  1 998 , p.232,  citing 
The  Porvoo  Common  Statement  (London:  Council  for  Christian  Unity  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church 
of  England,  1993),  n.28. 

193.  The  Common  Declaration  by  Pope  Paul  VI  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Dr  Michael  Ramsey, 
March  24, 1966,  in  ARCIC  Is  The  Final  Report , pp.117-18. 

194.  The  Common  Declaration  by  Pope  Paul  VI  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Dr  Donald  Coggan, 
April  29,1977,  in  The  Final  Report,  pp.119-122,  here  citing  n.7,  p.121. 

195.  Ibid,  n.9,  p.121 

196.  Ibid. 

197.  The  Common  Declaration  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Dr  Robert  Runcie, 
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In  1996,  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Archbishop  George  Carey  stressed  that,  “whenever  [Anglicans 
and  Catholics]  are  able  to  give  united  witness  to  the  Gospel  they  must  do  so,  for  our  divisions 
obscure  the  Gospel  message  of  reconciliation  and  hope.”198 

133.  ARCIC  in  its  agreed  statement  Church  as  Communion  includes  a detailed  description  of 
the  visible  unity  that  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  seek  together.  The  constitutive  elements 
of  ecclesial  communion  include:  one  faith,  one  baptism,  the  one  Eucharist,  acceptance  of  basic 
moral  values,  a ministry  of  oversight  entrusted  to  the  episcopate  with  collegial  and  primatial 
dimensions,  and  the  episcopal  ministry  of  a universal  primate  as  the  visible  focus  of  unity.199  The 
report  acknowledges  that  the  theme  of  communion  as  a description  of  the  nature  of  the  Church 
“confronts  Christians  with  the  scandal  of  our  divisions”  since  “Christian  disunity  obscures  God’s 
invitation  to  communion  for  all  humankind  and  makes  the  Gospel  we  proclaim  harder  to  hear”.200 

134.  While  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  in  common  declarations  of  Popes  and  Archbish- 
ops of  Canterbury  and  in  their  bilateral  dialogue  have  stressed  the  goal  of  visible  unity  and  the 
urgency  of  working  together  towards  that  goal  for  the  sake  of  the  Church’s  mission,  this  calling 
has  always  been  understood  within  the  goal  of  visible  unity  of  all  Christians.  When  Pope  John 
Paul  II  and  Archbishop  Robert  Runcie  set  up  the  second  phase  of  ARCIC  they  said  that  the  aim 
was  “not  limited  to  the  union  of  our  two  Communions  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Christians, 
but  rather  [it]  extends  to  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  will  for  the  visible  unity  of  all  his  people”.201  Fur- 
thermore, both  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  his  encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint  and  the  bishops  at  the  Lambeth 
Conference  in  1998  refer  to  the  goal  of  unity  set  out  in  the  statement  of  the  Canberra  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling. 202 

135.  The  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops  at  their  Mississauga  meeting  in  May  2000 
came  together  to  consider  the  journey  towards  visible  unity  and  the  imperative  of  unity  if  the 
Church  is  to  fulfil  its  role  of  healing  and  reconciling  a broken  and  divided  world.  They  stated,  “We 
have  come  to  a clear  sense  that  we  have  moved  much  closer  to  the  goal  of  full  visible  communion 
than  we  had  at  first  dared  to  believe.  A sense  of  mutual  interdependence  in  the  Body  of  Christ 
has  been  reached,  in  which  the  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  able  to  bring  shared  gifts  to  their  joint  mission  in  the  world”.203  As  identified  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  present  document  (paragraphs  6 to  10  above),  intervening  events  have  raised 
challenges  to  the  goals  set  at  Mississauga.  In  asking  how  we  are  to  be  faithful  amidst  present 
complexities  to  the  vision  which  has  propelled  our  dialogue  these  past  decades,  we  reiterate  that 
even  in  a time  of  uncertainty,  the  mission  given  us  by  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ever 
calls  us  to  give  tangible  expression  to  the  degree  of  faith  we  share  through  common  mission,  joint 
witness  and  shared  prayer. 


October  2, 1989,  in  Information  Service  71  (1989/IIITV),  pp.122-23. 

198.  The  Common  Declaration  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Dr  George  Carey, 
December  5, 1996,  in  Information  Service  94  (1997/1),  pp.20-21. 

199.  Church  as  Communion,  n.43. 

200.  Ibid.  n.4. 

201.  The  Common  Declaration  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Dr  Robert  Runcie, 
May  29, 1982,  in  Information  Service  49  (1982/II-III),  pp. 46-47,  here  citing  n.5,  p.47. 

202.  Ut  Unum  Sint , n.78;  Lambeth  Conference  1998,  Resolution  IV.7e  and  Resolution  IV.24a;  ‘The  Can- 
berra Statement’  {op.  cit.). 

203.  Communion  in  Mission , n.6. 
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Disciples  of  Christ  - Roman  Catholic  International  Commission  for  Dialogue: 
"The  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Eucharist" 

2003-2009 


Introduction 

l.This  Agreed  Statement  completes  the  fourth  phase  of  the  international  dialogue  between  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  goal  of  which  is  the  achievement  of  full,  vis- 
ible unity  between  our  two  communions.  Although  the  ecumenical  mood  has  changed  since  1976, 
when  plans  for  this  dialogue  were  first  made,  neither  Disciples  nor  Catholics  would  be  satisfied 
with  any  lesser  goal.  The  three  earlier  Agreed  Statements  considered  Apostolicity  and  Catholic- 
ity’ (A&C>  1977-82),  ‘The  Church  as  Communion  in  Christ’  (CC/C,  1983-92),  and  ‘Receiving 
and  Handing  on  the  Faith’  (. RHF,  1993-2002).  The  theme  chosen  for  the  fourth  phase  was  ‘The 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  with  special  reference  to  the  Eucharist’.  The  earlier  Statements 
continued  to  inform  our  work  during  this  phase. 

2.  We  began  our  work  by  recalling  areas  of  convergence  and  agreement  - not  least  on  the  sac- 
raments and  ways  in  which  faith  is  handed  on  - that  have  emerged  in  the  three  previous  phases 
of  this  international  dialogue.  One  shared  affirmation  is  the  significance  of  spiritual  ecumenism, 
of  setting  all  our  work  within  the  context  of  prayer  for  God’s  guidance.  The  Agreed  Statement 
following  the  dialogue’s  first  phase  spoke  of  the  ‘evangelical  space’  found  by  those  who  ‘are  set 
free  as  communities  and  as  individuals  from  seeking  to  justify  our  divisions  and... are  moved  to 
seek  a shared  life  in  a reconciled  community’.  When  this  happens  ‘new  possibilities  for  genuine 
exchange  and  sharing’ are  discovered  (A&C  §19). To  this  end,  we  spent  considerable  time  building 
relationships  and  presenting  our  ecclesiological  self-understandings.  We  are  not  in  full  ecclesial 
communion,  and  therefore  cannot  share  the  eucharist  together.  Our  lack  of  full  communion  con- 
tradicts the  will  of  Christ  and  impels  us  to  listen  to  God’s  Word  and  follow  God’s  leading  towards 
overcoming  our  divisions. 

3.  Our  meetings  were  held  in  Bari,  Italy  in  2004,  Indianapolis,  USA  in  2005,  Rome,  Italy  in 
2006,  St  Louis,  USA  in  2007  and  Vienna,  Austria  in  2008.  Each  meeting  was  set  within  a context 
of  daily  worship,  both  morning  and  evening,  including  Catholic  and  Disciples  celebrations  of  the 
Eucharist.  As  well  as  the  two  main  theological  papers  for  each  meeting,  there  was  a Bible  study 
and  opportunity  for  theological  reflection.  On  each  occasion  there  were  opportunities  to  meet 
with  representatives  from  the  local  churches. 

4.  In  this  period  of  dialogue  we  have  discovered  significant  agreement  in  faith  in  relation  to 
common  understandings  on  aspects  of  our  theme,  which  are  now  presented  in  this  Statement. 
The  first  section  of  the  Statement  reiterates  the  shared  commitment  of  Disciples  and  Catholics 
to  the  unity  willed  by  Christ  for  his  Church.  The  second  section  considers  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  world  and  the  Church.  We  understand  both  the  Word  of  God  and  the  sacraments  as 
means  of  the  continuing  presence  of  the  Risen  Christ.  The  third  section  specifically  addresses  the 
understanding  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  eucharist.  The  fourth  section  discusses  the  priesthood 
of  Christ  and  his  ministers.  The  Conclusion  summarises  our  arguments  briefly  and  notes  areas  of 
further  work  for  our  Dialogue. 
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1 . Oneness  in  Christ  in  the  Church 

1 .1  A Shared  Commitment  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

5.  Catholics  and  Disciples  both  confess  the  oneness  of  the  Church  and  recognize  it  as  the  gift  of 
God.  For  Disciples  and  Catholics,  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Gospel. 
In  its  second  Agreed  Statement,  the  Commission  noted  that  Alexander  Campbell  was  convinced 
that  “the  union  of  Christians  is  essential  to  the  conversion  of  the  world.”...  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  too  proclaims  that  it  has  a specific  mission  for  the  unity  of  the  world,  and  affirms  that  this 
unity  is  signified  and  given  by  the  eucharistic  communion.  It  too  teaches  that  the  restoration  of 
unity  among  all  Christians  is  linked  with  the  salvation  of  the  world’  {CCIC§ 8).1  The  goal  of  our 
dialogue  is  the  visible  unity  of  our  two  communions. 

6.  The  basis  for  this  goal  is  our  unity  in  Christ.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  union  between  Christ 
and  the  Church?  Both  Disciples  and  Catholics  agree  that  the  Church  is  communion  in  Christ. 
The  Church  is  the  covenant  people  of  God,  founded  by  and  in  Jesus  Christ  and  sustained  and 
empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Following  the  Apostle  Paul,  both  Disciples  and  Catholics  speak  of 
the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  (1  Cor  12:27).  The  North  American  Disciples’ Commission  on 
Theology,  speaking  of  the  divinely  constituted  nature  of  the  Church,  said,  ‘The  church  is  that  com- 
munity called  into  being  by  the  Gospel,  which  is  God’s  covenant  of  love  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  given 
its  life  through  the  power  of  God’s  Spirit  in  order  to  praise  and  serve  the  living  God’  {CDC 19).  In 
the  words  of  the  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church,  ‘The  universal  Church  appears  as  “a  people 
made  one  by  the  unity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit” . . . Christ,  the  one  mediator,  set 
up  his  holy  church  here  on  earth  as  a visible  structure,  a community  of  faith,  hope  and  love;  and 
he  sustains  it  unceasingly  and  through  it  he  pours  out  grace  and  truth  on  everyone’  {LG,  §§4,  8). 

7.  Without  such  an  understanding  of  the  union  of  the  Church  with  Christ,  the  Church  would 
be  reduced  to  a solely  human  organization  and  its  mission  undermined.  At  Pentecost  the  mission 
of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  became  the  mission  of  the  Church,  which  is  sent  to  proclaim  and 
spread  the  mystery  of  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  members  of  the  Church  following 
the  apostles  were  sent  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  Christ,  They  are  empowered  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  extend  and  expand  the  sending  of  the  Son  by  the  Father  and  the  sending  of  the  same 
Spirit  by  the  Risen  Christ  into  the  world  of  all  places  and  all  times.  They  are  washed  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  made  holy  as  the  bride  of  Christ.  In  an  earlier  phase  of  our  dialogue,  the  Commission 
agreed  that  ‘the  Holy  Spirit  guides  the  Church,  which  because  of  this  guidance  will  not  finally  fail 
in  its  task  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel’  (. RHF , §2.4). 

8.  The  Church  fives  from  Christ,  in  Christ,  and  for  Christ.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  the 
importance  of  distinguishing  between  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Church.  If  we  identify  Christ  with  the 
Church  without  distinction,  we  run  the  risk  of  failing  to  recognize  the  sins  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  or  else  blaming  these  sins  on  Christ.  While  Christ  is  the  sinless  Incarnate  Word  of  God, 
his  saving  mission  to  human  subjects  leaves  them  free  and  does  not  prevent  them  from  rejecting 
his  grace.  The  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church  states  that  ‘While  Christ,  “holy,  blameless, 
unstained”  (Heb  7:26)  knew  no  sin  (see  2 Cor  5:21),  and  came  only  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple (cf  Heb  2:17),  the  Church,  containing  sinners  in  its  own  bosom,  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
holy  and  always  in  need  of  purification  and  it  pursues  unceasingly  penance  and  renewal’  {LG  §8). 

1 .2  One  Faith,  One  Baptism,  One  Body 

9.  The  first  Agreed  Statement  of  the  Commission  affirmed  that  Catholics  and  Disciples  share  the 
apostolic  faith  of  the  Church  in  one  God,  revealed  in  three  persons.  This  faith  has  been  faithfully 
proclaimed  from  age  to  age  in  different  times  and  circumstances  ( A&C , §§36-37).  In  the  third 


1.  The  quotations  are  from  A.  Campbell,  ‘Foundation  of  Christian  Union,  The  Christian  System  (4th  edn, 
Cincinnati  OH  1867),  107;  and  UR  §1. 
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phase  of  the  Dialogue  members  discovered  that  Disciples  and  Catholics  shared  more  agreement 
about  the  first  seven  ecumenical  councils  than  had  previously  been  recognized  (. RHF  §§3.12-13). 
That  unity  of  faith  is  also  expressed  in  the  one  baptism,  which  we  share,  as  affirmed  in  Apostolicity 
and  Catholicity  ( A&C  §24). 

10.  If  we  share  one  faith  and  one  baptism,  in  what  sense  can  we  speak  of  being  part  of  One 
Body?  The  first  Agreed  Statement  spoke  of  Catholics  and  Disciples  as  having  a communion  in 
via’.  ‘The  unique  unity  of  the  One  Church  of  God  is  the  goal.  We  are  already  on  the  way;  we  have 
taken  the  first  step  in  faith  through  baptism  which  is  also  the  call  to  that  final  unity’  (A&C  §57). 
This  reflects  the  recognition,  expressed  in  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism , that  ‘those  who  believe  in 
Christ  and  have  been  truly  baptized  are  in  a certain,  although  imperfect,  communion  with  the 
Catholic  Church’  (UR  §3);2  it  also  corresponds  to  the  less-formally-stated  Disciples  conviction 
that  persons  baptized  in  other  churches  (whether  as  infants  or  at  a later  age)  are  sisters  and  broth- 
ers in  Christ,  in  no  need  of ‘rebaptism’ by  immersion. 

11.  The  fact  remains  that  our  communion  at  present  is  imperfect.  We  need  to  explore  further 
the  implications  of  the  kind  of  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  although  it  is  imperfect, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  those  who  belong  to  separated  communities.  While  there  is  an  apparent  lack 
of  agreement  on  substantial  questions  of  faith,  we  need  to  identify  and  explore  these  questions 
more  precisely  than  we  have  done  so  far.  Thus  we  have  appreciated  with  new  force  two  related 
questions,  which  we  pose  to  each  other.  Catholics  ask  Disciples  in  what  ways  they  understand 
themselves  to  be  catholic  and  apostolic.  Disciples  ask  Catholics  what  space  there  is  for  Disciples 
within  the  Catholic  understanding  of  the  catholicity  and  apostolicity  of  the  Church.  In  Apostolic- 
ity and  Catholicity  the  Commission  spoke  of ‘a  quality  of  evangelical  life  marked  by  the  will  to  be 
faithful  to  Christ  and  open  to  one  another. . . This  metanoia  thus  provides  what  might  be  called  an 
“evangelical  space”. . .in  which  we  find  God’s  grace  newly  available  to  bind  us  together  in  praising, 
blessing,  beseeching  the  God  who  makes  us  one’  (A&C  §19).  Further  reflection  upon  this  may 
offer  some  clues  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  questions  posed  above. 

12.  Apostolicity  and  Catholicity  described  our  task  as  to  give  external  expression  to  the  com- 
munion on  the  way  (A&C  §57).  Ecumenical  dialogue  should  discover  and  publicly  acknowledge 
the  unity  we  already  share,  and  then  ‘put  this  unity  to  work’  through  various  kinds  of  encounter 
and  joint  action.3  With  this  in  mind,  we  give  thanks  for  the  way  Disciples  and  Catholics  in 
numerous  local  settings  have  begun  to  pray  for  and  with  one  another,  to  engage  in  common 
witness,  to  act  together  on  behalf  of  persons  marginalized  by  society,  and  to  participate  in  each 
other’s  community  life.  These  are  important  signs  of  hospitality, ‘making  room’ for  one  another  as 
those  who  are  commonly  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ.  We  hope  that  our  communities 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  signs  of  koinonia  already  officially  permitted;  and  we 
recommend  that  information  about  such  activities  be  widely  disseminated  in  our  congregations 
and  parishes,  and  that  they  be  encouraged  to  express  our  communion  in  via  in  ways  appropriate 
to  their  local  settings. 

1.3  Summary 

13.  Disciples  and  Catholics  therefore  discover  promising  agreement  in  their  understanding  of  the 
implications  of  their  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  Christ.  This  understanding  of  the  Church 
as  communion  (explored  particularly  in  the  second  Agreed  Statement)  obliges  us  to  regard  the 


2.  The  phrase  ‘in  quadam  cum  ecclesia  catholica  communione , etsi  non  perfectia  has  been  variously  translated.  The 
translation  in  the  text  is  from  The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church , §818;  Tanner  renders  it  ‘in  some  kind  of 
communion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  even  though  this  communion  is  imperfect’,  Tanner  ii,  910;  W.M. 
Abbott  gives  a certain,  though  imperfect,  communion,  The  Documents  of  Vatican  II  (Geoffrey  Chapman,  New 
York  NY  1966),  345;  Austin  Flannery  gives  ‘some,  though  imperfect,  communion,  Vatican  Council II:  The 
Conciliar  and  Post  Conciliar  Documents  (Leominster  1981),  455. 

3.  J.  Ratzinger,  Church , Ecumenism  and  Politics  (Crossroad,  New  York  1988),  139-40. 
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Church’s  existence  as  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God  and  not  a matter  of  human  construction. 
Equally  it  underlines  the  seriousness  of  our  separation  from  anyone  who  shares  the  common 
apostolic  faith  in  the  triune  God. 

2. The  Risen  Christ  and  the  Living  Word:  Word  and  Sacrament  in  the  Church 

14.  Unity  in  Christ  is  more  than  identification  with  a group  of  people  who  have  a continuous 
historical  existence  and  look  to  a common  founder.  The  significance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
is  that  he  is  dynamically  present  in  both  Church  and  world.  The  final  promise  of  Christ  - ‘I  am 
with  you  always’  (Mt  28:20)  - has  been  a personal  source  of  guidance  for  Christians  through  the 
ages;  it  has  also  been  the  basis  of  a wider  belief  in  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world  and  of  a 
specific  belief  in  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church.  For  example,  we  agreed  that  in  the  mission 
of  the  Church  Christ  is  present  in  prayer,  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  the  liturgy,  in  the  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  eucharist,  in  the  preached  Word,  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and 
in  self-sacrificing  love. 

2.1  The  Presence  of  the  Risen  Christ  in  the  World 

15.  The  world  itself  is  God’s  creation  and,  although  it  has  been  marred  by  the  sinfulness  of  human- 
ity, God’s  purpose  for  it  will  not  be  finally  frustrated.  Catholics  and  Disciples  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  Son  of  God,  was  sent  into  the  world  by  God  to  reveal  God’s  redemptive  will  and 
that  by  his  death  and  resurrection  this  redemption  was  achieved.  No  longer  confined  to  a par- 
ticular place  and  time,  the  risen  Christ  is  present  in  the  world  God  created.  In  Matthew’s  Gospel 
Jesus  identifies  himself  with  those  who  are  hungry,  thirsty,  naked,  sick,  strangers  or  in  prison  (Mt. 
25:40).  Christians  through  the  ages  have  been  inspired  by  the  thought,  not  only  that  Christ  sends 
them  into  the  world  with  the  promise  of  his  continuing  presence,  but  also  that  he  is  already  there 
waiting  to  be  recognised  in  the  world.  There  is  a long  tradition  in  the  Church  that  those  who  are 
not  professed  Christians  may  do  God’s  will.  In  his  ministry  Christ  emphasised  that  ‘whoever  does 
the  will  of  God  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother’  (Mk  3:35).  Many  aspects  of  public  life  in 
the  modern  world  reflect  the  attempt  to  embody  Christian  values,  and  Christians  are  able  to  join 
with  non- Christians  in  urging  political  action  on  questions  such  as  the  relief  of  poverty,  hunger 
and  disease.  Christians  believe  that  Christ  is  mysteriously  present  in  the  world  in  a hidden  way, 
and  that  he  sends  his  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  agent  in  the  righting  of  wrongs  and  the  remedying  of 
injustice,  as  well  as  in  the  healing  of  the  nations.  One  day  Christ  will  return  in  glory;  we  do  not 
know  the  time  but  live  waiting  and  praying. 

2.2  The  Presence  of  the  Risen  Christ  in  the  Church 

16.  Both  Disciples  and  Catholics  also  speak  of  the  gift  of  Christ’s  presence,  experienced  in  the 
Church.  Christ  promised  that  he  would  be  present  wherever  two  or  three  gather  in  his  name  (Mt. 
18:20);  he  constantly  urged  his  disciples  to  pray,  just  as  he  prayed  himself  (Mk  6:46,  Lk  9:28,  Jn  14: 
13-16,  Jn  17,  Heb  5:7). The  apostles  likewise  urged  their  churches  to  pray  (Eph  6:18, 1 Thess  5:13, 
1 Pet  4:7, 1 Jn  3:21-22).  When  the  churches  gathered  together  they  were  urged  to  ‘offer  spiritual 
sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ’  (1  Pet  2:5b)  and  to  five  lives  of  holiness. 

17.  Both  Disciples  and  Catholics  recognize  those  whose  lives  stand  out  as  revealing  the  holi- 
ness willed  by  God  - a response  to  the  gift  of  Christ,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  and  compassionate  living.  The  holiness  of  the  Church  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  Son  of  God  has 
given  himself  for  her  to  sanctify  her  and  make  a source  of  sanctification  (Jn  17:19, 1 Cor  3:17,  Eph 
5:25b-27).The  holiness  of  the  Church  is  a perpetual  resource  for  her  members  who  recognise  their 
need  of  conversion  and  sanctification.  But  we  both  also  insist  that  spiritual  life  involves  a constant 
struggle  and  a humility  that  resists  any  claims  to  our  own  ‘achievement’  of  holiness.  The  focus  is 
always  on  the  work  God  has  done  and  is  doing  in  us.  Beyond  that,  spiritual  growth  is  always  finked 
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to  concern  for  the  other  - an  insight  reinforced  by  the  supreme  example  of  God’s  self-giving  love 
for  the  other  seen  in  the  Incarnation  and  the  Cross.  In  thinking  about  these  matters,  we  acknowl- 
edged a shared  treasury  of  spiritual  teachers  and  persons  whose  writings  and  lived  witness  we  look 
to  for  inspiration,  persons  in  whom  we  see’  Christ. 

18.  Because  divisions  among  Christians  contradict  the  holiness  to  which  the  Christian  commu- 
nity is  called,  Paul  rebuked  the  Corinthians  for  their  bad  behaviour  at  the  Lord’s  Table.  Indeed  he 
told  them  that  the  consequence  of  these  divisions  was  that  they  were  unable  to  discern  the  Lord’s 
body  (1  Cor  11:17-34),  thereby  illustrating  the  link  between  Christian  living  and  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church.  The  Pauline  emphasis  was  not  unique.  In  John’s  Gospel  the  identification  of  Christ 
with  the  Word  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God’  (Jn  1:2),  the  spring  of  water  gushing  up  to 
eternal  life’  (Jn  4:14)  and  ‘the  living  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven’  (Jn  6:51)  enables  us  to 
understand  the  ways  in  which  Word  and  sacrament  are  integrally  related  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

2.3  The  Dynamism  of  God's  Word 

19.  In  the  Bible  the  Word  of  God  is  active  and  potent.  The  Old  Testament  presents  the  Word  as 
performative:  the  Word  brings  about  something.  It  is  the  biblical  way  of  expressing  God’s  effective 
action:  ‘by  the  word  of  the  Lord  the  heavens  were  made’  (Ps  33:6).  At  the  same  time,  God’s  Word 
calls  for  a response;  it  must  be  heard  in  faith.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  Word  of  God  becomes 
flesh  so  that  now  in  these  last  days  God  has  spoken  to  us  by  the  Son  (cf  Heb  1:2).  The  Word 
become  flesh  is  the  central  mystery  of  the  New  Testament:  God’s  hidden  purpose  now  revealed. 
The  Word  of  God  and  mystery  are  two  ways  of  speaking  about  one  reality,  Christ,  who  died  and 
rose  again,  ‘the  word  of  God  fully  known,  the  mystery  hidden  for  ages  and  generations  but  now 
made  manifest  to  his  saints’  (Col.  1:25-26).  ‘When  I came  to  you,  brothers  and  sisters,  I did  not 
come  proclaiming  the  mystery  of  God  to  you  in  lofty  words  or  wisdom’  (I  Cor.  2:1). 

2.4  The  Unity  of  Word  and  Sacrament 

20.  In  the  Pauline  letters,  the  Greek  term  musterion  (‘mystery’)  was  sometimes  translated  into 
Latin  as  sacramentum.A  Its  primary  meaning  is  not  a ritual  action  but  God’s  saving  plan  revealed 
in  Christ.  Both  baptism  and  eucharist  were  instituted  by  Christ  as  means  for  incorporating  ‘those 
who  were  being  saved’  (Acts  2:47)  into  the  Christian  community.  In  early  Christian  thought  Word 
and  sacrament  were  not  understood  as  two  different  realities,  but  as  two  ways  of  referring  to  the 
same  reality.  When  the  word  ‘sacrament’  began  to  be  used  to  refer  as  well  to  ritual  signs,  the  bibli- 
cal sense  was  retained,  so  that  these  signs  were  understood  to  be  participations  in  the  great  sacra- 
ment (mystery)  of  Christ’s  saving  work,  made  present  in  the  Church,  which  is  like  a sacrament  of 
Christ’s  action:  ‘What  was  visible  in  our  Saviour  has  passed  over  into  his  mysteries  (Pope  Leo  I).4 5 
These  signs  are  not  contrasted  with  the  word;  they  are,  as  Augustine  explained,  the  ‘visible  word’.6 
This  understanding  deeply  marked  the  Christian  tradition  from  its  first  centuries. 


4.  In  the  first  century  of  the  history  of  Disciples  the  word  ‘sacrament’ was  rarely  used;  instead  Holy  Baptism 
and  Holy  Communion  were  referred  to  as  ‘ordinances’,  reflecting  the  belief  (going  back  to  John  Calvin)  that 
they  were  to  be  seen  more  as  instituted  by  Christ  than  by  the  Church.  In  the  twentieth  century  Disciples 
concluded  that  this  was  a distinction  without  a difference.  Thus  the  British  Churches  of  Christ  scholar  Wil- 
liam Robinson  published  a guide  for  church  members  on  baptism  and  communion  in  1925  entitled  Holy 
Ordinances , and  a later  one  on  The  Sacraments  and  Life  in  1949. 

5.  ‘ Quod  itaque  Redemptoris  nostri  conspicuum  fuit , in  sacramenta  transivit',  Leo  the  Great,  Sermon  74.2,  PL 
54, 398;  cf  LG  §1. 

6.  ‘If  you  take  away  the  word,  what  is  the  water  except  merely  water?  The  Word  is  added  to  the  element  and 
the  result  is  the  sacrament,  as  a kind  of  visible  word’:  ‘Detrahe  verbum , et  quid  est  aqua  nic  aqua?  Accedit  ver- 
bum  ad  elementum,  et  jit  Sacramentum,  etiam  ipsum  tanquam  visibile  verbum , Augustine,  Tractatus  in  Joannis 
Evangelium , 80.3,  {PL  35:1840);  English  translation  in  Library  of  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  vii,  ed  P. 
Schaff  (1888,  reprinted  1983,  Grand  Rapids,  MI),  344. 
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21.  Because  of  the  biblical  sense  of  God’s  Word,  the  early  Church  understood  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  spoken  in  a sacrament  were,  by  divine  power,  efficacious.  Medieval  Catholic  theologians  con- 
tinued this  teaching.  Disciples  retained  the  biblical  sense  of  the  efficaciousness  of  the  sacraments. 
Biblical  texts  were  used  to  show  that  persons  are  begotten  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  impregnated  by 
the  Word,  and  born  of  the  water’.7  Belief  in  the  power  of  baptism  to  remit  sins  was  a basic  belief 
of  the  early  Disciples  movement.  The  purpose  of  the  sacraments  is  fully  achieved  only  when  they 
are  received  in  faith.  Underlying  all  sacramental  belief  is  a conviction  of  the  power  and  readiness 
of  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  respond  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  ask  in  faith. 

22.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  another  way  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  heard  in  the 
ecclesial  community.  Celebrations  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist  in  both  traditions  normally  include 
readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  baptism  Jesus’  command  to  baptize  is  repeated 
and  obeyed  and  there  is  a prayer  that  by  the  use  of  water  the  one  to  be  baptized  will  be  cleansed 
from  sin.  In  the  eucharist  Jesus’  words  of  institution  in  relation  to  the  bread  and  wine  (either  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  or  by  St  Paul)  will  be  invariably  repeated. 

23.  Preaching  in  sacramental  worship  is  understood  as  an  extension  of  God’s  efficacious  word, 
words  about  the  Word  Incarnate.  Christ  is  also  present  through  the  preached  Word.  Both  Catho- 
lics and  Disciples  emphasize  the  power  of  preaching.  Disciples  and  Catholics  celebrate  the  eucha- 
rist at  least  every  Sunday,  so  that  proclamation  of  the  Word  on  Sundays  always  occurs  with  the 
celebration  of  the  sacrament.  Our  agreement  about  the  power  of  God’s  Word  proclaimed  clarifies 
the  role  of  the  ordained  minister  as  the  witness  to  the  Word  transmitted  through  the  Church. 

24.  Because  Christ  is  the  living  Word,  the  celebration  of  word  and  sacrament  is  an  effective 
action,  not  simply  a recollection  of  the  past  or  a reading  of  written  words.  Both  Disciples  and 
Catholics  believe  that  in  the  Church  Christ  himself  acts  in  the  sacraments.  For  Catholics  the 
eucharistic  prayer  at  the  centre  of  the  Mass  makes  this  clear.  For  Disciples  the  prayers  at  the 
Table  and  the  words  of  institution  highlight  the  centrality  of  Christ’s  action.  Christ’s  action  in 
the  eucharist  is  affirmed  also  in  the  hymns  sung  by  Disciples  before  the  prayers  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  bread  and  wine  where  Christ’s  sacrifice  is  pleaded  before  God.  Typically  in  these  hymns 
the  passion  is  recalled  and  also  represented;  the  focus  is  on  the  present  action  of  the  Risen  Christ, 
actively  present  and  awaiting  a welcome  in  faith. 

2.5.  Summary 

25.  We  therefore  come  to  a threefold  understanding  of  the  presence  of  Christ  - in  the  world,  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  sacraments  of  Holy  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion,  each  based  on  the 
dynamic  Word  of  God.  All  three  are  integrally  linked.  Indeed  the  sacramental  approach  to  the 
whole  of  life  is  one  way  of  affirming  our  underlying  faith  that  we  live  in  God’s  world  and  that  God 
is  continually  active  in  it.  With  this  understanding  we  can  turn  to  examine  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  eucharist  in  particular. 

3.  The  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist 

3.1  The  Eucharist:  Sacrament  of  Communion  in  Christ 

26.  Disciples  and  Catholics  share  the  conviction  that  the  eucharist  is  at  the  centre  of  the  Church’s 
life,  where  we  are  one  in  the  Risen  Christ  and  hear  his  Word  together.  The  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil teaches  that  ‘through  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharistic  bread  there  is  represented  and  produced 
the  unity  of  the  faithful,  who  make  up  one  body  in  Christ  (see  1 Cor.  10:17)  (LG  §3).  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  eucharist  is  ‘the  chief  means  through  which  believers  are  expressing  in  their  lives  and 
demonstrating  to  others  the  mystery  which  is  Christ,  and  the  sort  of  entity  the  true  Church  really 
is’  (SC  §2).  For  Disciples,  ‘the  affirmation  that  the  church  today,  as  in  apostolic  times,  is  called  to 


7.  ‘Remission  of  Sins’,  Proposition  10  in  Campbell,  The  Christian  System , 201. 
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gather  at  the  Lords  Table  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  has  been  a prominent  and  enduring  feature 
of  Disciples  church  life.  Indeed,  it  is  a mark  of  our  identity  as  a church’.  Disciples  experience  the 
Lord’s  Supper  as  an  act  of  inexhaustible  spiritual  richness... that  [they]  share  in  common  with 
Christians  of  all  times  and  places’.  ‘The  Lord’s  Supper  means  more  than  the  church  is  ever  quite 
able  to  say  about  it’  ( CDC  139). 

27.  Both  Disciples  and  Catholics  teach  that  the  Church  is  communion  in  Christ  and  is  charac- 
terized by  visible  unity,  within  which  we  receive  the  eucharist,  the  sacrament  of  the  Church’s  unity. 
The  Church  as  Communion  in  Christ  affirmed: 

This  visibility  is  realized  especially  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  There,  gathered  together  and 
after  having  confessed  their  faith,  the  baptized  people  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  who  reconciled  humanity  to  God  in  one  body  through  the  cross.  There  they  enter  into  com- 
munion with  the  saints  and  members  of  the  whole  household  of  God.  Moreover,  what  is  celebrated  at 
the  eucharist  has  to  be  actualized  in  a life  of  common  prayer  and  faith,  of  faithfulness  to  the  Gospel, 
of  sharing  the  spiritual  and  even  material  goods  of  the  community,  and  of  commitment  to  the  will  of 
God  that  the  saving  work  of  Christ  be  extended  as  offer  to  all  (CCIC  §48). 

28.  Because  the  Church’s  visible  unity  is  so  central  for  both  Catholics  and  Disciples,  the  divi- 
sions which  keep  us  from  sharing  the  eucharist  together  are  especially  painful.  But  different  ways 
of  understanding  the  Church  and  its  unity  lead  us  to  different  practices  in  offering  eucharistic  par- 
ticipation. The  founders  of  the  Disciples,  notably  Alexander  Campbell  and  Barton  Warren  Stone, 
taught  that  the  communion  service  demonstrated  the  oneness  of  all  believers.  For  Catholics,  shar- 
ing the  eucharist  signifies  full  communion  in  Christ’s  body,  the  Church,  which  means  sharing 
agreement  on  the  content  of  faith,  the  sacraments  and  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  structures  of 
authority  (see  LG  §14). 

3.2  The  Eucharist:  Sacrament  of  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ 

29.  Disciples  and  Catholics  regard  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  as  a privileged,  unique  place 
of  Christ’s  presence,  where  his  words  are  spoken  in  obedience  to  his  command  and  are  made 
powerful  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  making  effective  for  those  gathered  what  Christ  first  promised  to 
his  followers  at  the  Last  Supper.  Christ’s  dynamic  word  brings  his  presence  to  those  gathered  at 
the  eucharist  for  their  forgiveness,  healing  and  transformation.  Because  Christ  has  entered  the 
realm  of  the  Spirit  after  his  resurrection,  he  offers  himself  now  to  believers  through  the  Spirit 
as  the  bread  of  heaven,  his  very  self  given  for  the  sake  of  the  world  so  that  ‘whoever  eats  me  will 
live  because  of  me’  (Jn  6:57).  Both  Disciples  and  Catholics  know  the  power  of  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist,  which  remains  for  them  the  central  and  most  important  prayer  of  the  Church.  It  is 
communion  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

3.2.1  Some  Historical  Aspects  of  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist 

30.  While  both  Disciples  and  Catholics  teach  a lively  faith  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist,  they  have  inherited  a set  of  historical  controversies  about  the  meaning  of  this  teaching. 
Their  understanding  of  these  controversies  shapes  their  understanding  of  each  other  and  of  each 
other’s  teaching  concerning  Christ’s  eucharistic  presence. 

31.  For  the  first  millennium  of  the  Church’s  history  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  eucharist  was  affirmed  without  significant  dissent.  In  the  patristic  period,  Chris- 
tian thinkers  taught  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  transformed  into  Christ’s  body  and  blood.  The 
prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  bread  and  wine  might  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
shows  how  ancient  and  widespread  was  this  belief.  Patristic  writers  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Church  used  a large  number  of  analogies  and  concepts  to  explain  this  change  in  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine,  but  following  the  lead  of  Irenaeus  they  related  denial  of  the  change  to  a denial  of 
the  Incarnation.  By  the  fourth  century,  eucharistic  doctrine  on  the  conversion  ( conversio ) of  the 
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bread  and  wine  was  sufficiendy  developed  that  Hilary  of  Poitiers  could  speak  of ‘the  Word  made 
flesh  remaining  in  us  “naturally.”  He  joined  the  nature  of  his  eternity  in  the  sacrament  of  his  flesh 
which  he  allows  us  to  share/8  In  the  fifth  century  Augustine  explained  that  the  eucharist  contained 
the  reality  that  it  symbolized.9 

32.  However,  the  patristic  synthesis  between  the  real  and  the  symbolic  disappeared  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  millennium  and  there  followed  a period  of  controversy  in  the  Western  Church 
about  the  mode  of  Christs  presence,  which  lasted  for  most  of  the  second  millennium  of  Christian 
history.  Already  in  the  ninth  century,  Paschase  Radbert  had  developed  a materialistic  view  of  the 
change  in  the  bread  and  wine,  as  though  it  were  a physical  or  material  change.  Two  centuries  later, 
Berengar  presented  a ‘symbolic’  understanding  of  the  eucharist  in  which  the  gifts  may  be  called 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  but  in  fact  remain  bread  and  wine.  These  positions  stimulated  con- 
troversies and  popular  misunderstanding  in  their  day,  but  they  also  motivated  theologians  to  seek 
clearer  understandings  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  eucharist. 

33.  To  describe  the  conversion  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  theolo- 
gians, synods  and  popes  began  to  use  the  term  ‘transubstantiatin’  and  the  word  entered  official 
teaching  for  the  first  time  in  1215  when  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  used  it  in  defining  the  eucha- 
rist.10 The  meaning  of  this  term  ‘transubstantiatin'  was  brought  to  maturity  by  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Aquinas  used  transubstantiation  both  as  a means  to  counter  materialist 
views  of  the  eucharist,  and  to  affirm  the  change  of  bread  and  wine  inherited  from  the  patristic 
period  and  manifested  by  the  eucharistic  prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Aquinas  used  Aristode’s  phi- 
losophy, which  was  popular  in  the  universities  of  his  day  and  hence  had  an  apologetic  value.  He 
argued  that  in  the  eucharist  the  ‘substance’  - what  it  is  - of  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into 
the  body  of  blood  of  Christ,  leaving  only  the  ‘accidents’  - what  it  appears  to  be  - remaining.  Aqui- 
nas does  not  try  to  explain  how  this  happens.  He  simply  asserts  that  there  is  a change,  not  how 
it  occurs.  He  emphasizes  the  uniqueness  of  this  mysterious  change:  it  is  not  a local  or  material 
change,  but  a supernatural  change.  Aquinas  writes  that  the  body  of  Christ  begins  to  be  present  in 
the  elements  not  in  a local  way,  as  though  occupying  a particular  place,  but  ‘by  conversion  of  the 
substance  of  bread  into  itself  (i.e.  the  body  of  Christ).  Yet  this  change  is  not  like  natural  changes, 
but  is  entirely  supernatural,  and  effected  by  God’s  power  alone... The  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
is  changed  into  the  whole  substance  of  Christ’s  body  and  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the 
whole  substance  of  Christ’s  blood.’* 11  Because  Christ  is  present  in  his  humanity  as  well  as  his  divin- 
ity in  the  eucharist,  Aquinas  explains,  it  must  involve  his  bodiliness  though  this  is  the  transformed 
body  of  the  risen  Christ  that  Paul  describes  as  ‘a  spiritual  body.’ Aquinas  gives  not  a physical  but  a 
metaphysical  account  of  what  takes  place  at  the  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine.12 


8.  ‘Si  enim  vere  Verbum  caro factum  est,  et  vere  nos  Verbum  carnem  cibo  dominico  sumimus;  quomodo  non  naturali- 
ter  manere  in  nobis  existimandus  est , qui  et  naturam  carnis  nostrae  jam  inseparabilem  sibi  homo  natus  assumpsit , 
et  naturam  carnis  suae  ad  naturam  aeternitatis  sub  Sacramento  nobis  communicandae  carnis  admiscuitf  Hilary 
of  Poitiers,  De  Trinitate  8, 13,  PL  10.246. 

9.  ‘Si  enim  sacramenta  quamdam  similitudinem  earum  rerum  quarum  sacramenta  sunt,  non  haberent,  omnino 
sacramenta  non  essent.  Ex  hac  autem  similitudine plerumque  etiam  ipsarum  rerum  nomina  accipiuntPYox  if  sacra- 
ments had  not  some  points  of  real  resemblance  to  the  things  of  which  they  are  sacraments,  they  would  not 
be  sacraments  at  all.  In  most  cases,  moreover  they  do  in  virtue  of  their  likeness  bear  the  names  of  the  reality 
which  they  resemble’,  Augustine,  Letter  98.9,  PL  33.364  (English  translation  in  Library  ofNicene  and  Post- 
Nicene  Fathers,  I (ed  P.  SchafF,  New  York  1886),  410;  cf  Sermons  227.1  and  272,  PL  38.1099, 1257-68. 

10.  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  Constitution  1,  Tanner  i,  230. 

11.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologia,  third  part,  qu  75,  art  4 (ET  by  the  Fathers  of  the  English  Dominican 
Province,  Allen  TX  1948),  v,  2443-4. 

12.  Cf  Aidan  Nichols,  OP,  ‘The  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  destroys  not  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
bread  and  wine  but  these  no  longer  manifest  its  ultimate  reality.  Its  true  substance,  what  is  supremely  impor- 
tant, lies  elsewhere’,  Epiphany:  A Theological  Introduction  to  Catholicism  (Collegeville  MN,  1996),  295. 
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34.  By  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  common  understandings  of  the  eucharistic 
presence  had  again  been  replaced  by  a variety  of  viewpoints.  Terms  once  understood  in  common 
now  received  different  interpretations.  Just  as  today  ‘substance’  would  have  a materialist  meaning 
- something  we  can  touch  and  feel  — so  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  taken  to  mean  ‘materially 
present’,  which  was  just  the  opposite  of  what  Aquinas  had  intended  when  he  used  the  term  ‘tran- 
substantiation’  to  oppose  materialist  misunderstandings.  Martin  Luther  held  to  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  ‘under  the  bread  and  wine’,  but  repudiated  the  concept  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  In  the  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  John  Calvin  condemned  the  use  of  the  term  ‘tran- 
substantiation’ on  the  grounds  of  its  relatively  recent  date,  but  he  acknowledged  that  the  Fathers 
(in  particular  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Ambrose  and  John  of  Damascus)  did  use  the  term  lconversio\  His 
particular  objection  was  to  William  of  Ockham,  more  than  to  Aquinas,  and  his  primary  emphasis 
was  that  ‘the  truth  of  this  mystery  accordingly  perishes  for  us  unless  the  true  bread  represents  the 
true  body  of  Christ’.13 

35.  While  the  Reformers  discussed  Christ’s  presence  in  the  eucharist  in  various  ways,  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)  defended  the  ‘true,  real  and  substantial’  presence  of  Christ  against 
attempts  to  understand  it  ‘as  in  a sign  or  figure’  or  to  combine  Christ’s  presence  with  a remaining 
presence  of  bread  and  wine.  Trent  began  by  recognizing  that  ‘though  we  can  hardly  express  ...in 
words’  the  mode  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  eucharist,  ‘we  can  grasp  [it]  with  minds  enlightened 
by  faith’.  It  therefore  used  the  term  and  concept  of ‘transubstantiation’  in  order  to  affirm  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  explaining,  ‘the  holy  catholic 
church  has  suitably  and  properly  called  this  change  transubstantiation’.14  While  Trent  made  clear 
that  the  term  was  used  ‘most  aptly’,  its  primary  intention  was  to  condemn  terms  or  concepts  that 
deny  its  meaning. 

36.  Disciples  of  Christ  came  into  existence  in  the  nineteenth  century,  toward  the  end  of  this 
second  millennium,  which  had  been  filled  with  controversies  about  Christ’s  real  presence  in 
the  eucharist.  They  separated  from  the  Presbyterian  Churches  because  Disciples  did  not  believe 
that  the  requirement  to  accept  the  Secession  Testimony  as  well  as  the  Westminster  Confession 
as  a condition  of  the  admission  to  communion  was  scriptural  (cf  RHF  §3.16).  Furthermore  it 
prevented  response  to  Christ’s  invitation  to  his  table.  Hence  Disciples  tended  to  resist  tradi- 
tions about  the  eucharist  that  insisted  on  precision  or  detail  in  explaining  Christ’s  presence. 
Disciples  have  continued  to  resist  attempts  to  explain  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the 
eucharist  too  fully,  not  because  they  do  not  believe  it,  but  because  they  have  wished  to  avoid 
divisive  controversies  over  a mystery  where  a variety  of  understandings  has  coexisted  in  the 
history  of  the  Church. 

37.  The  nineteenth  century  was  a period  when  religious  beliefs  were  defined  as  much  in  terms 
of  denials  as  affirmations.  For  example,  although  Disciples  always  saw  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  being 
more  than  a recollection  of  the  Last  Supper,  they  criticized  the  use  of  the  term  ‘transubstan- 
tiation’ as  involving  an  unnecessarily  metaphysical  explanation.  Moreover,  the  earliest  Disciples 
were  reared  in  the  philosophical  atmosphere  of  Scottish  common  sense  realism  in  which  what 
Aquinas  described  as  ‘accidents’  were  understood  to  constitute  the  real,  and  what  he  described 
as  ‘substance’  was  seen  as  an  unnecessary  abstraction.  In  this  different  philosophical  framework, 
then,  transubstantiation  was  taken  to  mean  almost  the  opposite  of  what  Aquinas  had  intended. 


13.  J.  Calvin,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Book  IV,  ch  XVII,  §14  (ed  J.T.  McNeill,  London  1960),  ii, 
1376.  Although  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes  was  published  before  the  Council  of  Trent  met,  the  final 
Latin  edition  appeared  in  1559  after  Session  13  of  the  Council  (1551),  canon  2 of  which  anathematized 
those  who  denied  the  change  which  the  Catholic  Church  ‘most  apdy  calls  transubstantiation;  by  this  time 
opposing  positions  were  already  becoming  entrenched.  But  Calvin’s  relevance  lies  more  in  the  way  in  which 
he  contextualises  the  Tridentine  decrees  than  in  any  direct  influence  on  the  development  of  Disciples  some 
250  years  later,  since  Disciples’  philosophical  frame  of  reference  was  essentially  taken  from  Bacon  and  Locke. 

14.  Council  of  Trent,  Session  13  (1551),  ch  1,  canon  1 and  ch  4,  Tanner  ii,  694, 697,  695. 
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And  the  use  of  Aristotles  philosophical  base  by  Aquinas  - an  effective  apologetic  tool  in  thir- 
teenth-century Europe  - no  longer  made  sense  within  the  different  philosophical  framework  in 
nineteenth-century  Britain  and  North  America. 

3.2.2  Contemporary  Catholic  and  Disciples  Teaching 
on  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist 

38.  The  ecumenical  era  has  offered  the  opportunity  for  greater  mutual  understanding  of  differ- 
ent approaches  to  the  question  of  Christ’s  real  presence  in  the  eucharist.  Nevertheless,  we  also 
recognize  that  we  are  referring  to  a great  mystery  of  our  faith,  a mystery  not  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
unknown  but  that  there  is  an  inexhaustible  depth  in  its  meaning. 

39.  Our  Bible  studies  helped  us  to  discover  the  many  ways  that  the  presence  of  God  is  expressed 
in  the  Bible  and  to  relate  this  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  In  the  divine  name  in 
Exodus  3:14  the  dynamic  and  creative  presence  of  God  in  the  world  and  in  history  is  revealed, 
and  this  divine  presence  is  also  shown  to  be  salvific  in  the  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
temple  showed  a kind  of ‘dwelling’ for  God  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  which  connoted  a dynamic 
presence.  This  tradition  is  continued  in  the  New  Testament  when  it  teaches  that  ‘the  fullness  of 
God  dwells’ in  Jesus  Christ  (Col.  1:19),  and  that  the  Risen  Lord  continues  to  dwell  in  the  world 
in  a continuous  and  new  way  after  the  resurrection.  The  body  of  the  Incarnate  Son,  now  trans- 
ferred into  the  realm  of  the  Spirit,  still  comes  to  us  in  the  eucharist  and  transmits  divine  life.  In 
the  Gospel  of  John,  Jesus  reveals  himself  as  the  bread  of  life,  come  down  from  heaven  for  the  sake 
of  the  world. 

40.  Contemporary  Catholic  teaching  broadened  its  focus  when,  in  discussing  the  principles  of 
liturgical  renewal,  it  emphasized  the  many  ways  that  Christ  is  present  in  the  Church’s  liturgical 
celebrations.  Vatican  II’s  Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy  teaches  that  Christ  ‘is  present  through 
the  sacrifice  which  is  the  mass,  at  once  in  the  person  of  the  minister  - “the  same  one  who  then 
offered  himself  on  a cross  is  now  making  his  offering  through  the  agency  of  priests”  - and  also, 
most  fully,  under  the  eucharistic  elements.  He  is  present  through  his  power  in  the  sacraments; 
thus,  when  anyone  baptizes,  Christ  himself  is  baptizing.  He  is  present  through  his  word,  in  that 
he  himself  is  speaking  when  scripture  is  read  in  church.  Finally,  he  is  present  when  the  church  is 
praying  or  singing  hymns,  he  himself  who  promised,  “where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name, 
there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them.”  (Mt  18:20)’  (SC  §7). 

41.  The  meaning  of  the  term  ‘ transubstantiatin’  continues  to  be  normative  for  Catholic  teach- 
ing today.  In  using  this  term,  the  Council  of  Trent  intended  to  defend  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  real 
presence  in  the  eucharist,  which  it  did  by  opposing  two  extreme  positions.  On  the  one  hand, Trent 
condemned  positions  in  which  Christ  is  present  ‘as  in  a sign  or  figure’,  or  present  along  with  the 
bread  and  wine,  which  remain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  of  Trent  taught  the  mystery  of 
Christ’s  presence  by  counteracting  materialistic  interpretations  of  it.  This  meaning  intended  by 
Trent  is  highlighted  when  Catholics  teach  that  the  bread  and  wine  become  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  risen,  glorified  Lord. 

42.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  early  Disciples  did  not  use  the  language  of ‘transubstantiation’to 
describe  their  belief  in  Christ’s  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  and  today  they  still  find  the  concep- 
tual framework  from  which  it  emerged  unfamiliar  and  therefore  would  not  readily  use  the  term. 
Nevertheless  later  twentieth-century  work  on  Aristotle’s  understanding  of  the  term  ‘substance’ 
and  its  use  in  Aquinas  and  other  scholars  of  that  period  has  exposed  the  way  in  which  this  termi- 
nology has  been  misunderstood  in  the  past.  Furthermore  Disciples  readily  acknowledge  that  the 
ultimate  significance  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  is  not  to  be  explained  by  their  physical 
characteristics  alone.  Thus  they  affirm  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  eucharist,  which 
makes  receiving  the  bread  and  wine  a true  communion  in  his  body  and  blood. 

43.  Disciples  also  have  characteristic  ways  of  describing  the  presence  of  Christ  at  the  eucharist. 
They  affirm  that  Christ  is  the  host  at  the  eucharistic  feast,  and  that  his  presence  is  experienced  in 
the  communion  of  the  faithful.  They  also  affirm  that  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  bread 
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and  wine  become  for  us,  through  faith,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Disciples  gladly  make 
their  own  the  words  of  the  statement  in  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  to  confess  ‘Christ’s  real, 
living  and  active  presence  in  the  eucharist’  which  is  ‘unique’  and  ‘does  not  depend  on  the  faith  of 
the  individual.’  {E  §13).  In  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  ‘the  Spirit  makes  the  crucified  and 
risen  Christ  really  present  to  us  in  the  eucharistic  meal’  {E  §14)  so  that  it  becomes  a ‘foretaste’  of 
the  ‘final  renewal  of  creation  ( E §22).  Disciples  find  that  their  characteristic  ways  of  speaking  of 
Christ’s  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  have  been  enriched  by  the  ecumenical  dialogue  and  they 
welcome  this  expansion  of  their  perspectives. 

44.  The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  now  awaits  a welcome  by  the  believer’s  reception 
of  communion:  it  should  not  be  considered  in  isolation  from  this  purpose.  Catholics  continue  the 
practice  of  the  early  Church  in  reserving  communion  from  the  eucharistic  celebration  for  those 
absent  from  the  celebration  due  to  illness.  This  remains  the  primary  purpose  of  reservation  of  the 
consecrated  elements,  but  in  the  Western  Church  this  reservation  also  led  to  the  adoration  of 
Christ  present  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Prayer  in  front  of  the  reserved  sacrament,  processions 
and  devotions  surrounding  the  reserved  sacrament,  and  communion  taken  to  the  sick  continue  to 
be  lively  aspects  of  Catholic  fife  today.  Catholic  liturgical  instructions  make  clear  that  even  adora- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  reserved  sacrament  should  be  understood  as  an  extension  of  the  sacramental 
action  of  the  eucharistic  celebration  and  that  its  purpose  is  sacramental  and  spiritual  commu- 
nion.15 Disciples  welcome  this  clarification  of  a practice,  which  is  unfamiliar  to  them.  The  anxiety 
felt  by  Disciples  concerns  any  localization  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine,  which 
is  detached  from  the  total  eucharistic  celebration.  For  themselves  Disciples  find  prayer  before  the 
reserved  sacrament  open  to  misunderstanding,  although  they  respect  the  contemplative  and  com- 
munal traditions  of  prayer  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 

3.2.3  Summary 

45.  Disciples  and  Catholics  have  used  different  language  to  describe  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  eucharist,  and  they  have  emphasized  different  moments  of  this  mystery.  Yet  we  both  affirm 
the  mystery  of  Christ’s  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  especially  in  the  bread  and  wine;  we  both 
oppose  reductionist  understandings  that  see  Christ’s  presence  as  simply  materialist  or  figurative. 
We  reached  some  real  convergence  on  this  topic  through  the  elimination  of  mutual  misunder- 
standings, though  we  also  recognize  many  remaining  differences. 

3.3  The  Eucharist:  Sacrament  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ 

46.  Both  Disciples  and  Catholics  believe  that  the  eucharist  is  the  sacrament  which  makes  real  in 
a special  way  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  and  the  entire  fife,  ministry  and  passion  that  led 
to  the  cross.  With  Paul,  we  experience  the  communion  cup  as  a ‘sharing  in  the  blood  of  Christ’  (1 
Cor  10:16).  The  eucharistic  prayer  typically  recalls  not  only  the  passion  of  Christ,  but  the  whole 
story  of  creation  and  redemption,  and  it  also  looks  forward  to  the  consummation  of  the  work  of 
Christ  in  his  coming  again.  In  this  way  the  Church  fulfils  the  Pauline  injunction  ‘to  proclaim  the 
Lord’s  death  until  he  comes’ (1  Cor  11:26). 

3.3.1  Some  Historical  Aspects  of  the  Sacrificial  Understanding  of  the  Eucharist 

47.  In  the  New  Testament,  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross  is  called  an  offering,  made  by  Christ  the 
high  priest,  who  instead  of  offering  sacrifices  daily,  instead  ‘once  for  all.. .offered  himself’ for 
sins  (Heb.  7:27).  In  this  ‘single  sacrifice  for  sins’  (Heb.  10:12)  Christ  offered  his  body  once  for 
all  (Heb.  10:10).  The  sacrificial  understanding  of  Christ’s  death  is  prefigured  in  the  Last  Sup- 
per, where,  according  to  Paul  and  the  Gospel  writers,  Jesus  linked  the  bread  and  the  wine  to 


15.  Eucharisticum  mysterium  {Instruction  on  the  Worship  of  the  Eucharistic  Mystery)  §§5,  24-25,  49-50,  62  in 
Flannery,  Vatican  Council  II 1981, 106, 116-7, 129-30, 134.  Reservation  of  the  sacrament  was  provided  for  by 
Canon  13  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (Tanner  i,  12). 
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his  ‘body,  given  for  you’,  and  his  ‘blood,  shed  for  you’  - the  ‘new  covenant  in  his  blood’  (Mt.  22: 
26-28,  Mk.  14:22-25, 1 Cor.  11:23-27).  In  the  early  Church  theologians  (e.g.  Justin,  Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus  of  Rome  and  many  others)  continued  the  tradition  of  sacrificial  interpretations 
of  the  eucharist. 

48.  In  medieval  Western  thought  the  patristic  teaching  concerning  the  sacrificial  character  of 
the  eucharist  was  developed  to  encompass  the  view  that  the  mass  was  a work  of  satisfaction  for 
sin,  which  could  be  offered  daily  on  behalf  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  identity  of  the  sacrifice 
with  the  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross  was  taken  for  granted,  but  theologians  paid  less  attention  to 
the  nature  of  that  identity  than  to  the  mode  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  sacrificial  elements.  Lay 
participation  in  the  sacrifice  was  understood  primarily  in  terms  of  spiritual  identification  with 
Christ  in  his  passion,  and  devotionally  this  was  expressed  in  meditation,  relating  successive  stages 
of  the  mass  to  stages  of  the  passion.  The  propitiatory  character  of  the  sacrifice  also  encouraged  the 
belief  that  particular  masses  could  be  directed  to  specific  votive  intentions:  the  result  was  a huge 
multiplication  of  celebrations,  and  the  endowment  of  masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the 
donors  and  their  family  and  friends. 

49.  Following  Martin  Luther,  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  rejected  these  theologi- 
cal interpretations  and  the  practices  that  had  accompanied  them.  Viewing  the  Mass  as  a sacrifice 
made  it  into  a ‘work’  rejected  by  their  theology  of  God’s  grace,  they  argued.  They  emphasized  that 
the  eucharist  was  not  a repetition  but  a memorial  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  which  had  been 
made  once-for-all  and  was  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  all  humanity.  The  Reformers  differed 
among  themselves  about  the  meaning  they  gave  to  ‘memorial’. 

50.  To  counteract  the  Reformers,  the  Council  of  Trent  cited  teaching  from  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Church  and  taught  that  the  Mass  is  a sacrifice  in  a true  and  proper  sense  and  not  just  ‘a 
bare  commemoration’.  Trent  also  said  that  the  Mass  is  the  same  sacrifice  as  that  of  the  cross, 
though  offered  in  a different,  unbloody  manner.  Though  Christ  offered  himself  once-for-all  in 
a bloody  way  on  the  cross,  Trent  teaches,  the  same  Christ  is  contained  and  immolated  in  an 
unbloody  way  in  the  Mass.16 

51.  Three  centuries  later,  the  Disciples  of  Christ  received  and  made  their  own,  without  much 
debate,  the  Reformers’  rejection  of  sacrificial  interpretations  of  the  eucharist.  Disciples  empha- 
sized the  character  of  the  eucharist  as  a meal  where  the  sacrifice  offered  is  the  praise  and  thanks- 
giving of  the  believers. 

3.3.2  Contemporary  Catholic  and  Disciples  Teaching 
on  the  Sacrificial  Understanding  of  the  Eucharist 

52.  Both  Disciples  and  Catholics  have  benefited  from  the  twentieth  century  recovery  of  the  bibli- 
cal understanding  of  memorial  (anamnesis),  whereby  what  is  remembered  is  re-presented  or  re- 
enacted by  the  worshipping  community.  In  our  discussions,  we  linked  the  recovery  of  memorial 
(anamnesis)  to  the  larger  recovery  of  the  dynamism  of  God’s  Word.  For  Catholics,  the  recovery 
of  biblical  language  of  memorial  (anamnesis)  helps  to  correct  some  theological  misinterpretations 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  While  Trent  taught  that  a new  oblation  of  the  Cross  was 
not  being  made  at  every  eucharistic  celebration,  some  theological  interpretations  of  Trent  gave 
the  impression  of  a new  oblation  repeated  daily  during  the  eucharistic  celebration.  It  was  not  easy 
for  some  Catholic  theologians  to  find  a conceptual  tool  which  allowed  the  radical  once-for-all 
(ephapax)  oblation  to  be  held  together  with  its  perpetual  presence  in  sacramental  form.  But  the 
biblical  concept  of  memorial  provided  this  tool.  For  Disciples,  the  recovery  of  the  biblical  mean- 
ing of  memorial  helps  to  prevent  misunderstanding  this  term  as  simply  mental  recall,  even  though 
the  Reformers  themselves  avoided  this  misunderstanding:  ‘These  acts  of  God  in  history  [in  the 


16.  ‘Teaching  and  canons  on  the  most  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass’,  canon  3,  ch  2,  Council  of  Trent  (Session 
22), Tanner  ii,  735,  733. 
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anamnesis\  were  those  which  had  meaning  for  eternity,  and  they  were  here  set  forth  and  actualized 
in  the  lives  of  the  worshippers’.17 

53.  Both  Catholics  and  Disciples  participated  in  drafting  the  statement  of  Baptism , Eucharist 
and  Ministry , and  we  find  it  particularly  helpful  in  its  discussion  of  memorial  (anamnesis).  It  says, 
‘The  eucharist  is  the  sacrament  of  the  unique  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who  ever  lives  to  make  interces- 
sion for  us’  (E  §8)  and  its  accompanying  commentary:  ‘It  is  in  the  light  of  the  significance  of  the 
eucharist  as  intercession  that  references  to  the  eucharist  in  Catholic  theology  as  “propitiatory 
sacrifice”  may  be  understood.  The  understanding  is  that  there  is  only  one  expiation,  that  of  the 
unique  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  made  actual  in  the  eucharist  and  presented  before  the  Father  in  the 
intercession  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  for  all  humanity. ’The  eucharist  is  a sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  offered  by  the  worshippers;  and  by  being  joined  to  Christ  they  are  also  drawn  into 
the  self-offering  which  constitutes  Christ’s  sacrifice  to  the  Father.  The  eucharist  hence  re-presents 
to  those  sharing  in  it  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross;  and  communion  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
both  based  upon  and  results  in  a call  to  discipleship. 

54.  We  have  found  the  perspective  of  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  helpful  to  understand 
sacrificial  interpretations  of  the  eucharist.  But  we  also  noted  that  in  their  response  to  Baptism , 
Eucharist  and  Ministry  (which  was  largely  positive),  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  did  note  that  the  notion  of  inter- 
cession does  not  seem  sufficient  for  explaining  the  Catholic  sense  of  the  sacrificial  nature  of  the 
eucharist.  The  response  noted  that  Christ’s  once-for-all  sacrifice  is  not  repeated,  but  since  the  high 
priest  is  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  this  sacrifice  can  be  said  to  be  made  eternal’,’  an  idea  not 
fully  captured  by  the  simple  term  ‘intercession.’ The  response  notes  that  Catholic  faith  ‘links  the 
sacrificial  aspect  of  the  eucharist  to  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  [of  Christ]  more  closely 
than  is  done  in  the  text.’18 

55.  In  our  discussions  we  discovered  more  convergence  than  we  had  earlier  recognized  on 
the  sacrificial  character  of  the  eucharist.  Both  of  our  traditions  teach  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
has  occurred  once  for  all  and  can  never  be  repeated.  Yet  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  the 
Church  remembers  by  re-presenting  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  a sacramental  way.  As  long  ago 
as  the  Edinburgh  Faith  and  Order  Conference  of  1937  the  view  of  Disciples  or  Churches  of 
Christ  was  described  in  this  way:  ‘The  eucharist  has  been  for  them  the  great  churchly  service  in 
which  the  Church  as  a royal  priesthood  offers  worship,  but  not  of  a pattern  of  her  own  designing, 
nor  one  determined  by  her  own  preferences.  Rather  the  priesdy  Church  offers  worship  through 
her  Great  High  Priest,  who  is  here  set  forth  in  His  Holy  Redeeming  Act  as  sacrificium .’19  More 
recently  Disciples  have  described  this  remembering  ( anamnesis ) as  ‘not  merely  a recollection  of 
something  long  gone  and  hence  remote  from  us,  but  a re-presentation  which  makes  what  is  past  a 
vivid  and  lively  reality  here  and  now.  Jesus  Christ  himself  with  all  he  has  accomplished  for  us  and 
for  all  creation  is  present  in  this  anamnesis  ( CDC  144).  These  affirmations,  which  may  suggest 
more  convergence  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Response  to  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  than 
the  text  of  BEM  itself,  have  striking  similarities  to  the  teaching  presented  by  the  Catechism  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  explains  that  ‘in  the  sense  of  Sacred  Scripture  the  memorial  is  not 
merely  the  recollection  of  the  past  events  but  the  proclamation  of  the  mighty  works  by  God  for 
men  ( CCC  §1363).  So  ‘when  the  Church  celebrates  the  Eucharist,  she  commemorates  Christ’s 
Passover,  and  it  is  made  present:  the  sacrifice  Christ  offered  once  for  all  on  the  cross  remains  ever 
present’  ( CCC  §1364).  In  citing  a text  from  the  Council  of  Trent20,  the  Catechism  explains  that 


17.  W.  Robinson,^  Companion  to  the  Communion  Service  (Oxford  1942),  35. 

18.  M Thurian  (ed),  Churches  Respond  to  BEM , vi  (Geneva  1988),  20-21. 

19.  R.  Dunkerley  (ed),  1 he  Ministry  and  the  Sacraments  (London  1937),  264. 

20.  ‘Teaching  and  canons  on  the  most  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass’,  ch  1,  Council  of  Trent  (Session  22),  Tanner 
ii,  733. 
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the  eucharist  is  a sacrifice  ‘because  it  re-presents  (makes  present)  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  because 
it  is  its  memorial  and  because  it  applies  its  fruit’  ( CCC  §1366). 

56.  Disciples  and  Catholics  agree  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  sacrament  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
Although  the  once-for-all  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  cannot  be  repeated,  Christians  in  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist  are  drawn  into  the  movement  of  Christ’s  self-offering.  ‘United  with 
him  and  with  the  whole  Church  on  earth  and  in  heaven,’  affirms  the  Basis  of  Union  of  the  United 
Reformed  Church,  ‘his  people  gathered  at  his  table  present  their  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and 
renew  the  offering  of  themselves.’21  Adding  nothing  to  what  Jesus  has  already  done,  ‘the  whole 
people  of  God... in  response  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  offer  up  our  own  sacrifices  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  a giving  of  ourselves  to  God  who  brings  good  news  to  sinners  (CDC  145).  In  the 
eucharist  the  Church  unites  itself  to  Christ’s  intercession  with  the  Father  for  all  people  and  for 
the  whole  of  creation.  ‘The  lives  of  the  faithful,  their  praise,  sufferings,  prayer,  and  work,  are  united 
with  those  of  Christ  and  with  his  total  offering,  and  so  acquire  a new  value,’  the  Catechism  explains 
(CCC  §1368). 

3.3.3  Summary 

57.  Disciples  and  Catholics  both  understand  the  eucharist  as  the  sacrament  which  makes  present 
the  once-for-all  sacrifice  of  Christ.  We  have  been  surprised  by  the  amount  of  convergence  that 
we  discovered,  even  though  we  recognize  that  we  have  different  emphases.  Now  we  will  examine 
a distinct  but  related  topic:  the  different  ways  that  sacrificial  language  has  been  applied  to  the 
presiders  at  the  eucharist  when  they  have  been  described  in  priesdy  language. 

4.  The  Priesthood  of  Christ  and  His  Ministers 

4.1  Some  Historical  Aspects  of  the  Priestly  Understanding  of  the  Ordained  Ministry 

58.  Just  as  sacrificial  interpretations  began  to  be  applied  to  the  eucharist  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Church,  there  also  developed  a sacerdotal  or  priesdy  interpretation  of  the  one  presiding  at  the 
eucharist.  Such  usage  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  which  calls  the  Church  ‘a  chosen  race, 
a royal  priesthood’  (1  Pet  2:9),  but  does  not  use  any  one  word  to  describe  those  presiding  over  the 
communal  eucharist.  But  as  the  parallels  between  the  Last  Supper  and  the  eucharist  were  devel- 
oped, using  the  language  of  Hebrews  10:10  and  the  Old  Testament  in  liturgical  and  theological 
imagery  during  the  patristic  period,  the  presider  at  the  eucharist  was  seen  to  stand  in  a sacramental 
relation  to  the  sacrificial  self-giving  of  Christ  the  High  Priest  and  came  to  be  called  a ‘priest’. 

59.  By  the  medieval  period  in  the  Western  Church,  a priesdy  interpretation  dominated  the 
theology  and  practice  of  the  ordained  ministry.  The  Council  of  Trent  continued  this  emphasis  by 
making  the  priesdy  category  central  in  its  doctrinal  teaching  about  ordination.  God  had  always 
provided  for  priests,  it  taught.  At  the  Last  Supper,  Christ  had  made  the  apostles  priests  and 
entrusted  them  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist.22 

60.  The  Council  of  Trent  emphasized  these  elements  especially  to  counter  those  points 
which  the  Reformers  had  denied,  in  particular  the  sacrificial  interpretation  of  the  eucharist,  the 
priestly  understanding  of  the  ordained  ministry,  and  the  sacramental  character  of  ordination. 
While  the  Reformers  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  ordained  ministry  for  the  Church,  they 
underlined  the  tasks  of  preaching,  teaching,  and  pastoral  care  entrusted  to  the  ordained  minis- 
ter. In  addition,  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Anabaptist  reformers  in  Europe  felt  themselves 
forced  to  choose  between  continuity  in  episcopal  office  and  continuity  in  teaching.  In  this  situ- 
ation they  discontinued  or  deemphasized  the  office  of  the  bishop  and  taught  that  apostolic  suc- 
cession came  primarily  through  continuity  in  teaching.  They  also  ceased  to  refer  to  the  ordained 


21.  Basis  of  Union  of  the  United  Reformed  Church  §15.  (The  majority  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Brit- 
ain became  part  of  this  Church  in  1981.) 

22.  ‘Canons  on  the  most  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass’,  Canon  2,  Council  of  Trent  (Session  22),  Tanner  ii,  735. 
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presbyters  as  priests’  and  spoke  of  the  ‘priesthood  of  the  faithful’.  Disciples  of  Christ  inherited 
this  Reformation  legacy.  Although  among  Disciples  an  ordained  minister  or  elder  is  the  normal 
presider  at  the  sacraments  of  both  eucharist  and  baptism,  they  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  term  ‘priest’,  which  has  a specific  application  to  the  eucharist,  to  describe  the  one  who 
also  baptizes  and  preaches  ( CCIC  §45). 

61.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  repeatedly  addressed  the  question  of  ordained  ministry 
and  its  relationship  to  the  whole  Church.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Council  spoke  of  the  ‘common 
priesthood’  of  all  of  the  faithful,  who  ‘by  virtue  of  their  royal  priesthood,  join  in  the  offering 
of  the  eucharist’  as  well  as  exercising  their  priesthood  through  reception  of  the  sacraments, 
prayers  and  thanksgiving,  and  lives  of  holiness,  self-denial,  and  charity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ministerial  priesthood  of  the  ordained  is  described  as  different  from  the  common  priesthood  ‘in 
essence  and  not  simply  in  degree’  because  it  ‘forms  and  governs  the  priestly  people’  and  ‘brings 
about  the  eucharistic  sacrifice’ (LG  §10).  It  exists  to  foster  and  nourish  the  common  priesthood 
of  all  of  the  baptized. 

62.  Furthermore,  the  Council,  following  ancient  tradition,  affirmed  the  episcopate  rather  than 
the  presbyterate  as  the  fundamental  category  for  understanding  ordained  ministry.  Rather  than 
seeing  the  episcopate  as  conferring  simply  additional  jurisdiction  and  authority,  the  Council 
emphasized  the  sacramentality  of  the  episcopal  ministry  and  the  collegiality  of  the  bishops  acting 
together  as  successors  of  the  aposdes.  While  the  bishop’s  ministry  continues  to  be  understood  as  a 
participation  in  Christ’s  priesthood,  it  also  confers  the  offices  of  teaching  and  governing  (LG  §21). 
Finally,  the  work  of  preaching  is  given  the  eminent  place  among  the  functions  of  the  bishop  (LG 
§25).  Presbyters23  also,  as  fellow-workers  with  the  bishops,  have  ‘as  their  first  charge  to  announce 
the  gospel  of  God  to  all’  ( PO  §4). 

4.2  Contemporary  Catholic  and  Disciples  Teaching  concerning 
the  Priestly  Understanding  of  the  Ordained  Ministry 

63.  On  some  issues  related  to  ordained  ministry,  our  two  traditions  are  in  agreement.  Both  Dis- 
ciples and  Catholics  agree,  for  example,  that  the  measure  and  norm  of  all  priesthood  is  Christ’s 
unique  priesthood.  Christ  serves  as  the  mediator  between  God  and  human  beings,  sanctifying  us 
through  offering  himself  as  a full,  perfect,  once-for-all  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  ‘Unlike  the  other  high  priests,  he  has  no  need  to  offer  sacrifices  day  after  day,  first  for  his 
own  sins,  and  then  for  those  of  the  people;  this  he  did  once  for  all  when  he  offered  himself’  (Heb 
7:27).  Through  his  death  and  resurrection,  constituting  his  unique  and  abiding  high  priestly  role, 
he  established  a new  relationship  between  God  and  humankind  (Jn  17:21). 

64.  In  addition,  Disciples  and  Catholics  agree  that  Christ  has  made  of  the  baptized  a priestly 
people,  bound  to  Christ  and  hence  to  each  other  as  his  body.  Because  they  are  a priestly  people, 
the  baptized  are  to  offer  sacrifices  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  (Heb  13:15,  Ps  116:17),  to  present 
their  bodies  ‘as  a living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God.. .your  spiritual  worship’  (Rom  12:1). 

65.  Disciples  and  Catholics  also  agree  that  the  ordained  ministry  is  to  be  seen  in  the  context 
of  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church.  In  an  earlier  phase  of  dialogue,  the  Commission  has  discussed 
and  agreed  on  the  relationship  between  the  eucharist  and  maintaining  continuity  with  the  apos- 
tolic community.  The  Church  as  Communion  in  Christ  stated,  ‘Both  Disciples  and  Catholics  share 
an  intention  to  live  and  teach  in  such  a way  that,  when  the  Lord  comes  again,  the  Church  may 
be  found  witnessing  to  the  faith  of  the  aposdes’  ( CCIC  §27).  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  works  to  link  the  past  with  the  present  and  to  maintain  the  Church  in  the  memory  of  the 
apostolic  faith,  making  it  present  and  enabling  succeeding  generations  to  appropriate  the  event 
remembered.  ‘In  the  Eucharist  especially,  the  Spirit  makes  Christ  present  to  the  members  of  the 
community’  ( CCIC  §28). 

23.  The  Latin  ‘presbyteri  is  uniformly  translated  as  ‘priests’ in  PO,  whereas  the  Latin  in  the  phrase  ‘ministerial 
priest’  in  LG  §10  is  lsacerdos  ministerialis . 
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66.  In  addition,  the  Commission  agreed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  a variety  of  gifts  or  charisms 
which  enable  the  Church  as  a whole  to  receive  and  hand  on  the  Apostolic  Tradition.  At  the  heart 
of  these  are  the  gifts  appropriate  to  worship,  particularly  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper’ 
( CCIC  §41).  But  within  the  multiplicity  of  gifts  given  to  the  Church,  ‘there  is  a particular  charism 
given  to  the  ordained  ministry  to  maintain  the  community  in  the  memory  of  the  Apostolic  Tradi- 
tion. Both  Disciples  and  Roman  Catholics  affirm  that  the  Christian  ministry  exists  to  actualize, 
transmit,  and  interpret  with  fidelity  the  Apostolic  Tradition  which  has  its  origin  in  the  first  gen- 
eration ( CCIC  §45). 

67.  At  the  same  time,  while  agreeing  about  the  relationship  between  the  ordained  ministry 
and  continuity  with  the  apostolic  tradition,  Disciples  and  Catholics  understand  and  articulate 
this  relationship  differently.  Disciples  came  from  Reformation  traditions  which  rejected  episco- 
pacy as  they  knew  it  in  the  sixteenth  century,  although  ‘Disciples  have  always  recognized  that  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  shared  in  the  local  congregation  by  ordained  ministers  and  ordained  elders, 
is  essential  to  the  being  of  the  Church  and  is  a sign  of  continuity  with  the  Apostolic  Tradition’ 
{CCIC  §45).  The  Commission  noted  that  Catholics  believe  that  the  bishop,  in  collaboration  with 
‘presbyters,  deacons,  and  the  whole  community  in  the  local  church,  and  in  communion  with  the 
whole  college  of  bishops  throughout  the  world  united  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  its  head,  keeps 
alive  the  apostolic  faith  in  the  local  church  so  that  it  may  remain  faithful  to  the  Gospel’  ( CCIC 
§45).  Hence,  the  Commission  has  agreed  that,  despite  different  ways  of  structuring  the  ordained 
ministry,  for  both  communions  the  ordained  ministers  have  a unique  role  in  maintaining  the 
whole  community  in  the  apostolic  tradition.  Both  traditions  affirm  that  ‘the  whole  Church  shares 
in  the  priesthood  and  ministry  of  Christ’  and  both  ‘also  affirm  that  ordained  ministers  have  the 
specific  charism  of  re-presenting  Christ  to  the  Church  and  that  their  ministries  are  expressions 
of  the  ministry  of  Christ  to  the  whole  Church’  ( CCIC  §45).  This  already  represents  a significant 
agreement  on  the  apostolic  nature  of  our  ordained  ministries  and  on  the  issue  of  apostolic  succes- 
sion, although  with  different  understandings  and  expressions  contained  within  it. 

68.  On  the  issue  of  the  representation  of  Christ  by  the  ordained,  Disciples  and  Catholics  both 
agree  and  disagree.  While  they  agree  that  ordained  ministers  represent  Christ,  the  head  of  the 
Church,  they  disagree  first  about  the  nature  of  this  representation  of  Christ  and  secondly  about 
the  relationship  between  the  ordained  ministry  and  the  priesthood  of  the  faithful. 

69.  First,  Disciples  and  Catholics  disagree  about  the  representation  of  Christ  by  the  ordained. 
For  Catholics,  the  priesthood  of  the  baptized  and  the  ministerial  priesthood  are  two  connected 
but  distinct  participations  in  the  priesthood  and  person  of  Christ,  differing  ‘in  kind  and  not  only 
degree’  {LG  §10).  On  the  one  hand,  all  of  the  faithful  are  given  a participation  in  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ  through  baptism.  Christ  continues  his  priesthood  through  the  baptized  who 
consecrate  the  world  to  God  through  their  spiritual  sacrifices.  ‘There  is  no  member  who  does 
not  have  a part  in  the  mission  of  the  whole  Body’  {PO  §2).  The  participation  of  the  baptized  in 
Christ’s  priesthood  finds  its  consummation  in  the  eucharist.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  inten- 
tion and  command  of  the  Lord,  this  sacramental  life  requires  the  action  of  apostolic  ministers 
who  act  in  his  person  and  speak  in  his  name.  The  ministerial  priesthood  is  given  in  a sacrament 
distinct  from  baptism  whereby  the  ordained  ‘are  so  configured  to  Christ  the  Priest  that  they  can 
act  in  the  person  of  Christ  the  Head’  {PO  §2).  Catholics  believe  that  the  ordained  ministers 
exercise  this  function  in  a special  way  at  the  eucharist.  ‘There,  acting  in  the  person  of  Christ  and 
proclaiming  His  mystery,  they  join  the  offering  of  the  faithful  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  Head’ (LG 
§28).  In  presiding  at  the  eucharist,  the  ordained  act  in  the  name  of  all  the  baptized  and  for  their 
sake.  ‘Through  the  ministry  of  priests,  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  the  faithful  is  made  perfect  in 
union  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  sole  Mediator.  Through  the  hands  of  the  priest  and  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Church,  the  Lord’s  sacrifice  is  offered  in  the  Eucharist  in  an  unbloody  and 
sacramental  manner  until  He  Himself  returns’  (PO  §2).  Hence  those  ordained  to  the  ministe- 
rial priesthood  share  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  the  great  high  Priest,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  priesthood  of  the  baptized. 
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70.  Disciples  have  not  developed  such  a detailed  understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
the  ordained  ministry  and  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  They  understand  ordination  to  be,  not  a sac- 
rament distinct  from  baptism,  but  sacramental  in  a wider  sense.  The  foundation  of  the  ordained 
ministry  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  high  Priest,  who  is  head  of  the  Church  which  is  his  body, 
the  fullness  of  him  who  fills  all  in  alT  (Eph  1:22-23).  The  whole  community,  commonly  referred 
to  by  the  phrase  ‘the  priesthood  of  all  believers’,  shares  in  the  continuing  ministry  of  Christ  as 
members  of  his  body.  Hence  in  declaring  the  living  Word,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  ordained  call  the  Church  to  its  own  identity  in  Christ.24  But  Disciples  believe  that  the 
ordained  have  a distinctive  role  in  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Church,  revealed  especially  at  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist.  An  ordained  minister,  as  representative  of  Christ  presiding  at  the 
Lords  Table,  serves  in  Christs  place  as  host  at  the  Table.  The  ordained  serve  in  the  priestly  role 
by  leading  the  offering  of  sacrifices  of  praise  and  worship.  By  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  act- 
ing through  the  eucharistic  prayer  and  the  faith  of  the  community,  the  bread  and  wine  become 
for  our  sake  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

71.  Secondly,  because  they  understand  the  relationship  of  the  ordained  to  Christs  priesthood 
somewhat  differendy,  Disciples  and  Catholics  differ  in  the  way  they  see  and  articulate  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  ordained  to  the  whole  Church.  On  the  one  hand,  they  agree  that  ‘not  all  the  mem- 
bers have  the  same  function  (Rom  12:4).  On  the  other  hand,  Catholics  describe  the  participation 
in  Christs  priesthood  of  the  baptized  and  the  ministerial  priesthood  as  differing  in  kind  and  not 
only  in  degree,  a conception  foreign  to  the  Disciples  tradition  which  rather  speaks  of  the  ordained 
calling  the  whole  community  to  its  identity  in  Christ,  or  representing  Christ  to  the  community. 
While  Catholics  emphasize  the  difference  between  lay  and  ordained,  they  also  teach  that  the  two 
are  interrelated.  ‘The  common  priesthood  of  the  faithful  and  the  ministerial  or  hierarchical  priest- 
hood, though  they  differ  in  essence  and  not  only  in  degree,  are  nevertheless  interrelated,’ Vatican  II 
taught.  ‘Each  in  its  own  particular  way  shares  in  the  one  priesthood  of  Christ’  {LG  §10).  Catholics 
note  that  the  ordained  ministry  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  and  not  apart  from  the  Church. 
In  explaining  this  difference,  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  says  that  ‘the  ministerial  priest- 
hood is  at  the  service  of  the  common  priesthood.  It  is  directed  at  the  unfolding  of  the  baptismal 
grace  of  all  Christians’  ( CCC  §1547).  Disciples  find  such  clarifications  helpful.  But  they  also  wish 
to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  gifts  given  to  all  of  the  baptized,  and  they  fear  any  description  of  the 
ordained  ministry  that  seems  to  undermine  those  gifts. 

4.3  Summary 

72.  Disciples  and  Catholics  agree  the  priesthood  of  Christ  is  the  criterion  for  all  priesthood  in  the 
Church.  We  also  agree  that  the  whole  people  of  God  is  a priesdy  people  ‘called  by  God  for  his 
own’  (1  Pet  2:9).  Where  we  disagree  is  on  the  relationship  between  the  priesthood  of  the  faithful 
and  that  of  the  ordained  ministry.  In  an  earlier  phase,  it  was  recognized  that  Disciples  carry  out 
the  role  of  episcope.  (oversight)  differently  from  Catholics,  but  that  for  both  the  ordained  ministry 
has  a unique  role  in  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  what  Christ  has  done  and  thus  maintaining 
the  Church  in  continuity  with  the  apostolic  faith.  In  this  phase,  we  discovered  further  agreement 
about  the  ordained  ministry,  but  some  remaining  disagreement.  While  both  Disciples  and  Catho- 
lics agree  that  the  ordained  represent  Christ  the  high  priest  in  their  ministry,  we  disagree  about 
the  nature  of  this  representation  of  Christ  and  whether  they  have  a priesthood  distinct  in  kind 
from  the  priesthood  of  the  faithful.  These  disagreements  will  need  further  exploration  in  a future 
phase  of  our  dialogue  together. 


24.  Compare  the  statement  of  The  COCU  Consensus  (ch  7,  §31),  which  Disciples  in  the  USA  have  officially 
affirmed:  ‘Ordination  marks  them  as  persons  who  represent  to  the  Church  its  own  identity  and  mission  in 
Jesus  Christ’:  J.A.  Burgess  6c  J.  Gros,  FSC,  Growing  Consensus:  Church  Dialogues  in  the  United  States,  1962- 
1991  (New  York/Mahwah,  NJ,  1995),  56. 
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5.  Conclusion 

73.  Because  Disciples  and  Catholics  share  a commitment  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  we  have 
carefully  listened  to  each  other  and  talked  together  to  discern  a way  forward  in  our  dialogue.  We 
began  with  our  common  conviction  that  God  is  present  throughout  the  world  and  in  the  Church, 
speaking  a Word  that  is  dynamic  and  effective.  In  Christ,  the  Word  of  God  became  flesh,  and 
through  his  death  and  resurrection  he  moved  into  a new  dimension  that  enables  him  to  be  present 
to  all  time  and  space. 

74.  We  sought  in  particular  to  relate  the  presence  of  the  Risen  Christ  and  God’s  dynamic  Word 
to  our  understanding  of  the  eucharist  on  points  where  we  have  disagreed.  The  active  character  of 
Gods  Word  helped  us  to  understand  the  power  of  the  words  of  the  anamnesis  in  the  eucharist, 
calling  to  mind  all  that  God  has  done  for  us  in  the  work  of  redemption  and  proclaiming  this  in 
a way  that  makes  these  past  events  effective  in  the  present.  This  also  illuminated  the  efficacy  of 
the  words  of  the  prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  bread  and  wine  become  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Because  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  he  can  offer  himself  to  believers  for  their  nourish- 
ment in  a unique  way  in  the  eucharist,  a sign  and  foretaste  of  the  new  creation  that  will  be  com- 
pleted when  he  comes  again  in  glory.  Our  common  confession  on  the  efficacy  of  God’s  Word  and 
the  power  of  Christs  resurrection  helped  us  to  reach  more  convergence  on  the  eucharist  than  has 
previously  been  possible  for  Catholics  and  Disciples. 

75.  We  therefore  agree  on  the  integral  link  between  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world,  in  the 
Church,  and  in  the  Word  and  sacraments  of  Holy  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion.  Furthermore 
we  agree  that  the  sacramental  approach  to  life  affirms  our  underlying  faith  that  we  live  in  God’s 
world  and  that  God  is  continually  active  in  it. 

76.  Through  this  dialogue  we  have  come  to  understand  both  why  different  views  had  been 
taken  in  the  past  on  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  also  that  our  perceptions  of 
each  other’s  beliefs  had  been  based  on  misunderstandings.  Both  Catholics  and  Disciples  seek  to 
defend  the  essential  mystery  of  the  way  in  which  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  become 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  To  combat  materialist  understandings  of  this  change  ( conver - 
sio)y  as  well  as  others,  Catholics  developed  the  Aristotelian  category  of  ‘substance’  to  refer  to 
the  underlying  reality  of  things.  The  concept  of  transubstantiation  was  therefore  essentially  a 
defence  against  such  materialist  understandings.  However,  transubstantiation  was  itself  in  turn 
misunderstood  in  materialist  terms  by  the  Protestant  Reformers;  and  early  Disciples  thinkers, 
cradled  in  Scottish  common  sense  realism,  rejected  it  as  unnecessary  or  unhelpful  metaphysical 
speculation.  Both  Catholics  and  Disciples  agree  that  a materialist  account  of  what  happens  at 
the  Lord’s  Table  is  to  be  rejected,  and  both  affirm  the  ultimate  impossibility  of  fathoming  this 
sacramental  mystery. 

77.  Catholics  and  Disciples  agree  that  the  eucharist  is  the  sacrament  of  the  once-for-all  sacri- 
fice of  Christ.  The  eucharist  is  the  new  covenant  in  Christ’s  blood,  sealed  by  his  death  on  the  cross 
for  our  redemption.  In  the  eucharist  the  Church  unites  itself  to  Christ’s  self-offering  to  the  Father 
for  all  people  and  for  the  whole  of  creation. 

78.  Both  Catholics  and  Disciples  affirm  the  sacrificial  dimension  of  the  eucharist,  and  both 
therefore  see  it  as  a priesdy  celebration.  However,  Catholics  identify  the  priestly  action  specifically 
with  the  presiding  minister,  while  Disciples  understand  the  whole  priestly  people  of  God  to  be 
those  who  celebrate  the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  Nevertheless  Disciples  normally  expect  the  presid- 
ing minister  to  be  an  ordained  minister  or  elder,  and  anyone  who  might  preside  can  only  do  so 
after  having  been  identified  and  called  by  the  congregation  for  that  representative  office.  There  is 
further  work  to  be  done  here  in  clarifying  these  points,  which  we  have  barely  begun  to  address. 

79.  Nevertheless  this  is  the  first  time  in  more  than  thirty  years  of  our  Dialogue  when  we  have 
engaged  in  a detailed  discussion  of  the  eucharist.  This  Statement  is  not  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  Rather  it  is  a promising  beginning  - a ‘communion  in  via’. 
We  have  identified  several  areas  where  further  work  needs  to  be  done: 
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a.  it  is  necessary  to  explore  more  deeply  our  discussion  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucha- 
rist  (§45)  and  of  the  sacrificial  understanding  of  the  eucharist  (§57),  in  order  to  examine  how  far 
our  differences  remain  Church-dividing; 

b.  it  is  also  necessary  to  examine  the  ecclesial  implications  of  this  topic,  especially  the  relation- 
ship between  ordination  and  priesthood  one  the  one  hand,  on  which  our  discussion  has  only  just 
begun  (§§69-70)  and  the  relationship  between  the  ordained  ministry  and  the  representation  of 
Christ  on  the  other  (§§40,  61,  69,  74).  We  have  discussed  the  latter  before,  but  the  eucharistic 
context  gives  it  a new  priority. 

c.  in  the  background  there  remains  the  question  of  apostolic  succession  in  relation  to  ordained 
ministry  (§65-67),  which  again  we  have  touched  on  before. 

As  a result  we  may  be  able  to  identify  more  precisely  the  substantial  matters  of  faith  on  which 
agreement  still  needs  to  be  reached  for  the  attainment  of  full  communion  (§11). 

80.  Once  again  we  have  discovered  that  by  careful  mutual  explanation  and  listening  to  each 
other  misunderstandings  have  been  overcome.  The  extent  of  agreement  is  significant  and  offers 
hope  to  Disciples  and  Catholics  for  our  greater  unity.  We  present  it  as  a contribution  to  the  one 
ecumenical  movement. 
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Lutheran-Roman  Catholic:  "The  Apostolicity  of  the  Church" 

1 995-2006 


Introduction 

With  the  present  study  document  on  the  apostolicity  of  the  church,  the  Lutheran- Roman  Catho- 
lic Commission  on  Unity  completes,  after  working  from  1995  into  2006,  the  fourth  phase  of  the 
Lutheran-Catholic  world-level  dialogue.  The  Commission  was  mandated  and  its  members  were 
appointed  by  their  churches,  as  these  acted  through  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  The  study  document  is  presented  to  these  two 
mandating  bodies,  and  so  to  the  respective  churches,  but  as  well  to  the  wider  public  of  persons  and 
groups  engaged  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  Commission  hopes  that  the  study  will  open 
fresh  perspectives  in  the  area  of  ecumenical  ecclesiology  and  will  throw  fight  on  pathways  along 
which  significant  steps  may  be  taken  toward  the  goal  of  full  communion  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Lutheran  churches  of  the  world. 

The  document  offers,  first,  a careful  examination  of  New  Testament  texts  pertaining  to  the 
apostles  and  the  main  aspects  of  apostolicity  (Part  1),  and  then  sets  forth  the  outcome  of  investi- 
gations from  three  specific  perspectives  on  apostolicity,  namely  as  a creedal  attribute  of  the  church 
(Part  2),  as  a characteristic  of  church  ministry  (Part  3),  and  as  a decisive  quality  of  the  teachers  and 
doctrine  which  our  churches  require  in  order  to  remain  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  (Part  4). 

The  History  of  This  Phase  of  Lutheran-Catholic  Dialogue 

In  the  early  years  of  this  phase,  the  Commission  discussed  two  topics  in  addition  to  the  topic 
of  apostolicity,  namely,  first,  ethics  and  moral  teaching  in  our  churches  and  their  significance 
for  ecumenical  relations,  and,  second,  the  degree  of  Catholic-Lutheran  doctrinal  agreement  on 
the  Eucharist.  But  the  Commission  soon  recognized  that  both  these  topics  are  so  extensive  and 
complex  in  themselves  that  it  could  not  do  justice  to  them  while  carrying  out  its  investigation  of 
apostolicity.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  concentrate  all  the  effort  on  the  topic  of  apostolicity.  Thus 
we  present  only  one  text,  which  however  has  grown  to  notable  length. 

The  make-up  of  the  Commission  provided  the  ample  geographical  background  of  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  who  represent  Catholic  and  Lutheran  perspectives  formed  by  fife  and  work  in 
their  local  churches.  They  come  from  Argentina,  Canada,  Finland,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan, 
Nigeria,  Norway,  Poland,  Tanzania,  and  the  United  States. 

During  its  years  of  dialogue,  the  Commission  entered  into  exchanges  with  local  churches  in  the 
places  where  its  annual  week-long  meetings  were  held,  namely  in  Germany  (Rottenburg- Stutt- 
gart, Wurzburg  and  Tutzing-Munich),  Scandinavia  (Finland  and  Denmark),  Hungary  (Dobo- 
goko  near  Budapest),  Poland  (Opole),  Italy  (Bose,  Milan,  and  Cassano  delle  Murge  near  Bari), 
and  the  United  States  (Baltimore).  Reports  were  heard  on  ecumenical  efforts  in  these  locales  and 
the  Commission  sought  to  communicate  to  others  in  these  places  something  of  its  commitment 
to  Christian  unity  and  of  its  dialogue  method.  The  Commission  hopes  that  these  meetings  have 
enriched  local  churches  and  fostered  the  ecumenical  dedication  of  their  members  in  the  places 
where  the  Commission  met. 
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While  meeting  in  Baltimore  in  July  2004,  the  Commission  heard  a report  on  the  then  just- 
concluded  Round  X of  the  Catholic-Lutheran  dialogue  in  the  USA,  which  has  since  been  pub- 
lished as  The  Church  as  Koinonia  of  Salvation.  Its  Structures  and  Ministries.1  Here  the  Commission 
found  points  of  contact  and  a complementarity  between  that  text  and  Part  3 of  its  document 
which  treats  church  ministry  and  apostolic  succession.  Also,  support  was  found  in  the  project  of 
the  German  Ecumenical  Working  Circle  of  Evangelical  and  Catholic  Theologians  {Jaeger - Staeh- 
lin  Kreis),  in  which  two  Commission  members  are  active  participants.  Several  sections  of  Part  4 of 
the  present  study,  on  how  the  church  remains  in  the  truth  of  the  apostolic  gospel,  were  aided  by 
the  Working  Circle’s  ample  study,  Verbindliches  Zeugnis.2 

The  decade  of  this  dialogue  was  marked  by  the  major  event  of  the  Lutheran- Roman  Catholic 
Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification,  signed  amid  considerable  solemnity  on  October  31, 
1999,  in  Augsburg,  Germany.  During  the  first  years  of  its  work  on  apostolicity  the  Commission 
accompanied  and  discussed  the  processes  by  which  our  churches  received  the  Joint  Declaration 
and  reached  agreement  to  proceed  to  the  signing  in  Augsburg.  Some  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion contributed  to  the  drafting  of  the  Joint  Declaration  itself  and  they  along  with  others  helped 
present  it  to  the  churches. 

The  Context  of  This  Study 

The  world-level  official  dialogue  between  Lutherans  and  Catholics  began  immediately  after  Vati- 
can Council  II  and  completed  its  third  phase  in  1993.  The  Commission  that  has  now  completed 
its  work  thus  represents  the  fourth  phase  of  this  dialogue.  The  present  work  should  be  understood 
as  a further  step  along  the  path  of  the  three  previous  phases  and  as  extending  what  they  proposed 
in  the  documents  they  produced.  It  relates  especially  to  the  Lutheran-Catholic  world-level  dia- 
logue reports,  The  Gospel  and  the  Church  of  1972,  The  Ministry  in  the  Church  of  1981,  and  Church 
and Justification  of  1994.3 

An  important  characteristic  of  the  present  work  is  its  connection  with  the  Joint  Declaration  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Justification.  The  Joint  Declaration  has  a notable  weight  and  authority,  because  with 
its  signing  in  1999,  the  two  churches  in  dialogue  formally  received  the  results  of  several  Lutheran- 
Catholic  dialogues  which  had  treated  the  doctrine  of  justification  both  on  the  world-level  and  in 
national  dialogues  in  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

The  Methods  of  the  Joint  Study 

The  investigation  of  the  New  Testament  witness  to  the  apostles  and  to  their  mission  on  behalf  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  contributes  extensive  and  important  results  to  our  document.  Scholarly 
exegetical  study  has  been  central  in  the  effort  to  avoid  an  older  style  of  using  Scripture  as  the 
source  of  proof- texts.  Part  1 presents  the  New  Testament  texts  in  their  complexity  and  allows 
them  to  speak  for  themselves.  Then  Parts  2, 3,  and  4 each  contain  sections  of “biblical  orientation” 
in  which  the  relevant  New  Testament  texts  are  placed  within  the  horizon  of  the  topics  and  ques- 
tions of  each  of  these  Parts.  The  Commission  was  attentive  to  the  dynamic  of  development  within 
the  New  Testament  itself.  In  a real  sense,  the  entire  process  went  ahead  in  the  Commission  as  an 
intense  dialogue  grounded  in  Scripture  as  the  primary  testimony  of  our  faith. 


1.  Eds.  R.  Lee  and  J.  Gros,  FSC  (Washington,  D.C.  2005). 

2.  Eds.  G.  Wenz  5c T.  Schneider,  3 vols.  (Freiburg  5c  Gottingen  1992-98).  In  2002  the  German  Working  Circle 
took  up  the  topic  that  the  present  study  document  treats  in  Part  3,  namely,  the  church’s  ministry  in  apostolic 
succession.  The  Working  Circle  has  published  two  volumes  of  papers,  but  as  yet  no  agreed  conclusions,  in  Das 
kirchliche  Amt  in  apostolischer Nachfolge.  I.  Grundlagen  und  Grundfragen , eds.T.  Schneider  5c  G.  Wenz  (Freiburg  5c 
Gottingen  2004),  and  II.  Ursprunge  und  Wandlungen , eds.  D.  Sattler  5c  G.  Wenz  (Freiburg  5c  Gottingen  2006). 

3.  Given  in  Growth  in  Agreement,  eds.  H.  Meyer  and  L.  Vischer  (New  York/Ramsey  6c  Geneva  1984),  pp.  168- 
89  ( The  Gospel  and  the  Church)  and  pp.  248-275  {The  Ministry  in  the  Church ),  and  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  eds.  J. 
Gros,  FSC,  H.  Meyer,  and  W.  G.  Rusch  (Geneva  5c  Grand  Rapids  2000),  pp.  485-565  {Church  and  Justification). 
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Parts  2, 3,  and  4 also  survey  developments  in  the  church  of  the  patristic  and  medieval  periods. 
Many  detailed  studies  exist  concerning  the  issues  taken  up  in  these  sections.  These  studies  have 
been  drawn  upon  in  a selective  manner  in  the  different  sections,  without  any  presumption  of  giv- 
ing complete  and  fully  nuanced  accounts  of  the  relevant  topics. 

The  surveys  of  the  centuries  between  the  apostolic  age  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation 
aim  to  be  more  than  just  a historical  narrative.  These  centuries  are  for  both  Lutherans  and  Catho- 
lics a common  history  of  the  development  of  doctrine  and  church  order.  The  Lutheran  churches 
see  their  tradition  as  rooted  in  the  mission  and  founding  work  of  the  apostles,  but  also  as  carrying 
forward  through  the  Reformation  essential  elements  of  the  doctrinal  and  structural  developments 
that  occurred,  after  the  aposdes,  in  the  early-church  and  medieval  periods. 

While  not  exhaustive,  the  historical  surveys  have  nonetheless  produced  unsuspected  benefits, 
as  appears  in  Part  3,  regarding  the  transformation  of  the  episcopal  ministry  in  the  fourth  century, 
from  which  an  important  contribution  has  been  provided  to  the  interpretation  of  both  the  Refor- 
mation and  more  recent  Catholic  developments. 

The  sections  on  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Reformation  rest  on  detailed  studies,  but  not  simply 
as  historical  accounts,  but  also  for  systematic  theological  explanations  and  arguments.  Similarly, 
detailed  studies  have  been  carried  out  on  the  modern  Catholic  doctrinal  tradition  as  shaped  by  the 
Councils  of  Trent,  Vatican  I,  and  especially  Vatican  II.  Important  points  are  taken  over  from  Trent 
on  the  Sacrament  of  Order  in  Part  3,  while  Vatican  II  contributes  to  Part  2,  on  the  ecclesial  “ele- 
ments” originating  from  the  apostles,  and  to  Part  4,  on  the  place  and  role  of  the  Bible  in  Catholic  life. 

Limits  of  This  Study  of  Apostolicity 

The  Commission  agreed  from  the  beginning  not  to  take  up  a point  of  serious  difference  between 
Lutherans  and  Catholics,  namely,  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  pastoral  ministry  and  their 
appointment  to  the  episcopal  office.  The  Lutheran  members  of  the  Commission  emphasize, 
however,  that  when  the  text  speaks  of  “ministry”  they  have  in  mind  men  as  well  as  women  as 
office  bearers. 

Concerning  another  controversial  issue,  namely  the  special  apostolic  ministry  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  this  does  in  fact  enter  into  our  study  at  several  points.  But  the  Commission  does  not  pre- 
sume to  provide  an  ecumenical  treatment  of  the  papacy  at  a fundamental  level  or  in  a comprehen- 
sive manner.  Other  Lutheran- Catholic  dialogues,  conducted  in  the  United  States,  have  focused 
directiy  on  the  Roman  primacy  and  on  infallibility  in  teaching.4  Moreover,  the  recent  dialogue- 
study  brought  out  in  Germany,  Communio  Sanctorum  (2000),  contains  a substantial  Catholic- 
Lutheran  exchange  on  the  papacy.5  The  Commission  recognizes  that  it  could  not  aspire  to  add 
new  insights  to  this  discussion.  Furthermore,  we  are  aware  that  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  encyclical  on 
ecumenical  commitment,  Ut  unum  sint  (1995),  has  led  to  a broad  discussion  and  many  publica- 
tions on  the  papal  ministry,  which  we  could  not  hope  to  work  through  and  integrate  into  our  study. 

A Note  on  Language 

This  dialogue  document  has  been  prepared,  at  all  stages  of  the  Commissions  work,  in  both  Eng- 
lish and  German.  The  two  versions  aim  to  respect  the  stylistic  requirements  of  each  language  and 
thus  do  not  stand  in  literal,  word-for-word  correspondence  with  each  other.  But  an  editorial  sub- 
group of  Commission  members  carefully  examined  the  two  versions  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
two  texts  agree  fundamentally  with  each  other. 

4.  See  the  publications  of  Rounds  V and  VI  of  the  Lutheran-Catholic  dialogue  in  the  USA,  Papal  Primacy 
and  the  Unity  of  the  Church  (Minneapolis  1974)  and  Teaching  Authority  and  Infallibility  in  the  Church  (Min- 
neapolis 1980). 

5.  Bilateral  Working  Group  of  the  German  National  Bishops’  Conference  and  the  Church  Leadership  of  the 
United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany,  Communio  Sanctorum.  The  Church  as  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
trans.  M.  W.  Jeske,  M.  Root,  and  D.  R.  Smith  (Collegeville  2004),  treating  the  Petrine  Ministry  on  pp.  51-68. 
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Thus,  both  the  English  and  the  German  versions  of  this  study  may  be  considered  original 
texts  of  the  Commission  and  may  be  cited  in  reports  on  and  analyses  of  its  contribution  toward 
hastening  the  recognition  of  greater  communion  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  the  world. 

Bishop  Bela  Harmatf  Archbishop  Alfons  Nossol 

Budapest,  Hungary  Opole,  Poland 

Lutheran  Co-Chair  Roman  Catholic  Co-Chair 

Part  1 . The  Apostolicity  of  the  Church: 

New  Testament  Foundations 


1.1  Introduction 

l.The  witness  of  Scripture  is  of  decisive  importance  as  we  strive  together  to  explore  the  apostolic- 
ity of  the  church  as  expressed  in  its  apostolic  foundation  and  by  its  apostolic  message.  The  church 
adopted  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Jewish  people  and  established  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
as  a normative  witness  to  the  apostolic  gospel,  that  is,  to  the  primary  and  authentic  proclamation 
of  Gods  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  by  the  first  who  were  sent  to  “bring  good  news”  (Rom  10:14- 
15).  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  both  individual  Christians  and  the  church  at  large 
have  read  the  Scriptures  time  and  again  to  gain  insight  and  guidance  as  they  continue  to  carry  out 
the  divine  commission  to  proclaim  the  gospel  anew  in  every  place  and  at  every  time.  Throughout 
the  centuries,  the  church  has  thus  aspired  to  honor  its  apostolic  foundation  and  to  remain  faithful 
to  it.  The  conviction  has  always  been  essential  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  guide  and  maintain  the 
church  in  the  truth,  and  that  the  content  of  the  faith,  kindled  by  the  Spirit  within  the  confessing 
community  of  believers,  was  primary  and  essential  to  any  outer  form.  The  ways  in  which  being  a 
Christian  was  practiced  and  in  which  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  was  carried  out  have  always 
had  to  correspond  to  the  gospel. 

2.  The  interpretation  of  Scripture  has  identified  and  paid  tribute  to  the  rich  variety  of  voices 
and  forms  found  within  the  New  Testament  in  speaking  of  discipleship  as  a following  of  Jesus, 
and  of  the  apostles  and  the  gospel  they  were  commissioned  to  proclaim,  both  while  they  were  with 
Jesus  in  Galilee  and  by  the  risen  Lord  after  Easter.  The  New  Testament  texts  also  speak  in  various 
ways  of  the  charisms  and  ministries  in  the  early  Christian  communities  in  which  these  texts  were 
written  and  to  which  they  also  were  addressed.  The  examination  of  this  diversity  within  the  New 
Testament  witness  makes  the  question  of  how  it  all  combines  to  constitute  a unified  canon  all  the 
more  compelling. 

3.  Our  churches  have  different  traditions  of  interpreting  certain  passages.  There  are  also  differ- 
ences as  to  which  writings  are  given  greater  emphasis,  while  different  readings  may  even  challenge 
one  another  within  each  church.  The  hermeneutical  task,  however  diverse  it  may  be,  is  rooted  in 
the  shared  conviction  that  the  witness  of  Scripture  is  normative.  The  awareness  of  how  Scripture, 
Tradition  and  traditions  must  be  clearly  differentiated,  while  at  the  same  time  understood  in  their 
state  of  continual  interaction,  is  a crucial  issue  for  the  ecumenical  dialogue  and  an  area  in  which 
considerable  consensus  has  already  been  reached. 

4.  The  New  Testament  witness  as  it  is  presented  in  this  study  document  has  a long  history  of 
reception  in  our  churches  - part  of  which,  but  far  from  all,  has  been  one  of  division.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  question  of  whether  any  concept  or  practice  of  apostolic  succession  can  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament  and,  if  so,  what  this  would  mean  for  the  apostolicity  of  the  church.  The 
question  may  be  further  sharpened  by  asking  whether  the  later  apostolic  succession  in  ministry 
has  a basis  in  the  New  Testament.  The  selection  and  theological  emphasis  of  the  New  Testament 
witness  will  inevitably  take  account  of  the  dogmatic  questions  and  framework  of  the  study  docu- 
ment as  a whole.  It  is  not,  however,  a matter  of  proof-texting  certain  dogmatic  positions.  The  New 
Testament  is  itself  fundamental  in  its  witness  to  the  Word  of  God  and  is  hence  an  invitation  to 
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examine  dogmatic  traditions  critically  and  to  discuss  seemingly  contradictory  expressions,  which 
could  even  give  rise  to  conflict. 

1.2  The  Following  of  Jesus  and  the  Mission  of  theTwelve 

5.  Jesus  preached  the  Gospel  of  God,  saying  “The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand;  repent,  and  believe  the  gospel”  (Mk  1:15),  and  he  called  disciples,  both  men  and  women,  to 
follow  him  and  become  “fishers  of  people”  (Mk  1:16-20  par.;  Mt  4:18-22  and  Lk  5:1-11;  8:1-3). 
In  the  gospel  narratives,  discipleship  is  described  as  the  following  of  Jesus  as  he,  in  obedience  to 
his  Messianic  calling,  goes  up  to  Jerusalem  to  be  rejected,  to  suffer  and  be  crucified,  and  to  rise 
again  after  three  days  (Mk  8:31-38).  The  following  of  Jesus  is  thus  a following  under  the  cross;  it 
demands  self-sacrifice  and  readiness  to  suffer,  and  to  aspire  to  no  other  greatness  than  that  of  serv- 
ing (Mk  10:38-45).  However,  the  gospel  narrative  of  discipleship  is  also  a story  of  fear  and  failure, 
as  many  of  the  disciples  do  not  persevere  to  the  end  but  desert  and  even  deny  their  relationship 
with  Jesus.  In  the  end,  therefore,  it  is  the  risen  Christ  himself  who  appears  to  them  and  redeems 
them,  re-calls  them  into  his  following,  and  re-establishes  his  community,  as  described  in  no.  30, 
below. 

6.  As  they  are  together  on  the  road,  Jesus  teaches  the  disciples  about  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
parables,  exemplifies  God’s  mercy  and  power  in  wondrous  acts,  and  authoritatively  expounds  the 
will  of  God  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  One  key  characteristic  of  Jesus’  fol- 
lowing is  that  the  initiative  comes  from  him  and  that  the  disciples  respond  to  his  call:  “You  did 
not  choose  me  but  I chose  you”  (Jn  15:16).  He  is  their  teacher  (Mt  23:8;  Jn  13:13),  and  imparts 
to  them  a share  in  his  authority  as  well  by  commissioning  them,  as  his  followers,  to  proclaim  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  to  heal  the  sick  and  possessed  like  he  does  himself.  (Lk  9:1-2,  cf.  also  Mk 
6:7-13;  Mt  10:1).  However,  his  discipleship  is  essentially  service,  as  they  follow  and  are  marked  by 
him  who  “came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve  and  give  his  life  as  ransom  for  many”  (Mk  10:44-45, 
and  also  Lk  22:24-27). 

7.  All  four  Gospels  recount  that  Jesus  already  selected  a group  of  twelve  disciples  during  his 
Galilean  ministry.  Mark  reports  that  they  were  appointed  “to  be  with  him,  and  to  be  sent  out  to 
proclaim  the  message,  and  to  have  authority  to  cast  out  demons,”  (3:14-15)  and  he  presents  their 
names  as  “Simon  (to  whom  he  gave  the  name  Peter);  James  son  of  Zebedee  and  John  the  brother 
of  James  (to  whom  he  gave  the  name  Boanerges,  that  is,  Sons  of  Thunder);  and  Andrew,  and 
Philip,  and  Bartholomew,  and  Matthew,  and  Thomas,  and  James  son  of  Alphaeus,  and  Thaddaeus, 
and  Simon  the  Cananaean,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  who  betrayed  him.”  (3:16-19).  The  number  twelve 
derives  its  significance  from  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  following  the  Q^source,  both  Matthew 
and  Luke  interpret  the  Twelve  to  have  a part  to  play  in  the  eschatological  restoration  of  the  people 
of  God,  “in  the  new  age,  when  the  Son  of  Man  is  seated  on  his  throne  of  glory,  will  yourselves  sit 
on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel”  (Mt  19:28;  Lk  22:29-30). 

8.  At  times,  Jesus  selects  from  among  the  Twelve  a smaller  group  of  three  to  witness  particular 
events,  most  often  Peter,  James,  and  John  (Mk  9:2;  Mk  14:32;  par.  Mt).  On  occasion,  Peter  speaks 
on  behalf  of  the  larger  group,  and  he  is  mentioned  first  in  all  the  lists  of  the  Twelve,  corresponding 
to  the  fact  that,  in  the  Synoptic  tradition,  he  and  his  brother  Andrew  were  the  first  to  be  called 
(Mk  1:16-20  par.).  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  Jesus  responds  to  Simon  Peter’s  confession  of  him 
being  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  by  giving  him,  Simon  Bar-Jonah,  the  name  Petros 
(in  Aramaic  Kephas , cf.  Jn  1:42)  and  stating  that  Peter  is  “the  rock  ( petra ) on  which  I will  build  my 
church  ( ekklesia )”.  Peter  will  also  receive  the  power  of  the  keys  to  bind  and  loose  (Mt  16:16-20).  At 
the  last  supper  in  Lk  22:24-34,  Jesus  teaches  the  aposdes  a different  ethos  of  leadership  from  that 
which  is  common  in  the  world:  “the  greatest  among  you  must  become  like  the  youngest,  and  the 
leader  like  one  who  serves.”  He  then  confers  on  the  Twelve  their  eschatological  role  as  described 
further  in  no.  7,  above,  and  no.  30,  below.  While  alerting  them  to  the  trials  ahead,  he  reassures 
Simon  Peter  that  “I  have  prayed  for  you  that  your  own  faith  may  not  fail;  and  you,  when  once  you 
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have  turned  back,  strengthen  your  brothers.”  When  Simon  Peter  responds  by  pledging  that  he 
will  not  fail  Jesus,  come  prison  and  death,  Jesus  pronounces  that  his  failure  is  imminent  - before 
the  cock  crows  that  very  day.  All  the  Gospels  unanimously  report  that  Peter  denies  Jesus  three 
times  at  the  crucial  time  of  Jesus’ trial  (Mk  14:66-72).  When  some  of  the  resurrection  stories  focus 
particularly  on  Peter,  this  may  be  read  to  convey  that  the  risen  Christ  forgives  him  his  betrayal, 
restores  him  to  the  communion  of  love  and  care,  and  calls  him  to  follow  Christ  to  his  death  (Mk 
16:7;  Jn  21:15-22). 

9.  The  Synoptic  tradition  is  in  agreement  that  the  Twelve  were  sent  out  on  a mission  during 
the  Galilean  ministry  of  Jesus.  Their  mission  represents  an  extension  of  Jesus’  own  ministry  of 
proclamation  and  healing  (Mk  6:7-13;  Matt  10:1-11:2;  Lk  9:1-6).  Luke  has  also  included,  at  even 
greater  length,  the  commissioning  of  seventy  others  (Lk  10:1-20).  They,  too,  represent  Jesus  him- 
self so  that  “whoever  listens  to  you,  listens  to  me  and  whoever  rejects  you,  rejects  me  . . .”  (10:16).  In 
its  present  form,  the  commission  in  Mt  10:5-42,  by  applying  the  language  of  an  eschatological  cri- 
sis, merges  the  sending  of  the  Twelve  “to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel”  with  the  experience 
of  the  church  at  a later  time.  The  temporal  transparency  at  work  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  results, 
all  through-  out,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  illuminating  the  later  experience  of  the  church  and  vice  versa. 

1.3  The  Commission  of  the  Risen  Christ  and  the  Promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

10.  The  early  Christian  community  was  convinced  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Lord  even  after 
Jesus  no  longer  appeared  to  them.  The  church  is  the  locus  where  the  Christian  faith  is  maintained 
and  renewed  time  and  again,  from  one  generation  to  another.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  concludes 
with  the  promise  that  the  risen  Christ  will  always  be  with  his  disciples  wherever  they  go  to  the  end 
of  the  age/  world  (Mt  28:20).  In  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  as  well  as  in  Paul’s  writings,  this 
continuous  divine  presence  is  perceived  in  pneumatological  categories.  The  Holy  Spirit  unites  the 
church,  lastingly  and  ever  anew,  with  Jesus  Christ  and  with  its  apostolic  foundation.  By  the  power 
and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  church  is  equipped  for  its  mission  in  manifold  but  ever  pres- 
ent ways.  It  is  thus  enabled  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  time  and  place,  and  the  Spirit  creates  bonds 
of  shared  love  and  community  among  all  Christians. 

11.  In  the  Gospel  of  John,  Jesus  speaks,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  disciples,  of  the  Paraclete 
or  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  will  come  when  Jesus  himself  is  gone  and  who  will  “guide  them  into  all 
the  truth”  (Jn  14:16-17,26;  15:26;  16:7-15). The  Paraclete  will  teach  the  disciples  everything  and 
remind  them  of  all  that  Jesus  has  told  them.  The  Spirit  does  not  add  to  the  revelation  of  Christ  but 
expounds,  uncovers,  conveys  and  applies  the  meaning  and  implications  of  this  revelation  as  they 
are  led  into  the  whole  truth.  The  emphasis  lies  on  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  that  which 
was  once  said  and  taught  by  Jesus  as  well  as  on  the  pneumatic  witness  to  its  meaning.  Indeed,  the 
Gospel  of  John  is  itself  an  expression  of  the  sustaining  presence  of  the  Paraclete  and  the  conviction 
that  “blessed  are  those  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  come  to  believe”  ( Jn  20:29). 

12.  In  Luke-Acts,  Christ,  ascended  into  heaven,  pours  the  Spirit  promised  by  the  Father  upon 
his  disciples  as  they  are  all  gathered  in  Jerusalem  (Lk  24:49;  Acts  2:1-4:33).  They  can  be  his  wit- 
nesses “to  the  ends  of  the  earth”  only  in  the  power  they  receive  when  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  upon 
them  (Acts  1:7-8).  In  the  narrative  about  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  (Lk  24:13-35), 
the  two  are  kept  from  recognizing  their  fellow  traveler.  Not  until  he  breaks  the  bread  are  their 
eyes  opened.  Faith  is  re-established,  as  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is  revealed  in  this  eucharistic 
act.  The  questioner  thus  proves  to  be  the  teacher  while  the  guest  acts  as  host.  The  disciples  do 
not  themselves  seek  out  and  find  the  living  Christ.  As  in  all  the  appearance  stories  he  is  the  one 
who  comes  to  them  and  reveals  himself,  and  the  disciples  remain  receivers  even  as  they  recognize 
him.  The  risen  Christ  does  not  remain  with  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus  beyond  the  moment  of 
recognition.  They  are  left  with  the  broken  bread,  the  Scriptures  that  have  been  opened  to  them, 
and  the  story  of  their  encounter  to  tell.  As  the  Lord  vanishes,  they  change  their  plans  and  return 
to  Jerusalem  that  very  evening  in  order  to  join  the  other  disciples  who  are  already  gathered  there; 
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community  is  being  restored.  It  is  to  this  full  assembly  of  disciples  that  the  Lord  again  appears, 
and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  when  they  are  all  gathered  (and  not  only  the  Twelve),  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  given  to  all  of  them. 

13.  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  also  John  (who  does  not  mention  a previous  commission  in  Gali- 
lee), attest  to  a final,  universal  commissioning  of  the  aposdes  by  the  risen  Christ.  They  were  not 
Jesus’  disciples  only  when  he  still  was  with  them.  Despite  their  fear  and  even  denial,  their  calling 
is  reaffirmed  and  they  are  given  a still  greater  commission  for  the  post-Easter  period.  This  is  their 
apostolic  brief,  which  corresponds  to  Pauls  emphatic  statement  that  he  received  his  apostolic  call- 
ing from  the  risen  Lord  himself  (1  Cor  15:8-11).  The  mandate  may  vary  in  wording  and  in  content 
but  the  authority  it  extends  is  fundamentally  similar.  According  to  the  Great  Commission  in  Mt 
28:19-20  their  task  is  to  make  disciples  by  baptizing  and  teaching;  in  Lk  24:48  and  Acts  1:8.21-22 
they  are  to  be  witnesses  to  the  resurrection,  which  also  implies  the  proclamation  of  the  repentance 
and  forgiveness  of  sins;  and  according  to  Jn  20:21-23,  they  are  to  forgive  or  retain  sins. 

1.4  The  Apostles 

1.4.1  Terminological  Observations 

14.  In  the  New  Testament  apostolicity  is  not  yet  an  attribute  of  the  church  as  such.  However,  the 
terms  apostolos  and  apostole  occur,  always  applied  to  individuals  and  to  their  mission.  Most  New 
Testament  references  to  apostolos  are  found  in  the  Pauline  letters  and  in  Luke-Acts.  Scattered 
references  elsewhere  also  indicate  that  the  term  was  well  established  and  widely  used  in  the  Early 
Church. 

15.  The  terms  apostole  and  apostolos  as  used  in  the  New  Testament  undoubtedly  carry  titular 
connotations  although  this  was  apparendy  unknown  to  pre-Christian  Greek,  including  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Septuagint- traditions.  The  Greek  term  apostolos  means  a messenger  or  an  ambassador, 
“one  who  is  sent”,  and  is  a derivative  form  from  the  verb  apostello.  The  verb  is  the  primary  term 
- without  someone  to  do  the  sending,  no  one  is  an  apostolos. 

16.  The  specifically  Christian  usage  of  the  term  has  been  explained  by  reference  to  a Jewish 
convention  of  commissioning  (. shaliah ),  namely  the  authorized  representation  of  an  individual  or 
a group  in  legal  or  religious  matters:  the  envoy  is  equated  with  the  sender  himself.  In  carrying  out 
the  mission,  the  representative  or  agent  has  full  authority  and  commands  the  same  respect  as  the 
principal.  The  dignity  of  a representative  thus  depends  entirely  upon  the  authority  and  status  of 
the  sender.  However,  as  a legal  institute,  shaliah  is  corroborated  only  by  rabbinical  sources  from  the 
late  second  century  A.D.,  but  some  have  argued  that  Mt  10:40  and  especially  Jn  13:16-19,  which 
seem  to  refer  to  a commonly  used  turn  of  phrase,  provide  evidence  that  the  convention  of  shaliah 
was  already  known  in  New  Testament  times. 

1 .4.2  The  Pauline  Corpus 

17.  The  meaning  as  well  as  the  implications  of  the  term  apostolos  were  a matter  for  debate  and 
interpretation  in  the  Early  Church.  In  Paul’s  letters,  the  earliest  Christian  texts  known  to  us,  he 
assumes  a previously  established  wider  usage  in  the  congregations.  Among  the  ministerial  func- 
tions in  the  church  at  Corinth,  Paul  refers  to  apostleship  as  the  first  charism  (1  Cor  12:28fi),  and 
in  the  long  list  of  personal  greetings  concluding  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  a couple,  Andronicus 
and  Junia,  are  said  to  be  “prominent  among  the  apostles”  (Rom  16:7).  Recent  research  considers  it 
likely  that  Iounian  is  the  accusative  case  of  Iounia,  which  is  a woman’s  name  - thereby  retrieving  an 
insight  held  by  many  of  the  Church  Fathers,  among  them  John  Chrysostom,  Origen,  and  Jerome. 
Rom  16:7  hence  seems  to  support  the  possibility  of  women  having  numbered  among  the  broader 
group  of  aposdes,  and  that  Paul  simply  accepted  this. 

18.  Traces  of  a similar  broad  use  of  apostolos  for  Paul  and  Barnabas  can  be  found  in  Acts  14:4 
and  14:14.  In  2 Cor  2-6  and  10-13,  Paul  defends  his  right  to  the  title  of  apostle  with  intensity  and 
even  some  bitter  irony.  The  way  in  which  he  defends  himself  indicates  that  his  opponents,  whom 
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he  ironically  calls  “super-apostles”  (2  Cor  12:11),  operated  according  to  the  wider  and  generic 
understanding  of  the  title  as  well  as  a different  set  of  criteria  for  apostieship:  besides  enjoying 
certain  exceptional  charismatic  gifts,  they  required  material  support  from  the  congregations  they 
established  or  visited.  Most  likely  they  had  also  a local  base  from  which  they  were  sent  out  and  to 
which  they  referred  and  returned.  This  may  reflect  an  Eastern  (Syrian)  practice,  which  is  also  to 
be  assumed  in  2 Cor  8:23  and  Phil  2:25.  It  is  likely  that  Barnabas  and  Paul  were  also  initially  sent 
out  by  the  congregation  in  Antioch  (Acts  13:1-3).  This  remained  their  base  of  support  to  which 
they  returned  during  their  early  missionary  activity.  At  some  stage  it  seems  that  in  Paul’s  case  this 
connection  broke  off  so  that  he  no  longer  had  any  particular  base.  The  way  in  which  Paul  under- 
stands the  nature  of  his  apostieship,  especially  in  Galatians  and  in  1 and  2 Corinthians,  confirms 
and  emphasizes  his  independence  and  supports  a more  narrow  and  privileged  interpretation  of 
the  title  apostolos. 

19.  Some  have  identified  in  Paul’s  writings  a distinction  between  those  “apostles”  who  were 
envoys  sent  out  by  local  congregations/churches  and  a more  exclusive  set  of  “apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ”  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  risen  Christ  and  among  whom  Paul  counts  him- 
self. This  distinction  is,  however,  not  consistent  as  Silvanus  and  Timothy  are  both  referred  to  as 
“apostles  of  Christ”  together  with  Paul  in  1 Thess  2:7.  A further  possibility  is  therefore  that  Paul 
also  used  the  term  in  a wider  sense  before  his  apostolate  was  challenged.  Once  he  was  compelled 
to  give  grounds  for  and  defend  his  credentials  as  an  apostle,  he  insisted  on  a more  exclusive  set  of 
qualifications.  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  there  is  clearly  some  ambiguity  in  the  Pauline 
usage  of  the  tide  apostolos,  which  Paul  adopts,  both  using  the  wider  sense  as  well  as  a more  narrow 
definition,  which  he  further  develops  to  apply  to  and  qualify  his  own  ministry. 

20.  It  is  essential  to  Paul’s  specific  and  developed  understanding  of  aposdeship  that  the  aposde 
proclaims  the  gospel  as  one  so  commissioned  by  Christ.  An  apostle  is  defined  as  a messenger 
authorized  and  appointed  by  Christ.  In  this  sense  an  aposde  is  a missionary,  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  every  missionary  is  an  apostle.  The  prevailing  view  seems  to  be  that  the  apostolic  charge 
should  be  issued  by  Christ  direcdy,  and  that  an  appearance  of  the  (risen)  Lord  was  a necessary 
locus  for  the  commissioning  or  apostole  (Rom  1:4-5;  Gal  1:11-17;  2:7-9).  In  the  later  reception  of 
the  church,  this  is  the  all-predominant  understanding. 

21.  When  Paul’s  opponents  question  his  right  and  status  as  an  apostle,  his  Damascus  road 
experience  is  crucial  in  his  defense;  he  received  his  commission  to  be  an  aposde  to  the  gentiles 
from  the  risen  Christ  directly  and  without  any  human  mediation  (Gal  1:1;  l:l5f).  He  is,  however, 
also  concerned  with  demonstrating  how  important  it  was  that  his  divine  commission  was  recog- 
nized and  supported  by  the  “pillars”  in  Jerusalem,  even  if  he  did  not  depend  on  their  recognition. 
Indeed,  Paul  takes  care  not  to  present  himself  as  submitting  to  some  supposedly  superior  authority 
in  Jerusalem.  The  fact  that  he  was  accepted  by  them,  is  rather  described  in  collegial  terms:  “James 
and  Kephas  and  John,  who  were  reputed  to  be  pillars,  gave  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship”(Gal  2:9).  The  collection  which  Paul  took  in  his  congregations  as  a ministry  to  the 
poor  among  the  saints  in  Jerusalem  (Gal  2:10;  2 Cor  8-9),  shows  their  solidarity  with  Jerusalem 
and  is  an  acknowledgment  of  Jerusalem’s  significance  in  having  shared  its  “spiritual  blessings”. 
Paul’s  anxiety  as  he  is  on  his  way  to  deliver  the  gift  (Rom  15:25-33)  however  indicates  that  there 
is  mutuality  involved.  By  accepting  the  gift  - assuming  they  do  so  - the  community  (German: 
Urgemeinde)  in  Jerusalem  recognizes  Paul’s  mission  and  his  congregations.  The  gift,  once  received, 
becomes  a token  of  mutual  recognition  and  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  church. 

22.  For  Paul,  the  apostolic  mission  is  fundamental  as  an  ekklesia  is  established;  the  apostle  is  a 
Griinder.  Through  an  apostle’s  proclamation,  the  word  of  God  becomes  effective  in  faith  and  Jesus 
Christ  is  laid  as  the  foundation  of  the  church  in  ever  new  places.  In  this,  the  aposde,  like  those  who 
follow  him  and  who  build  on  this  foundation,  is  a servant  of  God  (1  Cor  3:5-11).  But  the  apostle 
does  not  belong  to  one  particular  place  or  to  one  specific  congregation.  The  apostle’s  mobility  is  a 
sign  of  the  solidarity  and  unity  of  the  whole  church.  He  may  even  address  congregations  he  had 
never  visited,  as  Paul  does  when  he  writes  his  letter  to  the  Romans. 
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23.  An  interdependent  communion  is  established  between  the  apostle  and  the  congregations 
he  helped  found.  The  faithful  life  of  the  congregations  where  he  proclaimed  the  word  of  faith  is 
therefore  a clear  measure  of  his  apostolic  achievements.  The  congregations  are  the  “the  seal”  of 
his  apostleship  (1  Cor  9:2)  or  his  “letter  of  recommendation”  (2  Cor  3:1).  In  this  there  is  also  an 
aspect  of  mimesis,  of  imitation  of  the  apostle  and  a reflection  of  the  apostolic  life  (vita  apostolica) 
to  which  Paul  often  encourages  his  congregations  (1  Thess  1:6;  1 Cor  11:1;  Phil  3:17  and  2 Thess 
3:7,9).  As  some  of  these  references  show,  this  apostolic  mimesis  is  in  fact  an  imitation  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  to  lead  a life  according  to  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ  and  even  to  make  the  life 
and  suffering,  and  indeed  the  death  of  Jesus  visible  “in  our  mortal  flesh”  (2  Cor  4:11).  In  this  sense 
there  is  a succession,  a following  in  the  apostolic  faith  just  as  in  life. 

24.  Paul  had  numerous  co-workers  whom  he  mentions  in  his  letters.  These  also  included  women 
as  the  examples  of  the  deaconess  Phoebe  (Rom  16:1-3)  and  Prisca  (Rom  16:3-5a;  1 Cor  16:19) 
demonstrate.  Some  of  his  co-workers  were  also  co-authors  of  the  letters,  which  Paul  wrote  to  his 
churches:  Silvanus  (1  Thess  1:1;  2 Thess  1:1),  Sosthenes  (1  Cor  1:1),  and  Timothy  (2  Cor  1:1;  Phil 
1:1;  1 Thess  1:1,  Phm  1:1).  Timothy  (2  Cor  4:17;  16:10;  2 Cor  1:19;  Phil  2:19;  1 Thess  3:1-10)  and 
Titus  (2  Cor  7:5-16;  8:6,16-17,23;  12:18)  are  given  important  assignments  in  the  apostles  com- 
munication with  the  churches  and  they  are  sent  to  provide  guidance  to  the  congregations  on  Pauls 
behalf.  In  the  Pastoral  Letters,  which  assume  Timothy  and  Titus  as  the  addressees,  their  role  is  devel- 
oped into  followers  of  the  apostle  in  the  leadership  they  provided  to  the  church  (2  Tim  3:10-15). 

25.  The  foundational  role  of  an  apostle  is  a matter  of  priority  in  time  and  in  sequence,  but  it  also 
has  a formative  function.  It  implies  a responsibility  of  setting  a norm  that  may  subsequently  be 
further  explored,  developed,  and  applied,  but  not  abandoned  and  distorted.  This  is  why  the  apostle 
Paul  writes  his  letters  to  congregations  he  had  founded,  and  also  why  others  later  write  letters  in 
Pauls  name  when  he  was  no  longer  around  to  be  able  to  react. 

26.  The  Pastoral  Letters  go  further  in  spelling  out  the  apostle  Paul’s  role  as  a founder  both  in 
view  of  his  exemplary  way  of  life  (2  Tim  4:7)  and  his  teaching  “in  faith  and  truth”  (1  Tim  2:7).  Thus 
Timothy  is  said  to  have  observed  Paul  in  his  teaching,  conduct,  life  goals,  faith,  patience,  love,  stead- 
fastness, persecutions  and  suffering,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  continue  that  which  he  has  learned  and 
firmly  believed,  knowing  from  whom  it  was  that  he  had  learned  it  all  (2  Tim  3:10-14).  The  Pastorals 
assume  that  Paul  had  in  this  manner  established  measures  by  which  the  churches  could  continue  to 
safeguard  the  truth  of  the  gospel  and  sound  doctrine  as  well  as  the  purity  of  faith  once  Paul  himself 
was  no  longer  there.  The  instructions  concerning  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  indicate  various 
responsibilities  in  this  regard,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  a consistent  pattern. 

27.  In  the  Pauline  tradition  represented  by  the  Letter  to  the  Ephesians,  the  church  itself 
becomes  a thematic  focus  of  reflection.  Apostles  are  mentioned  in  Eph  4:11  in  a context  similar  to 
1 Cor  12.  The  various  gifts  of  Christ  to  be  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers  in 
his  church,  all  serve  to  build  up  the  body  of  Christ.  Significandy,  in  Eph  2:20  the  language  of  the 
foundational  role  of  the  aposdes  is  further  developed  in  that  they,  together  with  the  prophets,  are 
regarded  as  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  whereas  Jesus  Christ  is  the  “cornerstone”,  which 
holds  the  whole  together.  A similar  image  is  found  in  Rev  21:14  where  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb  are  written  on  the  foundations  of  the  city  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  This 
language  indicates  that  the  apostles  belong  to  the  past.  However,  not  only  the  church  of  the  pres- 
ent but  also  the  future  eschatological  city  of  God’s  glory  is  built  on  that  past. 

1.4.3  Luke-Acts 

28.  As  Paul  already  makes  clear,  the  apostleship  is  a part  of  the  post-resurrection  period.  However, 
the  Synoptic  tradition  sometimes  uses  the  term  “apostle”  for  those  who  belonged  to  the  group  of 
the  Twelve.  In  Mk  3:13  and  Mt  10:1-2  the  terms  “aposde”  and  “disciple”  seem  to  be  equivalents. 
This  terminological  usage  is  most  likely  explained,  according  to  many,  as  a retrojection  back  into 
the  time  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus.  The  tide  apostolos  has  retrospectively  been  applied  to  the 
Twelve  since  their  selection  is  so  closely  related  to  their  mission  in  Galilee,  to  their  first  sending 
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by  Jesus.  However,  in  the  view  of  others,  already  Jesus  himself  called  his  disciples  “apostles”,  and 
they  regard  it  as  at  least  functionally  representing  what  is  later  expressed  in  the  Jewish  institution 
of  shaliah  as  well  as  in  the  Early  Christian  understanding  of  the  apostolate. 

29.  In  the  two-volume  work  of  Luke,  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  “the  Twelve” 
and  “the  Aposdes”  are  programmatically  identified.  The  tide  apostolos  is  (but  for  Acts  14:4,14) 
restricted  to  the  Twelve,  who  exclusively  constitute  the  collegium  of  aposdes.  The  Lukan  com- 
position of  this  collegium  has  influenced  the  Christian  tradition  in  a decisive  manner  and  has 
become  the  predominant  configuration  in  iconography  as  well.  In  the  semantic  context  of  Luke 
the  position  of  Paul  as  an  apostle  becomes  problematic.  In  the  last  part  of  Acts  in  particular,  Luke 
portrays  Paul  as  the  main  protagonist,  and  Paul  preaches  and  heals  much  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  twelve  apostles  had  done.  But  because  of  the  specifically  Lukan  notion  of  aposdeship 
as  a privilege  limited  to  the  Twelve,  Paul  cannot  be  included.  Even  though  the  wider  usage  that 
occurs  in  other  New  Testament  writings  is  also  found  in  Acts  14:4  and  14,  Pauls  special  claim  to 
aposdeship  has  litde  support  in  the  prevailing  terminology  of  Acts,  even  if  Paul,  like  the  Twelve, 
has  decisive  importance  as  a witness  of  Jesus  Christ. 

30.  The  selection  of  the  Twelve  during  Jesus’ ministry  in  Galilee  and  the  mandate  they  receive  at 
the  last  supper  (Lk  22:22-38)  prepare  them  for  their  role  in  the  restoration  of  Israel,  as  is  described 
in  eschatological  terms:  in  the  kingdom  of  God  they  will  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
(v.30).  After  the  betrayal  and  death  of  Judas,  the  group  of  Twelve  is  no  longer  complete  and  there- 
fore, immediately  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  a new  aposde  is  elected  to  replace  Judas  and  take 
his  “place  in  this  ministry”  (Acts  1:15-26).  At  the  election,  at  least  two  candidates  appear  to  meet 
the  criteria,  Joseph  and  Matthias,  and  the  lot  falls  on  Matthias,  an  otherwise  unknown  disciple. 

31.  In  preparation  for  the  election,  the  eligibility  criteria  for  service  as  an  aposde  are  listed 
(Acts  1:21-22):  the  person  must  have  been  among  the  followers  of  Jesus  from  the  day  he  was  bap- 
tized by  John  until  the  ascension.  Significantly,  the  criteria  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  fulfilled 
beyond  the  first  generation.  According  to  Luke,  the  collegium  of  the  twelve  apostles  has  a unique 
and  singular  function  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  God,  that  is  in  the  period  in  which  those  who 
believe  in  Jesus  build  the  community  in  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  point  of  departure  and  the  center 
of  the  worldwide  mission  to  which  the  aposdes  are  called  (Acts  1:8).  Not  only  are  the  criteria 
by  which  candidates  are  identified  clearly  stated,  but  the  special  commission  and  service  of  the 
aposdes  is  explained  as  well.  The  criteria  and  the  commission  are  related  but  they  are  not  identical. 
The  assignment  is  to  become  (note  the  use  of  genesthai  in  1:22)  a witness  to  Jesus’  resurrection 
(Lk  24:48  and  Acts  1:8,22).  Having  been  an  eyewitness  ( autoptes ) is  a requirement,  but  just  having 
been  an  eyewitness  does  not  make  an  apostle.  It  requires  a special  commission  and  represents  a 
unique  function;  it  is  the  result  of  selection  and  limited  to  the  Twelve.  Their  task  is  to  attest  to  the 
continuity  between  the  crucified  Jesus  they  knew  and  the  resurrected  Lord,  and  to  bear  witness  to 
the  resurrection  of  Lord  Jesus. 

32.  After  the  election  of  Matthias,  the  collegium  of  the  Twelve  is  again  complete  and  ready  for 
its  mission.  When  the  Spirit  is  poured  out  and  the  Jerusalem  community  established,  they  harvest 
mass  conversions  of  Jews  both  from  the  Diaspora  and  from  Palestine,  as  described  in  the  first  part 
of  Acts  2:1-8:25. The  apostolic  ministry  of  the  Twelve  is  focused  on  Israel,  and  their  eschatological 
role  becomes  effective  as  the  fallen  dwelling  of  David  is  rebuilt  (Acts  15:16).  Once  this  mission  is 
accomplished,  an  apostle  can  die  (James  in  Acts  12:2)  without  a new  apostle  being  elected  in  his 
place.  After  the  Jerusalem  council  in  Acts  15,  at  which  the  conflict  in  Antioch  over  the  circumci- 
sion of  gentiles  was  resolved,  the  twelve  apostles  disappear  from  the  narrative  as  Paul’s  continued 
mission  gains  focus  and  attention.  It  is  noteworthy  that  each  step  forward  takes  place  because  the 
Holy  Spirit  sets  events  into  motion  or  precedes  human  action,  as  when  the  God-fearing  Cornelius 
is  baptized  by  Peter  as  the  first  non-Jew  (Acts  10-11). 

33.  In  the  Jerusalem  community,  the  apostles  serve  as  leaders,  as  does  James,  the  brother  of 
Jesus.  They  teach,  they  defend  the  faith,  and  they  work  miracles.  They  also  take  part  in  the  laying- 
on  of  hands  so  that  those  who  have  been  baptized  may  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  8:16-17). 
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They  install  “the  Seven’  through  prayer  and  the  laying-on  of  hands,  as  reported  in  Acts  6:6.  The 
Seven  are  sought  out  and  selected  by  the  whole  community  at  the  apostles’  request  so  that  these 
“seven  men  of  good  standing,  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom”  can  serve  at  tables.  This  leaves  the 
aposdes  themselves  free  to  devote  themselves  to  prayer  and  to  the  service  of  the  word.  This  delega- 
tion of  duties  on  the  part  of  the  apostles  allows  for  a division  of  labor.  The  intention  is  thus  not  to 
replace  any  of  the  aposdes  by  the  Seven,  even  if  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  diakonos , referring 
to  an  intermediary  function  or  a go-between,  comes  strikingly  close  to  that  of  the  term  apostolos. 
The  subsequent  accounts  in  Acts  of  Stephen  and  Philip,  two  of  the  Seven,  indicate  that  they  do 
indeed  serve  in  a way  similar  to  that  of  the  Twelve.  They  may  not  be  the  successors  of  the  aposdes, 
but  there  is  an  apostolic  message  to  which  they  too  bear  witness. 

34.  It  is  important  that,  despite  the  Lukan  focus  on  the  apostolic  collegium  of  the  Twelve,  the 
aposdes  function  within  the  whole  community,  all  of  whose  members  (cf.  the  emphatic  pantes, 
Acts  2:3f ) receive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost.  Their  common  life  is  formed  by  devotion  to 
the  aposdes’ teaching,  to  fellowship  and  the  sharing  of  resources,  to  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  to 
prayers.  This  condensed  description  of  the  Jerusalem  community  in  Acts  2:42  has  been  understood 
as  a list  of  marks  of  the  apostolic  community. 

1.5  Ecclesial  Structures  and  Patterns  of  Ministry 

35.  The  canonical  writings  of  the  New  Testament  reflect  a phase  during  which  different  ecclesial 
patterns  developed,  coexisted,  and  interacted.  Some  writings  (e.g.  the  Johannine  Literature  and 
the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews)  reveal  little  interest  in  ecclesial  structures  and  leadership,  and  even  the 
picture  painted  by  those  which  do  show  interest  may  seem  unclear  and  even  inconsistent  to  us. 
A lack  of  interest  does,  however,  not  preclude  that  structures  were  already  in  place,  and  a lack  of 
consistent  or  common  patterns  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a critical  or  indifferent  attitude  to 
ecclesial  structures  as  such.  The  church  has  never  been  without  persons  holding  specific  respon- 
sibilities and  authority,  and  functions  and  tasks  make  sense  only  when  persons  carry  them  out. 

1.5.1  Spiritual  Gifts  and  Ministries 

36.  In  the  Pauline  churches,  a charismatic  profile  should  not  be  understood  to  exclude  order  and 
governance.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a strong  affirmation  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  calling  of 
the  whole  people  of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  bestows  on  the  whole  people  of  God  - be  they  young 
or  old,  slave  or  free,  man  or  woman  - a diversity  of  gifts  and  ministries.  In  1 Cor  12:4-11,  Paul 
speaks,  following  a Trinitarian  structure,  of  the  diversity  of  charisms  ( charismata ) given  by  the  one 
Spirit,  the  diversity  of  services  (diakoniai)  inspired  by  the  one  Lord,  and  the  diversity  of  activities 
(energemata)  - all  worked  by  the  one  God.  The  divine  unity  is  the  source  and  holds  together  this 
diversity  of  expression,  which  is  to  serve  the  same  purpose  of  building  up  the  community.  Paul 
applies  the  well-known  image  of  the  body  to  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor  12:12-27), 
and  unfolds  it  to  show  that  the  gifts  are  not  there  for  people  to  boast  over  against  each  other,  but 
to  teach  them  to  appreciate  and  serve  one  another  as  they  recognize  their  interdependence.  The 
most  excellent  gifts  are  therefore  faith,  hope,  and  love,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  love  (1  Cor  13). 
This  is  pursued  further  in  Rom  12:3-8  when  Paul  emphasizes  that  the  exercise  of  the  different 
gifts  should  be  determined  by  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  given. 

37.  By  means  of  these  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  God  creates  and  maintains  the  church  and  gives  birth 
each  day  to  faith,  love,  and  new  life.  Those  who  are  baptized  are  therefore  called  upon  to  offer 
themselves  as  a living  sacrifice  and  to  intercede  for  the  church  and  the  salvation  of  the  world.  This 
constitutes  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  and  the  calling  of  the  whole  people  of  God  to  ministry 
and  service  (1  Pet  2:5,9). 

38.  In  several  writings  there  are  indications  that  ecclesial  offices  and  titles  were  being  formed, 
but  they  were  not  yet  precisely  defined  or  generally  accepted.  The  list  in  1 Cor  12:28-30  contains  a 
series  of  titular  positions,  which  may  have  been  carefully  ordered,  “first  apostles,  second  prophets, 
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third  teachers”  ( apostoloi , prophetai , and  didaskalot)',  they  are  followed  by  a mixture  of  responsibili- 
ties borne  by  people  with  particular  charismatic  gifts.  Whereas  these  first  three  may  have  had  a 
more  official  and  established  status,  the  others  probably  refer  to  more  occasional  functions.  Some- 
times there  is  a more  general  mention  of  “leaders”  such  as  proistamenoi  in  1 Thess  5:12  (cf.  also 
prostatis  in  Rom  16:2)  and  hegemonoi  in  Heb  13:17. 

1 .5.2  The  Ministry  of  Episkope 

39.  In  biblical  Greek,  episkope  is  used  to  refer  to  God’s  visitation  (cf.  Luke  19:44;  1 Pet  2:12).  In 
the  rare  cases  where  the  subject  is  not  divine  but  human,  it  may  also  refer  to  an  ecclesial  task. 
In  Acts  1:16-20,  the  election  of  a new  apostle  to  replace  Judas  is  explained  as  a fulfillment  of 
Ps. 108:8  and  the  term  episkope  occurs  in  the  scriptural  quotation.  In  1 Tim  3:1,  however,  where 
episkope  is  most  likely  coined  on  the  basis  of  the  title  episkopos , it  refers  to  a distinct  office,  which 
one  may  seek. 

40.  Whereas  apostolos  was  a rare  term  in  pre-Christian  Greek,  episkopos,  meaning  overseer, 
watcher,  and  protector,  was  a common  one  and  was  frequently  used  to  describe  those  who  held 
various  official  posts.  It  was,  however,  not  the  title  of  a specific  office.  The  Christian  usage  may  have 
been  influenced  by  a corresponding  Essene  term  in  Hebrew,  but  that  remains  an  open  question. 

41.  The  term  episkopos  is  used  five  times  in  the  New  Testament.  In  1 Pet  2:25,  Christ  is  called 
“the  shepherd  and  episkopos  of  your  souls”.  In  the  other  cases  the  term  refers  to  leaders  in  a local 
church.  From  Phil  1:1  we  learn  that  Philippi  has  both  episkopoi  kai  diakonoi , without  specifying 
further.  Paul’s  farewell  speech  to  the  elders  of  the  church  in  Ephesos  (Acts  20:17-38)  implies  that 
presbyteroi  and  episkopoi  (again  both  in  plural)  refer  to  the  same  group  of  persons.  But,  although 
hoi  presbyteroi  tes  ekklesias  are  the  explicit  addressees  of  the  speech  and  seem  to  constitute  a dis- 
tinct group,  it  is  not  equally  clear  whether  the  use  of  episkopoi  in  the  speech  (20:28)  refers  to  a 
specific  title  or  rather,  in  alliance  with  poimen , is  a convenient  Greek  term  used  to  describe  a 
certain  task  or  function  of  the  presbyters  (cf.  the  same  combination  in  1 Pet  2:25).  The  image 
of  a shepherd  serves  to  illustrate  their  role  as  the  protectors  and  guardians  of  the  flock  - and  of 
themselves  as  well.  This  is  important  because  of  both  external  and  internal  threats  to  the  com- 
munities. The  source  of  their  authority  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  has  made  them  episkopoi.  The  prox- 
imity between  this  speech  in  Acts  20  and  the  Pastoral  Letters  indicates  that  the  speech  reflects 
the  Lukan  rather  than  the  Pauline  period  and  situation.  However,  local  traditions  may  have  been 
influential  in  both  cases  as  well. 

42.  The  Pastoral  Letters  are  concerned  about  the  protection  of  the  apostolic  (Pauline)  heritage 
in  a situation  in  which  it  is  perceived  as  being  under  threat  and  attack  by  distorted  speculations 
and  subversive  behavior.  They  teach  “God’s  household  management  ( oikonomia ) that  is  in  faith” 
and  call  for  instruction  that  aims  at  “love  that  comes  from  a good  pure  heart,  a good  conscience, 
and  sincere  faith”  (1  Tim  1:3-5).  They  further  defend  the  tradition  by  establishing  firmly  a church 
order.  This  occurs  in  close  interaction  with  an  insistence  on  what  was  considered  to  be  proper 
discipline  for  a respectable  household,  which  also  entailed  the  submission  of  women.  The  church 
is  ordered  as  “a  household  of  God”  with  moral  expectations  and  clearly  set  standards  of  behavior 
according  to  one’s  place  and  with  a defined  allocation  of  authority  (1  Tim  3:14-15).  God  is  the 
master/owner  {despotes)  of  this  household  (2  Tim  2:21)  and  has  entrusted  its  management  (Tit 
1:7)  to  a steward  ( oikonomos ) in  the  person  of  the  bishop  ( episkopos ). 

43.  The  interaction  between  the  proper  ordering  of  a household  and  ecclesial  order  is  made 
clear  in  1 Tim  3:lffin  the  form  of  a list  of  rather  mundane  qualifications  which  a candidate  for  the 
office  of  bishop  {episkope)  should  have.  They  represent  expectations,  which  were  commonly  found 
in  society  concerning  the  conduct  of  a man  of  good  standing,  and  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  per- 
son should  not  be  a recent  convert,  no  specific  Christian  requirements  are  mentioned.  At  the  same 
time,  little  is  told  about  the  election  procedure  or  about  the  special  duties  of  the  bishop.  Titus  l:5f 
provides  a similar  list  of  the  requirements  for  a presbyter.  This  list  reveals  more  about  a presbyter’s 
obligations:  he  should  be  a man  with  “a  firm  grasp  of  the  word  that  is  trustworthy  in  accordance 
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with  the  teaching,  so  that  he  may  be  able  both  to  preach  with  sound  doctrine  and  refute  those  who 
contradict  it.”  In  v.7  the  term  episkopos  occurs,  which  shows  that  the  terms presbyteros  and  episkopos 
can  still  be  interchangeable.  1 Pet  5:1-2  may  also  attest  to  a similar  lack  of  differentiation.  Accord- 
ing to  a well-supported  textual  variant,  the  presbyteroi  are  exhorted  to  tend  the  flock  of  God  that 
is  in  their  charge,  exercising  oversight  ( episkopountes ) - thus  reflecting  the  language  of  1 Pet  2:25 
referring  to  Christ  as  shepherd  and  episkopos. 

44.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  term  presbyteros  occurs  in  plural  ( hoi  presbyteroi)  in  the  Pastoral 
Letters,  while  the  term  episkopos  is  always  found  in  singular.  On  the  whole,  it  remains  unclear  in 
these  letters  whether  all  presbyters  could  also  be  called  bishops,  which  could  be  argued  from  Titus 
l:6f,  or  whether  the  bishop  was  always  one  of  the  presbyters  as  1 Tim  4:14  may  seem  to  suggest. 
At  this  early  stage  both  may  be  true,  and  there  may  have  been  local  and  regional  differences  as  well. 

45.  In  the  Pastoral  Letters,  the  episkope  is  thus  a distinct  pastoral  office.  Its  responsibilities  may 
have  included  the  installation  of  deacons  and  widows  by  the  laying-on  of  hands,  even  if  this  is  not 
clearly  stated.  But  its  crucial  responsibility  was  the  official  teaching  of  community,  holding  fast 
to  the  sound  doctrine  (Tit  1:9).  This  sound  doctrine  is  the  depositum  (paratheke)  that  they  have 
received  from  Paul  through  his  disciples  and  messengers,  Timothy  and  Titus,  whose  task  it  has 
been  to  guard  it  faithfully  (1  Tim  1:1  If.;  6:20).  The  apostolic  legacy  also  includes  the  formative 
example  of  the  apostle  himself  (1  Tim  1:16). 

1 .5.3  The  Emergence  of  a Threefold  Order 

46.  In  the  Synoptic  tradition  one  may  trace  the  interface  between  itinerant  preachers  whose 
authority  was  primarily  based  on  charism  and  emerging  local  structures  in  settled  communities.  In 
Didache  (The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles)  this  interface  and  the  potential  tension  involved 
are  approached  in  a pragmatic  manner  with  concrete  advice  given  (Did  12-13).  The  itinerant 
charismatics  were  referred  to  as  prophetai  and  didaskaloi , or  parodioi , but  they  were  never  called 
episkopoi,  presbyteroi  or  diakonoi.rJhese  terms  and  titles  all  developed  as  part  of  the  local  established 
structure. 

47.  An  often  held  view  has  been  that  while  a twofold  order  employing  the  established  Greek 
terms  of  bishops  ( episkopoi ) and  deacons  ( diakonoi ) emerged  in  primarily  Gentile  (Pauline)  con- 
gregations in  a Hellenistic  setting,  a structure  in  which  “the  elders”  {hoi presbyteroi)  were  honored 
as  leaders  reflects  an  original  Jewish  background  and  terminology.  In  the  end,  the  challenge  was 
to  unite  these  two  different  structures  and  terminologies,  resulting  in  a threefold  order  of  bishop, 
priest,  and  deacon,  first  developed  in  the  East  (Antioch  and  Asia  Minor). 

48.  Contrary  to  the  previously  assumed  distinction  between  Hellenistic  and  Jewish  influences 
and  patterns,  recent  research  has  suggested  that  respect  for  “the  elders”  was  not  a particular  Jew- 
ish custom  but  a prevalent  feature  in  Greco- Roman  society  as  well.  In  both  contexts  “elder”  is 
more  a way  of  speaking  of  leaders  than  of  a specific  office  as  such.  Some  have,  however,  argued 
that  the  Christian  usage  of  episkopos  is  due  to  a translation  into  Greek  of  a Jewish- Aramaic  term 
{mebaqqer)  used  by  the  Essenes  and  found  in  the  Damascus  Document  and  the  Community  Rule 
of  Qumran.  This  view  has  not  gained  any  broad  support  although  it  is  often  mentioned. 

49.  One  recent  attempt  at  explaining  the  diversity  within  the  New  Testament  witness  posits  a 
three-step  development.  First,  as  the  Christians  gathered  in  private  houses,  the  kyrios  of  the  house 
or  the  paterfamilias  served  as  the  patron  of  the  group  and  may  have  been  referred  to  as  the  episkopos. 
This  could  explain  why  presbyters  are  never  mentioned  in  the  Pauline  writings.  As  the  number  of 
housechurches  multiplied,  the  patrons/ episkopoi  would  sometimes  have  had  to  act  together.  As  a 
collegium,  in  the  second  stage  of  development,  they  were  called  presbyteroi.  The  third  stage  evolved 
in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  dissent  and  division.  A single  bishop  then  emerged  as  the  overall  leader 
of  all  the  house-churches  within  a city,  which  did  not,  however,  render  the  other  patrons/bishops/ 
presbyter  colleagues  superfluous.  The  bishop  continued  to  preside  with  them  together.  This,  how- 
ever, first  developed  with  the  turn  of  the  first  century.  This  historical  outline  might  help  explain 
the  flexible  and  interchangeable  use  of  the  tides  episkopoi  and  presbyteroi  in  several  New  Testament 
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writings  as  well  as  the  variance  between  the  singular  and  plural  forms.  There  is,  however,  no  con- 
vincing evidence  to  support  the  first  stage  of  the  explanation,  which  in  the  end  leaves  this  attempt 
at  (re)constructing  these  developments  questionable  as  well.  The  textual  evidence  is  complex  and  it 
remains  an  open  question  as  to  how  the  ministerial  structures  developed. 

1 .5.4  Rites  of  Laying-on  of  Hands 

50.  The  Pastoral  Letters  attest  to  a rite  of  ordination  through  the  laying-on  of  hands.  In  2 Tim 
1:6,  Timothy  is  reminded  to  “rekindle  the  gift  (charisma)  of  God”  that  he  has  within  him  through 
Paul’s  laying-on  of  hands.  A similar  rite,  seemingly  referring  to  the  same  occasion,  is  mentioned 
in  1 Tim  4:14,  but  in  this  case  it  is  a council  of  elders  (presbyterion)  laying  on  hands.  How  these 
differing  versions  can  be  reconciled  remains  unresolved.  2 Tim  1:6  describes  neither  the  charism 
to  be  rekindled  nor  its  effects  and  manifestations  in  any  detail.  In  1 Tim  4:14,  three  elements  seem 
to  be  involved  in  the  rite:  a gift  (charism),  a prophecy,  and  the  laying-on  of  hands.  It  is  not  how- 
ever easy  to  ascertain  the  relation  between  these  elements  or  whether  they  all  belonged  within  the 
framework  of  one  liturgical  event,  even  if  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case. 

51.  What  does  seem  to  be  clear  is  the  fact  that  the  notion  of  charism  occurs  in  the  Pastorals 
only  in  connection  with  an  act  of  ordination.  The  enabling  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  conferred  through 
the  layingon  of  hands  and  it  is  perceived  as  the  charism  of  ministry  (German:  Amtscharisma). 
Accordingly,  the  rite  of  ordination  is  to  be  interpreted  in  epicletic  terms,  and  the  laying-on  of 
hands  functions  as  a rite  of  initiation  into  a position  of  spiritual  leadership.  The  rite  is  mentioned 
retrospectively  within  an  exhortative  context,  and  it  is  thus  effectively  connected  to  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  that  Timothy  is  called  upon  to  proclaim  and  defend.  The  Pastoral  Letters  do  not  isolate 
this  rite  from  the  life  of  the  church  as  a whole  or  from  the  authentic  preaching  of  the  gospel  and 
the  teaching  of  sound  doctrine.  The  rite  demonstrates  that  the  church  is  permanently  subject  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  by  means  of  an  ordered  transition  through  the  personal  transmission 
from  one  generation  to  another. 

52.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  also  affirms  a connection  between  the  laying-on  of  hands  and  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit.  This  connection  however  varies.  In  Acts  8:14-17  and  19:5-6,  the  laying-on  of 
hands  is  an  act  which  is  somehow  associated  with  or  which  follows  baptism.  When  the  Seven  who 
will  “serve  at  tables”  are  selected  in  Acts  6,  one  of  the  requirements  for  eligibility  is  that  they  are 
“full  of  Spirit”.  The  laying-on  of  hands  by  the  Twelve,  which  follows  the  election  of  the  Seven  by 
the  community,  is  an  act  which  confirms  their  election  and  authorizes  them  to  carry  out  a specific 
assignment.  According  to  Acts  13:2-3,  Barnabas  and  Paul  are,  by  the  directions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
“set  apart”  by  fasting,  prayers,  and  laying-on  of  hands  as  they  are  sent  off  from  Antioch  on  their 
first  mission.  There  are  obvious  differences  between  Acts  and  the  Pastoral  Letters,  but  instances  of 
installation  to  special  missions  or  offices  through  the  laying-on  of  hands  are  also  attested  to  in  Acts. 

53.  The  Pastoral  Letters  leave  many  questions  open  concerning  the  particular  features  of  the 
ecclesial  structure,  which  the  letters  strongly  advocate  and  to  some  extent  reflect.  They  do,  however, 
attest  to  the  disciplining  and  gradual  transformation  of  the  church’s  charismatic  activity  into  an 
orderly  ministry  wearing  also  the  prophetic  mantle.  Within  the  canon,  the  Pastoral  letters  come 
closest  to  expressing  the  position  which  became  predominant  in  the  mainstream  of  the  Early 
Church:  the  formation  of  ecclesial  structures  in  which  specific  offices,  some  with  supervisory 
authority,  became  responsible  for  the  church’s  steadfastness  in  faith,  at  first,  however,  without  any 
firmly  fixed  terminology. 

1 .6  Living  Tradition  and  Remaining  in  the  Truth 

54.  The  assurance  of  an  abiding  divine  presence  empowered  and  guided  the  apostolic  commu- 
nity. This  assurance  helped  the  Christian  communities  to  retain  and  retell  the  deeds  and  words 
of  Jesus  time  and  again;  it  moved  them  to  ponder  the  meaning  of  his  life  and  death;  it  moved 
them  to  remain  his  followers,  while  it  shaped  their  lives;  it  helped  them  find  their  way  forward 
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and  encouraged  them  in  their  teaching  and  witness.  Jesus’  proclamation  was  embedded  into  their 
proclamation  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  Lord  and  Savior.  The  teaching  of  the  apostolic 
community  was  thus  not  merely  a repetition  of  the  teaching  of  the  historical  Jesus  himself.  While 
remaining  faithful  to  his  message,  they  recognized  him  as  being  the  message  himself.  At  the  heart 
of  the  apostolic  proclamation  and  teaching  were  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

55.  In  doing  this,  they  were  convinced  that  God’s  continuing  guidance  was  not  only  a promise 
for  the  future  but  also  the  present  fulfillment  of  the  promises  given  to  God’s  people  in  the  past. 
A major  theological  concern  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  exploration  and  identification  of  God’s 
actions  in  the  present  as  they  relate  to  the  prophecies  and  promises  in  the  Scriptures.  The  divine 
plan  of  salvation  is  traced  time  and  again  to  give  witness  to  the  faithfulness  of  a God  in  whom 
there  is  no  contradiction.  This  develops  as  they  make  Scripture  and  history  meet,  recognizing  the 
unswerving  will  and  plan  of  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  shared  with  the  Jews,  and  trusting  the 
intervening  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  Their  proclamation  is  a witness  to  the  living  Word  of  God. 

56.  While  emphasizing  the  unity  of  its  source,  the  early  proclamation  took  on  diverse  forms, 
shaped  by  the  diversity  of  the  local  communities  and  the  cultures  of  the  time.  It  served  a variety 
of  functions  and  purposes  such  as  missionary  preaching  and  apologetics,  the  introduction  to  and 
further  instruction  in  the  faith,  ethical  guidance  and,  not  least,  the  liturgical  life  of  the  church. 

57.  The  Christians  told  the  parables  of  Jesus;  they  remembered  his  words  of  wisdom  and  his 
guidance  for  life;  they  rejoiced  in  his  acts  of  healing,  liberation,  and  forgiveness  as  they  proclaimed 
the  gospel  of  his  life,  death,  and  resurrection.  When  they  gathered  for  worship,  they  expressed 
their  faith  in  hymns,  in  prophecies,  in  creedal  and  doxological  formulas,  and  in  the  celebration 
of  baptism  and  the  eucharist;  they  read  and  expounded  selected  passages  from  the  Scriptures 
and  soon  came  to  read  from  specifically  Christian  texts  as  well.  The  writing  of  letters  providing 
advice,  encouragement,  and  theological  reflection  was  not  only  a way  for  the  “founding  father”  of 
the  community  to  exercise  his  authority  but  also  an  important  bond  of  unity,  as  it  brought  local 
churches  into  correspondence  with  each  other.  Complex  compositions  were  used  as  a means  to 
compile,  reappraise,  and  retell  traditions  about  Jesus  within  a comprehensive  narrative  framework, 
not  just  in  order  to  preserve  them,  but  to  proclaim  the  message  of  Jesus  and  ponder  its  meaning 
time  and  again  (Luke  1:1-4;  John  20:30-31).  This  type  of  narrative  was  later  referred  to  as  an  euag- 
gelion,“glad  tidings”.  There  were  several  such  narratives,  which  differed  from  each  other  to  various 
extents  but  this  lack  of  uniformity  was  not  in  itself  a problem. 

58.  The  church  has  ever  since  endeavored  to  remain  faithful  to  the  apostolic  witness  and  the 
canon  of  the  Bible  eventually  became  a normative  exposition  of  this  concern.  The  formation  of 
the  canon  grew  out  of  the  practice  of  reading  particular  Christian  texts  in  the  liturgy  alongside 
the  treasure  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  shared  with  the  Jews.  But  it  was  also  motivated  by  the  wish  to 
safeguard  the  content  of  the  apostolic  tradition  from  attempts  to  reduce  or  distort  it.  The  canon, 
however,  still  incorporated  a variety  of  expressions;  normativity  did  not  necessarily  entail  unifor- 
mity. Some  gospels  were  not  included  into  the  canon,  but  neither  was  only  one  gospel  chosen. 
Even  though  gospel  harmonies  were  widely  spread  and  read,  the  canon  endorsed  the  diverse  ver- 
sions of  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John. 

59.  Faithfulness  to  the  apostolic  witness  was  not  at  any  time  taken  for  granted,  and  controver- 
sies occurred  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  aposdes  about  the  right  interpretation  and  application  of 
the  Christian  message.  Paul  was  worried  that  the  Corinthians  were  surrendering  to  a spirit  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  they  had  received  or  to  a gospel  other  than  the  one  they  had  accepted  (2  Cor 
11:4).  The  incident  in  Antioch  in  which  Paul  confronts  Peter  (Gal  2:11-21)  shows  that  not  even 
a prominent  aposde  was  exempt  from  criticism.  For  Paul,  the  authority  of  the  gospel  resides  in 
the  gospel  itself;  the  proclaimer,  be  it  Paul  himself  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  is  no  guarantee  of  the 
faithfulness  of  the  proclamation  (Gal  l:8f).  There  is  indeed  no  other  gospel  than  the  true  gospel; 
“another  gospel”  is  nothing  but  a perversion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  (Gal  1:7). 

60.  Paul’s  polemical  insistence  in  Galatians  on  the  inherent  self- authorization  of  the  gospel 
does  not  prevent  him  from  exercising  his  authority  elsewhere  and  commending  his  own  example  as 
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“the  father”  of  the  congregations  (1  Cor  4:14ff).  He  is  also  able  to  reinforce  his  line  of  argument  at 
decisive  points  by  referring  to  the  tradition  and  using  conventional  Jewish  language  of  transmission 
(1  Cor  11:23;  15:1-11).  He  has  passed  on  to  the  Corinthians  what  he  himself  has  received,  and  they 
should  not  abandon  what  they  have  received  and  came  to  believe  when  he  first  proclaimed  it.  In  1 
Cor  15:11,  the  statement  that  this  is  a tradition  shared  by  Paul  and  all  the  other  aposdes  transforms 
the  entire  passage  (v.1-11)  into  a statement  about  unity  in  the  community  of  faith,  which  holds  fast 
to  this  tradition.  Since  the  tradition  is  shared,  it  does  not  depend  on  any  particular  one  of  them. 

61.  The  almost  technical  terminology  of  transmission  in  some  New  Testament  passages  is  a 
clear  pointer  to  early  creedal  statements  in  the  Christian  communities.  Such  statements  (also 
called  homologies  or  pistis/ credo  formulas)  or  allusions  to  such  statements  occur  not  infrequently 
in  the  New  Testament.  Most  of  them  are  Christological  in  content,  and  they  most  often  serve  as 
reference  to  a conviction  already  shared  between  sender  and  receiver.  But  they  are  not  untouchable 
treasures,  and  Paul  made  both  additions  and  other  changes  to  underscore  his  theological  concerns. 
They  also  serve  as  a source  for  further  reflection.  In  1 Cor  I5:3ff.  the  transition  between  the  under- 
lying formula  and  Paul’s  expansion  and  further  use  of  it  is  blurred.  In  Rom  1,  Paul  slighdy  amends 
a pre-Pauline  Christological  confession  (1:3-4)  and  develops  it  soteriologically  to  lead  on  to  the 
theme  of  the  letter  which  is  stated  in  1:16-17. 

62.  The  Pastoral  Letters,  written  in  Paul’s  name,  represent  a new  application  of  that  which  the 
author  understands  Paul’s  teaching  to  be  for  the  next  generation.  In  these  letters,  there  is  a grow- 
ing concern  for  the  forms  of  transmission  since  a continuity  with  the  teaching  of  the  aposdes  (and 
especially  that  of  Paul)  is  a measure  of  faithfulness  and  a ground  of  credibility.  The  paramount  task 
for  those  in  leadership  positions  is  therefore  to  teach  and  to  safeguard  the  transmission  of  sound 
doctrine,  which  is  constandy  under  threat.  They  are  entrusted  with  the  apostolic  legacy,  in  Greek 
paratheke,  (1  Tim  6:20;  2 Tim  12-14),  and  in  Latin  depositum.  This  is  a depositum  fidei  but  it  also 
comprises  a depositum  vitae , inviting  the  community  to  imitate  the  apostolic  life  in  its  spiritual  disci- 
pline and  practices.  More  than  other  writings  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Pastoral  Letters  intertwine 
the  question  of  the  faithful  transmission  of  doctrine  with  the  orderly  conferral  of  ecclesial  office. 

63.  The  New  Testament  speaks  in  a variety  of  ways  of  “those  called  apostles”,  but  this  variety 
converges  in  a common  emphasis  of  their  foundational  role.  They  play  a unique  part  in  the  post- 
resurrection period  by  mediating  the  transition  from  Jesus’  own  proclamation  and  the  saving  acts 
of  his  life  to  the  formulation  and  communication  of  the  message  about  Jesus  the  Christ.  The 
church  was  founded  on  their  initial  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  living  memory  of  this 
origin  should  never  cease  to  sustain  and  nurture  us.  At  the  same  time,  the  wdtness  of  the  apostolic 
era  is  maintained  and  continued  by  new  witnesses  being  called  and  sent  out  at  every  time  and 
place:  “How  are  they  to  hear  without  someone  to  proclaim  him?  And  how  are  they  to  proclaim 
him  unless  they  are  sent?”  (Rom  10:14-15). 

64.  No  human  authority  is  able  to  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  gospel  since  its  authenticity  and 
its  power  to  evoke  faith  is  inherent  to  the  gospel  itself  (its  extra  nos).  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  faithfulness  of  the  church  requires  certain  forms  of  traditioning  and  a particular  ecclesial 
ministry  of  proclamation,  reconciliation,  and  teaching  in  order  to  ensure  the  orderly  transmission 
of  the  apostolic  teachings.  This  leads  to  dynamic  tension  that  has  constituted  a challenge  to  the 
church  from  the  very  beginning. 

Part  2.  The  Apostolic  Gospel  and  the  Apostolicity  of  the  Church 

2.1  Introduction 

65.  This  second  Part  treats  the  apostolic  character  of  the  church,  as  our  churches  confess  this  in  the 
Creed  and  understand  it  in  their  theological  traditions.  The  task  is  to  work  together  as  Lutherans 
and  Catholics  toward  answering  the  question,  what  makes  a church  apostolic?  In  fact,  long-stand- 
ing differences  over  the  respective  claims  of  our  churches  to  stand  in  continuity  wdth  Christian 
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apostolic  beginnings  constitute  an  obstacle  preventing  the  establishing  of  communion  between 
our  churches.  Therefore,  with  the  aim  of  grasping  better  the  dimensions  of  this  obstacle,  and  of 
moving  toward  overcoming  it,  this  Part  will  examine  in  detail  the  relation  between  the  apostolic 
gospel  of  our  salvation  in  Christ  and  the  ecclesial  attribute  of  apostolicity. 

66.  What  follows  articulates  first  our  churches’  conceptions  of  ecclesial  apostolicity  as  these 
are  grounded  in  Scripture  and  have  developed  in  history,  with  special  attention  to  changes  in 
emphasis  in  recent  times.  The  elements  that  constitute  today’s  churches  as  continuous  with  the 
once-for-all  apostolic  beginnings  need  to  be  considered  in  their  multiplicity.  But  this  Part  will  also 
examine  the  degree  of  agreement  over  the  configuration  among  themselves  of  the  components  of 
apostolicity. 

67.  The  difficulty  of  this  task  is  the  overcoming  of  an  all-too-simple  alternative  in  interrelat- 
ing and  evaluating  different  components  of  apostolicity.  One  often  hears  that  Lutherans  see  the 
church  legitimated  as  being  in  apostolic  succession  only  by  its  preaching  and  teaching  of  the 
gospel,  with  ministry  playing  no  essential  role.  Catholics,  on  their  side,  are  thought  to  hold  that 
the  unbroken  line  of  rightful  episcopal  succession  is  of  itself  a guarantee  of  the  apostolicity  of  the 
church.  But  both  assertions  are  misleading. 

68.  An  important  step  on  the  way  toward  overcoming  this  all-too-simple  alternative  will  be  to 
show  the  importance  in  the  two  traditions  of  a larger  complex  of  components,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
and  forms  of  life  and  service,  which  together  constitute  apostolicity  as  an  attribute  of  the  church. 

69.  A second  question  to  be  answered  in  this  Part  concerns  the  present  resources  of  our 
churches  for  acknowledging  in  dialogue  the  apostolic  character  of  the  partner  church  which  is 
not  now  united  in  full  communion.  This  study  will  show  that  Catholics  and  Lutherans  are  in 
greater  agreement  on  ecclesial  apostolicity  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  What  follows  in  this  Part 
will  show  this  from  our  common  biblical  foundation  and  from  the  historical  ways  the  apostolic 
gospel  has  been  understood  in  relation  to  the  church.  Then,  from  this  basis,  this  Part  will  deal 
with  the  issue  of  mutual  recognition,  which  is  clearly  a critical  step  toward  the  visible  union  of  our 
churches,  toward  which  our  dialogue  aims. 

2.2  Biblical  Orientation 

70.  The  Gospels  keep  alive  the  memory  of  Jesus’  proclamation,  as  Part  1 presented  in  detail. 
Jesus’  message  of  God’s  reign  and  kingdom,  along  with  his  accounts  of  God  the  Father,  of  sin 
and  forgiveness,  of  faith  and  human  hopes,  and  of  Israel  and  the  nations,  remained  foundational 
and  was  essential  in  the  apostles’  preaching  The  apostolic  church  then  continued  to  transmit  this 
message  and  doctrine.  The  Gospels  keep  fresh  as  well  the  recollection  that  Jesus  called  individu- 
als to  discipleship  (Mk  1:16-20  par.)  and  sent  them  on  mission  (Mk  6:6b-13  par.;  Lk  10:1-16). 
Even  with  the  transforming  impact  of  Easter,  these  events  continued  to  characterize  the  apos- 
tolic mission  of  the  church.  Acts  1:3  tells  of  Jesus  speaking  to  the  disciples  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  during  the  forty  days  of  his  appearances.  In  Lk  24:47  the  risen  Messiah  interprets  Scrip- 
ture as  promising  “that  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins  is  to  be  proclaimed  in  his  name  to 
all  nations,  beginning  from  Jerusalem.”  According  to  Mt  28:19-20,  he  sent  them  to  all  nations, 
to  baptize  them  “in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  teaching 
them  to  obey  everything  that  I have  commanded  you.” 

71.  The  Easter  Gospel  not  only  renews  Jesus’  message  of  God’s  reign.  Interwoven  with  wor- 
ship, catechesis,  service,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  church,  it  also  includes  the  message  of  Jesus’ 
saving  death  and  resurrection,  his  pre-existence  and  incarnation  (Jn  1:1-18),  his  exaltation  (Phil 
2:  6-11),  and  his  awaited  return  (1  Thess  1:9-10).  Only  through  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection, 
did  the  disciples  come  to  regard  his  announcement  of  the  gospel  as  an  eschatological  saving 
event,  now  to  be  further  proclaimed.  By  renewing  after  Easter  Jesus’  preaching  of  the  reign  of 
God,  the  apostolic  message  underscores  the  identity  of  the  Risen  One  with  the  earthly  and 
crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
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72.  Early  formulations  of  faith  give  witness  to  the  Easter  Gospel.  According  to  Acts  4:12,  Peter 
confesses  before  the  Jewish  authorities,  “There  is  salvation  in  no  one  else,  for  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  mortals  by  which  we  must  be  saved.”  In  First  Corinthians,  Paul 
cites  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  confessions  of  faith,  extending  it  to  include  his  own  vocation: 
“that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that 
he  was  raised  on  the  third  day,  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  appeared  to  Cephas, 
and  to  the  Twelve.  Then  he  appeared  to  more  than  five  hundred  brothers  and  sisters  at  one  time, 
most  of  whom  are  still  alive,  though  some  have  died.  Then  he  appeared  to  James,  then  to  all  the 
apostles.  Last  of  all,  as  to  one  untimely  born,  he  appeared  also  to  me”  (1  Cor  15:3-8).  Thus  Jesus’ 
resurrection  not  only  renews  the  disciples’  earlier  mission  within  Israel,  but  also  expands  it  to 
become  a worldwide  mission  to  all  peoples  (Mt  28:16-20;  Acts  1:8;  cf.  Mk  16:15). 

73.  The  first  community  of  believers,  gathered  together  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was 
according  to  Acts  2:42  distinctive  in  that  “they  devoted  themselves  to  the  apostles’  teaching  and 
fellowship,  to  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  prayers.”  According  to  Luke,  these  four  aspects 
represent  the  constitutive  elements  of  the  community  as  church. 

a.  The  apostles’ teaching  comes  first,  because  the  apostles,  according  to  Luke,  have  by  the  gospel 
message  also  renewed  and  actualized  fundamental  aspects  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  while  Jesus’ 
death  and  resurrection  was  at  the  very  center  of  their  proclamation.  On  Pentecost  Peter  is  said  to 
be  the  first  to  begin  public  proclamation  in  Jerusalem.  Paul,  although  for  Luke  not  an  apostle  in 
the  strict  sense  because  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  is  still  one  who  in  Acts  announces  the  same  gospel 
as  do  the  Twelve.  This  teaching  of  the  apostles  has  to  be  defended  in  disputes  about  correct  belief 
and  be  interpreted  in  fresh  ways  in  new  situations.  But  the  apostles’  teaching  is  essentially  con- 
nected with  other  fundamental  actions  of  the  church. 

b.  The  fellowship  indicates  the  bond  of  faith  uniting  those  who  have  all  received  the  Holy 
Spirit,  along  with  their  community  of  goods,  which  served  to  help  the  poor  and  gave  essential 
expression  to  their  bond  of  union  (Acts  2:44-45;  4:32-35). 

c.  The  breaking  of  the  bread  is  best  understood  in  connection  with  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which 
in  Luke’s  account  includes  the  mandate,  “Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me”  (Lk  22:19;  cf.  1 Cor 
11:24.25). 

d. The  prayers  recited  in  common  would  include  the  Our  Father,  which  Jesus  had  taught  his 
disciples  (Lk  11:1-4;  cf.  Mt  6:9-13),  as  well  as  the  Psalms,  which  were  treasured  as  prayers  in  the 
early  community  from  the  beginning  (cf.  1 Cor  14:26;  Col  3:16;  Eph  5:19),  as  this  community 
continued  using  Jewish  forms  of  prayer.  These  four  characteristics  of  the  church  in  Luke-Acts 
are  not  a complete  account.  But  they  are  fundamental.  They  link  teaching  with  the  practice  of 
the  faith,  both  in  service  and  in  worship.  The  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  leading  to  conver- 
sion and  baptism,  preceded  the  first  community’s  life  of  faith.  And  the  same  Spirit  who  led  the 
members  to  hear  God’s  word  in  faith  then  strengthens  them  as  the  community  of  believers  to 
give  in  word  and  deed  their  own  witness  to  the  gospel. 

74.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  proclaimed,  as  Paul  writes  about  those  who  come  to 
faith,  “How  are  they  to  call  on  one  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  And  how  are  they  to  believe 
in  one  of  whom  they  have  never  heard?  And  how  are  they  to  hear  without  someone  to  proclaim 
him?  And  how  are  they  to  proclaim  him  unless  they  are  sent?  As  it  is  written,  ‘How  beautiful  are 
the  feet  of  those  who  bring  good  news!”’  (Rom  10:14-15,  citing  Isa  52:7).  There  is  no  preaching 
of  the  gospel  without  persons  who  preach,  but  no  preacher  may  act  as  master  over  the  gospel, 
since  all  must  place  themselves  in  its  service. 

75.  The  apostles  are  the  first  Christian  preachers,  sent  out  by  the  Risen  Lord  himself  (1 
Cor  15:1-11;  Gal  1:15-16).  The  Creed’s  later  designation  of  the  church  as  “apostolic”  serves 
to  indicate  that  the  church  is,  according  to  Eph  2:  20,  “built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets”  whose  essential  task  was  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  (1  Cor  1:17;  Acts 
9:15).  The  church  is  apostolic  because  the  gospel  that  she  hears  in  faith  and  to  which  she  gives 
witness  is  apostolic. 
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76.  The  New  Testament  does  not  offer  a unified  concept  of  aposde,  as  already  shown  in  Part  1. 
Common  elements  are  the  moment  of  commissioning  and  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in  word 
and  deed.  Luke’s  image  of  the  twelve  aposties  brings  out  their  eschatological  significance,  for  they 
point  to  the  hoped-for  restoration  of  all  Israel,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Twelve  can  offer  assur- 
ance that  the  Risen  Lord  is  indeed  the  same  one  who  lived  on  earth  and  was  crucified.  The  Twelve 
link  the  proclamation  of  the  church  to  Jesus’  preaching.  But  also  according  to  Luke,  it  is  by  the 
mandate  of  the  Risen  Lord  that  they  announce  the  gospel  “in  Jerusalem,  in  all  Judea  and  Samaria, 
and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth”  (Acts  1:8). 

77.  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  apostolate  is  narrower,  as  has  been  carefully  described  in  Part  1 
of  this  study.  To  him  the  apostolic  mission  is  based  in  an  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  (Gal  1:15- 
16;  1 Cor  15:1-11)  while  also  for  him  the  identity  of  the  risen  Christ  with  the  crucified  one  is 
decisive.  Because  Christ  died  “once-and-for-all”  (Rom  6:10)  and  “for  all”  (2  Cor  5:14),  the  mission 
is  not  only  to  Israel  but  also  to  all  peoples.  The  apostles  are  sent  to  proclaim  the  gospel  so  that  in 
every  place  Christ  may  become  the  foundation  of  the  church  (1  Cor  3:5-17;  cf.  Eph  2:20-21, 4:7- 
16).  In  this,  the  Pauline  apostolate  is  of  lasting  importance. 

78.  In  his  conflict  with  his  Galatian  opponents,  Paul  asserts  that  there  is  no  other  gospel  than 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  (Gal  1:7).  The  apostolic  gospel,  no  matter  who  preaches  it,  is  one  and 
the  same  as  a definite  message  (1  Cor  15:11)  centered  on  Jesus’ death  and  resurrection  (Gal  1:1.4; 
1 Cor  15:3-5). This  gospel  founds  community  (Eph  4:4-5)  and  builds  up  the  church  (1  Cor  15:1). 
It  must  be  firmly  maintained  by  the  word  that  is  proclaimed  (1  Cor  15:2). 

79.  The  evangelist  Mark  placed  his  work  under  the  heading,  “The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God”  (Mk  1:1).  All  the  evangelists  give  witness  in  their  gospels,  different 
as  they  maybe,  to  the  one  gospel  of  God,  which  Jesus  announced  and  in  which  Jesus  is  proclaimed. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  one  gospel  of  Jesus  comes  to  us  in  the  four  canonical  Gospels,  into 
which  numerous  particular  traditions  about  Jesus  have  been  incorporated.  In  the  preface  to  his 
gospel  narrative,  Luke  states  that  this  happened  after  critical  examination  (Lk  1:1-4).  In  Acts, 
Luke  tells  how  the  witness  to  Jesus  came  to  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  to  Samaria,  and  to  the  gentiles 
as  far  as  Rome  (cf.  Acts  1:  8).  The  apostolic  letters  relate  how,  in  faith  in  Christ,  a way  of  life  took 
shape  in  the  first  communities,  or  how  this  should  occur,  amid  difficulties  of  disputes  in  the  com- 
munities and  threats  to  them  from  outside.  The  book  of  Revelation  makes  its  readers  look  ahead 
to  the  realization  of  God’s  Reign  in  a world  of  sin  and  chaos,  until  the  descent  to  earth  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev  21-22).  All  of  these  writings  belong  to  the  chorus  of  many  New  Testa- 
ment voices  witnessing  to  the  gospel. 

80.  Luke  tells  Theophilus  that  his  new  account  of  Jesus  is  written  “so  that  you  may  know  the 
truth  concerning  the  things  about  which  you  have  been  instructed”  (Lk  1:4).  The  Fourth  Evan- 
gelist declares  the  intent  of  his  gospel:  “These  are  written  so  that  you  may  come  to  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  through  believing  you  may  have  life  in  his  name” 
(Jn  20:31).  In  his  letters,  Paul  repeatedly  speaks  of  wanting  to  reach  his  readers  by  proclamation, 
consolation,  requests,  admonitions,  and  instruction.  The  New  Testament  books  express  the  living 
faith  of  all  those  who  have  been  drawn  by  Jesus’  message,  by  his  death,  and  by  his  resurrection 
to  hope  to  share  in  the  “universal  restoration”  (Acts  3:21).  The  New  Testament  keeps  alive  Jesus’ 
call  to  discipleship  and  his  mission  mandate,  along  with  the  truth  of  his  teaching  and  his  loving 
service.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  understand  the  Scriptures  of  Israel,  the  Old  Testament, 
in  the  way  pointedly  expressed  in  Second  Timothy:  “All  Scripture  is  inspired  by  God  and  is  useful 
for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  training  in  righteousness,  so  that  everyone  who 
belongs  to  God  may  be  proficient,  equipped  for  every  good  work”  (2:16-17). 

81.  The  apostolic  gospel  encounters  us  basically  in  the  witness  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  both 
presupposes  and  is  further  ordered  to  the  viva  vox  evangelii.  The  New  Testament,  produced  amid 
the  life  of  the  Early  Church,  and  meant  to  be  read  in  the  context  given  by  the  Scriptures  of 
Israel,  communicates  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  canonical  conclusion  of  Paul’s  letter  to  the 
Romans  asserts  the  fundamental  significance  of  the  apostolic  gospel  for  the  church  of  all  ages:  “To 
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God  who  is  able  to  strengthen  you  according  to  my  gospel  and  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  that  was  kept  secret  for  long  ages,  but  is  now  disclosed, 
and  through  the  prophetic  writings  is  made  known  to  all  the  gentiles,  according  to  the  command 
of  the  eternal  God,  to  bring  about  the  obedience  of  faith  - to  the  only  wise  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  be  the  glory  forever”  (Rom  16:25-27). 

2.3  The  Apostles  and  the  Church  in  Early  and  Medieval  Interpretations 

2.3.1  Early  Affirmations  of  Apostolicity 

82.  Early  post-apostolic  expressions  of  the  churches’ relationship  to  the  apostles  present  only  frag- 
ments, but  these  are  important.  First  Clement,  written  from  Rome  around  96  A.D.,  called  on  the 
faithful  of  Corinth  to  submit  to  those  whose  ministry  comes  in  an  orderly  sequence  from  those 
whom  an  apostle  appointed.  But  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  urged  the  church  of  Philippi,  which 
had  been  instructed  in  the  “word  of  truth”  by  Paul,  “to  turn  back  to  the  word  delivered  to  us  from 
the  beginning”,  that  is,  to  the  apostolic  message  of  Christ’s  coming  in  the  flesh  and  his  cross,  with 
the  transmitted  sayings  of  the  Lord.6 

83.  More  explicit  attention  to  continuity  with  the  apostles’  doctrine  emerged  in  second  and 
third  century  arguments  against  Gnostic  masters,  like  Valentinian  and  Basilides,  who  claimed 
to  be  transmitting  to  their  disciples  revealed  doctrines  originating  with  Jesus.  Hegesippus,  writ- 
ing about  180  A.D.,  asserted  that  the  bishops  of  his  day,  who  succeed  the  aposdes  in  Jerusalem, 
Corinth,  and  Rome,  agreed  in  proposing  the  same  public  teaching  from  which  the  Gnostics  were 
diverging.  Irenaeus,  shortly  after,  claimed  that  Christian  public  instruction  is  basically  the  same  in 
different  locales,  where  bishops  adhere  to  the  canon  of  truth,  or  rule  of  faith,  passed  on  from  the 
apostles.  Sure  access  to  God’s  word  is  had  in  the  churches  being  led  by  bishops  whose  ministry 
stands  in  continuity  with  those  whom  the  aposdes  appointed  to  transmit  Christ’s  truth. 

84.  The  canon  of  truth,  neglected  by  the  Gnostics,  provided  the  apostolic  scheme  of  teach- 
ing and  principles  of  Scriptural  interpretation,  for  example,  in  holding  the  identity  of  the  God 
of  Israel  with  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  one  early  teacher,  Marcion,  questioned  the  use  by 
Christians  of  the  Scriptures  of  Israel,  leading  to  his  excommunication  at  Rome  in  144  A.D.,  after 
which  a number  of  writers  reinforced  the  role  in  Christian  faith  of  Israel’s  Scriptures,  with  their 
Creator-God  of  righteousness  and  promises.  In  time,  the  ongoing  presence  of  the  apostles  was 
sensed  in  the  churches  through  the  apostolic  instruction  heard  by  the  faithful  from  readings  of 
the  apostolic  texts  of  the  eventual  New  Testament  canon.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  great 
preaching  bishops  brought  the  Scriptures  to  bear  on  both  doctrinal  questions  and  Christian  life, 
so  as  to  make  the  churches  apostolic  in  an  intense  manner,  without  however  linking  this  with  the 
notion  of  apostolicity. 

85.  Among  early  creeds,  much  like  the  Apostles’  Creed  professed  today  in  our  churches,  some 
baptismal  formulae  confess,  among  the  works  of  the  Holy  Spirit  “the  holy  and  catholic  church”. 
The  Council  of  Nicaea  (325)  issued  against  those  using  Adrian  slogans  the  anathema  of  “the  catho- 
lic and  apostolic  church”.  The  widely  received  and  still  recited  Creed  of  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople (381)  confesses  the  church  to  be  “apostolic”,  which  is  an  attribute  effected  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  unites,  sanctifies,  and  maintains  believers  over  time  in  continuity  with  the  aposdes’ 
faith,  teaching,  and  institutional  order. 

2.3.2  The  Special  Apostolicity  of  Rome  and  its  Bishop 

86.  In  the  patristic  era,  the  churches  considered  to  have  been  founded  by  aposdes  (sedes  apos- 
tolicae)  had  normative  roles  in  clarifying  the  content  of  true  faith  in  Christ.  But  from  the  sec- 
ond century  onward,  the  Church  of  Rome,  where  Peter  and  Paul  were  venerated  as  aposdes  and 
martyrs,  claimed  to  be  “apostolic”  in  a singular  manner.  The  bishops  of  Rome,  claiming  to  fulfill 


6. 6.“Letter  to  the  Philippians”,  nos.  3 and  7,  dated  in  the  second  decade  of  the  second  century,  not  long  after 
Ignatius  of  Antioch  passed  through  Smyrna  as  a prisoner. 
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responsibilities  Christ  gave  to  Peter,  were  active  in  the  fifth  century  in  convalidating  doctrines  and 
norms  issued  by  local  Western  synods.  In  Late  Antiquity,  bishops,  presbyters,  or  synods,  from  both 
the  West  and  the  East,  repeatedly  appealed  to  Rome  requesting  an  intervention  in  situations  of 
conflict.  They  sought  support  for  their  positions,  asked  advice,  and  hoped  to  obtain  from  Rome 
a decisive  solution  of  disciplinary  and  doctrinal  disputes.  As  time  went  on,  being  in  communion 
with  Rome  gained  ever  greater  importance. 

87.  Romes  special  apostolicity  found  expression  in  principles  which  were  for  the  most  part 
uncontested  in  the  West  through  Late  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages,  as  encapsulated  in  the 
maxim,  Prima  sedes  a nemine  iudicatur  (“The  First  See  is  judged  by  no  one”),  to  which,  however, 
medieval  canonists  formulated  an  exception  regarding  the  Pope:  nisi  deprehendatur  a fide  devius. 
(“...  unless  found  deviating  from  the  faith”).  Pope  Hormisdas  formulated  in  515  the  basis 
for  Rome’s  normative  role  in  teaching,  quia  in  Sede  Apostolica  immaculata  est  semper  catholica 
servata  religio  (“because  in  the  Apostolic  See  the  catholic  religion  has  always  been  preserved 
immaculate”).  But  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604)  designated  himself  servus  servorum  Dei 
(“the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God”)  and  recognized  Antioch  and  Alexandria  as  Apostolic 
Sees  also  exercising  “petrine”  authority  in  the  ecclesial  communio  of  churches  founded  by  Peter 
and  the  other  apostles. 

88.  In  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  the  older  structures  of  collegial  church  governance,  such  as 
provincial  councils,  largely  disappeared  in  the  West,  which  eased  the  passage  of  local  churches 
under  imperial  and  princely  power.  Contesting  this,  the  popes  of  the  Gregorian  reform,  begin- 
ning in  the  eleventh  century,  intervened  in  the  name  of  the  freedom  of  the  church,  spreading  their 
effective  influence  over  much  of  Western  Europe.  Medieval  canonical  codifications,  expressing 
the  ecclesiology  of  the  era,  formulated  the  changed  structure  with  the  popes  at  the  apex  of  the 
hierarchy,  leaving  few  remaining  traces  of  the  church  seen  as  the  communion  of  local  churches  led 
by  bishops  who  were  keeping  alive  the  apostolic  gospel.  Individuals,  such  as  Ockham  (d.  1347), 
Wycliffe  (d.  1384),  and  Huss  (d.  1415),  protested  against  the  prevailing  juridicism  on  behalf  of  a 
radically  spiritual  church.  But  it  was  the  crisis  of  the  Western  Schism  (1379-1417)  that  occasioned 
the  revival  of  older  ideas  of  a corporate  locus  of  authority,  whether  in  the  universal  church  or 
concretized  in  a general  council,  which  could  end  the  Schism  and,  it  was  hoped,  promote  general 
church  reform.  But  the  papal  restoration  after  the  Council  of  Constance,  given  ecclesiological  for- 
mulation in  Summa  de  ecclesia  (1452)  of  J.  Torquemada,  O.R,  had  the  effect  of  subordinating  both 
councils  and  reform  to  the  governing  policies  of  the  popes. 

2.3.3  Apostolicity  in  Lifestyle,  Art,  and  Liturgy 

89.  During  the  Western  Middle  Ages,  the  apostolicity  of  the  church  extended  beyond  the  hier- 
archy. Movements  beginning  in  the  late  eleventh  century  sought  to  revive  the  vita  apostolica 
(“apostolic  lifestyle”)  in  communities  without  private  property  and  dedicated  to  work  and  prayer 
on  the  model  of  the  founding  community  of  Jerusalem.  The  Waldensian  movement  expressed 
this  yearning  for  apostolic  simplicity  and  for  preaching  based  on  vernacular  portions  of  Scripture. 
Their  preaching  without  episcopal  approval,  however,  led  to  censure  in  1182  and  their  margin- 
alization. But  the  thirteenth  century  approval  of  the  programs  of  Dominic  and  Francis  of  Assisi 
assured  the  on-going  presence  in  the  church  of  the  ideal  of  living  and  spreading  God’s  word  in 
conformity  with  the  church’s  apostolic  beginnings. 

90.  Iconography  made  the  aposties  and  their  foundational  role  present  to  Christians  of  Late 
Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  Always  twelve  in  number,  their  membership  could  vary,  as  when 
Paul  replaced  Matthias.  Early  frescoes  showed  Christ  teaching  the  word  of  revelation  to  the 
Twelve  and  mosaics  depicted  Christ  amid  the  aposdes  as  giver  through  them  of  the  new  law  of 
life.  All  major  Gothic  cathedrals  include  statues  of  the  aposdes,  for  example,  at  portals  in  group- 
ings with  the  prophets  who  witnessed  to  Christ  before  he  came.  The  liturgical  calendar  distributed 
the  feasts  of  the  aposdes  throughout  the  year,  to  create  a regular  rhythm  of  remembrance  of  Jesus’ 
chosen  emissaries  to  the  whole  world. 
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91.  Medieval  carvings,  paintings,  and  illuminated  Bibles  at  times  link  each  apostle  with  an 
article  of  the  Creed  and  also  show  the  apostles  departing  on  mission  from  Jerusalem  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  baptize  after  Christ’s  Ascension.  The  Roman  Canon  names  the  twelve  aposdes  in  the 
Communicantes  prayer,  just  after  the  Te  igitur  had  qualified  the  offering  as  being  for  the  benefit  of 
all  who  hold  “the  catholic  and  apostolic  faith”.  On  these  prayers  Gabriel  Biel,  in  a work  studied  by 
Luther,  commented  that  the  apostles  are  foundational  of  the  church  as  the  principal  witnesses  of 
Christ’s  passion  and  resurrection,  but  their  founding  depends  on  Christ,  the  ultimate  foundation 
from  whom  the  faith  began  and  has  its  present  solidity.7 

2.3.4  Calls  for  Reform 

92.  Individual  churchmen  had  issued  memoranda  and  appeals  for  reform  of  the  church  all  through 
the  fifteenth  and  into  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.8  Perceptive  observers  could  see  that  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  hierarchy  was  no  longer  in  harmony  with  its  apostolic  mission.  Often  these 
appeals  called  for  a return  to  observance  of  the  older  codes  of  law,  while  a few,  like  WyclifFe  and 
Hus,  called  for  renewed  biblical  preaching.  But  the  desire  of  reform  of  the  head,  and  thereby  of  the 
members,  remained  an  unsatisfied  aspiration. 

2.4  Developments  in  the  Reformation  and  Afterwards 

2.4.1  The  Lutheran  Reformation 

93.  Among  early  modern  exponents  of  religious  reform,  Martin  Luther  was  distinctive  in  the 
force  of  his  appeal  to  the  biblical  basis  of  reform,  especially  as  found  in  the  apostolic  writings  of 
the  New  Testament.  Luther  called  an  apostle  “one  who  brings  God’s  word”  and  understood  the 
apostolic  legacy  wholly  from  the  gospel  and  the  commission  to  make  it  known.  The  church  fives  by 
the  specific  word  coming  to  it  from  the  risen  Christ,  through  the  apostles  and  the  witnesses  who 
follow.  “Where  the  word  is,  there  is  the  church.”9  The  church  remains  apostolic  by  proclaiming  the 
good  news  concerning  Christ  who  “has  died  for  our  sins  and  is  risen  for  our  righteousness”  (Rom 
4:25). 10  Thus,  “where  two  or  three  are  assembled,  if  only  they  hold  to  God’s  word  in  the  same  faith 
and  trust,  there  you  certainly  have  the  authentic,  original,  and  true  apostolic  church.”11 

94.  The  gospel  word  displays  the  power  of  the  risen  Christ  by  gathering  and  shaping  the  church 
as  creatura  evangelii  (“creature  made  by  the  gospel”),12  in  which  pastors,  preachers,  and  all  the 
faithful  are  called  to  continue  the  succession  of  witness  to  Christ’s  saving  Lordship.  Christ,  now  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  rules  visibly  on  earth  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  celebration 
of  the  sacraments  in  the  church.  Receiving  the  apostolic  gospel  in  faith  entails  as  well  receiving 
the  practices  such  as  baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  mutual  consolation, 


7.  Canonis  misse  expositio,  Lectio  XXXII,  Par.  G,  and  XX3V,  C-G;  ed.  H.  A.  Oberman  6c  W.J.  Courteney 
(Wiesbaden,  1963-67),  1, 334  and  227-232.  The  work  was  printed  some  fifteen  times  beginning  in  1488  and 
Luther  studied  it  before  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in  1507. 

8.  Some  representative  titles:  De  squaliboribus  Romanae  curiae  (Matthias  of  Cracow,  1404),  Monita  de  reforma- 
tione  ecclesiae  in  capite  et  membris  (Pierre  d’Ailly,  1414),  Advisamenta  super  reformatione papae  et  romanae  curiae 
(D.  Capranica,  1447),  Libellus  de  remedies  afflictae  ecclesiae  (R.  Sanchez  de  Arevalo,  1469),  Libellus  ad Leonem 
X (T.  Giustiniani  6c  V.  Quirini,  1513).  To  these  may  be  added  the  reform  preaching  of  Savanarola  in  Florence 
and  the  complaints  over  papal  appointments  and  taxes  formulated  in  the  Gravamina  nationis  Germanicae, 
regularly  revised  at  late  fifteenth  century  diets  of  the  Empire.  A new  and  widely  attractive  program  of  reform 
emerged  after  1500  in  Erasmian  biblical  humanism,  calling  for  a transforming  impact  of  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  known  in  their  original  Greek,  on  theology,  spirituality,  and  preaching. 

9.  “ Ubi  est  verbum , ibi  est  Ecclesia.”  WA  39/11, 176, 8f. 

10.  Commentary  on  Galatians  (1519),  WA  2, 452;  LW  27, 154.  Smalcald  Articles,  II,  1. 

11.  WA  47, 778,9-12. 

12.  WA  2, 430, 6-7,  from  Resolutions  Lutherianae  super propositionibus  suis Lipsiae  disputatis  (1519).  Also,  WA 
6, 560,33-35;  LWF  36, 107,  WA  77, 721,9-14;  and  17/1, 100,2-3. 
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through  which  the  message  of  Christ  engages  human  life  with  divine  power.13  By  the  apostolic 
word  and  practices,  as  Luther  set  forth  in  the  Large  Catechism  (on  the  Creed,  Third  Article),  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  distributing,  through  the  ministry  of  those  properly  called,  the  treasure  of  forgive- 
ness of  sin  and  sanctification  acquired  by  Christs  death  and  resurrection 

95.  Luther  himself  rarely  spoke  of  the  “apostolic  church”.  But  he  understood  the  reality  that  we 
designate  the  church’s  apostolicity  as  continuity  in  proclaiming  the  same  message  as  the  apostles 
and  as  continuity  in  practicing  baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  office  of  the  keys,  the  call  to  min- 
istry, public  gathering  for  worship  in  praise  and  confession  of  faith,  and  the  bearing  of  the  cross  as 
Christ’s  disciples.14  These  are  the  marks  of  the  church  by  which  one  can  recognize  it,  since  they  are 
the  means  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  creates  faith  and  the  church.  Among  these  marks,  the  gospel 
message,  however,  is  the  decisive  criterion  of  continuity  in  practice  with  the  apostolic  church. 

96.  The  apostolic  legacy  is  handed  down  based  on  and  always  related  to  Holy  Scripture  which  is 
the  touchstone  of  all  preaching,  teaching,  and  practice.  Scripture,  when  read  as  centered  on  God’s 
grace  in  Christ,  makes  present  the  right  understanding  of  apostolic  teaching,15  which  includes  the 
trinitarian  and  christological  doctrine  of  the  Ancient  Church.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  that  expresses  and  orients  this  understanding. 

97.  The  gospel  serves  as  the  basis  of  all  authority  in  the  church.  Since  apostolic  authority  is 
concrete  service  of  the  message  of  Christ,  the  rank  or  role  of  a person  does  not  suffice  to  legiti- 
mate teaching,  for  the  latter  must  be  tested  for  its  coherence  with  the  gospel  originally  delivered 
by  the  apostles.  But  for  one  to  undertake  in  public  to  speak  this  message,  which  is  God’s  means 
of  life-giving  promises,  one  must  be  authorized  by  a definite  call.  Continuity  and  Critique  in  the 
Lutheran  Reformation 

98.  The  aim  of  the  Reformation  was  to  re-establish  continuity  with  the  true  church  of  the 
apostles  by  a new  reception  of  the  apostolic  gospel  and  the  practices  bound  to  it.  This  entailed 
rejecting  the  misconceptions  of  the  gospel  and  deformations  of  practice  by  which  the  church  of 
the  day  had  broken  continuity  with  the  apostles.  For  the  good  news  had  been  falsified  by  mak- 
ing God’s  favor  dependent  on  good  works,  by  centering  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  sacrifice  offered  to 
propitiate  God,  and  by  the  papal  hierarchy’s  claiming  the  right  to  add  new  articles  of  faith  and 
impose  practices  binding  in  conscience. 

99.  The  Reformation  rejected  what  it  found  contradicting  and  obscuring  the  gospel  in  the 
church  under  the  papacy,  but  its  critique  was  not  total,  for  Luther  could  say,  “. . . in  the  Papacy  there 
are  the  true  Holy  Scriptures,  true  baptism,  the  true  sacrament,  the  true  keys  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  the  true  office  of  proclamation,  and  the  true  catechism.”16  The  Catholic  Church  possessed 
and  was  passing  on  the  elements  of  the  apostolic  legacy  which  the  Reformation  was  now  using  in 
correct  ways. 

100.  Reformation  critique  thus  served  re-focusing  church  life  on  the  gospel  and  reorganizing  it 
to  serve  the  communication  of  the  gospel.  Reform  aimed  at  renewed  continuity  with  the  apostolic 
church  by  centering  church  life  on  Scripture  and  its  exposition  in  preaching,  by  the  administration 
and  daily  remembrance  of  baptism,  by  the  common  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  by  pastoral 
exercise  of  the  keys  to  deal  with  sin,  and  by  reaffirming  ministry  as  an  office  of  communicating  the 
gospel.  By  preaching  and  these  basic  forms,  the  gospel  of  Christ  makes  itself  present  in  the  church. 


13.  Exposition  of  Psalm  110  (1535),  WA  41, 131;  LW  13, 272.  Smalcald  Articles,  III,  4,  BC  19. 

14.  See  Luther’s  defenses  of  the  continuity  of  the  Lutheran  churches  with  the  ancient  church  of  the  apostles 
in  On  the  Councils  and  the  Church  (1539),  WA  50,  628-644;  LW  41, 148-167,  and  Against  Hanswurst  (1541), 
WA  51, 479-487;  LW  41, 194-199. 

15.  WA  41,  562,14-16:  “ Hoc  vero  est  apostolice  tractare  scripturas,  et  statuere  illam  universalem  sententiam,  quod 
omnes  qui  credunt  verbo  Dei  sunt  iusti .” 

16.  Concerning  Rebaptism  (1528),  WA  26,  146f,  LW40,  231f.  Also,  Commentary  on  Galatians  (1535),  WA 
40/1, 69;  LW  26, 24. 
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101.  The  gospel  purely  taught  and  the  sacraments  righdy  administered  are  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  church  ( Augsburg  Confession , Art.  7).  This  basic  affirmation  defines  the  church 
by  reference  to  the  apostolic  mission,  while  also  establishing  what  is  needed  for  its  unity.  But  an 
agreement  on  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  also  embraces  the  practices  coming  from  the  aposdes  by 
which  the  message  impacts  on  life  and  gives  form  to  the  life  of  the  community  (cf.  nos.  94-95, 
above).  Beyond  the  apostolic  nucleus,  “traditions”  may  be  accepted,  but  not  as  necessary  for  con- 
stituting the  church  and  its  unity. 

102.  Maintaining  the  church’s  continuity  in  the  message  and  in  the  essentially  connected  prac- 
tices received  from  the  aposdes  comes  to  be  centered  in  catechesis,  which  is  instruction  and  initia- 
tion aiming  to  shape  life  and  devotion  by  the  basic  texts  of  the  Commandments,  the  Creed,  prayer, 
the  sacraments,  and  confession  and  absolution  by  the  power  of  the  keys.  By  these,  the  apostolic 
legacy  remains  present  and  alive  in  the  church. 

2.4.2  Apostolicity  at  Trent  and  in  Post-Tridentine  Catholic  Theology 

103.  To  prepare  its  doctrinal  clarifications  and  reform  decrees,  in  1546  the  Council  of  Trent 
first  stated  that  the  gospel  of  Christ,  preached  by  the  apostles,  is  the  source  of  all  saving 
truth  and  norms  of  Christian  practice.  This  gospel  gave  rise  to  a body  of  doctrine  and  norms 
expressed  in  both  Scripture  and  the  unwritten  traditions  transmitted  by  the  apostles  to  the 
church  (DS  1501;  Tanner,  663).  But  this  same  gospel  is  not  only  an  external  word,  but  is  also 
interior,  planted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  believers.17  Regarding  Scripture,  Trent 
specified  the  canon  and  indicated  that  interpretations  concerning  faith  and  practice  must  not 
diverge  from  a perennial  ecclesial  understanding,  exemplified  by  the  Church  Fathers,  which 
remains  present  today  and  empowers  the  teaching  office  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  biblical 
interpretations  (DS  1507;  Tanner,  664). 

104.  Trent  did  not  present  a dogmatic  ecclesiology,  but  left  this  area  open.  Theologians 
responded  to  the  immediate  needs  of  controversy  by  developing  an  apologetical  treatment  of 
apostolicity,  that  is,  a presentation  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Church  is  alone  the  vera 
ecclesia  (“true  church”),  with  rightful  authority  in  teaching  and  a legitimate  corps  of  bishops 
and  presbyters.18  Later  Catholic  manuals  of  ecclesiology  were  dominated  by  apologetics,  argu- 
ing from  numerous  external  “marks”  or  “notes”  by  which  to  ascertain  the  true  church  of  Christ, 
especially  through  the  papal  and  episcopal  succession  in  office  from  Peter  and  the  other  apostles 
to  the  present  day. 

105.  Post-Tridentine  Catholic  theology  was  narrowed  by  constraints  of  argument  to  give  prac- 
tically no  place  to  the  ecclesial  endowments  of  Scripture,  creeds,  worship,  spirituality,  and  disci- 
pline of  life,  which  in  fact  shaped  the  lives  of  Catholics  but  which  were  also  shared  in  different 
ways  with  Christians  of  the  separated  churches.  Ecclesiology  was  dominated  by  concern  with  the 
formal  issue  of  legitimacy  in  holding  these  and  other  gifts.  Interior  gifts  appeared  less  important 
than  the  verifiable  marks  employed  by  an  apologetics  drawing  on  history.  In  the  argument,  the  aim 
was  to  identify  the  institutional  entity  in  which  Christ’s  truth  is  normatively  taught,  his  efficacious 
sacraments  administered,  and  a pastoral  governance  exercised  in  a legitimate  manner,  especially  by 
reason  of  apostolic  succession  of  Pope  and  bishops  in  a church  assuredly  still  sustained  by  Christ’s 
promised  assistance. 


17.  Cardinal  Legate  M.  Cervini,  the  future  Pope  Marcellus  II,  spoke  of  the  gospel  written  on  hearts,  in  the 
programmic  address  of  18  February,  1546,  which  initiated  deliberations  on  Scripture  and  the  traditions.  CT 
1 (Freiburg  1901),  484f. 

18.  This  narrowed  theological  perception,  abstracting  from  preaching,  the  spiritual  life,  and  missionary  zeal, 
has  been  magisterially  presented  by  G.Thils,  Les  notes  de  VEglise  dans  Vapologetique  catholique  depuis  la  Reforme 
(Gembloux  1937).  An  emblematic  exposition  of  “apostolicity”  in  the  form  of  historical  proof  is  the  entry  by 
J.V.  Bainvel  in  the  monumental  Dictionnaire  de  Theologie  Catholique,  1 (1903),  1618-1629. 
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2.5  Developments  toward  Resolution  and  Consensus 

2.5.1  A Catholic  Ecumenical  Vision  of  Participated  Apostolicity 

Hie  Gospel  and  the  Episcopal  College 

106.  In  the  mid-twentieth  century,  important  works  of  biblical  theology,  along  with  newly  cir- 
culating patristic  and  liturgical  sources,  gave  Catholics  the  resources  for  fresh  developments  in 
ecclesiology.  But  the  gospel  is  basic  to  the  church,  as  Vatican  II  indicates  at  the  beginning  of  its 
dogmatic  text  on  the  church  (LG  1)  by  referring  to  Christ  as  the  “light  of  the  nations”  {Lumen 
gentium)  to  be  brought  to  all  humanity  by  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  every  creature  (cf.  Mk  16:15). 

107.  When  Vatican  II  restates  Trent’s  declaration  on  the  gospel  as  source  of  all  saving  truth 
(DV  7),  “the  gospel”  is  the  concentrated  expression  of  God’s  revelation  which  gives  believers,  out 
of  the  fullness  of  God’s  love,  access  to  the  Father  through  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  truth 
revealed  about  God  and  human  salvation  “shines  forth  in  Christ,  who  is  himself  both  the  mediator 
and  sum  total  of  revelation”  (DV  2).  Christ  completed  and  perfected  revelation  by  his  words  and 
works,  signs  and  miracles,  but  above  all  by  his  death  on  the  cross  and  glorious  resurrection,  which 
express  the  gospel  message  “that  God  is  with  us,  to  deliver  us  from  the  darkness  of  sin  and  death 
and  to  raise  us  up  to  eternal  life”  (DV  4).  The  gospel  of  salvation  is  thus  articulated  in  Vatican  IPs 
Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation  {Dei  Verbum),  which  is  prior  to  all  else  that  the  Council  taught 
on  the  church  and  its  life.19  This  recovery  of  the  soteriological  focus  of  revelation  was  one  factor 
in  opening  the  way  for  Catholics  to  join  Lutherans  in  adhering  to  a common  understanding  of 
justification  in  The  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  (esp.  nos.  14-18). 

108.  Regarding  the  papal  and  episcopal  ministry  serving  the  public  proclamation  of  this  gospel, 
Catholic  doctrine  now  features  further  recovered  insights.  In  Vatican  II,  the  apostolic  primacy  of 
Rome  and  its  bishop  must  be  seen  within  the  entire  body  of  bishops,  who  form  a structured  col- 
legium, which  succeeds  the  college  of  the  apostles  in  missionary  and  pastoral  responsibility,  and  in 
governing  and  teaching  authority  (LG  22-24).  The  unity  of  the  church  has  the  form  of  communio 
among  particular  churches  whose  bishops  are  united  in  the  episcopal  college,  which  is  a corporate 
locus  of  apostolic  succession  in  union  with  the  bishop  of  the  primatial  apostolic  See  of  Rome,  who 
is  both  a member  of  the  college  and  its  head.  This  college  perpetuates  itself  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  to  the  gospel  by  including  new  members,  firm  in  their  profession  of  the  church’s 
faith,  who  corporately  ensure  the  continuity  over  time  of  what  the  college  has  been  commissioned 
by  Christ  to  proclaim  to  and  preserve  in  his  church. 

109.  Being  an  ordained  member  of  this  college  does  not  guarantee  an  individual  bishop’s  faith- 
ful transmission  of  the  apostolic  gospel  and  tradition,  for  one  can  fall  into  disaccord  with  the 
transmitted  faith  and  so  lapse  from  episcopal  communio , but  the  Catholic  conviction  is  that  the 
college  as  a whole,  in  union  with  the  primatial  bishop,  is  protected  in  transmitting  the  apostolic 
message  and  forms  of  worship  and  life.  This  heritage  of  teaching,  liturgy  and  witness,  that  is,  the 
living  tradition,  is  thus  bound  to  a corporate  body  of  living  teachers,  whose  apostolic  succession 
makes  them  normative  witnesses  to  what  comes  from  Christ  through  the  apostles. 

110.  Vatican  II  echoes  a major  Reformation  concern  by  linking  the  episcopal  office,  before 
all  else,  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  (LG  25.1).  Bishops  are  evangelists,  called  to 
exemplify  preaching  for  the  presbyters  whose  ministry  of  word,  sacrament,  and  pastoral  care  (PO 
2.4, 4-6)  they  promote  and  oversee.  Since  the  petrine  office  is  within  the  episcopate,  its  primary 
role  is  also  to  proclaim  Christ,  in  the  image  of  Peter’s  foundational  witness  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  as  the  central  event  announced  in  the  gospel.  Thus,  episcopal  and  papal  apostolic  suc- 
cession in  office  serves  a successio  verbi  (“succession  in  the  word”),  to  build  up  the  church  from  its 
foundation  of  faith  in  Christ. 


19.  In  a 1964  response  to  a proposed  amendment,  Vatican  II’s  Doctrinal  Commission  stated  that  De  rev- 
elatione , the  future  Dei  Verbum , is  “in  a way  the  first  of  all  the  Constitutions  of  this  Council  1'  Acta  Synodalia 
Sacrosancti  Concilii  Vaticani  Secundi,  vol.  IV/1  (Vatican  City  1976),  341. 
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111.  Part  3 of  this  report  will  present  how  Catholic  doctrine  views  a pastoral  ministry  of 
word  and  sacrament  outside  the  corporate  episcopal  succession.  But  this  must  rest  on  a view  of 
ecclesial  tradition,  about  which  contemporary  Catholic  teaching  features  insights  recovered  from 
long-neglected  sources,  which  lead  to  a conception  different  from  what  predominated  in  the  post- 
Tridentine  era,  but  which  in  fact  fulfills  essential  intentions  of  the  Councils  of  Trent  and  Vatican 
I.  A Renewed  Understanding  of  Tradition 

1 12.  Beginning  in  the  initial  Catholic  arguments  against  Reformation  claims  and  continuing 
well  into  the  twentieth  century,  an  apologetically  framed  Catholic  theology  stressed  the  existence 
of  certain  non-written  traditions  conveyed  to  the  churches  by  the  aposdes  by  means  other  than 
Scripture.  A text  like  2 Thess.  2,15  was  cited  to  show  that  Paul  also  transmitted  “traditions  taught 
byword  of  mouth”,  while  John  20,30  and  21,25,  on  the  “many  other  things  that  Jesus  did”,  opened 
a broad  panorama  of  possible  practices  not  attested  in  the  gospels.  These  traditions,  emphasized 
against  the  Reformation  sola  Scriptura  (“Scripture  alone”),  entered  the  church  as  doctrines  and 
instituted  community  practices,  which  the  apostles  communicated  orally  but  did  not  set  down 
in  the  New  Testament,  with  these  leading  in  time  by  the  dynamic  of  development  to  required 
liturgical  and  disciplinary  ordinances  and  even  to  dogmatic  propositions  of  the  doctrine  of  faith. 

113.  Historical  studies  motivated  Vatican  II  to  avoid  ratifying  the  notion  of  unwritten  tradi- 
tions which  supplement  Scripture  with  further  teachings  and  practices  of  apostolic  origin.  The 
Council  carefully  avoided  a doctrinal  decision  on  the  contents  of  the  “unwritten  traditions”,  while 
stressing  instead  an  intimate  correlation,  permeating  the  whole  life  of  the  church,  between  Scrip- 
ture and  the  dynamic  process  of  tradition  (DV  8.3,  9).  By  the  interaction  of  these  two  in  the 
church,  the  apostolic  tradition  of  the  gospel  and  life  is  perpetuated,  which  Scripture  expresses  in 
a special  manner  (DV  8). 

114.  Here  apostolic  tradition  itself  is  depicted  in  a fresh  manner.  In  the  churches  they  founded, 
the  apostles  communicated  the  gospel,  thereby  communicating  dona  divina  (“divine  gifts”)  to 
believers,  by  the  ensemble  of  “the  spoken  word  of  their  preaching,  by  the  example  they  gave,  by  the 
institutions  they  established,  [as]  they  themselves  had  received”  (DV  7.1). This  complex  reality,  the 
apostolic  patrimony,  passed  into  the  post- apostolic  churches  and  thus  began  its  further  life  in  his- 
tory: “what  was  handed  on  by  the  aposdes  comprises  everything  that  serves  to  make  the  People  of 
God  live  their  lives  in  holiness  and  increase  their  faith.”  This  reality  constituted  of  many  elements 
is  then  perpetuated  in  and  by  the  church  “in  her  doctrine,  life,  and  worship”  as  she  continuously 
transmits  “all  that  she  herself  is,  all  that  she  believes”  (DV  8.1). 

115.  The  patrimony  of  the  apostolic  tradition  is  multifaceted  and  vital,  being  closely  linked  with 
the  corporate  reality  of  the  community.  A many-sided  depositum  vitae  (“deposit  of  life”),  illustrated 
suggestively  by  the  Pastoral  Episdes,  represents  what  Vatican  II  sees  as  the  apostolic  tradition,  which 
has  its  center  in  the  gospel  and  finds  in  the  New  Testament  its  pre-eminent  testimony  to  Christ,  in 
whom  appeared  “the  goodness  and  loving  kindness  of  God  our  Savior”  (Titus  3,4-7,  also  2,11-14). 

116.  The  apostolic  tradition  comprises  many  interwoven  strands  of  teachings  which  foster  faith 
and  life  consonant  with  faith,  and  many  practices  inculcated  in  the  community  to  promote  its 
witness  in  its  locale.  These  traditions  make  up  the  authentic  Tradition  manifested  in  the  church’s 
communal  life. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Other  Churches  and  Ecclesial  Communities 

117.  The  renewed  Catholic  doctrine  on  Scripture  and  tradition  leads,  in  our  ecumenical  context, 
to  the  recognition  that  these  components  pertain  to  the  means  of  sanctification  and  formation 
in  truth  that  are  present  both  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  in  other  communities  now  in  real  but 
imperfect  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church. 

118.  These  developments  in  Catholic  ecclesiology,  concerning  the  episcopate  and  tradition, 
open  avenues  of  advance,  not  only  toward  doctrinal  agreement  with  churches  of  the  Reformation 
about  the  church,  but  also  toward  acknowledging  the  apostolicity  of  these  churches  whose  minis- 
terial pastoral  leadership  does  not  stand  in  historical  apostolic  succession. 
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119.  Vatican  II  took  important  initial  steps  toward  considering  as  apostolic  churches  now  out- 
side the  Catholic  communion,  when  it  affirmed  that  “many  elements  of  sanctification  and  truth 
are  found  outside  its  [own]  visible  confines”,  that  is,  in  other  churches  and  ecclesial  communities, 
and  when  it  called  these  “gifts  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Christ”  (LG  8).  The  Council  developed 
this  in  LG  15,  with  reference  to  the  “elements”  that  are  central  components  of  fife  in  the  separated 
churches  and  ecclesial  communities:  baptism,  the  Scriptures,  faith  in  the  Triune  God,  sacraments, 
the  sanctifying  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  witness  of  martyrdom. 

120.  Vatican  II’s  Decree  on  Ecumenism  ( Unitatis  redintegratio ) laid  a central  foundation  of 
our  dialogue  by  acknowledging  that  the  other  churches  and  ecclesial  communities  “have  been 
by  no  means  deprived  of  significance  and  importance  in  the  mystery  of  salvation.  For  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  has  not  refrained  from  using  them  as  means  of  salvation  ...”  (UR  3).  The  same  passage 
mentions  again  “the  elements  of  sanctification  and  truth”,  with  amplification  on  liturgical  wor- 
ship among  the  endowments  which  come  from  Christ  and  constitute  the  separated  communities 
as  means  by  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  works  out  the  salvation  of  their  members. 

121.  From  this  conciliar  affirmation  of  the  Christian  endowments  of  the  separated  churches, 
Catholic  ecumenical  theology  is  justified  in  concluding  to  an  implicit  recognition  of  these  churches 
and  ecclesial  communities  as  apostolic,  since  the  very  elements  listed  are  not  meteorites  fallen  from 
heaven  into  the  churches  of  our  time,  but  have  come  from  Christ  through  the  ministry  of  his  apos- 
des  and  are  components  of  the  apostolic  tradition.  Beyond  our  common  sharing  in  Christ’s  salva- 
tion by  grace  and  personal  faith,  we  are  also  in  real,  but  still  imperfect,  ecclesial  communion  (UR  3) 
because  we  share  the  mediating  elements  of  sanctification  and  truth  given  by  God  through  Christ 
and  the  aposties.  The  Catholic  Church  and  the  churches  and  ecclesial  communities  of  the  Refor- 
mation both  participate  in  the  attribute  of  apostolicity  because  they  are  built  up  and  live  by  many 
of  the  same  “elements  and  endowments”  pertaining  to  the  one  and  multiple  apostolic  tradition.20 

122.  This  affirmation  involves  for  Catholics  an  analogous  or  differentiated  application  of  the 
qualification  “apostolic”  to  other  churches  and  ecclesial  communities,  because  of  Catholic  convic- 
tions about  the  full  complement  of  sacramental  and  institutional  elements,  especially  in  its  epis- 
copal and  primatial  ministers,  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  retained,  in  spite  of  her  deficiencies 
in  faith,  worship,  and  the  mission  entrusted  to  her.  In  churches  whose  bishops  stand  outside  the 
episcopal  college  united  with  the  successor  of  Peter,  apostolicity  while  being  genuine  is  also  dif- 
ferent from  the  apostolicity  of  a church  in  which  faith,  doctrine,  sacraments,  worship,  and  life  are 
integrated  by  a united  and  collegial  episcopal  ministry  which,  in  communion  with  the  successor 
of  Peter,  continues  in  a unique  way  the  ministry  of  the  aposdes.  For  Catholics  this  ministerial 
structure  is  not  external  to  the  gospel  it  communicates,  for  it  mediates  the  gospel. 

123.  Parts  3 and  4 of  this  document  will  explore  further  the  different  ways  our  churches  are 
apostolic,  by  examining  our  convictions  and  differences  over  ordination  in  episcopal  succession 
and  over  teaching  authority,  both  of  which  affect  the  way  Catholic  theology  applies  the  qualifica- 
tion “apostolic”  to  the  churches  of  the  Reformation. 

2.5.2  An  Ecumenical  Lutheran  Account  of  the  Apostolicity  of  the  Church 

The  Full  Dimensions  of  the  Word  of  God 

124.  The  insights  of  biblical  theology  in  the  last  century  have  again  reinforced  for  Lutherans  the 
awareness  of  the  gospel  as  God’s  saving  word  sent  forth  into  history.  The  word  of  God  is  dynamic, 
for  in  it  God  is  acting,  in  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  gospel  is  “the  power  of  God  for 


20.  The  Catholic  attribution  of  apostolicity,  based  on  the  apostolic  elements,  goes  hand-in-hand  with  use 
of  the  designation  “ecclesial  communities”  for  bodies  of  the  Protestant  tradition,  a terminology  introduced 
into  De  oecumenismo  in  the  revision  of  early  1964  and  retained  in  the  promulgated  text  in  UR  19  and  22.  The 
meaning  was  explained  in  the  Relatio  accompanying  the  revised  text  as  recognizing  in  them  “a  truly  ecclesial 
character”,  because  of  the  presence  and  socially  formative  action  in  them  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ,  in  a 
true  but  imperfect  manner.  (Acta  Synodalia,  III/2,  335) 
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salvation”  (Rom  1:16),  through  which  the  Spirit  gathers  and  sustains  a new  community  for  its 
corporate  witness  to  the  gospel  among  the  nations.  Through  the  witnessing  community,  as  a dis- 
tinctive, continuous,  and  embodied  presence  in  the  world,  God’s  word  is  engaging  historical  life 
in  an  efficacious  way,  as  Luther  says  in  the  Large  Catechism,  “The  Holy  Spirit  continues  his  work 
without  ceasing  until  the  Last  Day,  and  for  this  purpose  he  has  appointed  a community  on  earth, 
through  which  he  speaks  and  does  all  his  work.”21 

125.  The  word  of  God,  to  be  sure,  has  a definite  content  as  teaching  about  the  Son  of  God  and  his 
saving  work,  a doctrine  which  must  be  attested  truthfully  in  faithful  reception  of  the  apostolic  testi- 
mony. While  faith  without  content  is  void,  still  it  is  not  simply  assent  to  true  statements,  since  God 
meets  believers  in  personal  encounter  by  engaging  them  in  the  promise  of  the  gospel  word  and  sac- 
raments. Thus  believers  fully  trust  in  God’s  promises  and  in  faith  they  personally  embrace  true  belief. 

126.  This  awareness  of  the  full  dimensions  of  the  word  of  God  has  implications  for  under- 
standing the  apostolicity  of  the  church,  the  substance  of  which  lies  in  the  ongoing  proclamation 
of  God’s  saving  action  in  Christ,  through  word  and  sacrament,  in  fidelity  to  the  apostolic  witness. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  acting  to  bestow  saving  communion  with  Jesus  Christ  on  believers  living  in 
history  and  to  form  them  into  a community  of  witness  and  celebration  for  attesting  the  good  news 
to  all  the  world.  The  continuity  of  the  Spirit’s  saving  action,  taking  form  in  the  church’s  continuous 
reception  and  handing-  on  of  the  gospel,  amid  a manifold  ecclesial  practice  centered  on  the  gospel, 
is  thus  seen  today  as  the  depth-dimension  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  church. 

The  Elements  of  Apostolicity  and  Their  Configuration 

127.  In  view  of  these  dimensions  of  the  gospel,  as  the  word  of  God  sent  forth  in  history,  apostolic- 
ity must  be  taken  as  a complex  reality  embracing  multiple  elements.  A Lutheran  view  of  ecclesial 
apostolicity  does  not  simply  look  to  the  presence  of  these  elements  in  the  life  of  a community,  but 
much  more  to  the  pattern  of  their  configuration  and  to  the  understanding  and  use  of  them.  This  is 
of  primary  importance  for  a Lutheran  account  of  the  church’s  apostolic  integrity.  The  Reformers 
recognized  that  all  the  elements  of  apostolicity  were  present  in  the  late-medieval  church,  but  the 
pattern  of  their  right  shape,  understanding,  and  use  had  been  obscured.  To  reform  the  church  was 
to  re-gather  the  elements  of  apostolicity  around  their  proper  center,  so  as  to  recover  an  authenti- 
cally apostolic  pattern  of  the  marks  of  the  church. 

128.  The  center  is,  of  course,  the  holy  gospel  that  promises  forgiveness  and  salvation  given 
freely  by  God’s  grace,  for  Christ’s  sake,  received  by  faith  alone.  The  preached  gospel  is  linked 
inseparably  with  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  articulating  the  grace  given  to  believers.  For 
the  good  news  of  salvation  to  be  communicated  in  its  depth  and  saving  power,  the  preached  gospel 
must  be  joined  with  the  sacraments,  along  with  the  ministry  of  the  keys.  This  is  the  vital  center 
of  the  church’s  life,  the  central  cluster  of  authentic  continuity  with  the  apostles,  by  which  their 
mission  continues. 

129.  This  center  does  not  exclude  other  elements  of  apostolicity,  but  their  meaning  becomes 
clear  only  in  relation  to  these  basic  forms.  Around  them  the  witnessing  community  takes  shape, 
by  which  the  message  is  proclaimed  and  celebrated.  The  concern  here,  in  Lutheran  perspective,  is 
not  reduction  through  the  exclusion  of  other  elements,  but  the  concentration  of  everything  in  the 
community  on  the  central  communication  of  God’s  life-giving  forgiveness. 

130.  Around  the  central  expression  of  the  gospel  in  word  and  sacrament,  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity takes  shape  in  offices  and  institutions,  doctrines,  liturgies  and  church  orders,  and  an  ethos 
and  spirituality  animated  by  the  message  of  God’s  grace.  Also  in  this  account  apostolicity  is  a gift 
and  calling  which  shapes  the  whole  life  of  the  church  as  a community  in  history.  On  this  basis, 
Lutheran  theology  can  understand  the  continuity  of  the  church  with  its  apostolic  origin  in  a 
socially  embodied  way,  which  while  complex  is  centered  on  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and 
celebration  of  the  sacraments  in  a manner  echoed  by  Catholic  teaching  in  Vatican  II  (cf.  nos.  107 
and  114-116,  above). 


21.  BSLK  659,47, 660,3;  BC  439. 
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The  Substance  of  the  Gospel  and  Its  Contingent  Forms 

131.  Today  Lutheran  teaching  has  learned  that  the  central  forms  of  the  gospel,  with  the  commu- 
nity life  shaped  by  them,  and  in  it  the  office  of  ministry,  all  come  to  us  in  historically  contingent 
expressions.  The  good  news  of  Christ  comes  to  us  in  biblical  texts,  in  a canon,  and  in  liturgical 
creeds  all  marked  by  the  time  of  their  origins.  The  sacraments  of  salvation  have  been  embedded  in 
historically  developed  orders  of  worship  and  liturgical  texts.  The  church’s  ministry  and  the  office 
of  the  keys  are  mediated  to  us  in  contingent  forms  of  church  order  and  traditional  pastoral  care. 

132.  This  means  that  the  church  must  continuously  be  aware  of  needs  for  reform.  But  in  this  we 
cannot  distill  a pure  gospel  in  abstraction  from  contingent  forms,  and  we  should  not,  for  such  a 
gospel  would  not  be  a word  sent  forth  in  history.  We  recognize  today  that  the  church  needs,  in 
various  degrees,  particular  forms  of  apostolic  continuity  which  are  not  in  themselves  intrinsic  to 
the  substance  of  the  apostolic  gospel.  These  forms  serve  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news  of 
Christ  and  bring  to  believers  today  the  elements  of  gospel-centered  apostolic  continuity,  while 
expressing  as  well  the  unity  in  faith  between  a local  community  and  the  church  throughout  the 
world  and  throughout  the  ages. 

133.  The  widely  recognized  mediating  forms  of  apostolic  continuity,  based  on  the  books  of  the 
biblical  canon,  such  as  creedal  formulas,  catechisms,  church  orders,  and  common  forms  of  worship, 
while  not  necessary  in  a strict  sense  for  the  gospel  to  be  expressed  with  saving  efficacy,  are  still 
needed  in  the  church  for  its  mission  and  its  broader  unity.  Their  use,  however,  must  be  continually 
reformed,  to  enable  them  to  serve  better  the  continuity  of  the  church  with  its  apostolic  origin. 

134.  Reform  must  entail  holding  fast  to  and  proclaiming  more  authentically  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  led  to  breaking  historic  bonds  of  ecclesial  communion.  But 
today  such  reform  should  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  recollection  that  according  to  Christ’s  will 
the  communion  of  Christians  with  one  another  is  intrinsic  to  their  witness. 

Diversity  and  Its  Reconciliation 

135.  Historical  consciousness  makes  us  aware  today  of  the  persistence  of  theological  diversity 
both  throughout  the  history  of  the  Christian  community  and  today  among  those  who  receive 
the  common  apostolic  legacy.  Many  recognize  that  the  unity  in  faith  and  sacramental  life  toward 
which  our  ecumenical  efforts  are  advancing  will  entail  “reconciled  diversity”,  which  while  leaving 
real  diversity  nonetheless  shapes  and  orders  it  by  what  is  held  in  common,  so  that  differences  do 
not  entail  division  and  opposition. 

136.  Reconciliation  is  encompassed  by  unity  given  in  Christ  and  actualized  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  concerns  that  which  we  receive  together  from  the  apostles,  in  doctrine  and  preaching, 
sacramental  life,  mission,  prayer,  and  ethos.  The  reconciling  movement  of  communities  toward 
each  other  has  to  attend  to  the  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  and  to  doctrine.  But  the  ground 
of  unity  in  reconciled  diversity  is  extra  nos,  outside  ourselves,  in  the  word  and  sacraments  by 
which  Christ  is  present  and  known  to  us.  What  reconciles  is  the  mutual  recognition  that  it  is  the 
apostolic  legacy  which  the  respective  churches  receive  in  their  preaching  and  sacramental  prac- 
tice. Reconciliation  occurs  through  such  shared  reception  of  the  apostolic  gospel,  and  by  finding 
deep  common  features  of  different  receptions  we  draw  near  to  a common  center  and  enter  into 
communion  with  one  another. 

137.  In  the  relation  between  the  churches,  “unity  in  reconciled  diversity”  rests  on  recognition  as 
a judgment  that  another  community  has  authentically  received  the  apostolic  legacy,  so  that  what  it 
teaches  agrees  with  the  gospel’s  content  and  its  communal  practice  communicates  the  good  news 
of  Christ.  This  leads  to  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  and  acknowledgment  that  the 
different  ways  the  communities  explicate  the  faith  are  open  to  one  another  in  their  diversity. 

138.  Thus  a differentiated  consensus  is  the  form  in  which  separated  churches  may  come 
together,  that  is,  in  agreed  confession  with  recognition  that  existing  differences  do  not  impede 
mutual  recognition  of  the  present-day  continuity  with  Christian  apostolic  beginnings  and  do  not 
prevent  partnership  in  the  apostolic  mission. 
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Lutherans  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

139.  Lutherans  have  long  held  Roman  Catholic  teaching  and  practice  to  be  discontinuous  with 
the  apostolic  legacy  in  different  respects,  for  instance  when  institutions  and  practices  of  merely 
human  devising  are  considered  integral  to  this  legacy.  What  is  essential  in  the  life  of  the  church 
has  thereby  been  obscured.  In  the  Lutheran  view,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  retained 
the  substance  of  the  apostolic  legacy.  It  is,  however,  interpreted  and  configured  in  such  a way 
that  apostolicity  is  not  properly  embodied  in  teaching,  sacramental  practice  and  structures  of 
governance. 

140.  But  in  the  changed  ecumenical  situation,  along  with  their  own  new  insights  into  the 
implications  of  fundamental  beliefs,  Lutherans  see  Roman  Catholics  working  out  new  under- 
standings, for  example,  when  they  emphasize  the  centrality  of  the  apostolic  gospel  as  “the  source 
of  all  saving  truth  and  norms  of  practice”  and  interpret  apostolic  succession  in  terms  of  what  is 
provided  by  God  so  that  the  full  and  living  gospel  might  always  be  preserved  in  the  church  (Vati- 
can II,  DV  7). 

141.  While  important  differences  remain,  the  discussion  of  apostolicity  can  and  must  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  the  shared  conviction  expressed  in  the  Malta  Report  of  1972:  “The  church  is  apos- 
tolic insofar  as  it ...  abides  in  the  apostolic  faith. The  church’s  ministry,  doctrine,  and  order  are  apos- 
tolic insofar  as  they  pass  on  and  actualize  the  apostolic  witness”  (The  Gospel  and  the  Church,  52). 

142.  Through  the  signing  of  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification,  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  has  acknowledged  that,  despite  continuing  differences,  the  teaching 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  justification  is  compatible  with  faithful  proclamation  of  the 
good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  in  accord  with  the  apostolic  witness.  This  is  for  Lutherans  the  recog- 
nition that  the  basic  reality  which  makes  a church  apostolic  is  present  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Nevertheless,  Lutherans  find  some  doctrines  and  practices  which  they  see  in  tension  with 
this  reality.  They  also  see  Catholics  regarding  some  elements  as  integral  to  apostolicity,  such  as  his- 
torical apostolic  succession  and  papal  primacy,  with  which  they  do  not  agree.  The  ecclesiological 
weight  given  to  these  elements  prevents  their  giving  an  unrestricted  recognition  to  the  apostolicity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  also  shows  that  there  are  differences  between  the  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  conceptions  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  church. 

143.  The  present  dialogue  is  thus  rightly  asking  what  we  can  now  say  together  about  the  true 
apostolicity  of  the  church,  especially  regarding  ministry,  tradition,  and  teaching  authority  in 
their  service  of  the  church’s  continuity  with  its  apostolic  origin.  This  will  then  lead  to  the  further 
question  of  the  extent  of  our  recognition  in  each  other  of  the  apostolic  gospel  and  mission  in 
their  integrity. 

2.6  Conclusions  on  Ecclesial  Apostolicity 

Introduction 

144.  This  fourth  phase  of  the  Lutheran-Catholic  world-level  dialogue  has  taken  up  a tension- 
filled  complex  of  questions  about  the  church,  namely,  the  characteristic  of  its  enduring  continuity 
with  its  apostolic  foundation,  the  apostolicity  of  its  ordained  ministry,  and  its  means  of  maintain- 
ing faith  and  doctrine  in  the  truth  communicated  by  the  apostles. 

145.  To  clarify  the  first  area,  we  have  reviewed,  compared,  and  probed  more  deeply  our  respec- 
tive understandings  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  church.  The  initial  results  can  be  summarized  here 
in  three  sections:  (1)  foundational  convictions  about  ecclesial  apostolicity  which  we  share  in  faith; 
(2)  shared  understandings  we  have  discovered;  and  (3)  differences  which  must  be  examined  more 
deeply  with  a view  to  their  reconciliation  and  of  clarifying  whether  they  still  have  a church- 
dividing  effect. 

2.6.1 . Shared  Foundational  Convictions  of  Faith 

146.  In  formulating  the  initial  results  of  our  joint  study  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  church,  we  first 
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affirm  as  common  convictions  the  central  truths  of  the  Lutheran-Catholic  consensus  on  justifica- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  Triune  God  is  working  to  save  sinners  by  the  incarnation,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  share  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
are  accepted  by  God  by  grace  alone,  in  faith  and  not  because  of  any  merit  on  our  part.  In  Christ, 
the  Holy  Spirit  renews  our  hearts  and  equips  and  calls  us  to  good  works  (JDDJ,  no.  15). 

147.  As  attested  in  the  Joint  Declaration,  we  confess  together  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  “Lord 
and  giver  of  life”,  who  is  bringing  to  the  whole  world  the  salvation  gained  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  are 
furthermore  one  in  confessing  the  church  as  an  essential  work  of  that  same  Spirit,  who  created 
communities  of  believers  through  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  announced  as  a saving  message  by  the 
aposdes.  We  agree,  as  we  accept  the  New  Testament  testimony,  that  Jesus  Christ  sent  his  aposdes 
as  authorized  witnesses  of  his  resurrection  and  to  make  disciples  in  the  whole  world  and  impart 
baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  By  the  gospel  of  salvation,  the  apostles  gathered  believers  into 
communities  founded  on  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  Part  1,  nos.  22  and  25,  above).  To  these  communities  the 
New  Testament  writings,  whether  composed  by  aposdes  or  by  evangelists,  prophets,  and  teachers 
of  the  late  apostolic  period,  give  further  apostolic  instruction  in  faith  and  a manner  of  life  worthy 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

148.  By  confessing  that  the  church  of  every  age  is  “apostolic”  we  hold  that  the  apostolic  wit- 
ness is  both  a normative  origin  and  an  abiding  foundation.  Tie  church  of  every  age,  we  believe,  is 
a work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  makes  present  the  apostolic  gospel  and  makes  effective  the  sacra- 
ments and  apostolic  instruction  which  we  have  been  graced  to  receive.  In  faith,  we  accept,  as  indi- 
viduals and  communities,  the  call  to  serve  the  further  transmission  of  the  apostolic  gospel  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  continues  to  make  a viva  vox  of  good  news  and  a meaningful  way  of  life  in  truth 
and  service  for  men  and  women  both  of  our  day  and  in  the  future  lying  before  us. 

2.6.2.  Shared  Understandings  Discovered 

149.  Grounded  in  our  shared  convictions  of  faith,  our  study  has  shown  that  in  explicating  what 
we  believe  about  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  church,  which  has  already  begun  in  previous 
documents  of  this  dialogue,  especially  Church  and  Justification  (1994),  there  are  further  important 
truths  on  which  our  two  doctrinal  traditions  manifest  a consensus. 

150.  This  study  reveals  a fundamental  agreement  between  Lutherans  and  Catholics  that  the 
gospel  is  central  and  decisive  in  the  apostolic  heritage.  Thus  we  agree  that  the  church  in  every  age 
continues  to  be  “apostolic”  by  reason  of  its  faith  in  and  witness  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  attested  by  the  New  Testament  (cf.  nos.  70-81,  above). 

151.  The  pre-Reformation  church  understood  a central  component  of  its  apostolicity  to  be 
its  profession  and  teaching  of  the  orthodox  faith  expressed  in  the  twelve  articles  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  Reformation  preaching  and  catechesis  received  this  legacy  in  a fresh  manner,  concentrating 
on  the  gospel  of  salvation  as  the  proclamation  of  God’s  grace  to  sinners,  a message  coming  from 
the  Risen  Christ  and  originally  communicated  by  the  apostles.  By  faith  in  this  message,  in  every 
age  sinners  lay  hold  of  Christ’s  death  for  our  sins  and  his  resurrection  for  our  justification  (cf.  nos. 
93-95,  above). 

152.  This  gospel  of  our  salvation  served  as  criterion  in  the  Reformation  critique  of  the  estab- 
lished church  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  was  the  norm  of  the  Lutheran  constructive  reshaping 
of  church  life  around  proclamation  of  and  teaching  on  Jesus  Christ  as  the  apostolic  gospel  makes 
him  present  (cf.  nos.  100-102,  above).  For  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  the  gospel  is  a definite 
message  about  Jesus  Christ  in  his  unique  role  in  the  divine  plan  of  salvation.  As  for  Luther,  so 
for  modern  Lutherans,  the  gospel  is  a dynamic  viva  vox  in  which  Christ  is  encountering  human 
beings  to  whom  he  becomes  present  as  Savior  and  whom  he  empowers  by  his  Spirit  to  become 
believers  declared  and  made  righteous. 

153.  But  when  the  Council  of  Trent,  driven  both  by  Reformation  challenges  and  the  intent 
to  reform  the  church,  probed  the  deeper  foundations  of  its  faith  and  life,  it  singled  out  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  proclaimed  by  the  apostles,  as  “the  source  of  all  saving  truth  and  norms 
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of  practice”.  While  Scripture  and  the  apostolic  traditions  communicate  this  gospel  truth  and 
norms  of  living  outwardly,  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  writes  the  same  gospel  interiorly  on  believ- 
ing hearts  (cf.  no.  103,  above). 

154.  Vatican  II  restated  the  centrality  of  the  gospel,  but  enriched  its  affirmation  by  a christo- 
centric  and  salvific  account  of  Gods  word  of  revelation  of  which  the  gospel  is  the  concentrated 
summation  (cf.  nos.  106-107,  above).  Beyond  this  account  of  the  gospel  as  central  to  the  church 
and  its  life,  Vatican  II  went  on  to  state  that  by  the  ongoing  interaction  of  the  church’s  living  tradi- 
tion of  faith  and  life  with  the  Scriptures,  God  continues  to  speak  today  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  living  word  of  the  gospel  ( viva  vox  evangelii ) resounds  in  the  church  and  the  world  (DV  8.3). 

155.  Catholic  and  Lutheran  teaching  are  also  in  agreement  that  the  apostolic  legacy,  by  which 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  instilled,  nurtured,  and  embodied,  is  a manifold  and  many- faceted  heritage. 
Thus,  the  opposition  sketched  at  the  beginning  of  this  Part  (no.  67,  above)  does  not  present  the 
real  situation. 

156.  In  Catholic  theology  between  Trent  and  Vatican  II,  apostolicity  was  narrowly  conceived 
as  continuity  in  papal  and  episcopal  succession  and  this  continuity  functioned  as  a nota  ecclesiae 
(“note  of  the  church”)  in  proving  the  legitimacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  Vatican  II 
drew  on  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  to  explain  the  apostolic  tradition,  in  its  objective  sense,  as  an 
ensemble  of  gospel  preaching,  sacraments,  different  types  of  ministry,  forms  of  worship,  and  the 
apostles’ example  of  selfless  service  of  the  churches  founded  by  the  gospel  (cf.  nos.  114-115,  above). 
The  apostolic  heritage,  expressed  in  a special  manner  in  Scripture,  “comprises  everything  that 
serves  to  make  the  People  of  God  live  their  lives  in  holiness  and  increase  their  faith”  (DV  8.1).  The 
original  aposdes,  formed  by  hearing  Jesus  and  living  with  him,  then  instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
transmitted  an  ample  basis  of  what  the  later  church  expresses  in  its  doctrine,  life,  and  worship. 

157.  This  renewed  view  of  apostolic  tradition  as  unifying  many  components  grounds  the 
Roman  Catholic  approach  to  the  churches  and  communities  to  which  she  is  related  by  a true  but 
imperfect  communion.  Catholic  ecumenism  presupposes  the  sincerity  of  faith  of  other  Christians, 
but  this  is  not  properly  the  basis  of  meeting  them  in  dialogue  and  striving  for  visible  Christian 
unity.  This  rests  instead  on  “the  elements  of  sanctification  and  truth”  that  are  present  and  operative 
in  the  still  separated  communities  not  in  full  communion.  These  bodies  “have  been  by  no  means 
deprived  of  significance  and  importance  in  the  mystery  of  salvation.  For  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has 
not  refrained  from  using  them  as  means  of  salvation”  (UR  3). 

158.  In  a rarely  noted  but  remarkable  correspondence  with  Vatican  II  on  tradition  and  “the 
elements  of  sanctification  and  truth”,  Luther  connected  the  gospel  with  a set  of  practices  through 
which  the  saving  message  comes  to  individuals  and  gives  shape  to  community  life  (cf.  nos.  94-95, 
100-102,  above).  Christ  rules  and  works  through  the  gospel  proclaimed,  but  this  comes  to  expres- 
sion in  baptism,  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  the  ministry  of  the  keys  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  The  church  is  apostolic  by  holding  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  that  is  embodied  continually 
in  practices  coming  from  the  apostles  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  continues  the  communication  of 
Christ’s  grace.  The  Holy  Spirit  makes  use  of  a complex  of  means  by  which  believers  are  sanctified 
and  church  is  constituted  (Large  Catechism,  3rd  article  of  the  Creed). 

159.  Our  study  has  uncovered  a further  instance  of  agreement  in  Luther’s  several  lists  of  inher- 
ited elements  when  he  explained  what  the  reformed  churches  have  received  from  the  church  under 
the  papacy  (cf.  no.  99,  above).  Consequendy,  gazing  across  the  divide  of  separation,  he  insisted  that 
a manifold  Christian  substance  must  be  recognized  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Refor- 
mation was  not  starting  the  church  anew  but  instead  was  recovering  the  original  significance  of 
“elements”  which  it  received,  namely,  the  Scriptures,  baptism,  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  keys, 
and  the  catechetical  components  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  commandments,  and  the  Creed  with 
its  articles  of  faith.  For  the  Reformers,  the  use  of  these  elements  under  the  papacy  was  seriously 
defective  as  an  embodiment  of  Christ’s  gospel,  but  the  Roman  Church  is  acknowledged  as  still 
carrying  within  it  the  principal  practices  by  which  the  gospel  is  meant  to  shape  the  life  of  the 
church  in  continuity  with  its  apostolic  foundation. 
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160.  Thus,  on  the  apostolic  tradition,  both  as  comprising  a manifold  legacy  of  fundamental 
means  of  sanctification  and  as  directed  to  shape  community  life  by  the  gospel  of  our  salvation 
in  Christ,  Lutheran  and  Catholic  teaching  and  church  life  manifest  a wide-ranging  agreement. 
Today  we  therefore  mutually  recognize,  at  a fundamental  level,  the  presence  of  apostolicity  in  our 
traditions.  This  recognition  is  not  negated  by  the  important  differences  still  to  be  investigated. 

2.6.3.  Differences  Calling  for  Further  Examination 

161.  The  fundamental  mutual  recognition  of  ecclesial  apostolicity  which  we  have  set  forth  is  pres- 
ently limited  on  both  sides  by  significant  reservations  about  the  doctrine  and  church  life  of  the 
partner  in  dialogue. 

162.  A first  limitation  rests  on  differences  in  understanding  ordination  to  the  pastorate,  min- 
istry in  apostolic  succession,  and  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  church.  Second,  while  we  agree  on 
Sacred  Scripture  being  the  norm  of  all  preaching,  teaching,  and  Christian  life,  we  differ  on  how 
Scripture  is  to  be  authentically  interpreted  and  how  the  teaching  office  serves  Scripture  in  the  lat- 
ter’s guidance  of  the  church’s  teaching  and  practice. 

163.  This  part  of  our  study  has  shown  the  solid  basis  of  our  mutual  recognition  of  apostolic 
continuity.  Now  we  turn,  in  Part  3,  to  examine  apostolic  succession,  the  ordained  ministry,  and  the 
episcopate  especially  in  light  of  the  experiences  that  were  formative  for  our  churches.  Part  4 will 
review  our  respective  convictions  about  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  then  examine  our  differ- 
ences over  how  the  teaching  office  is  constituted  and  how  Scripture  functions  as  the  source  and 
apostolic  criterion  of  all  that  our  churches  believe  and  teach. 

164.  On  apostolicity  as  mark  and  attribute  of  the  church  our  joint  study  of  Scripture  and  his- 
tory leads  to  a fruitful  account  of  present-day  teaching  and  to  agreements  grounding  a funda- 
mental mutual  recognition.  In  what  follows  our  work  aims  at  discovering  even  more  commonly 
shared  convictions  and  corresponding  practices  regarding  ministry  and  the  relation  between 
Scripture  and  the  teaching  office.  We  aim  at  an  agreement  which  will  reduce  significantly  the 
reservations  presently  hindering  that  full  communion  in  apostolic  truth  and  life  which  is  the 
goal  of  our  dialogue. 

Part  3.  Apostolic  Succession  and  Ordained  Ministry 


3.1  Introduction 

165.  Part  2 of  this  study  dealt  with  the  apostolicity  of  the  whole  church  and  discussed  the  “ele- 
ments” which,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  contribute  to  building  up  the  church  “upon  the 
foundation  of  the  aposdes  and  prophets,  with  Christ  Jesus  himself  as  the  cornerstone”  (Eph  2:20). 
Among  these  elements  are  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  communication  of  God’s  word  in  proclama- 
tion, baptism,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  office  of  the  keys,  catechesis  as  transmission  of  the 
apostolic  tradition,  the  Creeds,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  These  elements 
are  institutions  and  enactments  of  the  communication  of  the  word  of  God  in  which  the  content 
of  the  apostolic  gospel  becomes  present  to  bring  salvation  to  human  beings.  In  doing  so,  they  play 
a part  in  maintaining  the  apostolicity  of  the  church  as  a whole.  The  apostolicity  of  the  church  is 
bound  up  with  a multitude  of  such  elements,  which  are  of  course  present  in  our  churches  in  dif- 
ferent configurations. 

166.  Because  these  elements  involve  institutions  and  enactments  of  the  communication  of 
the  word  of  God,  human  beings  are  an  essential  factor  in  them.  There  is  no  testimony  without  a 
witness,  no  sermon  without  a preacher,  no  administration  of  the  sacraments  without  a minister, 
but  also  no  testimony  and  no  sermon  without  people  who  listen,  no  celebration  of  the  sacraments 
without  people  who  receive  them.  That  having  been  said,  the  problem  arises  about  how  human 
beings  take  part  in  the  communication  of  the  word  of  God  in  such  a way  that  the  church  is  main- 
tained in  continuity  with  the  apostolic  tradition. 
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167.  With  respect  to  human  beings  as  hearers  and  recipients  of  the  gospel,  we  declare  together 
with  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification:  “Through  Christ  alone  are  we  justi- 
fied, when  we  receive  this  salvation  in  faith.  Faith  is  itself  God’s  gift  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
works  through  Word  and  Sacrament  in  the  community  of  believers.”22  With  respect  to  human 
beings  as  co-workers  with  God  in  the  communication  of  the  gospel,  all  who  have  been  baptized 
and  believe  are  called  to  collaborate  in  the  transmission  of  the  gospel,  by  virtue  of  their  sharing 
in  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  At  the  same  time,  the  church  also  has  its  ordained  ministry  to  which 
some  individuals  are  specially  called.  Both  Catholics  and  Lutherans  have  to  clarify  the  relation 
between  the  universal  or  common  priesthood  of  all  the  baptized  and  the  special  ministry  conferred 
by  ordination.  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  the  configuration  of  the  above-mentioned 
elements,  and  then  influences  this  configuration.  The  elements  themselves  are  not  independent  of 
their  particular  configuration,  as  one  sees  in  the  relationship  between  ministerial  office  and  the 
eucharist.  So  the  ministry,  in  both  its  doctrinal  understanding  and  its  institutional  organization,  is 
of  great  significance  for  the  apostolicity  of  the  church. 

168.  A response  concerning  the  relation  between  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  baptized  and 
the  ordained  ministry  goes  along  with  the  answer  to  a further  problem  which  arises  here,  namely, 
the  question  of  a differentiation  within  the  special  ministry.  This  involves  primarily  the  relation 
between  the  office  of  pastor  or  presbyter  and  that  of  bishop.  The  course  of  church  history  has  seen 
this  relation  defined  in  different  ways  and  it  is  understood  differently  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Lutheran  churches.  Thus  these  offices  have  a different  structure  in  the  two  bod- 
ies, which  affects  both  doctrinal  understanding  and  church  organization.  For  both  Catholics  and 
Lutherans  the  special  ministry  is  a special  service  given  to  the  apostolic  gospel  and  thus  to  the 
apostolicity  of  the  church.  The  ecumenical  issue  bound  up  with  the  problem  of  the  different  ways 
of  structuring  the  special  ministry  is  this:  Are  a specific  structure  of  the  pastoral  office  and  one 
specific  structure  of  the  episcopal  office,  as  well  as  a specific  form  of  embedding  the  latter  into  a 
larger  college  of  office-holders,  essential  to  the  authentic  and  legitimate  service  of  the  apostolic 
gospel?  Can  the  one  office  of  ministry  manifest  itself  in  different  structures?  What  belongs  to  its 
substance  and  what  belongs  to  structures  of  it  which  are,  within  certain  limits,  variable? 

169.  The  search  for  answers  will  first  be  oriented  by  the  New  Testament  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  former  being  the  primary  and  binding  testimony  of  the 
Christian  faith  (Section  3.2,  below).  But  the  New  Testament  shows  a variety  of  ministries  and 
charisms,  along  with  forms  and  concepts  of  ministry  which  are  different  while  they  overlap  with 
one  another.  With  due  caution,  one  can  distinguish  lines  of  development  within  the  New  Testa- 
ment. How  this  development  is  discerned  and  evaluated  is  of  course  not  independent  of  how 
one  assesses  the  later  historical  development  of  the  ministry.  The  Early  Church’s  structure  of  the 
threefold  ministry  is  not  attested  as  such  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  did  emerge  by  the  further 
development  of  offices  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  which  were  then  brought  together  into 
a particular  configuration.  The  development  of  the  office  of  ministry  in  the  Early  Church  is  a 
specific  form  of  the  reception  of  New  Testament  testimony  to  ministries  and  charisms  which  were 
effective  in  the  church  of  the  aposdes. 

170.  This  Part  will  then  sketch  the  historical  development  of  ecclesial  ministry  in  the  Early 
Church  and  in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  forms  a part  of  the  shared  history  of  both  the  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  churches  and  can  be  encompassed  in  a joint  description  (Section  3.3,  below).  For 
both  churches  it  is  of  great  significance  that  this  development  led  at  such  an  early  stage  and  with 
such  lasting  effect  to  a distinction  between  the  office  of  presbyter  and  the  office  of  bishop.  It  is 
possible  to  discern  the  reasons  and  motivational  impulses  for  this  distinction  and  to  discover  the  j 
inner  logic  of  this  development.  To  be  sure,  theological  assessments  of  the  normativity  of  this 
development  diverge  from  one  another,  above  all  because  the  Reformers  arrived  at  the  judgment 
that  the  church  of  their  time  had  in  many  respects  become  unfaithful  to  the  apostolic  gospel 
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of  God’s  grace,  and  because  they  saw  this  expressed  in  an  understanding  of  the  pastoral  office 
focused  on  offering  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  On  their  side,  bishops  who  had  been  convinced  by 
their  theologians  of  the  errors  of  the  Reformers  refused  to  ordain  Lutheran  theologians.  Thus 
Lutheran  congregations  which  wanted  reform-minded  pastors  were  faced  with  the  choice  of 
either  renouncing  the  ordination  of  their  pastors  by  bishops  or  abandoning  their  conviction 
about  justification  by  grace  alone  and  by  faith  alone.  At  that  point  a split  occurred  between 
two  elementary  aspects  of  apostolic  succession.  The  examination  of  these  questions  demands  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  development  of  the  ordained  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  Reformation  and 
how  it  has  been  understood  theologically  (Section  3.4.1,  below),  as  well  as  a sketch  of  how  the 
Council  of  Trent  responded  to  the  Reformation  concerning  ecclesial  ministry  (3.4.2).  This  will 
lead  to  a presentation  of  how  the  Second  Vatican  Council  both  took  up  and  developed  what  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  taught  (3.5.1),  followed  by  an  overview  of  the  current  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  ministry  (3.5.2). 

171.  Then  a concluding  section  (3.6)  will  explore  convergences  on  the  subject  of  ministry  in 
apostolic  succession,  especially  when  one  considers  the  circumstances  of  the  divergence  on  this 
topic  and  takes  into  account  not  only  the  differences  but  also  what  Catholics  and  Lutherans  hold 
in  common  regarding  the  apostolicity  of  the  church  and  its  ministry,  including  both  commonali- 
ties which  have  never  been  lost  and  those  which  have  been  rediscovered. 

3.2.  Biblical  Orientation 

172.  “You  are  a chosen  race,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation,  God’s  own  people,  that  you  may 
declare  the  mighty  acts  of  him  who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous  light. ’’Thus  the 
First  Episde  of  Peter  (2:9)  applies  the  content  of  God’s  address  to  the  people  of  Israel  in  Exodus 
19:5f,  to  the  church  of  Christ.  This  designates  the  calling  of  the  whole  church  to  proclaim  the 
word  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  world.  The  Spirit  leads  the  church  on  this  path,  makes  it  a wit- 
ness to  the  gospel,  enables  it  to  read  the  signs  of  the  time,  and  opens  human  hearts  to  belief  in  the 
gospel.  Any  discussion  of  apostolic  succession  and  ordained  ministry  stands  in  the  context  of  this 
fundamental  qualification  of  the  church. 

173.  In  First  Corinthians  Paul  writes,  with  himself  in  mind  but  characterizing  the  office  of 
all  the  apostles,  “According  to  the  grace  of  God  given  to  me,  like  a skilled  master  builder  I laid 
a foundation,  and  someone  else  is  building  upon  it.  Each  builder  must  choose  with  care  how  to 
build  on  it.  For  no  one  can  lay  any  foundation  other  than  the  one  that  has  been;  that  foundation 
is  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Cor  3:10f).The  house  built  on  this  foundation  is  God’s  temple  made  up  of  the 
believers  forming  the  community:  “Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  God’s  temple  and  that  God’s 
Spirit  dwells  in  you?”(l  Cor  3:16).  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  develops  this  image  further  when 
it  says  that  the  church  is  built  “upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  with  Christ  Jesus 
himself  as  the  cornerstone”  (Eph  2:20).  The  church  can  therefore  only  remain  true  to  its  mission 
to  “proclaim  the  mighty  acts  of  God”  (1  Pet.  2:9)  by  constantly  renewing  its  orientation  toward 
the  apostolic  gospel.  At  the  heart  of  what  is  later  called  “apostolic  succession”  is  the  transmission 
of  the  apostolic  faith  from  generation  to  generation  and  across  all  boundaries  of  space  or  culture. 

174.  The  forms  in  which  faith  is  lived  and  the  gospel  is  handed  on  are  manifold  and  multiform. 
A central  place  of  shared  confession  is  worship,  especially  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  Catechesis 
plays  a decisive  role,  both  in  leading  to  baptism  and  in  deepening  faith  (Heb  6: If.).  Theological 
critique  and  reflection  are  indispensable  for  understanding,  defending,  developing,  and  giving  ever 
new  expression  to  the  gospel  as  the  word  of  God  (cf.  1 Cor  14).  The  witness  of  deeds  is  part  of 
the  witness  of  words.  Paul  expresses  this  hope  for  the  community  at  Thessalonica:  “May  the  Lord 
make  you  increase  and  abound  in  love  for  one  another  and  for  all,  just  as  we  abound  in  love  for  you” 
(1  Thess  3:12).  Because  the  gospel  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  universal  message  of  salvation  and 
the  effective  word  of  grace,  it  has  to  influence  deeply  all  dimensions  of  the  life  of  the  church  and 
be  attested  and  handed  on  in  the  whole  diversity  and  fullness  of  the  church’s  life  of  faith. 
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175.  In  1 Cor  12-14  the  Apostle  Paul  describes  in  a differentiated  way  the  tasks  within  the 
body  of  Christ  that  are  given  to  the  manifold  ministries  and  charisms,  in  order  to  advance  in 
different  ways  the  building  up  of  the  church  (1  Cor  14).  The  diversity  of  charisms  and  ministries 
corresponds  to  the  diversity  of  gifts  which  all  the  baptized  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  the 
church  (1  Cor  14)  and  to  the  variety  of  tasks  which  have  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  church  in  the 
world.  Decisive  for  all  charisms,  ministries  and  instrumentalities  is  that  they  are  given  by  one 
God,  by  one  Lord,  and  by  one  Spirit,  so  that  they  benefit  others  and  the  church  as  a whole  (cf.  1 
Cor  12:4-7).  The  unity  of  their  origin  shapes  their  unity  of  orientation  and  function  in  building 
up  the  church.  The  charisms  find  their  unity  in  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor  12:12-27;  Rom  12:4£). 
The  various  gifts  of  grace  make  possible  different  services  which  each  one  should  mutually  accept 
and  foster  (1  Cor  12:28-30).  The  “way”  that  outshines  all  charisms  (1  Cor  12:31)  is  love  (1  Cor 
13).  Without  it,  all  charisms  are  nothing  (13:1-3).  Only  in  love  are  they  efficacious  in  building 
up  the  church  (1  Cor  14:1-5). 

176.  The  apostles  proclaim  the  gospel  of  God  as  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Christ  who  follow  him 
and  they  entreat  “on  behalf  of  Christ”  (2  Cor  5:20).  The  work  of  the  apostles  is,  as  Paul  says,  the 
“ministry  of  reconciliation”,  insofar  as  God  calls  to  reconciliation  through  the  aposdes  (2  Cor 
5:18).  The  preaching  of  the  Aposde  Paul  may  appear  feeble  and  lacking  in  wisdom,  but  precisely 
by  this  it  calls  forth  a faith  relying  wholly  on  God’s  power  (1  Cor  2:1-4).  Paul  sees  himself  as  a 
servant  of  Christ  and  “steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God”  (1  Cor  4:  If.).  The  ministry  of  the  apostles 
is  invested  with  “authority”  (2  Cor  13:10)  as  they  proclaim  Jesus  Christ  to  build  up  the  church.The 
apostles  however  bear  the  treasure  of  the  gospel  “in  clay  jars,  so  that  it  may  be  made  clear  that  this 
extraordinary  power  belongs  to  God  and  does  not  come  from  us”  (2  Cor  4:7).  Because  it  is  true 
of  Jesus  Christ  that  “he  was  crucified  in  weakness,  but  lives  by  the  power  of  God”  (2  Cor  13:4), 
therefore  the  aposde  says,  “Whenever  I am  weak,  then  I am  strong”  (2  Cor  12:10). 

177.  The  apostolate  should  serve  the  expansion  of  the  church  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  last 
until  the  end  of  time  (Mt  28:20;  cf.  Acts  1:8).  For  this,  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments,  mission  and  catechesis,  the  leadership  of  congregations,  and  the  fos- 
tering and  coordinating  of  charisms  must  be  undertaken  ever  anew.  That  this  may  occur  requires 
a gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor  12-14;  cf.  Eph  4).  In  First  Corinthians  Paul  strives  to  bring  the 
charisms  to  support  each  other  and  collaborate  one  with  the  other  (cf.  1 Cor  12:4-31),  and  he 
further  reminds  the  Corinthians  that  “God  has  appointed  in  the  church  first  apostles,  second 
prophets,  third  teachers,”  before  he  lists  at  length  the  different  gifts  (1  Cor  12:28ff).  Of  course  the 
apostles  must  also  prepare  the  congregations  to  follow  the  path  of  faith.  According  to  Acts  14:23, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  first  missionary  journey  appointed  presbyters  in  every  congregation. 
The  letters  of  Paul  show  that  he  had  contact  in  each  congregation  with  those  who  bore  responsi- 
bilities, for  example,  for  making  his  words  known  (1  Thess  5:27),  for  taking  over  the  diaconate  as 
Phoebe  did  in  Corinth  or  Cenchrea  (Rom  16:1),  or  like  Stephanas,  the  first  fruit  of  Achaia,  who 
put  himself  and  his  whole  household  at  the  service  of  the  saints  and  deserved  being  recognized 
for  this  (1  Cor  16:13-17).  The  Episde  to  the  Philippians  names  “bishops  and  deacons”  already  in 
the  opening  address  (Phil  1:1).  As  depicted  in  Part  1,  Paul’s  co-workers,  particularly  Timothy  and 
Titus,  fulfill  a particularly  important  task.  Paul  specifically  demands  that  those  who  bear  respon- 
sibility be  acknowledged  (1  Thess  5:12f;  1 Cor  16:16)  and  that  his  co-workers  be  received  warmly 
(Rom  16:1)  and  be  supported  to  the  extent  this  is  possible  (1  Cor  16:10;  2 Cor  8:23f). 

178.  For  the  sake  of  the  succession  in  faith,  various  New  Testament  writings  speak  of  ecclesial 
ministries  which  serve  the  orientation  toward  the  apostolic  origins.  The  Episde  to  the  Ephesians 
names  “evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers”  (4:11);  the  Pastoral  Epistles  emphasize  true  doctrine 
through  the  bishop  or  overseer  ( episkopos)\  First  Peter  speaks  of  the  pastoral  ministry  of  the  pres- 
byters (5:1-  11);  and  Hebrews  refers  to  the  “leaders”  (13:7,17,24).  In  Acts  20:17-  38,  Paul  admon- 
ishes the  presbyters  of  Ephesus  to  lead  as  overseers  ( episkopoi ) the  church  as  God’s  flock  and  to 
maintain  “the  word  of  his  grace”  (20:32)  even  amid  struggles  over  the  true  faith.  According  to 
Ephesians  it  is  the  same  Spirit  who  raised  up  the  apostles  and  prophets  who  also  gives  the  “evan- 
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gelists,  pastors,  and  teachers,”  who  are  to  continue  building  the  church  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
aposdes  (4:11).  In  the  name  of  Paul  the  Pastoral  Epistles  demand  that  Timothy  be  acknowledged 
(1  Tim  4:6fF)  in  the  ministry  assigned  to  him  by  the  apostle  (2  Tim  4:5)  because  of  the  “grace” 
accorded  to  him  (2  Tim  2:1).  The  presbyters  who  “rule  well”  in  the  community  are  to  be  given  due 
honor  (1  Tim  5:17).  Similar  admonitions  are  found  in  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews  (13:17)  and  in 
First  Peter  (5:5).  In  Ephesians  the  ministry  of  the  “pastors,  evangelists,  and  teachers”  (Eph  4:11) 
has  the  goal  that  “all  of  us  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God” 
(Eph  4:13).  According  to  First  Peter  the  presbyters  who  work  as  pastors  are  admonished,  “Do  not 
lord  it  over  those  in  your  charge,  but  be  examples  to  the  flock”  (1  Pet  5:3). 

179.  The  pneumatological  perspective  throws  light  on  the  relation  between  the  fundamental 
ministry  of  the  apostles  in  laying  in  local  churches  the  foundation  “which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ”  (1  Cor  3:11)  and  the  work  of  building  on  this  foundation  by  those  exercising  the  various 
offices  of  ministry.  The  apostolate  is  differentiated  from  these  offices  insofar  as  Christ  has  made 
the  former  foundational  for  the  church,  while  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  ecclesial  ministry,  in 
publicly  proclaiming  the  gospel  in  word  and  deed,  to  acknowledge  and  show  to  its  best  advan- 
tage this  historically  and  theologically  unique  apostolic  ministry  of  laying  the  foundation  once 
and  for  all  time. 

180.  The  terminology  regarding  overseers  and  presbyters  varies,  but  their  spheres  of  activity 
seem  to  overlap  to  a large  extent.  One  important  responsibility  is  the  leadership  of  the  church  in 
one  place.  In  both  Acts  and  the  Pastoral  Episdes  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who  inspires  the  apostles  to 
institute  those  offices  or  ministries  and,  with  the  support  of  the  whole  church,  to  entrust  them  to 
individual  Christians.  Correspondingly  the  same  Spirit  enables  these  Christians  to  exercise  their 
ministry  for  the  church  with  the  authority  which  accords  with  the  gospel  (Eph  4:7ff).  Especially 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  correct  doctrine  is  an  essential  element  in  directing  the  communities, 
both  by  warding  off  false  teaching  and  by  constructive  accounts  of  the  content  of  the  message  of 
salvation.  Disputes  regarding  the  truth  of  the  gospel  cannot  be  excluded  even  among  the  aposdes, 
prophets,  teachers,  and  overseers,  but  must  be  conducted  in  the  same  Spirit  of  truth  which  keeps 
the  whole  church  faithful  to  the  gospel. 

181.  In  the  Pastoral  Episdes,  the  laying  on  of  hands  brings  about  induction  or  ordination  into 
the  ecclesial  office  of  the  ministry.  It  is  closely  linked  with  the  transmission  of  correct  doctrine. 
Even  the  induction  of  the  Seven  by  the  Twelve  takes  place  according  to  Acts  6:6  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  In  the  Pastorals  God  communicates  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  a “charism”  which  is 
then  “in”  those  on  whom  hands  were  laid  (1  Tim  4:14  cf.  2 Tim  1:6).  This  is  a charism  of  ministry 
following  the  example  of  the  Aposde  Paul  (1  Tim  1:18).  The  laying  on  of  hands  conveys  “a  spirit  of 
power  and  of  love  and  of  self-discipline”  (2  Tim  1:7).  If  one  wishes  to  speak  of  a “grace  of  office”  or 
a “charism  of  office,”  then  that  would  refer  to  the  grace  or  gift  of  grace  that  enabled  Timothy  and 
Titus  to  fulfil  the  commission  given  to  them  by  Paul,  namely,  to  follow  his  example  in  keeping  the 
church  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  (cf.  1 Tim  l:16ff.  and  2 Tim  l:6ff.  in  its  context). 

182.  Timothy  is  told,  “Do  not  lay  hands  on  anyone  hastily”  (1  Tim  5:22),  possibly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  installation  of  presbyters  or  overseers.  The  evidence  in  these  letters  does  not  describe 
a unified  rite,  for  according  to  1 Tim  4:14  it  was  the  presbyters  who  laid  hands  on  Timothy,  while 
according  to  2 Tim  1:6  it  was  the  apostle.  The  relationship  between  the  two  rites  is  not  fully  clear. 
Exegesis  has  given  divergent  answers  to  the  question  of  whether  it  is  permissible  in  view  of  1 Tim 
5:22  to  speak  of  a “chain”  of  laying  on  of  hands.  Protestant  theology  places  greater  emphasis  on  the 
open-ended  and  diverse  nature  of  biblical  witness.  When  Catholic  theology  views  the  succession 
of  the  laying  on  of  hands  as  a sign  of  connection  with  Christ,  of  continuity  of  gospel  proclama- 
tion effected  by  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  unity  of  the  church  over  time,  it  bases  itself  on  the  Pastoral 
Episdes.  But  in  this  it  does  not  isolate  the  laying  on  of  hands  from  the  life  of  the  church,  but 
perceives  it  as  an  essential  form  by  which  the  successio  apostolica , which  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
successio  fidei,  becomes  efficacious  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  By  the  practice  of  ordination, 
understood  from  the  New  Testament,  the  church  does  not  set  itself  up  as  lord  over  the  gospel  but 
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submits  to  it.  The  authority  accorded  to  the  ecclesial  office  of  ministry  through  the  Spirit  serves 
the  freedom  of  all  believers  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  The  laying  on  of  hands  is  a sign  for  the  whole 
church  that  it  lives  by  listening  to  the  gospel  as  a word  that  she  does  not  enunciate  to  herself,  but 
which  is  spoken  to  her  by  God  through  human  beings  in  a human  manner. 

183.  Paul  challenges  his  congregations  to  imitate  his  example  as  he  imitates  that  of  Christ  (1 
Cor  4:16, 11:1;  Phil  3:17,  4:9;  1 Thess  1:6).  According  to  2 Tim  1:13,  Timothy  should  take  the 
“sound  teaching”,  which  he  heard  from  Paul  as  his  example,  in  order  to  remain  constant  “in  the 
faith  and  love  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus”.  This  is  presupposed  when  2 Tim  3:10  speaks  of  Timothy 
having  observed  “my  teaching,  my  conduct,  my  aim  in  life,  my  faith,  my  patience,  my  love,  my 
steadfastness,  my  persecutions  and  sufferings”  (cf.  also  1 Tim  4:6).  In  this  sense  succession  does  not 
mean  simply  the  continuation  of  Paul’s  work  but  the  ongoing  orientation  toward  the  example  of 
the  apostle  who  according  to  1 Tim  1:16  is  in  turn  the  example  for  all,  insofar  as  he  has  “received 
mercy.”  In  the  New  Testament  “apostolic  succession”  takes  place  within  the  horizon  of  following 
Jesus  Christ.  It  unites  all  Christians,  including  the  aposdes,  with  their  Lord  and  with  one  another. 
The  disciples  of  Jesus  knew  that  they  were  called  to  be  followers  even  to  the  cross  (Mark  8:34-  38 
par.),  so  that  they  would  have  communion  with  Christ  even  in  his  mission  entailing  suffering. 
Despite  their  failures  they  are  called  once  more  to  discipleship  by  Jesus,  who  will  go  ahead  of 
them  to  Galilee  (Mark  14:28;  16:7;  cf.  10:32ff).  In  speaking  of  “apostolic  succession”  regarding  the 
ecclesial  office  of  ministry,  one  has  to  include  how  those  sharing  in  this  have  to  orient  themselves 
to  the  apostles  - to  their  discipleship,  their  proclamation,  their  practice  and  their  ministry  - and 
allow  themselves  to  be  molded  by  this.  Understood  in  this  way,  “apostolic  succession”  maintains 
the  uniqueness  proper  to  the  ministry  of  the  aposdes  while  mediating  it,  within  the  horizon  of  the 
following  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  an  ongoing  ministry  for  building  up  the  church  on  the  foundation  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  the  apostles  once  laid. 

3.3.  Ordained  Ministry  in  the  Early  Church  and  the  Middle  Ages 

184.  Some  New  Testament  writings,  and  in  particular  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  express  the  conviction 
that  the  apostles  provided  for  the  offices  of  leadership  in  the  congregations  which  they  founded, 
and  a close  connection  is  established  between  the  office  of  leadership  and  the  transmission  of 
the  “teaching”  of  the  apostles,  the  “treasure  entrusted”  to  the  disciples  of  the  apostles  (cf.  2 Tim 
1:13£).  But  only  with  the  First  Letter  of  Clement  ( A.D.  96)  does  the  concept  of  a succession  of 
the  apostles  appear,  understood  as  a single  line  of  commission  from  God  through  Christ  to  the 
apostles  and  “their  first-fruits”  whom,  “after  prior  examination  in  the  spirit”  they  “appointed  . . . 
to  be  bishops  and  deacons  of  those  who  should  afterwards  believe.”  Shordy  after,  we  read:  “Our 
apostles  also  knew  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  there  would  be  strife  on  account  of  the 
office  of  the  episcopate  ( peri  tou  onomatos  tes  episkopes).  For  this  reason,  therefore,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  obtained  a perfect  foreknowledge  of  this,  they  appointed  those  already  mentioned  and 
afterwards  gave  instructions,  that  when  these  should  fall  asleep,  other  approved  men  should  suc- 
ceed them  in  their  ministry.”23  Along  with  bishops,  mention  is  made  of  instituted  and  appointed 
presbyters  in  nos.  44,5, 47,6,  54,2,  and  57,1,  since  disregard  for  them  had  caused  the  letter  to  the 
church  in  Corinth  to  be  written. 

185.  In  the  transitional  phase  from  the  apostolic  to  the  post-apostolic  period  the  ministe- 
rial structure  began  to  evolve  which  provides  for  a bishop  as  overseer  of  the  local  church,  with  a 
college  of  presbyters  and  deacons  at  his  side,  and  this  gradually  prevailed  as  the  only  model.  The 
letters  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (ca.  110)  give  the  first  unambiguous  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
a single  bishop  surrounded  by  a college  of  presbyters  and  deacons.  He  speaks  of  the  presbyterate 
as  the  independent  hierarchical  level  between  bishop  and  deacon.  He  frequently  mentions  the 
triad  of  the  bishop  (always  in  the  singular),  the  presbyterium  or  the  presbyters,  and  the  deacons. 


23.  First  Epistle  of  Clement,  42,1-4, 44,1-3,  in  A.  Roberts  and  J.  Donaldson,  eds.,The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers 
(Reprint,  Grand  Rapids,  1977),  16-17. 
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This  three-fold  hierarchy  is  a reflection  of  the  heavenly  one,  with  God  the  Father,  Christ  and  the 
aposdes.24  Nothing  that  concerns  the  church  can  be  done  without  the  bishop:  “Let  that  be  deemed 
a proper  eucharist  which  is  administered  either  by  the  bishop  or  by  one  to  whom  he  has  entrusted 
it.  Wherever  the  bishop  shall  appear,  there  let  the  multitude  also  be;  even  as,  wherever  Jesus  Christ 
may  be,  there  is  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  not  lawful  without  the  bishop  either  to  baptize  or  to 
celebrate  a love-feast.”25 

186.  The  consecration  and  ordination  formulae  found  in  the  Traditio  apostolica  of  Hippolytus 
of  Rome  (ca.  215)  for  the  ordination  of  the  bishop,  presbyters  and  deacons  show  clearly  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  this  structure  of  ministry  was  quite  firmly  established.  During  the 
Sunday  assembly  of  the  congregation  and  the  presbyterium,  the  new  bishop  who  has  been  elected 
and  confirmed  by  all,  receives  the  laying  on  of  hands  from  all  the  bishops  who  are  present.  The 
presbyterium  does  not  take  part  in  this  laying-on  of  hands.  All  keep  silent  and  pray  in  their  hearts 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  descend.  One  of  the  bishops  present,  at  the  request  of  all,  lays  his  hands  on 
the  ordinand  and  says  the  consecration  prayer.  This  is  followed  by  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 
At  the  ordination  of  a presbyter  the  bishop  lays  on  hands  and  says  the  consecration  prayer,  while 
the  priests  who  are  present  also  touch  the  ordinand,  i.e.  also  lay  on  their  hands.  At  the  ordination 
of  a deacon,  only  the  bishop  lays  his  hands  on  the  ordinand  and  says  the  consecration  prayer.  He 
is  not  ordained  as  a priest,  but  “for  service.”26  According  to  the  order  enshrined  in  the  Traditio 
apostolica,  the  ordained  ministry  since  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  consisted  of  bishop, 
presbyter  and  deacon. 

187.  Because  of  the  controversial  questions  which  emerged  in  the  second  century  concerning 
the  authentic  content  of  the  gospel  message,  emphasis  fell  on  the  link  between  the  word  and  the 
person  of  the  witness  to  such  an  extent  that  the  continuity  of  bishops  in  one  local  church  became 
the  criterion  for  recognizing  the  continuity  of  the  public  mediation  of  apostolic  teaching.  Irenaeus 
wrote  in  this  context  about  “the  tradition  of  the  aposdes  manifested  throughout  the  whole  world; 
as  we  are  in  a position  to  reckon  up  those  who  were  by  the  aposdes  instituted  bishops  in  the 
churches  and  to  demonstrate  the  succession  of  these  men  to  our  own  time.”27  According  to  Ire- 
naeus one  must  seek  true  teaching  in  the  tradition  which  the  bishops  and  the  presbyters  instituted 
by  them  received  from  the  aposdes,  and  which  they  in  their  turn  passed  on  to  their  successors 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  third  century  North  Africa,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  took  up  the  con- 
cept of  the  apostolic  tradition  corresponding  to  the  succession  of  bishops,  and  this  later  became 
the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

188.  The  process  leading  to  the  development  of  a unified  ministerial  structure  with  the  episco- 
pate at  its  head  reflects  an  ongoing  task  by  which,  in  very  difficult  situations,  a binding  witness  has 
to  be  made  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  church  and  protect  the  integrity  of  the  faith.  Especially  in 
the  batde  against  gnosticism,  the  personal  criterion  of  succession  among  the  witnesses  of  apostolic 
tradition  evolved  alongside  the  substantive  criterion  of  faithfulness  to  the  biblical  testimony  and 
to  the  regula  fidei,  and  succession  continued  to  grow  in  importance.  Within  the  ecclesial  process 
of  transmitting  the  gospel,  which  is  borne  by  all  members  of  the  congregation  in  forms  which 
encompass  the  totality  of  the  Christian  witness,  a distinct  level  became  discernible,  which  is  the 
level  of  those  who  hold  the  ministry  of  leadership  and  oversight  and  who  are  regarded  as  the  cri- 
terion for  orientation  in  conflict  situations. 

189.  Around  this  central  function  of  the  episcopate  and  the  ordained  ministry,  which  serves 
the  continuity  of  apostolic  proclamation,  several  functions  were  grouped  which  concern  over- 
sight over  the  whole  of  church  life  and  have  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  unity.  The  role  and 
authority  which  the  bishops  gradually  assumed  within  the  church  depended  on  the  close  link 


24.  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Magnesians,  6,1,  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  1,  61. 

25.  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrnaeans,  8, If,  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  1,  89-90. 

26.  The  Apostolic  Tradition  of  St.  Hippolytus  of  Rome,  ed.  Gregory  Dix  (London,  2nd  ed.,  1968),  15. 

27.  Irenaeus,  Adversus  Haereses,  III,  3, 1,  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  1, 415. 
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between  the  oversight  of  the  inviolate  nature  of  the  apostolic  tradition  and  the  ministry  of  the 
unity  of  the  church.  For  the  unity  of  the  church  there  can  be  no  other  criterion  than  the  apos- 
tolic gospel  which  is  accepted  in  faith,  celebrated  in  the  sacraments,  and  attested  through  the 
word  and  works  of  love. 

190.  In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  a second  step  of  great  importance  was  taken  regarding 
the  structuring  of  the  episcopate  and  presbyterate.  Following  the  spread  of  Christianity  beyond  the 
urban  areas,  new  congregations  were  formed  and  entrusted  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  presbyters. 
While  initially  they  had  formed  a college  which  assisted  the  bishop,  they  were  now  entrusted  with 
the  tasks  of  administering  baptism  and  presiding  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  which  means 
that  they  assumed  functions  which  had  previously  been  the  typical  functions  of  the  bishop.  When 
the  office  of  presbyter  assumed  “episcopal”  characteristics,  the  office  of  bishop  lost  its  distinctive 
feature  of  a ministry  presiding  over  congregations  present  in  one  particular  place,  and  became  an 
office  with  a regional  character.  This  ministry  in  which  the  administrative  and  juridical  functions 
now  predominated  gave  expression  to  the  unity  between  the  various  eucharistic  congregations.  It 
is  striking  that,  during  this  transitional  period  in  the  development  of  the  life  of  the  church  and  of 
the  structures  of  its  mission,  the  number  of  bishops  did  not  increase,  which  would  have  been  in 
keeping  with  the  principle  which  provided  for  a bishop  for  every  local  church,  but  instead  a further 
“specialization”  of  the  ministries  of  bishop  and  presbyter  evolved.  Both  ministries,  in  different  ways 
and  on  different  levels,  were  in  the  service  of  the  local  church  while  remaining  closely  linked  with 
one  another,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  principle  of  the  dependence  of  the  presbyter  on  the  bishop. 

191.  If  one  were  to  describe  the  ecclesiology  of  the  Early  Church,  as  it  evolved  in  the  life  and 
consciousness  of  the  church  itself,  the  concept  of  communion  (koinonia)  comes  to  mind.  Every 
ecclesial  community  is  a koinonia.  More  precisely,  one  could  describe  it  as  the  communio  of  faith 
and  of  the  sacraments  which  the  bishop  serves,  above  all  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  and  in 
proclaiming  the  faith  which  he  teaches  and  protects,  but  also  by  his  care  for  preserving  the  unity  of 
the  whole  church.  Every  church  which  is  a koinonia  is  also  in  communion  with  the  other  churches 
and  therefore  the  bishop  is  understood  not  only  as  an  individual  but  as  one  in  communion  with 
the  other  bishops.  This  collegial  structure  of  the  episcopate  becomes  very  clear  in  the  ordination  of 
a bishop,  as  laid  down  for  instance  in  Canon  4 of  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  which  states  that  every 
bishop  should  “at  best”  be  ordained  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  province,  and  in  cases  of  emergency 
only  at  least  three  bishops  should  gather  for  the  ordination.  The  confirmation  of  the  process  for 
each  province  however  is  the  duty  of  the  Metropolitan.28  29  30  Canon  6 furthermore  forbids  that  a 
bishop  should  be  instituted  without  the  agreement  of  the  Metropolitan  and  mentions  the  prece- 
dence of  Alexandria,  Rome  and  Antioch.  Canon  7 ascribes  a “precedence  of  honor”  to  Jerusalem, 
the  “mother  of  all  churches.”31  Constantinople  is  added  to  this  list  of  precedence  as  the  “new 
Rome”  following  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (381).32  The  Synods  and  Councils  themselves 
testify  to  the  koinonia  of  the  churches  and  their  bishops.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  a structure 
which  extended  beyond  the  local  churches,  and  which  evolved  into  church  provinces  and  patri- 
archates. For  the  episcopal  office  this  means  that  it  is  exercised  not  only  in  personal  contact  with 
the  congregation  (personal  dimension),  in  which  it  is  essentially  rooted  (communal  dimension), 
but  also  requires  communion  with  the  other  bishops  (collegial  dimension). 

192.  The  reflections  on  the  ordained  ministry  which  developed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  particu- 
larly by  Peter  Lombard,  largely  follow  the  thought  of  Jerome  in  his  emphasis  on  the  equality 


28.  [Footnote  copy  missing  in  original — Eds.] 

29.  [Footnote  copy  missing  in  original — Eds.] 

30.  Tanner,  7. 

31.  This  designation  occurs  in  the  “Letter  of  the  Bishops  gathered  in  Constantinople”  of  the  Synod  of  383 
(Tanner,  30)  which  is  a summary  of  what  happened  at  the  Council  of  381,  including  the  deposition  of  Maxi- 
mus and  ordination  of  Nectarius  as  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 

32.  Canons  2-3  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  Tanner,  31-32. 
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between  presbyters  and  bishops,  while  taking  account  of  the  fact  that  the  theological  definition 
of  the  ministry  originated  in  presidency  at  the  eucharist.  Subsequently  the  priestly  ministry  came 
to  predominate  as  the  focal  point  for  the  understanding  of  the  ministry  of  the  church.  This  cor- 
responded to  a difficulty  in  the  theology  of  the  episcopate,  concerning  whether  or  not  its  special 
status  was  due  to  the  sacrament  of  ordination.  But  the  tendency  prevailed  to  define  the  episcopate 
almost  exclusively  in  juridical  terms. 

193.  However,  the  opposite  tendencies  also  existed,  most  clearly  in  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
describes  the  difference  between  priest  and  bishop  regarding  authority  - with  reference  to  the 
church  as  the  corpus  Christi  mysticum  - in  the  sense  of  a higher  episcopal  authority,  which  is  an 
“apostolic  priesthood”.  The  bishop  receives  this  spiritual  authority  through  consecration.33  Thomas 
however  embeds  this  authority  for  building  up  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  in  his  concept 
of  the  mediation  of  grace  and  salvation  by  Christ,  the  head  of  the  church,  and  in  the  idea  of  the 
instrumental  causality  of  Christs  humanity.  His  theology  of  grace  led  him  to  see  Christ  above  all 
as  the  one  who  mediates  grace,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  theology  of  the  lex  nova  he  can  even  consign 
institutional  matters  to  the  second  rank  of  ecclesiology. 

3.4.  The  Ordained  Ministry  in  the  Lutheran  Reformation  and  the  Council  of  Trent 

3.4.1. The  Lutheran  Reformation 

194.  In  the  area  of  the  16th  century  Lutheran  Reformation,  the  ministerial  office  developed  amid 
a complex  set  of  problems.  There  were  differing  and  sometimes  contradictory  theological  inter- 
pretations of  the  ministry,  for  example,  giving  rise  to  criticism  of  understanding  ministry  from 
offering  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Differing,  sometimes  contradictory,  concepts  of  grace  and  justi- 
fication prompted  the  bishops  to  refuse  to  ordain  Lutheran  theologians.  Among  non- theological 
factors,  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  included  the  institution  of  prince-bishops,  whose 
mingling  of  secular  and  spiritual  power  evoked  sharp  criticism  from  the  Reformers.  There  was 
an  interplay  of  action  and  reaction,  theological  criticism  and  counter-criticism,  and  institutional 
measures  in  church  and  state.  The  Reformers  wanted  to  shape  the  church  but  had  limited  means 
for  doing  this,  while  the  princes  strove  to  extend  state  power  over  the  church.  The  ministry  and 
its  theological  understanding  evolved  within  this  tangle  of  extremely  heterogeneous  factors.  Only 
part  of  this  complex  can  be  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

195.  For  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  ministry  and  ordination  are  among  the  visible  signs 
of  the  church,  especially  in  their  relation  of  service  to  preaching  and  the  sacraments,  as  Luther 
states  in  On  the  Councils  and  the  Church.  “Fifth,  the  church  is  recognized  externally  by  the  fact 
that  it  consecrates  or  calls  ministers,  or  has  offices  that  it  is  to  administer.  There  must  be  bishops, 
pastors,  or  preachers,  who  publicly  and  privately  give,  administer,  and  use  the  aforementioned 
four  things  or  holy  possessions  [the  word  of  God,  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  supper, 
the  public  use  of  the  keys]  on  behalf  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  church,  or  rather  by  reason  of 
their  institution  by  Christ. ...  Wherever  you  see  this  done,  be  assured  that  Gods  people,  the  holy 
Christian  people,  is  present.”34 

The  Priesthood  of  All  the  Baptized 

196.  According  to  Luther,  “priest”,  in  the  original  and  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  Christ  alone. 
Christians  are  priests  only  by  sharing  in  Christ  in  faith,  according  to  the  logic  of  the  “happy 
exchange”:  “Now  just  as  Christ  by  his  birthright  obtained  these  two  prerogatives,  so  he  imparts 
them  to  and  shares  them  with  everyone  who  believes  in  him  according  to  the  law  of  the  above- 
mentioned  marriage,  according  to  which  the  wife  owns  whatever  belongs  to  the  husband.  Hence 
all  of  us  who  believe  in  Christ  are  priests  and  kings  in  Christ,  as  1 Pet  2:9  says:  ‘You  are  a royal 


33.  In  IV  Sent,  24, 3„2  qu  2 ad  3:  “ Omnis potestas  spiritualis  datur  eum  aliqua  consecratione' . 

34.  WA  50, 632, 35  - 633, 11;  LW  41, 154. 
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priesthood  and  a priestiy  kingdom.’”35  Christians  become  priests  not  through  ordination  but 
through  a new  birth,  the  spiritual  birth  of  baptism.  They  are  not  made  priests,  they  are  born 
priests.36  “Accordingly  we  are  all  consecrated  as  priests  through  baptism.”37 

197.  The  priesthood  of  each  baptized  person,  as  sharing  in  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  is  accord- 
ing to  Luther  lived  out  or  realized  in  priestly  action,  when  a person  offers  sacrifice  to  God  on 
behalf  of  all  and  teaches  them  about  God,  so  as  to  bring  their  concerns  before  God  and  God’s 
concerns  to  them.38  The  first  occurs  in  prayer  and  dedication  to  God,  especially  in  suffering,  the 
second  in  proclaiming  the  gospel.  Every  Christian  prays  in  Christ  and  so  comes  before  God. 

198.  Since  the  priesthood  of  all  the  baptized  has  its  foundation  in  baptism  and  is  lived  out  in 
faith  in  Christ’s  promise,  therefore  before  God  all  Christians  are  equal,  that  is,  equal  as  priests 
{sacer dotes).  The  difference  between  a pastor  and  a Christian  who  is  not  a pastor  is  a difference  of 
office.  Regarding  their  state  of  grace  and  in  view  of  salvation,  there  is  no  difference  between  those 
who  are  ordained  and  those  who  are  not  ordained.  “All  Christians  are  truly  of  the  spiritual  estate. 
And  there  is  no  difference  among  them,  except  that  of  office.”39  Christians,  as  Christians,  are  not 
office-holders.  “It  is  true  that  all  Christians  are  priests,  but  not  all  are  pastors.  To  be  a pastor  one 
must  not  only  be  a Christian  and  a priest  but  must  have  an  office  and  a field  of  work  committed 
to  him.  The  call  and  command  make  pastors  and  preachers.”40 

199.  The  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  removed  the  theological  foundation  of  the  social 
and  legal  division  of  Christendom  into  clergy  and  laity,  based  on  Gratian’s  dictum,  “Christians  are 
of  two  kinds”.41  together  with  the  medieval  concept  of  a hierarchy  of  estates  in  which  the  spiritual 
estate  ranked  above  the  secular. 

The  Relation  between  the  Priesthood  of  All  the  Baptized  and  the  Ordained  Ministry 

200.  Luther  as  a rule  calls  the  pastor  minister.  This  shows  the  general  trend  of  his  understand- 
ing of  the  pastorate:  while  in  his  time  the  sacrament  of  ordination  did  not  of  itself  place  the 
ordained  in  the  service  of  a congregation,  according  to  Luther  ecclesial  office  has  to  be  an  office 
of  ministry  {ministerium) , namely  that  of  publicly  proclaiming  the  gospel  in  word  and  sacra- 
ment in  the  congregation.  Now  if  every  baptized  Christian  has  certain  duties  toward  God  and 
humankind  as  a priest,  in  prayer  and  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  then  the  question  arises  about 
the  basis  and  understanding  of  the  special  ecclesial  ministry,  since  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  is  also  an  essential  element  of  this  ministry.  There  has  been  for  some  time  considerable 
debate  on  this  question. 

201.  In  many  passages  Luther  speaks  explicitly  of  the  divine  institution  of  ordained  ministry. 
For  example  in  To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation  (1520):  “I  want  to  speak  only  of 
the  ministry  which  God  has  instituted,  the  responsibility  of  which  is  to  minister  word  and  sacra- 
ment to  a congregation,  among  whom  they  reside.”42  And:  “I  hope,  indeed,  that  believers,  those 
who  want  to  be  called  Christians,  know  very  well  that  the  spiritual  estate  has  been  established 
and  instituted  by  God,  not  with  gold  or  silver  but  with  the  precious  blood  and  bitter  death  of  his 
only  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  From  his  wounds  indeed  flow  the  sacraments,  as  they  used  to 
depict  this  on  broadsides.  He  paid  dearly  that  men  might  everywhere  have  this  office  of  preach- 
ing, baptizing,  loosing,  binding,  giving  the  sacrament,  comforting,  warning,  and  exhorting  with 
God’s  word,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  the  pastoral  office.  ...  I am  not  thinking,  however,  of 


35.  WA  7, 27, 17-21  (. Freedom  of  a Christian , 1520);  LW  31, 354. 

36.  Cf.  WA  12, 178, 9f  and  179, 15-21  ( De  instituendis  ministris  Ecclesiae,  1523);  LW  40, 

37.  WA  6, 407, 22-23  {To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation ; 1520);  LW  44, 127. 

38.  Cf.  WA  8, 422, 20-22  {De  abroganda  missa privata,  1521);  LW  36, 139. 

39.  To  the  Christian  Nobility . WA  6, 407, 13-15;  LW  44, 127. 

40.  WA  31/1,211, 17-20  {Exposition  of  Psalm  82, 1530);  LW  13, 65. 

41.  uDuo  sunt  genera  christianorum”  Decretum,  Pars  II,  C.XII,  q.  1 c.  7.  Corpus  iuris  canonici , ed.  E.  Friedberg 
(Leipzig  1879-81),  1, 678. 

42.  To  the  Christian  Nobility.  WA  6, 441, 24f ; LW  44, 176. 
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the  spiritual  estate  as  we  know  it  today  in  the  monastic  houses  and  foundations. . . . The  estate  I 
am  thinking  of  is  rather  one  which  has  the  office  of  preaching  and  the  service  of  the  word  and 
sacraments  and  which  imparts  the  Spirit  and  salvation.”43  The  Lutheran  confessional  writings 
state  unequivocally:  “The  ministry  of  the  word  has  the  command  of  God  and  has  magnificent 
promises,”  and  “The  church  has  the  mandate  to  appoint  ministers.”44 

202.  Luthers  treatise  for  the  Bohemians,  De  instituendis  ministris  Ecclesiae  (1523), 45  is  one  of 
the  texts  cited  to  prove  that  according  to  Luther  the  ordained  ministry  is  derived  from  the  priest- 
hood of  all  the  baptized.  But,  in  fact,  this  work  does  not  even  discuss  the  basis  of  the  ministry,  for 
its  title  refers  to  appointing  ministers  ( ministri ),  not  to  instituting  ministries  ( ministerii ) in  the 
church.  What  it  discusses  is  whether  appointment  to  ministerial  office  is  only  possible  through 
the  act  of  a bishop,  or  whether,  in  an  emergency,  as  when  the  Roman  bishops  refuse  to  appoint 
ministers  of  the  word,46  the  assembled  congregation  can  choose  from  amid  its  ranks  one  or  several 
suitable  persons  and,  with  prayer  and  the  laying-on  of  hands,  commend  and  confirm  them  to  the 
whole  church.  Here  Luther  presupposes,  first,  that  a church  cannot  be  without  Gods  word,  and, 
second,  as  the  implicit  premise,  that  there  can  be  no  proper  proclamation  of  God’s  word  in  the 
church  if  there  are  no  special  ministers  of  the  divine  word  ( ministri  verbi  divini).  The  alternative 
which  Luther  sees  here  can  only  be  understood  in  the  following  way.  If  the  bishops  do  not  agree 
to  institute  any  ministers  of  the  word  worthy  of  this  name,  there  are  only  two  alternatives:  either 
the  church  will  perish  because  it  lacks  the  word  of  God,  or  else  the  ministers  of  the  word  will  be 
appointed  to  their  office  in  another  way  than  through  episcopal  ordination.  Luther  conceives  the 
ordained  ministry  as  necessary  to  the  church,  and  this  necessity  rests,  as  other  texts  show,  on  the 
institution  of  the  office  through  Christ. 

203.  For  Luther,  this  office  is  fundamentally  related  to  the  universal  priesthood  because  the 
precise  task  of  the  ministry  is  to  enable  and  keep  alive  the  priesthood  of  all  Christians.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  baptized  are  priests  in  Christ  alone,  but  they  are  in  Christ  only  by  faith  in  the 
word  of  God.  Public  proclamation  and  the  essentially  public  administration  of  the  sacraments  are 
required  for  the  word  of  God  to  be  present  universally  to  all,  to  awaken  and  preserve  faith,  and  for 
that  the  spiritual  office  is  required. 

204.  Ordained  ministry  and  the  priesthood  of  all  the  baptized  exist  therefore  in  an  indis- 
soluble correlation.  The  special  ministry  has  its  purpose  in  service  to  the  universal  priesthood. 
Inversely,  the  general  priesthood  of  all  the  baptized  bears  the  fundamental  capacity  for  enabling 
the  ordained  ministry  and  also  the  responsibility  for  appointing  to  this  ministry.  As  far  as  the 
latter  is  concerned,  this  does  not  contest  the  bishops’  right  and  duty  to  ordain  ministers  of  the 
word  of  God.  Luther  argues  that,  regarding  ordination,  the  church  normally  has  the  capacity  to 
act  through  the  bishops.  “Therefore,  when  a bishop  consecrates  it  is  nothing  else  than  that  in  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  whole  community  ...  he  takes  and  charges  him  to  exercise  this  power  on 
behalf  of  others.”47  The  bishop  acts  “in  the  person”  of  the  whole  church.  Normally,  it  is  through  the 
bishop  that  the  church  is  the  acting  subject  in  ordination.  But  if  the  bishops  do  not  perform  the 
ordination  of  evangelical  pastors,  a church  or  congregation  which  needs  a pastor  must  regain  its 
lost  ability  to  act,  through  an  assembly  reaching  a “common  agreement  of  the  faithful,  those  who 
believe  and  confess  the  gospel”48  and  appoint  a pastor  on  that  basis.49 

205.  In  this  emergency  situation,  the  priesthood  of  all  the  baptized  is  called  upon  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  regarding  the  office-holder:  baptism  represents  the  fundamental  qualification  for  the 


43. ^  Sermon  on  Keeping  Children  in  School.  WA  30/11,526, 34  - 527, 8 and  528, 1-2.8-10. 

44.  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession , Art.  XIII,  lOf.  BSLK  293, 40-42.50-51.  BC  220. 

45.  WA  12, 169-195;  LW  40, 7-44. 

46.  WA  12, 169-195;  LW  40, 7-44. 

47.  WA  6, 407, 29f  {To  the  Christian  Nobility))  LW  44, 128. 

48.  uConventu facto  communibus suffragis  ...”WA  12, 191, 26f;  LW  40,  37. 

49.  Cf.  also  Melanchthon’s  Tractatus  depotestate papae,  66-70.  BSLK  491,  ...1-492,6;  Cf.  BC  340f. 
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office  of  minister,  and  therefore  members  of  the  community  who  are  suitable  for  the  ministry,  who 
have  been  duly  chosen  and  “confirmed”  with  prayer  and  the  laying-on  of  hands  before  the  gath- 
ered congregation,  are  rightful  bishops  and  priests  in  this  emergency  situation,  even  if  ordination 
by  a bishop  represents  the  normal  procedure.  Referring  to  Mt  18,19f,  Luther  says  that  in  such  a 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  ordination  taking  place  in  this  way  has  been  accomplished  by 
God.  In  the  calling  and  induction  into  office  it  is  God  who  is  actually  at  work.50 

206.  According  to  Luther,  bishops,  pastors  and  preachers  who  preach  in  public  and  distribute 
the  sacraments  act  “in  the  name  of  the  church,  or  rather,  by  reason  of  their  institution  by  Christ”.51 
The  church  calls  the  office-holders,  and  to  that  extent  they  act  in  its  name.  What  they  do  in  their 
ministry,  however,  they  do  by  force  of  Christs  institution,  because  the  gospel  is  not  the  word  of 
believers  but  instead  the  word  of  Christ.  The  institution  of  the  office  by  Christ  enables  and  has  the 
purpose  of  making  the  word  of  the  gospel  come  to  all  people  as  the  word  of  Christ. 

The  Authority  of  the  Ministry 

20 7.  From  the  perspective  of  the  tradition  handed  down  to  Luther,  the  acts  of  evangelical  minis- 
ters could  be  considered  as  insufficient,  since  the  office  according  to  Lutheran  thinking  does  not 
have  any  “indelible  character”  and  its  specific  power  has  not  been  passed  on  by  a bishop  who  was 
consecrated  by  another  bishop.  However  the  following  is  clear  in  Lutheran  understanding:  “Nor 
does  this  detract  from  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  when  they  are  distributed  by  the  unworthy, 
because  they  represent  the  person  of  Christ  on  account  of  the  call  of  the  church  and  do  not  rep- 
resent their  own  persons,  as  Christ  himself  testifies  ‘Whoever  listens  to  you  listens  to  me’  (Luke 
10:16).  When  they  offer  the  word  of  Christ  or  the  sacraments,  they  offer  them  in  the  stead  and 
place  of  Christ.  The  words  of  Christ  teach  us  this  so  that  we  may  not  be  offended  by  the  unworthi- 
ness of  ministers.”52  More  precisely,  this  is  to  be  understood  as  follows. 

208.  In  The  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church,  Luther  writes  about  baptism:  “Hence  we  ought 
to  receive  baptism  at  human  hands  just  as  if  Christ  himself,  indeed,  God  himself,  were  baptizing 
us  with  his  own  hands.  For  it  is  not  mans  baptism,  but  Christs  and  Gods  baptism,  which  we 
receive  by  the  hand  of  man.  Therefore  beware  of  making  any  distinction  in  baptism  by  ascribing 
the  outward  part  to  man  and  the  inward  part  to  God.  Ascribe  both  to  God  alone,  and  look  upon 
the  person  administering  it  as  simply  the  vicarious  instrument  of  God,  by  which  the  Lord  sitting 
in  heaven  thrusts  you  under  the  water  with  his  own  hands,  and  promises  you  forgiveness  of  your 
sins,  speaking  to  you  upon  earth  with  a human  voice  by  the  mouth  of  his  minister.”53 

209.  The  two  aspects  belong  together,  namely,  highest  esteem  for  what  the  pastor  does,  for 
his  hands  in  baptism  are  Gods  hands,  his  voice  is  God’s  voice,  and  low  esteem  for  him  as  God’s 
“vicarious  instrument”.  Each  determines  the  other  reciprocally,  for  only  if  and  insofar  as  the  pas- 
tor acts  purely  as  an  instrument,  vicariously  for  God,  can  his  action  be  said  to  be  at  the  same  time 
God’s  action.  That  the  pastor  can  and  must  preach,  baptize,  and  administer  the  Lord’s  Supper 
presupposes  a mandate  from  Christ  for  these  actions  and  a promise  regarding  them.  That  is  why 
the  institution  of  the  sacraments  is  so  important  for  the  Reformers.  Only  by  appealing  to  Christ’s 
command  and  in  trust  in  his  promise  can  a pastor  dare  to  act  in  the  name  and  in  the  stead  of 
Christ.  That  he  or  she  can  be  called  before  the  whole  congregation  in  response  to  Christ’s  com- 
mand and  promise  and  thus  act  in  the  name  of  Christ,  presupposes  his  or  her  calling  and  ordina- 
tion to  the  office  and  to  its  public  enactments.  The  ordained  minister  has  the  right  and  the  duty, 
through  the  authority  of  the  command  and  promise  of  Christ,  to  proclaim  the  gospel  in  public 
and  to  administer  the  sacraments.  And  because  the  pastor  is  instituted  as  minister  of  the  word  of 
God,  the  question  of  his  authority  is  the  question  of  his  calling  to  his  ministry  and  the  question  of 
the  authority  of  the  word  which  he  is  to  serve. 


50.  Cf.  WA  12, 191, 25f:  “indubitata  fide  credendo,  a deo  gestum  et  factum  esse.”  LW  40, 37. 

51.  WA  50, 633, 3;  LW  41, 154. 

52.  Apology,  Art.  VIIATII,  28.  BSLK  240, 40-47;  BC  178,  translating  the  Latin  text  of  September  1531. 

53.  WA  6, 530, 22-31;  LW  36, 62f. 
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210.  In  a famous  remark  at  table,  Luther  rejected  the  following  distinction  which  he  called  a 
metaphysical  one:  “Men  preach,  the  Spirit  works;  the  pastor  baptizes,  absolves,  but  God  cleanses 
and  forgives.  Not  in  the  least!  Rather  we  conclude:  God  preaches,  baptizes,  absolves”. 54  This  does 
not  blur  the  distinction  between  God  and  man,  between  divine  actions  and  human  actions.  Rather 
he  has  in  mind  an  effective  unity  between  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  specific  act  of  the 
pastor,  a unity  decisive  for  the  actions  of  proclamation  and  administration  of  the  sacraments  being 
efficacious  for  human  salvation.  “Good  God!  What  consolation  can  a weak  conscience  receive 
from  a preacher  if  it  does  not  believe  that  these  very  words  are  God’s  consolation,  God’s  word, 
God’s  judgment?”55 

The  Problematic  of  the  Episcopate  at  the  Time  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Reaction  of  the 
Reformers 

211.  Regarding  the  episcopal  office,  historical  factors  which  the  Reformers  encountered  but 
had  no  power  to  change  played  an  important  role.  The  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  the  German  Nation  were  at  the  same  time  secular  princes  and  as  such  had  a firm  place 
in  the  institutions  of  the  Empire.  Bishops  had  seats  and  votes  in  the  Diet,  while  three  archbishops 
were  even  prince  electors,  with  places  among  the  seven  princes  who  chose  the  emperor.  Careful 
consideration  of  the  historical  parameters  of  the  episcopal  office  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  of  great 
significance  for  the  Lutheran  churches  as  well  as  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  for  the  former, 
so  that  they  do  not  remain  fixated  on  one  specific  historical  constellation  in  their  position  regard- 
ing the  episcopate;  for  the  latter,  to  help  in  reaching  an  appropriate  assessment  of  the  decisions 
made  by  the  Reformation  churches  regarding  their  leadership. 

212.  The  combination  of  heterogeneous  tasks  in  the  office  of  bishop  led  to  conflicts  between 
their  various  duties.  The  secular  power  was  sometimes  used  for  spiritual  ends  in  a questionable  way 
and  vice  versa,  while  the  duty  of  spiritual  leadership  was  neglected.  Often,  the  holders  of  episcopal 
office  were  unfit  for  their  spiritual  duties  and  they  appointed  other  persons  to  represent  them. 
The  Reformers  severely  criticized  the  intermingling  of  the  two  powers  in  the  one  person  of  the 
bishop,  as  in  Art.  28  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  They  emphasized  that  “the  first  and  only  duty 
of  all  bishops  is  to  see  that  the  people  learn  about  the  gospel  and  love  of  Christ.”56  It  seemed  to 
the  Reformers  that  the  imperial  bishops  neither  gave  to  God  what  was  God’s,  nor  to  Caesar,  the 
Emperor,  what  was  Caesar’s. 

213.  More  significant  and  more  problematic  for  the  Reformation,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  bishops  adhering  to  the  traditional  faith  did  not  allow  evangelical  preaching,  but 
instead  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  priests  and  preachers  who  turned  to  the  Reformation  or  even 
persecuted  them,  and  refused  to  ordain  reform-minded  theologians.  Melanchthon  writes  in  the 
Apology  to  the  Augsburg  Confession : “The  bishops  compel  our  priests  ...  to  reject  and  to  condemn 
the  kind  of  doctrine  that  we  have  confessed.  This  keeps  our  priests  from  acknowledging  such 

bishops We  have  clear  consciences  on  this  matter  since  we  know  that  our  confession  is  true, 

godly,  and  catholic.  For  this  reason,  we  dare  not  approve  the  cruelty  of  those  who  persecute 
this  doctrine.  We  know  the  church  exists  among  those  who  rightly  teach  the  word  of  God  and 
rightly  administer  the  sacraments.”57  As  a consequence,  a conflict  developed  for  the  Reforma- 
tion between  faithfulness  to  the  apostolic  tradition,  that  is,  the  gospel,  or  adherence  to  the  tra- 
ditional forms  of  transmission  of  office  and  of  its  integration  into  the  hierarchically  structured 
community  of  the  church. 


54.  “Homo praedicat , Spiritus  operatur,  minister  baptisat,  absolvit,  Deus  autem  mundat  et  remittit  etc.  Nequaquam! 
Sed  concludimus:  Deus  praedicat , baptisat,  absolvit”  WA  TR  3;  671, 10-11;  No.  3868. 

55.  From  the  same  remark  as  in  the  previous  note:  “Optime  Deus,  quam  consolationem  potest  a praedicatore  reci- 
pere  infirma  conscientia,  nisi  credit  haec  ipsa  verba  consolationemesse  Dei,  verbum  Dei,  sententiam  Dei}” 

56.  WA  Br  1,  111,  39-41  (Letter  toAbp.  Albrecht  of  Mainz,  October  31, 1517);  LW  48, 47. 

SI.  Apology,  Art.  XIV, 2-4.  BSLK  297, 11-19;  BC  222f. 
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The  Theological  Definition  of  the  Relationship  between  the  Pastorate  and  the  Episcopate 

214.  As  the  ministry  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  in  word  and  sacrament,  the  office  of  ministry 
is  essentially  one  office,  just  as  the  gospel  is  one,  even  if  for  practical  reasons  specific  tasks  (e.g. 
episkope)  are  delegated  to  individual  ministries.  Luther  relates  the  office  originally  to  the  local 
congregation  which  can  in  principle  assemble  at  one  place  for  divine  worship.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  his  theology,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  effects  faith  and  salvation  through  the  external  word, 
has  as  a consequence  the  primary  identification  of  church  and  worshiping  congregation.  With  his 
understanding  of  the  congregation  assembled  for  worship  as  the  primary  point  of  reference  for 
the  office,  Luther  s position  is  very  close  to  that  of  the  Church  Fathers  for  whom  the  eucharistic 
community  was  the  focus  of  reflection  on  the  church. 

215.  Luther  refers  back  to  New  Testament  language  (Titus  1:5.7;  1 Tim  3:1-7;  Acts 
20:17.28)  where  episkopos  and  presbyteros  are  used  interchangeably.  For  Luther  this  shows  that 
the  ministry  is  one  but  that  different  terms  are  used  for  it.  Luther  finds  the  same  in  the  Church 
Father  Jerome  who  wrote  to  the  presbyter  Evangelus  that  at  the  time  of  the  apostles  “presby- 
ter” and  “overseer”  (episkopos)  meant  the  same.  Only  later  was  one  from  among  the  group  of 
presbyters  chosen  and  given  a superior  position,  with  the  title  episkopos , in  order  to  prevent 
divisions  in  faith.58  Luther  points  out  that  this  letter  by  Jerome  was  included  in  canon  law 
and  thus  has  the  approval  of  the  Roman  Church.59  Furthermore,  in  holding  that  the  original 
ministry  was  the  presbyterate,  Luther  is  in  line  with  a tradition  which  was  widespread,  if  not 
predominant,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  He  could  read  in  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  the 
basic  textbook  for  theological  studies  in  the  high  and  late  Middle  Ages,  that  the  canons  know 
of  only  two  sacred  ordinations,  the  diaconate  and  the  presbyterate,  because  it  was  said  that  the 
Early  Church  had  only  these  and  we  had  a command  given  by  the  apostle  for  them  alone.60  This 
means  that  within  the  priestly  ordo  the  bishop  has  a special  office  and  a particular  rank,  but  the 
episcopal  office  does  not  constitute  an  ordo  of  its  own,  nor  does  episcopal  consecration  convey 
a specific  sacramental  character.  This  tradition  is  of  great  significance  for  the  evaluation  by  the 
Reformers  of  what  they  undertook  in  the  question  of  ordination. 

216.  Luther  often  takes  his  orientation  from  the  situation  in  the  town  congregations  of  the 
Early  Church,  for  example  when  he  designates  Augustine  as  the  town  pastor  of  Hippo.61  But  he 
also  considers  that  a regional  episcopate  is  the  normal  case.  In  De  instituendis  minis tr is,  the  urban 
bishops,  i.e.  the  pastors,  can  choose  from  among  themselves  one  or  several  clerics  who  will  then 
be  called  “archbishops”,  who  are  to  visit  the  bishops  and  churches.  The  episcopate  arises  out  of  the 
necessary  task  of  visitation,  for  overseeing  in  several  congregations  the  purity  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  which  creates  faith  and  the  church,  along  with  ordaining  office-holders  and  examin- 
ing them  as  to  their  suitability  for  office.  Melanchthon  writes:  “In  the  church  regents  are  necessary, 
who  examine  and  ordain  those  called  to  the  church’s  ministries,  who  preside  in  church  courts,  and 
who  exercise  a ministry  of  oversight  over  the  teaching  of  the  priests.  And  if  there  were  no  bishops, 
one  would  have  to  create  them.”62 


58.  Jerome,  Letter  CXLVI  to  Evangelus;  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina  XXII,  1192-1195,  and  M.  Luther, 
Resolutio  Lutherana  super propositione  sua  decima  tertia  de potestate papae  (WA  2, 227-230).  Cf.  also  WA  50, 
65-89,  especially  84f,  and  Melanchthon,  Treatise  on  the  Power  and  Primacy  of  the  Pope , 62.  BSLK  489,43- 
490,20;  BC  340). 

59.  Cf.  Decretum,  Pars  7,  Dist.  XCII,  c.  24.  Corpus  iuris  canonici , ed.  E.  Friedberg  (Leipzig  1879-81),  I,  327- 
329.  Referred  to  by  Luther  at  WA  2, 230, 17-19. 

60.  Lombard,  Sentences  IV,  dist.  24,  cap.  12.  Lombard  refers  to  Can.l  of  the  Synod  of  Benevento  (DS  703). 
The  sentence  is  found  in  Gratiaris  Decretum , Pars  7,  Dist.  LX,  c.4  (ed.  Friedberg.  1.227). 

61.  Cf  The  Private  Mass  and  the  Consecration,  1533.  WA  38,  237,  25-238, 10;  LW  38, 196-197.  Cf  also 
To  the  Christian  Nobility:  “According  to  the  institution  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  every  city  should  have  a 
priest  or  bishop,  as  Paul  says  clearly  in  Titus  1, 5.”  WA  6, 440, 21f;  also  6, 440, 30-36;  LW  44, 175. 

62.  Consilium  de  moderandis  controversiis  religionis  (1535),  CR  2,  745f. 
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217.  What  is  to  be  preached  in  the  different  congregations  is  not  something  specific  to  them, 
but  is  the  one  gospel.  However,  the  correct  preaching  of  the  one  gospel  everywhere  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted,  because  erroneous  teaching  is  always  possible  and  indeed  a reality.  Therefore  a supra- 
parochial  ministry  of  oversight  is  not  merely  optional.  Melanchthon  continues:  “So  that  there  may 
be  one  church  sharing  in  a consensus,  God  has  always  spread  abroad  the  same  gospel  through  the 
Fathers  and  the  prophets  and  later  through  Christ  and  the  apostles.  And  Christ  has  instituted  one 
office  that  should  remain  until  the  end  of  the  world.  ...  That  is,  he  has  preserved  the  gospel  and 
intends  that,  after  the  aposdes,  shepherds  be  called  forth  in  all  the  churches,  that  is,  those  whom  he 
calls  to  administer  the  office  of  teaching  the  gospel.  Although  they  differ  in  gifts,  they  nevertheless 
provide  the  same  service.  The  unity  of  the  church  consists  therefore  in  this  association  under  one 
head  through  the  same  gospel  and  the  same  office. ...  But  so  that  everything  in  the  church  happens 
in  an  orderly  manner  according  to  the  rule  of  Paul,  and  so  that  the  shepherds  would  yield  to  one 
another  and  be  concerned  for  each  other  and  avoid  differences  of  opinion  and  divisions,  a useful 
order  was  added,  namely,  that  out  of  many  presbyters  one  was  chosen  as  bishop  to  guide  the  church 

by  teaching  the  gospel,  taking  care  for  discipline,  and  being  himself  head  of  the  presbyters These 

orders  are  useful  in  preserving  the  unity  of  the  church,  if  those  who  are  the  heads  fulfill  their  office.”63 

218.  According  to  Lutheran  understanding,  the  special  tasks  of  bishops,  beside  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  are  the  following:  the  examination  and  ordination  of  those  who  are  to  be  called  to 
the  ministry  of  the  word,  the  visitation  of  pastors  and  their  congregations,  examination  of  doc- 
trine, the  naming  and  rejection  of  heresy,  and  the  implementation  of  excommunication.  Even 
though  in  areas  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  in  Germany  the  development  of  a genuine  episco- 
pate was  impeded  for  centuries,  in  part  by  the  fact  that  bishops  in  Germany  occupied  secular  posi- 
tions defined  by  imperial  law,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  competent  system  of  superintendents 
which  did  arise.  Also  Melanchthon’s  judgment  in  the  Apology  should  be  borne  in  mind:  “We  have 
frequendy  testified  . . . that  it  is  our  greatest  desire  to  retain  the  order  of  the  church  (politia  eccle- 
siastica)  and  the  ranks  in  the  church  - even  though  they  were  established  by  human  authority.  We 
know  that  church  discipline  in  the  manner  described  by  the  ancient  canons  was  instituted  by  the 
Fathers  for  a good  and  useful  purpose.”64 

Ordination  and  “Apostolic  Succession” 

219.  The  Early  Church’s  concept  of  the  apostolic  succession  was  unknown  in  the  Middle  Ages 
even  though  ordination  practice  remained  by  and  large  in  continuity  with  the  order  of  the  Early 
Church.  During  the  Reformation  era,  the  concept  of  “apostolic  succession”  appeared  first  in  the 
work  Enchiridion  christianae  institutions  (1538)  of  the  Catholic  theologian  Johannes  Gropper, 
who  refers  to  Cyprian,  Augustine,  and  especially  to  Irenaeus  in  Adversus  haereses , Books  III  and 
IV.  This  principal  work  of  the  Bishop  of  Lyons  became  known  in  the  West  through  the  edition  of 
Erasmus  (1526),  while  earlier  Peter  Lombard  and  the  Decree  of  Gratian  did  not  know  it.  Gropper 
says  about  1 Tim  4:14,  that  “in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  church  it  is  extremely  neces- 
sary to  practice  ordination  as  it  had  been  instituted  by  Christ,  later  practiced  by  the  apostles,  and 
handed  down  to  us  in  continuous  succession.”65  Gropper  appeals  to  Irenaeus  when  he  rejects  the 
opinion  that  succession  in  faith  is  sufficient.  “One  must  believe  only  the  priests  who  stand  in  suc- 
cession from  the  aposdes  and  who  with  succession  in  the  office  of  bishop  have  received  the  certain 
charism  of  truth,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Father.”66 


63.  Melanchthon,  CR  4, 367£,  from  his  formulation  of  the  Wittenberg  theologians’ reactions  to  the  Regens- 
burg Book. 

64.  Apology,  Art.  XIV,  1.  BSLK296, 14  - 297,1;  BC  222. 

65.  Johannes  Gropper,  Enchiridion  Christianae  institutions,  1538,  fol.  67v,  quoted  from  G.  Kretschmar,  “Die 
Wiederentdeckung  des  Konzepts  der  Apostolischen  Sukzession’  im  Umkreis  der  Reformation,”  in  Das 
bischoJlicheAmt.  Kirchengeschichtliche  und  okumenische  Studien  zurFrage  des  kirchlichen  Amtes  (Gottingen  1999), 
317,  n.  29. 

66.  Gropper,  Enchiridion , fol.  67r,  citing  Adversus  haereses , IV,  63,  quoted  from  G.  Kretschmar,  as  in  n.  42. 
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220.  As  early  as  1539,  in  his  work,  The  Church  and  the  Authority  of  God's  Word , Melanchthon 
rejected  these  opinions  which  tie  church  “to  the  orderly  succession  of  bishops,  just  as  empires  exist 
through  the  orderly  succession  of  their  rulers.  But  it  is  different  in  the  church.  It  is  an  assembly 
which  is  not  tied  to  an  orderly  succession  but  to  the  word  of  God.”67  Gropper’s  ideas  were  to  play 
no  constructive  role  in  the  unity  colloquy  of  1541  at  Regensburg. 

221.  Regarding  ordination,  which  normally  is  administered  by  an  ordained  person,  Luther  can 
speak  quite  openly  about  succession  as  a fact:  “God  calls  in  two  ways,  either  by  means  or  without 
means.  Today  he  calls  all  of  us  into  the  ministry  of  the  word  by  a mediated  call,  that  is,  one  that 
comes  through  means,  namely,  through  man.  But  the  apostles  were  called  immediately  by  Christ 
Himself,  just  as  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  had  been  called  by  God  Himself.  Afterwards  the 
apostles  called  their  disciples,  as  Paul  called  Timothy,  Titus,  etc.  These  men  were  called  bishops,  as 
Titus  1 says,  and  the  bishops  called  their  successors  down  to  our  own  time,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  This  is  a mediated  calling,  since  it  is  done  by  man.  Nevertheless,  it  is  divine.”68  “Now 
if  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  prophets  are  no  longer  living,  others  must  have  replaced  them  and 
will  replace  them  until  the  end  of  the  world,  for  the  church  shall  last  until  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  so  aposdes,  evangelists,  and  prophets  must  therefore  remain,  no  matter  what  their  name,  to 
promote  Gods  word  and  work.”69 

222.  The  Reformers’  desire  to  maintain  the  catholicity  and  apostolicity  of  the  ministry  is  very 
clear  from  the  available  Wittenberg  ordination  certificates.70  Beginning  in  1535  in  the  Elector- 
ate of  Saxony  and  on  orders  of  the  Elector,  the  examination  and  ordination  of  new  clergy  was 
undertaken  by  the  Wittenberg  theological  faculty.  The  faculty  had  the  mandate  to  ordain  but  the 
person  who  actually  ordained  was  Bugenhagen  who,  although  a member  of  the  faculty,  functioned 
as  town  pastor  of  Wittenberg  and  as  regional  bishop.  This  made  it  clear  that  ordination  is  not  an 
academic  but  a church  matter.  Before  the  ordination,  the  faculty  examined  the  competence  and 
doctrinal  correctness  of  the  candidate  who  had  received  the  call  ( vocatio ) from  a congregation. 
“With  particular  emphasis  repeated  reference  is  made  to  the  doctrinal  agreement  between  our 
church’  and  the  ‘catholic  church  of  Christ’.  Luther  understood  the  latter,  appealing  to  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  as  the  whole  Christian  church.  After  1542  the  certificates  reinforce  this  agreement  in  one 
spirit  and  one  voice  with  the  catholic  church  of  Christ.  In  the  same  way  reference  is  made  to 
the  condemnation  of  fanatical  opinions  by  the  judgment  of  the  catholic  church  of  Christ.  The 
same  trend  is  evident  when  after  Summer  1542  an  explicit  reference  is  constandy  added  that  it 
is  according  to  apostolic  teaching  (above  all,  Tit  1:5  and  Eph  4:8.11)  that  the  office  of  teaching 
and  administration  of  the  sacraments  be  passed  on  to  the  ordinand  through  public  ordination.”71 
However,  the  succession  in  teaching  is  not  understood  as  something  that  takes  place  in  isolation 
from  the  human  practices  of  transmitting  doctrine.  Maintaining  doctrine  requires  persons  who 
pass  it  on  and  it  needs  human  actions  in  which  this  occurs  and  is  also  examined.  The  ordination 
certificates,  which  the  ordained  pastors  took  with  them  to  their  congregations,  always  state  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  ordinand  has  been  examined. 

223.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  ordinations  did  not  take  place  in  the  individual  congrega- 
tions which  had  issued  the  call  but  in  Wittenberg,  which  was  in  total  disregard  of  Bugenhagen’s 
objections.  This,  again,  was  to  show  that  ordination  was  not  simply  an  installation  as  pastor  but 
took  place  as  ordination  to  ministry  in  the  church  as  a whole.  This  also  is  clear  from  repeated  ref- 
erences to  Canon  4 of  Nicaea,  according  to  which  a bishop  has  to  be  consecrated  by  neighboring 
bishops.72  Thus  the  apostolicity  and  catholicity  of  the  ministry  are  to  be  ensured  by  including  other 


67.  Melanchthons  Werke  in  Auswahl,  Vol.l,  ed.  R.  Stupperich  (Giitersloh,  1951),  330,19-23. 

68.  On  Gal  1:1,  in  the  printed  text.  WA  40/1, 59, 16-23;  LW  26, 17. 

69.  On  the  Councils  and  the  Church , 1539.  WA  50, 634, 11-15.  LW  41, 155. 

70.  Cf.WABr  12,447-485. 

71.  Ibid.,  448,  from  the  Editors  Introduction. 

72.  Ibid.,  456, 7-15.  Cf.  Tanner,  7. 
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ordained  persons  in  the  ordination.  The  Bible  readings  at  the  Wittenberg  ordination  service  also 
speak  of  the  office  of  a bishop,  namely  1 Tim.  3:1-7  and  Acts  20:28-31. 

224.  Ordination  takes  place  with  the  constitutive  elements  of  prayer  and  the  laying-on  of 
hands.  It  is  really  God  who  acts  in  ordination,  as  shown  by  the  opening  prayer  which  asks  him 
to  send  laborers  into  his  harvest  (Mt  9:38),  as  well  as  by  the  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  Through 
ordination,  Gods  call  claims  the  ordinand’s  whole  person.73 Trusting  that  these  prayers  are  heard, 
the  commissioning  is  carried  out  with  1 Peter  5:2-4.  An  ordination  administered  in  this  way 
corresponds  to  an  understanding  of  ministry  which  is  expressed  in  this  way  in  one  version  of  the 
ordination  formula:  “The  ministry  of  the  church  is  most  important  and  necessary  for  all  churches 
and  is  given  and  preserved  by  God  alone.”74 

3.4.2  The  Threefold  Ordained  Ministry  of  Bishop,  Priest, 
and  Deacon  according  to  the  Council  ofTrent  (1 545-1 563) 

225.  The  Council  ofTrent  is  a decisive  point  of  reference  in  stating  the  Roman  Catholic  under- 
standing of  the  ordained  ministry  and  its  threefold  articulation.  At  Trent  the  Fathers’  main  con- 
cern was  to  hold  to  the  apostolic  tradition  as  it  had  been  handed  on  and  practiced  through  the 
centuries.  Over  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  deliberately  defining  the  differences, 
they  strove  to  formulate  the  Catholic  faith’s  common  understanding  of  central  and  now  contro- 
verted topics,  such  as  Scripture  and  tradition,  original  sin  and  justification,  and  the  sacraments.  In 
so  doing  Trent  avoided  settling  issues  on  which  the  schools  (viae)  of  Catholic  theology  advanced 
different  positions.  Trent  also  initiated  the  needed  reform  of  the  church.  But  on  ordained  ministry, 
the  Council  was  not  able  to  integrate  its  teaching  into  a coherent  ecclesiological  framework. 

226.  The  doctrine  and  canons  of  Trent’s  Decree  on  the  Sacrament  of  Order  (sacramentum 
ordinis)  were  determined  by  the  policy  of  demarcation  against  the  Reformation.  Its  teaching  is 
derived  from  the  doctrine  that  there  is  in  the  New  Covenant  a sacrifice,  namely,  “the  holy  sacrifice 
of  the  Eucharist”,  and  for  that  reason  Christ  instituted  a new  “visible  and  external”  priesthood 
(sacerdotium).The  power  necessary  for  this  was  given  “to  the  Apostles  and  their  successors  in  the 
priesthood”  (DS  1764;  Tanner,  742).  This  priesthood  has  the  “power  to  consecrate  and  offer  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  to  forgive  and  retain  sins.”  In  this  way  it  is  explicitly  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  “ministry  . . . and  mere  service  of  proclaiming  the  gospel”  (DS  1771;  Tanner, 
743).  Trent  retains  “other  ordinations,  for  higher  or  lower  orders”  (DS  1772;  Tanner,  743)  and 
defines  that  “Order  ( ordo ) or  holy  ordination”  is  a sacrament  instituted  by  Christ  and  not  solely  a 
“rite  for  choosing  ministers  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  the  sacraments”  (DS  1773;  Tanner,  743). 
The  Council  holds  to  a conferral  of  the  Spirit  on  the  ordinand  and  to  the  sacramental  character  by 
virtue  of  which  the  person  once  ordained  remains  a priest  for  ever  (DS  1774;  Tanner,  744). 

227.  The  Tridentine  discussion  shows  the  decisive  role  played  by  the  concept  of  priesthood 
in  preserving  the  traditional  teaching  on  church  ministry.  Because  of  the  key  function  ascribed 
to  priesthood  by  the  patristic  and  medieval  tradition  for  the  understanding  of  church  ministry, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent  judged  Luther’s  criticism  of  using  this  theological  category 
to  designate  the  ordained  ministry  and  his  application  of  it  to  every  Christian  believer  to  be  a 
reversal  of  the  basic  structure  of  the  church  ministry.  They  stressed  therefore  that  a priesthood 
oriented  toward  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  belongs  to  the  Catholic  tradition,  but  they  did 
not  adequately  develop  the  ecclesiological  framework  for  understanding  of  church  ministry.  The 
dogmatic  doctrine  of  the  Council  ofTrent  thus  focused  on  the  sacramentality  of  ordination  and 
on  the  specific  character  of  the  priesthood  conferred  through  ordination  in  differentiation  from 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 


73.  WA  38, 425, 1-17;  LW  53, 125. 

74.  “Res  maxima  et  necessaria  est  omnibus  ecclesiis  ministerium  ecclesiae  et  a deo  solo  datum  et  corner  vatumP  WA 
38, 423, 21-25;  LW  53, 124,  with  note  1. 
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228.  The  task  of  preaching  entrusted  to  those  ordained  to  the  ministry  was  certainly  present  in 
the  mind  of  the  Tridentine  Fathers,  even  if  the  topic  was  not  explicitly  integrated  into  their  dog- 
matic teaching,  but  was  instead  developed  in  the  decrees  that  give  directives  for  reforming  cleri- 
cal life  and  pastoral  care.  Recent  studies  have  however  brought  out  the  complexity  of  Tridentine 
doctrine  on  ordained  ministry,  while  showing  the  impact  of  teaching  about  the  pastoral  aspects 
of  ministry  on  the  theology  of  the  episcopal  office.  The  concern  of  the  Council  was,  first  of  all,  to 
assert  the  sacramentality  of  the  Sacrament  of  Order.  But  no  less  important  was  the  intention  of 
renewing  the  life  of  the  clergy,  with  the  main  goal  of  the  desired  reforms  being  a more  effective 
pastoral  ministry.  For  that  reason  the  bishop  must  examine  and  choose  suitable  ordination  can- 
didates and  bishops  and  priests  were  both  reminded  of  their  duty  to  preach.  While  the  dogmatic 
canons  focus  on  priesthood,  that  is,  its  authority  and  power  to  celebrate  the  eucharist,  the  reform 
canons  on  the  Sacrament  of  Order  bring  to  the  forefront  norms  for  the  appointment  and  promo- 
tion of  clerics,  for  their  ordination,  and  for  visitations.  In  this  regard  the  bishop,  not  the  priest, 
both  ordains  and  defines  the  practice  of  ministry.  The  bishop  decides  who  is  to  be  ordained  and  in 
his  visitation  he  determines  how  the  priest  is  to  exercise  his  ministry. 

229.  Because  Trent’s  concept  of  “visible  and  external  priesthood”  marked  the  difference 
between  ordained  ministry  and  the  “invisible  internal  priesthood”  of  all  believers,  it  also  left  open 
the  question  of  the  inner  structure  of  ministry  and  the  hierarchical  relationship  between  bishops, 
presbyters  and  deacons.  The  need  to  clarify  the  last  question  produced  a shift  of  perspective  in 
dealing  with  the  dogmatic  side  of  teaching  on  church  ministry.  During  the  early  stages  of  the 
Council,  Order  was  treated  within  the  context  of  the  Decree  on  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  so  that 
offering  sacrifice  and  priesthood  were  the  points  of  reference  for  the  Sacrament  of  Order.  But  the 
third  and  last  session  (1562-63)  relativized  priesthood  as  the  starting-point  for  the  Sacrament  of 
Order  and  moved  toward  clarifying  the  ecclesial  setting  both  of  the  ordained  ministry  and  of  the 
relationship  between  the  different  ministries.  The  result  of  this  effort  is  summarized  in  Canon  6, 
which  after  debate  at  the  Council  received  its  present  form:  “Excluded  shall  be  anyone  who  denies 
that  there  exists  in  the  Catholic  Church  a hierarchy  consisting  of  bishops,  priests,  and  ministers, 
instituted  by  divine  appointment”  (DS  1776;  Tanner,  744).  The  priesthood  is  thus  understood  as 
a structure  which  includes  different  degrees  of  spiritual  authority.  Priesthood  therefore  entails 
internal  diversity  and  the  diversity  of  grades  must  be  applied  to  the  sacramental  hierarchy,  at  least 
to  presbyters  and  bishops. 

230.  Regarding  the  inner  structure  of  the  ordained  ministry,  a noteworthy  aspect  is  the  expres- 
sion “by  divine  appointment”  (divina  ordinatione),  which  is  weaker  than  the  technical  expression 
“of  divine  right”  {jure  divino ).  This  shows  that  while  the  inner  differentiation  of  ministry  corre- 
sponds to  the  will  of  God  and  to  his  plan  for  the  church,  still  one  cannot  exclude  a certain  degree 
of  historical  contingency. 

231.  The  hierarchical  structure  of  ministry  also  includes  the  relation  between  the  bishops 
and  the  bishop  of  Rome.  But  the  Tridentine  discussion  was  not  able  to  work  out  the  needed 
clarification  of  the  thorny  issue  of  the  foundation  of  episcopal  authority  and  it  left  open  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  order  and  jurisdiction.  As  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was 
excluded  due  to  earlier  debates  on  the  powers  of  bishops  and  their  relation  to  the  authority  of 
the  pope  (delegated  or  direct),  the  hierarchy  was  treated  within  the  framework  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Order  in  a more  narrow  sense,  i.e.  with  respect  to  the  sacramental  grades  of  Order.  The 
canonist  Paleotti,  who  was  responsible  for  the  final  version  of  Canon  6,  wrote  in  his  notes  on  6 
July  1563,  the  day  of  the  vote:  “Bishops  perform  all  the  sacramental  actions  just  like  the  Pope. 
In  this  area  therefore  they  do  not  stand  under  the  Pope.  For  there  exists  a double  hierarchy, 
one  on  the  level  of  holy  actions,  the  other  in  the  area  of  church  leadership.  The  former  belongs 
to  the  Sacrament  of  Order,  which  we  are  treating  here,  and  in  it  the  highest  grade  is  that  of 
bishops.”75  In  addition,  Paleotti  understands  the  episcopate  as  a pastoral  ministry,  endowed 


75.  CT  111/1,684 
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with  a sacramentally  based  jurisdiction,  which  is  responsible  for  “grazing  the  flock”  ( pascere ) 
and  which  is  distinct  from  the  task  of  leadership  (regere). 

232.  On  one  hand  the  Council  of  Trent  took  as  central  the  category  of  priesthood,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  enlarged  the  concept  so  as  to  include  pastoral  tasks.  Thus  Order  is  no  longer 
exclusively  understood  on  the  basis  of  priesthood,  while  priesthood  must  be  understood  on  the 
basis  of  Order  with  its  manifold  pastoral  tasks,  so  that  the  concrete  church  becomes  the  compre- 
hensive framework  for  Order.  By  assigning  the  position  of  pre-eminence  to  the  bishop,  Canon  6 
represents  a basic  change  of  direction  in  the  understanding  of  the  Sacrament  of  Order,  moving 
away  from  the  eucharistic  body  toward  the  ecclesial  body  of  Christ  and  its  members.  This  change 
becomes  even  clearer  and  easier  to  grasp  in  the  Reform  Decrees  which  use  the  model  of  shepherd 
and  pastor  to  describe  the  bishop. 

233.  Trent’s  doctrine  on  church  ministry  and  its  reform  decrees  contain  two  theologies  of 
ordained  ministry.  The  first  has  priesthood  as  its  basic  concept,  while  the  second  centers  on  the 
episcopate.  The  second  perspective  could  not  prevail  everywhere  because  it  was  difficult  to  clarify 
the  relation  between  episcopate  and  primacy,  but  it  gave  a differentiated  shape  to  a teaching  origi- 
nally oriented  to  priesthood.  It  made  possible  the  retention  of  a sacramental  difference  between 
bishop  and  presbyter,  against  St.  Jerome’s  idea  of  the  sacramental  identity  between  bishop  and 
priest  based  on  their  common  relation  to  the  eucharist.  However,  the  view  that  the  priesthood  has 
to  be  understood  on  the  basis  of  Order  and  not  vice  versa,  did  not  prevail  in  the  following  centu- 
ries. One  part  of  the  Catholic  understanding  of  the  ministry,  priesthood,  was  later  emphasized  so 
much  that  it  was  sometimes  taken  to  be  the  whole  of  ordained  ministry.  Only  with  Vatican  II  was 
this  narrow  conception  of  the  Counter- Reformation  overcome. 

234.  The  lack  of  agreement  on  the  relationship  between  ordo  and  jurisdiction  was  also  the  rea- 
son why  the  Council  omitted  a discussion  of  apostolic  succession,  especially  during  and  after  the 
second  session.  It  was  clear  to  the  Council  participants  that  bishops  were  successors  of  the  apostles 
and  the  Pope  successor  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  But  this  initial  idea  was  not  developed  from  this  basis 
into  a theological  explanation  of  the  episcopate.  The  Council  wanted  to  avoid  the  question  of  the 
relation  between  apostolic  and  Petrine  succession  regarding  jurisdiction.  The  theme  of  apostolic 
succession  in  the  episcopate  was  not  abandoned,  but  was  simply  stated  in  a subordinate  clause: 
“the  bishops,  who  have  succeeded  to  the  place  of  the  Aposdes”  ( episcopos , qui  in  Apostolorum  locum 
successerunty  DS  1768;  Tanner,  743,  Latin  text)  and  so  lost  its  function  of  providing  the  basis  for  the 
bishop’s  eminent  position  and  specific  authority.  The  episcopal  functions  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  bishops  finds  its  expression  are  then  simply  fisted:  “they  are  higher  than  priests  and  are  able 
to  confer  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  to  ordain  the  ministers  of  the  church  and  to  fulfill  many 
other  functions,  whereas  those  of  lower  order  have  no  power  to  perform  any  of  these  acts”  (DS 
1768;  Tanner,  743.).  But  the  Decree  gave  no  indication  of  the  foundation  of  these  roles. 

3.5  The  Ordained  Ministry  according  to  Vatican  II  and  in  Lutheran  Teaching  Today 

3.5.1  Vatican  II  on  the  Ordained  Ministry 

235.  While  the  Council  of  Trent  gave  a direct  response  to  issues  raised  by  the  Reformation,  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  (1962-65)  sought  to  treat  the  same  questions  in  a more  balanced  manner, 
taking  account  both  of  a broader  ecclesiological  setting  and  of  the  new  awareness,  fostered  by  the 
ecumenical  movement,  of  a shared  heritage  of  faith.  Vatican  II  saw  the  other  Christian  churches 
and  ecclesial  communities  in  the  fresh  perspective  of  emphasis  on  Christian  elements  shared  in 
common.  Vatican  II  did  not  depart  from  or  minimalize  the  binding  doctrine  of  Trent,  but  it  drew 
on  a wider  church  tradition  and  introduced  new  accents  in  its  presentation  of  the  church. 

The  Common  Priesthood  of  All  the  Baptized 

236.  The  Council  of  Trent  did  not  work  out  a doctrine  of  the  common  priesthood  of  all  believers 
but  in  its  treatment  of  the  Sacrament  of  Order  and  the  other  sacraments  it  neither  excluded  nor 
denied  it.  It  was  concerned  with  the  ordo  of  the  church  and  with  the  Sacrament  of  Order  because 
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it  considered  both  to  have  been  endangered  and  denied  by  the  Reformation.  Medieval  theology 
knew  the  doctrine  of  the  sharing  of  the  baptized  in  Christ  s priesthood,  based  sacramentally  in 
baptism.  Thomas  Aquinas  for  instance  speaks  of  a “priesthood  of  the  life  of  grace”,  and  of  a “sac- 
ramental priesthood”  given  by  baptism  and  confirmation  which  enables  the  faithful  to  receive  and 
celebrate  the  sacraments,  while  differing  from  the  priesthood  of  ordained  ministers.76 

237.  The  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  the  baptized  was  mentioned  in  older  manuals  of 
Catholic  dogmatic  theology,  but  magisterial  statements  about  it  first  appear  in  the  twentieth 
century,  in  the  wake  of  the  liturgical  movement,  for  instance,  in  the  Encyclical  of  Pius  XII 
Mediator  Dei  (1947),  on  the  liturgy,  in  which  a central  idea  is  actuosa  participatio,  the  active 
participation  in  worship  of  the  whole  priestly  people  of  God.  But  Vatican  II  recaptures  the 
biblical,  patristic  and  medieval  approaches  to  the  common  priesthood  and  makes  them  central 
concepts  of  its  ecclesiology  (cf.  LG  lOf,  34;  SC;  AA  3;  PO  2).  Drawing  on  the  classic  New 
Testament  texts  on  the  priestly  character  of  the  people  of  God,  especially  1 Peter  2:4-10,  the 
Council  describes  in  the  Lumen  gentium  (LG  10)  the  common  priesthood,  while  distinguishing 
it  from  the  ministerial  or  hierarchical  priesthood  exercised  by  the  ordained  ministry.  Speaking 
of  the  eucharist,  LG  1 1 says  of  believers,  “Taking  part  in  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  the  source 
and  summit  of  the  Christian  life,  they  offer  the  divine  victim  to  God  and  offer  themselves  along 
with  him.  And  so  it  is  that,  both  in  offering  (oblation)  and  in  Holy  Communion  (communion), 
in  their  separate  ways,  though  not  of  course  indiscriminately,  all  have  their  own  part  to  play  in 
the  liturgical  action.” 

238.  The  phrase  “in  their  separate  ways”  refers  to  the  distinction  already  stated  between  the 
common  and  the  hierarchical  priesthood,  which  LG  10  describes  as  differing  “essentially  and 
not  only  in  degree  (< essentia  et  non  gradu  tantuni)” . This  means  that  “church  ministry  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  congregation,  but  it  is  also  not  an  enhancement  of  the  common  priesthood,  and 
the  minister  as  such  is  not  a Christian  to  a greater  degree.”77  The  priesthood  of  all  believers  and 
the  ordained  ministry  are  both  grounded  in  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  but  they  belong  to  different 
areas,  because  the  first  expresses  the  basic  Christian  identity  of  every  member  of  the  people  of 
God  while  the  second  characterizes  the  capacity  to  exercise  the  pastoral  ministry,  as  is  necessary 
for  building  up  the  people  of  God.  The  specific  character  of  priestly  service  is  described  in  LG 
10  with  reference  to  the  liturgy:  the  officiating  priest  “in  the  person  of  Christ  . . . brings  about 
the  eucharistic  sacrifice  and  offers  it  to  God  in  the  name  of  all  the  people.  The  faithful,  indeed, 
by  virtue  of  their  royal  priesthood,  share  in  the  offering  of  the  Eucharist.”  LG  34  describes  in 
greater  detail  the  common  priesthood  of  all  believers  and  their  participation  in  the  worship  of  the 
church,  but  also  the  priestly  service  of  their  whole  lives.  It  emphasizes  once  again  the  association 
and  interaction  between  the  common  priesthood  of  all  believers  and  the  ordained  priesthood. 
One  is  unthinkable  without  the  other  but  both  are  special  and  different  ways  of  participating  in 
Christs  priesthood,  that  is,  in  ways  which  cannot  be  derived  from  each  other. 

Apostolic  Mission  and  Church  Ministry 

239.  The  rediscovery  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  of  the  doctrine  of  the  common  priesthood 
of  all  baptized  and  the  ecclesiological  role  given  to  this  doctrine  in  Chapter  2 (“The  People  of 
God”)  of  the  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church,  Lumen  gentium,  has  an  impact  also  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  ordained  ministry.  The  concept  of  priesthood  (sacerdotium)  can  no  longer  serve  as 
the  only  appropriate  and  immediate  description  of  the  nature  of  church  ministry.  Without  deny- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  the  concept,  Vatican  II  follows  a different  path  in  explaining  the  foundation 
and  the  specific  character  of  ordained  ministry  and  places  the  priesdy-liturgical  dimension  of  it 
within  the  framework  of  the  mission  coming  from  Christ.  “This  divine  mission,  which  was  com- 
mitted by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  is  destined  to  last  until  the  end  of  the  world  (see  Mt  28:20),  since 

76.  Cf.  Summa  theologiae,  III,  q.  63,  arts.  3 and  5. 

77.  Roman  Catholic  - Lutheran  Joint  Commission,  The  Ministry  in  the  Church  (Geneva  1982),  9 (no.  20, 
note  23). 
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the  Gospel  they  are  obliged  to  hand  on  is  the  principle  of  all  the  Church’s  life  for  all  time”  (LG 

20) .  The  apostles  can  be  considered  from  two  different  points  of  view  according  to  the  Decree 
Ad  Gentes:  they  “were  both  the  seeds  (germina)  of  the  New  Israel  and  the  beginning  (origo)  of 
the  sacred  hierarchy”  (AG  5).  The  task  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  is  given  to  the  whole  church  so 
that  all  those  who  belong  to  the  people  of  God  “have  been  made  sharers  in  their  own  way  in  the 
priestiy,  prophetic,  and  kingly  office  of  Christ  and  play  their  part  in  carrying  out  the  mission  of  the 
whole  Christian  people  in  the  church  and  in  the  world”  (LG  31).  Within  the  mission  entrusted  to 
all  the  people  of  God,  there  is  a specific  apostolic  mission  entrusted  to  the  episcopal  college.  This 
college  continues  the  work  of  those  appointed  by  the  apostles  who  “ruled  that  on  their  death,  other 
approved  men  should  take  over  their  ministry”  (LG  20).  The  theme  of  succession  in  the  apostolic 
mission  and  apostolic  ministry  has  thus  a central  place  in  the  theology  of  the  ordained  ministry 
worked  out  by  Vatican  II. 

The  Episcopal  Office 

240.  The  new  perspective  from  which  Lumen  gentium  deals  with  church  ministry  explains 
both  the  central  place  given  to  the  episcopate,  contrasting  with  Trent’s  focus  on  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  importance  of  the  theme  of  apostolic  succession.  Without  denying  the  doctrinal, 
missionary  and  existential  dimension  of  the  apostolic  succession,  Chapter  3 of  Lumen  gentium 
speaks  primarily  on  its  ministerial  aspect:  “the  sacred  synod  consequently  teaches  that  bishops 
have  by  divine  institution  taken  the  place  of  the  apostles  as  pastors  of  the  church  in  such  wise 
that  whoever  hears  them  hears  Christ  and  whoever  rejects  them  rejects  Christ  and  him  who 
sent  Christ”  (LG  20;  cf.  Lk  10:16).  The  bishops  are  “transmitters  of  the  apostolic  seed”  and 
“the  apostolic  tradition  is  manifested  and  preserved  throughout  the  world  by  those  whom  the 
apostles  made  bishops  and  by  their  successors  down  to  our  own  time”  (LG  20).  241.  Succession 
in  ministry  for  service  of  the  apostolic  tradition  going  back  to  the  origins  is  therefore  accord- 
ing to  Vatican  II  the  foundation  of  the  episcopate.  “The  order  of  bishops  is  the  successor  to 
the  college  of  the  apostles  in  their  role  as  teachers  and  pastors,  and  in  it  the  apostolic  college  is 
perpetuated.  Together  with  its  head,  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  never  apart  from  him,  it  is  the 
subject  of  supreme  and  full  authority  over  the  universal  Church”  (LG  22).  The  special  place  and 
the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  within  the  episcopal  college  have  their  foundation  in  the 
succession  of  Peter  (cf.  LG  20).  For  Vatican  II  the  episcopate  thus  becomes  the  basic  form  of 
ordained  ministry  and  the  point  of  departure  for  the  theological  interpretation  of  church  min- 
istry. Thus  it  completes  and  brings  to  conclusion  the  development  already  begun  at  the  Council 
of  Trent.  It  consistently  takes  the  pastoral  perspective  and  includes  not  only  the  liturgical  task 
but  also  the  office  of  preaching  and  leadership,  as  the  theological  framework  for  understanding 
ordained  ministry  and  presents  the  episcopal  office  as  the  fundamental,  primordial  and  full 
form  of  this  ministry. 

242.  The  Council  then  describes  the  substance  and  functions  of  episcopal  ministry  in  terms  of 
the  “three  offices”  ( munera ),  those  of  teacher,  priest  and  shepherd.  The  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
takes  pride  of  place  over  the  other  “principal  duties  of  bishops”  (LG  25).  One  could  say  that  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  are  the  means  by  which  the 
bishops  as  shepherds  “pasture”  the  people  of  God  entrusted  to  their  leadership. 

243.  The  sacrament  of  ordination  is  the  path  that  gives  access  to  the  episcopal  ministry  and 
to  the  bishops’  college:  “The  holy  synod  teaches,  moreover,  that  the  fullness  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Orders  is  conferred  by  Episcopal  consecration  . . . [which]  confers,  together  with  the  office  of 
sanctifying,  the  offices  also  of  teaching  and  ruling,  which,  however,  of  their  very  nature  can  be 
exercised  only  in  hierarchical  communion  with  the  head  and  the  members  of  the  college”  (LG 

21) .  This  account  of  episcopal  ordination  emphasizes  two  aspects:  the  sacramental  origin  of  the 
episcopal  ministry  and  its  collegial  character.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  by  the  sacrament  makes  the 
bishop  capable  of  performing  the  tasks  of  preaching,  presiding  over  the  liturgy,  and  governing  the 
church.  At  the  same  time,  the  sacrament  makes  him  a member  of  a college,  which  is  “the  subject  of 
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supreme  and  full  authority  over  the  universal  Church”  (LG  22).  Because  of  the  collegial  structure 
of  the  episcopate,  “it  is  for  bishops  to  admit  newly  elected  members  into  the  episcopal  body  by 
means  of  the  sacrament  of  Orders”  (LG  21). 

244.  The  essentially  collegial  structure  and  nature  of  the  episcopate  means  also  that  the  bishop 
is  incorporated  into  the  college  of  bishops  in  which  the  communion  of  the  churches  ( communio 
ecclesiarum ) expresses  itself  as  communion  among  the  bishops  (< communio  episcoporum) . On  the 
basis  of  this  correspondence  between  the  college  of  bishops  and  the  communion  of  the  churches, 
Vatican  II  formulated  as  well  the  basic  statement  of  its  ecclesiology,  which  therefore  can  be  called 
a communio-ecclesiology.  “Individual  bishops  are  the  visible  source  and  foundation  of  unity  in 
their  own  particular  churches,  which  are  modeled  on  the  universal  church;  it  is  in  and  from  these 
that  the  one  and  unique  Catholic  Church  exists  (in  quibus  et  ex  quibus  una  et  unica  Ecclesia  catholica 
exsistit).  And  for  that  reason  each  bishop  represents  his  own  church,  whereas  all  of  them  together 
and  with  the  Pope  represent  the  whole  Church  in  the  bond  of  peace,  love,  and  unity”  (LG  23). 

Presbyters  and  Deacons 

245.  Vatican  II  also  considers  the  other  ordained  ministries  of  presbyter  and  deacon  within  the 
preceding  framework  of  the  mission  of  the  apostles  and  their  successors,  the  bishops.  In  order  to 
keep  the  historic  question  of  the  inner  structuring  and  differentiation  of  the  ordained  ministry  as 
open  as  possible,  the  Council  formulated  very  cautiously  the  text  of  Lumen  gentium  on  the  minis- 
try of  presbyters,  saying  that  the  bishops  “duly  entrusted  in  varying  degrees  (vario  gradu)  various 
members  of  the  church  with  the  office  of  ministry  (munus  ministerii)”  (LG  28).  And,  conscious 
of  the  time  it  took  for  the  terminology  of  ministry  to  establish  itself  in  the  first  two  centuries  and 
of  the  problems  raised  by  the  attempt  to  define  precisely  the  relationship  between  the  episcopal 
ministry  and  the  presbyterate,  the  Council  speaks  just  as  carefully:  “Thus  the  divinely  instituted 
(divinitus  institutum)  ecclesiastical  ministry  is  exercised  in  different  degrees  (diver sis  ordinibus)  by 
those  who  even  from  ancient  times  (iam  ab  antiquo)  have  been  called  bishops,  priests  and  deacons” 
(LG  28). 

246.  About  the  ministry  of  the  presbyters  it  is  said  that  “while  they  do  not  have  the  supreme 
degree  of  the  pontifical  office  and  depend  on  the  bishops  for  the  exercise  of  their  power,  priests 
are  for  all  that  associated  with  them  by  reason  of  their  priestly  dignity  (sacerdotali  honor e).  By 
virtue  of  the  sacrament  of  Orders,  they  are  consecrated  ...  to  preach  the  gospel  and  shepherd 
the  faithful  as  well  as  to  celebrate  divine  worship  as  true  priests  of  the  New  Testament”  (LG 
28).  This  repeats  what  Trent  had  set  forth,  but  the  starting  point  is  not,  as  after  Trent,  the  sac- 
erdotal dimension,  but  instead  the  pattern  of  the  threefold  office  from  which  theology  of  the 
presbyterate  develops. 

247.  Vatican  II’s  Decree  on  Priests  (Presbyterorum  Ordinis)  locates  the  origin  of  this  ministry 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  in  a manner  similar  to  the  Council’s  theology  of  the  episco- 
pate. The  priestly  ministry  starts  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  “The  people  of  God  is  formed 
into  one  in  the  first  place  by  the  word  of  the  living  God,  which  is  quite  rightly  expected  from 
the  mouth  of  priests.  For  since  nobody  can  be  saved  who  has  not  first  believed,  it  is  the  first 
task  of  priests  as  co-workers  of  the  bishops  to  preach  the  gospel  of  God  to  all”  (PO  4).  Vatican 
II  is  no  longer  concerned  with  only  a part  of  priestly  ministry  but  with  the  whole  of  it.  After 
preaching,  there  follows  a description  of  the  liturgical  ministry  of  the  priest,  and  the  eucharist 
is  described  as  “the  source  and  the  summit  of  all  preaching  of  the  gospel,”  and  “the  center  of  the 
assembly  of  the  faithful”  (PO  5).  Reflections  on  the  pastoral  ministry  then  round  off  the  whole. 
These  include  the  key  work  of  priests  being  “instructors  of  the  people  in  the  faith”  who  have  to 
see  to  it  “that  all  the  believers  are  led  in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  full  development  of  their  vocation 
in  accordance  with  the  gospel  teaching,  and  to  sincere  and  active  charity  and  the  liberty  with 
which  Christ  has  set  us  free”  (PO  6).  It  becomes  clear  that  the  particular  dimensions  of  priestly 
ministry  are  seen  as  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and  that  only  the  sum-total  of  these  tasks 
constitutes  the  ordained  ministry. 
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248.  It  is  worth  noting  the  similarity  between  the  descriptions  of  the  ministerial  functions  of 
presbyters  and  of  bishops.  The  same  pattern  of  the  threefold  office  - preaching,  liturgy,  leadership 
- is  used  for  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  in  the  concrete  life  of  the  church  precisely  the  latter  carry 
out  the  ordinary  exercise  of  these  functions  through  which  the  church  is  built  up,  while  the  bishops 
have  oversight  over  teaching  and  care  for  the  communion  among  local  communities.  However  the 
presbyters  exercise  their  ministry  in  subordination  to  the  bishops  and  in  communion  with  them. 
The  sacramental  origin  and  hierarchical  relation  to  the  episcopate  are  therefore  the  two  character- 
istic features  of  the  office  of  presbyters.  On  one  hand  their  mission  and  authority  rest  on  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  conferred  by  the  sacrament  of  ordination,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  exercise  their 
ministry  under  the  bishops,  and  through  them  are  within  a structured  church  communion. 

249.  The  Decree  on  Priests  also  mentions  explicitly  the  ecclesial  integration  of  presbyters  into 
the  priesdy  people  of  God.  All  members  of  the  church  share  in  Jesus’ anointing  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  him  “all  the  faithful  are  made  a holy  and  kingly  priesthood,  they  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  proclaim  the  mighty  acts  of  him  who  has  called  them  out  of  dark- 
ness into  his  marvelous  light  (cf.  1 Pet  2:5.9).  Therefore,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a member  who 
does  not  have  a share  in  the  mission  of  the  whole  body.  Rather,  all  of  the  members  ought  to  revere 
Jesus  in  their  hearts  (see  1 Pet  3:15)  and  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  give  testimony  to  Jesus”  (PO 
2).  The  building-up  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  seen  as  the  basis  and  the  goal  of  the  priesdy  ministry. 
About  these  ordained  ministers  the  Decree  says:  “These  men  held  in  the  community  of  the  faithful 
the  sacred  power  of  order,  that  of  offering  sacrifice  and  forgiving  sins,  and  exercised  the  priestly 
office  publicly  on  behalf  of  men  and  women  in  the  name  of  Christ”  (PO  2).  As  Trent  had  done, 
Vatican  II  mentions  the  power  to  offer  sacrifice  and  to  forgive  sins,  but  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
public  dimension  of  ministerial  office. 

250.  In  the  Western  church,  the  diaconate  always  existed  as  a grade  of  ordination,  but  only 
in  a stunted  form  as  a transitional  stage  to  the  presbyterate.  It  had  already  lost  its  function  as 
an  independent  ministry  before  the  end  of  the  first  millennium.  Only  with  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  has  the  permanent  diaconate  really  been  revived.  Concerning  deacons,  the  Council  used 
a formulation  from  the  liturgies  of  the  Early  Church  and  says  that  they  receive  the  laying-on  of 
hands  “not  for  the  priesthood  but  for  a ministry  of  service  (non  ad  sacerdotium  sed  ad  ministe- 
rium)”  (LG  29).  For  the  rest  this  rediscovered  ordained  ministry  of  the  permanent  diaconate  in  the 
Catholic  Church  is  a quite  open  ministry  employed  in  various  services  in  the  church.  Furthermore 
the  diaconate  shows  that  even  an  ordained  ministry  can  be  without  function  or  place  for  centuries, 
and  that  the  ministerial  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  undergone  far-reaching  changes. 

251.  To  sum  up  this  survey  on  the  ordained  ministry,  one  could  say  that  Trent  is  constantiy 
present  in  Vatican  II  but  that  new  accents  were  placed  by  the  latter  which  are  not  entirely  foreign 
to  the  Lutheran  theology  of  ministry,  such  as,  the  connection  with  and  embedding  of  the  min- 
istry in  the  common  priesthood  of  all  the  baptized,  the  public  nature  of  the  ordained  ministry, 
and  especially  the  emphasis  on  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  as  the  main  task  of  the  ordained 
ministry  in  general.  Viewed  in  this  way,  Vatican  II  really  represents  an  answer  to  the  Reformation 
and  its  attempts  to  retain  the  ordained  ministry  on  the  basis  of  the  center  of  the  faith,  that  is,  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  in  word  and  sacrament.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Vatican  II  empha- 
sizes the  episcopate  as  the  basic  form  of  church  ministry,  it  gives  prominence  to  a difference  from 
the  Lutheran  understanding  of  ministry,  which  is  fully  realized  in  the  public  service  of  word  and 
sacrament  in  the  local  community. 

3.5.2.  The  Ordained  Ministry  in  Lutheran  Teaching  Today 

The  Ordained  Ministry  and  the  Priesthood  of  all  the  Baptized 

252.  The  ministry  of  communicating  the  gospel  to  the  whole  world  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
people  of  God  as  a whole  and  to  each  individual  member  of  it.  From  the  Lutheran  perspective, 
ordained  ministry  has  to  be  seen  in  the  framework  of  the  priesthood  of  all  the  baptized  precisely 
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because  the  task  of  passing  on  the  message  of  the  gospel  has  been  given  to  both.  But  the  founda- 
tion for  the  one  is  characteristically  quite  different  from  the  foundation  for  the  other.  It  is  precisely 
in  this  differentiation  that  they  are  related  to  each  other. 

253.  All  those  who  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  God  receive  in  baptism  a share  in  his 
priesthood  which  they  live  out  in  faith  in  Christ.  Part  of  this  priesthood  is,  first,  that  those  who  are 
baptized  will  bear  witness  before  others  to  Christ  with  whom  they  are  linked  in  faith  and  whose 
qualities,  such  as  justice,  holiness,  wisdom,  are  bestowed  on  them  by  virtue  of  faith,  and  they  thus 
pass  on  the  gospel.  Second,  it  is  part  of  their  priesthood  that  they  become  a Christ  for  others  in 
as  far  as  they  share  in  bearing  their  burdens  (Gal  6:2),  especially  their  sins,  and  they  bring  others 
before  God  in  prayer.  This  is  the  communication  of  the  gospel  through  the  witness  of  faith  and  life 
in  the  various  everyday  circumstances  of  life. 

254.  The  ordained  ministry,  as  a special  ministry,  rests  on  divine  institution.  This  ministry  is 
not  obtained  by  baptism  but  by  a special  vocation  and  ordination.  Among  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  this  ministry  are  its  public  nature  and  its  ordered  institutionality.  Its  specific  task 
is  the  public  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in  word  and  sacrament.  The  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments is  one  of  its  specific  tasks  because,  by  their  nature,  sacraments  are  public  enactments.  This 
ministry  is  directed  to  all.  For  that  reason  one  of  its  essential  tasks  is  fostering  the  unity  of  all  those 
who  are  priests  by  the  priesthood  of  all  the  baptized.  Within  the  one  task  of  the  whole  people  of 
God,  which  is  to  communicate  the  gospel  to  the  whole  world,  there  is  therefore  a differentiated 
referential  relationship  between  the  specific  tasks  of  the  general  priesthood  of  all  the  baptized  and 
of  the  ordained  ministry. 

255.  The  institution  of  the  ordained  ministry  by  God  corresponds  to  the  externality  of  the  word 
of  God  which  stands  apart  from  the  congregation  because  the  congregation  lives  by  this  word. 
Because,  and  in  as  far  as,  the  ministry  has  its  basis  and  criterion  in  the  task  of  communicating  the 
gospel  to  the  whole  congregation  in  such  a compelling  way  that  assurance  of  faith  is  awakened 
and  made  possible,  the  ordained  minister  also  stands  apart  from  the  congregation  - precisely  for 
the  sake  of  the  general  priesthood.  A particular  ministry  is  required  so  that  this  priesthood  may 
be  general  and  one  while  the  general  priesthood  is  realized  in  the  particular  everyday  situations  in 
which  Christians  live. 

256.  If,  like  Luther,  one  takes  the  ordained  ministry  to  be  a divine  institution,  this  does  not 
mean  a seizure  of  power  by  the  clergy  as  is  often  supposed.  On  the  contrary!  If  the  particular  min- 
istry has  the  duty  of  preaching  the  external  word  of  the  gospel  to  all  in  a binding  way,  this  means 
that  the  ministers  are  required,  as  far  as  possible,  to  renounce  their  own  will  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  word  of  God,  and  to  put  aside  all  partisanship  which  is  necessarily  linked  with  power 
struggles.  It  is  precisely  the  nature  of  their  task  that  obliges  them  to  do  so.  It  would  be  quite  differ- 
ent if  the  office-bearer  were  simply  a functionary  of  the  will  of  the  congregation.  This  obligation 
remains  even  if  reality  often  seems  to  contradict  it. 

257.  The  ministry  has  the  task  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  in  such  a way  that  the  believers 
become  familiar  with  Christ’s  voice  and  thus  become  “the  lambs  that  hear  the  voice  of  their 
shepherd.”78  This  process  of  education  itself  is  the  presupposition  for  the  congregation’s  ability  to 
evaluate  doctrine  and  the  proclamation  of  the  office-holders.  This  competence  derives  from  the 
fact  that  believers  are  guided  by  the  external  word,  and  therefore  have  the  capacity  to  interpret 
Scripture.  This  means,  first,  that  it  is  the  congregation’s  duty  to  evaluate  the  ministerial  perfor- 
mance of  their  male  and  female  pastors,  from  the  viewpoint  of  ensuring  that  it  really  is  the  gospel, 
as  distinct  from  the  law  but  still  in  relation  to  it,  that  is  proclaimed.  Secondly  it  means  that  office- 
bearers cannot  expect  approval  of  their  doctrine  or  preaching  simply  by  virtue  of  formal  refer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  their  ministry,  but  only  by  giving  reasons  which  are  directly  or  indirectly 
linked  with  Holy  Scripture.  Third,  however,  it  means  that  inversely  the  judgment  of  the  members 
of  the  congregation  also  requires  the  same  scriptural  substantiation,  so  that  both,  congregation 


78.  Luther,  Smalkald  Articles,  III,  12,  citing  Jn  10:3.  BSLK  459, 22;  BC  324f. 
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and  ministers,  meet  within  the  medium  of  scriptural  exegesis  in  the  widest  sense,  and  that  they 
there  deal  with  conflicts  and  seek  consensus.  Only  when  this  occurs  can  one  speak  of  the  exercise 
of  the  ordained  ministry  and  the  general  priesthood. 

258.  The  priesthood  of  all  the  baptized  is  not  primarily  a legal  entitlement  to  share  in  decision- 
making in  the  church,  but  means  above  all  being  enabled  and  commissioned  to  become  Christ 
for  others,  because  the  believers  live  by  Christ’s  gospel  and  are  united  with  him  in  faith.  But  this 
also  means  that  representing  Christ  cannot  be  limited  to  the  incumbents  of  the  ordained  ministry 
unless  this  representation  is  understood  in  a specific  sense.  Lutheran  churches  consider  themselves 
empowered  and  obligated  to  call  women  too  to  the  ordained  ministry. 

259.  The  authority  and  power  of  the  ministry  are  basically  grounded  in  the  authority  and  power 
of  the  word  of  God  which  the  ministry  serves.  Ministers  act  in  reference  to  the  word  of  God  and 
its  authority,  for  instance,  when  they  pronounce  the  words  of  institution  at  the  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion.  These  acts  essentially  take  place  publicly  and  for  all.  Therefore  no  individual  can 
simply  take  up  office,  but  an  external  call  is  a prerequisite.  However,  induction  into  the  ministry 
cannot  be  simply  a calling,  for  it  must  also  be  an  authorization,  because  the  incumbent  of  the  min- 
istry is  a witness  to  the  gospel.  All  testimony  is  influenced  by  the  individuality  and  the  perspectives 
of  the  witness.  And  yet  the  witness,  man  or  woman,  has  to  testify  to  the  Christ  event  and  therefore 
speak  of  something  other  than  himself  or  herself,  as  in  2 Cor  4:5,  “We  do  not  preach  ourselves, 
but  Jesus  Christ  who  is  our  Lord.”This  requires  authorization  through  the  promise  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  constandy  support  the  ministers  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry. 

260.  Credible,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  word  of  God  alone,  not  the  life  of  the  min- 
ister. Nevertheless  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  is  either  enhanced  or  weakened  by  their  lives, 
because  Christ  as  the  Lord  lays  claim  to  the  whole  of  their  life  for  himself.  The  list  of  requirements 
for  the  overseer  in  1 Tim.  3:1-7,  and  also  in  1 Peter  5:2f,  is  proof  of  the  significance  of  the  life  of 
the  minister  for  his  or  her  ministry.  On  the  basis  of  this  calling  and  authorization,  ministers  can 
be  assured  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  use  their  acts  as  his  instruments  to  bring  fruit  and  they  can 
trust  that  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  can  properly  obtain  a hearing  and  a place  for  the 
word  of  God.  This  authorization  helps  them  not  to  be  broken  by  or  to  fail  in  the  task  to  which  they 
have  been  called,  despite  their  insufficiency  and  sin.  It  also  gives  them  freedom  to  admit  mistakes, 
because  the  call  and  the  authorization  are  conferred  without  a time  limit.  Therefore  Lutheran 
churches  should  also  be  open  to  the  hope  for  the  specific  gift  of  grace  related  to  ministry  being 
conferred  through  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands  in  ordination,  as  spoken  of  in  1 Tim  4:14  and  2 
Tim  1:6.  This  however  does  not  change  the  office-holder’s  state  of  grace  before  God. 

261.  Ordination  as  induction  into  office  is  performed  with  prayer  and  the  laying-on  of  hands. 
It  is  both  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit  and  reliable  promise  of  the  support  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  thus 
authorization  for  the  ministry.  It  therefore  can  be  said  about  the  presbyteroi  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  instituted  them  to  be  episkopoi,  to  shepherd  God’s  congregation  (Acts  20:17.28).  Ordination 
is  the  call  to  ministry  in  the  whole  church;  it  is  not  repeated  on  the  occasion  of  a change  of  place- 
ment or  after  a temporary  interruption  of  service  in  the  church.  It  is  a lifelong  call  and  claims  the 
whole  person  for  the  service  of  God. 

Differentiation  of  the  Ministry 

262.  Because  the  proclamation  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
awakens  and  maintains  faith  and  thus  builds  up  the  church,  the  basic  unit  of  the  church  is  the 
congregation  gathered  in  worship  around  word  and  sacrament.  The  ordained  ministry  primarily 
relates  to  this  congregation.  However,  every  Christian  and  every  congregation  is  linked  with  all 
other  Christians  and  congregations  believing  in  the  same  Lord.  This  spiritual  reality,  like  every 
spiritual  reality,  needs  to  find  concrete  expression  in  people  and  practices  which  as  instruments 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  turn  maintain  and  strengthen  the  bonds  within  the  church.  This  corre- 
sponds to  the  factual  logic  of  the  external  word  which  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  as  his  instrument. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  simply  affirm  each  worshipping  congregation’s  link  with  the  universal 
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church;  the  link  requires  a deliberate  and  institutionalized  structuring  if  it  is  not  to  wither  away 
and  damage  the  unity  between  the  congregations.  These  spiritual  bonds  must  be  discerned  and 
fostered  by  a ministry  and  by  people  especially  called  to  it. 

263.  As  we  noted  above,  the  task  of  the  incumbent  of  ministry  is  to  preach  the  message  of 
the  gospel  to  the  whole  congregation,  and  to  distribute  it  to  all  in  the  sacraments.  Experience 
teaches  that  the  incumbents  of  the  ministry  by  no  means  always  do  this  correctly,  that  is,  that 
in  different  congregations  the  gospel  is  preached  in  different  and  sometimes  even  contradictory 
ways  and  that  the  sacraments  are  by  no  means  always  rightly  administered.  But  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  cannot  be  one  truth  in  one  congregation  and  another  truth  in  another.  Therefore  a 
ministry  is  required  that  exercises  oversight  over  congregations  and  their  pastors.  This  derives 
necessarily  from  the  interplay  of  the  following  factors:  first,  the  fact  that  the  church  is  only 
found  where  the  gospel  is  properly  preached  and  the  sacraments  administered  according  to  their 
institution;  second,  the  fallibility  and  sinfulness  of  office-holders  in  the  exercise  of  their  minis- 
try, particularly  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments;  third, 
the  common  bond  between  all  Christians  and  Christian  congregations;  and  fourth,  the  need  to 
give  a concrete  institutionalized  form  to  the  spiritual  reality  of  the  bond  between  all  Christians 
and  Christian  congregations. 

264.  In  order  that  the  church  may  be  one  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  individual  congregation, 
it  requires  a supra-congregational  ministry.  This  ministry  has  the  task  of  both  ensuring  the  unity 
of  the  church  and  at  the  same  time  of  keeping  the  church  faithful  to  its  apostolic  origins.  Indeed, 
this  ministry  can  only  ensure  the  unity  of  the  church  by  insisting  that  in  their  life  and  teaching  all 
Christian  congregations  remain  in  agreement  with  their  apostolic  foundation.  This  task  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  task  of  the  presbyterial  office,  but  in  the  supra-local  ministry  the  area  of  responsi- 
bility is  wider,  and  certain  additional  tasks  and  responsibilities  arise.  From  these  derive  the  special 
rights  and  duties  of  a bishop. 

265.  In  terms  of  its  fundamental  duties,  therefore,  the  ministry  is  one  even  if  internal  differ- 
entiation is  necessary  for  the  unity  of  the  church.  This  does  not,  however,  determine  what  form 
the  supralocal  oversight  will  take  in  any  individual  case.  This  cannot  be  construed  on  the  basis 
of  a principle,  for  the  experiences  the  church  has  undergone  play  a decisive  role.  This  means  that 
one  has  to  expect  a diversity  of  forms,  because  those  experiences  are  not  always  and  everywhere 
the  same.  Clearly  the  Lutheran  Reformation  in  Germany  wanted  to  retain  the  episcopate  despite 
its  criticism  of  the  institution  of  prince-bishops.  Within  the  German  Empire,  in  contrast  to  the 
Nordic  countries,  this  was  not  possible,  in  part  for  constitutional  reasons.  Nevertheless  there  have 
always  been  supra-local  ministries. 

266.  When,  after  the  breakdown  of  the  monarchy  in  1918  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany 
also  had  to  be  re-organized,  the  episcopate  was  gradually  reinstated  almost  everywhere.  It  was 
however  aligned  to  the  synod  in  its  supra-local  tasks  of  supervision,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  non-ordained  members  of  the  church  share  the  responsibility  for  the  church  on  the 
basis  of  the  general  priesthood.  Non-ordained  members  are  therefore  also  included  in  the  minis- 
tries of  church  leadership  on  various  levels.  However,  many  questions  arise  at  this  point  concern- 
ing both  the  theological  basis  and  matters  of  detail  in  the  organization  of  the  relationship.  Not 
all  of  these  questions  have  so  far  been  answered  satisfactorily.  The  issue  of  the  internal  structuring 
of  ministry  concentrates  here  on  the  question  of  pastoral  and  episcopal  office,  because  the  ques- 
tion of  apostolic  succession  relates  primarily  to  this  issue.  It  should  be  pointed  out  as  well  that  in 
many  Lutheran  churches  an  intensive  discussion  is  taking  place  concerning  the  diaconate  and  its 
relationship  to  ordained  ministry. 

267.  If  ordination  is  induction  into  the  ministry  of  the  whole  church,  it  is  logical  that  the 
ordaining  person  is  the  office-bearer  who  represents  the  whole  regional  church,  who  is  as  a 
rule  the  bishop.  On  the  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  ministry  a presbyteral  ordination  is  possible  in 
principle;  however,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  episcopal  ministry,  ordination  by  a bishop 
should  be  the  normal  practice.  Since  however  the  local  congregation,  that  is,  the  worshiping 
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congregation,  is  the  fundamental  unit  of  the  church  and  the  ordained  ministry  is  intended  for 
it,  congregational  participation  in  the  ordination  must  also  have  its  place. 

268.  Thus  a bishop  has  to  care  for  the  unity  of  a local  church.  Just  as  in  the  relationship 
between  individual  congregations,  the  problem  of  the  unity  of  the  church  recurs  in  the  relation- 
ship between  dioceses.  For  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  church  extending  beyond  the  diocese,  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  episcopate  be  exercised  in  a collegial  manner.  In  Lutheran  churches  this  does 
in  fact  occur  on  the  national  level  to  a certain  extent  through  the  bishops’  conferences  and  joint 
synods.  But  since,  in  the  theological  sense,  nations  are  not  or  should  not  be  relevant  factors  for  the 
reality  of  the  church,  the  continued  development  of  collegiality  among  Lutheran  bishops  beyond 
the  national  framework  remains  a challenge.  In  recent  years  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  has 
begun  holding  regional  and  global  meetings  of  bishops  and  presidents  of  Lutheran  churches.  But 
until  now,  such  meetings  do  not  have  a formalized  role  within  the  Lutheran  Communion.  And 
the  role  of  the  episcopal  ministry  in  expressing  and  safeguarding  the  unity  in  the  whole  church 
remains  an  issue  of  discussion  among  Lutherans. 

269.  The  historic  episcopate,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  regional  ecumenical  agreements 
between  Anglicans  and  Lutherans,  is  recognized  by  Lutherans  as  a sign  of  the  apostolicity  of  the 
church.  It  is  not  understood  as  a guarantee  of  apostolicity  but  as  a sign  which  commits  the  whole 
church,  and  within  it  the  bishops  in  particular,  to  care  for  this  apostolicity.  The  Porvoo  document 
says:  “The  use  of  the  sign  of  the  historic  episcopal  succession  does  not  by  itself  guarantee  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  church  to  every  aspect  of  the  apostolic  faith,  life  and  mission.  There  have  been  schisms 
in  the  history  of  churches  using  the  sign  of  historic  succession.  Nor  does  the  sign  guarantee  the 
personal  faithfulness  of  the  bishops.  Nonetheless,  the  retention  of  the  sign  remains  a permanent 
challenge  to  fidelity  and  to  unity,  a summons  to  witness  to,  and  a commission  to  realize  more  fully, 
the  permanent  characteristics  of  the  Church  of  the  apostles.”79  Since  a bishop  is  both  responsible 
for  the  unity  among  the  congregations  at  one  time  synchronically  and,  through  ordination,  stands 
for  the  unity  and  apostolicity  of  the  church  through  the  ages  diachronically,  it  is  appropriate  to 
express  the  temporal  dimension  of  apostolicity  in  the  sign  of  the  historic  succession:  it  is  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  church,  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Under  the  Spirit’s  guidance  and  help,  the  bishop 
can  be  the  servant  of  the  continuity  and  apostolicity  of  the  church. 

3.6  Conclusions:  Apostolic  Succession  and  Ordained  Ministry 

270.  The  ordained  ministry  belongs  to  the  essential  elements  which,  through  the  power  of  the 
Floly  Spirit,  contribute  to  the  church  being  and  remaining  apostolic,  while  they  in  turn  express 
the  church’s  apostolicity.  To  fulfill  that  task,  the  ministry  itself  must  be  ministry  in  apostolic 
succession.  What  this  means,  and  under  what  conditions  ministry  is  rightly  called  apostolic  has 
been  a matter  of  dispute  between  Catholics  and  Lutherans  since  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. At  present  the  relationship  is  asymmetrical  insofar  as  Lutherans  recognize  the  ministry  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  apostolic,  while  the  reverse  is  not  the  case  from  the  Catholic  side.  But 
the  expositions  of  this  Part  have  brought  to  light  important  agreements  as  well  as  important 
differences  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Lutheran  churches  regarding  both 
the  institutional  reality  and  the  doctrinal  understanding  of  ministry.  From  this,  new  perspectives 
open  up  concerning  the  recognition  of  ministries. 

3.6.1  Agreements 

271.  Together,  Catholics  and  Lutherans  affirm:  The  church  is  apostolic  on  the  basis  of  the  apos- 
tolic gospel  and  in  its  faithfulness  to  it.  This  gospel  is  continually  prior  to  the  church,  as  Paul  says, 
“God  was  . . . entrusting  the  message  of  reconciliation  to  us.  So  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ, 
since  God  is  making  his  appeal  through  us;  we  entreat  you  on  behalf  of  Christ,  be  reconciled  to 

79.  The  Porvoo  Common  Statement  (1993),  no.  51,  cited  from  Together  in  Mission  and  Ministry.  The  Porvoo 
Common  Statement  with  Essays  on  Mission  and  Ministry  in  Northern  Europe  (London  1993),  p.  27. 
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God”  (2  Cor  5:19c-20).  The  aposdes  who  were  called  to  be  witnesses  of  the  Risen  Jesus  Christ 
are  the  first  and  normative  witnesses  of  the  gospel.  In  the  characteristic  of  being  eye-witnesses 
they  have  no  successors,  but  their  testimony  remains  foundational  for  the  church  of  all  times.  The 
church  can  be  apostolic  solely  by  agreeing  with  the  witness  of  the  aposdes. 

272.  In  their  proclamation  and  in  their  deeds  the  aposdes  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  which  is 
their  human  activity.  But  it  is  God  himself  who  actually  speaks  in  their  proclamation.  God  is  the 
true  subject  of  this  appeal:  “Be  reconciled  to  God.”  God  makes  himself  present  to  human  beings  in 
the  human  words  of  proclamation  and  physical  words  of  the  sacraments.  Lutherans  and  Catholics 
agree  in  the  conviction  that  Christ,  the  one  sent  by  the  Father,  gives  himself  to  human  beings  in 
the  audible  words  of  proclamation  and  in  the  physical  words  of  the  sacraments.  This  takes  place  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  is  to  be  grasped  and  held  in  faith.  The  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  context  of  the  theological  discussion  of  the  ministry. 

273.  Catholics  and  Lutherans  are  in  agreement  that  all  the  baptized  who  believe  in  Christ 
share  in  the  priesthood  of  Christ  and  are  thus  commissioned  to  “proclaim  the  mighty  acts  of  him 
who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous  light”  (1  Pet  2:9).  Hence  no  member  lacks  a 
part  to  play  in  the  mission  of  the  whole  body.  “All  the  members  ought  to  reverence  Jesus  in  their 
hearts  and  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  give  testimony  to  Jesus”  (PO  2). 

274.  Ordained  ministers  have  a special  task  within  the  mission  of  the  church  as  a whole. 
Lutherans  say  that  the  ministers  are  commissioned  for  public  proclamation  of  Gods  word  and  for 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  “The  gospel  bestows  on  those  who  preside  over  the  churches 
the  commission  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  forgive  sins,  and  administer  the  sacraments.”80  Catholics 
also  declare  that  it  is  the  task  of  ordained  ministers  to  gather  the  people  of  God  together  by  the 
word  of  God  and  to  proclaim  this  to  all  so  that  they  may  believe.  Priests  are  also  “made  sharers 
in  a special  way  in  Christ’s  priesthood  and,  by  carrying  out  sacred  functions,  act  as  ministers  of 
him  who  through  his  Spirit  continually  exercises  his  priestly  role  for  our  benefit  in  the  liturgy” 
(PO  5).  Thus  priests  are  commissioned  to  administer  the  sacraments,  which  “are  bound  up  with 
the  Eucharist  and  are  directed  toward  it,”  for  it  is  “the  source  and  summit  of  all  preaching  of  the 
Gospel”  (PO  5).  Thus  for  both  Catholics  and  Lutherans  the  fundamental  duty  and  intention  of 
ordained  ministry  is  public  service  of  the  word  of  God,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  Tri- 
une God  has  commissioned  the  church  to  proclaim  to  all  the  world.  Every  office  and  every  office- 
holder must  be  measured  against  this  obligation. 

275.  For  both  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  the  common  priesthood  of  all  the  baptized  and  the 
special,  ordained  ministry  do  not  compete  with  each  other.  Instead,  the  special  ministry  is  precisely 
service  to  the  common  priesthood  of  all.  Office-holders  have  the  task  of  passing  on  the  gospel 
correctly  to  all,  so  that  the  faithful  can,  each  in  his  or  her  own  place,  be  priests  in  the  sense  of  the 
universal  priesthood  and  fulfill  the  mission  of  the  church  in  that  place.  Thus  ministers  act  for  the 
unity  of  believers  in  one  faith  in  the  one  Lord,  so  that  they  are  “one  body  and  one  spirit”  (Eph 
4:4).  As  service  to  the  word  of  God  this  ministry  stands  over  against  the  congregation,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  minister  also  belongs  to  the  congregation. 

276.  Catholics  and  Lutherans  affirm  together  that  God  instituted  the  ministry  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  being  of  the  church,  since  the  word  of  God  and  its  public  proclamation  in  word 
and  sacrament  are  necessary  for  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  to  arise  and  be  preserved  and  together  with 
this  for  the  church  to  come  into  being  and  be  preserved  as  believers  who  make  up  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  unity  of  faith. 

277.  Induction  into  this  ministry  takes  place  by  ordination,  in  which  a Christian  is  called  and 
commissioned,  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  for  the  ministry  of  public  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  word  and  sacrament.  That  prayer  is  a plea  for  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Spirit’s  gifts,  made 


80.  Melanchthon,  Treatise  on  the  Power  and  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  no.  60.  BSLK,  489,  30-35;  BC  340. 
Melanchthon  says  explicitly  that  this  refers  to  what  was  already  affirmed  in  Art.  28  of  both  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  the  Apology. 
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in  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  heard.  Christ  himself  acts  in  the  human  rite  of  ordination,  promising 
and  giving  the  ordinand  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  or  her  ministry.  That  does  not  alter  the  justifying 
grace  of  ordained  ministers  before  God,  but  their  ministry  is  to  take  place  in  the  power  and  with 
the  support  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ordination  is  essentially  induction  into  the  ministry  of  the  whole 
church,  even  though  the  present  divisions  of  the  churches  prevent  this  from  being  fully  realized. 
Through  their  call  and  commission,  the  ordained  are  claimed  for  lifelong  service  of  the  gospel.  To 
this  extent  Catholics  and  Lutherans  agree  in  their  understanding  of  ordination. 

278.  Ministry  is  service  to  the  gospel,  which  has  two  interrelated  implications.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  gospel  is  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  office.  Ministry,  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  intention,  can  have 
no  other  purpose  than  to  serve  the  gospel  and  assist  it  to  prevail.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gospel 
encounters  human  beings  in  a concrete  way  in  preaching  and  in  the  sacraments  of  the  church. 
Both  facets  belong  together,  because  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  makes  Jesus  Christ  and  his  deed 
of  reconciliation  of  the  whole  world  present  in  a saving  way  to  all  human  beings  through  human 
words  and  actions. 

279.  The  differentiation  of  the  ministry  into  a more  local  and  a more  regional  office  arises  of 
necessity  out  of  the  intention  and  task  of  the  ministry  to  be  a ministry  of  unity  in  faith.  The  con- 
gregation gathered  for  worship  is  the  place  where  human  beings  hear  and  receive  the  word  of  God 
by  word  and  sacrament.  Thus  faith  is  awakened,  nurtured  and  renewed,  and  believers  are  gathered 
and  unified  in  faith  in  Christ.  But  there  are  many  such  congregations  gathered  for  worship.  In 
order  that  they  may  be  one  in  faith  in  the  one  gospel  and  have  communion  with  each  other, 
there  must  be  a ministry  which  takes  responsibility  for  this  unity.  Particularly  from  the  fourth 
century  onwards  the  task  of  regional  leadership  developed,  which  was  increasingly  entrusted  to 
bishops,  while  presbyters  became  the  leaders  of  local  congregations.  The  supra-local  visitations  of 
the  Reformation  era  did  not  happen  by  chance  but  emerged  out  of  inner  necessity.  Thus  Lutheran 
churches  too  have  always  been  episcopally  ordered  in  the  sense  of  having  a ministry  which  bears 
responsibility  for  the  communion  in  faith  of  individual  local  congregations.  How  this  ministry  is 
structured  in  detail  remains  open,  as  does  the  relationship  of  this  ministry  to  the  office  of  pastor. 
But  differentiation  within  the  ministry  is  itself  necessary.  The  supra-local  ministry  of  oversight 
in  Lutheran  churches  today  is  carried  out  both  by  individuals  and  by  synods  in  which  both  the 
ordained  and  non-ordained  work  together. 

280.  The  document  The  Ministry  in  the  Church  states:  “If  both  churches  acknowledge  that 
for  faith  this  historical  development  of  the  one  apostolic  ministry  into  a more  local  and  a more 
regional  ministry  has  taken  place  with  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  this  degree  constitutes 
something  essential  for  the  church,  then  a high  degree  of  agreement  has  been  reached.”81  When 
one  considers  what  has  been  shown  above  about  the  objective  necessity  of  a differentiation  within 
ministerial  office,  which  is  effectively  present  in  the  Lutheran  churches  and  is  recognized  as  such, 
then  the  hypothetical  wording  of  this  sentence  can  be  changed  into  an  affirmation.  Catholics  and 
Lutherans  say  together  that  the  episcope  of  ministry  must  be  exercised  at  two  different  levels,  that 
is,  both  locally  in  the  congregation  and  regionally. 

3.6.2  Differences 

281.  Catholic  doctrine  holds  the  divine  institution  of  the  hierarchy  consisting  of  bishops,  priests 
and  deacons  in  the  church.82  Today,  Catholic  theology  for  the  most  part  does  not  understand  this 
as  referring  back  to  a single  institutional  act  by  Jesus.  For  matters  of  divine  right  (ius  divinum)  can 
well  come  into  being  through  historical  developments  during  the  apostolic  age  or  later,  but  these 
are  in  accord  with  the  gospel  and  have  ongoing  importance  for  its  communication.  What  results 
from  such  a process  expresses  the  true  structure  of  the  church,  while  bearing  features  of  historic 


81.  Roman  Catholic  - Lutheran  Joint  Commission,  The  Ministry  in  the  Church  (Geneva,  1982),  no.  49. 

82.  “[DJivina  ordinatione  institutam ,”  Council  of  Trent,  Canon  6 on  the  Sacrament  of  Order  (DS  1776; 
Tanner,  744). 
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contingency.  Because  the  Holy  Spirit  guides  the  church  along  its  way,  Catholics  are  convinced 
that  the  very  early  and  lasting  development  of  the  threefold  ministry  must  be  understood  as  the 
formation  of  a basic  structure  which,  having  once  evolved,  is  from  then  on  irreversible  and  belongs 
to  the  fullness  of  the  nature  of  the  church. 

282.  Lutherans  teach  the  continuity  of  the  church  and  emphasize  “that  at  all  times  there  must 
be  and  remain  one  holy,  Christian  church.”83  Therefore  the  history  of  the  ministry  from  the  time 
of  the  New  Testament  onwards  is  also  part  of  their  history,  which  as  the  history  of  the  church  is 
unthinkable  without  the  Holy  Spirit.  Lutherans,  to  be  sure,  want  it  to  be  taken  into  account  that 
their  forebears  in  the  sixteenth  century  could  not  perceive  or  experience  the  office  of  bishop  as 
an  office  of  unity  in  faith,  but  that  they  were  instead  faced  with  a choice  between  fidelity  to  the 
gospel  and  submission  to  the  bishops,  which  constrained  them  to  give  precedence  to  the  former 
over  the  latter.  Precisely  because  they  held  ministerial  office  to  be  essential  for  the  existence  of 
the  church,  they  had  to  practice  presbyterial  ordination  because  the  Catholic  bishops  refused  to 
ordain  Lutheran  theologians.  They  did  so  while  being  conscious  that  the  office  is  essentially  one, 
and  being  certain  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  in  their  ordinations.  It  is  almost  universally  the 
practice  in  Lutheran  churches  today  that  the  responsibility  for  ordaining  pastors  is  assigned  to 
persons  who  hold  supra-local  office.  Thus,  it  is  not  a matter  of  controversy  between  Lutherans  and 
Catholics  that  bishops  (or  other  supra-local  office  holders  in  Lutheran  churches)  are  those  who 
perform  ordinations. 

283.  What  is  in  dispute  between  Lutherans  and  Catholics  is  neither  the  differentiation  nor 
the  distinction  between  a more  local  and  a more  regional  ministry,  nor  that  ordination  belongs 
to  the  regional  ministry.  The  controversy  is  instead  over  what  makes  a person  a rightful  holder 
of  a regional  ministry  and  what  grounds  the  power  to  ordain.  At  issue  is  apostolic  succession  in 
episcopal  office.  What  is  the  significance  of  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  other  bishops 
and  of  incorporation  into  the  Roman  Catholic  episcopal  college  of  bishops  in  communion  with 
the  Pope?  It  is  Catholic  doctrine  that  the  practice  and  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  in  the  epis- 
copate is,  together  with  the  threefold  ministry,  part  of  the  complete  structure  of  the  church.  This 
succession  is  realized  in  a corporate  manner  as  bishops  are  taken  into  the  college  of  Catholic  bish- 
ops and  thereby  have  the  power  to  ordain.  Therefore  it  is  also  Catholic  doctrine  that  in  Lutheran 
churches  the  sacramental  sign  of  ordination  is  not  fully  present  because  those  who  ordain  do  not 
act  in  communion  with  the  Catholic  episcopal  college.84  Therefore  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
speaks  of  a defectus  sacramenti  ordinis  (UR  22)  in  these  churches. 

284.  A further  difference  is  connected  with  the  preceding  one.  “For  Lutherans  the  local  con- 
gregation is  church  in  the  full  sense,  for  Catholics  it  is  the  local  church  led  by  a bishop.”85  The 
special  importance  accorded  to  the  bishop  according  to  Catholic  doctrine  derives  from  his  special 
task  of  ensuring  the  unity  of  the  eucharistic  congregations  in  his  local  church  and  the  unity  of  his 
local  church  with  other  local  churches.  He  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  local,  the  regional 
and  the  universal  levels  of  the  church.  He  holds  that  function  of  course  only  as  a member  of  the 
college  of  bishops  under  the  head  of  this  college,  the  Pope.  According  to  Catholic  teaching  the 
legitimacy  and  the  authenticity  of  the  ministry  depend  on  this  visible  and  physical  mediation 
of  catholicity.  Consequendy,  ordination  by  a member  of  the  college  of  bishops  is  the  efficacious 
sacramental  sign  that  the  office  is  characterized  in  its  origins  by  an  essential  association  with  the 
apostolic  tradition  and  the  universal  church. 

285.  When  Lutherans  say  that  the  local  church  is  church  in  the  full  sense,  they  presuppose  that 
the  congregation  assembled  for  worship  stands  in  an  essential  relation  to  the  universal  church.  This 
is  so  because  the  local  church  is  not  the  whole  church  although  it  is  wholly  church.  This  relation  to 
the  universal  church  is  not  something  secondary,  subsequently  added  to  the  worshiping  congrega-  j 


83.  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  VII  BSLK  61.2-4;  BC  42. 

84.  See  above,  no.  243. 

85.  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  Joint  Commission,  Church  and  Justification  (Geneva,  1994),  no.  84. 
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tion,  but  is  already  always  intrinsic  to  it.  So  this  is  not  the  point  at  which  Lutheran  and  Catholic 
conceptions  diverge.  But  they  answer  differently  the  question  of  how  this  relation  with  the  uni- 
versal church  is  mediated  personally  and  institutionally.  According  to  Lutheran  understanding, 
a spiritual  reality  cannot  be  without  a physical,  perceptible  dimension,  because  the  Holy  Spirit 
creates  and  maintains  faith  and  the  church  by  making  use  of  the  physical  word  of  proclamation 
and  sacraments  as  means. 

286.  Lutherans  hold  that  the  universal  church  is  perceptibly  present  in  the  congregation  at 
worship  through  those  elements  which  were  treated  in  Part  2 of  this  study:  that  is,  through  Holy 
Scripture,  which  is  the  authoritative  witness  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  through  the  creeds  of 
the  Early  Church,  in  which  one  confesses  a shared  understanding  of  the  gospel;  through  baptism 
by  which  individuals  are  taken  into  the  body  of  Christ;  through  the  common  prayers,  such  as  the 
Lords  Prayer,  the  Psalms,  along  with  the  Benedictus,  Magnificat  and  Nunc  dimittis;  through  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  double  commandment  of  love  as  principles  of  living;  and  through 
ordination,  which  is  indeed  performed  in  an  individual  church  but  is  in  its  intention  ordination 
to  ministry  in  the  one  church,  which  is  understood  as  God-given.  The  differentiation  and  align- 
ment of  individual  congregations  and  the  local  church  or  diocese  is  taken  for  granted  in  Lutheran 
churches.  Where  size  permits,  bishops  or  the  agencies  of  church  leadership  of  the  regional  churches 
meet  within  a larger,  mostly  national,  framework. 

287.  The  communion  of  Lutheran  churches  in  a worldwide  framework  is  less  developed.  The 
competency  of  leadership  bodies  above  the  level  of  the  individual  churches  and  the  binding  force 
of  their  decisions  for  these  churches  is  variously  regulated  and  insufficiently  clarified.  Lutherans 
have  different  views  with  regard  to  whether  there  ought  to  be  an  institutional  exercise  of  a uni- 
versal ministry  of  unity  and,  in  such  a case,  how  such  a ministry  should  be  structured.  But  there  is 
no  controversy  between  Lutherans  and  Catholics  concerning  the  essential  relation  between  each 
worshipping  congregation  and  the  universal  church;  nor  do  we  differ  over  this  relation  being  per- 
ceptibly represented  and  mediated  in  diverse  ways.  But  there  is  a dispute  about  what  intensity  and 
what  structure  this  relation  to  the  universal  church  must  have  for  the  worshipping  congregations 
and  individual  to  be  in  accord  with  their  apostolic  mission. 

3.6.3  An  Ecumenical  Perspective  on  These  Differences 

288.  For  apostolic  succession,  succession  in  faith  is  the  essential  aspect.  Without  this,  succession  in 
office  would  lack  all  value.  The  ministry  is  service  to  the  apostolic  gospel.  But  now,  the  Joint  Decla- 
ration on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  has  ascertained  the  existence  of  a “consensus  in  basic  truths 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification”  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  Lutheran  churches.  This  shows 
a high  degree  of  agreement  in  faith,  that  is,  in  that  which  represents  the  heart  of  apostolic  succes- 
sion. According  to  the  Joint  Declaration,  the  doctrine  of  justification  is  “the  measure  and  touch- 
stone for  the  Christian  faith”,  of  which  it  is  said,  “No  teaching  may  contradict  this  criterion.”86  The 
Catholic  view  of  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  along  with  the  Lutheran  view  of  ministry 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  cannot  remain  untouched  by  the  Joint  Declaration.  For,  even  if 
preserving  correct  doctrine  is  not  the  task  of  the  ordained  ministry  alone,  it  is  still  its  specific  task 
to  teach  and  proclaim  the  gospel  publicly.  The  signing  of  the  Joint  Declaration  therefore  implies 
the  acknowledgement  that  the  ordained  ministry  in  both  churches  has  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  fulfilled  its  service  of  maintaining  fidelity  to  the  apostolic  gospel  regarding  the  central  ques- 
tions of  faith  set  forth  in  the  Declaration. 

289.  The  relation  between  the  offices  of  priest  and  bishop  has  been  defined  in  different  ways 
in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Hence  it  is  of  great  importance  that  what  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  be  judged  today  by  Catholics  in  an  historically  differentiated  manner. 
According  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  “the  function  of  the  bishops’  ministry  was  handed 
over  in  a subordinate  degree  to  priests”  (PO  2).  The  fullness  of  ministerial  office  is  present  in 


86.  JDDJ,  Annex  to  the  Official  Common  Statement,  no.  3. 
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the  bishops  office,  with  the  consecration  of  bishops  being  understood  sacramentally.  In  medieval 
times,  this  was  not  the  case,  at  least  for  a very  broad  spectrum.  Instead,  following  Jerome,  the 
bishop’s  office  was  fundamentally  equated  with  the  pastoral  office,  while  certain  functions  reserved 
to  the  bishop  were  matters  of  canon  law.  Since  this  conception  was  cited  in  Gratian’s  Decree,  the 
Reformers  could  not  regard  presbyterial  ordination  as  a break  with  tradition,  especially  since  they 
wished  to  retain  the  episcopal  office  in  the  church,  as  they  asserted  repeatedly.87  But,  as  was  shown 
above,  they  faced  a situation  in  which  for  them  the  elements  of  apostolicity  of  ministry,  that  is, 
fidelity  to  the  apostolic  gospel  and  canonical  ordination  by  a bishop,  had  come  into  conflict  with 
one  another,  so  that  they  had  to  make  a decision.  They  opted  for  fidelity  to  the  apostolic  tradition, 
as  they  understood  it.  This  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  Catholics  assess  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ministry  in  Lutheran  churches. 

290.  In  the  course  of  nearly  2000  years  of  history,  the  ministries  of  the  Catholic  Church  have 
undergone  far-reaching  structural  changes,  while  retaining  the  same  names.  These  have  been 
sketched  earlier  in  this  Part.  While  for  Ignatius  of  Antioch  the  bishop  had  to  preside  over  the 
worship  of  a community,  from  the  fourth  century  onwards  the  bishop  became  increasingly  the 
holder  of  a regional  office  charged  with  care  of  communion  between  congregations  celebrating  the 
eucharist.  This  is  a major  difference.  Since  that  time  an  essential  factor  in  the  distinction  between 
the  presbyterial  and  episcopal  office  has  been  the  difference  between  local  and  regional  leadership 
responsibilities.  In  almost  2000  years  of  church  history  a variety  of  transformations  have  occurred 
in  the  structure  of  the  ministries  of  bishops  and  priests,  corresponding  to  very  different  contexts. 
This  grounds  a distinction  between  a fundamental  form  or  elementary  task  of  this  office  and  the 
structures  within  which  it  is  exercised.  Nor  are  the  different  interpretations  of  the  office  in  theo- 
logical and  ecclesial  doctrine  merely  external,  but  they  involve  its  lived  reality.  Catholic  theology 
emphasizes  that  the  fundamental  form  of  the  office  has  persisted  throughout  these  structural 
changes.  But  since  the  historical  structural  changes  are  not  judged  to  entail  a contradiction  of  the 
fundamental  form  of  the  threefold  ministry,  the  question  arises  whether  the  structure  of  ministry 
in  Lutheran  churches,  because  of  the  substantial  commonalities  described  above,  and  after  they 
have  emerged  in  different  contexts  parallel  with  the  Catholic  Church,  may  not  be  recognized  as 
valid  forms  of  the  public  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament. 

291.  It  is  Catholic  doctrine  that  an  individual  bishop  is  not  in  apostolic  succession  by  his 
being  part  of  a historically  verifiable  and  uninterrupted  chain  of  imposition  of  hands  through 
his  predecessors  to  one  of  the  apostles.  It  is  instead  essential  that  he  be  in  communion  with 
the  whole  order  of  bishops  which  as  a whole  succeeds  the  apostolic  college  and  its  mission. 
Thus  the  consensus  of  the  bishops  among  themselves  is  the  decisive  sign  of  the  apostolicity  of 
their  teaching.  Catholicity  is  the  means  and  expression  of  apostolicity.  If  catholicity  is  a sign  of 
apostolicity,  then  apostolicity  is  a condition  for  catholicity.  Thus  fidelity  to  the  apostolic  gospel 
has  priority  in  the  interplay  of  traditio,  successio  and  communio.  The  internal  order  of  those 
three  aspects  of  apostolic  succession  is  of  great  significance.  From  this  point  it  becomes  once 
more  clear  how  important  is  the  expressed  and  confessed  agreement  in  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  recognizes  a priestly  ministry  and 
true  sacraments,  by  apostolic  succession,  in  certain  churches  even  though  the  bishops  of  those 
churches  are  not  in  communion  with  “the  bishops  with  Peter’s  successor  at  their  head.”88  But 
there  are  now  many  individuals  at  many  locations  in  Christendom  who  exercise  the  office  of 
supervision  which  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  performed  by  bishops.  These  others  bear  a 
special  responsibility  for  the  apostolicity  of  doctrine  in  their  churches,  and  they  can  do  justice 
to  this  responsibility,  as  the  Catholic  Church  recognizes  in  the  Joint  Declaration.  They  preside 
over  churches  and  ecclesial  communities,  about  which  the  Second  Vatican  Council  asserts  “that 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  has  not  refrained  from  using  them  as  means  of  salvation”  (UR  3).  But  if  the 


87.  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  XXVIII;  Apology,  Art.  XVI,  1.  BC  102, 222. 

88.  UR  15,  for  the  recognition,  and  UR  2,  for  the  phrase  cited. 
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consensus  of  bishops  is  the  definitive  sign  of  apostolicity  of  their  doctrine,  then  Catholics  can- 
not exclude  these  other  episkopoi  from  the  circle  of  those  whose  consensus  is  according  to  the 
Catholic  view  the  sign  of  apostolicity  of  doctrine. 

292.  What  has  been  said  makes  clear  that  regarding  ministry  it  is  not  right  to  look  for  a simple 
either-or  between  this  or  that  understanding  of  ministry  or  between  this  or  that  institutional 
structure  of  the  ministry.  But  then  one  has  to  ask  whether  a differentiated  consensus  is  not  possible 
as  well  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry  or  ministries.  For  we  agree  that  the  church  is  apostolic  on 
the  basis  of  fidelity  to  the  apostolic  gospel,  that  all  the  baptized  who  believe  in  Christ  share  in  his 
priestly  office,  that  the  ordained  ministry  is  essential  in  the  church  for  the  public  proclamation  of 
the  gospel  in  word  and  sacrament,  and  that  this  ministry  for  its  service  of  unity  in  faith  is  differen- 
tiated into  local  and  regional  forms.  To  be  sure,  on  ministry  the  situation  is  different  from  that  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  in  that  we  are  dealing  here  not  only  with  different  forms  of  doctrine, 
but  with  different  structures  of  ministries,  therefore  with  institutionally  ordered  realities  which 
are,  of  course,  never  without  an  accompanying  theological  interpretation.  Therefore  the  issue  is 
both  the  possibility  of  a differentiated  consensus  on  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry  and  an  approach 
to  the  differing  forms  of  ministry,  in  which  one  discovers  so  much  common  ground  that  reciprocal 
recognition  of  ministries  would  be  possible. 

293.  Such  a differentiated  consensus  can  appeal  to  the  agreements  in  understanding  the 
ordained  ministry  that  are  set  forth  above,  namely  that  the  ministry’s  fundamental  task  is  to 
serve  the  apostolic  gospel  which  is  prior  to  the  church.  This  service  is  performed  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  true  subject  who  proclaims  the  gospel  and  distributes  the  sacra- 
ments. In  human  actions,  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  Christ  present  to  human  beings,  awakens  their 
faith,  and  gives  them  salvation.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  present  in  these  actions  in 
such  a way  that  human  beings  can  be  assured  that  Christ  encounters  them  here  in  a concrete 
way.  Nevertheless,  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  greater  than  the  specific  forms  in  which  a 
given  church  realizes  its  service  to  the  apostolic  gospel.  Thus  a spiritual  judgement  is  possible 
that  “some,  and  even  very  many,  of  the  significant  elements  and  endowments  which  together  go 
to  build  up  and  give  life  to  the  church  itself” (UR 3)  do  exist  in  other  churches  outside  ones  own 
church.  One  can  go  further  to  state  about  the  other  churches,  that  “the  Spirit  of  Christ  has  not 
refrained  from  using  them  as  means  of  salvation”  (UR  3).  That  is  a spiritual  judgment.  A compa- 
rable spiritual  judgment  regarding  the  ministry  could  be  possible,  if  one  deliberately  follows  the 
path  of  a differentiated  consensus,  as  was  taken  by  the  Joint  Declaration,  that  is,  by  accepting 
the  possibility  of  differing  structures  of  ministry  which  realize  and  serve  the  fundamental  inten- 
tion of  ministerial  office.  Such  a spiritual  judgment  would  have  to  build  on  theological  insights 
such  as  those  given  here,  but  would  also  go  beyond  them.  It  is  a risk  to  be  taken  while  trusting 
in  the  support  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Part  4.  Church  Teaching  That  Remains  in  the  Truth 

294.  This  study  has  shown  a notable  degree  of  Lutheran-Catholic  agreement  on  the  gospel  that 
makes  the  church  apostolic  and  keeps  it  such  (Part  2)  and  on  the  fundamental  role  in  the  church  of 
the  ordained  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament  (Part  3).  The  present  Part  takes  up  issues  concerning 
how  church  teaching  remains  in  the  truth  revealed  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

295.  Two  major  topics  now  come  to  the  fore:  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in 
their  canonical  authority  in  the  church  and  the  church’s  ministry  of  official  teaching.  Lutherans 
and  Catholics  agree  that  the  church  has  the  essential  basis  of  its  teaching  in  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, which  witness  to  the  history  of  God’s  saving  deeds  in  Israel  and  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
so  that  the  world  may  hear  a message  that  becomes  effective  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By 
the  same  Spirit  God  has  promised  to  keep  the  church  constandy  in  the  truth,  which  comes  about 
by  church  teaching  that  fives  from  God’s  word  witnessed  in  Scripture,  a word  which  by  proclama- 
tion creates  and  builds  up  the  church  as  a communion  in  the  truth. 
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296.  From  the  time  of  the  Early  Church,  official  teaching  ministries  have  existed  to  preserve 
and  communicate  the  message  and  doctrine  of  the  aposdes,  principally  by  interpreting  the  author- 
itative Scriptures.  But  notable  differences  have  existed  since  the  Reformation,  and  even  more  since 
the  First  Vatican  Council,  over  the  structuring  of  these  ministries  which  constitute  the  church’s 
teaching  office  and  over  their  functioning  in  relation  to  the  authoritative  Scriptures  to  maintain 
the  church  in  the  truth  of  Gods  saving  revelation. 

297.  While  Lutherans  and  Catholics  agree  that  the  church  lives  by  the  word  of  God,  to  which 
Holy  Scripture  is  the  original  witness,  we  have  differed  over  the  way  in  which  the  canonicity  of 
Scripture  is  grounded  and  made  certain  and  over  the  way  in  which  Scripture  is  authentically 
interpreted  in  binding  doctrines.  But  the  participants  in  this  dialogue  remain  confident  that  a 
methodical  re-examination  of  our  history  and  doctrines  can  bring  progress  toward  agreement  on 
these  questions. 

298.  The  following  sections  offer  first  a New  Testament  orientation  to  the  truth  of  doctrine,  to 
teaching  ministries,  and  to  the  resolving  of  doctrinal  conflicts  (Section  4.2).  Then  follow  early  and 
medieval  developments  regarding  teaching  in  accord  with  the  transmitted  faith,  the  establishment 
of  the  biblical  canon,  and  methods  and  instances  of  biblical  interpretation  in  the  church  (4.3). 
Then  our  perspectives  on  Scripture,  doctrine,  and  teaching  ministries  will  be  presented  as  they 
emerged  from  the  Lutheran  Reformation  (4.4)  and  from  Roman  Catholic  developments  from 
Trent  to  Vatican  II  (4.5).  A final  section  (4.6)  will  state  the  nature  and  degree  of  our  ecumenical 
agreement  on  teaching  which  preserves  the  church  in  the  truth  of  our  salvation  in  Christ. 

4.2  Biblical  Orientation 

299.  According  to  John  18:37,  Jesus  says  before  Pilate,  “For  this  I was  born,  and  for  this  I came 
into  the  world,  to  testify  to  the  truth.”The  Fourth  Gospel  emphasizes  throughout  that  Jesus  came 
to  serve  the  truth.  His  whole  life  was  so  uncompromisingly  committed  to  the  truth  and  this  truth 
was  so  much  Gods  revelation  of  himself  in  Christ,  that  he  said  to  his  disciples  in  the  farewell 
discourse, “I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life” ( Jn  14:6).  While  no  one  has  ever  seen  God,  Gods 
only-born  Son,  “has  made  him  known”  (Jn  1:18).  Jesus  is  the  witness  to  the  truth,  the  only  one 
in  whom  the  witness  and  what  is  witnessed  are  identical  (Jn  5:31-38).  Jesus  brings  truth  to  the 
world, by  giving  believers  a share  in  Gods  life  and  opening  for  them  the  way  to  God.  Concerning 
this  truth,  Jesus  says,  “the  truth  will  make  you  free”  (Jn  8:32).  This  means  freedom  from  sin  and 
death,  which  is  freedom  to  believe  and  to  love,  given  by  the  Spirit.  Church  teaching  that  remains 
in  the  truth  speaks  of  nothing  else  than  the  truth  of  God  that  Jesus  revealed  in  the  Spirit  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world. 

200.  In  the  Synoptic  tradition,  Jesus  is  the  teacher  who  speaks  the  truth,  as  the  scribe  acknowl- 
edged after  Jesus  answered  him  with  the  double  commandment  of  love  (Mk  12:28-34).  Jesus 
alone  deserves  to  be  called  “teacher”  in  the  full  sense:  “You  are  not  to  be  called  rabbi,  for  you  have 
one  teacher”  (Mt  23:8).  Church  teaching  maintained  in  the  truth  recognizes  the  primacy  of  Jesus 
as  teacher,  aiming  to  fulfill  his  mission  mandate  of  “teaching  them  to  obey  everything  that  I have 
commanded  you”  (Mt  28:20). 

201.  According  to  Acts,  the  risen  Christ  addressed  to  the  eleven  the  commission,  “you  will  be 
my  witnesses  ...”  (Acts  1:8).  They  carried  out  this  mission  along  with  other  heralds  of  faith  after 
the  Spirit  had  come  upon  the  whole  church  gathered  at  Pentecost  and  filled  everyone  (Acts  2:1- 
13).  Stephen,  Philip,  Barnabas  and  Paul,  along  with  many  unnamed  witnesses  empowered  by  the 
Spirit,  shared  with  the  twelve  apostles  the  founding  mission  of  the  church.  In  Acts  13:47  Paul  says 
about  Barnabas  and  himself,  “So  the  Lord  has  commanded  us,  saying  T have  set  you  to  be  a light 
for  the  Gentiles,  so  that  you  may  bring  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.”’  But  the  apostles  and  all 
other  Easter-witnesses  sense  their  bond  in  the  Spirit  with  the  Old  Testament  prophets  (cf.  Rom 
1:1-4).  But  in  the  church,  they  are  the  first,  but  not  the  only  ones,  who  serve  the  gospel  by  their 
witness  in  the  following  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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202.  In  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  1:9),  preached  by  the  apostle 
(1:1),  is  the  saving  power  of  God  for  everyone  who  has  faith,  because  the  gospel  reveals  the  righ- 
teousness of  God  (Rom  l:16f).This  is  the  inherent  truth  of  the  apostolic  gospel.  For  this  “truth  of 
the  gospel”  (Gal  2:5.14)  Paul  intervened  at  the  apostles’  council  in  order  to  show  the  universality 
of  the  righteousness  of  faith  imparted  by  Christ  (Gal  2:1-10).  Paul  underscored  that  in  the  contro- 
versy over  the  mission  to  the  gentiles  the  Jerusalem  leaders  recognized  that  he  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  “gospel  for  the  uncircumcised,”  just  as  Peter  had  been  entrusted  with  the  “gospel  for  the 
circumcised”  (2:7).  He  therefore  emphasized  as  well  that  “James  and  Cephas  and  John,  who  were 
acknowledged  pillars, . . . gave  to  Barnabas  and  me  the  right  hand  of  fellowship”  (2:9). 

203.  Witness  must  be  given  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  for  the  sake  of  the  uniqueness  of  God 
and  of  the  promise  the  gospel  brings.  Any  other  “gospel”  falsifies  the  true  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Consequendy,  already  in  Paul  we  find  an  “anathema!”  (Gal  1:6-9).  Paul  saw  as  most  important 
the  shared  struggle  concerning  the  truth  and  the  search  for  deeper  understanding  of  the  truth. 
Remaining  in  the  truth  is,  to  be  sure,  a question  of  correct  teaching  and  right  understanding,  but  it 
is  much  more  a question  of  the  following  of  Christ  and  of  a faith  in  the  gospel  that  works  through 
love  (Gal  5:6).  No  human  authority  can  guarantee  possession  of  the  truth,  but  still  Jesus  promised 
that  the  “Spirit  of  truth”  would  remain  both  “with”  and  “in”  his  disciples  (Jn  14:17). 

204.  Paul  as  apostle  was  also  teacher  of  his  congregations  and  he  names  “teachers”  among  those 
to  whom  God  has  given  charismatic  ministries  in  the  church  (1  Cor  12:28).  Paul  was  remembered 
in  the  church  as  a “teacher  of  the  Gentiles  in  faith  and  truth”  (1  Tim  2:7).  Ephesians  sees  teach- 
ers as  Christians  who,  together  with  the  evangelists  and  pastors,  perform  a special  service,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  for  the  growth  of  the  body  of  Christ  (Eph  4:11). 

205.  In  the  Pastoral  Letters  the  public  teaching  of  the  gospel  in  the  church  appears  to  be 
the  special  task  of  the  episkopos  (overseer),  along  with  the  presbyteroi  (elders).  As  teacher,  the 
episkopos  has  to  speak  out  to  correct  teaching  deviating  from  the  gospel.  This  task  of  teaching 
is  essential  to  the  church,  as  appears  in  the  connection  of  this  ministry  and  its  exercise  with  the 
apostolic  gospel.  Those  whom  the  Spirit  has  made  teachers  in  the  church  are  called  to  teach  the 
gospel  publicly  so  that  the  unity  of  the  church  grows  in  the  truth.  Fulfilling  their  ministry,  they 
stand  in  the  church,  which  as  a whole  and  in  its  individual  members  shares  in  the  prophetic  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  Christ  to  give  witness  to  the  truth. 

206.  The  New  Testament  shows  that  disputes  over  the  gospel  broke  out  even  among  the 
apostles  and  teachers.  At  issue  was  the  correct  understanding  of  the  faith  and  its  practice.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  conflict  between  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch  described  by  Paul  in  Gal  2:11-14. 
This  follows  the  account  of  the  apostles’  council  (2:1-  10),  at  which  recognition  of  Paul,  the  mis- 
sionary to  the  gentiles,  as  an  apostle  was  sealed  by  a handshake.  But  when  Paul  was  in  Antioch 
he  withdrew  from  common  meals  with  the  entile  Christians,  in  which  Paul  saw  “hypocrisy”  and 
a contradiction  of  the  “truth  of  the  gospel”  (Gal  2:14)  and  of  the  freedom  given  by  the  gospel 
(cf.  Gal  2:4).  Paul  opposed  Peter  “to  his  face”  (2:11).  Holding  to  the  basic  principle  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  (Gal  2:15f),  he  assumes  that  Peter  as  well  holds  this,  as  he  speaks  of  “we”  in  what 
follows.  Paul  sees  his  ecclesial  fellowship  with  Peter  as  not  broken  by  Peter’s  conduct  and  he 
struggles  to  keep  it  intact. 

207.  All  through  his  letter  to  the  Galatians,  the  Apostle  Paul  makes  an  impassioned  effort  to 
maintain  the  bonds  of  church  communion.  He  links  the  argument  of  the  moment  with  a basic 
determination:  “I  am  astounded  that  you  are  so  quickly  deserting  the  one  who  called  you  in  the 
grace  of  Christ  and  are  turning  to  a different  gospel  - not  that  there  is  another  gospel,  but  there 
are  some  who  are  confusing  you  and  want  to  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But  even  if  we  or  an 
angel  from  heaven  should  proclaim  to  you  a gospel  contrary  to  what  we  proclaimed  to  you,  let  that 
one  be  accursed!”  (Gal  1:6-8).  Such  conflicts  are  for  Paul  a threat  to  church  fellowship  and  so  the 
conflict  over  “another  gospel”  called  for  clarifications,  both  concerning  Paul’s  mission  as  apostle 
of  the  gentiles  (Gal  l:l5f)  and  on  justification  by  faith  without  works  of  the  Law  (Gal  2:16-20). 

208.  For  Paul,  certain  notions  of  the  gospel  show  that  ecclesial  fellowship  is  no  longer  intact, 
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as  was  the  case  with  the  “false  believers”  who  slipped  into  the  apostles’  council  (Gal  2:4),  along 
with  the  somewhat  different  conflicts  with  those  who  deceitfully  disguised  themselves  as  aposdes 
in  Corinth  (2  Cor  11:13;  cf.  11:5  and  12:11)  and  with  the  “dogs”  who  teach  evil  in  Philippi  (Phil 
3:2).  Throughout,  the  issue  is  justification  by  faith  which  grounds  both  the  mission  to  the  gentiles 
and  the  unity  of  the  church,  in  which  “There  is  no  longer  Jew  or  Greek,  slave  or  free,  male  and 
female;  for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Gal  3:28).  Paul  is  the  New  Testament  author  who 
shows  that  disputes  over  the  truth  are  a way  to  grasp  this  truth,  defend  it,  and  testify  to  it.  Conflict 
became  necessary,  to  keep  human  considerations  and  plausible  ideas  from  replacing  the  apostolic 
witness  to  the  truth  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

209.  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Letters  show  that  disputes  broke  out  in  the  early  communities, 
even  among  church  teachers,  over  basic  tenets  of  christology  and  eschatology.  In  his  Miletus  dis- 
course in  Acts  20:17-38,  Paul  warns  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus,  whom  he  addresses  as  episkopoi: 
“Some  even  from  your  own  group  will  come  distorting  the  truth  in  order  to  entice  the  disciples  to 
follow  them”  (Acts  20:30).  So  Paul  exhorts  them  to  follow  his  example  of  dedicated  ministry  and 
above  all  to  hold  to  what  he  preached  and  taught.  In  the  Pastorals  the  bishops  must  especially  be 
firm  in  “sound  teaching”  (1  Tim  1:10;  2 Tim  1:13;  4:3;  cf.  1 Tim  4:6;  6:3),  which  is  central  in  the 
example  and  doctrine  of  the  apostle.  The  Letters  of  John,  Jude,  and  2 Peter  make  clear  that  early 
communities  were  also  torn  over  teaching  departing  from  faith  in  Jesus’  divine  sonship  and  deny- 
ing the  credibility  of  his  message  of  the  reign  and  kingdom  of  God.  In  such  cases,  1 John  points 
to  the  decisive  need  to  hold  to  what  is  fundamental,  namely,  the  saving  work  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  witness  of  those  who  first  experienced  this:  “We  declare  to  you  what  was  from  the  beginning, 
what  we  have  heard,  what  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  what  we  have  looked  at  and  touched  with 
our  hands,  concerning  the  word  of  life”  (1  Jn  1:1). 

210.  Teaching  must  serve  the  truth  of  the  gospel  and  thereby  the  building  up  of  the  church  and 
ultimately  human  salvation.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  resolution  of  disputes  is  decided  by  objec- 
tive agreement  with  the  original  apostolic  witness.  Even  Paul  demanded  that  prophecy  should  be 
in  agreement  with  faith  (cf.  Rom  12:6).  This  must  be  decided  by  the  quality  of  better  arguments, 
but  also  by  the  effects  of  the  teaching:  consolation  for  those  in  sorrow,  faith  for  those  who  doubt, 
love  by  those  who  hope,  and  the  building  up  of  the  church.  The  subject  of  this  knowledge  in  faith 
is  the  whole  church,  but  for  the  individual  Christian  the  voice  of  conscience  is  decisive,  however 
weak  it  may  be  (1  Cor  8-10). 

211.  In  accord  with  this  New  Testament  perspective,  the  church  in  later  times  takes  as  the  basic 
testimonies  of  its  doctrine  the  recollections  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  gospels,  the  early  creedal  for- 
mulas (for  example,  Rom  10:9fl),  the  baptismal  confessions,  the  first  communities’liturgy, proph- 
ecy and  catechesis,  the  letters  of  the  first  communities,  the  letters  of  the  aposdes,  and  not  least  of 
all  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  Israel  (Rom  1:2).  Thus  the  fundamental  document  for  church  teaching 
is  the  Bible  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  forms  the  canon,  criterion,  and  yardstick  of 
the  church’s  teaching  for  all  time. 

212.  God’s  truth  presents  itself  to  believers  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  same  Spirit  who 
empowers  witnesses  to  the  gospel  also  makes  it  possible  for  others  to  hear  and  understand.  Faith 
confessing  the  truth  is  both  insight  into  and  affirmation  of  this  truth,  along  with  the  trust  making 
it  possible  to  commit  one’s  whole  life  to  this  truth  (Rom  10:9).  But  knowledge,  for  the  duration  of 
time,  is  affected  by  human  limitations  and  errors,  which  will  only  be  overcome  in  that  consumma- 
tion of  seeing  God  “face  to  face”  (1  Cor  13:12).  But  even  now  we  are,  in  a manner  effective  for  our 
salvation,  known  by  God,  which  is  mediated  by  knowing  God  in  faith  (Gal  4:9).  This  then  is  the 
faith  that  with  hope  and  love  “abides”  (1  Cor  13:13),  even  though  it  is  lived  out  by  persons  whose 
spirit  is  willing  but  flesh  is  weak  (Mk  14:38). 

213.  According  to  John,  the  risen  Christ  breathed  upon  his  disciples  (Jn  20:22)  to  give 
them  life,  much  as  God  breathed  into  Adam  the  breath  of  life  (Gen  2:7).  In  this  Spirit  they 
are  sent,  as  Jesus  was  sent  by  the  Father  (Jn  20:21).  The  Spirit,  “which  believers  in  him  were 
to  receive”  (7:39),  is  the  “Spirit  of  truth”  (14:17;  15:26).  This  is  the  Paraclete,  the  advocate, 
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supporter,  exhorter,  and  comforter,  who  will  abide  “forever”  with  Jesus’  disciples  (14:16),  who 
“will  teach  them  everything”  and  remind  them  of  all  that  Jesus  had  said  to  them  (14:26).  The 
Spirit  will  witness  on  Jesus’ behalf  (15:26).  In  his  farewell  discourse,  Jesus  states  the  promise 
that  will  accompany  the  disciples  on  their  mission:  “When  the  Spirit  of  truth  comes,  he  will 
guide  you  into  all  the  truth”  (16:13). 

4.3  Doctrine  and  Apostolic  Truth  in  Early  and  Medieval  Developments 

214.  This  section  identifies  multiple  components  of  church  teaching  and  indicates  how  they  wit- 
nessed in  the  church  to  the  truth  of  God’s  word  during  the  centuries  before  the  outbreak  of  con- 
troversy in  the  Reformation  era. 

4.3.1  Early  Testimonies  to  the  Gospel,  Doctrine,  Teachers,  and  Scripture 

215.  In  connection  with  the  emerging  canon  of  New  Testament  books,  the  Apostolic  Fathers  refer 
in  varied  contexts  to  the  components  of  gospel,  teaching,  ministers,  and  the  inherited  Scriptures 
of  Israel.  First  Clement's  call  to  restore  order  in  Corinth  has  a gospel  background,  as  seen  in  refer- 
ences to  the  blood  of  Christ  poured  out  to  bring  repentance  and  redemption  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
abundantly  given  (12,7, 21,6, 49,6, 2,2,  8,1)  and  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  highpriest  in  whom  believ- 
ers are  called  to  justification  not  by  holy  deeds  but  by  faith  effected  by  God  (36, 32,4).  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  spoke  of  the  new  life  opened  in  Christ,  “who  for  our  sakes  suffered  death  that  you  might 
believe  in  his  death  and  so  escape  dying  yourselves.  He  is  our  hope,  and  if  we  live  in  union  with 
him  now,  we  shall  gain  eternal  life”  (Trallians  2,1-2). 

216.  In  Didache , chs.1-6,  sound  teaching  is  a catechesis  on  walking  in  the  “way  of  life”  while 
avoiding  “the  way  of  death”.  Ignatius  knows  that  the  Ephesians  closed  their  ears  to  an  alien  “evil 
doctrine”  (Ephesians  9,1).  Against  error  Ignatius  responds  by  insisting  that  Jesus  “was  really 
born, ...  really  crucified  and  died, ...  was  really  raised  from  the  dead”  (Trallians  9). 

217.  The  Didache  speaks  of  itinerant  teachers,  aposdes,  and  prophets,  whose  way  of  life  should 
be  examined  before  they  may  stay  in  the  community  (11,1-8, 13,1-7),  where  teachers  instruct  on 
the  “two  ways”  (7,1).  For  Ignatius,  the  bishop  serves  by  witnessing  publicly  to  the  gospel.  At  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  a mob  cried  out,  “This  is  the  teacher  of  Asia,  the  father 
of  Christians,  the  destroyer  of  our  gods,  who  teaches  many  not  to  sacrifice  nor  to  worship”  (Mart, 
of  Polycarp  12,2). 

318.  First  Clement  assumes  that  the  inspired  Scriptures  are  well  known  (45,2,  53,1,  62,3),  and 
cites  them  frequently.  Ignatius  insisted  that  Scripture  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Christ’s  cross, 
death,  and  resurrection  (Philadelphians  8,2;  Smyrnians  7,2). 

219.  On  the  basis  of  the  gospel,  doctrine,  teachers,  and  the  Scriptures,  the  Roman  Church 
took  action  ca.  140  A.D.  against  Marcion.  Justin  tells  of  Marcion’s  heretical  teaching  on  a God 
greater  than  the  Creator  and  Father  of  Jesus  (First  Apology  26, 58),  for  which  Marcion  had  been 
expelled  in  order  to  protect  the  truth  of  apostolic  and  scriptural  teaching.  This  action  of  doctri- 
nal episcope  was  a watershed  that  clarified  orthodox  teaching  and  ensured  for  later  ages,  against 
Marcion’s  reduction,  the  two-part  canon  of  Scripture  including  the  four  canonical  gospels,  Acts, 
and  apostolic  letters. 

4.3.2  The  Rule  of  Faith 

220.  Works  of  the  late  second  and  early  third  century  indicate  a form  of  “sound  doctrine”  which 
serves  as  a central  means  in  keeping  the  churches  in  the  truth  of  God’s  revelation.  Irenaeus  of 
Lyons,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen  present  the  “canon  of  truth”  or  “rule  of 
faith”  ( regula  fidei ),  that  is,  a set  framework  and  content  of  faith,  now  professed  and  taught  in 
the  churches  as  coming  from  the  apostles.  The  rule  is  to  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
who  created  all  that  is;  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  who  became  incarnate  for  our  salvation;  and  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  spoke  through  the  prophets  of  Christ’s  birth,  passion,  resurrection,  and 
ascension,  of  the  future  resurrection  and  coming  manifestation  of  Christ  in  glory  as  just  judge 
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of  all  (Irenaeus,  Adversus  haereses  1, 10, 1-2).  In  the  rule  of  faith,  Christian  tradition  received  an 
early  but  very  clear  formulation. 

221.  The  rule  was  not  verbally  fixed,  but  it  gave  structure  to  the  transmission  of  the  gospel  and 
basic  doctrine  to  catechumens,  before  their  baptism  when  they  came  under  this  norm  of  belief. 
The  rule  expressed  faith’s  trinitarian  structure  which  protected  the  unity  of  creation,  redemption, 
sanctification,  and  revelation.  Adaptation  was  possible,  when  errors  made  it  necessary  to  empha- 
size particular  points,  as  in  formulations  of  the  unity  of  the  two  testaments  against  Marcion  and 
the  reality  of  the  Son  of  God’s  entry  into  the  flesh  of  our  humanity  against  strains  of  gnosticism. 

222.  The  rule  was  not  applied  to  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  books  as  an  ecclesiastical  principle 
external  to  them.  For  the  rule  expressed  Scripture’s  meaning,  which  teachers  were  publicly  trans- 
mitting in  the  churches  to  foster  an  ordered  understanding  of  God’s  saving  works.  The  rule  was  a 
formulation,  but,  as  Irenaeus  said,  it  corresponded  to  the  salvation  written  in  believers’  hearts  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  had  anointed  them  ( Adversus  haereses  III,  4, 2). 

4.3.3  Creeds  for  Professing  the  Apostolic  Faith 

223.  Early  formulations  for  professing  the  apostolic  faith  are  known  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
in  the  concentrated  declaration,  “Jesus  is  Lord”  (1  Cor  12:3)  or,  as  Paul  expands  this,  to  “confess 
with  your  mouth  that  Jesus  is  Lord  and  believe  in  your  heart  that  God  raised  him  from  the 
dead”  (Rom  10:9).  Around  200  A.D.,  in  North  Africa,  the  one  being  baptized  first  renounced 
Satan  and  then  professed  faith  in  response  to  three  set  questions  about  belief  in  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  (Tertullian,  De  corona  3;  also  Hippolytus,  Apostolic  Tradition , 21).  The  earliest 
baptismal  creed  involved  a dialogue  with  answers  of  “I  believe”  to  questions  about  the  work  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

224.  Many  fourth  century  creeds  served  in  the  catechumenate,  in  which  the  handing  over  of 
the  church’s  creed  ( traditio  symbol i)  marked  a passage  in  preparation  for  baptism.  After  instruc- 
tions on  the  contents,  candidates  publicly  recited  the  creed  before  the  assembled  community  (red- 
itio  symboli;  cf.  Augustine,  Confessions , VIII,  2,5).  These  declarative  creeds  formulated  the  core  of 
God’s  revelation  of  himself  and  the  work  of  salvation  in  Christ.  In  the  creeds  the  doctrinal  compo- 
nent of  Christian  tradition  became  explicit  regarding  the  central  contents  of  the  transmitted  faith. 

225.  The  Council  of  Nicaea  in  325  A.D.  began  a new  development  with  its  declarative  creed 
for  the  whole  church  (DS  125;  Tanner,  5),  expressing  the  faith  in  a form  that  excluded  error  about 
Jesus  Christ.  This  dogmatic  creed  protected  the  apostolic  faith,  while  prohibiting  an  erroneous 
biblical  interpretation  and  securing  the  understanding  of  salvation  as  God’s  own  work  in  his 
divine  Son.  In  church  life,  the  Nicene  Creed  was  not  used  in  the  catechumenate  for  the  expres- 
sion of  personal  faith  by  individual  believers,  but  was  professed  by  the  people  in  many  eucharistic 
liturgies  and  served  bishops  and  teachers  working  publicly  as  a criterion  of  communion  between 
the  churches  and  as  a norm  of  orthodoxy. 

226.  As  public  professions,  creeds  derive  from  the  preaching  of  Christ’s  apostles  and  are 
used  under  the  supervision  of  those  who  expound  and  guard  the  transmitted  word  in  the 
churches.  But  in  personal  profession  of  the  creed  an  individual  allows  God’s  good  news  to  reach 
its  intended  term  in  giving  new  life  in  the  Triune  God.  Consequently,  Thomas  Aquinas  stated 
the  principle:  “The  act  of  the  believer  does  not  reach  its  term  in  the  formula  but  in  the  reality 
expressed”  ( Actus  autem  credentis  non  terminatur  ad  enuntiabilem  sed  ad  rem.  Summa  theologiae , 
II-II,  q.  1,  art.  2 ad  2).  The  creed  expresses  the  truth  of  revelation,  but  the  text  is  not  the  ultimate 
object.  Professing  a creed  is,  by  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit,  a moment  in  movement  toward  union 
with  God  in  saving  communion. 

4.3.4  The  Canon  of  Scripture 

227.  Contemporaneous  with  growing  clarity  on  doctrine,  by  the  rule  of  faith  and  creeds,  the 
churches  also  arrived  at  greater  certainty  about  the  biblical  writings  received  from  Israel  and 
from  the  apostolic  generation.  A few  decades  after  Nicaea,  the  limits  of  the  canonical  Chris- 
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tian  Bible,  whose  central  content  was  already  clear,  was  more  precisely  defined.  Here  the  term 
“canon”  has  two  over-  lapping  meanings.  It  is  first  the  catalogue  of  the  books  making  up  the 
Bible  of  the  church.  But  as  the  “canonical”  Scriptures,  the  Bible  is  the  normative  criterion  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  the  church. 

228.  In  Judaism  down  to  ca.  100  A.D.  the  Torah  and  Prophets  were  essentially  closed  collec- 
tions while  the  Writings,  even  with  the  singular  authority  of  the  Psalms,  varied  in  extension  in 
the  traditions  of  different  groups.  But  in  the  reconstitution  of  Judaism  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  the  rabbinical  conception  eventually  prevailed,  by  which  absolute  authority  for  synagogue 
teaching  was  ascribed  to  the  canon  of  twenty-two  books  originating  in  Hebrew,  to  the  exclusion 
of  additional  works  included  in  the  Septuagint  Greek  Bible  of  diaspora  Jews. 

229.  From  the  beginning,  the  Scriptures  of  Israel,  later  called  the  “Old  Testament”,  consti- 
tuted the  Bible  of  Christians,  as  the  first  part  of  Holy  Scripture.  Consequently,  it  was  of  central 
importance  when  the  church  rejected  Marcions  denial  of  any  role  for  Christians  of  the  Scriptures 
of  Israel.  This  led  to  a campaign  in  catechetics  and  theology  (as  in  Irenaeus  and  Origen),  which 
accentuated  the  essential  contribution  of  the  Old  Testaments  witness  to  faith  in  the  one  God  who 
is  Creator  of  all  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ. 

230.  But  soon,  differences  emerged  over  the  status  of  the  Septuagint  books  not  included  in  the 
Jewish  canon,  Tobit,  Judith,  1-2  Maccabees,  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Baruch,  and  parts  of  Esther  (chs. 
11-16)  and  Daniel  (3:25-90,  chs.  13-14).  In  the  East,  Athanasius  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  joined 
by  Jerome,  saw  these  books  as  giving  useful  instruction  for  life  but  not  as  canonical  authorities  for 
faith.  But  in  the  West,  Augustine  defended  these  books  as  proven  in  usefulness  in  the  liturgy  and 
in  their  contribution  to  both  doctrine  and  piety.  The  regional  councils  of  Hippo  in  393  A.D.  and 
Carthage  in  397  A.D.  sanctioned  the  more  extensive  canon,  which  Pope  Innocent  I confirmed 
in  405  A.D.  (DS  213).  These  actions  insured  the  presence  of  the  “deuterocanonical”  books  in  the 
Vulgate  Bible  of  Western  Christianity. 

231.  The  canon  of  New  Testament  books  emerged  by  the  continuous  use  of  the  four  gospels 
and  apostolic  writings,  while  other  early  Christian  works  were  not  received  by  the  whole  church 
as  canonical.  Two  factors  led  to  the  clarity  widely  attained  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 
Marcion  had  reduced  the  authoritative  texts  to  ten  Pauline  letters  and  an  edited  text  of  Luke. 
Gnostic  teachers  featured  further  books  of  alleged  origin  from  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  In  reac- 
tion, writers  in  the  great  churches,  like  Irenaeus,  criticized  both  views,  especially  by  applying 
the  regula  fidei,  so  as  to  go  well  beyond  Marcions  reduction,  while  rejecting  works  of  Gnostic 
provenance  as  being  infected  with  error. 

232.  Early  in  the  fourth  century  Eusebius  told  of  a broad  consensus  over  four  gospels, 
Acts,  the  Pauline  corpus,  and  1 John,  but  also  related  that  differences  exist  over  James,  1-2 
Peter,  Jude,  and  2-3  John,  while  the  standing  of  Revelation  is  debated  ( Ecclesiastical  History , 
III,  25).  The  earliest  list  corresponding  to  our  New  Testament  canon  is  Athanasius’s  Festal 
Letter  of  367  A.D.,  which  imposed  uniformity  on  the  lectionaries  of  Egypt  and  ruled  out 
Gnostic  gospels  and  apocalypses.  The  Western  canons  of  Hippo,  Carthage,  and  Pope  Inno- 
cent agreed  in  listing  the  twenty-seven  books  that  exclusively  make  up  the  New  Testament 
canon  of  the  Christian  churches. 

233.  Numerous  individuals  contributed  to  giving  the  Christian  biblical  canon  its  shape  and 
content.  Bishops,  alone  or  in  synods,  took  important  actions  to  regulate  public  liturgical  reading  of 
Scripture.  For  this,  a principal  criterion  of  judgment  was  the  coherence  of  the  received  books  with 
the  transmitted  faith,  as  is  evident  in  the  rejection  of  Gnostic  “gospels”  which  lacked  accounts  of 
the  passion,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  transmitted  faith  conveyed  the  central  contents 
of  early  and  uncontested  gospels  and  letters.  All  the  received  New  Testament  books  had  connec- 
tions with  apostles  of  Jesus,  so  as  to  bring  their  readers  into  nearness  to  Jesus  and  to  the  church- 
founding ministries  of  the  aposdes  and  their  close  associates. 

234.  The  books  of  the  canon  serve  to  keep  the  church  in  every  age  “apostolic”,  as  the  creed 
professes  that  it  is  and  will  remain.  The  canon  gives  all  Christians  the  fist  of  the  books  they  read 
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and  interpret  on  a daily  basis  in  order  to  deepen  the  authenticity  of  their  faith  and  to  take  guidance 
from  God’s  word  of  truth  in  the  changing  circumstances  of  their  lives.89 

235.  The  establishment  of  the  canon  leads  to  two  further  questions.  First,  how  did  the  canoni- 
cal Scripture  contribute  to  the  dogmatic  tradition  that  emerged  in  the  teaching  of  general  coun- 
cils? Second,  how  did  early  and  medieval  teachers  interpret  the  biblical  books  to  make  their  com- 
munication of  the  truth  of  revelation  formative  of  the  faith  and  lives  of  believers? 

4.3.5  The  Councils  of  the  First  Eight  Centuries 

236.  The  service  rendered  to  the  truth  of  faith  and  to  its  public  profession  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
(cf.  no.  325,  above)  had  ample  precedent  in  regional  synods  of  bishops  beginning  in  the  second 
century,  such  as  those  that  condemned  the  Montanist  “new  prophets”  (after  160  A.D.).  Major  syn- 
ods of  bishops  meeting  at  Antioch  in  the  third  century  condemned  the  adoptionist  christology  of 
Paul  of  Samosata,  whose  errors  were  detailed  in  the  synods’letters  to  other  regions  of  the  church. 
Norms  of  penitential  practice  were  laid  down  in  synods  at  Elvira  (Spain)  in  306,  Arles  (Gaul)  in 
314,  and  Ancyra  (Asia  Minor  and  Syria)  also  in  314.  In  320,  ca.  100  bishops  of  Egypt  and  Libya 
gathered  in  Alexandria  to  judge  Arius’  teaching  as  contrary  to  the  gospel  teaching  on  the  Word 
(Logos)  who  was  from  the  beginning  and  by  whom  all  things  were  made.  Bishop  Alexander  of 
Alexandria  sent  out  encyclical  letters  to  other  bishops  to  warn  them  against  receiving  followers  of 
Arius,  because  they  opposed  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  piety. 

237.  The  Council  of  Nicaea,  in  325,  raised  synodical  practice  to  the  level  of  all  the  churches 
of  the  Empire.  Its  Creed  was  gradually  received  as  expressing  and  protecting  the  orthodox  faith 
and  subsequent  councils,  both  regional  and  ecumenical,  made  it  the  authoritative  starting  point 
of  their  doctrinal  deliberations.  At  Ephesus  in  431,  the  reading  of  the  doctrinal  texts  of  Nestorius 
and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was  preceded  by  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  was  to  serve  as  the  norm  for 
judging  the  doctrines  of  the  two  disputants  as  orthodox  or  deviant. 

238.  The  acta  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  refer  frequently  to  the  previous  Councils  of  Nicaea, 
Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  assuming  that  they  have  taught  the  truth  concerning  God  and 
Christ.  Gregory  the  Great  revered  the  first  four  general  Councils  on  a par  with  the  four  gospels, 
since  the  Councils  are  a foundation  on  which  rises  the  edifice  of  the  church’s  faith.90 

239.  In  conciliar  teaching,  bishops  gave  testimony  to  the  faith  of  the  church  that  should  be 
held  inviolately,  in  binding  decisions  about  what  should  and  should  not  be  preached  and  taught 
publicly  and  about  how  Scripture  should  and  should  not  be  interpreted. 

240.  At  the  great  councils,  deliberations  took  place  before  an  open  book  of  the  gospels,  placed  on 
a chair  to  indicate  that  Christ  was  presiding.  But  while  later  theological  writers  defended  conciliar 
teaching  by  amassing  Scripture  texts  in  expounding  doctrines,  councils  themselves  judged  contro- 
verted doctrines  by  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  teaching  of  earlier  councils  and  works 
of  recognized  orthodox  teachers.  When  synodical  letters  communicated  the  decisions  of  councils,  as 
after  Ephesus  in  431,  the  basis  given  was  the  “faith  of  Nicaea”  taken  as  the  epitome  of  biblical  doctrine. 

241.  At  Second  Nicaea  in  787  A.D.,  the  Council  document  approving  the  veneration  of  images 
began  with  four  biblical  texts,  but  then  gave  a long  list  of  patristic  texts  in  evidence  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  honoring  images.  Earlier  creeds  and  Church  Fathers  were  decisive  in  councils  because  in 
doctrinal  controversy  both  sides  appealed  to  Scripture,  as  in  the  Arian  appeal  to  texts  subordinat- 
ing the  Son  to  the  Father.  Later  Councils  deliberated  in  the  presence  of  the  open  gospels,  but  the 
doctrines  that  they  taught  served  to  renew  for  their  time  what  they  received  from  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  conciliar  tradition. 


89.  Below,  Sections  4.4  (Lutheran)  and  4.5  (Catholic)  will  treat  the  traditional  arguments  and  differences 
over  the  canon  and  the  Conclusion  (4.6)  will  examine  the  degree  to  which  they  are  open  to  ecumenical 
reconciliation. 

90.  Epistle  I,  25;  PL  77,  478,  which  was  later  well  known  through  its  citation  in  Gratian’s  Decretum , Dist. 
XV,  c.  2. 
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4.3.6  Interpreting  the  Truth  of  Scripture  for  the  Church:  Early  and  Medieval  Approaches 

242.  While  Christians  of  every  age  have  heard  from  Scripture  Gods  authoritative  word,  they 
also  know  what  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  said  about  the  reader  of  Scripture  needing  guidance 
(Acts  8:30-31).  Interpretation  is,  thus,  a constant  activity,  in  which,  however,  different  methods 
have  been  employed.  Writers  of  Late  Antiquity  discussed  the  ways  and  means  of  an  interpreta- 
tion which  recovers  for  the  church  the  binding  truth  of  God’s  revelation  from  its  attestation 
throughout  the  Bible. 

243.  Jesus  cited  Israel’s  Scriptures  as  authoritative  and  inspired  (Mk  2:25, 11:17, 12:36),  while 
indicating  that  their  center  was  love  of  God  and  neighbor  (Mk  12:29-31).  The  apostolic  preaching 
of  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  declared  these  events  to  be  ‘according  to  the  Scriptures”  (1  Cor 
15:3-4),  while  the  same  Scriptures  were  central  in  apostolic  pastoral  teaching,  “for  whatever  was 
written  in  former  days  was  written  for  our  instruction,  so  that  by  steadfastness  and  by  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Scriptures  we  might  have  hope”  (Rom  15:4).  The  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  solidified 
the  church’s  hold  on  the  inherited  Scriptures  by  typological  readings  of  the  Israelite  Scriptures 
applied  to  Jesus,  while  the  evangelist  Matthew  reflected  Christian  assurance  that  Jesus’  coming 
and  life  “fulfilled  what  had  been  spoken  by  the  Lord  through  the  prophet”  (Mt  1:22,  etc.).  In  John 
5:39,  Jesus  asserts  that  the  Scriptures  testify  on  his  behalf,  while  the  Gospel  of  Luke  ends  with 
the  risen  Jesus  assuring  the  disciples  “that  everything  written  about  me  in  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
prophets,  and  the  Psalms  must  be  fulfilled”  (Lk  24:44).  Apostolic  practice  in  searching  the  inher- 
ited Scriptures  is  sketched  in  Paul’s  defense  that  he  was  “saying  nothing  but  what  the  prophets 
and  Moses  said  would  take  place:  that  the  Messiah  must  suffer,  and  that,  by  being  the  first  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  he  would  proclaim  light  both  to  our  people  and  to  the  Gentiles”  (Acts  26:22-23). 

244.  A notable  second-century  approach  to  Scripture  is  Justin’s  amassing  of  Old  Testament  tes- 
timonies predicting  what  took  place  in  Christ  and  in  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Irenaeus  insisted 
that  the  regula  fidei  conveys  in  summary  form  the  biblical  message  relevant  for  faith.  The  regula  is 
accepted  by  patristic  interpreters  as  a norm  with  which  interpretation  must  be  consistent.  In  it  a 
doctrinal  authority  came  upon  the  scene,  expressing  an  aspect  of  tradition  and  applied  publicly  by 
teachers  in  the  church  to  guide  reading  and  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

245.  In  the  milieu  of  cultured  Alexandria,  Clement  and  Origen  adopted  Hellenistic  traditions 
of  allegorical  interpretation,  in  order  to  find  in  Scripture  a total  meaning.  Paul  used  the  methods 
of  allegory  (Gal  4:24)  and  typology  (1  Cor  10)  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures  of  Israel  as  pointing 
to  Christ.  This  developed  in  the  Early  Church  in  complex  ways,  to  give  a biblical  basis  for  doctrine 
and  conduct,  for  learned  accounts  of  the  world  and  human  nature,  and  for  mystical  instruction. 
Faith  in  inspiration  instilled  the  expectation  of  finding  in  the  texts,  beyond  the  surface  of  the  letter, 
many  meanings  given  by  God’s  Spirit  to  instruct  and  nourish  life  and  prayer,  in  interpretation  that 
expressed  in  practice  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  for  faith  and  conduct. 

246.  The  school  of  Antioch,  represented  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  John  Chrysostom, 
insisted  that  events  narrated  in  Scripture  had  for  the  authors  and  their  first  readers  a meaning 
which  interpretation  must  respect  and  set  forth  with  sober  attention  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  texts. 
The  Antiochenes  saw  prophecies  and  types  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  far  fewer  than 
what  was  offered  by  the  spiritual  reading  of  the  Alexandrines.  Antiochene  interpretation,  privileg- 
ing a single  original  meaning,  suffered  by  its  association  with  Nestorius,  but  was  well  exemplified 
by  Augustine’s  close  reading  of  Paul  in  his  anti-Pelagian  works.  It  fostered  detailed,  textual  study 
and  was  received  in  the  medieval  principle  that  in  debate  the  original,  literal  sense  of  Scripture 
was  alone  probative  of  “sacred  doctrine”  (Thomas  Aquinus,  Summa  theologiae .,  I,  q.  1,  art.  10  ad  1). 

247.  Augustine  made  the  famous  affirmation  that  the  authority  of  the  church  moved  him 
to  believe  the  gospel  ( Contra  ep.  Fundamenti , 5,  6),  but  also  said  that  the  canonical  books 
provide  all  that  is  needed  for  faith  and  for  life  in  hope  and  charity  ( De  doctrina  Christiana , 
2,  9,  14).  The  biblical  authors  have  never  erred,  but  they  also  left  texts  difficult  to  grasp,  and 
so  interpretation  must  turn  for  guidance  to  the  rule  of  faith,  received  from  clear  passages  of 
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Scripture  and  from  the  church’s  authority  (Ibid.,  3,  2, 2).  But  all  of  Scripture  must  in  the  end 
be  related  to  its  purpose,  namely,  fostering  the  love  of  God  and  neighbor,  as  Scripture  itself 
testified  (Ibid.,  1,  36,  40). 

248.  After  Augustine’s  death,  Vincent  of  Lerins  gave  the  famous  rule  for  understanding  rightly 
the  divine  and  authoritative  word  of  Scripture,  that  is,  “to  hold  fast  to  what  has  been  believed 
everywhere,  always,  and  by  all”  (ut  id  teneamus  quod  ubique,  quod  semper, ; quod  ab  omnibus  creditum 
est  [ Commonitorium , 2,  5]).  Tradition  thus  conveys  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  for  the  church, 
but  this  tradition  develops,  without  substantially  changing,  to  bring  forth  further  understanding 
in  the  church  (Ibid.,  23,  Iff.).  Vincent  sought  to  explain  an  authentic  doctrinal  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  which  however  is  in  itself  a perfect  witness  to  truth  “in  itself  for  all  things  more  than 
sufficient”  ( cum  ...  ad  omnia  satis  superque  sufficiat  [Ibid.,  2, 2;  also  29, 3]). 

249.  For  Vincent  the  problem  is  that  interpretations  of  Scripture  vary  with  the  variety  of  inter- 
preters (Ibid.,  2, 3-4),  and  many  heretics  offer  scriptural  warrants  for  their  doctrines  (Ibid.,  25, 3). 
When  this  happens,  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  agreed  teachings  of  the  forebears  in  the  catholic 
communion  (Ibid.,  28,  5),  especially  to  the  decrees  issued  by  bishops  gathered  in  council  (Ibid., 
23, 18  and  29, 5),  as  at  Ephesus  where  Nestorious  was  judged  to  be  at  odds  with  the  Catholic  faith 
transmitted  by  authentic  witnesses  in  the  whole  known  world  (Ibid.,  29-30).  Scholarship  is  not 
agreed  on  Vincent’s  precise  intent,  but  it  is  clear  that  for  him  the  tradition  expressed  in  the  Fathers 
and  Councils  is  not  another  source  beside  Scripture,  but  is  instead  the  very  truth  of  Scripture  as 
this  is  articulated  in  the  church. 

250.  But  for  some  Fathers  tradition  had  another  sense  beyond  the  transmitted  truth  of 
Scripture,  namely,  certain  practices  passed  on  orally  from  the  apostles,  as  held,  for  example, 
by  Tertullian  ( De  corona , 3-4)  and  Augustine  ( De  baptismo , 2,  7,  11).  Basil  of  Caesarea  listed 
such  apostolic  traditions  not  recorded  in  Scripture  which  are  observed  in  liturgical  prayer  and 
sacramental  rites  (De  Spiritu  Sancto,  27),  in  a text  given  an  extended  afterlife  in  the  Decretum 
of  Gratian  (Dist.  XI,  c.  5).  In  Basil,  Scripture  is  not  being  supplemented  by  orally  transmitted 
doctrines  of  faith,  but  instead  the  church  is  consolidating  its  worship  and  life  in  forms  which 
loyal  Christians  will  follow  in  practice. 

251.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Master  Gratian  contributed  to  our  question  by  recognizing, 
along  with  official  conciliar  and  papal  teaching,  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  others,  namely 
commentators  who  combine  spiritual  gifts,  learning,  and  a sound  use  of  reason.  While  those 
holding  jurisdiction  in  the  church  have  pre-eminence  “in  deciding  cases”,  including  doctrinal 
disputes,  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture  the  commentators  come  first  ( Decretum , Dictum  ante 
Dist.  XX,  c.  1).  A century  later,  St.  Thomas  spoke  similarly  of  the  two  chairs,  which  differ  in 
their  task  and  competence:  the  “magisterial  chair”  from  which  teachers  communicate  acquired 
learning  concerning  the  faith,  and  the  “pontifical  or  episcopal  chair”  from  which  prelates  make 
binding  decisions  as  shepherds  of  Christ’s  flock  (Quaestiones  quodlibetales , III,  4,  l).The  Thomist 
ecclesiologist  Juan  Torquemada,  O.P.  (d.  1468),  distinguished  between  scholars  who  show  what 
the  biblical  text  means,  which  does  not  require  the  assent  of  believers,  and  the  Pope  who  deter- 
mines in  a binding  way  the  meaning  of  Scripture  to  be  held  in  the  church  (Summa  de  ecclesia , II,  j 
107).  Thus,  medieval  teachers  of  unquestioned  authority  know  well  a plurality  of  ecclesial  agents 
who  serve  revealed  truth. 

252.  For  Thomas  Aquinas  the  truth  of  faith  is  transmitted  and  professed  in  the  creeds  of  the 
church,  which  are  several  in  answer  to  successive  heretical  attacks  (Summa  theologiaey  II-II,  1,  9 ad 
2).  Creeds  have  been  issued  by  general  councils,  but  when  error  makes  it  necessary  the  Pope,  in 
virtue  of  the  mandate  of  Lk  22:32  and  his  service  of  unity  in  faith,  can  also  ascertain  what  is  of 
faith  and  formulate  this  in  an  updated  creed  (Ibid.,  q.  1,  art.  10). 

253.  For  Aquinas  and  the  teachers  of  the  high  Middle  Ages,  magisterial  actions  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  who  mediate  God’s  word  to  us  in  Scripture.  Scripture  is  the 
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materially  sufficient  source  of  sacred  doctrine,  with  the  meaning  also  being  inherent  in  tradition.91 
But  late-medieval  accounts  of  the  sources  of  Catholic  truth  grew  ever  more  refined,  and  in  polem- 
ical defenses  against  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  Wycliffe,  novelties  emerged,  such  as  deriving 
the  authority  of  Scripture  from  the  church  that  authoritatively  fixed  the  canon  (Guido  Terreni,  O. 
Carm.,  d.  1342)  and  expanding  Basils  unwritten  traditions  of  practice  to  include  binding  tenets  of 
faith  going  back  to  Christ,  not  given  in  Scripture  but  instead  transmitted  orally  until  formulated 
in  writing  and  approved  by  the  church,  e.g.,  on  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  (Thomas  Netter,  O. 
Carm.,  d.  1430;  Gabriel  Biel,  d.  1495). 

254.  Early  sixteenth-century  Europe  was  a place  of  rising  expectations  of  better  preaching, 
Christian  instruction,  and  pastoral  care.  Calls  for  reform  had  been  heard  with  some  frequency 
(cf.  Part  2,  no.  92,  above).  When  printing  made  Scripture  newly  accessible,  soon  in  editions  in 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  new  possibilities  opened  for  reform  based  on  the  pre-eminent 
source  of  faith  and  life.  Glossed  Bibles  surrounding  the  text  with  blocks  of  early  Christian  com- 
mentary soon  lost  their  appeal.  When  the  Reformation  translated  calls  for  reform  into  action, 
numerous  questions  became  urgent  for  which  previous  centuries  offered  no  agreed  answers. 
How  does  Scripture  ground  authentic  doctrine,  e.g.,  for  catechesis?  In  the  manifold  contents 
of  Scripture,  what  is  the  center  that  should  control  interpretation?  In  interpreting  Gods  word, 
what  is  the  proper  interrelation  between  previous  traditions,  creeds,  councils  and  the  Pope,  and 
textually  based  theological  proposals? 

4.4  The  Church  Maintained  in  the  Truth  according  to  the  Lutheran  Reformation 

4.4.1  Canon,  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  Teaching  in  the  Lutheran  Reformation 

255.  For  the  Reformers,  a close  connection  linked  the  issue  of  the  church  being  maintained  in  the 
truth  with  the  certainty,  “that  at  all  times  there  must  be  and  remain  one  holy,  Christian  church.”92 
They  understood  this  church  as  “the  assembly  of  all  believers  among  whom  the  gospel  is  purely 
preached  and  the  holy  sacraments  are  administered  according  to  the  gospel.”93  Thus  for  the  church 
to  remain  church,  being  maintained  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is  essential.  The  promise  that  the 
church  will  continue  to  exist  pertains  to  the  church  as  a whole.  However,  in  the  era  of  the  Ref- 
ormation divisions  broke  out  precisely  over  the  question  of  truth  and  error  in  doctrine  and  over 
preaching  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  These  divisions  made  it  questionable  for  those 
in  one  part  of  Christianity  whether  those  who  taught  differently  were  remaining  in  the  truth.  On 
certain  issues,  groups  came  to  contest  in  a definitive  manner  the  validity  of  teaching  by  others. 

256.  Initially  the  controversy  broke  out  over  questions  of  dogmatic  content,  regarding  both 
indulgences,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  and  the  certainty  of  faith  by  which  a penitent  should  in 
confession  rely  on  the  word  of  absolution.  But  when  Luther  was  accused  of  heresy  and  the  Pope 
censured  a list  of  his  teachings  as  heretical  or  offensive  or  false,94  this  immediately  raised  new  ques- 
tions, first,  about  the  authorities  to  which  one  could  appeal  in  deciding  for  or  against  such  a judg- 
ment and,  second,  about  the  proper  instances  of  judgment  which  were  competent  and  relevant  in 
such  a case.  Between  1517  and  1521  the  controversy  escalated  in  intensity  with  startling  rapidity. 

257.  As  the  controversy  began,  Luther  repeatedly  named  the  authorities  that  had  to  be  heard 
in  a doctrinal  controversy,  namely,  Holy  Scripture,  the  Church  Fathers,  and  the  canonical  decre- 
tals, and  he  did  this  in  the  assumption  that  they  would  be  in  agreement,  with  Holy  Scripture  hav- 
ing the  leading  role.95  But  in  the  course  of  the  dispute  Luther  became  more  and  more  convinced 


91.  See  Yves  Congar,  Tradition  and  Traditions  (London,  1963),  107-118  (Ch.  3,  Excursus  A),  “The  Suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture  according  to  the  Fathers  and  the  Medieval  Theologians.” 

92.  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  VII.  BC  42. 

93.  Ibid. 

94.  The  complete  list  of  censured  propositions  is  given  in  DS  1492. 

95.  He  repeatedly  charged  that  the  Pope  had  issued  a doctrine  without  giving  the  grounds  in  Scripture,  the 
Fathers,  the  canons,  or  even  arguments  from  reason.^/ dialogum  Si/vestri  Prieratis  de potestate papae  responsio 
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that  several  positions  cited  against  him  from  canon  law  were  not  convincingly  based  in  Scripture 
and  that  this  deficit  was  being  covered  by  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  teaching  office.  With 
this,  the  traditional  ordering  of  the  authorities  became  questionable  for  Luther  and  thereby  the 
competent  instances  of  teaching  became  themselves  an  issue  of  controversy.  In  1518  at  Augsburg 
Luther  met  a representative  of  the  magisterium  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Cajetan  and  during 
his  exchange  with  him  Luther  appealed  from  the  poorly  informed  Pope  to  one  better  informed, 
doing  this  in  the  expectation  that  in  the  eventual  decision  of  the  Pope  he  would  hear  Christ 
speaking.96  But  shortly  after,  when  Luther  saw  the  letter  with  the  Popes  instructions  to  Cardinal 
Cajetan,97  he  also  appealed  to  another  instance,  one  in  which  the  whole  church,  which  does  not 
err,  would  speak,  namely,  a Council.98 

258.  Shortly  after  Luther’s  Augsburg  hearing  before  Cajetan,  the  Pope  made  an  authoritative 
clarification  on  indulgences.99  But  because  the  text  gave  no  biblical  or  other  arguments,  Luther  did 
not  hear  in  it  either  the  voice  of  Christ  or  of  the  church.  Soon  after,  Luther  began  raising  exegeti- 
cal  objections  against  the  biblical  grounding  of  papal  primacy  and  questioned  the  way  in  which 
his  opponents  were  presenting  papal  authority,  even  though  this  was  not  authoritatively  defined. 
And  so  when  the  Pope’s  bull  of  1520  demanded  that  he  recant  his  teachings,  Luther  responded  by 
calling  the  Pope  “the  Antichrist”  and  based  this  on  the  charge  that  the  Pope  was  putting  himself 
above  the  word  of  God  and  creating  new  articles  of  faith.100 

259.  For  Luther  the  further  appeal  to  another  instance  remained  in  force,  namely,  to  a Council. 
But  during  the  Leipzig  Disputation  of  1519,  he  took  the  position  that  the  Council  of  Constance 
had  erred  in  condemning  certain  propositions  of  Jan  Hus,  which  led  Luther  inevitably  to  deny  the 
inerrancy  of  Councils.  Therefore  Luther  concluded  that  he  could  submit  to  a conciliar  decision 
only  after  testing  its  validity  on  the  basis  of  Holy  Scripture.  With  this,  Luther  seemed  to  be  an 
individual  opposing  the  church,  that  is,  the  instances  that  traditionally  were  competent  to  speak 
for  the  church,  namely,  the  Pope  who  had  already  censured  many  of  his  teachings,  and  the  council 
that  he  could  not  unreservedly  acknowledge  as  a final  judge.  On  the  other  hand,  Luther  was  really 
not  alone  but  was  leading  a growing  movement,  because  more  and  more  people  were  being  con- 
vinced by  his  notion  of  the  gospel  and  by  the  arguments  he  was  presenting. 

260.  At  the  time,  Luther’s  dispute  quickly  reached  a stage  beyond  any  easy  solution,  although 
in  retrospect  after  study  of  the  sources,  one  can  certainly  imagine  another  outcome.  There  was 
at  that  time  no  unanimity  over  the  systematic  ordering  of  Christian  norms.  The  plurality  of 
possible  conceptions  left  a larger  area  for  maneuvering  than  the  actual  course  of  events  would 
suggest.  Appearances,  in  this  case,  can  deceive,  for  both  sides  were  to  an  extent  facing  the  same 
problems  and  tasks,  while  the  area  of  agreement  between  them  was  more  extensive  than  many 
would  suppose  today. 

261.  Both  Luther  and  his  opponents  agreed  that  Holy  Scripture  is  normative  for  church  teach- 
ing. The  dispute  however  was  about  the  precise  relationship  between  the  church  and  Scripture,  as 
became  clear  at  the  Leipzig  Disputation  between  Luther  and  Johann  Eck  (1519),  where  conflict 
about  the  canon  broke  out  over  the  question  of  the  biblical  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.101 

(1518),  WA  1,  647, 32f,  648, 19f,  and  648,35.  In  his  appeal  to  the  Pope,  Luther  declared  that  he  wanted  to 
hold  and  say  nothing  which  could  not  be  proven  from  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  and  the  sacred  canons  (Appel- 
latio  M.  Lutheri  a Caietano  ad  Papam  [1518]),  claiming  that  his  Explanations  of  the  Ninety-Five  Theses  had 
done  just  this.  WA  2, 32,28f. 

96.  Luther,  Appellatio  a Caietano.  WA  2, 32,25-27. 

97.  Luther,  Acta  August  ana.  WA  2, 23-25,4. 

98.  Luther,  Appellatio  F.  Martini  Luther  ad  Concilium  (28  November  1518).  WA  2, 36-40. 

99.  Decree  “Cum  postquam”  (9  November  1518).  DS  1447-49. 

100.  The  bull  in  which  Pope  Leo  X called  for  Luther’s  recantation  is  “Exsurge  Domine”  (15  June  1520), 
given  in  DS  1451-92.  Luther’s  “Antichrist”  accusation,  we  note,  has  in  the  interim  been  explicitly  revoked 
by  Lutherans. 

101.  Disputatio  inter  Ioannem  Eccium  et  Martinum  Lutherum  (1519).  WA  59, 525,2866-  549,3655. 
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Luther  denied  the  possibility  of  grounding  purgatory  in  Scripture,  because  the  text  cited  for  this, 
2 Maccabees  12:46,  was  from  a book  not  belonging  to  the  canon  and  so  was  for  Luther  not  a 
suitable  proof  against  denials  of  purgatory.  Regarding  canonical  validity,  Luther  made  a clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  and  books  transmitted  only  in  the  Septuagint. 
Johann  Eck  offered  the  counter  argument  that  even  though  1-2  Maccabees  was  not  in  the  Hebrew 
canon  the  church  had  nonetheless,  with  an  appeal  to  St.  Augustine,  received  it  as  canonical.102  To 
this  Luther  responded  that  the  church  was  not  able  to  ascribe  more  authority  to  a book  than  the 
book  had  in  itself.103 

262.  Eck  then  framed  his  objection  to  Luthers  idea  of  Scripture  with  a general  principle,  “It  is 
by  the  authority  of  the  church  that  Scripture  is  authentic.”104  This  pertains  first  to  canonicity,  with 
books  of  Scripture  being  canonical  on  the  basis  of  their  being  recognized  by  the  church.  Second,  as 
a consequence,  the  church  is  capable  of  giving  binding  interpretations  of  Scripture  and  is  obliged 
to  do  this.  The  basis  for  this  was  the  often  cited  statement  of  Augustine,  “I  would  not  believe  the 
gospel,  if  the  authority  of  the  church  did  not  bring  me  to  do  this.”105  Luther’s  opposing  position  is 
that  interventions  of  the  church  regarding  the  extent  of  the  canon  mean  to  be  judgments  in  which 
the  church  ascertains  that  certain  books  have  shown  themselves  to  her  as  the  word  of  God  and 
because  of  this,  the  church  has  declared  the  books  canonical. 

263.  The  Lutheran  Reformation  declined  to  issue  a complete  list  of  canonical  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, a fact  all  the  more  remarkable  in  light  of  the  emphatic  opening  statement  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  “that  the  only  rule  and  guiding  principle  according  to  which  all  teachings  and  teach- 
ers are  to  be  evaluated  and  judged  are  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  alone.”106  The  Lutheran  option  rests  on  Luther’s  view  that  for  recognizing  the  canoni- 
cal and  apostolic  standing  of  a book,  its  apostolic  authorship  was  less  important  than  its  con- 
tent. The  books  of  Scripture  are  brought  together  to  form  a unity  by  their  central  content,  Jesus 
Christ.  Luther  stated,  “Take  Christ  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  what  will  you  find  left  in  them?”107 
Everything  in  Scripture  points  to  Christ,  and  because  the  aposties’  office  is  to  preach  Christ, 
consequently  the  touchstone  for  the  apostolic  standing  of  particular  books  is  whether  or  not  they 
“inculcate  Christ.”108  This  is  not  verified  in  the  Letter  of  James,  who  also  interprets  Abraham  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification.109  But  one  should  note  the  fact  that  Luther  did 
not  act  on  his  very  critical  comments  on  James  by  excluding  the  Letter  from  the  canon.  He  only 
changed  the  order  of  the  last  nine  New  Testament  books,  placing  James  toward  the  end. 

264.  The  reformers  needed  no  special  justification  for  holding  that  the  Scriptures  were  norma- 
tive in  their  two  original  languages.  “For  it  was  not  without  purpose  that  God  caused  his  Scrip- 
tures to  be  set  down  in  these  two  languages  alone  - the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  the  New  in 
Greek.  Now  if  God  did  not  despise  them  but  chose  them  above  all  others  for  his  word,  then  we 
too  ought  to  honor  them  above  all  others.”110  “Although  the  Gospel  came  and  still  comes  to  us 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  we  cannot  deny  that  it  came  through  the  medium  of  language,  was 
spread  abroad  by  that  means,  and  must  be  preserved  by  the  same  means.”111  This  explains  many 
of  the  obscurities  that  people  find  in  Scripture,  so  that  “they  have  held  that  God’s  word  is  by  its 
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very  nature  obscure  and  employs  a peculiar  style  of  speech.  But  they  fail  to  realize  that  the  whole 
trouble  lies  in  the  languages.  If  we  understood  the  languages  nothing  clearer  would  ever  have  been 
spoken  than  Gods  word.”112  Theology  should  learn  its  way  of  speaking  about  God  from  the  words 
that  God  himself  used,  and  for  this,  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  is  needed,  along  with 
familiarity  with  the  original  biblical  text. 

265.  The  biblical  writings  are  externally  clear  in  a meaning  that  everyone  can  grasp.  One 
can  clarify  obscure  passages  in  Scripture  in  the  light  of  clear  passages.  For  this  one  must  know 
the  languages  and  be  able  to  apply  all  the  requisite  philological  methods.  But  Scripture  is  really 
understood  by  the  heart  taking  hold  of  its  inner  clarity,  which  is  beyond  the  ability  of  a person 
whose  heart  is  darkened.  For  this  one  needs  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  the  Spirit  is  the  one  who  opens 
to  us  Holy  Scripture  as  Gods  word,  preserves  it,  and  makes  it  credible.  By  reason  of  its  clarity, 
Scripture  can  be  grasped  through  itself  and  in  its  own  spirit.  It  should  not  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  peculiar  ideas  of  the  reader  and  according  to  one’s  own  spirit.  “Note  that  the  strength  of 
the  Scripture  is  this,  that  it  is  not  changed  into  the  one  who  studies  it,  but  that  it  transforms  one 
who  loves  it  into  itself  and  its  own  strengths.”113  Scripture  alone  should  reign,  for  which  it  must 
be  its  own  interpreter.114 

266.  For  Scripture  to  interpret  itself  means  that  formally  one  understands  and  explains  par- 
ticular texts  by  other  texts.  Regarding  content,  this  means  that  the  Letter  to  the  Romans  throws 
light  on  the  whole  of  Scripture  of  which  it  is  the  summa,  being  “really  the  chief  part  of  the  New 
Testament  and  is  truly  the  purest  gospel.”115  To  do  this  is  for  Luther  the  working  out  of  what  he 
grasped  by  his  reformation  insight.116  At  issue  was  the  right  interpretation  of  Romans  l:16f  and 
in  particular  the  meaning  of  “the  righteousness  of  God.”  Laboring  in  search  of  understanding, 
Luther  sought  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  “meditating  day  and  night,”  until  by  God’s  grace  he 
was  given  a philological  discovery,  “attending  to  the  connection  between  the  words.”  The  outward 
clarity  he  thereby  found  in  the  text  led  him  to  inner  clarity  and  with  this  to  a new  relation  to  God, 
so  that  the  whole  Scripture  took  on  a new  appearance.  This  overpowering  experience  of  discover- 
ing meaning,  in  which  Scripture  became  by  God’s  Spirit  an  acting  subject,  points  to  what  Luther 
means  by  the  clarity  and  self-interpretation  of  the  Scripture. 

267.  The  communication  of  the  scripturally-attested  gospel  (as  distinguished  from  the  Law) 
occurs  both  in  a worshiping  assembly  and  in  personal  experience  of  an  individual,  by  the  trans- 
mission of  “the  main  doctrine  of  Christianity”,  that  is,  “Christ  for  me  ( pro  me)”117  The  office  of 
preaching  is  thus  a teaching  office  and  correlatively  “teaching”  is  for  the  reformers  both  procla- 
mation and  doctrine.  When  one  preaches  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  God,  God  makes  himself 
present  for  human  salvation,  granting  knowledge  of  himself  together  with  trust  in  his  word. 
God’s  word  is  doctrine,  because  it  brings  to  those  who  hear  and  believe  it  a definite  content 
which  then  fundamentally  marks  them.  Faith  as  reliance  on  God’s  address  and  as  taking  hold 
of  Christ  entails  as  well  the  essential  dimension  of  assent  to  the  articles  of  faith.118  Faith  as  trust 
and  as  assent  are  not  contrary  to  each  other  but  are  intrinsically  related,  because  the  articles  of 
faith  always  contain  the  pro  me  and  so  draw  the  believer  beyond  himself  or  herself  into  relation 
with  God.  But  this  relation  needs  the  articles  of  faith  to  insure  that  it  is  with  the  true  God  and 
not  with  a false  God.  The  reformers  hold  that  doctrine  is  so  important  that,  “as  one’s  doctrine 
is,  so  is  one’s  faith  as  well.  If  the  doctrine  is  correct,  then  one’s  faith  is  right,  but  false  doctrine  is 
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poison  that  makes  faith  false  and  dead.”119  Consequently  one  holding  pastoral  office  not  only  has 
to  “graze”  but  also  to  protect,  as  takes  place  when  one  points  out  heretical  errors.120 

268.  For  the  church  to  remain  in  the  truth,  the  individual  has  to  have  daily  contact  with  Holy 
Scripture,  for  which  Luther  names  three  steps  which  show  the  right  way  to  study  theology,  namely, 
prayer,  meditation,  and  temptation.121  Since  Scripture  teaches  about  eternal  life,  it  opens  itself  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  heart  only  by  the  Holy  Spirit’s  enlightenment  and  guidance.  Consequendy 
the  believer  always  begs  for  the  Holy  Spirit  in  prayer  before  beginning  attentive  and  repeated 
reading  in  meditation  on  Scripture.  But  what  we  read  is  often  contrary  to  what  we  meet  in  life 
and  experience,  and  so  we  meet  temptation  by  what  seems  to  refute  Scripture.  But  precisely  these 
experiences  of  guilt  and  sin,  under  accusation  by  God’s  law,  of  God’s  hiddenness  amid  opposition 
posed  by  life  in  the  world  lead  the  believer  to  understand  Scripture  more  deeply  and  to  experi- 
ence the  reliability  of  God’s  word.  Amid  such  biblical  meditation,  believers  not  only  experience 
that  they  interpret  Scripture  but  that  Scripture  itself  becomes  the  active  subject  of  interpretation. 
Scripture  interprets  its  interpreter.  This  is  the  interpretation  that  gives  rise  to  doctrine  that  is  not 
our  own  but  God’s  doctrine. 

269.  Every  church  doctrine  setting  forth  the  content  of  faith  in  a proper  linguistic  form,  as  in 
the  catechism,  in  confession,  or  in  theological  proposals,  has  to  be  grounded  directly  or  indirectly 
in  Holy  Scripture.  Luther  is  emphatic  on  this:  “Doctrine  has  to  be  pure  Scripture.”122  We  see  this 
exemplified  in  the  catechism.  The  three  components  of  the  Creed,  the  Our  Father,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  represent  “all  that  Scripture  contains  and  should  be  always  preached,  all  that  a 
Christian  has  to  know,  and  they  express  this  both  in  its  basics  and  its  richness.”123  The  contents  of 
the  catechism  ought  to  be  learned  and  practiced  daily,  so  that  one  adds  experience,  just  as  in  study 
of  Scripture:  one  ought  “to  read  it  daily  and  make  it  the  subject  of  meditation  and  conversation.  In 
such  reading,  conversation  and  meditation  the  Holy  Spirit  is  present.”124  This  is  all  the  more  valid 
because  “God  himself  is  not  ashamed  to  teach  it  daily,  for  he  knows  of  nothing  better  to  teach, 
and  he  always  keeps  on  teaching  this  one  thing  without  proposing  anything  new  or  different.  And 
all  the  saints  know  of  nothing  better  or  different  to  learn.”125  Like  study  of  Scripture,  study  of  the 
catechism  should  be  both  communitarian  and  personal,  that  is,  both  by  catechetical  preaching  or 
an  exercise  led  by  the  father  of  the  family  and  by  personal  meditation.  Luther’s  catechisms  became 
books  of  both  public  worship  and  private  devotion.  Their  inclusion  in  The  Book  of  Concord  in  1580 
gave  them  doctrinal  authority  at  the  highest  level. 

270.  The  church  in  her  doctrine  can  only  make  explicit  what  Scripture  contains.  At  issue  is 
the  church’s  apostolic  character.  After  Christ,  the  apostles’  and  prophets’  authority  is  beyond 
compare.  The  successors  of  the  apostles  have  to  follow  apostolic  authority  when  they  present 
something  as  teaching.  The  church  may  not  issue  new  articles  of  faith,  but  its  doctrine  may  only 
bring  to  light  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  defend  this  against  errors,  in  which  she  can  and  must 
say,  “This  doctrine  is  not  ours,  but  God’s.”126  When  Luther  sets  in  opposition  God’s  word  and 
human  doctrines,  this  is  not  the  same  as  the  common  distinction  made  today  between  divine  and 
human  discourse.  “We  do  not  censure  human  doctrine  because  it  comes  from  human  beings,  but 
because  it  contains  lies  and  blasphemy  against  Scripture,  which  itself  is  written  by  human  beings, 
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but  not  from  themselves,  for  it  is  from  God.”127  Consequendy  a council  will  show  that  it  is  gath- 
ered in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  represents  the  whole  church  speaking  in  it,  by  basing  its  decisions 
and  utterances  on  Holy  Scripture.  A council  does  not  have  authority  just  because  according  to 
its  own  self-understanding  it  is  rightly  gathered  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  authority  depends  on  it 
working  on  the  basis  of  the  apostles  and  proceeding  not  according  to  its  own  ideas  but  according 
to  the  analogy  of  faith.128 

271.  This  does  not  make  superfluous  the  Church  Fathers.  To  be  sure  they  are  not  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  doctrine  which  adds  to  Scripture,  which  of  itself  is  impossible  because  of  their 
variety  and  some  internal  oppositions  between  their  teachings.  But  the  reformers’  appeals  to  the 
Fathers  served  to  make  clear  that  they  were  presenting  not  new  doctrine  but  teaching  that  agreed 
with  the  Scripture  as  the  Fathers  understood  and  interpreted  it.  Luther  said  he  was  publishing  the 
three  ancient  creeds,  “so  that  I may  again  bear  witness  that  I hold  to  the  real  Christian  Church”,  in 
agreement  with  all  of  Christendom.129  Melanchthon,  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  its  Apol- 
ogy, refers  throughout  to  Early  Church  dogma  and  the  Church  Fathers. 

272.  The  visitations  carried  out  in  Electoral  Saxony  beginning  in  1527  show  how  highly  the 
reformers  valued  the  transmission  of  correct  doctrine.  The  Instructions  for  the  Visitors  set  forth 
important  points  of  doctrine  with  the  practical  intention  of  instructing  and  examining  parish  pas- 
tors. The  office  of  superintendent  was  established  for  oversight  over  doctrine  and  life  in  the  com- 
munities of  a given  area  and  for  examining  new  candidates  for  pastorates.  For  the  consequences 
of  having  capable  or  incompetent  preachers  had  become  clear,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  This  led 
to  introducing  a regional  office  of  oversight  with  episcopal  tasks,  most  of  all  to  see  to  it  that  the 
communities  of  their  area  remained  in  the  truth.130 

273.  Responsibility  for  maintaining  the  church  in  the  truth  is  not  exclusive  to  superintendents, 
but  also  concerns  pastors  and  other  members  of  the  community.  One  can  recognize  a Christian 
community  by  the  fact  that  in  it  the  gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity  and  the  sacraments  are  admin- 
istered in  accord  with  their  institution.  But  this  never  occurs  without  bearing  fruit,  so  that  such 
a community  is  familiar  with  the  voice  of  its  Lord  and  consequently  is  able  to  discern  true  from 
false  doctrine.131  This,  to  be  sure,  is  the  case  only  among  Christians  well- formed  for  hearing  the 
truth,  who  have,  through  preaching  and  catechetical  instruction,  along  with  personal  meditation 
on  Scripture  and  the  catechism,  become  capable  of  judging  doctrine. 

274.  The  Lutheran  confessions,  that  is,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Luther’s  Small  Catechism, 
and  the  other  confessions  collected  in  The  Book  of  Concord , have  taken  on  particular  significance 
for  maintaining  Lutheran  churches  in  the  truth.  Early  on,  they  had  a place  in  local  church  orders 
and  pastoral  office-holders  were  and  still  are  today  bound  to  them  by  oath  at  the  time  of  ordina- 
tion so  that  they  remain  norms  of  their  ministry.  The  Book  of  Concord  declares  that  Holy  Scripture 
is  the  sole  rule  and  norm  of  doctrine,  while  the  three  creeds  of  the  Early  Church  together  with 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  other  doctrinal  documents  of  The  Book  of  Concord  constitute  a 
norm  subordinated  to  that  of  Scripture.  This  doctrinal  tradition  is  “well  founded  in  God’s  word”, 
and  with  it  one  can  therefore  differentiate  pure  teaching  from  false  doctrine.132 

275.  That  the  church  be  maintained  in  the  truth  is  from  beginning  to  end  God’s  work.  “When 
he  deserts  us  and  leaves  us  to  our  own  resources,  our  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  nothing.  Unless 
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he  sustains  us  constantly,  the  highest  learning  and  even  theology  are  useless.”133  The  reformers  were 
certain  that  the  Triune  God  was  laying  the  foundation  and  working  in  the  church,  and  so  they 
were  able  to  give  to  the  human  actions  of  preaching,  teaching,  meditating,  and  confessing  their 
proper  place  with  a view  to  maintaining  the  church  in  the  truth. 

4.4.2  The  Ministry  of  Teaching  in  Lutheran  Churches 

276.  Lutheran  churches  have  no  teaching  office  in  the  form  of  an  institution  in  the  church  con- 
sisting of  a particular  group  of  individuals  authorized,  by  belonging  to  the  college  of  bishops,  to 
issue  binding  judgments,  and  in  certain  circumstances  ultimately  binding  judgments,  concerning 
the  contents  of  God’s  revelation  or  how  doctrinal  controversies  are  to  be  settled.  Nonetheless, 
doctrine  does  play  a major  role  in  Lutheran  churches.  To  be  sure,  between  these  churches  and 
even  within  them,  differences  exist  over  the  understanding  of  doctrine  and  over  the  importance 
doctrine  has  in  the  church.  Similarly  differences  exist  over  which  normative  texts  beyond  Holy 
Scripture  and  which  instances  should  have  a role  in  formulating  teaching  and  just  what  this  role 
is.  But  one  can  still  state  the  following  regarding  that  which  one  can  call  the  ministry  of  teaching 
in  Lutheran  churches. 

277.  Holy  Scripture  is  the  normative  documentation  of  the  apostolic  gospel  and  so  it  consti- 
tutes the  norm  of  all  doctrine,  both  for  preaching  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  as  well 
as  for  all  activities  of  the  church  that  could  be  called  “apostolic”. 

278.  The  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in  word  and  sacrament,  taking  place  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  makes  present  to  human  beings  the  gospel  and  with  the  gospel  Christ  himself.  In  this 
event  the  Holy  Spirit  conveys  to  men  and  women  the  gospel  as  saving  truth  for  themselves  regard- 
ing God  and  humans  while  the  same  Spirit  awakens  in  them  faith  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Faith  and  the  church  are  thus  grounded  in  Jesus  Christ,  while  such  preaching  within  worship  is 
the  fundamental  event  of  teaching. 

279.  Because  the  Holy  Spirit  opens  human  hearts  to  receive  the  truth  of  the  gospel  proclaimed 
to  them,  that  same  Spirit  is  also  the  one  who  maintains  them  in  this  truth.  But  the  Holy  Spirit 
makes  use  of  the  correct  doctrine  of  the  gospel  and  the  rightful  administration  of  the  sacraments 
in  leading  us  to  lay  hold  of  the  truth  of  God’s  word  with  inner  conviction.  Thus  the  Spirit  creates 
and  sustains  our  faith  in  God.  Erroneous  doctrine  and  incorrect  administration  of  the  sacraments 
are  obstacles  impeding  this  work  of  the  Spirit.  This  explains  the  fierce  character  of  the  Reforma- 
tion-era controversies  over  correct  doctrine  and  sacramental  administration,  which  remains  so  to 
the  present  day.  To  be  sure,  a human  teaching  is  correct  only  when  it  takes  place  within  the  ambit 
of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work  and  in  trust  in  the  Spirit. 

280.  Christian  teaching  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture, 
even  though  Scripture  is  to  this  day  interpreted  by  some  differently  than  by  others.  This  can 
lead  to  opposition  between  teachings  and  cause  an  outbreak  of  controversy.  The  church  has 
always  tried  to  settle  controversies  by  seeking  afresh  a consensus  over  scriptural  interpretation 
and  then  to  formulate  this  in  a binding  confession  of  faith.  But  this  has  often  led  to  new  con- 
troversies, so  that  lengthy  exchanges  are  often  necessary  before  confessions  of  faith  are  widely 
received.  Many  Lutheran  churches  hold  as  binding  doctrine  the  confessions  and  confessional 
documents  of  the  Book  of  Concord,  while  all  the  churches  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
hold  that  especially  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1530  and  Luther’s  Small  Catechism  present 
accurately  the  word  of  God.134 

281.  Christian  teaching  also  entails  the  rejection  of  doctrines  which  obscure  the  gospel  or  which 
direct  faith  to  “another  gospel”  (Gal  1:6-  9).  However  this  should  be  “not  with  human  power  but 
with  God’s  word  alone”135  and  without  secular  penalties  for  those  accused  as  responsible.  For,  “by 


133.  Luther,  Lectures  on  Galatians  (1535),  on  Gal  2:13;  LW  26, 114;  WA  401, 205,23-25. 

134.  Constitution  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  Art.  II,  Doctrinal  Basis. 

135.  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  XXVIII,  21.  BC  95. 
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burning  heretics  ...  we  act  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”136  Sad  to  say,  during  the  Refor- 
mation era  the  Lutheran  estates  did  not  always  observe  this  basic  principle. 

282.  For  Lutherans  the  doctrine  of  justification  has  had  from  the  beginning  a special  role 
regarding  the  whole  of  Christian  teaching,  because  this  doctrine  points  to  the  right  relation 
between  God  who  justifies  and  sinful  humans.  Justification  doctrine  makes  clear  that  Christ  is  the 
only  mediator  of  salvation  and  that  justification  comes  to  the  sinner  by  grace  alone  to  be  accepted 
by  faith  alone.  Justification  doctrine  includes  the  trinitarian  and  christological  confession  of  the 
church’s  faith,  directing  this  toward  God’s  saving  encounter  with  us.  God  has  “given  himself  to 
us  all  wholly  and  completely,  with  all  that  he  is  and  has.”137  God  the  Father  sent  Jesus  Christ,  his 
Son,  into  the  world,  to  become  salvation  for  all  by  his  incarnation,  life,  death,  and  resurrection.  The 
Holy  Spirit  makes  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  present  to  human  beings,  so  that  they  may 
attain  salvation  and  the  church  may  come  to  be  and  be  maintained.  The  latter  takes  place  through 
the  audible  and  visible  word  of  promise  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  awakens  faith  (JDDJ,  no. 
15).  Catholics  and  Lutherans  agree  in  stating  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  is  the  “measure  and 
touchstone  for  the  Christian  faith.  No  teaching  may  contradict  this  criterion.”138  Justification  doc- 
trine “constantly  serves  to  orient  all  the  teaching  and  practice  of  our  churches  to  Christ”  (JDDJ, 
no.  18).  All  churches  have  to  be  self-critical  by  examining  whether  their  teaching,  preaching,  and 
whole  ecclesial  practice  agrees  with  the  nature,  will,  and  work  of  the  Triune  God,  as  justification 
doctrine  brings  this  to  expression. 

283.  Public  teaching  is  the  specific  task  of  the  ordained  ministry.  But  because  this  ministerial 
activity  aims  to  render  possible  the  priesthood  of  all  baptized  believers  and  develop  their  capacity 
of  judgment,  as  a consequence  ordination  cannot  be  taken  as  grounding  a monopoly  regarding 
Christian  insight  into  the  truth.  The  ministry  of  teaching  is  instead  cared  for  through  the  col- 
laboration of  different  and  diverse  personal  subjects,  in  which  those  who  are  not  ordained  have  an 
essential  responsibility  for  teaching.  The  latter,  however,  are  duty  bound,  just  like  the  ordained,  to 
give  for  their  doctrinal  utterances  reasoned  arguments  derived  and  worked  out  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. In  this  way  the  ministry  and  the  community  relate  to  each  other  in  reciprocal  responsibility 
for  doctrine. 

284.  Bishops  have  the  task  of  public  teaching  at  the  supra-local  level,  where  a wider  spatial- 
temporal  ministry  has  been  entrusted  to  them  for  a special  service  of  the  church’s  unity  and 
teaching.  They  carry  out  this  ministry  both  by  their  own  preaching  and  the  positions  they  take  on 
doctrinal  questions,  along  with  their  special  co-responsibility  for  correct  teaching  by  pastors.  For 
its  remaining  in  the  truth,  the  church  needs  this  supra-local  responsibility  for  correct  teaching 
(episcope),  regarding  both  the  diachronic  and  synchronic  dimensions.  Lutheran  churches  struc- 
ture this  activity  in  different  ways,  in  most  cases  by  having  the  bishop  or  church  president  exercise 
this  task  in  collaboration  with  a synod  in  which  the  non-ordained  are  members.  Those  responsible 
for  episcope  exercise  their  care  for  continuity  in  teaching  over  time  by  examining  candidates  for 
ordination,  by  ordination  itself,  and  by  visitations.  By  contacts  with  those  exercising  episcope  in 
other  churches,  they  care  for  unity  and  catholicity  in  teaching  in  their  own  time.  At  ordination, 
pastors  pledge  themselves  to  carry  out  their  teaching  ministry  in  agreement  with  Holy  Scripture 
and  with  its  interpretation  in  the  Reformation-era  confessions  of  faith,  for  which  they  can  be 
called  to  task.  If  one  holding  the  office  of  ministry  publicly  and  obstinately  goes  against  Scripture 
and  the  Lutheran  confessions,  he  or  she  may  in  many  Lutheran  churches  be  subject  to  a doctrinal 
disciplinary  process  which  can  lead  after  lengthy  examination  to  ascertaining  the  person’s  deviance 
from  Scripture  and  the  confessions  and  because  of  this  even  to  removal  from  the  ministry  and  loss 
of  the  rights  granted  along  with  ordination. 


136.  Luther,  Explanations  of  the  Ninety-five  Theses  (1518).  LW  31, 245,  translating  WA  1, 624,35-625,5. 

137.  Luther,  Confession  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  (1528).  LW  37,  366,  translating  WA  26,  505, 38f.  What 
follows  is  based  on  LW  37, 366-368,  from  WA  26, 505,38-507,16. 

138.  JDDJ,  Annex  to  the  Official  Common  Statement,  no.  3. 
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285.  Theology  has  decisive  importance  for  the  teaching  ministry  in  its  different  forms,  for  it 
supplies  methodical  reflection  on  the  God  who  justifies  and  sinful  human  beings,  and  on  all  that 
must  be  said  on  this  basis  about  God,  human  beings,  and  the  world.  In  theology  the  word  of  God 
and  faith  are  decisively  important.  Theology  reflects  the  fundamental  relation  of  faith  to  Holy 
Scripture  by  a constandy  renewed  effort  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  canonical  writings,  while  it 
deals  with  new  questions  and  methods.  Theology  does  this  in  the  context  of  the  binding  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  given  in  the  church’s  confessions  of  faith  and  by  its  attention  to  church  history, 
which  is  as  well  a history  of  biblical  interpretation.  Theology  presents  doctrinal  content  in  a sys- 
tematic organization  and  in  relation  to  questions,  insights,  and  methods  of  one’s  own  time  with  its 
grasp  of  reason  and  knowledge.  Theology  relates  its  acquired  understandings  to  the  fundamental 
actions  of  the  church  in  worship,  witness,  and  service,  and  thus  to  the  pastoral  leadership  of  con- 
gregations and  the  church.  Theology,  because  it  is  related  to  its  own  time  and  context,  is  innovative 
and  it  contributes  essentially  to  the  church  being  able  suitably  “to  give  an  account  of  the  hope”  that 
is  in  her  (cf.  1 Pt  3:15).  As  theology  develops  new  understandings,  it  gives  rise  as  well  to  conflicts, 
but  it  also  provides  the  place  and  the  means  for  working  through  these  conflicts. 

286.  Since  Holy  Scripture  stands  in  need  of  interpretation,  a mere  citing  of  biblical  passages 
does  not  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  a teaching  or  practice  actually  agrees  with  Scripture.  In  the 
face  of  divergent  and  mutually  contradictory  interpretations,  the  churches  have  to  constantly 
search  for  a renewed  consensus  over  how  to  understand  Scripture  and  to  relate  it  to  the  confes- 
sions. Similarly,  the  confessions,  which  express  the  consensus  over  biblical  interpretation  attained 
by  previous  generations,  are  themselves  in  need  of  interpretation.  Here  as  well  the  church  has  to 
work  continually  toward  agreement.  As  it  moves  through  history,  the  church  is  constantly  con- 
cerned with  handing  on  the  witness  of  Scripture,  with  receiving  it  in  new  situations,  and  then 
again  with  handing  it  on  further. 

287.  In  all  this,  a variety  of  interpretations  and  explanations  have  their  necessary  and  legitimate 
place,  corresponding  to  the  differences  of  time  and  place,  and  of  subjects  and  contexts.  The  ministry 
of  teaching  in  Lutheran  churches  has  to  make  such  variety  possible  and  encourage  it,  while  at  the 
same  time  attending  carefully  and  energetically  to  seeing  that  amid  the  variety  that  which  is  com- 
mon and  binding  is  maintained.  A variety  in  which  the  unity  in  doctrine  is  no  longer  recognizable 
goes  against  the  unity  of  the  church  (cf.  Eph  4:3-6).  Inversely  the  attempt  to  impose  uniformity 
in  doctrine  to  the  exclusion  of  different  explanations  contradicts  the  variety  of  the  members  of 
the  body  of  Christ  with  their  different  charisms.  The  teaching  ministry  has  to  serve  the  absolute 
priority  of  the  word  of  God  over  all  that  takes  place  in  the  church.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  to 
make  sure  that  the  apostolic  gospel  is  heard,  believed,  understood,  and  lived  out  amid  the  variety  of 
persons  and  amid  the  different  contexts  of  church  life.  On  the  other  hand  this  ministry  has  to  see 
to  it  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel  not  be  swept  away  by  the  undertow  of  subjectivity  in  its  hearers, 
readers,  and  their  contexts.  This  latter  requires  a clear  awareness  of  the  alien  character  of  the  word 
of  the  cross  over  against  all  the  assumptions  about  life  and  its  understanding  which  humans  carry 
along  with  themselves.  Even  believers  and  church  ministers  are  not  exempted  from  the  danger  of 
watering  down  this  alien  message  by  accommodating  it  to  the  world.  The  teaching  ministry  must 
be  able,  by  its  interpretation  of  Scripture  amid  changing  contexts,  both  to  distinguish  between 
legitimate  variety  and  necessary  agreement,  and  as  well  to  relate  these  to  each  other.  To  the  extent 
this  is  realized,  teaching  gains  authority  and  serves  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  church. 

288.  An  oversight  (episcope)  extending  beyond  single  congregations  is  ecclesially  necessary. 
Lutheran  churches  institutionalize  and  practice  this.  But  the  issue  arises  whether  such  exercise 
of  oversight  should  be  limited  to  particular  Lutheran  churches.  For  particular  Lutheran  churches 
are  autonomous  churches,  with  autonomy  as  well  in  dealing  with  doctrinal  questions.  But  there 
are  no  convincing  theological  arguments  why  this  ecclesially  necessary  oversight  should  be  struc- 
tured only  regionally.  Historical  facts  and  factors  should  not  be  elevated  to  the  level  of  theological 
arguments.  The  insight  given  to  the  Lutheran  reformers  into  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  expressed  for 
example  in  Articles  I -XXI  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  is  the  confession  that  unites  Lutheran 
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churches.  In  regard  to  this,  a mutual  and  shared  doctrinal  responsibility  should  be  possible  and 
seen  as  an  important  task.  Since  communion  between  Lutheran  churches  is  made  possible  by  their 
agreement  on  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  and  administration  of  the  sacraments  (CA  VII),  it  should 
also  be  possible  to  achieve  communion  in  living  out  that  doctrine,  at  least  by  the  duty  of  mutual 
accountability  and  regular  consultation  on  doctrinal  issues.  By  extending  the  exercise  of  a doctrinal 
ministry  in  this  way  more  widely  than  in  a single  church,  local  problems  and  perspectives  would  be 
relativized  and  correctives  from  other  churches  can  be  seriously  considered.  The  Lutheran  World 
Federation,  under  mandate  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  has  repeatedly  taken  on  this  task  in  order 
to  bring  about  a common  judgment  on  doctrinal  issues.  An  example  is  the  decision  of  the  LWF 
World  Assembly  in  Budapest  (1984)  to  suspend  from  membership  the  white  churches  of  southern 
Africa  which  had  not  ended  racially-  based  church  divisions  and  had  not  unambiguously  con- 
demned the  apartheid  system.  Another  example  is  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Jus- 
tification signed  in  Augsburg  in  1999  by  representatives  of  the  LWF  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  took  place  after  an  extensive  LWF  consultation  and  a decision-making  process  in 
Lutheran  churches.  Thus  the  world-wide  Lutheran  communion  does  indeed  have  an  instrument 
for  arriving  at  common  doctrinal  formulations. 

289.  From  what  has  been  said  in  nos.  383-385  and  388,  above,  one  sees  that  Lutheran  churches 
realize  the  teaching  ministry  through  the  collaboration  of  many  different  individuals  and  instances, 
along  with  an  interplay  of  many  different  processes.  But  for  Lutherans  neither  this  complex  col- 
laboration of  different  instances  nor  a continuous  line  of  those  holding  ministerial  office  can  guar- 
antee that  the  churches  preserve  the  message  of  salvation  it  its  apostolic  identity.  It  is  instead  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  whom  the  churches  look  for  their  preservation  in  the  truth,  and  for  this  they  pray. 
Nonetheless,  pastors  exercise  their  teaching  ministry  in  eschatological  responsibility  for  the  eter- 
nal salvation  of  those  entrusted  to  them  (cf.  Acts  20:17-26).  In  1528  Luther  stated  in  his  “Great 
Confession”:  “I  desire  with  this  treatise  to  confess  my  faith  before  God  and  all  the  world,  point  by 
point.  I am  determined  to  abide  by  it  until  my  death  and  (so  help  me  God!)  in  this  faith  to  depart 
from  this  world  and  to  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”139 

4.5  Catholic  Doctrine  on  the  Biblical  Canon, 

Interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  the  Teaching  Office 

4.5.1  The  Canon  of  Scripture  and  Its  Basis 

290.  The  previous  section  told  of  the  dispute  between  Luther  and  Eck  over  Second  Maccabees 
and  especially  concerning  the  role  of  the  church  in  establishing  the  biblical  canon  (nos.  361- 
362,  above).  The  widespread  Reformation  denial  of  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment “apocrypha”  made  it  imperative  that  the  Council  of  Trent  should  take  up  this  question, 
and  at  its  Fourth  Session,  8 April  1546,  the  Council  formally  accepted  the  “deuterocanonical” 
books  as  integral  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture  of  the  Catholic  Church  (DS  1502; 
Tanner,  663-64). 

291.  The  Tridentine  decree  on  the  canon  did  not  offer  arguments  for  its  decision,  but  the  rea- 
sons and  the  basis  of  certainty  about  it  can  be  known  from  the  prior  conciliar  discussion  and  from 
indications  in  the  canon-decree  itself  (DS  1501-05;  Tanner,  663-64).  Further  insight  into  the 
Catholic  position  on  the  basis  of  the  canon  comes  from  major  theologians  and  from  what  Vatican 
Councils  I and  II  laid  down  concerning  Scripture. 

292.  The  canon  came  under  discussion  early  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  after  its  first  action  of 
formally  accepting  as  the  “shield  of  faith”  (Eph  6:16)  the  Nicene-Constantinoplian  Creed,  in 
imitation  of  previous  councils  (Tanner,  662).  The  next  step  was  to  identify  the  sources  from  which 
the  Council  would  draw  the  content  of  the  doctrinal  and  reform  decrees  to  follow,  that  is,  “what 
witnesses  and  supports  it  will  especially  use  in  strengthening  its  teachings  (dogmata)  and  renew- 


139.  Confession  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  LW  37, 360,  translating  WA  26, 499,6-10. 
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ing  practice  (mores)  in  the  church”  (DS  1505;  Tanner,  664).  The  sources  will  be  the  Scriptures  and 
apostolic  traditions  which  communicate  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

293.  On  the  Old  Testament  canon,  some  Tridentine  Fathers  proposed  that  the  basis  had 
already  been  given  by  theologians,  such  as  J.  Cochlaeus,  J.  Eck,  A.  de  Castro,  and  J.  Driedo,  who 
had  argued  against  the  reformers  that  the  larger  canon  had  become  gradually  clear  in  church 
tradition  under  Gods  enlightenment.  One  argument  for  proceeding  to  a simple  declaration  of 
the  canon  without  further  deliberation  was  that  previous  councils,  such  as  Third  Carthage  ( A.D. 
397)  and  especially  Florence  (Decree  of  Union  with  the  Copts,  1442,  DS  1334-35;  Tanner,  572) 
had  treated  the  matter,  with  the  latter  decree  confirming  a thousand-year  tradition  of  taking  the 
deuterocanonical  books  as  belonging  to  the  Bible.  Appeal  was  also  made  to  the  canonical  prohibi- 
tion of  taking  up  again  what  an  earlier  council  had  decided  (Decretum,  Pars  II,  C.  XXIV,  QH,  c. 
2).  The  Tridentine  Canon  is  thus  based  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  both  as  constant  practice  has 
shaped  the  church’s  life  and  as  Councils  have  declared  this  and  thereby  made  it  certain. 

294.  A further  basis  for  the  Tridentine  biblical  canon  appears  in  the  decree  itself.  The  canonical 
books  are  the  books  “as  they  have,  by  established  custom,  been  read  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
as  contained  in  the  old  Latin  Vulgate  edition”  (DS  1504;  Tanner,  664).  For  the  Fathers  at  Trent, 
the  books  contained  in  the  Vulgate  made  up  the  Bible  by  which  they  in  accord  with  long-standing 
practice  had  been  schooled  in  Christian  doctrine  and  spirituality,  which  they  had  heard  read  at 
Mass,  and  had  recited  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours.  Trent  called  for  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  to  be 
thoroughly  revised  (DS  1508:  Tanner,  665),  so  that  it  might  better  fulfill  its  role  as  the  official  text 
for  public  use  (DS  1506;  Tanner,  664).  But,  the  canonicity  of  the  books  offered  by  the  Vulgate 
could  not  be  questioned,  without  implying  that  the  Bible  in  actual  use  for  centuries  had  misled  the 
faithful  regarding  the  books  conveying  God’s  word.140 

295.  Luther  and  Eck  also  clashed  over  the  role  of  church  authority  in  establishing  the  canon 
of  Scripture.  Today,  historians  of  Catholic  doctrine  judge  that  many  pre-Tridentine  controversial- 
ist theologians  often  practiced  an  “attack  theology”  that  lacked  sensitivity  to  nuances  and  to  what 
was  valid  in  their  opponents’  positions.  This  is  the  case  in  Johann  Eck’s  argument  that  adherents 
of  the  Reformation  are  caught  in  a self-contradiction  when  they  cite  scriptural  authority  in  argu- 
ments against  the  church’s  constitution  and  customary  practices,  for  how  do  they  know  that  the 
Scriptures  are  canonical  except  from  the  church?141 

296.  Later,  the  master  controversialist  R.  Bellarmine  was  more  aware  of  the  complexities  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  with  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  deutero- 
canonical books.  He  also  knew  of  internal  criteria  by  which  biblical  books  show  their  canonical 
value.  Bellarmine  declared  that  the  church  did  not  “make  canonical”  books  which  were  not  so 
before,  but  instead  declared,  in  Councils,  which  books  were  to  be  held  such,  and  this  not  rashly  or 
arbitrarily,  for  it  was  based  (1)  on  many  testimonies  of  the  Fathers,  (2)  on  similarities  recognized 
between  the  content  of  books  once  held  in  doubt  and  the  content  of  other  books  of  undoubted 
canonicity,  and  (3)  by  the  discernment  of  the  Christian  people,  a process  to  which  St.  Jerome 
alluded  in  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  Letter  of  James  gradually  came,  on  its  own  merits,  to 
be  recognized  as  authoritative.142 

140.  Developments  after  Vatican  II  indicate  some  practical  convergence  between  Protestants  and  Catholics 
over  the  apocrypha  or  deuterocanonical  books.  The  German  Evangelical  Lectionary  of  1985  contains  24 
pericopes  from  them,  while  the  Lectionary  of  the  Latin  Rite  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  its  three  year  cycle  of 
three  readings  for  Sundays  and  solemn  feast  days,  includes  only  a modest  selection  of  18  passages  from  them. 
Among  recent  inter-confessional  translations,  the  German  Einheitsubersetzung  (1979)  gives  the  deuteroca- 
nonical books  according  to  the  Vulgate  order,  while  the  Revised  English  Bible  (Great  Britain,  1989)  and  the 
New  Revised  Standard  Version  (USA  1989)  offer  these  books  in  a special  section  between  the  Prophets  and 
the  New  Testament,  in  accord  with  a practice  approved  by  the  Vatican  in  1968  and  renewed  in  1987.  But  the 
New  International  Version  (1978),  widely  used  by  evangelical  Protestants,  never  offers  the  apocrypha. 

141.  Enchiridion  locorum  communium  (1525),  Loc.  I,  Response  to  Objection  3. 

142.  De  Controversiis  christianae  fidei,  Vol.  I (1586),  Contr.  De  Verbo  Dei , Lib.  I,  cap.  10.  The  third  way  is 
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297.  In  1870  Vatican  Council  I,  in  its  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Catholic  Faith,  Dei  Filius, 
made  Bellarmine’s  first  point  into  binding  doctrine  when  it  declared  that  the  church  does  not 
confer  canonical  authority,  but  holds  the  biblical  books  “to  be  sacred  and  canonical,  not  because, 
after  having  been  carefully  composed  by  human  industry,  they  were  afterwards  approved  by  her 
authority”,  but  because  “having  been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  have  God 
as  their  author  and  have  been  delivered  as  such  to  the  Church”  (DS  3006; Tanner,  806). The  church 
and  its  hierarchy  are  recipients  of  the  inspired  and  canonical  books. 

298.  What  had  been  implicit  at  Trent  became  explicit  at  Vatican  Council  II,  namely,  that 
knowledge  of  the  biblical  canon  is  a benefit  of  the  tradition  which  comes  from  the  apostles  and 
is  understood  progressively  in  the  church.  “By  means  of  the  same  tradition,  the  full  canon  of  the 
sacred  books  is  known  to  the  church,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves  are  more  thoroughly 
understood  and  are  constantly  made  effective”  (DV  8.3).  The  canon  is  thus  a case  in  which  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition  go  together,  for  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  ongoing  public  transmission  of  the 
gospel,  summarized  in  the  rule  of  faith  and  the  creeds,  along  with  practices  that  promote  the  life 
of  faith,  that  the  canon  became  fully  known. 

299.  But  the  same  Vatican  II  document  that  ascribes  to  tradition  the  making  known  of  the 
canon  goes  on  to  urge  a many-sided  promotion  of  biblical  reading  and  study  in  the  church,  because 
of  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  the  Scriptures.  “For,  since  they  are  inspired  by  God  and  committed  to 
writing  once  and  for  all  time,  they  present  Gods  own  word  in  an  unalterable  form,  and  they  make 
the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  sound  again  and  again  in  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  apostles. . 
. . Such  is  the  force  and  power  of  the  word  of  God  that  it  is  the  church’s  support  and  strength, 
imparting  robustness  to  the  faith  of  its  daughters  and  sons  and  providing  food  for  their  souls”  (DV 
21).  Theology  and  the  ministry  of  the  word  must  take  strength  and  vitality  from  Scripture  (DV  24) 
and  all  the  faithful  are  forcefully  (vehementer)  urged  to  practice  prayerful  reading  of  Scripture  in 
which  God  converses  with  them  (DV  25). 

400.  Catholic  doctrine,  thus,  does  not  hold  what  Reformation  theology  fears  and  wants  at 
all  costs  to  avoid,  namely,  a derivation  of  scriptural  authority  as  canonical  and  binding  from  the 
authority  of  the  church’s  hierarchy  which  makes  known  the  canon. 

401.  Catholic  doctrine  furthermore  acknowledges  what  the  Reformation  stresses,  namely,  the 
inherent  power  of  the  biblical  word  to  impose  itself  as  a norm  and  guide,  that  is,  as  a “canon”  of 
life  before  God.  This  recognition  of  the  inherent  quality  of  Scripture  stands,  even  while  Catholic 
doctrine  sees  canonicity,  that  is,  public  binding  authority  for  doctrine,  life,  and  worship,  as  coming 
from  Scripture  only  in  intimate  connection,  first,  with  the  faith-life  of  believers,  who  are  formed 
by  the  expressions  of  tradition,  such  as  the  creeds,  and  in  whom  Scripture  is  recognized  as  norma- 
tive and,  second,  with  the  ministry  of  those  responsible  for  articulating,  especially  in  Councils,  a 
clear  delineation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  to  shape  public  teaching,  fife,  and 
worship  in  the  whole  church. 

4.5.2  Biblical  Interpretation:  Trent  to  Vatican  II 

402.  The  previous  section  set  forth  the  Reformation  principles  of  biblical  interpretation  (nos.  364- 
366),  especially  on  Scripture  being  its  own  interpreter  (nos.  366  and  368).  In  response,  the  Council 
of  Trent  spoke  to  the  question  of  Scripture-interpretation  as  one  topic  (DS  1507;  Tanner,  664)  in 
a longer  reform  decree  which  it  approved  on  the  same  day  that  it  issued  the  doctrinal  decree  (DS 
1501 -05;  Tanner,  663-64)  on  the  triad  Gospel- Scripture-Traditions  and  on  the  biblical  canon. The 
second  decree  was  drafted  after  the  Tridentine  Fathers  had  discussed  various  abuses  in  the  use  of 
Scripture.  First,  to  bring  uniformity  to  public  use  of  Scripture  in  the  Western  church  (in  Latin 


“excommuni  sensu  et  quasi  gustu populi  Christiania  Bellarmine  treated  the  canon  in  the  first  of  all  the  contro- 
versies because  the  Scriptures  are  for  the  Catholic  Church  “the  Word  of  God  and  rule  of  faith”  (cap.  1).  He 
marshals  long  chains  of  patristic  testimony  to  show  wide  recognition  of  the  disputed  Old  Testament  books 
declared  canonical  by  the  Councils  (Carthage  III,  Florence, Trent). 
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texts  of  the  Missal,  Liturgy  of  the  Hours,  Catechisms,  etc.),  the  decree  declared  the  Vulgate  to 
be  the  official  Latin  version  (DS  1506;  Tanner,  664). 143  Then  Trent  issued,  in  a dense  paragraph, 
norms  to  correct  malpractice  in  biblical  interpretation. 

403.  On  interpretation,  two  recent  precedents  had  gone  before  Trent.  (1)  The  Fifth  Lateran 
Council  had  in  1516  censured  preachers  who  twist  the  meaning  of  Scripture  by  their  own  rash  and 
idiosyncratic  interpretations,  e.g.,  in  predicting  the  day  of  judgment.  Preachers  are  to  preach  and 
explain  “the  gospel  truth  and  Holy  Scripture  in  accordance  with  the  exposition,  interpretation,  and 
commentaries  that  the  church  or  long  use  has  approved.”144  (2)  In  France,  the  Council  of  Sens,  for 
the  region  of  Paris,  had  in  1528  taken  up  issues  of  early  Reformation  controversy  and  first  posited 
the  authority  and  truth  of  Scripture  by  citing  2 Pet  2:20-  21  and  2 Tim  3:16-17,  before  going  on 
to  decry  arbitrary  interpretations.  Against  heretics,  who  always  claim  to  be  interpreting  Scripture, 
one  must  penetrate  to  the  deeper  meaning  by  following  “ecclesiastical  interpreters”.  When  con- 
flicts arise  over  the  faith,  it  is  often  not  enough  to  amass  Scripture  texts,  but  eventually  the  certain 
and  infallible  authority  of  the  church  must  intervene  to  setde  the  dispute.  The  same  church  which 
discerns  canonical  books  from  apocryphal  ones  is  able  to  discern  “the  catholic  meaning  from  a 
heretical  meaning.”145  The  same  decree,  however,  had  located  the  ecclesial  authority  for  settling 
doctrinal  questions  in  Councils,  which  are  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.146 

404.  Trent’s  regulatory  paragraph  combines  Fifth  Laterans  aim  of  excluding  arbitrary,  non- 
traditional  interpretations  with  the  Council  of  Sens’s  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  when 
Scripture  is  being  interpreted  as  the  source  of  the  faith  and  Christian  practice:  The  council  further 
decrees,  in  order  to  control  those  of  unbalanced  character,  that  no  one,  relying  on  his  personal 
judgment  in  matters  of  faith  and  customs  which  are  linked  to  the  establishment  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, shall  dare  to  interpret  the  sacred  Scriptures  either  by  twisting  its  text  to  his  individual  mean- 
ing in  opposition  to  that  which  has  been  and  is  held  by  holy  mother  church,  whose  function  it  is 
to  pass  judgment  concerning  the  true  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures;  or  by 
giving  meanings  contrary  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers  (DS  1507;  Tanner,  664).  Here 
the  Fathers  and  the  church,  especially  the  conciliar  tradition,  are  a negative  norm  coming  from  the 
past,  against  which  the  Bible  should  not  be  construed.  The  “judgment  of  the  church”  functions  in 
the  present,  doing  what  the  Council  of  Sens  attributed  to  councils,  namely,  assessing  and  judging 
what  interpreters  are  putting  forth  as  biblical  expressions  of  the  faith  and  of  the  right  forms  of 
Christian  life  and  worship.  Without  use  of  the  term,  the  church’s  “magisterium”  of  official  teaching 
is  becoming  a part  of  the  Catholic  doctrinal  tradition. 

405.  In  1870  Vatican  Council  I renewed  Trent’s  reform  decree  on  biblical  interpretation  in  the 
Dogmatic  Constitution,  Dei  Filius  but  with  a change,  because  it  affirmed  that  the  church’s  sensus 
Scripturae,  a negative  norm  in  Trent,  is  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  (DS  3007;  Tanner,  806). 
But  in  the  wake  of  Vatican  I,  the  limits  of  the  ecclesial  sensus  became  evident  as  the  Magisterium 
insistendy  urged  Catholics  to  take  up  the  work  of  scholarly  Scripture  study,  with  the  tools  of 


143.  Trent  declared  the  Vulgate  “authentic”  for  public  use  in  the  Western  Church  of  the  Roman  Rite  at  a 
time  when  new  Latin  translations  were  circulating,  such  as  Psalters  from  the  Hebrew  by  Felice  de  Prato 
(1515),  Agostino  Giustiniani  (1516),  and  in  Cardinal  Cajetan’s  Psalms  Commentary  (1527).  Erasmus  had 
published  his  new  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament,  alongside  the  Greek  text,  in  1516.  Sante  Pagnini,  OP, 
had  brought  out  a Latin  Bible  in  1528  in  which  the  Old  Testament  was  a new  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Isidore  Clarius,  OSB,  published  another  Hebrew-based  Old  Testament  in  a Bible  of  1542.  A theologian 
of  influence  on  Trent,  J.  Dreido  of  Louvain,  had  defended  the  Vulgate  in  1535,  not  as  inspired  or  inerrant, 
but  as  a long-used  instrument  of  transmitting  the  faith.  Where  it  renders  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
inadequately,  it  does  not  support  any  heresy  nor  is  it  thereby  dangerous  for  public  use.  The  Presidents  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  asked  the  Pope  to  have  the  Vulgate  revised,  so  it  might  be  a “pure  and  genuine”  edition, 
while  also  calling  for  preparation  of  corrected  Hebrew  and  Greek  biblical  texts.  CT,  5, 29  and  1, 

144.  Tanner,  636. 

145.  Mansi,  52,1164. 

146.  Ibid.,  1163f. 
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linguistic,  historical,  and  literary  expertise.  One  does  not  achieve  a recovery  and  exposition  of  the 
biblical  witness  to  revelation  and  the  life  of  faith  by  recourse  to  what  the  church,  in  the  teaching  of 
Councils  and  Popes,  holds  and  teaches,  for  other  interpreters  must  enter  this  work.147 

406.  Vatican  II  declared,  as  belonging  to  the  apostolic  faith,  the  conviction  that  Scripture  is 
sacred  and  canonical,  because  its  authors  wrote  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (DV  11). 
The  Constitution  continues  by  saying  that  Scripture  therefore  conveys  without  error  the  truth 
which  God,  intending  to  foster  our  salvation,  wanted  set  down.  But  the  recovery  of  that  truth,  by 
interpretation,  is  then  presented  in  DV  12  as  a many-sided  enterprise,  involving  both  (1)  a read- 
ing based  on  the  application  of  the  scholarly  means  to  recover  what  the  original  authors  intended 
to  communicate  and  (2)  a reading  in  faith,  attuned  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  draws  (i)  on  the 
whole  content  and  Christ-centered  unity  of  Scripture,  (ii)  on  the  church’s  tradition,  in  which 
Scripture  has  had  its  ongoing  impact;  and  (iii)  on  “the  analogy  of  faith,”  that  is,  the  coherence  of 
the  articles  of  faith  in  the  economy  of  revelation.  Insofar  as  interpretation  is  an  ecclesial  work,  (3) 
it  is  “ultimately  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church”,  to  which  God  has  entrusted  the  ministry 
of  guarding  and  interpreting  his  word.  But  the  Church’s  judgment,  the  Council  states,  develops 
toward  maturity  in  its  teaching  activity  under  the  influence  of  exegetical  contributions  resulting 
from  the  aforementioned  scholarly  and  faith-based  readings  of  the  sacred  text. 

407.  Before  taking  up  the  question  of  the  magisterium  and  church  doctrine,  an  interim  proposal 
may  be  offered  on  the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  views  of  authentic  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  First, 
when  Catholic  doctrine  holds  that  the  “judgment  of  the  church”  has  a role  in  authentic  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  it  does  not  attribute  to  the  church’s  magisterium  a monopoly  over  interpretation, 
which  adherents  of  the  Reformation  righdy  fear  and  reject.  Before  the  Reformation,  major  figures 
had  indicated  the  ecclesial  plurality  of  interpreters  (cf.  no.  351,  above).  When  Vatican  II  speaks  of 
the  church  having  an  “ultimate  judgment”  (DV  12)  it  clearly  eschews  a monopolistic  claim  that 
the  Magisterium  is  the  sole  organ  of  interpretation,  which  is  confirmed  both  by  the  century-old 
official  promotion  of  Catholic  biblical  studies  and  the  recognition  in  DV  12  of  the  role  of  exegesis 
in  the  maturing  of  magisterial  teaching. 

408.  Because  the  Scripture  comes  from  God,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  single 
organ,  even  an  ultimate  one,  is  able  to  offer  an  exhaustive  interpretation  of  Scripture’s  meaning.  In 
fact,  the  interventions  of  the  teaching  office  focus  primarily,  not  on  biblical  texts  themselves,  but 
on  interpretations  of  Scripture  which  are  circulating  publicly  and  impinging  on  the  teaching  of 
the  doctrinal  heritage.  The  magisterial  judgment  discerns  the  value  of  interpretations,  as  it  assesses 
them  in  the  framework  of  the  church’s  ongoing  responsibility  to  carry  on  public  teaching  of  true 
doctrine  and  to  promote  authentic  sacramental  worship. 

409.  Second,  one  should  recall  the  extensive  attention  given  by  Catholics  to  the  doctrine  of 
biblical  inspiration,  both  in  authoritative  teaching  and  in  theology.148  This  grounds  the  conviction 
held  in  common  with  the  Reformation  that  the  Spirit-inspired  biblical  text  has  its  own  efficacy 
in  conveying  revealed  truth  that  forms  minds  and  hearts,  as  affirmed  in  2 Tim  3:17  and  stated  by 
Vatican  II  (DV  21-  25;  cf.  no.  399,  above). 


147.  The  Popes  sought  to  promote  Catholic  biblical  studies  in  encyclicals  of  1893  (Leo  XIII,  Providentissmus 
Deus ),  1920  (Benedict  XV,  Spiritus  Paraclitus ),  and  1943  (Pius  XII,  Divino  affiante  Spiritu ).  The  Pontifical 
Biblical  Commission,  after  curtailing  scholarly  freedom  by  its  anti-modernist  guidelines  under  Pius  X (1905- 
14),  became  an  instance  of  positive  promotion  in  1941  ( Letter  to  the  Bishops  of  Italy  in  defense  of  philological, 
historical,  and  literary  analysis  of  Scripture),  1964  {Instruction  on  the  development  of the  content  of the  Gospels),  and 
1993  {The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Church). 

148.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired  the  biblical  authors  has  been  declared  by  Vatican  I (DS  3006;  Tanner,  806), 
Leo  XIII  (DS  3292-93),  and  Vatican  II  (DV  11).  Between  1870  and  1960,  influential  theological  accounts 
of  inspiration  were  proposed  by  J.B.  Franzelin,  M.-J.  Lagrange,  A.  Bea,  K.  Rahner,  L.  Alonso  Schoekel,  and 
P.  Benoit. 
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410.  But  Catholics  hold  that  this  efficacy  has  been  operative  in  the  church  over  time,  not 
only  in  individual  believers  but  as  well  in  the  ecclesial  tradition,  both  in  high-level  doctrinal 
expressions  such  as  the  rule  of  faith,  creeds,  and  conciliar  teaching,  and  in  the  principal  struc- 
tures of  public  worship.149  The  saving  truth  of  Scripture  has  come  to  expression  in  formulations 
which  are  both  comprehensive  of  Scripture’s  witness  to  God’s  saving  work  and  at  times  quite 
pointed  on  critical  points  of  dogmatic  clarification.  Scripture  has  made  itself  present  in  the 
tradition,  which  is  therefore  able  to  play  an  essential  hermeneutical  role.  Vatican  II  does  not 
say  that  the  tradition  gives  rise  to  new  truths  beyond  Scripture,  but  that  it  conveys  certainty 
about  revelation  attested  by  Scripture.150  Therefore  Catholics  are  reserved  about  the  statement 
that  “Scripture  interprets  itself”,  since  it  is  applied  to  the  formation  of  a certain  faith  in  God’s 
revelation.  But  Catholics  do  not  deny  the  basis  of  the  Reformation’s  “self-interpreting”  Scrip- 
ture, namely  its  efficacious  power.  In  Catholic  parlance,  because  of  its  inspiration  Scripture  is,  in 
fact,  “the  highest  authority  in  matters  of  faith”,  even  when  it  must  be  linked,  for  the  reason  just 
stated,  with  “Sacred  Tradition,  as  indispensable  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God”  (Pope 
John  Paul  II,  Ut  unum  sint,  1995,  no.  79). 

4.5.3  The  Teaching  Office  in  Catholic  Doctrine 

411.  Section  4.4  included  an  account  of  the  teaching  ministries  and  processes  which  serve  the 
transmission  and  communication  of  doctrine  in  Lutheran  churches  (nos.  367,  372-373,  and  383- 
387,  above).  To  carry  forward  a dialogue  in  this  area,  the  present  section  offers  fundamental  con- 
siderations on  the  church’s  magisterium  as  this  has  developed  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  is 
understood  in  Catholic  theology. 

412.  It  is  only  right,  first,  to  register  a Catholic  appreciation  for  several  Lutheran  convictions 
expressed  in  section  4.4  of  this  Part.  Catholics  agree  with  Lutherans  that  correct  doctrine  is  essen- 
tial in  shaping  a right  relation  of  faith  with  God  and  with  his  saving  work  in  Christ  (cf.  no.  367, 
above).  Catholics  agree  on  the  importance  of  a ministry  of  regional  oversight  of  teaching  to  care 
for  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  teaching  (nos.  372  and  384,  above),  even  while  they  see  this  related 
to  the  universal  episcope  of  the  Successor  of  Peter.  But  along  with  Lutherans,  Catholics  also 
ascribe  to  the  Holy  Spirit  the  effective  maintaining  of  the  church  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  and  in 
correct  celebration  of  the  sacraments  (cf.  no.  379,  above).  Human  teachers  and  office-holders  serve 
this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

413.  However,  beyond  these  shared  convictions,  the  teaching  office  of  the  Catholic  Church  has 
taken  on  a structure  and  mode  of  operation  notably  different  from  Lutheran  teaching  ministries, 
as  presented  above  in  Section  4.4.2  (nos.  376-389).  As  an  instance  of  teaching,  the  petrine  office 
has  exercised  a major  role,  along  lines  suggested  earlier  (cf.  above,  Part  2,  no.88).  The  two  Vatican 
Councils  have  spoken  on  magisterial  infallibility  and  the  papal  office,  but  also  on  episcopal  collegi- 
ality  and  the  s ensus fidelium.  Significant  clarifications  have  been  made  regarding  the  different  levels 
of  doctrinal  binding  force  of  magisterial  utterances.  In  order  to  advance  the  Lutheran-Catholic 
ecumenical  exchange,  the  following  paragraphs  offer  a clarifying  sketch  of  this  development. 

414.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  understanding  of  the  Catholic  teaching  office  (mag- 
isterium) came  to  be  clearly  distinguished  and  defined  in  its  contemporary  meaning  as  the  office 
of  binding  teaching  exercised  by  the  bishops  of  the  church.  Now  recognized  as  distinct  from  sac- 
ramental powers  ( potestas  ordinis ) and  from  jurisdiction  in  church  governance  ( potestas  iudictio- 
nis)y  the  power  to  teach  ( potestas  magisterii)  was  identified  as  also  essential  to  the  episcopal  office 
in  the  church.  This  resulted  from  a development  by  which,  beginning  in  the  sixteenth  century, 


149.  Catholics  find  central  biblical  contents  conveyed  in  a vital  manner  by  the  yearly  cycles  of  liturgical  sea- 
sons and  feasts,  as  well  as  by  the  binding  structure  of  prayer“to  the  Father,  through  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.” 

150.  After  describing  the  coordinate  roles  of  Scripture  and  Tradition  in  communicating  God’s  Word,  the 
Council  concludes:  “Thus  it  is  that  the  church  does  not  draw  its  certainty  about  all 
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increased  emphasis  had  fallen  on  the  role  of  the  hierarchy  in  preserving  the  truths  of  faith  and 
as  a consequence  the  church’s  remaining  in  the  truth  became  increasingly  dependent  upon  the 
teaching  office  of  bishops  and  especially  the  Pope. 

415.  Corresponding  to  this  development,  emphasis  shifted  from  the  indefectibility  of  the 
whole  church  to  the  infallibility  of  the  teaching  office.  This  resulted,  in  the  centuries  after  the 
Council  of  Trent,  from  the  church  finding  itself  confronted  by  the  modern  criticism  of  revelation 
and  the  claim  of  autonomy  of  the  human  subject,  which  brought  to  the  fore  the  issue  of  how  to 
effectively  guarantee  the  objective  truth  of  revelation.  An  influential  current  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Catholic  ecclesiology  conceived  in  a juridical  manner  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Pope  as 
a type  of  sovereignty  adequate  to  guarantee  the  secure  preservation  of  revelation  and  as  supplying 
the  condition  making  possible  a doctrinal  judgment  of  ultimate  binding  force. 

416.  Influences  from  this  historical  context  left  their  mark  on  Pastor  aeternus,  the  Constitution 
of  Vatican  I which  defines  the  authority  held  by  the  Pope  when  he  exercises  his  petrine  ministry  in 
essential  points  of  faith  and  morals  by  infallibly  proclaiming  the  faith  of  the  church.  What  Vatican 
I taught,  however,  was  related  to  historical  factors,  since  it  intended  to  exclude  the  Gallican  tenet 
that  the  certainty  of  papal  ex  cathedra  teachings  arises  exclusively  from  the  subsequent  assent  of 
the  church  to  them.  Against  this,  Vatican  I declares  that  infallible  teachings  of  the  Pope  are  bind- 
ing “of  themselves,  and  not  by  the  consent  of  the  church”  (DS  3074;  Tanner,  816),  thus  ruling  out 
the  existence  of  any  instance  of  decision  over  the  Pope  by  which  his  infallible  teaching  would  be 
subject  to  a reservation. 

417.  Pastor  aeternus  teaches  that  the  Pope,  when  he  teaches  ex  cathedra  as  universal  Pastor,  is 
protected  from  error  by  the  charism  of  infallibility.  This  charism  is  given  to  him  personally,  specifi- 
cally when  he  exercises  his  office  at  its  highest  level  of  authority.  But  while  the  Fathers  of  Vatican 
I were  convinced  that  the  Pope  would  investigate  the  sensus  ecclesiae  by  hearing  the  testimony  of 
the  bishops,  they  did  not  make  this  a formal  condition  of  a doctrinal  definition.151 

418.  According  to  Vatican  I,  infallible  teaching  concerns  doctrinal  matters  essential  to  faith 
and  morals  which  come  from  God’s  revelation.  Following  Vatican  I,  a systematic  account  was 
worked  out  concerning  the  further  levels  of  official  church  teaching,  with  their  different  degrees  of 
binding  authority  and  of  force  of  law.152  Concerning  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  teaching 
authority,  as  indicated  above  (no.  408)  is  less  concerned  with  clarifying  the  exegesis  of  particular 
passages  than  with  discerning  the  coherence  of  interpretations  with  the  sense  of  Scripture  which 
the  church  has  received  and  brought  to  expression  in  her  creed  and  articles  of  faith. 

419.  Vatican  Council  II  aimed  to  broaden  the  ecclesiological  oudook  of  Vatican  I by  taking 
account  of  the  roles  in  the  church  of  the  episcopate  and  of  the  whole  people  of  God.  Also  the 
Council’s  return  to  the  original  Christian  sources  produced  new  orientations,  as  when  the  Con- 
stitution on  Divine  Revelation  declares,  “This  magisterium  is  not  superior  to  the  Word  of  God, 
but  is  its  servant.  It  teaches  only  what  has  been  handed  on  to  it.  At  the  divine  command  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  listens  to  this  devoutly,  guards  it  with  dedication  and  expounds  it 
faithfully”  (DV  10).  Vatican  II’s  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church  modifies  the  treatment  of 
the  hierarchy  and  papal  infallibility  by  placing  them  within  the  witness  given  by  the  whole  people 
of  God  in  its  prophetic  role. 

420.  The  people  as  a whole  have  a faith  that  does  not  err,  as  described  in  LG  12.  The  whole 
body  of  the  faithful,  who  have  received  an  anointing  which  comes  from  the  Holy  One  (cf.  1 Jn 


151.  The  official  report  on  the  meaning  of  Pastor  aeternus,  given  by  Bp.  Vincent  Gasser,  stresses  the  essential 
connection  between  (1)  the  agreement  of  the  church  in  union  with  the  whole  teaching  office,  which  is  a rule 
of  faith  for  the  Pope,  and  (2)  the  action  by  which  the  Pope  issues  an  infallible  definition  of  a content  of  faith. 
(Mansi,  vol.  52,  cols.  1213D-1214A,  1216D). 

152.  These  were  set  forth  recently  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  in  its  1990  Instruction 
on  the  Ecclesial  Vocation  of  the  Theologian,  nos.  15-17  and  23-24.  The  document  is  given  in  Origins  20 
(5  July  1990),  pp.  118-126. 
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2:20.27),  cannot  be  mistaken  in  belief.  It  shows  this  characteristic  through  the  entire  people’s 
supernatural  sense  of  the  faith,  when  “from  the  bishops  to  the  last  of  the  faithful”  (Augustine)  it 
manifests  a universal  consensus  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals.  By  this  sense  of  faith,  aroused  and 
sustained  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the  people  of  God,  guided  by  the  sacred  magisterium  which  it 
faithfully  obey,  receive  not  the  word  of  human  beings,  but  truly  the  word  of  God  (cf.  1 Thess  2:13), 
“the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints”  (Jude  3).  The  people  unfailingly  adhere  to  this  faith, 
penetrate  it  more  deeply  through  right  judgment,  and  apply  it  more  fully  in  daily  life. 

421.  The  whole  people  of  God  thus  become  bearers  of  revelation  and  subjects  who  carry 
ahead  tradition.  By  their  sensus  fidei , stemming  from  the  Holy  Spirit’s  anointing,  they  cannot 
err  in  faith.  The  text  moves  beyond  a solely  passive  infallibility  in  receiving  what  comes  from 
an  active  infallibility  of  the  magisterium.  The  people  of  God  is  instead  originally  addressed  by 
revelation  and  responds  actively  by  the  sense  of  faith.  Led  by  the  magisterium,  they  accept  a 
specific  message  of  God’s  word,  penetrate  it  with  true  discernment,  and  apply  it  in  life.  The 
sensus  fidei  enables  people  to  recognize  revelation  and  calls  forth  a relation  of  connaturality 
with  the  truth  handed  down.  In  virtue  of  this  vital  relationship,  the  people  are  able  to  discern 
truth  and  falsehood  in  questions  of  faith  and  grasp  revelation  on  a deeper  level  so  as  to  live  in 
correspondence  with  it. 

422.  Within  the  people  of  God,  bishops  have  a pastoral  ministry  that  includes  magisterial 
teaching.  Vatican  II  restates  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  but  places  it  within  episcopal  col- 
legiality  (LG  25).  The  college  cannot  act  without  its  head,  but  correspondingly  the  papal  magis- 
terium functions  within  the  communion  of  the  universal  episcopal  college.  All  who  exercise  the 
magisterium  must  use  the  appropriate  means  to  make  sure  that  they  teach  in  accord  with  revela- 
tion: “The  Roman  Pontiff  and  the  bishops,  in  virtue  of  their  office  and  because  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  matter,  are  assiduous  in  examining  revelation  by  every  suitable  means  and  in  expressing  it 
properly”  (LG  25). 

423.  Lumen  gentium  repeated  Vatican  I’s  statement  on  the  irreformability  of  papal  definitions 
by  their  own  nature,  and  not  by  the  consent  of  the  church.153  But  Vatican  II  also  emphasized  the 
sensus  fidelium , for  through  the  Spirit,  “Christ’s  whole  flock  is  maintained  in  the  unity  of  the  faith 
and  makes  progress  in  it”  (LG  25). 

424.  Thus,  while  the  magisterium  is  not  simply  the  transmitter  of  teachings  already  held  by  the 
church,  it  is  also  clear  that  definitions  influenced  by  the  charism  of  the  teaching  office  will  find 
an  echo  in  the  faith  of  the  church  and  call  forth  assent.  If  this  were  not  forthcoming,  it  could  well 
indicate  that  proper  limits  were  not  observed  and  the  necessary  conditions  had  not  been  fulfilled 
for  a magisterial  action  to  be  infallible. 

425.  The  whole  body  of  Christ  is  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  a supernatural  “sense  of 
faith”  gives  believers  the  ability  to  recognize  the  word  of  God  in  what  is  taught  and  to  grow  in  per- 
sonal understanding  of  God  and  his  saving  work.  Thereby,  in  communion  with  other  instances  of 
witness,  the  faithful  constitute  an  indispensable  means  toward  maintaining  the  church  in  the  truth. 

426.  When  one  considers  the  church’s  teaching  office  in  a broader  historical  perspective,  it 
becomes  clear  that  magisterial  formulations  of  truths  of  faith  do  not  in  fact  communicate  the  truth 
in  its  fullness.  They  do  clarify  necessary  lines  of  demarcation  which  ensure  that  the  church  remains 
faithful  to  the  truth  of  faith.  But  the  setting  of  boundaries  against  theological  conceptions  incom- 
patible with  Catholic  doctrine  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a painful  loss  that  impoverishes  the 
full  recognition  of  the  truth  of  faith.  Rejecting  an  error  in  a moment  of  confrontation  brings  with 
it  the  danger  of  a one-sided  fixation  on  the  contrary  of  what  was  seen  to  be  erroneous. 


153.  As  stated  in  the  Introduction  to  this  study  document,  the  present  Commission  has  not  included  in  its 
dialogue  an  exchange  focused  on  the  special  teaching  ministry  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Other  Lutheran- 
Catholic  dialogues  have  treated  this,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Also,  papal  teaching  has  not 
played  a major  role  in  our  study  document,  in  which  at  critical  points  Catholic  doctrine  has  been  drawn  from 
the  Councils  of  Trent,  Vatican  I,  and  Vatican  II. 
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427.  Also,  while  magisterial  teachings  issued  as  fully  obligating  represent  for  Catholics  a neces- 
sary word  of  the  church  in  given  situations,  history  shows  that  they  are  not  the  church’s  last  word. 
Such  definitions  can  settle  controversies  threatening  the  identity  and  integrity  of  the  truth  of 
faith,  but  beyond  this  they  need  to  be  received  by  the  faith  of  the  church,  in  order  to  be  recognized 
in  their  lasting  significance  for  keeping  the  church  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  This  reception  of 
magisterial  teaching  has  the  support  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  who  maintains  the  whole  church  in 
the  truth,  and  thereby  an  aspect  of  truth  which  was  first  excluded  as  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith 
can  subsequendy,  amid  the  appropriation  of  the  magisterial  teaching,  be  taken  up  again  in  a form 
reconcilable  with  the  faith  of  the  church. 

428.  When  the  teaching  authority  gives  positive  expositions  of  the  faith  of  the  church,  it 
intends  to  show  the  interconnections  of  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  so  as  to  guide  believers  toward 
understand  better  the  entire  truth  of  the  gospel.  To  the  extent  that  such  teaching  claims  to  be 
infallible,  its  positive  content  not  only  serves  proclamation  in  a given  moment,  but  also  the  future 
content  of  the  church’s  faith,  which  is  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  penetrate  the  truth  of  faith  with  a 
deeper  understanding.  What  is  especially  emphatic  in  a given  intervention  comes  in  time  to  find 
its  appropriate  location  in  the  hierarchy  of  truths  (UR  11).  Presentation  by  the  magisterium  of  the 
truth  of  faith  along  with  clarifications  of  the  binding  force  of  particular  contents  does  not  mean 
that  such  a presentation  prevents  the  church  in  the  future  from  finding  under  the  lead  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  new  formulations  of  its  faith  which  correspond  better  to  the  challenges  of  new  historical 
situations.  The  actual  development  of  the  Catholic  sense  of  faith  shows  its  ongoing  movement 
through  crises  and  conflicts  toward  the  original  fullness  of  truth  concerning  God’s  saving  work 
that  the  gospel  proclaimed  once  and  for  all. 

4.6  The  Church  Maintained  in  the  Truth:  Conclusions 

Introduction 

429.  This  dialogue  intends  to  contribute  to  bringing  about  full  communion  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Lutheran  churches  of  the  world.  Such  communion  requires  a common  profession 
of  the  truth  given  to  humankind  by  God’s  saving  work  and  word.  In  moving  toward  this  goal,  the 
differences  in  faith  and  doctrine  between  Lutherans  and  Catholics  must  be  examined  in  common, 
with  the  aim  of  discovering  convictions  held  in  common  and  of  clarifying  whether  differing  theo- 
logical explanations  are  open  to  reconciliation. 

430.  This  Part  has  examined  how  our  two  traditions  understand  the  means  by  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  works  in  the  church  to  maintain  it  in  the  truth  of  faith  and  sound  doctrine  coming  from 
the  apostles.  It  has  reported  the  results  of  investigations  of  the  New  Testament  (4.2),  of  early  and 
medieval  expressions  and  servants  of  teaching  the  truth  coming  from  God  in  Christ  (4.3),  of 
Lutheran  convictions  on  the  canon,  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  the  teaching  ministry  (4.4), 
and  of  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  canon,  biblical  interpretation,  and  the  teaching  office  (4.5). 

431.  This  section  now  presents  the  results  in  two  steps.  (1)  From  what  has  gone  before,  both  in 
explicit  statements  and  in  operative  presuppositions,  three  significant  foundational  convictions  held 
in  common  will  be  named.  This  is  the  area  of  full  consensus.  (2)  Out  of  what  has  been  discovered  in 
this  phase  of  dialogue,  three  topics  of  differentiated  consensus  will  be  named,  in  which  the  remain- 
ing differences  have  been  shown  not  to  be  church-dividing.  This  is  the  area  of  reconciled  diversity. 

4.6.1  Shared  Foundational  Convictions  of  Faith 

A.  The  Gospel  of  God’s  Grace  in  Christ 

432.  First,  Lutherans  and  Catholics  fully  agree  that  God  has  issued  in  human  history  a message  of 
grace  and  truth,  by  word  and  deed,  which  culminated  in  the  saving  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  which  Easter  witnesses  testify  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jesus  Christ  is  God’s 
definitive  and  personal  word  of  grace,  transcending  God’s  manifestation  of  himself  through  Moses 
and  the  prophets.  As  affirmed  in  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification,  by  our 
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common  faith  in  the  gospel  we  hold  to  the  heart  of  the  New  Testament  witness  to  God’s  saving 
action  in  Christ,  namely  that  our  new  life  is  solely  due  to  the  forgiving  and  renewing  mercy  that 
God  imparts  as  a gift  and  we  receive  in  faith.  For  we  believe  that  God  is  with  us  to  deliver  us  by 
his  free  gift  from  sin  and  death  and  to  raise  us  to  eternal  life  (JDDJ  17  and  36). 

B.  The  Gospel  and  the  Church 

433.  Second,  Catholics  and  Lutherans  fully  agree  that  God’s  revelation  of  himself  in  Jesus  Christ 
for  human  salvation  continues  to  be  announced  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  that  the  apostles  first 
preached  and  taught,  as  they  gathered  communities  of  believers  in  whose  hearts  the  Holy  Spirit 
inscribed  the  message  of  grace  and  truth.  By  this  gospel,  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  shows  him- 
self to  be  alive  and  active  to  save,  as  the  church  continues  to  proclaim  him  by  word  and  sacrament. 
The  church  of  every  age  stands  under  the  imperative  to  preserve  in  continuous  succession  God’s 
word  of  saving  truth.  Made  bold  by  Christ’s  promise  to  be  with  his  disciples  always,  the  church 
carries  out  his  mandate  to  announce  his  gospel  in  every  place  from  generation  to  generation. 

C.  The  Gospel,  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  and  the  Church’s  Teaching  and  Life 

434.  Third,  the  Scriptures  are  for  Lutherans  and  Catholics  the  source,  rule,  guideline,  and  criterion 
of  correctness  and  purity  of  the  church’s  proclamation,  of  its  elaboration  of  doctrine,  and  of  its 
sacramental  and  pastoral  practice.  For  in  the  midst  of  the  first  communities  formed  by  Christ’s 
aposdes,  the  New  Testament  books  emerged,  under  the  Holy  Spirit’s  inspiration,  through  the 
preaching  and  teaching  of  the  apostolic  gospel.  These  books,  together  with  the  sacred  books  of 
Israel  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  to  make  present  for  all  ages  the  truth  of  God’s  word,  so  as  to  form 
faith  and  guide  believers  in  a life  worthy  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  By  the  biblical  canon,  the  church 
does  not  constitute,  but  instead  recognizes,  the  inherent  authority  of  the  prophetic  and  apostolic 
Scriptures.  Consequently,  the  church’s  preaching  and  whole  life  must  be  nourished  and  ruled 
by  the  Scriptures  constantly  heard  and  studied.  True  interpretation  and  application  of  Scripture 
maintains  church  teaching  in  the  truth. 

4.6.2  Topics  of  Reconciled  Diversity 

435.  Recalling  that,  because  of  the  differences  of  times  and  places,  the  one  truth  of  the  gospel  has 
to  take  on  a variety  of  expressions,  we  turn  to  show  how  our  different  traditions  can,  on  topics  of 
significant  differences,  mutually  recognize  in  each  other  the  shared  truth  of  the  apostolic  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.154 

A.  The  Canon  of  Scripture  and  the  Church 

436.  Lutherans  hold  that  the  complex  historical  process  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the  church  were  conferring  on  Scripture  an  authority  over 
faith  and  life,  but  instead,  that  through  reading  the  books  and  teaching  their  content,  the  church 
was  coming  to  perceive  and  acknowledge,  under  the  Holy  Sprit’s  guidance,  the  books’  canonical 
authority,  to  which  the  church  submitted. 

437.  Catholics  hold,  in  line  with  formulations  of  Vatican  Councils  I and  II,  that  the  books 
of  Holy  Scripture  are  transmitted  to  the  church  as  inspired,  sacred,  and  canonical  (DS  3006; 
Tanner,  806;  DV  11.1).  In  issuing  fists  of  the  canonical  books,  bishops  and  church  councils  were 
not  constituting  the  books  as  normative  testimonies  to  God’s  saving  work  and  word,  but  were 
recognizing  that  they  were  such  in  themselves  and  in  their  effective  contribution  to  the  faith  and 
fife  of  the  church.  When  theological  accounts  of  the  canon  identify  persons  in  ministries  who 
specified  which  books  were  received  as  canonical,  Catholics  see  in  this  an  indication  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  public  teaching  and  the  worship  of  the  church,  in  which  the  canonical  books 
have  primary  roles. 


154.  Interim  considerations  pointing  to  reconciled  diversity  were  already  given  above  in  nos.  400-401,  on  the 
biblical  canon  and  the  church,  and  in  407-409,  on  biblical  interpretation  in  Lutheran  and  Catholic  accounts. 
Also,  no.  412  showed  an  initial  convergence  on  doctrine  and  the  teaching  ministry. 
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438.  This  conception  is  compatible  with  the  Lutheran  position  sketched  above,  namely,  that 
the  core  of  the  canon  came  to  its  ecclesial  validity  because  the  message  of  its  books  validated  itself. 
But  certainty  about  what  makes  a book  canonical  does  not  exclude  different  conceptions  about 
the  outer  boundaries  of  Scripture.  The  question  of  the  number  of  canonical  books  is  secondary  to 
the  qualitative  issue  of  canonicity,  which  corresponds  to  there  being  among  Lutheran  churches  no 
magisterial  determination  of  the  limits  of  the  canon. 

439.  Luthers  judgment  that  the  Apocrypha  are  not  part  of  Holy  Scripture155  and  the  Council 
of  Trent’s  decision  to  include  them  in  the  canon156  have  led  to  the  traditional  Lutheran-Catholic 
difference  over  the  limits  of  the  canon.  Nevertheless  Luther  also  held  that  the  Apocrypha  were 
“useful  and  valuable  for157  reading”  and  this  led  to  their  being  printed,  not  only  in  Luthers  pub- 
lished Bibles  of  1534  and  1545,  but  as  well  also  in  numerous  editions  of  the  Bible  brought  out 
down  to  today  under  Lutheran  auspices.  Naturally  they  are  given  in  today’s  interconfessional 
editions  of  the  Bible  and  several  readings  from  the  Apocrypha  occur  in  contemporary  Lutheran 
liturgical  lectionaries  (Cf.  no.  394,  footnote  133,  above). 

440.  Among  Lutherans  a new  evaluation  of  the  Apocrypha  and  of  their  belonging  to  the 
canon  is  presently  underway,  especially  among  exegetes.  When  they  face  the  issue  of  the  unity  of 
Scripture,  with  an  awareness  shaped  by  historical-critical  principles,  many  Scripture  scholars  are 
emphasizing  three  considerations.  (1)  When  the  New  Testament  books  were  being  composed,  the 
canon  of  the  writings  that  became  the  “Old  Testament ’’was  not  yet  definitively  fixed.  (2)  The  Holy 
Scripture  of  earliest  Christianity  was  mainly  the  Septuagint.  (3)  If  one  limits  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  Hebrew  canon,  then  a huge  gap  is  left  in  the  tradition-process  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  grasp  the  New  Testament  in  its  unity  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Thus  the  question  of  the  unity  of  Scripture,  in  the  changed  context  of  today,  brings  with  it  a 
change  in  the  controversy  over  the  limits  of  the  canon  and  reduces  its  importance. 

441.  Therefore  regarding  the  biblical  canon  and  the  church,  Lutherans  and  Catholics  are  in 
such  an  extensive  agreement  on  the  source  of  the  Bible’s  canonical  authority  that  their  remaining 
differences  over  the  extent  of  the  canon  are  not  of  such  weight  to  justify  continued  ecclesial  divi- 
sion. In  this  area,  there  is  unity  in  reconciled  diversity.  However,  this  fundamental  agreement  on 
the  canon  makes  it  imperative  to  clarify  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  positions  on  the  role  of  tradi- 
tion in  biblical  interpretation  and  on  the  office  of  teaching  in  the  church. 

B.  Scripture  and  Tradition 

442.  Catholics  and  Lutherans  agree,  not  only  that  Scripture  developed  historically  from  a process 
of  tradition  both  in  Israel  and  the  apostolic  church,  but  as  well  that  Scripture  is  oriented  toward  a 
process  of  being  interpreted  in  the  context  of  ecclesial  tradition. 

443.  When  Catholics  affirm  that  tradition  is  indispensable  in  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
of  God  (Ut  unum  sint,  79;  cf.  nos.  404-406,  above),  they  are  connecting  the  gospel  and  Scripture 
with  the  Christian  faith  lived  and  transmitted  in  history,  where  transmission  has  given  rise  to 
valid  expressions  of  that  faith.  Such  expressions  are:  the  rule  of  faith  (nos.  320-322,  above);  creeds, 
particularly  that  of  Nicaea-Constantinople  (nos.  323-326,  above);  and  conciliar  formulations  of 
articles  of  faith  (nos.  337-340,  above).  These  relate  to  God’s  saving  work  as  concentrated  summa- 
ries and  clarifications  of  what  is  announced  in  the  apostolic  gospel  and  documented  in  the  books 
of  Scripture.  Catholics  claim  that  these  come  from  Scripture  and,  as  fundamental  expressions  of 
faith  and  life,  they  should  orient  church  teaching  and  biblical  interpretation.  These  expressions 
of  tradition  are  among  the  principal  means  by  which,  throughout  the  centuries,  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  maintained  the  church  in  the  truth  of  God’s  saving  word  and  believers  have  been  led  to  grasp 
righdy  the  message  of  salvation  present  in  Scripture. 


155.  Bible  of  1545.  WADB  12,3.  Cf.  the  1534  Bible  (WADB  12,2). 

156.  DS  1502;  Tanner,  663-64. 

157.  WADB  12,3  (cf.  12,2). 
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444.  Catholics  have  taken  hold  anew  of  the  patristic  and  high-medieval  conviction  that  Scrip- 
ture contains  all  revealed  truth,  which  leads  to  a significant  distinction.  The  many  “traditions” 
are  the  forms  of  life  and  practice  which  apply  God’s  word  and  are  observed  out  of  fidelity  to  the 
community  of  faith.  Scripture  is  the  inspired  word  of  God,  while  tradition  is  the  living  process 
which  “transmits  in  its  entirety  the  Word  of  God  entrusted  to  the  apostles  by  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit”  (DV  9).  This  transmission  is  not  the  source  of  new  truths  by  which  the  content  of  inspired 
Scripture  would  be  supplemented,  but  it  does  give  rise  to  the  elementary  expressions  mentioned  in 
no.  150,  which  are  not  simply  “human  traditions”,  for  they  express  and  render  certain  the  biblical 
content  of  faith. 

445.  When  Lutherans  speak  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  they  must  first  make  a conceptual 
clarification.  By  “traditions”  or,  as  they  often  say,  “human  traditions”,  the  reformers  and  the  confes- 
sions often  indicate  “human  ordinances  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  matters,”158  which  are  practices 
of  church  life  enacted  by  human  beings  without  grounding  in  Scripture,  but  which  people  should 
observe  because,  and  insofar  as,  they  promote  the  good  order  of  the  church.  A first  condition  is 
that  people  do  not  observe  them  believing  that  they  are  necessary  for  salvation  or  that  by  their 
observance  one  merits  salvation.  Second,  such  practices  may  not  go  against  any  commandment 
of  God.  If  these  two  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  “human  traditions”  have  to  be  repudiated.  But  all 
enactments  “which  are  not  contrary  to  the  Holy  Gospel”  may  be  retained.159 

446.  For  the  reformers  the  Early  Church’s  creeds  are  different  from  the  “human  traditions” 
just  indicated.  They  see  these  as  well  grounded  in  Holy  Scripture  and  so  having  authority  as 
accurate  summaries  of  the  gospel  and  as  defenses  against  errors.  The  Augsburg  Confession 
explicitly  holds  to  these  creeds  and  develops  their  content  in  its  doctrine  of  justification.  The 
Confession  also  adopts  the  Early  Church’s  condemnation  of  doctrinal  errors.  In  this  way  the 
reformers  demonstrate  the  catholicity  of  their  teaching,  to  which  they  add  numerous  references 
to  the  Church  Fathers,  who  are  for  them  witnesses  to  correct  interpretation  of  Scripture.  When 
Lutherans  call  these  latter  expressions  of  the  faith  “traditions”,  they  are  then  seeing  Scripture 
and  tradition  as  belonging  to  each  other.  The  reformers  also  gave  expression  to  their  faith  and 
understanding  of  Scripture  in  confessional  documents  and  the  catechism,  which  have  to  this 
day  an  important  role  in  communicating  the  apostolic  gospel,  which  Scripture  attests  in  a nor- 
mative manner.  This  tradition  rightly  orients  the  church  in  its  witness  to  the  gospel  and  its 
reading  of  Scripture,  so  that  the  church’s  teaching  prolongs  the  apostolic  witness  to  the  truth  of 
God’s  revelation. 

447.  Lutherans  further  insist  that  while  Scripture  and  tradition  are  connected,  Scripture 
should  not  be  absorbed  into  the  tradition-process,  but  should  remain  permanently  superior  as  a 
critical  norm,  coming  from  the  apostolic  origins,  which  is  superior  to  the  traditions  of  the  church. 
Catholics  agree  with  this,  because  Scripture  is  “the  highest  authority  in  matters  of  faith”  (Ut  unum 
sint,  79)  and  Scripture  continues  to  direct  the  church  in  the  “continual  reformation”  of  its  life  and 
teaching  of  which  it  has  need  (UR  6). 

448.  Therefore  regarding  Scripture  and  tradition,  Lutherans  and  Catholics  are  in  such  an 
extensive  agreement  that  their  different  emphases  do  not  of  themselves  require  maintaining  the 
present  division  of  the  churches.  In  this  area,  there  is  unity  in  reconciled  diversity. 

I C.  The  Teaching  Office:  Its  Necessity  and  Context  in  the  Church 

449.  This  presentation  of  Lutheran-Catholic  reconciled  diversity  on  the  church’s  teaching  office 
treats  the  topic  at  the  fundamental  level  of  its  necessity  and  of  the  context  in  which  it  acts.  Sec- 
tion 4.5.3  (nos.  411-428,  above)  related  the  extensive  development  of  the  ecclesial  function  of 
the  magisterium  in  the  Catholic  Church  during  the  centuries  of  Lutheran-Catholic  separation. 
The  historical  shifts  in  Catholic  doctrine  in  this  period,  along  with  refinements  of  recent  origin, 
make  the  Catholic  magisterium  considerably  different  from  the  functioning  of  teaching  author- 


158.  Luther,  Marburg  Articles,  no.  13.  LW  38,  88;  WA  30III,  168, 3f. 

159.  Tor gau  Articles.  BSLK  107,25. 
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ity  in  the  Lutheran  churches  with  the  office  of  bishops  and  their  synodical  forms.  Therefore, 
the  present  exposition  envisages  the  questions  it  treats  only  at  a fundamental  level,  on  which 
nonetheless  an  ecumenical  advance  can  be  proposed. 

C.l  The  Existence  of  a Ministry  of  Public  Teaching  at  the  Local  and  Supra-local  Levels 

450.  Lutheran  doctrine  locates  the  ministry  of  teaching  primarily  in  the  local  congregation,  for 
which  ministers  are  properly  called  and  ordained  to  teach  publicly  and  administer  the  sacraments 
(Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  14).  Linked  to  sound  exegesis  and  theological  reflection,  the  teach- 
ing office  is  a necessary  component  of  church  life,  by  which  individuals  become  responsible  in  the 
public  life  of  the  church  for  transmitting  the  gospel,  by  which  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  is 
built  up.  The  Lutheran  confessional  tradition  also  holds  that  a supra-local  teaching  responsibility 
is  essential  in  the  church,  for  oversight  of  discipline  and  doctrine  (Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  28). 
Such  a teaching  office  brings  to  expression  how  every  worshipping  congregation  is  linked  with 
other  congregations  in  the  church.  In  current  Lutheran  church  constitutions,  the  concrete  form 
of  this  supralocal  ministry  will  differ,  but  synods  which  include  lay  members  and  represent  the 
whole  priestly  people  are  the  essential  context  in  which  bishops  exercise  their  oversight,  so  that 
no  single  minister  has  exclusive  competence. 

451.  But  in  speaking  about  the  teaching  ministry  in  Lutheran  churches,  one  must  not  focus 
exclusively  on  office-holders  and  institutions,  but  also  take  account  of  the  processes  of  interactions 
between  office-  holders,  of  interventions  by  Christians  practicing  the  common  priesthood  of  the 
baptized,  and  of  theologians  who  contribute  the  results  of  their  scholarly  study  and  conclusions 
on  doctrinal  questions.  Lutheran  churches  earnestly  hope  that  through  these  processes  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  maintaining  them  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  as  they  continue  to  read  and  listen  to  Scrip- 
ture in  their  own  times,  while  seeking  to  be  faithful  to  their  confessions  of  faith  as  they  face  the 
challenges  of  their  own  day. 

452.  In  Catholic  ecclesiology  “magisterium”  designates  the  mission  of  teaching  that  is  proper 
to  the  episcopal  college,  to  the  Pope  as  its  head,  and  to  individual  bishops  linked  in  hierarchical 
communion  with  the  successor  of  Peter.  It  is  an  essential  institutional  component  of  the  church  for 
pastoral  service,  with  a proper  authority  distinct  from  jurisdiction  for  governance.  But  the  episco- 
pal teaching  office  operates  within  an  extensive  network  of  ministers  of  the  word,  among  whom 
ordained  pastors  of  parishes  have  a singular  importance  in  preaching  and  catechizing.  While  some 
ministries  of  the  word,  such  as  that  of  theologians,  are  exercised  in  virtue  of  intellectual  compe- 
tence, the  magisterium  functions  in  virtue  of  a capacity  for  discerning  the  truth  of  Gods  word, 
based  on  a charism  conferred  by  episcopal  ordination. 

453.  In  spite  of  their  different  configurations  of  teaching  ministries,  Lutherans  and  Catholics 
agree  that  the  church  must  designate  members  to  serve  the  transmission  of  the  gospel,  which  is 
necessary  for  saving  faith.  Were  a teaching  office  not  present  and  functioning  in  specific  ways  on 
the  levels  of  both  the  local  congregations  and  for  regions  of  several  or  many  congregations,  the 
church  would  be  defective. 

C.2  The  Teaching  Office  among  Several  Instances  of  Witness  to  God’s  Word 

454.  Lutherans  and  Catholics  agree  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  teaching  in  the  church 
contribute  significantly  to  keeping  the  church  in  the  truth.  Their  teaching  stands  in  service  to  the 
faith  of  the  whole  church.  But  those  who  teach  function  in  relation  to  several  instances  of  witness 
to  the  word  of  God. 

455.  In  Catholic  theology,  Melchior  Cano’s  influential  posthumous  work  of  1563  pre- 
sented ten  loci  theologici  as  domains  of  knowledge  formed  by  the  process  of  tradition  in  such 
a way  that  each  locus  or  area  showed  forth  the  truth  of  revelation.  The  pastoral  magisterium 
therefore,  when  it  formulates  doctrine,  even  at  the  highest  level,  does  not  act  in  isolation  from 
Scripture  and  its  interpretation  in  the  loci , from  the  creed  and  past  teaching,  from  the  church’s 
ongoing  worship,  and  from  the  witness  of  holy  people.  The  magisterium  is  in  constant  inter- 
action with  these  instances  of  testimony  to  God  and  his  revelation.  It  must,  above  all,  take 
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account  of  the  reality  of  the  inerrant  faith  of  the  people  as  a whole  (LG  12;  cited  in  no.  420, 
above),  so  that  in  its  service  there  will  be  “a  unique  interplay  (singularis  conspiratio ) between 
bishops  and  faithful”  (DV  10). 

456.  The  Lutheran  teaching  ministry  includes  many  participating  agents  and  instances,  with 
no  one  of  these  able  to  rightfully  claim  exclusive  competence  for  itself,  as  set  forth  amply  in  nos. 
383-389,  above.  Responsible  persons  exercise  this  ministry  in  ways  that  are  personal,  collegial,  and 
communal,  in  the  midst  of  the  ongoing  processes  already  indicated. 

457.  Thus  Lutherans  and  Catholics  are  in  fundamental  agreement  on  there  being  a network  of 
several  instances  of  witness  to  Gods  word  which  constitutes  the  essential  context  within  which 
those  exercising  the  teaching  office  must  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 

C.3  The  Teaching  Office  in  its  Constructive  and  Critical  Functions 

458.  Lutherans  and  Catholics  agree  that  the  teaching  ministry  or  magisterium  serves  the  faith  of 
the  whole  church  by  its  public  witness  to  the  truth  of  God’s  word.  It  must  proclaim  the  gospel  of 
God’s  grace,  interpret  the  biblical  witness,  and  further  transmit  the  word  of  God  entrusted  to  the 
whole  church  and  expressed  in  the  confessions  and  articles  of  faith.  The  aim  is  to  assist  all  mem- 
bers of  the  church  toward  professing  their  faith  in  accord  with  God’s  revelation  in  Christ  and  in 
freedom  from  error.  Thus,  the  teaching  office  or  ministry  is  a necessary  means  by  which  the  church 
is  maintained  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

459.  Lutherans  and  Catholics  further  agree  that  the  teaching  ministry  must  include  the  author- 
itative discernment  of  doctrine  offered  publicly,  leading  to  judgments  that  preserve  true  teaching. 
Interpretations  of  the  faith  contradicting  the  apostolic  gospel  must  be  excluded,  in  accord  with 
Gal  1:9  (cf.  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  VII,  48).  According  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, it  pertains  to  the  office  of  bishop,  “to  judge  doctrine  and  reject  doctrine  that  is  contrary  to 
the  gospel”  (Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  28, 21).  In  Lutheran  churches  today,  this  task  is  carried  out 
collegially  and  in  synodical  structures. 

460.  The  church’s  witness  to  the  truth  exists  in  history  and  thus  has  aspects  of  both  finality  and 
provisionality.  Lutherans  and  Catholics  agree  that  a particular  concern  of  the  teaching  ministry  is 
therefore  to  give  public  voice  in  an  ongoing  manner  to  the  definitive  coming  of  God  to  human- 
kind in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  which  believers  place  their  ultimate  trust  for  life 
and  final  salvation.  But  faith  is  professed  and  lived  out  in  history,  amid  cultural  changes,  which 
requires  an  ongoing  search  for  appropriate  doctrinal  expressions  adequate  to  God’s  truth  in  this 
time  before  the  ultimate  eschatological  manifestation  of  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior  of  all. 
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Introduction 

An  international  dialogue  between  Catholics  and  Mennonites  took  place  between  1998  and 
2003,  beginning  with  the  theme  “Toward  a Healing  of  Memories”,  and  concluding  with  a report 
entitled  Called  Together  to  be  Peacemakers  (CTBP).  In  the  hope  that,  on  the  basis  of  that  dialogue, 
Catholics  and  Mennonites  may  together  offer  suggestions  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches’ 
Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  (DOV),  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  International  Ecumenical 
Peace  Convocation  (IEPC)  in  2011  with  which  it  culminates,  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Unity  and  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  sponsored  a brief  conference  23-25 
October  2007  in  consultation  with  the  DOV  office.  It  took  place  at  the  Centro  Pro  Unione  in 
Rome.  As  a result  we  now  submit  some  theological  reflections  which  Mennonites  and  Catholics, 
committed  to  overcoming  violence,  may  affirm  together  as  a witness  to  peace  in  the  ecumenical 
context.  We  hope  these  reflections  can  be  useful  to  others  as  preparation  continues  for  the  IEPC. 

We  begin  by  identifying  biblical  and  theological  foundations  of  peace.  These  appear  under  the 
sub-headings  of  Creation , Christologyy  and  Ecclesiology.  Then  follows  a section  on  peace  and  dis- 
cipleship.  We  conclude  with  some  challenges  and  recommendations  which  might  be  considered 
as  the  focus  of  workshops  at  the  IEPC. 

I.  Biblical-Theological  Foundations  of  Peace 

A.  Creation:  Peace  as  gift  and  promise 

From  the  beginning  of  creation,  the  God  of  shalom  “who  from  one  man  has  created  the  whole 
human  race  and  made  them  live  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth”  ( Acts  17:26),  has  destined  all  humanity 
for  one  and  the  same  goal,  namely,  communion  with  God.  This  harmonious  relationship  reminds 
us  that  since  human  beings  are  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  we  are  called  to  a life  of 
unity  with  one  another  through  reciprocal  self-giving  ( cf.  Gen  1:26 yJn  17:21fi).  Although  sin  has 
marred  our  harmonious  relationship  with  God  and  with  one  another,  redemption  through  Christ 
has  restored  to  creation  the  possibility  of  peace  marred  by  sin  ( Gen  9:1-17;  Col  1:19£;  Rev  21:5). 
As  God’s  new  creation,  Christians  are  called  to  life  in  peace  with  one  another,  with  all  humankind, 
and  with  all  creation  ( Acts  10:36;  2 Cor  13:11;  Rom  12:18). 

The  depth  of  the  shalom  offered  byjesus  is  seen  in  his  farewell  address  to  his  disciples  (Jn  14:27- 
31).  It  is  customary,  in  Jewish  leave-taking,  to  offer  peace  as  a parting  gift.  Jesus  goes  deeper  by 
offering  the  gift  of  peace  by  way  of  a participation  in  his  very  self.  The  peace  of  Christ  flows  from 
his  very  being,  which  is  united  to  the  Father  in  love.  The  world  cannot  give  this  peace  because  it 
does  not  know  this  intimate  “being-in-peace”  with  the  author  of  all  peace.  The  peace  that  Jesus 
gives  is  the  peace  infused  by  the  spirit  of  the  Beatitudes.  This  peace  makes  nonviolence  possible, 
since  its  true  claimants  speak  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  logic  of  the  selfless  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  biblical  vision  of  peace  as  shalom  includes  the  protection  of  the  integrity  of  creation  ( Gen 
1:26-31;  2:5-15;  9:7-17;  Ps  104).  The  Church  calls  people  to  live  as  stewards  of  the  earth,  and 
not  as  exploiters.  The  gift  of  peace  flows  from  the  very  being  of  a gracious  God  and  touches  all  of 
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creation.  As  God  is  generous  and  faithful  to  his  promise  of  peace,  we  in  turn  need  to  receive  this 
gift  and  employ  it  responsibly  in  our  relationship  with  God,  who  has  entrusted  each  other  and 
the  whole  of  creation  to  our  care. 

B.  Christology:  Jesus  Christ,  the  foundation  of  our  peace 

The  peace  witness  of  both  Mennonites  and  Catholics  is  rooted  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  “is  our  peace, 
who  has  made  us  both  one...  making  peace  that  he  might  reconcile  us  both  to  God  in  one  body 
through  the  cross”  {Eph  2:14-16).  We  understand  peace  through  the  teachings,  the  life,  and  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  taught  us  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  to  love  our  enemies,  to  pray  for  our 
persecutors  {Matt  5:39ff),  and  not  to  use  deadly  weapons  {Matt  26:52).  In  his  mission  of  recon- 
ciliation, Jesus  remained  faithful  even  unto  death,  thereby  manifesting  the  peace-making  dimen- 
sion of  divine  love  and  confirming  the  depth  of  God  as  a lover  of  humanity.  Jesus’  fidelity  was 
confirmed  in  the  resurrection. 

Peace  and  the  Cross 

God  revealed  his  love  for  humanity  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  on  the  cross  as  a consequence  of  his 
message  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  cross  is  the  sign  of  God’s  love  of  enemies  {Rom  5:10£).  For 
both  Catholics  and  Mennonites  the  ultimate  personal  and  ecclesial  challenge  is  to  spell  out  the 
consequences  of  the  cross  for  our  teaching  on  peace  and  war,  and  for  our  response  in  the  face  of 
injustice  and  violence. 

In  looking  upon  the  cross  of  Christ  we  come  to  realize  what  the  atonement  means  for  us.  As 
the  apostle  Peter  wrote:  “He  himself  bore  our  sins  in  his  body  on  the  cross,  so  that,  free  from  sins, 
we  might  live  for  righteousness;  by  his  wounds  you  have  been  healed”  {1  Pet  2:24).  That  is,  through 
the  cross  Jesus  makes  our  peace  with  God  who  offers  us  the  shalom  of  a new  creation  while  we  are 
still  sinners  {Rom  5:8).  At  the  same  time  the  cross  beckons  us  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Jesus  who 
“did  not  regard  equality  with  God  as  something  to  be  exploited”  {Phil  2:6).  Rather,  “when  he  was 
abused,  he  did  not  return  abuse;  when  he  suffered,  he  did  not  threaten;  but  he  entrusted  himself  to 
the  one  who  judges  jusdy”  (2:23).  Thus,  “in  Christ,  there  is  a new  creation”  {2  Cor  5:17)  in  which 
we  now  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  his  way  of  peace  and  righteousness. 

Peace  and  Suffering 

We  acknowledge  suffering  as  a possible  consequence  of  our  witness  to  the  Gospel  of  peace.  We 
do  not  live  in  a utopian  world.  Following  Christ  will  require  costly  discipleship.  Mennonites  and 
Catholics  live  with  the  expectation  that  discipleship  entails  suffering.  Jesus  challenges  us:  “If  any 
want  to  become  my  followers,  let  them  deny  themselves  and  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  me” 
{Mk  8:34).  The  faith  that  love  is  stronger  than  death  sustains  Christians  in  their  suffering.  Yet,  we 
are  called  to  suffer  and  to  alleviate  suffering  rather  than  to  compound  it.  Catholics  affirm  with 
Pope  John  Paul  II: 

It  is  by  uniting  his  own  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  freedom  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  the 
Cross  that  man  is  able  to  accomplish  the  miracle  of  peace  and  is  in  a position  to  discern  the  often 
narrow  path  between  the  cowardice  which  gives  in  to  evil  and  the  violence  which,  under  the  illusion 
of  fighting  evil,  only  makes  it  worse.  {Centesimus  annus , 25;  cf.  Gaudium  et  spes , 42  and  78) 

Reflecting  the  same  conviction,  a recent  Mennonite  confession  of  faith  states: 

Led  by  the  Spirit,  and  beginning  in  the  church,  we  witness  to  all  people  that  violence  is  not  the  will 
of  God. . . We  give  our  ultimate  loyalty  to  the  God  of  grace  and  peace,  who  guides  the  church  daily  in 
overcoming  evil  with  good,  who  empowers  us  to  do  justice,  and  who  sustains  us  in  the  glorious  hope 
of  the  peaceable  reign  of  God.  {Confession  of  Faith  in  a Mennonite  Perspective  ( S co  ttdale  AV aterloo : 
Herald  Press,  1995,  Art.  22) 
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Both  Mennonites  and  Catholics  take  their  inspiration  from  Gospel  texts  such  as  Mark  10:35-45 
and  Luke  22:24-2 7,  where  Jesus  invites  his  followers  to  offer  up  their  lives  as  servants.  We  note 
with  joy  our  common  appreciation  for  martyrs,  “the  great  cloud  of  witnesses”  (Heb  12: 1),  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  witness  to  truth.  Together,  we  hold  that  “God’s  foolishness  is  wiser  than  human 
wisdom,  and  God’s  weakness  is  stronger  than  human  strength”  (2  Cor  1:25). This  commitment  has 
implications  for  how  we  understand  the  church  and  what  it  means  to  be  the  church  in  the  world. 

C.  Ecclesiology 

The  ecclesiological  marks  of  the  peace  church  derive  from  her  message  of  reconciliation,  her  com- 
mitment to  nonviolence,  her  freedom,  her  mission,  her  oneness,  and  her  hope  of  salvation. 

Peace  and  Reconciliation 

Together  Catholics  and  Mennonites  affirm  that  the  true  vocation  of  the  church  is  to  be  the  com- 
munity of  the  reconciled  and  of  reconcilers.  We  accept  this  calling  “from  God,  who  reconciled  us 
through  Christ,  and  has  given  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation”  (2  Cor  5:18).  Our  similar  identi- 
ties as  “peace  churches”  (Mennonite)  and  as  a “peacemaking  church”  (Catholic)  derive  from  our 
commitment  to  be  followers  and  imitators  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  Lord  of  the 
Church.  By  their  baptismal  commitment  to  Christ,  all  Christians  are  called  to  the  way  of  peace 
and  reconciliation. 

Peace  and  Nonviolence 

In  the  midst  of  a world  that  has  not  known  how  to  accept  or  employ  the  peace  that  Jesus  brings, 
it  is  the  holy  calling  of  the  church  to  witness,  by  its  very  being,  to  the  way  of  peace  and  nonvio- 
lence. The  Church  is  called  to  be  a peace  church.  This  calling  is  based  on  the  conviction  we  hold 
in  common  as  Catholics  and  Mennonites,  that  the  Church,  founded  by  Christ,  is  to  be  a living 
sign  and  an  effective  instrument  of  peace,  overcoming  every  form  of  enmity  and  reconciling  all 
peoples  in  the  peace  of  Christ  ( Eph  4:1-3).  We  hold  the  conviction  in  common  that  reconcilia- 
tion, nonviolence,  and  active  peacemaking  belong  to  the  heart  of  the  Gospel  ( Mt  5:9;  Rom  12:14- 
21;  Eph  6:15).  Mennonites  and  Catholics  affirm  that  the  power  of  Christ  overcomes  divisions 
between  peoples  {Eph  2:13-22;  Gal  3:28).  On  this  basis,  the  Church  bears  the  responsibility,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  to  work  at  overcoming  ethnic  and  religious  violence,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
building  of  a peace  culture  among  races  and  nations. 

Together  Mennonites  and  Catholics  agree  that  the  path  of  violence  is  no  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  enmity  between  persons,  groups  or  nations.  Christian  peacemaking  embraces  active  nonvi- 
olence in  the  transformation  of  conflict  in  both  domestic  and  international  disputes.  Furthermore, 
we  regard  it  as  a tragedy  and  a grave  sin  when  Christians  hate  and  kill  one  another.  The  availability 
of  resources  for  the  practice  of  nonviolence  to  individual  groups  and  governments  reduces  the 
temptation  to  turn  to  arms,  even  as  a last  resort. 

Peace  and  Freedom 

Together,  Catholics  and  Mennonites  share  the  conviction  that  the  Church  should  be  independent 
of  society’s  human  organizations.  That  is,  the  Church  should  enjoy  religious  freedom  and  self- 
government  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  freedom  of  the  Church  from 
state  control  enables  her  to  witness  without  encumbrance  to  the  wider  society.  In  virtue  of  their 
dignity  as  children  of  God,  moreover,  all  men  and  women  possess  the  right  to  freedom  of  religion 
and  conscience.  No  one  should  be  forced  to  act  contrary  to  conscience,  particularly  on  questions 
of  military  engagement. 

Peace  and  Mission 

Mission  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  Church.  Empowered  and  equipped  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Church  brings  the  Good  News  of  salvation  to  all  nations  by  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of 
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shalom  in  word  and  in  deed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ( cf  Is  2:1-4;  Mt  28:16-20;  Eph  4:llf.).The 
Church’s  mission  is  carried  out  in  the  world  through  every  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  both  min- 
isters and  lay  people. 

A significant  dimension  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  realized  in  the  very  constitution  of  the 
Church  as  inter-ethnic  communities  of  faith.  The  Church  is  one  people  of  faith,  called  into  being 
from  peoples  of  many  tongues  and  nations  ( Gal  3:28;  Eph  4:4-6;  Phil  2:11).  Mission  requires  that 
Christians  seek  to  become  “one”  for  the  sake  of  their  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  Father 
(Jn  17:20-21),  and  that  they  make  “every  effort  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace”  (. Eph  4:3).  It  belongs  to  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  proclaim  the  peace  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  world,  and  to  extend  the  work  of  Christ,  the  shalom  of  God,  to  women  and  men  of  good  will 
everywhere. 

Peace  and  Oneness 

One  of  the  essential  marks  of  the  Church  is  her  unity.  This  unity  is  a reflection  of  the  very  unity 
of  the  Triune  God.  Therefore,  together  with  other  disciples  of  Christ,  Catholics  and  Mennonites 
take  seriously  the  Scripture  texts  that  call  Christians  to  be  one  in  Christ.  Our  witness  to  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  weakened  when  we  five  in  disunity  (Jn  17:20-23).  How  can  we  ask 
the  world  to  live  in  peace  when  we  ourselves  fail  to  heed  the  call  to  “maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace”  {Eph  4:3)?  Together  we  ask:  What  does  it  mean  for  the  churches  to 
confess  “one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all”  {Eph  4:5-6)?  The  Catholic- 
Mennonite  dialogue  report  is  entitled  Called  Together  to  be  Peacemakers.  This  title  stands  as  a 
hope-filled  sign  of  “the  unity  of  the  Spirit.” 

Peace  and  Salvation 

Catholics  and  Mennonites  agree  that  the  Church  is  a chosen  sign  of  God’s  presence  and  prom- 
ise of  salvation  for  all  creation.  Catholics  speak  of  this  by  affirming  that  the  Church  is  “the  uni- 
versal sacrament  of  salvation  at  once  manifesting  and  actualizing  the  mystery  of  God’s  love  for 
humanity”  {Gaudium  et  spes,  45).  Mennonites  express  the  promissory  character  of  the  Church 
by  proclaiming  that  “in  God’s  people  the  world’s  renewal  has  begun”  (Douglas  Gwyn  et  al.y  A 
Declaration  on  Peace  (Scottdale/Waterloo:  Herald  Press,  1991),  and  that  “the  church  is  the  new 
community  of  disciples  sent  into  the  world  to  proclaim  the  reign  of  God  and  to  provide  a fore- 
taste of  the  church’s  glorious  hope”  {Confession  of  Faith  in  a Mennonite  Perspective,  Scottdale/ 
Waterloo:  Herald  Press,  1995,  Art.  9).  While  the  Church  is  still  underway  toward  the  peaceable 
kingdom  of  God,  here  and  now  the  Church  manifests  signs  of  its  eschatological  character  and 
thus  provides  a foretaste  of  the  glory  yet  to  come.  This  glory  is  none  other  than  the  very  shalom 
of  God  who,  as  the  lover  of  humanity,  invites  us  “to  do  justice,  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  our  God”  (cf.  Micah  6:8). 

II.  Peace  and  Discipleship 

In  light  of  the  reflections  just  made  concerning  the  biblical  and  theological  foundations  of  peace, 
it  is  our  mutual  conviction  that  to  be  a disciple  of  Christ  is  to  be  a witness  to  peace.  Christian  dis- 
cipleship is  based  on  a spirituality  which  roots  the  disciple  in  the  life  of  Christ  who  “is  our  peace” 
(cf.  Eph  2:14-16),  and  leads  to  action  for  peace. 

A.  Spirituality 

For  Christians,  spirituality  consists  in  following  the  teachings  and  the  life  of  Jesus,  making  his 
manner  of  life  our  own.  “Christian  peace  witness  belongs  integrally  to  our  walk  as  followers  of 
Christ  and  to  the  life  of  the  Church  as  ‘the  household  of  God”  and  ‘a  dwelling  place  of  God  in  the 
Spirit’  {Eph  2.19)”  ( CTBP,  181).  As  imitators  of  Christ,  we  are  called  to  love  of  enemies  and  the 
practice  of  forgiveness  (cf.  CTBP,  180).  Peace  must  be  built  up  by  the  practice  of  peace.  For  that 
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reason,  the  church  must  be  a school  of  virtue  where  “the  peaceable  virtues”  are  valued,  taught,  prac- 
ticed and  revivified.  These  include:  “Forgiveness,  love  of  enemies,  respect  for  the  fife  and  dignity 
of  others,  restraint,  gendeness,  mercy  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice”  ( CTBP , 184).  We  would  like 
to  call  attention  in  particular  to  four  virtues  that  contribute  to  peacemaking:  nonviolence,  forgive- 
ness, repentance  and  prayerfulness. 

Nonviolence 

Empowered  by  their  union  with  Christ,  and  imitating  Christ  as  his  followers,  Christians  are  called 
to  practice  nonviolence  in  their  efforts  “to  overcome  evil  with  good”  {Rom  12:21;  cf.  Centesimus 
annus  [CA]).  Catholics  have  increasingly  emphasized  nonviolence  as  central  to  the  gospel  and  to 
their  witness  in  the  world;  and  Mennonites  have  likewise  expanded  their  understanding  of  prin- 
cipled non-resistance  to  include  the  exercise  of  active  nonviolence.  Since  Christian  peacemaking 
is  carried  forward  under  the  sign  of  the  cross,  suffering  is  inevitable  as  the  price  that  must  be  paid 
in  a sinful  world  for  loving  ones  enemies  in  a sinful  world  (cf.  CTBP , 182;  CA , 25) 

For  both  Mennonites  and  Catholics,  peacemaking  through  nonviolence,  while  an  individual 
vocation,  is  also  a communal  activity.  Each  of  our  communities  understands  its  “responsibility 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  and  to  respond  to  developments  and  events  with  appropri- 
ate peace  initiatives  based  on  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus”  ( CTBP , 181).  In  the  Mennonite 
Church  this  discernment  is  exercised  at  both  the  congregational  level  and  by  larger  church  bod- 
ies, though  sometimes  too  in  specialized  agencies  like  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  In 
the  Catholic  Church,  it  takes  places  at  multiple  levels  and  in  a variety  of  settings:  in  parishes, 
in  lay  and  religious  communities,  in  diocesan  and  national  justice  and  peace  commissions,  in 
synods  of  bishops  and  on  the  part  of  the  hierarchy  (cf.  CTBP , 181).  Inspired  by  the  gospel,  this 
communal  discernment  guides  disciples  in  being  church  in  a world  of  conflict.  Through  such 
reading  of  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  activities  that  result  from  it,  the  church  can  be  salt  and 
light  to  the  world  {Matt  5:11-16). 

Forgiveness 

In  addition  to  nonviolence,  discipleship  entails  forgiveness  as  a primary  expression  of  the  Christian 
life.  Jesus  taught  us  to  forgive  one  another,  and  in  his  death  gave  the  ultimate  example  of  forgive- 
ness {Lk  23:34)  Accordingly,  the  church  has  a special  role  in  the  promotion  of  reconciliation.  The 
church,  especially  the  local  church,  is  the  place  where  both  our  communities  learn  forgiveness: 
Catholics  in  the  sacrament  of  reconciliation;  Mennonites,  in  the  way  the  church  teaches  and  exem- 
plifies forgiveness  and  reconciliation  in  everyday  fife  and  practices  mutual  correction  in  the  context 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  We  are  conscious  of  our  own  duty  to  ask  and  grant  forgiveness,  individually 
and  corporately.  We  acknowledge  that  in  the  past  our  churches  too  often  failed  in  this  regard. 

We  applaud  the  spread  of  public  acts  of  forgiveness  in  our  day  and  the  growth  of  programs  of 
reconciliation  in  civil  and  international  conflicts.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  wrote,  there  is  “no  peace 
without  justice,  no  justice  without  forgiveness”  ( World  Day  of  Peace,  2002).  These  initiatives  repre- 
sent an  advance  in  public  fife  at  which  Christians  can  only  rejoice.  At  the  same  time,  Christians 
ought  to  be  a leaven  for  peace  in  the  world  by  practicing  forgiveness  in  their  own  lives  and  by 
promoting  public  forgiveness  as  a necessary  element  of  peaceful  reconciliation.  By  enacting  for- 
giveness, the  churches  build  up  the  culture  of  peace  for  the  world. 

Truthfulness 

Just  as  peace  requires  justice,  genuine  reconciliation  requires  truthfulness.  We  learned  in  our  own 
dialogue,  as  others  have  learned  in  their  efforts  at  reconciliation,  that  the  painful  history  of  divi- 
sion cannot  be  overcome  and  healing  cannot  be  effected  without  a purification  of  memories  and 
a spirit  of  repentance  {CTBP,  190-198)  First,  healing  of  memories  involves  readiness  “to  move 
beyond  the  isolation  of  the  past  and  to  consider  concrete  steps  toward  new  relations”  {CTBP,  191). 
Secondly,  the  purification  of  memory  consists  of  allowing  our  consciences  to  be  purged  of  all 
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forms  of  resentment  and  violence  inherited  from  our  past  and  inviting  the  renewal  of  our  way  of 
acting  (c£  CTBP,  192).  Finally,  the  penitential  spirit  is  manifest  in  the  determination  to  resolve 
future  differences  through  dialogue  (cf.  CTBP , 198).  If  they  are  to  be  convincing  models  of  rec- 
onciliation in  Christ  to  the  world,  Christians  must  repeatedly  undergo  this  process  of  healing, 
purification  and  repentance. 

Prayer 

Finally,  prayer  is  essential  to  Christian  peacemaking.  Down  through  the  centuries,  Christian 
peacemakers  have  drawn  the  inspiration  and  strength  for  their  witness  from  their  prayer,  con- 
templation of  the  life  of  Christ  and  attentive  openness  to  God’s  Spirit.  There  by  God’s  grace  they 
experience  “the  peace  that  exceeds  all  understanding”  {Phil  4:7).  So  also  prayerfulness  is  a mark  of 
the  peacemaker  in  our  own  day.  Furthermore,  the  ecumenical  witness  of  the  churches  in  prayer, 
where  divisions  are  overcome  and  we  experience  communion  with  God,  is  a blessing  both  for 
Christians  and  for  the  world  (cf.  CTBP,  185). 

B.  Action 

The  practice  of  prayer,  in  private  life  as  well  as  in  the  public  worship  of  the  church,  yields  immea- 
surable fruit  in  peacemaking  as  individuals  and  communities  participate  in  the  church’  witness 
for  peace.  Together  Catholics  and  Mennonites  share  the  common  conviction  “that  reconciliation, 
nonviolence  and  active  peacemaking  belong  to  the  heart  of  the  gospel  {Matt  5:9;  Rom  12:14-21; 
Eph  6:15)”  {CTBP,  179).  Promoting  nonviolence  in  the  resolution  of  domestic  and  international 
conflicts,  advancing  programs  of  conflict  resolution  and  conflict  transformation  and  fostering 
reconciliation  between  adversaries,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  their  secular  counterparts, 
sometimes  without,  Christians  find  ways  to  realize  “the  gospel  of  peace”  in  today’s  world.  Nur- 
turing the  love  of  enemies  and  the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  they  also  contribute  to  building  a lasting 
culture  of  peace  in  our  times. 

We  understand,  however,  that  in  the  absence  of  justice  and  human  rights,  peace  is  a mirage,  a 
mere  absence  of  conflict.  For  that  reason,  we  believe  “that  justice,  understood  as  right  relationships, 
is  the  inseparable  companion  of  peace”  {CTBP,  177)  Accordingly,  “the  gospel’s  vision  of  peace 
includes  active  nonviolence  for  defense  of  human  life  and  human  rights,  for  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic justice  for  the  poor,  and  in  the  interest  of  fostering  solidarity  among  peoples”  {CTBP,  178). 
Active  nonviolence  plays  a decisive  role  in  transforming  the  unjust  social  conditions  into  a more 
just  order  reflecting  the  values  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  (cf.  CTBP,  178-179, 184).  For  this  reason, 
the  education,  training  and  deployment  of  Christians  in  the  practice  of  active  nonviolence  is  an 
essential  contribution  of  the  church  and  church- sponsored  organizations  in  our  time.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  church  to  building  a peaceable  world  in  keeping  with  the  biblical  ideals  of 
shalom  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  (cf.  CTBP,  177 , 184). 

III.  Particular  Challenges/  Recommendations/  Suggestions 
for  Possible  Workshops  during  the  IEPC 

Besides  offering  the  theological  reflections  just  made,  we  would  also  suggest  some  particular  chal- 
lenges which  might  be  subjects  of  specific  sessions  or  workshops  during  the  IEPC.  They  are  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  ecumenical  movement,  in  seeking  to  reconcile  separated  Christians,  is  by  its 
very  nature  a movement  of  reconciliation  and  peace. 

(1)  The  ecumenical  movement,  for  over  a century,  has  contributed  to  the  reconciliation  of 
Christian  communities  which  have  been  divided  for  centuries.  Since  the  reconciliation  of  Chris- 
tians is  itself  a contribution  to  peace,  we  recommend  that  the  convocation  provide  opportunities 
for  the  participants  to  learn  of  some  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment which  have  led  to  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  of  disunity,  and  the  creation  of  new  rela- 
tionships between  Christian  communities  which  had  previously  been  divided  from  one  another. 
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(2)  In  the  background  of  the  centuries— long  divisions  among  Christians  there  are  bitter  mem- 
ories resulting  from  the  conflict  among  Christians  which  led  to  those  divisions  at  various  times  in 
the  history  of  Christianity  Various  ecumenical  dialogue  reports  have  addressed  the  question  of  the 
purification  and  reconciliation  or  healing  of  memories.  We  recommend  that  study  be  undertaken 
to  ascertain  the  different  approaches  to  the  healing  of  memories  which  have  been  developed  in 
the  dialogues,  or  by  specific  churches,  with  the  goal  of  fostering  common  witness  by  Christians  to 
this  important  factor  which  is  necessary  for  peace. 

(3)  We  affirm  Jesus’ teaching  and  example  on  non-violence  as  normative  for  Christians.  At  the 
same  time,  we  recognize  that  Christians  have  adopted  different  perspectives  and  positions  in  the 
course  of  history,  and  today,  in  dealing  with  serious  conflict  in  society.  These  include  theories  of 
just  war,  forms  of  active  non-violence,  and  pacifism. 

We  recommend  that  the  Convocation  in  2011  work  toward  the  goal  of  achieving  an  ecu- 
menical consensus  on  ways  Christians  might  advocate,  together,  to  replace  violence  as  a means  to 
resolve  serious  conflict  in  society.  We  suggest,  as  a step  in  that  direction,  that  the  various  positions 
which  are  alternatives  to  violence,  and  are  currendy  advanced,  be  studied  and  critically  evaluated 
together.  These  include,  for  example,  (a)  the  right,  for  all  men  and  women,  of  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  participation  in  war;  (b)the  right  of  selective  conscientious  objection,  which  is  the  right 
and  duty  to  refuse  to  serve  in  wars  considered  unjust,  or  execute  orders  considered  unjust;  (c)  the 
position  taken  up  recently  by  the  WCC,  described  as  The  Responsibility  to  Protect  ;(d)  the  idea  of 
“Just  Policing”  (Cf.  Gerald  W.  Schlabach,/^/  Policing,  Not  War:  An  Alternative  Response  to  World 
Violence , Liturgical  Press  2007). 

(4)  In  recent  decades,  Christians  have  participated  with  members  of  other  world  religions  in 
giving  witness  to  peace,  e.g.,  the  meetings  in  Assisi  (1986,  1993,  2002)  at  the  invitation  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  or  the  efforts  of  the  World  Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace,  and  others.  With  the 
understanding  that  cooperation  among  the  religions  of  the  world  is  vital  in  the  search  for  peace 
today,  we  recommend  that  the  convocation  in  2011  organize  opportunities  for  study  of  these  ini- 
tiatives with  the  hope  of  learning  from  these  initiatives  and  building  on  them. 
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World  Methodist  Council:,/Statement  of  Association  with  the  Joint  Declaration 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification"/ Catholic  Church,  Lutheran  World  Federation, 
World  Methodist  Council:  "Official  Common  Affirmation" 

Seoul,  2006 


1.  After  official  approval  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  “Official  Common  Statement  by  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church”  was  signed  by  the  two  partners  on  31  October  1999,  thereby  confirming  the  “Joint 
Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification”.  Articulating  their  common  understanding  of 
basic  truths  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  Gods  grace  through  faith  in  Christ,  this  substan- 
tial agreement  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  expresses  a far  reaching  consensus  in 
regard  to  the  theological  controversy  which  was  a major  cause  of  the  split  in  Western  churches 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  We,  the  Churches  joined  together  in  the  World  Methodist  Council,  welcome  this  agree- 
ment with  great  joy.  We  declare  that  the  common  understanding  of  justification  as  it  is  outlined 
in  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  (JDDJ  15-17)  corresponds  to  Methodist 
doctrine.  We  are  especially  grateful  for  the  trinitarian  approach  by  which  Gods  work  in  salvation 
is  explained  in  these  paragraphs: 

15.  In  faith  we  together  hold  the  conviction  that  justification  is  the  work  of  the  triune  God.  The 
Father  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  The  foundation  and  presupposition  of  justification 
is  the  incarnation,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  Justification  thus  means  that  Christ  himself  is 
our  righteousness,  in  which  we  share  through  the  Holy  Spirit  in  accord  with  the  will  of  the  Father. 
Together  we  confess:  By  grace  alone,  in  faith  in  Christ’s  saving  work  and  not  because  of  any  merit  on 
our  part,  we  are  accepted  by  God  and  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  renews  our  hearts  while  equipping 
and  calling  us  to  good  works. 

16.  All  people  are  called  by  God  to  salvation  in  Christ.  Through  Christ  alone  are  we  justified,  when 
we  receive  this  salvation  in  faith.  Faith  is  itself  God’s  gift  through  the  Holy  Spirit  who  works  through 
word  and  sacrament  in  the  community  of  believers  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  leads  believers  into  that 
renewal  of  life  which  God  will  bring  to  completion  in  eternal  life. 

17.  We  also  share  the  conviction  that  the  message  of  justification  directs  us  in  a special  way  towards 
the  heart  of  the  New  Testament  witness  to  God’s  saving  action  in  Christ:  it  tells  us  that  as  sinners  our 
new  life  is  solely  due  to  the  forgiving  and  renewing  mercy  that  God  imparts  as  a gift  and  we  receive 
in  faith,  and  never  can  merit  in  any  way. 

3.  We  agree  also  with  what  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  say  together  about  some  of  the 
crucial  issues  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  which  were  disputed  between  them  since  the  time 
of  Reformation  (cf.  JDDJ  19, 22, 25, 28,  31,  34,  37).  Moreover,  we  accept  the  explanations  which 
Lutherans  and  Catholics  respectively  give  in  paragraphs  20-21,  23-24,  26-27,  29-30,  32-33, 
35-36,  and  38-39  concerning  their  respective  positions  on  these  issues,  and  we  do  not  consider 
these  diverse  emphases  sufficient  cause  for  division  between  either  party  and  Methodists. 

4.  The  Methodist  Movement  has  always  understood  itself  as  deeply  indebted  to  the  bibli- 
cal teaching  on  justification  as  it  was  understood  by  Luther  and  the  other  reformers  and  then 
again  by  the  Wesleys.  But  it  has  also  always  embraced  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
which  belong  to  the  Catholic  tradition  of  the  early  church  both  East  and  West.  This  gave  its  own 
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doctrine  of  justification  its  distinctive  profile.  Set  in  relation  to  “the  remaining  differences  of  lan- 
guage, theological  elaboration,  and  emphasis”  which  are  not  reckoned  to  impair  the  “consensus 
in  basic  truths  of  the  doctrine  of  justification”  between  Lutherans  and  Catholics  ( JDDJ  40),  the 
Methodist  teaching  may  be  described  thus: 

4.1  According  to  John  Wesley  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  an  essential  Christian  doctrine. 
The  corruption  of  human  nature  cannot  be  cured  by  ourselves.  The  destructive  effects  of  the  Fall 
are  countered  by  the  universal  availability  of  prevenient  grace  (Sermon  85,  On  Working  Out  Our 
Own  Salvation,  III. 4).  That  people  are  able  to  respond  to  Gods  call  is  due  only  to  Gods  prior 
work.  According  to  Wesley,  the  grace  of  God  “assists”  but  does  not  “force”  the  human  response 
(Sermon  63,  The  General  Spread  of  the  Gospel,  11).  By  Gods  grace  believers  are  commissioned 
and  empowered  to  tell  people  that  God  has  reconciled  the  world  to  himself  and  to  entreat  them 
on  behalf  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  reconciled  to  God  (2  Corinthians  5:20). 

4.2  The  deep  connection  between  forgiveness  of  sins  and  making  righteous,  between  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification,  has  always  been  crucial  for  the  Methodist  understanding  of  the  biblical 
doctrine  of  justification.  John  Wesley  saw  in  salvation  a twofold  action  of  Gods  grace:  “By  justi- 
fication we  are  saved  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  restored  to  the  favor  of  God;  by  sanctification  we 
are  saved  from  the  power  and  root  of  sin,  restored  to  the  image  of  God”  (Sermon  85,  II.  1).  The 
redemptive  acceptance  into  communion  with  God  and  the  creative  renewal  of  our  lives  are  entirely 
the  work  of  God’s  grace. 

4.3  Salvation  “depends  on  faith  in  order  that  the  promise  may  rest  on  grace”  (Romans  4:16)  - 
this  Pauline  phrase  could  well  be  the  motto  of  the  Methodist  movement.  It  started  as  a missionary 
movement  after  the  Wesley  brothers  and  their  friends  experienced  the  liberating  Gospel  of  salva- 
tion by  faith  alone.  It  is  only  through  Gods  grace  that  human  beings  are  saved  by  faith  alone.  By 
faith  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  saving,  redeeming,  healing  and  renewing  work  of  God’s  grace  and 
love  in  our  lives.  Therefore  genuine  Christian  faith  is  always  “faith  working  through  love”  (Galatians 
5:6).  Neither  faith  nor  love  are  the  achievement  of  human  efforts,  but  by  God’s  call  to  faith  and 
by  the  outpouring  of  God’s  love  we  as  human  beings  are  included  in  the  reality  of  God’s  salvation. 

4.4  In  Methodist  teaching,  preaching,  liturgy  and  hymnody,  a theology  of  grace  includes  not 
only  the  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  but  also  the  promise  that  we  are  liberated  from 
the  power  of  sin.  Methodist  theology  has  tried  to  take  seriously  Paul’s  assertion:  “Now  that  you 
have  been  freed  from  sin  and  enslaved  to  God,  the  return  you  get  is  sanctification  and  its  end, 
eternal  life”  (Romans  6:22).  This  was  the  reason  why  Wesley  developed  the  doctrine  of  “Christian 
perfection”  or  “entire  sanctification”  (cf.  1 Thessalonians  5:23),  which  he  considered  to  be  at  the 
heart  of  Methodist  teaching.  This  doctrine  found  different  interpretations  during  the  history  of 
the  Methodist  movement.  However,  in  Methodist  teaching  five  things  always  remained  clear: 

(a)  “Entire  sanctification”  or  “Christian  perfection”  is  nothing  else  than  “loving  God  with  all  your  heart  and 
all  your  soul  and  with  all  your  mind”  and  “your  neighbour  as  yourself”  (cf.  Matthew  22:37-39;  1 John  2:5). 

(b)  “Christian  perfection”  is  not  the  absolute  perfection  which  belongs  to  God  alone;  and  it  “does 
not  imply  an  exemption  either  from  ignorance,  or  mistake,  or  infirmities,  or  temptations”  (Wesley’s 
Sermon  40,  Christian  Perfection,  1.9). 

(c)  Even  if  our  whole  being  is  filled  with  the  love  of  God  which  has  been  poured  out  into  our  hearts 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  (Romans  5:5),  this  will  always  remain  God’s  gift  and  the  work  of  God’s  grace 
and  never  our  human  merit  or  achievement. 

(d)  The  hope  of  conquering  sin  should  never  lead  us  to  deny  or  disregard  the  danger  of  backsliding 
and  being  caught  by  the  power  of  sin.  Thus  1 John  1:6-9  states:  “If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship 
with  God  while  we  are  walking  in  darkness,  we  he  and  do  not  do  what  is  true;  but  if  we  walk  in  the 
light  as  he  himself  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  with  one  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  his 
Son  cleanses  us  from  all  sin.  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  who  is  faithful  and  just  will  forgive  us  our  sins  and  cleanse  us  from 
all  unrighteousness.” 
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(e)  Those  who  are  justified  and  sanctified  by  Gods  grace  will  struggle  with  temptation  and  sin  during 
their  whole  lives.  But  in  this  struggle  they  are  strengthened  by  the  promise  of  the  gospel  that  in  Christ 
God  has  broken  the  power  of  sin.  Even  if  “the  contradiction  to  God  within  the  selfish  desires  of  the 
old  Adam”  ( JDDJ  28)  remains  in  the  fives  of  the  justified,  God’s  grace  “reigns  through  righteousness 
to  eternal  fife  through  Jesus  Christ”  (Romans  5:21). 

4.5  For  Methodists  both  the  law  and  the  gospel  are  expressions  of  God’s  word  and  God’s 
will.  For  guidance  in  the  way  of  fife  and  good  (cf.  Deuteronomy  30:15-20),  God  in  his  love  gave 
the  law,  which  is  summarized  in  the  commandment  to  love  God  and  our  neighbours.  As  human 
beings  we  are  not  able  to  follow  this  way  on  our  own.  Because  we  have  all  failed  to  do  God’s  will, 
the  law  now  serves  to  accuse  and  convict  us  of  sin  (cf.  Romans  3:21).  God  saves  us  and  gives  us  life 
through  the  love  revealed  and  expressed  in  the  fife  and  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Although  the  law 
no  longer  has  any  power  to  condemn  those  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  it  remains  as  summarized 
in  the  love  commandment  an  indispensable  guide  to  Gods  will. 

4.6  Assurance  of  faith  and  assurance  of  salvation  have  always  belonged  to  the  core  of  Meth- 
odist preaching.  Such  assurance  is  not  seen  as  the  certainty  of  possession  but  as  the  reliability  of 
a relationship  which  is  founded  in  God  s love.  This  relationship  is  lived  by  using  the  “means  of 
grace”,  especially  searching  the  Scriptures  and  receiving  the  Lord’s  Supper.  These  are  outward 
signs,  ordained  by  God,  through  which  he  conveys  his  grace  to  us.  To  be  assured  by  the  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  are  children  of  God  (Romans  8:16)  is  the  source  of  peace  and  joy  in  the 
fives  of  those  who  come  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  Wesleyan  terminology,  both  “holiness”  and 
“happiness”  are  gifts  of  God’s  grace. 

4.7  “Faith  working  through  love”  (Galatians  5:6)  is  seen  as  the  root  of  all  good  which  results 
from  the  fives  of  those  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  Works  of  piety  and  works  of  mercy  are  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  lives  of  those  who  follow  Jesus.  Such  works  also  help  the  believers  to  live  their 
fives  in  communion  with  God  and  to  be  “co-workers  with  God”  (1  Corinthians  3:7)  in  the  field 
of  God’s  mission  and  in  ministry  to  the  poor  and  to  those  who  need  the  love  of  God  most.  But 
all  such  works  are  the  work  of  Gods  grace;  or,  as  John  Wesley  in  his  sermon  on  “Working  Out 
Our  Own  Salvation”  (Philippians  2:12)  puts  it:  “God  works,  therefore  you  can  work.  God  works, 
therefore  you  must  work”  (Sermon  85,  III.  2). 

5.  As  Methodists  we  are  grateful  that  on  the  basis  of  such  an  agreement  as  this,  Lutheran 
and  Methodist  Churches  in  some  countries  have  recognized  one  another  as  belonging  to  the 
one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  have  declared  full  communion  of  pulpit  and  altar.  It  is  our  deep 
| hope  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  also  be  able  to  enter  into  closer  relationship  with  Lutherans 
in  other  places  and  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  accordance  with  this  declaration  of  our 
common  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  justification. 

* * * 

Official  Common  Affirmation 

In  this  Statement  the  World  Methodist  Council  and  its  member  churches  affirm  their  fundamen- 
tal doctrinal  agreement  with  the  teaching  expressed  in  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Justification  signed  at  Augsburg  on  31  October  1999  on  behalf  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
and  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  signing  partners  of  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  join  together 
in  welcoming  the  above  Statement  of  the  World  Methodist  Council  and  its  member  churches, 
which  declares  and  demonstrates  Methodist  agreement  with  the  consensus  in  basic  truths  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  as  expressed  in  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification. 

Building  on  their  shared  affirmation  of  basic  truths  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  the  three 
parties  commit  themselves  to  strive  together  for  the  deepening  of  their  common  understanding  of 
justification  in  theological  study,  teaching  and  preaching. 
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The  present  achievement  and  commitment  are  viewed  by  Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Method- 
ists as  part  of  their  pursuit  of  the  full  communion  and  common  witness  to  the  world  which  is  the 
will  of  Christ  for  all  Christians. 

The  Official  Common  Affirmation  of  the  Methodist  Statement  of  Association  with  the  JDDJ  was 
signed  by  the  three  partners  at  the  meeting  of  the  World  Methodist  Council  and  Conference  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  on  Sunday  July  23, 2006. 

Methodists 
Prelate  Sunday  Mbang 

Dr.  George  Freeman,  chair  and  general  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  WMC 
Catholics 

Cardinal  Walter  Kasper 
Cardinal  Soo-hwan  Kim; 

Lutherans 

Dr.  Ishmael  Noko 

Rev.  Sven  Oppegaard. 


The  signing  was  greeted  by  a standing  ovation  and  the  spontaneous  singing  of  the  doxology: 
“Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.  Praise  him  all  creatures  here  below.  Praise  him  above, 
ye  heavenly  host.  Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.” 
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Methodist-Roman  Catholic  International  Dialogue  Commission: 
"The  Grace  Given  You  in  Christ" 

Seoul,  2006 


Preface 

This  is  now  the  eighth  report  to  be  issued  from  the  international  dialogue  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Methodist  Council  which  began  almost  immediately  after 
the  end  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  The  reports  have  appeared  at  five-yearly  intervals  for 
simultaneous  presentation  to  the  quinquennial  meetings  of  the  World  Methodist  Council  and 
to  the  Holy  See. 

To  quote  from  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  encyclical  letter  of  1995,  Ut  Unum  Sint.  “Dialogue  is  not 
simply  an  exchange  of  ideas.  In  some  way  it  is  always  an  exchange  of  gifts”’  (28).  For  the  past 
four  decades  our  Catholic-Methodist  dialogue  has  devoted  most  attention  to  the  “exchange  of 
ideas”.  That  was  necessary,  given  “the  fundamental  importance  of  doctrine”  for  the  sake  of  truth 
{Ut  Unum  Sint , 18).  In  various  informal  ways,  however,  an  “exchange  of  gifts”  has  already  started 
to  occur  between  Catholics  and  Methodists.  The  present  report  now  offers  a theologically  respon- 
sible reading  of  our  separate  and  common  histories  and  our  shared  and  respective  doctrines  as  a 
basis  for  the  more  deliberate  exchange  of  gifts  that  can  be  envisaged.  Indeed,  practical  recommen- 
dations are  made  for  an  immediate  exchange  of  some  such  gifts,  while  the  prospect  is  opened  up 
for  other  gifts  that  might  be  exchanged  in  the  longer  term. 

The  report  of  2006  may  be  seen  as  a further  stage  on  the  way  to  keeping  the  promise  con- 
tained in  the  title  of  the  report  of  1986:  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church.  That  report  clearly 
formulated  the  final  goal  as  “full  communion  in  faith,  mission,  and  sacramental  life”  (20).  To  that 
end,  the  dialogue  of  ideas  must  continue,  with  a view  to  reaching  what  the  report  of  1991,  The 
Apostolic  Tradition , envisaged  as  a “doctrinal  consensus”.  The  latter  report  noted  that  reaching 
the  unity  we  seek  will  then  “depend  upon  a fresh  creative  act  of  reconciliation  which  acknowl- 
edges the  manifold  yet  unified  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  throughout  the  ages.  It  will  involve 
a joint  act  of  obedience  to  the  sovereign  Word  of  God”  (94).  Resulting  from  the  “exchange  of 
ideas”,  the  present  report  offers  progress  towards  “doctrinal  consensus”;  by  its  practical  proposals 
for  a more  deliberate  “exchange  of  gifts”,  it  seeks  to  prepare  also  for  the  “act  of  reconciliation” 
that  will  seal  our  unity.  There  are  pointers  in  the  present  report  to  the  topics  in  the  faith  and  life 
of  the  Church  that  could  occupy  the  Commission  in  the  next  round  of  dialogue  as  it  continues 
to  pursue  “doctrinal  consensus”  and  encourage  readiness  for  a decisive  “act  of  reconciliation” 
between  Catholics  and  Methodists. 

Our  dialogue  has  always  been  surrounded  by  prayer,  both  within  the  Joint  Commission  and 
from  others  who  also  are  committed  to  rebuilding  the  full  visible  unity  of  Christ’s  Church.  We 
beg  that  such  attention  and  concern  may  accompany  this  report  and  any  continuation  of  our  work. 
Meanwhile  we  invite  studious  engagement  with  this  present  text  both  in  its  theological  founda- 
tions and  in  its  proposals  for  implementation. 

Professor  Geoffrey  Wainwright  Bishop  Michael  Putney 

Methodist  Co-Chair  Catholic  Co-Chair 

Pentecost  2006 
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Scriptural  Meditation 


1 Corinthians  1:1-10 

1Paul,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus  by  the  will  of  God,  and  our  brother  Sosthenes, 

2To  the  church  of  God  that  is  in  Corinth,  to  those  who  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be 
saints,  together  with  all  those  who  in  every  place  call  on  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  their 
Lord  and  ours: 

3Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

4I  give  thanks  to  my  God  always  for  you  because  of  the  grace  of  God  that  has  been  given  you  in  Christ 
Jesus,  5for  in  every  way  you  have  been  enriched  in  him,  in  speech  and  knowledge  of  every  kind  - 6just 
as  the  testimony  of  Christ  has  been  strengthened  among  you  - 7so  that  you  are  not  lacking  in  any 
spiritual  gift  as  you  wait  for  the  revealing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  8He  will  also  strengthen  you  to 
the  end,  so  that  you  may  be  blameless  on  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  9God  is  faithful;  by  him 
you  were  called  into  the  fellowship  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  10Now  I appeal  to  you,  brothers 
and  sisters,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  all  of  you  be  in  agreement  and  that  there  be  no 
divisions  among  you,  but  that  you  be  united  in  the  same  mind  and  the  same  purpose. 

1.  Listening  to  Gods  Word  has  accompanied  the  deliberations  and  discussions  of  our  Joint  Com- 
mission through  the  years.  In  this  eighth  round  of  our  Joint  Commission,  our  attention  was  caught 
from  the  beginning  by  the  introductory  sentences  of  St  Pauls  first  letter  to  the  church  in  Corinth, 
which  resonates  with  our  experience. 

2.  Written  to  a community  that  was  beset  with  dissension,  conflicts  and  division,  the  introduc- 
tory verses  of  Paul’s  letter  sketch  his  vision  of  the  Church,  in  reference  to  which  he  exhorts  the 
Corinthian  Christians  to  put  an  end  to  the  division  and  dissension  among  them.  The  Church, 
wherever  it  is  found,  is  called  by  God  to  fellowship  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  is  made  holy,  and  is 
endowed  with  spiritual  gifts  for  a life  of  unity  and  communion. 

3.  Paul  addresses  his  letter  to  the  church  in  Corinth.  But  before  he  greets  the  Corinthians, 
invoking  God’s  grace  and  peace  on  them  (verse  3),  he  reveals  that  the  Corinthian  community  does 
not  exhaust  the  reality  of  the  Church.  The  Corinthian  church  is  not  alone  in  the  worship  of  Jesus  as 
Lord.  There  are  others  in  other  places  who  “call  on  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (verse  2b). 

4.  However,  while  it  is  possible  for  Paul  to  invoke  the  “grace  and  peace  from  God  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (verse  3)  on  all  such  churches,  Methodists  and  Catholics  regrettably  have 
not  historically  always  been  able  to  greet  one  another  with  “grace  and  peace”,  as  Chapters  One 
and  Three  of  this  report  show.  The  fact  that  we  are  different  churches  is  not  simply  a matter  of 
“calling  on  the  name  of  Jesus  in  different  places”  (cf.  verse  2b).  Rather  it  is  an  instance  of  diver- 
sity without  unity  and  the  result  of  a division  and  a separation,  as  again  Chapter  One  illustrates. 
Instead  of  “grace  and  peace”,  our  churches  have  used  infelicitous  and  even  harsh  language  about 
each  other  in  the  past. 

5.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthian  Christians  that  the  Church  is  called  to  be  holy  (verse  2a);  and 
it  is  called  into  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (verse  9).  We  believe,  with  Paul,  that 
God  has  called  us  into  the  fellowship  of  his  Son  and  made  us  holy  in  him.  These  divine  callings, 
which  underlie  the  reality  of  the  Church,  also  characterize  its  life  deeply.  Thus,  both  Methodists 
and  Catholics  hold  holiness  and  communion  to  be  essential  features  of  the  Church.  Methodists 
believe  that  holiness  is  the  basis  of  the  Church’s  unity  and  communion.  Catholics,  in  line  with 
the  Apostles’  Creed,  follow  their  profession  of  faith  in  the  holiness  of  the  Church  with  that  of  the 
communion  of  saints.1  These  and  other  features  of  the  Church  are  explored  in  Chapter  Two  of 
this  report. 

6.  Divisions  and  separations,  brought  about  by  events  of  history  and  consequent  confessional 
definitions,  have  obscured  these  features  of  the  Church. 


1.  Cf.  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  §946. 
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7.  But,  “where  sin  increased,  grace  abounded  all  the  more”  (Romans  5:20).  Through  the  previ- 
ous rounds  of  dialogue,  Methodist  and  Catholic  members  of  the  Joint  Commission  have  increas- 
ingly come  to  recognise  authentic  elements  of  the  Church  in  the  dialogue  partner.  Against  the 
background  of  agreements  and  understandings  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  the  Joint 
Commission  has  set  forth  in  those  previous  rounds,  it  is  now  possible  to  see  through  and  beyond 
the  veil  of  separation,  and: 

(1)  to  consider  how  we,  both  on  our  own  and  together,  constitute  the  Church;  and 

(2)  to  discover  the  spiritual  gifts  with  which  each  church  is  adorned. 

8.  This  is  what  our  Joint  Commission  seeks  to  do  in  Chapters  Three  and  Four  of  the  present 
report.  Catholics  discover  and  name  gifts  God  has  given  to  Methodists.  They  go  further,  to  express 
an  openness  to  sharing  in  them.  Methodists  do  likewise  with  regard  to  Catholics.  The  discovery  of 
this  has  warmed  our  hearts  and  disposed  us  to  say  with  Paul:  “We  give  thanks  to  our  God  for  you, 
because  of  the  grace  of  God  that  has  been  given  to  you  in  Christ  Jesus”  (verse  4). 

9.  This  newly  cultivated  capacity  to  respect  each  others  ecclesial  identity  and  to  rejoice  at  each 
others  endowments  (and  even  to  share  in  them),  is  certainly  the  fruit  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment and  the  dialogue  of  our  Joint  Commission.  More  importantly,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  Spirit’s  power,  the  Church  is  not  only  strengthened  to  confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord  (1 
Corinthians  12:3);  it  also,  in  the  power  of  the  same  Spirit,  finds  and  lives  a life  of  communion.  This 
is  the  deepest  vocation  of  the  Church;  and  it  is  the  common  future  towards  which  our  sharing  of 
gifts  leads  us. 

10.  As  a final  note,  it  is  significant  that  Paul  relates  this  common  future  to  being  made  one  “in 
the  same  mind  and  the  same  purpose”  (verse  10).  Fundamental  unity  in  faith  and  in  its  profession 
is  necessary  for  the  Church’s  life  of  communion  and  for  its  witness  before  the  world. 

1 . Mutual  Reassessment 

A New  Context  for  Mutual  Reassessment 

11.  Reconciliation  between  Methodists  and  Catholics  involves  a mutual  reassessment  of  each 
other,  which  includes  a new  understanding  of  the  past.  Since  the  beginnings  of  Methodism  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Methodists  and  Catholics  have  formed  assessments  of  each  other.  Some  of 
these  evaluations  were  based  on  genuine  understandings  of  each  other’s  faith  and  life.  More  often, 
however,  they  were  coloured  by  the  religious,  social  and  political  conflicts  which  have  generally 
characterized  relationships  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  they  were  fed  by  mutual  igno- 
rance, defective  understandings  or  partial  views  of  the  other.  The  current  phase  of  this  dialogue 
has  been  guided  by  historical  research  that  places  the  developments  of  the  last  three  centuries  in 
their  proper  context. 

12.  Forty  years  of  dialogue  between  the  World  Methodist  Council  and  the  Catholic  Church 
have  strengthened  both  the  Methodist  intention  as  “part  of  the  church  universal  ...  to  strive 
toward  unity”  at  all  levels  of  church  life2  and  the  Catholic  desire,  expressed  in  the  documents  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council,  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  “ecumenical  spirit  and  mutual  esteem” 
among  all  people  and  to  seek  “the  restoration  of  unity  among  all  Christians”.3  The  ultimate  goal 
remains  nothing  less  than  “full  communion  in  faith,  mission  and  sacramental  life”.4  We  rejoice 
today  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  created  the  conditions  for  better  informed  and  friendlier  relation- 
ships than  obtained  in  the  past  and  has  opened  up  new  possibilities  for  the  future. 


2.  United  Methodist  Constitution,  Article  V,  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  (2004),  here- 
after BD,  p.  23. 

3. Unitatis  Redintegratio,  §19;  §1. 

4.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church,  Report  of  the  International  Methodist-Catholic  Dialogue  (Nairobi, 
1986),  §20. 
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13.  Neither  Methodists  nor  Catholics  should  regard  their  separation  as  acceptable.  Some  may 
believe  that  certain  separations  were  necessary  in  the  past  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel.  Others  may 
view  all  separations  as  failures  by  one  party  or  the  other,  or  indeed  both,  which  have  obscured  the 
unity  of  Christ’s  Church.  In  2003,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  of  the  divided  histories 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain:  “Wesley  came  to  the 
point  where  he  believed  that  he  and  his  followers  could  only  be  fully  obedient  to  Jesus  Christ  if 
they  took  the  risk  of  separation.  No-one  can  easily  pass  judgement  on  this  costly  decision,  and 
no-one  is  seeking  to  do  so;  what  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  by  God’s  direction  it  bore  fruit  in  wit- 
ness and  transforming  service  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  this  nation  and  far  beyond.”5  Similarly, 
the  separate  histories  of  Methodism  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  show  how  God  has 
worked  in  both  of  them  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  purpose.  Learning  more  about  each  other 
has  confirmed  the  conviction  that  “in  all  things  God  works  for  good”  among  those  who  love  him 
(Romans  8:28).  Each  of  our  communities  has  embodied  features  of  the  Christian  life  that  are  not 
as  prominent  in  the  other.  It  is  incumbent  upon  each  to  recognise  these  good  things  in  the  life  of 
the  other,  to  be  open  to  receive  them  as  gifts  for  itself,  and  to  be  ready  to  share  them  in  a common 
future.  There  is  ample  scope  for  a mutually  fruitful  “exchange  of  gifts”  between  us.6 

14.  The  separations  of  the  last  five  hundred  years  cannot  simply  be  condoned  even  if  they 
cannot  simply  be  condemned  and  blame  apportioned.  Reflecting  on  why  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
permitted  all  the  divisions  between  Christians,  Pope  John  Paul  II  noted:  “Could  it  not  be  that 
these  divisions  have  been  a path  continually  leading  the  Church  to  discover  the  untold  wealth 
contained  in  Christ’s  Gospel  and  in  the  redemption  accomplished  by  Christ?  Perhaps  all  this 
wealth  would  not  have  come  to  light  otherwise....”7  A review  of  past  history  suggests  that  God 
has  led  each  of  our  churches  in  new  ways  that  came  through  the  separations.  Catholics  can 
recognise  that  God  has  used  Methodism,  both  in  its  beginning  and  throughout  its  history,  to 
develop  gifts  which  eventually  ought  to  bless  all  Christians  everywhere.  Similarly,  Methodists 
can  recognise  that  God  has  been  at  work  in  the  Catholic  Church’s  preservation  of  important 
traditions  and  in  its  pursuit  of  fresh  presentations  of  the  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  all  Christian 
believers.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  been  renewing  both  of  our  churches,  and  this,  in  the  mystery  of 
divine  providence,  has  opened  new  opportunities  for  witness  to  the  reign  of  God.  The  present 
dialogue  seeks  to  harvest  such  blessings,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  churches  for  the  common  future 
to  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  leading  them. 

The  Emergence  of  Methodism 

15.  An  historical  factor  in  the  mutual  understanding  of  Catholics  and  Methodists  is  that  the 
Methodist  movement  did  not  break  from  the  Catholic  Church.  Methodism  grew  out  of  the  estab- 
lished Church  in  England  and  Ireland,  from  which  it  separated  in  various  ways  in  the  late  eigh- 
teenth and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  There  being  “no  history  of  a formal  separating  between  the 
two  Churches”,8  there  is  between  Catholics  and  Methodists  no  cloud  of  anathemas,  as  there  was 
among  Christians  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Further,  the  origins  of  Methodism  in  the  Church  of 
England  imply  that  it  shares  some  of  the  features  that  are  common  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  his- 
toric Western  Christianity.  Since  1795,  however,  when  the  Methodist  Conference  took  a signifi- 
cant step  toward  independence  from  the  Church  of  England,  some  developments  have  brought 
Methodism  closer  to  Catholicism,  while  others  have  had  the  opposite  effect. 


5.  Rowan  Williams,  Address  at  the  Signing  of  an  Anglican-Methodist  Covenant,  Westminster,  England,  1 
November,  2003. 

6.  Cf.  Ut  Unum  Sint  (1995),  hereafter  UUS,  §28. 

7.  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Crossing  the  Threshold  of  Hope  (London:  Jonathan  Cape,  1994),  p.  153. 

8.  The  Denver  Report,  Report  of  the  International  Methodist-Catholic  Dialogue  (1971),  §6. 
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16.  For  the  sake  of  relations  between  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  it  is  important  to 
understand  how  and  why  Methodism  became  detached  from  the  Church  of  England  and  how  it 
perceived  its  particular  contribution  to  the  universal  Church.  Unlike  the  divisions  resulting  from 
the  serious  doctrinal  disputes  of  the  Reformation,  Methodism  grew  apart  from  the  Church  of 
England  without  grave  divergences  over  the  Gospel  and  the  faith.  In  North  America,  Method- 
ism’s separation  from  the  Church  of  England  was  a consequence  of  American  independence. 
There  the  Methodist  Conference  in  1784  approved  the  founding  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  seizing  an  opportunity  and  an  historic  mission  in  the  American  territories.  In  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Methodists  increasingly  relied  upon  their  own  itinerant  preachers  to  lead  worship,  nurture 
spiritual  growth  and  provide  pastoral  support.  After  John  Wesleys  death,  the  Plan  of  Pacification 
(1795)  made  provision  for  itinerant  preachers  to  celebrate  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  effec- 
tively giving  Methodism  in  Britain  an  independent  ecclesial  life. 

17.  In  its  origins,  Methodism  was  primarily  a renewal  movement,  concerned  to  evangelise  the 
people,  and  to  foster  social  and  personal  holiness  in  response  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Significantly,  Methodists  did  not  make  sustained  efforts  at  articulating  their  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  John  Wesley  accepted  the  Church  of  England  as  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic 
Church  in  England.  Efforts  concentrated  instead  on  Methodism’s  calling  to  spread  scriptural 
holiness.  So  important  was  this  mission  that  it  took  precedence  over  questions  relating  to  Church 
order,  though  Methodists  were  not  indifferent  to  such  matters.  Holiness  became  the  decisive  mark 
of  the  Church  in  Methodist  understanding,  enabling  Methodists  to  recognise  others  as  belong- 
ing to  the  universal  Church  irrespective  of  their  particular  ecclesial  allegiance.  Thus  the  unity 
of  the  Church  was  viewed  primarily  in  terms  of  unity  in  holiness  and  only  secondarily  in  terms 
of  structural  relations.  Holiness  was  the  sign  and  criterion  of  catholicity,  and  the  apostolicity  of 
the  Church  was  constituted  by  continuity  in  the  apostolic  mission  to  win  people  for  Christ.  For 
Methodism  these  were  the  emphases  that  had  to  be  safeguarded  at  all  costs. 

Catholic  Developments 

18.  Signs  of  renewal  were  also  evident  within  the  Catholic  Church  during  the  period  when  the 
Methodist  movement  was  taking  shape.  The  reform  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-1563) 
had  inspired  a spiritual  renewal,  largely  through  the  formation  of  the  diocesan  clergy  in  seminar- 
ies. New  religious  communities  and  lay  movements  emerged,  with  charisms  centred  on  education, 
health  care,  ministry  to  the  poor,  the  cultivation  of  social  responsibility  and  the  pursuit  of  holiness. 
Several  devotions  or  forms  of  piety  gained  popularity  (to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus),  while  spiritual  writers  such  as  Francis  de  Sales  and  Cardinal  Pierre  de  Berulle 
encouraged  believers  to  deepen  their  personal  relationship  with  Christ.  Missionary  initiatives  were 
undertaken  in  the  Americas,  Asia  and  Africa,  sometimes  resulting  in  the  martyrdom  of  those  who 
sought  to  spread  the  Gospel.  The  key  emphases  of  holiness  and  mission  within  Methodism  were 
thus  also  dominant  thrusts  within  the  Catholic  Church  during  this  period. 

19.  This  renewal  was  accompanied  by  theological  controversies  and  internal  tensions  within 
the  Catholic  Church,  most  notably  concerning  grace  (for  example,  rigid  interpretations  of  St 
Augustine’s  doctrine  of  grace,  as  in  Jansenism).  Papal  authority  was  challenged  by  those  arguing 
for  a more  conciliar  understanding  of  church  authority,  while  others  sought  a greater  concentra- 
tion of  authority  in  the  See  of  Rome.  In  response  to  the  Reformation,  Catholic  theology  empha- 
sised a commitment  to  living  continuity  with  the  apostolic  Church  and  the  Church  through  the 
ages.  Concern  with  the  Church’s  unity  and  apostolicity  led  the  Catholic  Church  to  define  itself 
over  against  those  who  had  separated  from  it,  suggesting  that  Protestants  had  cut  themselves 
off  from  the  Church  Christ  had  founded.  In  addition  to  the  larger  social  and  political  contexts 
which  made  it  difficult  to  establish  any  relations  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  emerging 
Methodist  movement,  these  factors  militated  against  any  attempt  of  Methodists  and  Catholics 
to  view  each  other  positively. 
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Early  Methodist  Views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

20.  Broadly  speaking,  before  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  Methodism  shared  in  the  habit- 
ual anti-Catholic  attitude  of  English  and  American  Protestantism.  This  was  true  of  John  Wesleys 
view  of  Catholicism.  As  an  eighteenth-century  Anglican  priest  with  a mixed  theological  heritage, 
he  was  convinced  that  some  of  the  dogmas,  e.g.,  transubstantiation  and  purgatory,  and  some  of 
the  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were  contrary  to  Scripture.  He  believed  that  Catholics 
worshipped  the  saints  and  holy  pictures  and  practised  several  false  sacraments.  He  was  opposed 
to  withholding  the  cup  in  holy  communion  and  to  the  use  of  a liturgical  language  that  most  laity 
could  not  understand.  He  regarded  the  Catholic  reliance  on  tradition  as  a threat  to  the  authority 
of  the  Word  of  God  in  Scripture,  and  the  power  of  the  Pope  as  an  abuse. 

21.  Wesley  had  an  ambivalent  attitude  toward  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  Whereas  he  had  a 
high  regard  for  the  patristic  period,  his  view  of  the  medieval  period  was  mosdy  negative,  though 
he  did  draw  upon  some  writings  of  that  time.  He  appealed  to  the  early  Church,  and  he  intended 
Methodism  to  effect  a renewal  of  the  Church  of  England  in  line  with  primitive  Christianity. 
Wesley  accepted  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  first  four  ecumenical  councils;  however,  he  felt 
that  a moral  decline  in  Christian  life  and  teaching,  which  he  considered  had  already  begun  in  the 
Church’s  first  centuries,  characterised  the  long  period  from  Constantine  to  Martin  Luther. 

22.  Though  loyal  to  the  English  Reformation,  John  Wesley  was  prepared  to  reach  out  to  Cath- 
olics in  significant  ways.  His  Letter  to  a Roman  Catholic,  written  in  1749  in  Ireland,  is  marked  by 
a conciliatory  tone  and  a frank  acknowledgment  of  a common  faith  and  doctrine  with  Catholics. 
Wesley  pleaded  for  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  “reason  together”  rather  than  engage  in  “endless 
jangling  about  opinions”.  He  recognised  Catholics  as  Christians  despite  what  he  saw  as  the  errors 
and  superstitions  of  their  church.  He  was  himself  deeply  indebted  to  the  Imitation  of  Christ  of 
Thomas  a Kempis,  which  he  recommended  to  Methodist  readers,  along  with  the  early  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  He  also  referred  to  other  Catholic  writers  such  as  Francis  de  Sales  as  models  of 
Christian  perfection  or  spiritual  guides. 

23.  The  most  eminent  eighteenth-century  Roman  Catholic  to  comment  on  Methodism  was 
Richard  Challoner  (1691-1781),  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  London  District  from  1758.  \nA  Caveat 
against  the  Methodists  (1760),  Challoner  cited  numerous  biblical  references  to  show  that  the 
Church  founded  by  Christ  is  universal,  one,  holy,  and  orthodox  in  doctrine,  with  an  unfailing  suc- 
cession of  pastors  and  teachers  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  Challoner’s  estimation, 
“The  Methodists  are  not  the  People  of  God:  they  are  not  true  Gospel  Christians:  nor  is  their  new 
raised  Society  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  or  any  Part  of  it.”9 

24.  Responding  to  Challoner  s Caveat , Wesley  agreed  that  the  Church  is  universal,  one,  holy 
and  orthodox,  but  then  found  it  difficult  to  recognise  these  same  marks  of  the  Church  in  “the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  its  present  form”.  For  him,  the  catholic  Church  founded  by  Christ  is  “the 
whole  body  of  men  endued  with  faith,  working  by  love,  dispersed  over  the  whole  earth,  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  America”.10  In  all  ages  and  nations  the  Church  is  the  one  body  of  Christ.  This 
Church  is  holy  “for  no  unholy  man  can  possibly  be  a member  of  it”.  It  is  orthodox  in  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  secured  against  error  in  things  essential  by  the  perpetual  presence  of  Christ 
and  ever  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Wesley  judged  that  “not  Methodists  only”  but  “the  whole 
body  of  Protestants”  had  better  title  to  these  marks  than  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  such.  He 
was  willing  to  recognise  individual  Catholics  as  being  included  in  the  Church  despite  the  short- 
comings of  their  institution.  In  his  1785  sermon  Of  the  Church  he  said  of  the  Church  of  Rome: 
“Therein  neither  is  ‘the  pure  Word  of  God’ preached  nor  (are)  the  sacraments  ‘duly  administered’.” 
Yet,  he  would  include  those  congregations  within  the  Church  catholic,  if  they  have  “one  Spirit, 


9.  A Caveat  against  the  Methodists,  showing  how  unsafe  it  is  for  any  Christian  to  join  himself  to  their  society, 
or  to  adhere  to  their  teachers  (1760). 

10.  Works  of  John  Wesley , Bicentennial  Ed.,  21:304f  (emphasis  in  original). 
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one  hope,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  God  and  Father  of  all”.11  At  times,  then,  Wesley  was  dismis- 
sive of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  nevertheless  he  was  reluctant  to  unchurch  Roman  Catholic 
individuals  or  even  entire  congregations. 

25.  When  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  constituted  in  the  United  States  in  1784,  Wes- 
ley gave  it  an  edited  version  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.  Several  of  the  Articles  repeated 
the  Reformers’  attack  on  Catholic  teaching,  thus  providing  a basis  for  the  Methodist  critique  of 
Catholicism  in  America.  After  Wesley’s  death,  his  opposition  to  Catholicism  was  remembered 
among  his  followers  in  England.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  published  tracts  and  books 
that  extolled  the  Reformation  and  attacked  popery.  International  relations  further  complicated 
matters.  For  most  Methodists  on  both  sides  of  the  Adantic,  a perceived  allegiance  to  the  Pope  as 
a foreign  ruler  made  Roman  Catholics  potentially  disloyal  citizens,  dangerous  to  the  social  order. 

Early  Roman  Catholic  Views  of  Methodism 

26.  Early  Catholic  reactions  to  Methodism  were  rare.  When  given,  they  largely  reflected  the 
principle  that  the  Reformation  had  been  an  unmitigated  evil.  The  Recusants,  whose  views  were 
affected  by  the  experience  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics  and  their  priests,  generally  rejected 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  as  heretical.  In  France,  the  influential  writer 
Jacques-Benigne  Bossuet  taught  that  the  Reformation  launched  a course  of  endless  self-divisions 
and  multiplications  because  of  the  absence  of  a true  doctrinal  magisterium  and  uncontrolled  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture.12  Richard  Challoner  followed  Bossuet  and  assimilated  Methodism  to  the 
numerous  enthusiastic  sects  that  had  broken  off  from  the  Church  of  England  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  denounced  Methodism  as  just  another  instance  of  the  fissiparous  process  that 
many  viewed  as  the  essential  heritage  of  the  Reformation  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  Church. 

27.  In  relation  to  doctrine,  Challoner  understood  the  Council  of  Trent  as  having  defended 
the  authentic  apostolic  tradition  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers.  The  Council 
having  condemned  “the  vain  trust  of  the  heretics”  ( inanern  haereticorum  fiduciam)  at  its  sixth  ses- 
sion (1546), 13  Challoner  was  critical  of  the  Methodist  doctrine  of  assurance,  in  which  he  detected 
“mere  illusion  and  groundless  presumption”.  He  thus  fostered  among  Catholics  a perception  of 
Methodist  societies  as  a late  sectarian  growth  that  promoted  false  doctrine  and  unhealthy  prac- 
tices in  a church  that  was  already  schismatic  and  heretical.  When  the  Methodist  societies  came  to 
be  separated  from  the  Church  of  England,  these  hostile  judgments  were  automatically  transferred 
to  Methodism.  This  negative  view  was  reflected  in  theological  dictionaries  published  in  France 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  One  such  depiction  of  Methodism  concluded,  “One 
sees  here  an  image,  an  echo,  not  of  the  angelic  hierarchies...,  but  of  that  empire  of  confusion  and 
disorder  where  the  evil  spirits  reign.”14 

28.  A few  voices  conveyed  a different,  though  still  mixed,  understanding,  even  if  they  were  not 
widely  heard.  In  his  Lenten  lectures  at  the  London  Oratory  in  1850,  John  Henry  Newman  could 
declare  to  his  former  fellow- Anglicans  that  “if  you  wish  to  find  the  shadow  and  the  suggestion 
of  the  supernatural  qualities  which  make  up  the  notion  of  a Catholic  Saint,  to  Wesley  you  must 
go,  and  such  as  him”  (though  “personally  I do  not  like  him,  if  it  were  merely  for  deep  self-reliance 
and  self-conceit”).  Likewise,  he  went  on,  Wesley  and  his  companions,  “starting  amid  ridicule  at 
Oxford,  with  fasting  and  praying  in  the  cold  night  air,  then  going  about  preaching,  reviled  by  the 
rich  and  educated,  and  pelted  and  dragged  to  prison  by  the  populace,  and  converting  thousands 
from  sin  to  God’s  service”,  might  evoke  the  great  Catholic  missionaries  of  former  times  - “were  it 
not  for  their  pride  and  eccentricity,  their  fanatical  doctrine  and  untranquil  devotion”.15 


11.  “Of  the  Church”,  §19,  Works  of  John  Wesley , Bicentennial  Ed.,  3:52. 

12.  Essai  sur  les  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes  (1692). 

13.  Denzinger-Schonmetzer,  Enchiridion  Symbolorum , hereafter  DS,  §§1533, 1562-1566. 

14.  Rene  Rohrbacher,  Universal  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  (1849). 

15.  Certain  Difficulties  felt  by  Anglicans  in  Catholic  Teaching,  vol.  1,  pp.  88-91. 
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29.  A more  measured  approach  to  Methodism  from  this  period  can  be  found  in  the  work  of 
Johann  Adam  Mohler  (1796-1838).  In  a study  of  the  major  symbols  and  confessions  of  faith 
that  had  been  formulated  since  the  Reformation,  he  classified  Methodism  as  “one  of  the  smaller 
Protestant  sects”,  and  recognised  that  John  Wesley  was  distinguished  “by  great  talents,  classical 
acquirements  and  (what  was  still  better)  by  a burning  zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  God”.16  While  he 
blamed  Wesley  for,  as  he  saw  it,  assuming  the  office  of  bishop  and  ordaining  priests,  he  was  the 
first  to  suggest  a similarity  between  the  origin  of  the  Methodist  movement  and  the  inspiration 
“which  led  to  the  origin  of  the  monastic  institutes”  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  this  perspective 
Methodism  appeared  primarily  as  a force  for  spiritual  renewal.  This  positive  reassessment,  how- 
ever, did  not  bear  fruit  in  Catholic  thought  until  the  twentieth  century. 

Underlying  Convictions 

30.  In  this  account  of  the  history  of  our  mutual  assessment,  wherein  we  can  easily  see  uninformed 
and  polemical  judgements  of  each  other,  it  is  also  possible  to  see  a desire  on  both  sides  to  preserve 
the  Gospel  and  its  proclamation.  It  can  be  seen  that  Methodism  took  steps  to  protect  the  holiness 
of  the  Church  according  to  its  insights.  In  the  new  context  of  industrialisation  in  England,  mass 
emigration  from  Ireland,  the  development  of  the  United  States  as  a nation,  and  wide-spread  colo- 
nisation, Methodism  sought  to  bring  scriptural  holiness  to  ordinary  people  in  the  midst  of  great 
social  upheaval.  It  adopted  new  forms  of  preaching  and  worship  to  convey  the  Gospel.  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  perceived  by  Methodists  as  raising  up  leaders  for  the  newly  formed  churches  in  new 
structures  of  governance.  They  were  passionate  about  transforming  individual  lives  and  shaping 
societies  so  that  holiness  might  be  more  manifest. 

31.  With  a centuries -long  memory  of  Christian  unity,  the  Catholic  Church  sought  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  Gods  people  in  every  way  it  could.  Catholics  were  deeply  concerned  about 
the  fissiparous  tendencies  of  Protestantism.  The  Catholic  Church  desired  to  protect  the  visible 
continuity  of  ministry  and  teaching  in  the  Church,  and  saw  catholicity  as  intimately  connected 
with  these.  It  reacted  to  the  separations  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  losses  to  Gods  Church  and 
then  saw  other  divisions  within  Protestant  churches  as  movements  further  away  from  unity, 
apostolicity  and  catholicity. 

Additional  Factors  Affecting  the  Relationship 

32.  While  doctrine  and  theology  are  of  major  importance  in  the  fife  of  the  churches,  the  religious 
experience  of  the  faithful  cannot  be  separated  from  their  social  setting.  Majorities  tend  to  restrict 
the  freedom  of  minorities.  When,  in  the  past,  Methodism  was  part  of  a Protestant  majority  or 
ascendancy,  it  tended  to  contribute  to  the  marginalisation  of  Roman  Catholics  in  society  and 
to  the  imposition  of  measures  against  the  free  exercise  of  their  faith.  Likewise,  where  Roman 
Catholicism  dominated,  it  tended  to  marginalise  Protestants,  including  Methodists,  to  prevent 
them  from  full  participation  in  society,  and  to  limit  the  free  practice  of  their  faith  and  exercise 
of  conscience. 

33.  Such  political  and  social  situations  nurtured  hostility  rather  than  charity.  Memories  of 
oppression  or  discrimination  were  kept  alive  in  the  popular  mind  in  both  communities,  fostering 
misunderstanding  and  mistrust.  National  rivalries  between  predominantly  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic countries  were  fed  by  the  religious  oppositions  which  in  turn  they  nurtured.  As  the  missionary 
movement  established  new  churches  around  the  world,  many  of  these  divisions  and  prejudices 
were  passed  on  to  the  new  Christians  and  their  leaders. 


16.  Mohler,  Symbolism , New  York:  Crossroad  Publishing  Company  (1997),  p.436. 
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The  Ecumenical  Movement  and  the  Second  Vatican  Council 

34.  Methodists  were  prominent  in  the  ecumenical  movement  that  began  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century  and  gained  momentum  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth.  Initially  this  activity  was  pro- 
pelled by  commitment  to  world-wide  mission  and  evangelism,  which  led  Methodists  and  others 
to  join  in  the  establishment  of  new  collaborative  organisations.  They  saw  that  cooperation  among 
Christians  was  necessary  for  the  effective  pursuit  of  that  mission.  The  mottoes  ‘the  evangelization 
of  the  world  in  this  generation  (Student  Volunteer  Movement)  and  ‘that  they  all  may  be  one’ 
(World  Student  Christian  Federation)  motivated  Methodists  to  forge  strong  working  relation- 
ships with  other  Protestants.  In  so  doing,  they  sought  to  live  out  John  Wesley’s  teaching  about  a 
person  of  “catholic  spirit”  as  one  who  “gives  his  hand”  to  all  whose  “hearts  are  right  with  his  heart”. 
Such  a person  regards  “as  friends”,  “as  brethren”,  all  who  “believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  and 
“love  God  and  man”:  “He  assists  them  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power  in  all  things,  spiritual  and 
temporal.  He  is  ready  ‘to  spend  and  be  spent  for  them’;  yea,  ‘to  lay  down  his  life  for’  their  sake.” 
Looking  outward,  such  a person’s  heart  is  “enlarged  toward  all  mankind”:  “This  is  catholic  or  uni- 
versal love.  And  he  that  has  this  is  of  catholic  spirit.”17 

35.  This  commitment  to  a “catholic  spirit”  progressively  led  Methodists  to  deepen  their 
involvement  in  ecumenical  organisations  at  the  local,  national  and  world  levels.  When  the  ecu- 
menical movement  began  to  take  form  in  ecclesiastical  structures  after  1910,  Methodist  churches 
embraced  it  readily.  After  more  than  a century  of  independent  existence,  Methodist  churches 
began  to  reflect  upon  their  place  in  the  larger  Christian  world.  The  British  Methodist  Church, 
while  claiming  for  itself  a place  in  “the  Holy  Catholic  Church  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ”,18 
considered  that  existing  “denominations”,  being  “but  a partial  and  imperfect  embodiment  of  the 
New  Testament  ideal”,  have  a “duty  to  make  common  cause  in  the  search  for  the  perfect  expres- 
sion of  that  unity  and  holiness  which  in  Christ  are  already  theirs”.19 

36.  As  the  twentieth  century  progressed,  Methodist  attitudes  toward  Roman  Catholics  began 
to  be  transformed.  The  breakthrough  came  with  the  Second  Vatican  Council  (1962-1965)  and  the 
creation  of  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  The  invitation  extended  by  Pope  John 
XXIII  to  Orthodox,  Anglican  and  Protestant  churches  to  send  official  observers  to  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  was  gladly  received  by  Methodists.  The  relationships  built  between  the  Method- 
ist observers  and  the  Catholic  participants  at  the  Council  contributed  to  a deeper  mutual  under- 
standing between  them.  The  Methodists  gained  a better  understanding  of  Catholic  teaching  and 
welcomed  the  new  articulations  of  traditional  Catholic  doctrine  contained  in  the  Council’s  docu- 
ments: in  particular,  the  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church  {Lumen  Gentium),  the  Decree  on 
Ecumenism  {Unitatis  Redintegratio),  the  Decree  on  the  Church’s  Missionary  Activity  {Ad  Gentes ), 
the  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation  {Dei  Verbum),  the  Constitution  on  the  Sacred 
Liturgy  {Sacrosanctum  Concilium)  and  the  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern 
World  {Gaudium  et  Spes).20 

37.  Unitatis  Redintegratio  launched  the  Catholic  Church  into  the  ecumenical  movement 
and  became  the  interpretive  guide  to  govern  its  participation  therein.  The  Decree  expressed  the 
conviction  that  the  ecumenical  movement  was  set  in  motion  and  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
the  search  for  Christian  unity  was  intrinsically  linked  to  the  Church’s  identity  and  mission.  The 
Council  recognised  that  elements  of  the  Church  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  were  already  present 
in  other  churches  and  ecclesial  communities,  and  that  their  relationship  to  the  Catholic  Church 
was  that  of  partial  or  imperfect  communion,  which  contained  an  inner  dynamic  towards  full 
communion  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (LG  §8;  UR  §3).  The  promotion  of  dialogue, 

17.  “Catholic  Spirit”  (1750),  §111.4-5,  Works  of  John  Wesley , Bicentennial  Ed.,  2:94-95. 

18.  Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain,  Deed  of  Union  (1932),  “Doctrine”. 

19.  The  Nature  of  the  Christian  Church  according  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Methodists  (1937),  §111.3. 

20.  The  Conciliar  texts  will  be  abbreviated  in  the  text  as  follows:  Lumen  Gentium  as  LG;  Unitatis  Redintegra- 
tio as  UR;  Ad  Gentes  as  AG;  Dei  Verbum  as  DV;  Sacrosanctum  Concilium  as  SC;  and  Gaudium  et  Spes  as  GS. 
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joint  collaboration  for  the  common  good  and  spiritual  ecumenism  were  set  forth  as  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  Christian  unity  is  to  be  fostered.  The  conciliar  teaching  that  ecumenical 
relations  require  interior  conversion  and  repentance  for  sins  against  unity  (UR  §7),  and  that 
such  conversion,  along  with  “holiness  of  life”,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  ecumenical  movement  (UR 
§8),  is  especially  close  to  the  Methodist  conviction  that  the  search  for  evangelical  perfection 
should  be  at  the  centre  of  Christian  living. 

38.  Beginning  with  JJnitatis  Redintegratio  (1964)  and  building  on  the  Councils  teaching,  a 
body  of  texts  has  emerged  which  guides  Roman  Catholic  participation  in  the  search  for  Chris- 
tian unity.  This  includes  treatment  of  ecumenism  within  the  revised  Code  of  Canon  Law  (1983),  a 
Directory  of  Norms  governing  Catholic  involvement  in  the  ecumenical  movement  (first  edition, 
1967-1970;  revised  edition  1993),  the  papal  encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint  (1995),  and  a large  corpus 
of  papal  teaching  and  guidance  from  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  Pope 
John  XXIII  (1958-63)  identified  the  unity  of  Christians  as  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Council,  and 
it  has  increasingly  become  a pastoral  focus  in  successive  pontificates.  In  Ut  Unum  Sint , Pope  John 
Paul  II  insisted  that  the  pursuit  of  Christian  unity  is  not  an  addendum  or  an  appendix  but  the  way 
of  the  Church,  an  integral  part  of  its  essence  and  its  pastoral  activity.21 

39.  Both  communions  acknowledge  the  change  in  relations  that  came  with  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council.  Our  dialogue  has  spent  forty  years  building  on  that  fresh  opening.  Immediately 
following  the  Council,  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a theological  dialogue  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  World  Methodist  Council.  This  dialogue  began  its  work  in  1967.  Catholics  and 
Methodists  have  also  been  partners  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  In  various  ways  the  two  communions  have  engaged  in  joint  prayer, 
common  witness,  common  mission  and  local  dialogue.  Many  new  relationships  have  been  built, 
and  a spirit  of  mutual  love  has  been  nurtured,  replacing  the  indifference  or  hostility  that  used  to 
prevail  between  Catholics  and  Methodists.  As  a result,  there  has  been  a shift  from  polemics  to 
dialogue,  from  accusation  to  respect,  and  from  ignorance  to  trust.  The  desire  for  unity  has  grown  at 
the  same  time  stronger  and  more  widespread.  Appreciation  of  the  ecclesial  character  of  each  other 
has  increased  and  has  found  tangible  expression  in  our  closer  relations. 

New  Hermeneutical  Perspectives 

40.  Catholics  and  Methodists  have  viewed  each  other  with  a vision  shaped  by  their  respective 
understandings  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  blame  which  was  attributed  at  that  time  and  which 
continued  to  be  attributed  from  then  onwards.  The  Methodist  view  of  the  Catholic  Church 
changed  during  the  twentieth  century  as  did  the  Catholic  view  of  Methodism.  Part  of  this  reas- 
sessment concerns  our  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon  of  separation  itself. 

41.  Catholics  are  now  able  to  see  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  the  Methodist  movement  as 
having  been  “characterized  by  a desire  to  make  known  the  love  of  Christ,  to  reform  the  inner  life 
of  the  Church,  to  encourage  participation  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  to  foster  Christian 
education,  to  serve  the  poor,  to  impassion  professed  Christians  into  articulate  witness  for  Christ’s 
sake”.22  Observing  in  Methodism  many  signs  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Catholics  can  see 
that  it  had  the  potential  to  renew  the  Church  of  England  of  that  time.  Whatever  their  attitudes 
in  the  past,  Catholics  can  recognise  that  John  Wesley  valued  greatly  the  unity  of  the  Church  but 
also  felt  obliged  to  be  faithful  to  his  mission  to  preach  “scriptural  holiness”.  He  and  his  followers  j 
pursued  their  mission  with  great  dedication  despite  the  tragic  consequence  of  ecclesial  division. 

42.  That  the  movement  became  separated  from  the  Church  of  England  is  the  result  of  many 
factors,  both  theological  and  non-theological.  While  the  separation  is  regrettable,  it  is  impossible  j 
at  this  distance  to  judge  the  parties  involved  and  it  would  be  undesirable  to  try.  It  was  understand- 

21.  UUS  §20. 

22.  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper,  Homily  at  Ponte  Sant ’Angelo  Methodist  Church,  Rome  June  22, 2003  (a  celebra- 
tion of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Wesley). 
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able  that  Catholics  should  see  the  separation  of  Methodists  from  the  Church  of  England  as  one 
more  example  of  the  disintegrating  impulse  of  the  Reformation.  The  Christian  world  was  already 
divided  and  the  restoration  of  unity  was  not  yet  an  obvious  counter  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  renewal  of  the  Church  through  the  Methodist  preaching  of  scriptural  holiness  would  eventu- 
ally serve  the  goal  of  Christian  unity.  Sadly,  as  this  impulse  gained  a lasting  foothold,  Methodism’s 
pursuit  of  its  mission  resulted  in  a further  division.  Catholics  can  affirm  with  confidence  that  it  is 
good  that  this  Methodist  gift  of  working  for  scriptural  holiness  in  all  the  world  is  one  which  has 
survived  for  all  to  share. 

43.  Methodists  have  come  to  understand  that  the  many  divisions  of  the  Church  have  weak- 
ened Christian  witness.  They  recognise  that  Catholics  have  a valuable  approach  to  unity  in  diver- 
sity from  which  Methodists  can  learn.  Catholic  appreciation  for  the  past  is  something  which 
Methodists  share,  and  yet  Catholics  have  taken  more  seriously  their  continuity  with  the  Church 
in  early  and  medieval  times  than  have  Methodists.  John  Wesley’s  appreciation  for  Catholic  under- 
standing of  sanctification  can  give  Methodists  an  impetus  to  reassess  Catholicism  in  this  area,  too. 
Methodists  and  Catholics  are  both  committed  to  personal  and  social  holiness  and  have  developed 
an  important  sense  of  solidarity  as  they  work  together  for  social  justice. 

44.  Separated  Christian  communities  must  eventually  grow  toward  one  another  if  they  grow 
closer  to  Christ.  They  are  formed  by  the  Spirit  to  be  one  and  not  divided.  Methodists  and  Catho- 
lics are  kept  from  full  communion  by  still  unresolved  doctrinal  matters  that  the  churches  each 
believe  are  vital  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nevertheless,  we  are  conscious  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
drawing  us  towards  deeper  koinonia.  All  separations,  therefore,  are  ever  only  temporary  for  those 
who  seek  to  follow  Christ,  and  can  never  be  definitive.  Christ  alone  knows  the  timing  for  the  com- 
ing together  of  his  followers.  They  only  need  to  wait  upon  him  and  to  respond  whole-heartedly  to 
the  movements  of  the  unifying  Spirit. 

2. Together  in  Christ 

The  Church  - Visible  and  Invisible 

45.  What  is  the  Church?  And  what  is  its  purpose  here  on  earth?  People  use  the  word  church’ 
in  different  ways:  the  building  where  we  gather  for  worship,  the  local  Christian  community,  a 
particular  ‘denomination  (e.g.  Methodist  or  Catholic),  the  worldwide  body  of  Christians,  or  even 
the  collective  leadership  of  the  Christian  community.  There  is  something  very  visible  and  tangible 
about  what  church’  means  to  most  people.  The  Greek  and  Latin  words  for  church’  ( ekklesia , eccle- 
sia ) involve  the  idea  of  being  gathered  and  assembled.  The  Church  is  the  assembly  of  God’s  people, 
gathered  to  listen  and  respond  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  English  word  church’  comes  from  the 
Greek  kyriake , meaning  what  belongs  to  the  Lord’.  The  Church  is  the  people  that  God  gathers 
both  locally  and  across  the  world,  the  people  that  belongs  to  God  in  Christ  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Gathering  together  in  a visible  community,  united  in  faith  and  in  love,  is  central  to 
what  Church  means  to  most  Christians. 

46.  Dialogue  between  Catholics  and  Methodists  is  necessary  because  there  is  division  among 
Christians,  and  this  dividedness  clouds  our  understanding  of  the  Church.  There  is  much  about 
the  Church,  however,  that  we  can  say  together  as  Methodists  and  Catholics,  and  there  are  many 
elements  of  the  Church  that  we  recognise  in  each  other.  This  chapter  presents  key  aspects  of  our 
common  understanding  of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church. 

47.  The  Church  of  Christ  cannot  be  defined  in  the  way  that  we  might  describe  any  other  inter- 
national organisation.  There  is  more  to  the  Church  than  a visible  community  of  people  who  share 
a particular  view  of  the  world,  its  origins  and  its  destiny.  The  Church  is  indeed  a visible  reality;  its 
visibility  is  essential  to  its  nature  and  mission.  But  there  is  more  to  the  Church  than  meets  the  eye, 
and  only  the  eye  of  faith  can  discern  its  deepest  reality,  its  invisible  mystery. 
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48.  The  word  mystery’ is  used  throughout  this  chapter  and  appears  often  in  previous  reports  of 
this  Joint  Commission.  It  is  rooted  in  St  Paul’s  use  of  the  Greek  word  mysterion  to  express  God’s 
hidden  plan  of  salvation  now  revealed  in  the  incarnate  Christ:  in  him,  the  invisible  is  now  made 
visible.  God  has  made  known  to  us  “the  mystery  of  his  will”  (Ephesians  1:9).  St  Paul  was  given 
grace  “to  bring  to  the  Gentiles  the  news  of  the  boundless  riches  in  Christ,  and  to  make  everyone 
see  what  is  the  plan  of  the  mystery  hidden  for  ages  in  God  who  created  all  things”  (Ephesians 
3:9).  St  Paul  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  intimate,  nuptial  bond  between  Christ  and  his  bride,  the 
Church.  This  in  itself  is  “a  great  mystery”  (Ephesians  5:32),  and  it  is  through  the  Church  that  the 
mystery  of  God’s  saving  grace  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  world.  The  Greek  word  mysterion  was 
eventually  rendered  by  sacramentum  in  Latin  translations  of  the  Bible  and  in  Latin  patristic  writ- 
ings. The  Church,  the  creation  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  “the  ‘mystery’ or  ‘sacrament’ of  God’s  love  for 
the  world”.23  The  invisible  and  the  visible  come  together,  and  the  former  is  made  known  through 
the  latter.  This  holding  together  of  the  invisible  and  the  visible  is  essential  to  our  understanding  of 
the  Church  as  Catholics  and  Methodists.  It  is  rooted  in  Christ  himself,  the  invisible  Word  made 
visible  in  the  flesh,  fully  divine  and  fully  human. 

49.  What  then  is  the  Church’s  deepest  and  hidden  reality,  the  mystery  that  lies  at  the  heart 
of  its  nature  and  mission?  It  is  the  invisible  presence  of  the  Triune  God,  the  one  God  who  is 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  the  God  who  is  Holy  Love.  As  Pope  Paul  VT  said,  “The  Church 
is  a mystery.  It  is  a reality  imbued  with  the  hidden  presence  of  God”.24  The  Church  is  a fruit  of 
God’s  grace,  and  its  nature  and  mission  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  mystery  of  God’s 
loving  plan  for  the  salvation  of  all  humanity.  God’s  pilgrim  people  are  “called  to  live  by  faith 
in  the  God  whose  undeserved  generosity  remains  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  Church’s  very 
existence”  (CLP,  5.6). 

50.  As  Catholics  and  Methodists,  we  confess  that  the  life  and  actions  of  the  pilgrim  Church 
have  at  times  made  it  particularly  difficult  to  look  beyond  its  visibility  to  the  invisible  presence  of 
God.  The  Church  is  a community  of  weak  and  vulnerable  human  beings  who  often  fail  and  fall, 
alone  and  together.  “In  its  pilgrimage  on  earth  Christ  summons  the  Church  to  continual  reforma- 
tion, of  which  it  is  always  in  need,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  institution  of  humans  beings  here  on  earth” 
(UR  §6).  The  Church  is  always  in  need  of  purification  and  renewal  (cf.  LG  §8),  and  “there  is  much 
of  which  the  Church  needs  to  repent”  (CLP,  2.2.7).  There  is  a danger  of  presenting  an  idealised 
picture  which  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  visible  reality  of  the  Church  as  it  has  journeyed  and 
struggled  through  history.  And  yet  we  believe  that  God  remains  faithfully  present  to  the  Church, 
and  calls  us  to  holiness,  whatever  our  human  frailty  and  sinfulness.  This  belief  is  founded  on  the 
promise  of  the  Risen  Jesus:  “I  am  with  you  always,  to  the  end  of  the  age”  (Matthew  28:20). 

Sharing  the  Life  of  the  Trinity 

51.  The  mystery  of  the  Church  is  rooted  in  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  in  the  mystery 
of  the  saving  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  The  inner  life  of  the  Church  is 
a sharing  in  the  life  of  God,  and  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  a sharing  in  the  mission  of  God’s 
Son  and  Spirit.  “Because  God  so  loved  the  world,  he  sent  his  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  draw  us 
into  communion  with  himself.  This  sharing  in  God’s  life,  which  resulted  from  the  mission  of  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  found  expression  in  a visible  koinonia  of  Christ’s  disciples,  the  Church.”25 
Koinonia  (or  ‘communion’)  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  way  Catholics  and  Methodists  understand 
the  nature  of  the  Church. 

52.  The  Church  springs  from  an  initiative  by  the  Holy  Trinity  and  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
God’s  grace.  “The  revelation  of  the  Triune  God  is  the  source  of  the  Church’s  faith,  the  Church’s 


23.  British  Methodist  Conference,  Called  to  Love  and  Praise:  The  Nature  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Meth- 
odist Experience  and  Practice  (1999),  hereafter  CLP,  3.1.10. 

24.  Opening  address  to  the  second  session  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  29  September,  1963. 

25.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (Nairobi,  1986),  §1. 
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mission,  and  the  Church’s  sacramental  life.”26  The  Church  did  not  create  itself:  “It  originated  in 
the  redemptive  act  of  God  in  Christ;  and  it  lives  in  union  with  Christs  death  and  resurrection, 
comforted,  guided  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit”.27  As  members  of  Christs  Church,  and  in 
communion  with  Christians  throughout  the  ages,  we  believe  that  we  continue  even  today  to  share 
in  the  life  and  paschal  mystery  of  the  incarnate  Son,  upheld  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

53.  The  New  Testament  provides  a great  variety  of  images  and  models,  many  of  them  drawing 
on  the  Old  Testament  understanding  of  Gods  chosen  people,  to  express  what  it  means  to  be  the 
Church,  although  “none  of  these  can  express  exclusively  or  even  adequately  what  the  Church  is, 
the  whole  of  its  mystery”.28  Any  theological  attempt  to  describe  the  Church  should  reflect  some- 
thing of  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Thus  Methodists  and  Catholics  affirm  the  Church  as:  the 
people  and  family  of  God  the  Father;  the  body  and  bride  of  Jesus  Christ,  God  the  Son  incarnate; 
and  the  living  temple  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  koinonia  or  communion  of  Christs  disciples 
is  a visible  reflection  of  the  eternal  koinonia  or  communion  of  the  Triune  God  who  is  the  source, 
meaning,  purpose  and  destiny  of  the  Church.  Indeed,  “it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Church  to  be  a 
sharing  in  this  communion  of  love  between  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity”.29 

People  and  Family  of  God  the  Father 

54.  “God  is  love”  (1  John  4:8,  16).  The  mystery  of  God  is  the  mystery  of  Gods  eternal  love.  The 
Father’s  overflowing  love  created  humanity  for  communion  with  himself,  and  that  same  creative 
love  gathers  together  the  followers  of  his  Son  into  the  visible  community  of  the  Church.  By  Gods 
free  gift  of  the  covenant,  the  people  of  Israel  became  Gods  own  royal,  priestly  and  prophetic 
people,  chosen  to  be  a fight  to  the  nations.  By  the  Father’s  gift  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant, 
sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  those  who  are  “in  Christ”  become  “a  chosen  race, 
a royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation,  God’s  own  people,  in  order  that  you  may  proclaim  the  mighty 
acts  of  him  who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  fight”  (1  Peter  2:9).  By  the  unitive 
power  of  his  Spirit  of  love,  the  Father  draws  us  into  a communion  of  fife  with  his  own  beloved 
Son.  In  Christ,  we  become  the  adopted  sons  and  daughters  of  God  the  Father,  members  of  his 
royal  and  consecrated  family,  the  Church.  All  of  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Father’s 
creative  and  gathering  love. 

Body  and  Bride  of  Jesus  Christ,  God  the  Son  Incarnate 

55.  “For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son,  so  that  everyone  who  believes  in  him 
may  not  perish  but  may  have  eternal  fife”  (John  3:16).  Catholics  and  Methodists  affirm  together 
their  faith  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  incarnate,  “God  from  God,  fight  from  fight,  true  God  from 
true  God,  of  one  being  with  the  Father”.30  He  is  the  eternal  Logos  or  Word  who  is  God  from  all 
eternity  and  who  became  flesh  and  lived  among  us  (cf.  John  1:1, 14).  “In  the  beginning”  (Genesis 
1:1),  it  was  by  his  Word  that  the  Father  created  all  that  came  to  be  (cf.  John  1:3);  and  it  was  by 
his  Incarnate  Word  that  the  Father  began  his  work  of  new  creation  and  gathered  together  the 
scattered  children  of  God.  It  was  by  God’s  speaking  his  Word  in  Christ  that  the  Church  came 
to  be,  and  that  Church  is  “the  place  where  the  Word  of  God  is  spoken,  heard,  responded  to  and 
confessed”.31  God’s  Word  is  spoken  to  us  through  the  words  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  it  is  Christ, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  opens  our  minds  to  understand  the  Scriptures  within  the  continu- 
ing fife,  worship  and  witness  of  the  community  of  the  Church  through  the  ages  (cf.  Luke  24:45). 


26.  The  Word  of  Life,  Report  of  the  International  Methodist-Catholic  Dialogue  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §4. 

27.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (Nairobi,  1986),  §3. 

28.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (Nairobi,  1986),  §4;  cf.The  Apostolic  Tradition,  Report  of  the  Inter- 
national Methodist-Catholic  Dialogue  (Singapore,  1991),  §51. 

29.  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §109. 

30.  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed. 

31.  The  Apostolic  Tradition  (Singapore,  1991),  §15. 
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56.  The  origins  of  the  Church  He  in  Christ  himself:  “Christianity  arose  because  of  the  life, 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. . . As  is  shown  by  his  gathering  of  those  who  walked  with  him  and 
shared  a common  life  with  him,  especially  the  Twelve,  the  ministry  of  Jesus  created  a community. 
After  the  resurrection  this  community  shared  the  new  life  conferred  by  the  Spirit,  and  very  soon 
came  to  be  called  the  Church.  Baptized  into  the  faith  and  proclaiming  the  crucified  and  risen 
Lord,  the  members  were  united  to  one  another  by  the  Spirit  in  a fife  marked  by  the  apostolic 
teaching,  common  prayer,  the  breaking  of  bread  and  often  by  some  community  of  goods;  and 
those  who  were  converted  and  drawn  to  them  became  part  of  this  koinonia”2, 2 This  life-bringing 
communion  with  the  Risen  Lord  is  so  profound  that  we  call  the  Church  “the  bride  of  Christ”  and 
“the  body  of  Christ”.  Christ  is  the  true  vine,  and  we  are  his  branches,  bearing  fruit  because  he  fives 
in  us  and  we  five  in  him  (cf.  John  15:1-17). 

With  him  the  corner-stone 
The  living  stones  conjoin; 

Christ  and  his  church  are  one, 

One  body  and  one  vine.33 

By  keeping  his  commandment  of  love,  we  ourselves  five  in  his  love;  through  fives  of  Christ- 
like  sacrificial  love,  Christ’s  joy  comes  to  us  and  our  own  joy  is  made  complete.  And  so  we  are 
appointed  “to  go  and  bear  fruit,  fruit  that  will  last”  (John  15:16).  This  intimate  union  with  Christ 
is  God’s  gift  to  the  Church,  maintained,  deepened  and  renewed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  word 
and  the  breaking  of  the  bread. 

O Thou  who  this  mysterious  bread 
Didst  in  Emmaus  break, 

Return,  herewith  our  souls  to  feed, 

And  to  thy  followers  speak. 

Unseal  the  volume  of  thy  grace, 

Apply  the  gospel  word, 

Open  our  eyes  to  see  thy  face, 

Our  hearts  to  know  the  Lord.34 

For  Methodists  and  Catholics,  the  call  to  holiness  and  the  call  to  be  the  Church  belong  together, 
and  spirituality  and  theology  are  inseparable. 

57.  As  with  the  first  community  of  Christ’s  followers,  and  the  community  of  the  faithful 
throughout  the  ages,  so  the  Church  today  is  rooted  in  the  Father’s  speaking  of  the  Word  and  the 
gathering  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  is  summoned  by  the  personal  call  of  the  Risen 
Lord.  He  says  to  each  of  us:  Come  to  me,  Follow  me,  and  Go  in  my  name.  We  are  transformed 
by  the  touch  of  his  presence  and  become  new  people,  ready  and  able  to  follow  him  and  to  five  a 
new  fife  in  Christ.  We  are  sent  forth  by  him  into  the  world  to  proclaim  with  joy  the  good  news  of 
God’s  love  for  all  humanity,  and  to  “make  disciples  of  all  nations”  (Matthew  28:20).  Jesus’  call  to 
communion  with  his  fife  (Come  to  me)  is  inseparable  from  his  call  to  communion  with  his  mis- 
sion (Go  in  my  name).  Jesus  knew  he  was  sent  by  the  Father.  If  we  are  truly  united  with  Christ  as 
his  bride  and  his  body,  and  as  branches  of  the  vine,  we  will  also  be  drawn  into  his  mission  to  bring 
God’s  saving  love  to  the  world  and  to  invite  people  to  the  feast  of  the  kingdom. 

Living  Temple  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit 

58.  None  of  this  is  possible  for  the  Church  apart  from  the  vivifying,  empowering  and  transform- 
ing presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Methodists  and  Catholics  affirm  together  their  faith  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  “the  Lord,  the  giver  of  fife”.35  In  the  beginning,  God’s  Spirit  hovered  over  the  waters  of 


32.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (Nairobi,  1986),  §2. 

33.  Charles  Wesley,  “See  where  our  great  High  Priest”  {Hymns  & Psalms , no.  622). 

34.  Charles  Wesley,  “O  Thou  who  this  mysterious  bread”  {Hymns  & Psalms , no.  621). 

35.  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed. 
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chaos  to  bring  light  and  life,  and  was  breathed  into  Adam,  Gods  human  creation. The  same  Spirit 
inspired  the  prophets,  promising  a new  beginning,  a new  creation,  a new  covenant.  In  that  new 
beginning,  the  Holy  Spirit  overshadowed  the  Church,  bringing  the  new  life  promised  by  Christ, 
the  new  Adam.  The  Spirit  is  the  invisible  bond  of  communion  (cf.  2 Corinthians  13:13),  uniting 
individual  Christians  to  Christ  and  to  one  another,  and  uniting  local  church  communities  with 
each  other  in  the  one  Church  of  Christ.  Within  the  Church,  the  Spirit  is  the  bond  of  communion 
and  connection  across  both  space  and  time.  The  eternal  Spirit  is  Gods  great  eschatological  gift 
(cf.  Joel  2:28-29),  giving  us  even  now  a foretaste  of  the  heavenly  banquet  and  an  anticipation  of 
eventual  full  communion  with  the  Holy  Trinity. 

59.  Abiding  in  the  Church,  the  Holy  Spirit  preserves  the  Church’s  communion  with  the  Apos- 
tles and  with  the  faithful  through  the  ages,  as  well  as  leading  the  Church  forward  into  all  truth. 
Unchanging  from  generation  to  generation,  the  Spirit  is  the  living  continuity  of  the  Church, 
making  possible  that  memorial  of  Christ  by  which  we  participate  here  and  now  in  the  life,  death 
and  rising  of  the  Lord,  and  anticipate  his  return  in  glory.  That  same  Spirit  inspires  the  Church’s 
pilgrim  journey:  “The  power  and  presence  of  the  Spirit  lead  the  faithful  from  grace  to  grace.”36  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  also  the  power  of  God’s  transforming  love,  calling  all  to  holiness  and  working  within 
the  hearts  of  individual  believers  and  their  communities  to  bring  the  renewal  and  reformation  of 
which  they  always  have  need.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Witness  to  Christ  in  the  world  (John  15:26), 
anointing  all  believers  for  the  work  of  witness  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Good  News  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Church  brings  many  gifts  to  serve  its  unity  and  mission.  “The 
Spirit  is  the  invisible  thread  running  through  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  world,  enabling  our 
minds  to  hear  and  receive  the  Word,  and  giving  us  tongues  to  speak  the  Word  (John  14:26;  16:13- 
14;  Acts  4:31).  Relating  us  to  one  another  and  to  Christ  our  Head,  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  coherent 
shape  and  variety  to  the  people  of  God.  Within  that  people  as  they  are,  and  for  that  people  as 
they  shall  be,  the  Holy  Spirit  invites  us  all  to  share  in  the  service  of  the  One  who  came  to  serve.”37 

Visible  Communion  as  Sign  of  Invisible  Koinonia 

60.  The  Church  is  by  nature  a “connectional  society”,  “a  vital  web  of  interactive  relationships”  (BD, 
pp.  128,  190).  Both  Methodists  and  Catholics  have  an  essentially  ‘connectional’  understanding 
of  Christ’s  call  to  discipleship,  to  holiness  and  to  mission,  always  as  God’s  gift  and  rooted  in  our 
sharing  in  the  invisible  koinonia  that  is  the  life  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  From  the  first  call  of  Jesus  to  his 
Apostles,  to  be  called  is  to  be  gathered  - into  local  communities  (churches)  and  into  one  universal 
communion  (the  Church).  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  private  and  individualistic  Christianity. 
To  be  Christian  is  to  be  joined  together  in  Christ,  to  belong  to  the  community  gathered  around 
the  Risen  Lord  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  “Faith  is  always  personal  but  never  private,  for 
faith  incorporates  the  believing  individual  into  the  community  of  faith.”38  This  connectional  prin- 
ciple derives  from  the  understanding  of  holiness  common  to  Catholics  and  Methodists:  holiness 
is  never  a private  affair,  but  a call  to  perfect  love  of  God  and  of  one  another.  “And  since  love  is  the 
real  test  of  holiness,  such  holiness  finds  its  natural  milieu  in,  and  not  apart  from,  Christian  fel- 
lowship” (CLP,  4.3.9).  Because  our  communion  is  grounded  in  the  holy  love  of  the  living  God,  it 
is  a sharing  together  in  a life  of  holiness  and  mutual  love.  That  life  of  communion  includes  “deep 
fellowship  among  participants,  a fellowship  which  is  both  visible  and  invisible,  finding  expression 
in  faith  and  order,  in  prayer  and  sacrament,  in  mission  and  service”.39 

61.  This  dynamic  of  connection  and  communion  belongs  not  only  to  local  disciples  gathered 
together  in  community,  but  also  to  the  worldwide  community  of  those  local  communities  united 
together  as  one  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  truly  present  and  effective  in 


36.  The  Apostolic  Tradition  (Singapore,  1991),  §32. 

37.  Ibid.,  §52. 

38.  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §113. 

39.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (Nairobi,  1986),  §23. 
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some  way  in  all  local  congregations  of  the  faithful  who  are  gathered  together  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  (cf.  LG  §26).  But  to  be  truly  ecclesial,  each  com- 
munity must  be  open  to  communion  with  other  such  communities.  Individual  Christians  and  their 
communities  are  essentially  linked  together  in  a web  of  mutual  and  interdependent  relationships.  St 
Paul’s  image  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  powerfully  expresses  this  fundamental  connected- 
ness: “Every  organ  or  limb  has  its  own  distinctive  function,  but  belongs  to  a living  whole.  Similarly, 
neither  individual  Christians  nor  individual  churches  function  effectively  in  isolation,  but  are  depen- 
dent on  a larger  whole.  And  what  is  true  of  individual  Christians  and  churches  is  also  true  of  regional 
and  national  churches.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  an  interdependent  whole,  because  ultimately  there  is 
‘one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism:  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all  and  through  all  and  in 
all’  (Ephesians  4:5-6)”  (CLP,  4.6.3;  cf.  4.4.2, 4.7.1, 4.7.4, 4.7.9).  Baptism  is  the  gateway  to  commu- 
nion in  Christ,  and  so  to  those  relationships  which  constitute  the  Church  of  Christ.  Such  a connec- 
tional  understanding  of  the  Church  means  that  both  Catholics  and  Methodists  recognise  the  need 
for  effective  pastoral  ministries  of  unity  and  oversight  (episcope)  within  the  one  Church  of  Christ. 
Catholics  and  Methodists  firmly  believe  that  Christ  wills  one  visibly  united,  universal  Church,  even 
though  they  may  differendy  identify  the  structures  needed  for  such  full  communion. 

62.  The  Church  is  called  to  be  an  effective  sign  to  the  world  of  the  saving  and  gathering  pur- 
pose of  God  for  all  humanity,  and  a foretaste  of  our  final  gathering  by  God  in  heaven.  Visible 
unity  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church.  Any  division  is  contrary  to 
Christ’s  will  for  his  Church  “that  they  may  all  be  one  ...  that  the  world  may  believe”  (John  17:21), 
and  seriously  impairs  the  mission  of  the  Church.  As  Catholics  and  Methodists,  we  are  committed 
to  pursuing  together  the  path  towards  full  visible  unity  in  faith,  mission  and  sacramental  life.40 
Touched  by  the  lodestone  of  thy  love, 

Let  all  our  hearts  agree, 

And  ever  tward  each  other  move, 

And  ever  move  t’ward  thee.41 

Growing  in  Communion 

63.  Communion  is  much  more  than  co-existence;  it  is  a shared  existence.  Mutual  sharing  is  at 
the  heart  of  a life  of  holiness  (CLP,  3.1.8).  Communion  involves  holding  in  common  the  many 
gifts  of  God  to  the  Church.  The  more  of  these  gifts  we  hold  together,  the  more  in  communion  we 
are  with  each  other.  We  are  in  full  communion  when  we  share  together  all  those  essential  gifts  of 
grace  we  believe  to  be  entrusted  by  God  to  the  Church.  Methodists  and  Catholics  are  not  yet  fully 
agreed  on  what  constitutes  the  essential  gifts,  in  the  areas  of  doctrine,  sacraments  and  structures. 
We  joyfully  reaffirm  together,  however,  the  words  of  Pope  John  XXIII  that  “what  unites  us  is  much 
greater  than  what  divides  us”,42  and  that  our  continuing  dialogue  is  not  simply  an  exchange  of 
ideas  but  in  some  way  always  an  “exchange  of  gifts”  (UUS  §28). 

64.  We  already  share  together  in  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  source  of  our  com- 
munion in  Christ.  Methodists  and  Catholics  are  already  in  a real,  though  imperfect,  communion 
with  one  another  (cf.  UR  §3).  We  rejoice  in  the  many  essential  elements  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
which  we  discover  in  each  other’s  communities.  Our  communion  grows  as  we  learn  to  recognise 
God’s  gifts  in  each  other. 

Marked  with  Signs  of  the  HolyTrinity 

65.  A visible  community  which  is  in  koinonia  with  God  cannot  but  be  marked  with  visible  signs, 
however  imperfect,  of  the  invisible  presence  of  God  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  mystery  of  the  Church 
bears  the  marks  of  the  mystery  of  God.  Methodists  and  Catholics  joyfully  affirm  together  in  the 

40.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (Nairobi,  1986),  §20. 

41.  Charles  Wesley,  “Jesus,  united  by  thy  grace”  ( Hymns  £sf  Psalms,  no.  773). 

42.  Quoted  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  UUS  §20. 
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Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  “one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church”.  These  four  tradi- 
tional marks’  or  notes’  of  the  Church  derive  from  its  creation  by  and  its  communion  with  the  Tri- 
une God  who  is  one  in  the  communion  of  three  Persons;  perfect  in  holy  love;  comprehensive  in  his 
reconciling  purpose;  and  utterly  generous  in  the  sending  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  (CLP,  2.4). 

66.  Unity,  holiness,  catholicity  and  apostolicity  are  already  gifts  of  God  to  his  Church,  marks 
of  God’s  continuing  and  faithful  presence.  But  we  are  a pilgrim  people,  and  those  marks  are  both 
gifts  and  goals,  already  present  but  not  yet  fully  realised.  As  we  seek  to  place  ourselves  and  our 
communities  at  the  service  of  the  divine  mission,  we  seek  also  by  God’s  grace  to  grow  towards 
entire  sanctification:  “Just  as  the  Church  longs  for  the  oneness  of  its  members  in  love  and  prays 
for  it  in  its  liturgy,  so  it  waits  in  hope  for  spiritual  gifts  that  will  lead  it  to  a higher  level  of  holi- 
ness, a more  evident  fullness  of  catholicity,  and  a greater  fidelity  in  apostolicity.  This  striving  after 
perfection  in  the  God-given  marks  of  the  Church  implies  an  ecumenical  imperative.  All  Christian 
churches  should  pray  and  work  toward  an  eventual  restoration  of  organic  unity.”43 

Marked  with  Signs  of  Christ's  Life,  Cross  and  Resurrection 

67.  The  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  “determine  the  identity, 
constitute  the  message,  and  empower  the  mission  of  the  Church”  (CLP,  2.3.4).  If  the  Church  lives 
in  union  with  Christ,  it  will  bear  visible  signs  of  his  saving  mystery. 

68.  “The  reign  of  God  is  both  a present  and  future  reality”  (BD,  p.  44).  Christ  proclaimed  that 
the  kingdom  of  his  Father  was  near  at  hand.  This  proclamation  was  the  heart  of  his  message,  and 
therefore  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  mission  of  his  Church.  Christ  worked  miracles  as  signs  of  the 
inbreaking  power  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  he  embodied.  His  Church  announces  the  king- 
dom and  is  a living  communal  sign  of  God’s  reign:  “The  church  is  called  to  be  that  place  where  the 
first  signs  of  the  reign  of  God  are  identified  and  acknowledged  in  the  world”  (BD,  p.  44;  cf.  LG 
§5).  The  Church  in  Christ’s  name  and  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit  serves  the  kingdom  of  God  by 
working  to  heal  and  transform  the  world  here  and  now. 

69.  As  an  essential  aspect  of  this  calling,  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  committed  to  serve  the 
poor  and  oppressed  of  our  time,  and  they  understand  the  Church  as  an  instrument  in  bringing 
God’s  peace  and  justice  to  all  God’s  people:  “personal  salvation  always  involves  Christian  mission 
and  service  to  the  world.  By  joining  heart  and  hand,  we  assert  that  personal  religion,  evangelical 
witness,  and  Christian  social  action  are  reciprocal  and  mutually  reinforcing.  Scriptural  holiness 
entails  more  than  personal  piety;  love  of  God  is  always  linked  with  love  of  neighbor,  a passion  for 
justice  and  renewal  in  the  life  of  the  world”  (BD,  p.  47).  As  Christ  reached  out  to  touch  and  restore 
the  lives  of  the  outcasts  of  his  society,  so  the  Church  is  called  to  reach  out  in  his  name  to  touch  and 
transform  the  lives  of  the  untouchables  and  marginalised  of  our  world.  Christ  called  his  disciples 
to  be  servants  of  all  (Mark  9:35). 

70.  As  a communal  sign  of  the  crucified  Christ  in  our  world,  the  Church  is  called  to  a life  of 
self-giving  love  which  seeks  always  to  serve  rather  than  be  served;  to  a life  of  humble  and  self- 
emptying diakonia  which  involves  washing  the  feet  of  those  among  whom  we  live;  to  sharing  the 
sorrow  of  God’s  people  and  suffering  with  them  in  communion  with  the  Suffering  Servant  who 
was  led  like  a lamb  to  the  slaughter.  Through  Baptism  into  Christ  we  have  been  “baptised  into 
his  death”  (Romans  6:3).  The  Church  is  called  to  a communion  in  the  death  of  Christ,  dying  with 
him,  crucified  with  him.  Like  the  Risen  Lord  when  he  appeared  to  his  disciples,  the  Church  will 
be  marked  with  signs  of  crucifixion,  as  testimony  to  our  doubting  world  of  the  living  love  of  the 
Risen  Lord  (CLP,  2.3.12). 

71.  We  have  been  “baptised  into  Christ’s  death”  so  that  we  can  share  his  resurrection  and  “walk 
in  newness  of  life”  (Romans  6:4).  Methodists  and  Catholics  joyfully  affirm  together  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ;  the  faith  that  “Christ  is  risen!”  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  that  they  hold  in  com- 
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mon.  The  Church  is  called  to  be  an  Easter  community,  marked  with  the  joy  of  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord.  Like  Mary  of  Magdala  and  the  Apostles,  Christians  today  are  told  not  to  look  for  Christ 
among  the  dead,  but  to  proclaim  him  to  the  world  as  risen  and  alive: 

Haste  then,  ye  souls  that  first  believe, 

Who  dare  the  gospel  word  receive, 

Your  faith  with  joyful  hearts  confess, 

Be  bold,  be  Jesus’ witnesses. 

Go,  tell  the  followers  of  your  Lord 
Their  Jesus  is  to  life  restored; 

He  lives,  that  they  his  life  may  find; 

He  lives  to  quicken  all  mankind.44 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  summed  up  the  mission  of  the  whole  Church  in  its  description  of  the 
vocation  of  every  individual:  to  be  “a  witness  to  the  world  of  the  resurrection  and  life  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  a sign  of  the  living  God”  (LG  §38). 

Marked  with  Signs  of  Pentecost 

72.  The  Aposdes  after  the  crucifixion  were  understandably  afraid  and  shut  themselves  away  in 
the  upper  room.  The  Church  may  be  tempted  to  do  the  same  in  the  face  of  societies  and  cultures 
whose  attitudes  can  range  from  apathy  towards  the  teaching  and  values  of  the  Gospel  to  active 
persecution.  The  Risen  Lord  came  to  the  Apostles  with  words  of  peace  to  dissolve  their  fear,  and 
breathed  his  Spirit  upon  them.  His  call  to  them  is  also  his  call  to  the  whole  Church  founded  on 
them:  “As  the  Father  sent  me,  so  am  I sending  you”  (John  20:21).  Christians  and  their  communi- 
ties can  all  too  easily  focus  entirely  on  their  fellowship  and  worship,  to  the  neglect  of  mission  and 
witness.  As  happened  at  Pentecost,  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  with  power  to  enflame  our  hearts  and 
minds  with  a zeal  for  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  and  sends  us  out  from  our  “upper  rooms”  into  the 
world  to  proclaim  the  joyful  news  that  Christ  is  Risen.  Our  teaching  as  Methodists  and  Catholics 
demands  that  each  and  every  church  community  be  marked  with  signs  of  Pentecost,  signs  of  the 
Holy  Spirit:  “In  that  Spirit  we  are  called  to  share  in  the  mission  of  Christ.  In  that  Spirit  we  shall 
indeed  become  the  People  of  Pentecost,  the  aposdes  of  our  time”.45  We  hear  the  Lord  say  afresh  to 
us:  “You  will  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  upon  you,  and  you  will  be  my  witnesses. . . 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth”  (Acts  1:8).  In  that  way  we  truly  become  a community  of  faith  and  love, 
anticipating  and  journeying  towards  our  final  destiny  with  and  in  God. 

Sharing  the  Divine  Mission 

73.  Sharing  the  mission  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit  in  the  world  is  central  to  our  common 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Church.  The  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church  are  inseparable. 
The  call  to  personal  holiness,  the  call  to  communion  and  the  call  to  mission  intrinsically  belong 
together:  “Our  connection  and  communion  with  one  another  serve  our  growth  towards  holiness 
and  our  sharing  in  Gods  mission.”46  “Faith  flows  into  mission”,47  and  “Christian  communion  as 
koinonia  necessarily  includes  communion  in  mission.”48 

74.  Methodists  and  Catholics  affirm  together  a fundamentally  Trinitarian  teaching  on  the 
nature  and  mission  of  the  Church,  drawn  by  the  Father,  commissioned  by  Christ  and  empowered 


44.  Charles  Wesley,  “All  ye  that  seek  the  Lord  who  died”  {Hymns  & Psalms,  no.  188). 

45.  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Homily  to  Confirmation  Candidates  at  Coventry,  England,  1982. 

46.  Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love  (Brighton,  2001),  §48. 

47.  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §9. 

48.  Ibid.,  §123. 
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by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  Second  Vatican  Council  taught,  “The  pilgrim  Church  is  of  its  very 
nature  missionary,  since  it  draws  its  origin  from  the  mission  of  the  Son  and  the  mission  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  God  the  Father”  (AG  §2).  The  Church’s  mission  is  a 
sharing  in  the  continuing  mission  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  expressing  the  Father’s  love  for 
all  humanity.49  Communion  with  the  Triune  God  is  the  very  life  of  the  Church;  communion  with 
the  mission  of  God’s  Son  and  Spirit  is  the  very  mission  of  the  Church. 

75.  Catholics  and  Methodists  hold  this  common  understanding  of  the  Father’s  gift  to  the 
Church  of  a sharing  in  the  mission  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  Such  an  understanding  is  rooted 
in  our  affirmation  together  of  God’s  free  decision  to  allow  us  actively  to  participate  in  his  saving 
work.  This  takes  place  under  God’s  grace  which  comes  first  as  his  free  gift.  “The  church  as  the 
community  of  the  new  covenant  has  participated  in  Christ’s  ministry  of  grace  across  the  years  and 
around  the  world”  (BD,  p.  89). 

76.  The  Brighton  Report  affirmed  our  common  understanding  of  graced  “cooperation”  and 
“participation”  in  God’s  work  which  allows  us  with  St  Paul  to  call  Christians  “God’s  co-workers” 
(cf.  1 Corinthians  3:9):  “Methodists  and  Catholics  agree  ...  that  God  works  through  people  as 
servants,  signs  and  instruments  of  his  presence  and  action.  Although  God  is  not  limited  to  such 
ways  of  working,  we  joyfully  affirm  together  that  God  freely  chooses  to  work  through  the  service 
of  human  communities  and  individuals,  empowered  by  his  grace.  The  whole  Church  is  called  to 
be  a channel  of  God’s  grace  to  the  world;  within  the  Church  individuals  and  institutions  become 
agents  of  the  Lord  and  thus  servants  of  their  brothers  and  sisters.”50 

77.  This  agreement  between  Catholics  and  Methodists  on  the  need  for  “graced,  free  and  active 
participation  in  God’s  saving  work”51  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  possibility  of  our  moving  towards 
a common  understanding  of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church  which  makes  use  of  concepts 
associated  with  sacramentality’:  “The  Mystery  of  the  Word  made  flesh  and  the  sacramental  mys- 
tery of  the  Eucharist  point  towards  a view  of  the  Church  based  upon  the  sacramental  idea,  i.e.  the 
Church  takes  its  shape  from  the  Incarnation  from  which  it  originated  and  the  eucharistic  action 
by  which  its  life  is  constantly  being  renewed.”52  Though  some  have  hesitated  to  refer  to  the  Church 
itself  as  a sacrament,  various  phases  of  our  dialogue  have  focused  on  affirmation  of  the  Church  as  a 
means  of  grace’  as  a point  of  agreement  between  Methodists  and  Catholics.  Filled  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  the  Church  is  empowered  “to  serve  as  a sign,  sacrament  and  harbinger  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  time  between  the  times”.53  The  Risen  Christ  is  present  at  the  heart  of  the  fife  of  his 
Church,  working  in  and  through  the  Church  which  he  unites  with  himself  as  a communal  sign 
and  instrument  of  his  saving  presence.  Only  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Church  to  be  a sign  or  sacrament  of  the  Risen  Christ  for  our  whole  world.54  Methodists  and 
Catholics  agree  that  “in  all  situations,  the  underlying  truth  of  the  Church’s  nature  and  purpose 
remains  the  same:  by  its  fife  and  witness  the  Church  points  towards,  by  its  sharing  and  worship  it 
anticipates , and  through  its  mission  it  is  an  instrument  of  the  ultimate  reality  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  actualised  in  Jesus  Christ”  (CLP,  2.3.19;  emphasis  added). 

78.  During  our  dialogues,  we  have  each  grown  in  our  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
means  of  grace  with  which  the  other  is  so  fruitfully  endowed.  We  have  yet  to  reach  full  agreement 
on  the  sacramental  nature  of  those  means  of  grace,  but  we  have  already  found  significant  conver- 
gence: “We  agree  that  God  has  promised  to  be  with  his  Church  until  the  end  of  the  age  (cf.  Mat- 
thew 28:20),  and  that  all  the  means  of  grace,  whether  sacraments  or  sacramentals,  instituted  means 


49.  Cf.  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §73;  The  Apostolic  Tradition  (Singapore,  1991),  §7. 

50.  Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love  (Brighton,  2001),  §49. 

51.  Ibid.,  §52. 

52.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (Nairobi,  1986),  §10. 

53.  Ibid,  §8;  cf.  LG  §5;  CLP,  3.1.10, 3.2.1. 

54.  Cf.  the  teaching  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  that  the  Church  is  the  “universal  sacrament  of  salvation” 
(LG  §48). 
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or  prudential  means,  are  channels  of  God’s  faithfulness  to  his  promise.”55  Catholics  and  Method- 
ists give  full  recognition  to  each  other’s  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  Our  common 
Baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our  sacramental  bond  of  unity, 
the  visible  foundation  of  the  deep  communion  which  already  exists  between  us  and  which  impels 
us  to  ever  deeper  unity  with  each  other  and  participation  in  the  life  and  mission  of  Christ  himself. 

79.  While  we  joyfully  affirm  the  Church’s  participation  in  the  divine  mission,  we  should  be 
humbly  conscious  that  in  all  of  this  we  “rely  on  the  primacy  of  God’s  grace  over  all  limitations  and 
weaknesses,  and  on  the  invisible,  active  and  powerful  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  blows  where 
he  wills”.56  We  give  thanks  together  to  the  Father  that  the  power  of  his  Son  can  shine  through  our 
human  weakness:  “You  choose  the  weak  and  make  them  strong  in  bearing  witness  to  you,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”57 

80.  The  innermost  reality  of  the  Church  is  its  invisible  communion  with  the  Risen  Lord  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  God’s  Son  is  ‘the  Sent  One’,  and  being  drawn  into  the  life  of  Christ 
will  always  involve  being  drawn  into  his  mission  from  the  Father.  Communion  with  the  person  of 
Christ  commits  us  to  communion  with  the  mission  of  Christ.  This  “participation  in  the  mission 
of  Christ  is  possible  only  because  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. . . In  the  Spirit,  the  pro- 
claiming community  itself  becomes  a living  Gospel  for  all  to  hear.”58  The  whole  prophetic  people 
of  God,  lay  and  ordained  together,  is  empowered  in  this  work  of  witness  and  mission,  precisely  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  drawing  us  into  a deep  communion  with  Christ  himself. 

81.  Sharing  the  mission  of  God’s  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  can  never  be  an  optional  extra  for 
Christians  and  their  communities:  “There  can  be  no  evasion  or  delegation  of  this  responsibility; 
the  church  is  either  faithful  as  a witnessing  and  serving  community,  or  it  loses  its  vitality  and  its 
impact  on  an  unbelieving  world”  (BD,  p.90).  Evangelisation,  effectively  proclaiming  the  Good 
News  of  Jesus  Christ  to  our  world,  is  “the  grace  and  vocation  proper  to  the  Church,  her  deepest 
identity”.59  This  is  the  richest  meaning  of  the  word  ‘Tradition’:  the  Church  is  to  carry  forward 
Christ’s  once-for-all  redemptive  act  in  space  and  time,  to  all  peoples  and  to  all  ages.60 

In  Communion  with  the  Past  and  the  Future 

82.  The  past,  present  and  future  dimensions  of  God’s  saving  work  must  be  held  together.  The 
Incarnate  Word  speaks  through  the  Church,  carrying  forward  and  handing  on  his  saving  work 
from  generation  to  generation.  For  this  service  of  Christ,  the  dynamic  communion,  connection 
and  continuity  of  the  pilgrim  Church  today  with  the  Church  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  is  essen- 
tial: “Communion  means  therefore  also  communion  with  the  Church  of  those  who  preceded  us 
in  the  faith  throughout  the  ages.”61 

Come,  let  us  join  our  friends  above 
That  have  obtained  the  prize, 

And  on  the  eagle  wings  of  love 
To  joys  celestial  rise: 

Let  all  the  saints  terrestrial  sing 
With  those  to  glory  gone; 

For  all  the  servants  of  our  King, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  are  one. 


55.  S 'peaking  the  Truth  in  Love  (Brighton,  2001),  §61. 

56.  Ibid.,  §52. 

57.  Roman  Missal,  Preface  for  Martyrs. 

58.  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §75. 

59.  Pope  Paul  VI,  Evangelii  Nuntiandi  (1975),  §14. 

60.  Cf.  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §74. 

61.  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §126;  cf.  The  Apostolic  Tradition  (Singapore,  1991),  §18. 
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One  family  we  dwell  in  him, 

One  church,  above,  beneath, 

Though  now  divided  by  the  stream, 

The  narrow  stream  of  death: 

One  army  of  the  living  God, 

To  his  command  we  bow; 

Part  of  his  host  have  crossed  the  flood, 

And  part  are  crossing  now.62 

83.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  source  of  our  communion  with  the  Apostles  and  the  Church 
through  the  ages,  enabling  the  Church  to  hand  on  the  apostolic  faith  afresh  to  the  world  of 
today  and  of  the  future.  The  Church  does  not  live  in  the  past,  and  we  cannot  simply  repeat  what 
past  generations  have  said  and  done.  The  Spirit  of  Truth  works  in  a dynamic  of  continuity  and 
change,  shaping  and  enriching  the  memory  of  the  community,  telling  the  Church  of  the  things 
to  come,  and  leading  it  into  the  future  with  hope.63  The  Spirit  is  the  power  of  living  communion 
who  makes  possible  our  participation  here  and  now  in  the  saving  events  of  the  life,  death  and 
rising  of  Christ,  in  anticipation  of  his  return:  “It  is  this  permanence  in  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit 
which  gives  the  Church  its  identity  and  self-understanding,  and  keeps  it  in  the  Gospel  which  it 
has  to  proclaim  to  the  world.”64 

Led  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth 

84.  Preserving  the  Apostolic  Tradition  has  been  at  times  a struggle  for  the  Church.  Catholics 
and  Methodists  differ  in  evaluating  some  of  the  past  signs  of  faithfulness  and  perseverance,  but 
“we  certainly  agree  that  Gods  faithfulness  has  preserved  his  Church  despite  the  faults,  errors  and 
shortcomings  evident  in  its  history”.65  The  whole  community  of  faith  has  been  sealed  with  the 
Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  “preserves  within  the  Church  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  proclaimed  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles”.66  Because  of  the  promised  presence  of  the  Spirit,  the  Church  is  “anointed 
with  the  truth”,  “abides  in  the  truth”  and  is  “preserved  in  the  truth”,  so  that  Christians  together 
can  be  “co-workers  in  the  truth”  under  the  leading  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.67  With  different 
emphases,  Methodists  and  Catholics  “affirm  both  the  human  frailty  and  the  God-given  indefecti- 
bility  of  Christ’s  Church.  The  treasure  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  is  held  in  the  earthen  vessel  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  pilgrim  Church,  a community  always  in  need  of  purification  and  reform.”68 

85.  All  true  renewal  and  reformation  in  the  Church  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
enables  the  community  of  the  faithful  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  to  move  forward  together 
in  life,  faith  and  witness.  We  affirm  together  the  essentially  dynamic  nature  of  the  pilgrim 
Church,  which  is  not  only  continually  in  need  of  renewal  but  also  on  a journey  into  holiness 
and  truth,  led  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  Holiness  and  Truth.69  This  process  includes  development 
in  the  Church’s  understanding  of  its  teachings,  but  it  is  more  than  that:  “There  must  be  growth 
in  love  to  achieve  more  insightful  knowledge  of  the  riches  of  faith.  In  other  words,  there  must 
be  growth  in  holiness.”70 


62.  Charles  Wesley,  “Come,  let  us  join  our  friends  above”  {Hymns  & Psalms,  n.  812). 

63.  Cf.  John  16:13;  The  Apostolic  Tradition  (Singapore,  1991),  §§35,  31, 20. 

64.  The  Apostolic  Tradition  (Singapore,  1991),  §33. 

65.  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §127. 

66.  Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love  (Brighton,  2001),  §118. 

67.  Cf.  Ibid.,  §§30-45. 

68.  Ibid.,  §39. 

69.  Cf.  Charles  Wesley’s  hymn  “Captain  of  Israel’s  host,  and  Guide”,  affirming  the  Church  as  “By  thine 
unerring  Spirit  led”  {Hymns  and  Psalms , no.  62). 

70.  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §61. 
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Gift  and  Gifts  of  the  Spirit 

86.  Central  to  our  common  understanding  of  the  Church  as  Methodists  and  Catholics  is  the 
Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  transforming  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Perfect  Love.  This  ultimate 
Giftedness  bears  fruit  in  the  plethora  of  gifts  and  graces  entrusted  by  God  to  the  Church,  many 
of  which  we  joyfully  recognise  and  affirm  in  each  other’s  communities.  Such  mutual  affirma- 
tion is  a vital  dimension  of  our  desire  “to  give  proper  recognition  to  each  others  ecclesial  or 
churchly  character”:71  “Many  different  gifts  have  been  developed  in  our  traditions,  even  in  separa- 
tion. Although  we  already  share  some  of  our  riches  with  one  another,  we  look  forward  to  a greater 
sharing  as  we  come  closer  together  in  full  unity”.72 

87.  All  of  these  gifts  together  are  elements  and  endowments  which  build  up  and  give  life  to 
the  Church  (UR  §3).  They  are  for  the  service  of  the  communion  and  mission  of  the  Church. 
They  comprise  “the  written  word  of  God;  the  life  of  grace;  faith,  hope  and  charity,  with  the  other 
interior  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  visible  elements  too”  (UR  §3).  Among  the  visible  elements 
are  the  means  of  grace  so  central  to  the  life  of  both  our  traditions,  especially  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist  as  well  as  other  rites  which  could  be  said  to  have  a sacramental  nature.73  An  essential 
gift  is  the  apostolic  ministry,  including  a specific  ministry  of ‘oversight’  ( episcope ).  For  Catholics, 
these  gifts  of  the  Spirit  include  the  episcopate  in  apostolic  succession,  and  the  Petrine  ministry 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  For  Methodists,  they  include  Christian  conference. 

88.  The  same  Spirit  is  at  work  among  all  the  baptised,  across  the  generations  and  through- 
out the  world.  The  whole  community  is  anointed  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such 
confidence  in  being  gifted  by  the  Spirit  does  not  mean  that  we  are  blind  to  the  failure  of  Chris- 
tians, alone  and  together,  to  respond  to  his  presence  and  make  use  of  his  gifts:  “There  are  times, 
of  course,  when  Christians  do  not  respond  as  they  ought  to  the  Spirit’s  guidance.  They  lack 
fidelity  to  Christ,  they  are  lukewarm  in  the  worship  of  God,  they  do  not  show  love  toward  one 
another,  they  fail  in  missionary  outreach.”74  But  the  Spirit  of  God  remains  with  the  Church,  as 
its  source  of  life  and  hope. 

Ministry  at  the  Service  of  Communion  and  Mission 

89.  Catholics  and  Methodists  affirm  together  that  within  the  apostolic  service  of  the  whole 
community,  “there  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  a ministry  uniquely  called  and  empowered  to 
build  up  the  body  of  Christ  in  love”.75  Catholics  and  Methodists  understand  such  ministry  as  a 
gift  from  God  to  the  Church,  a graced  service  of  the  Church’s  living  communion  with  Christ 
throughout  the  world  and  through  the  ages.  “The  Church  is  like  a living  cell  with  Christ  as  its 
centre;  the  community,  as  it  grows  and  multiplies,  retains  its  original  pattern.  Apostolic  com- 
munities need  people  to  do  for  their  own  time  what  the  apostles  did  in  theirs:  to  pastor,  teach 
and  minister  under  the  authority  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  Teacher,  the  Servant  Lord.”76 

90.  During  our  dialogue,  there  has  been  considerable  movement  towards  agreement  on  the 
ordained  ministry  as  a means  of  grace  through  which  Christ  continues  to  lead  and  serve  his  disci- 
ples: “Together  we  recognise  that  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd  shares  his  pastoral  care  with  others”;77 


71.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (Nairobi,  1986),  §22. 

72.  Ibid.,  §23. 

73.  Cf.  Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love  (Brighton,  2001),  §60. 

74.  The  Apostolic  Tradition  (Singapore,  1991),  §62. 

75.  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §84. 

76.  Ibid.,  §86. 

77.  Ibid.,  §120. 
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and  “In  the  pastoral  care  that  is  extended  to  them  the  faithful  perceive  themselves  to  be  led  by  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  gave  his  life  for  the  sheep.”78  Such  language  has  opened  up  the  possibility 
of  a common  sacramental  understanding  of  ordained  ministry  as  a graced  participation  in  the 
continuing  pastoral  leadership  of  Christ  himself.79 

91.  An  ordained  ministry  thus  understood  is  one  of  the  ‘ecclesial  elements’  that  we  each  look 
for  as  we  seek  to  affirm  as  fully  as  possible  the  churchly  character  of  one  another’s  community  of 
faith.  Previous  reports  of  this  Joint  Commission  have  dealt  with  the  topic  of  ordained  ministry 
and  authoritative  leadership.  There  is  much  that  we  agree  upon  and  include  among  those  elements 
of  the  Church  which  we  recognise  in  each  other:  “We  joyfully  affirm  together  that  the  ministries 
and  institutions  of  our  two  communions  are  means  of  grace  by  which  the  Risen  Christ  in  person 
leads,  guides,  teaches  and  sanctifies  his  Church  on  its  pilgrim  path.”80  With  specific  reference  to 
the  ministry  of  teaching  with  authority,  an  authority  for  mission,  we  further  agreed:  “Both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Methodists  affirm  that  in  calling  people  to  be  agents  in  discerning  what  is  truly 
the  Gospel,  God  is  using  them  as  means  of  grace,  trustworthy  channels.  All  forms  of  ministry  are 
communal  and  collegial.  They  seek  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  whole  community  of  faith  in 
truth  and  love,  in  worship  and  in  mission.  In  both  Churches,  oversight  is  exercised  in  a way  which 
includes  pastoral  care  and  authoritative  preaching  and  teaching.  Methodists  and  Catholics  can 
rejoice  that  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  the  ministries  and  structures  of  both  Churches  as  means  of  grace 
to  lead  people  into  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.”81 

92.  Clearly  our  increasing  mutual  understanding  and  our  growth  in  agreement  on  questions  of 
ministry  do  not  exclude  the  fact  that  there  are  areas  of  serious  divergence  which  require  further 
exploration  and  discussion.  Central  to  Methodist  teaching  on  the  Church  is  the  role  of  Christian 
conference  in  which  lay  people  alongside  ordained  ministers  authoritatively  discern  the  will  of 
God  and  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  There  remain  aspects  of  teaching  and  ecclesial  elements  which 
Catholics  regard  as  essential  to  what  we  must  hold  in  common  in  order  to  have  full  communion 
and  to  be  fully  the  Church  of  Christ.  These  include  a precise  understanding  of  the  sacramental 
nature  of  ordination,  the  magisterial  role  of  the  episcopate  in  apostolic  succession,  the  assurance 
asserted  of  certain  authoritative  acts  of  teaching,  and  the  place  and  role  of  the  Petrine  Ministry. 

Recognised  in  the  Breaking  of  Bread 

93.  The  first  Christian  communities  were  characterised  by  their  devotion  to  “the  apostles’ teaching 
and  fellowship,  to  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers”  (Acts  2:42).  Coming  together  for  the 
Breaking  of  Bread  (the  Lord’s  Supper,  Eucharist  or  Mass)  was  then  and  is  now  for  both  our  com- 
munions an  essential  sign  and  instrument,  a sacrament,  of  what  we  are  as  the  Church  of  Christ. 
It  is  there,  at  the  Eucharist,  doing  what  Christ  instructed  us  to  do  as  a memorial  of  him,  that  we 
celebrate  the  mystery  of  faith. 

94.  There  remain  major  issues  which  need  to  be  resolved  before  Catholics  and  Methodists  can 
give  full  mutual  recognition  to  each  other’s  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  These  include  the  nature 
and  validity  of  the  ministry  of  those  who  preside  at  the  Eucharist,  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
Eucharist  as  the  sacramental  ‘memorial’  of  Christ’s  saving  death  and  resurrection,  the  particular 
way  in  which  Christ  is  present  in  Holy  Communion,  and  the  link  between  eucharistic  commu- 
nion and  ecclesial  communion.  It  is  essential  that  these  issues  be  further  explored.  Methodists 


78.  The  Apostolic  Tradition  (Singapore,  1991),  §73. 

79.  Cf.  Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love  (Brighton,  2001),  §§63-68.  In  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (hereafter 
BEM),  the  “convergence  text”  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  1982,  ordination  was  characterized  as  a “sacramental  sign”  (“Ministry”  §41)  through 
which  “God... enters  sacramentally  into  contingent,  historical  forms  of  human  relationship  and  uses  them 
for  his  purpose”  (“Ministry”  §43). 

80.  Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love  (Brighton,  2001),  §68. 

81.  Ibid.,  §81. 
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and  Catholics  are  already  agreed,  however,  that  when  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated,  we  hear  afresh 
the  Word  of  God  spoken  to  us;  we  enter  together  more  deeply  into  the  saving  mystery  of  Christ; 
we  encounter  Christ  anew  in  a way  which  ensures  the  living  presence  of  Christ  at  the  heart  of 
the  Church;  we  are  anointed  by  the  transforming  love  which  is  God’s  Holy  Spirit  and  become 
more  truly  the  Body  of  Christ;  we  are  sent  forth  together  in  Christ  to  share  more  deeply  in  God’s 
work  in  our  world;  and  we  share  together  a foretaste  of  the  heavenly  banquet.  As  we  celebrate  the 
Eucharist,  called  together  by  the  Father,  the  Risen  Lord  makes  us  more  fully  what  he  wills  his 
Church  to  be,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Together  these  affirmations  already  provide  a rich 
foundation  from  which  we  can  face  the  remaining  issues  in  the  hope  that  one  day  Catholics  and 
Methodists  will  be  able  to  gather  together  in  full  communion  around  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

The  Continuing  Journey 

95.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  a pilgrim  community,  journeying  together  from  sinfulness  to  holi- 
ness as  God  in  his  grace  leads  us  forward.  Even  though  we  are  still  a wandering  people,  always  in 
need  of  repentance  and  renewal,  yet  we  are  confident  of  Christ’s  promises  and  the  transforming 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  place  our  trust  in  Christ  who  says  to  his  Church:  “My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  you,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness”  (2  Corinthians  12:9). 

96.  On  their  way  to  the  fulness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Methodists  and  Catholics  affirm  their 
common  conviction  that  “the  whole  community  of  believers  is  called  together  by  God  our  Father, 
placed  under  the  lordship  of  the  Risen  Christ,  united  with  Christ  as  his  Body,  and  has  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  source  of  its  unity  of  life,  worship  and  witness.  In  the  Father’s  purpose  for  the  Church, 
each  and  every  believer  is  to  participate  in  the  mission  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  bringing 
God’s  outgoing,  all-embracing  and  transforming  love  to  all  humanity.”82 

3.  Deepening  and  Extending  Our  Recognition  of  One  Another 

97.  Already  at  an  early  stage  in  our  dialogue,  Catholics  and  Methodists  recognised  the  need  “to 
discover  the  underlying  realities  on  which  our  churches  are  founded  and  to  which  the  common 
features  of  our  heritage  point”.83  Chapter  One  of  this  present  report  probed  the  history  of  our 
relationship,  in  order  to  reveal  some  of  the  principal  underlying  convictions  about  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  Church  which  led  Catholics  and  Methodists  occasionally  to  appreciate,  but  much 
more  often  to  criticise,  one  another.  Polemics  reveal  priorities,  though  the  polemical  context  itself 
can  obscure  what  is  held  in  common.  The  very  considerable  agreement  reached  over  the  years  of 
our  recent  dialogue,  amply  summarised  in  Chapter  Two,  indicates  that  Catholics  and  Methodists 
do,  in  fact,  hold  in  common  many  beliefs  and  priorities  regarding  the  Church.  It  is  time  now  to 
return  to  the  concrete  reality  of  one  another,  to  look  one  another  in  the  eye,  and  with  love  and 
esteem  to  acknowledge  what  we  see  to  be  truly  of  Christ  and  of  the  Gospel,  and  thereby  of  the 
Church , in  one  another.  Doing  so  will  highlight  the  gifts  we  truly  have  to  offer  one  another  in 
the  service  of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  will  open  the  way  for  an  exchange  of  gifts  which  is  what 
ecumenical  dialogue,  in  some  way,  always  is  (UUS  §28).  In  our  striving  for  full  communion,  “we 
dare  not  lose  any  of  the  gifts  with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  endowed  our  communities  in  their 
separation”.84  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  true  giver  of  the  gifts  we  are  seeking  to  exchange.  The  pres- 
ent chapter  identifies  the  principal  ways  in  which  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  are  able  to 
recognise  each  other’s  ecclesial  character,  before  describing  those  elements  and  endowments  that 
they  could  suitably  receive  from,  and  give  to,  the  other.  Practical  proposals  for  that  exchange  fol- 
low in  Chapter  Four. 


82.  Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love  (Brighton,  2001),  §48;  cf.  CLP,  2.1.12. 

83.  The  Dublin  Report , Report  of  the  International  Methodist-Catholic  Dialogue  (1976),  §17. 

84.  United  Methodist- Roman  Catholic  Dialogue,  USA,  Through  Divine  Love:  The  Church  in  each  Place 
and  all  Places  (2005;  hereafter  Through  Divine  Love),  §178. 
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98.  Before  giving  an  account  of  how  we  respectively  see  one  another,  it  will  be  helpful  to 
indicate  some  perspectives  that  are  developing  in  this  time  of  grace  to  the  benefit  of  our  mutual 
appraisal.  First  of  all,  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  dialogue  between  Catholics  and  Methodists  has 
been  declared  as  “full  communion  in  faith,  mission  and  sacramental  life”.85  These  are  not  separate 
watertight  compartments.  On  the  contrary,  faith  and  sacramental  life,  to  take  first  those  two  fea- 
tures, are  deeply  interwoven,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  principle,  lex  orandi,  lex  credendi  (as  we 
pray,  so  we  believe).  Much  of  Methodist  belief  is  actually  to  be  found  primarily  in  the  liturgy  and 
in  hymns  (cf.  British  Methodist  Church,  A Catechism  for  the  use  of  the  people  called  Methodists,  68; 
CLP,  4.3.2),  and  has  not  received  extensive  articulation  in  other  forms.  In  some  cases,  it  remains 
implicit.  In  contrast,  a feature  of  medieval  scholastic  theology  was  that  it  became  rather  detached 
from  its  liturgical  moorings.  Vatican  II  significantly  strengthened  the  anchoring  of  Catholic  the- 
ology both  in  the  liturgy  (SC  §16)  and  also  in  the  Bible  (DV  §§24-26),  since  the  sacraments 
are  “sacraments  of  faith,  drawing  their  origin  and  nourishment  from  the  Word”  ( Presbyterorum 
Ordinis  §4;  cf.  SC  §24).  The  Liturgical  Movement  had  a profound  influence  across  the  Christian 
family  in  the  twentieth  century,  not  least  on  our  two  communions,  and  we  rejoice  now  to  share 
a strongly  liturgical  methodology  in  formulating  our  statements  of  belief  and  in  the  teaching  of 
doctrine.  Likewise,  faith  and  mission  cannot  be  separated  in  either  of  our  traditions  and  that  link- 
age is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  resonance  between  our  ecclesial  lives  that  Catholics  and 
Methodists  often  feel  and  that  we  are  now  seeking  to  explore  and  express.  Both  Catholics  and 
Methodists  believe  that  the  Church  on  earth  is  “by  its  very  nature  missionary”  (AG  §2);  it  is  “a 
community  both  of  worship  and  of  mission”  (CLP,  1.4.1).  “The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  make 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ”  (BD,  p.87). 

99.  Regarding  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  the  community,  an  important  dif- 
ference of  starting  point  has  tended  to  characterise  Catholics  and  Methodists.  On  the  one  hand, 
Catholics  start  with  the  community,  the  Church  as  a whole,  the  bride  of  Christ,  in  whose  life  the 
individual  participates.  In  other  words,  Catholic  ecclesiology  goes  from  the  community  to  the 
individual,  and  regards  the  whole  as  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The  blessings  and  the  salva- 
tion enjoyed  by  each  individual  Christian  are  a participation  in  the  blessings  and  salvation  that 
Christ  won  for  the  Church  (Ephesians  5:25-27).  Each  individual  is  saved  by  being  taken  up  into 
that  greater  whole,  just  as  each  local  church,  likewise,  participates  in  the  mystery  of  the  universal 
Church.  The  Church  is  not  a federation  of  previously  existing  local  churches,  and  neither  is  the 
community  a collection  of  already  existing  individual  Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  Methodism 
tends  to  reflect  the  focus  upon  the  individual  which  characterised  many  of  its  sources  and  to  say 
that  the  Church  is  constituted  by  a particular  collection  of  individual  believers.  In  other  words, 
Methodist  ecclesiology  goes  from  the  individual  to  the  community,  and  regards  the  whole,  at 
least  in  its  earthly  manifestation,  basically  as  the  sum  of  its  parts.  This  rather  more  existential  and 
episodic  approach  is,  of  its  nature,  far  less  concerned  than  Catholics  tend  to  be  with  fundamental 
structural  considerations  such  as  historical  continuity  and  succession,  though  the  pronounced 
Methodist  emphasis  upon  the  connectional  principle  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  regard.  Many 
Methodist  structures  and  practices  “grew  out  of  practical  concerns  regarding  how  to  live  and 
spread  the  Gospel”,  and  Methodists  believe  that  “church  structures  exist  always  in  the  service  of 
mission”.86  Catholics  have  an  instinct  for  the  whole  and  an  emphasis  upon  the  confident  actions 
of  the  Church  as  Church,  while  Methodists  have  an  instinct  for  the  individual  and  an  emphasis 
upon  the  assurance  that  each  individual  has.  Far  from  being  conflictual,  these  respective  empha- 
ses should  be  perceived  as  being  necessarily  complementary.  The  Church  needs  precisely  those 
structures  that  enable  individual  Christians  and  local  churches  to  achieve  their  true  identity  in 
and  through  communion.  The  one  and  the  many,  the  individual  and  the  community,  achieve  their 
identity  simultaneously  in  the  life  which  is  patterned  after  the  Trinity. 


85.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (Nairobi,  1986),  §20;  cf.  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §§4,  111. 

86.  Through  Divine  Love,  §§157, 158. 
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100.  Related  to  the  previous  point  is  the  fact  that  Methodists  and  Catholics  have  tended 
to  adopt  different  approaches  in  defining  the  Church.  Methodists  impose  few  conditions  and 
are  reluctant  to  ‘unchurch’  other  Christian  bodies  (CLP,  2.4.9;  3.1.12;  cf  §24  above),  whereas 
Catholics  have  tended  to  be  more  conscious  of  what  other  Christian  bodies  lacked  in  terms  of 
churchliness  than  of  what  they  possessed.  A movement  from  both  of  these  positions  has  been 
evident  in  recent  times.  Vatican  II  had  a clear  sense  of  what  is  needed  for  the  fulness  of  the 
Church  (LG  §14),  and  taught  that  this  fulness  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Catholic  Church  (UR 
§3).  However,  it  also  adopted  the  idea  of  “elements  and  endowments”  of  the  Church  which  can 
be  found  in  many  Christian  communities  (UR  §3;  LG  §8).  Moreover,  it  attributed  a fruitfulness 
not  only  to  those  elements  and  endowments  as  such,  but  also  to  “the  separated  Churches  and 
communities  themselves  \ipsae]n  in  which  they  may  be  found,  which  “have  by  no  means  been 
deprived  of  significance  and  importance  in  the  mystery  of  salvation”  (UR  §3).  Indeed,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  taught  that:  “To  the  extent  that  these  elements  are  found  in  other  Christian  Communi- 
ties, the  one  Church  of  Christ  is  effectively  present  in  them”  (UUS  §11).  Very  significantly  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  statement,  he  also  reiterated  that:  “Catholics  must  joyfully  acknowledge 
and  esteem  the  truly  Christian  endowments  from  our  common  heritage  which  are  to  be  found 
among  our  separated  brothers  and  sisters”  (UUS  §47;  cf.  UR  §4),  and  which  can  contribute  to 
the  edification  of  Catholics  themselves  (UUS  §48;  cf.  UR  §4).  Methodists  would  gladly  make  a 
reciprocal  statement  along  the  same  lines.  Moreover,  with  an  eye  to  the  difference  between  our 
communions  mentioned  above,  many  Methodists  are  nowadays  feeling  the  need  for  a more  sub- 
stantial definition  of  the  Church.  For  example,  “United  Methodists  acknowledge  a need  to  grow 
in  an  appreciation  of  the  sacramental  dimensions  of  their  own  structures  and  practices,  which  are 
not  simply  functional”.87 

101.  Concern  with  essential  visible  structures  has  been  a strong  feature  of  Catholic  teaching  on 
the  Church,  whereas  Methodism  has  placed  more  emphasis  on  spiritual  features,  especially  holi- 
ness, than  on  permanent  structures.  Reflecting  on  apostolicity  as  a mark  of  the  Church,  Catholics 
tend  to  think  first  of  apostolic  succession , and  Methodists  of  mission.  Despite  this  difference  of 
emphasis,  there  is  a significant  move  towards  convergence.  In  fact,  both  Catholic  and  Methodist 
churches  are  now  concerned  with  structures  and  with  holiness  and  mission,  and  indeed  with  the 
relationship  among  them.  We  agree  that  the  Church’s  structures  must  effectively  serve  both  the 
holiness  of  its  members  and  the  mission  of  the  Church  (CLP,  4.7.10). 88 

102.  The  idea  of  a sacrament  is  ideally  suited  to  holding  together  internal  and  external,  visible 
and  spiritual,  and  both  Catholics  and  Methodists  have  begun  to  speak  of  the  Church  itself  in  a 
sacramental  way.  Christ  himself  is  “the  primary  sacrament”,89  and,  as  the  company  of  those  who 
have  been  incorporated  into  Christ  and  nourished  by  the  life-giving  Holy  Spirit,  “the  Church 
may  analogously  be  thought  of  in  a sacramental  way”.90  “United  Methodists  and  Catholics  both 
proclaim  that  the  church  itself  is  sacramental,  because  it  effects  and  signifies  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  world  of  today.”91  This  terminology  is  prominent  at  Vatican  II  (LG  §§1,  9,  48;  GS  §§42, 
45)  and  it  is  also  repeatedly  used  in  the  British  Methodist  statement,  Called  to  Love  and  Praise : the 

87.  Through  Divine  Love,  §§146, 178. 

88.  Regarding  the  real  purpose  of  Church  structures,  John  Wesley  asked  “What  is  the  end  of  all  ecclesiastical 
order?”  and  immediately  gave  his  own  answer:  “Is  it  not  to  bring  souls  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God,  and 
to  build  them  up  in  His  fear  and  love?  Order,  then,  is  so  far  valuable  as  it  answers  these  ends;  and  if  it  answers 
them  not,  it  is  nothing  worth”  (Letter  of  June  25, 1746,  to  “John  Smith”;  Works  of  John  Wesley , Bicentennial 
Ed.,  26:206).  More  recently,  after  urging  the  development  in  the  Church  of  a “spirituality  of  communion”, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  frankly  stated:  “Let  us  have  no  illusions:  unless  we  follow  this  spiritual  path,  external  struc- 
tures of  communion  will  serve  very  little  purpose.  They  would  become  mechanisms  without  a soul,  masks’  of 
communion  rather  than  its  means  of  expression  and  growth”  {Novo  Millennio  Ineunte , 2001,  §43). 

89.  The  Apostolic  Tradition  (Singapore,  1991),  §89;  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §94. 

90.  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §96. 

91.  Through  Divine  Love,  §109. 
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Church  is  “both  the  creation  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  also  the  mystery’  or  sacrament’  of  God’s 
love  for  the  world”  (CLP,  3.1.10);  it  is  “a  sacrament  or  sign  of  Christ’s  continuing  presence  in  the 
world”  (CLP,  2.1.1).  Moreover,  Methodists  and  Catholics  agree  on  the  constituent  dimensions  of 
sacramentality:  “As  agent  of  God’s  mission,  the  Church  is  sign,  foretaste  and  instrument  of  the 
kingdom”  (CLP,  1.4.1;  cf.  3.1.7;  3.2.1). 

103.  Here  on  earth,  the  pilgrim  Church  lives  by  the  grace  that  draws  us  and  all  humanity 
to  our  destiny,  and  it  already  “prefigures  and  images  the  life  of  the  kingdom  of  God”,  especially 
when  gathered  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  (CLP,  2.4.8;  cf.  SC  §8).  While  still  on  our 
way,  the  members  of  the  Church  on  earth  are  called  to  bear  witness  to  the  unity,  peace  and  rec- 
onciliation to  which  God  calls  all  people.  We  are  not  only  to  model  but  also  to  minister  those  gifts 
to  the  world.  Christians  and  Christian  communities  are  called  “to  manifest  koinonia  as  a sign 
and  foretaste  of  God’s  intention  for  humankind”  (CLP,  3.1.7),  and  also  to  serve  the  achievement 
of  that  intention  in  the  world.  In  other  words:  “The  Church  as  communion  is  a sacrament  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.”92  It  is  possible  to  see  not  only  the  Eucharist  and  Baptism,  but  also 
the  other  rites  of  the  Church  that  Catholics  regard  as  sacraments,  as  intimately  related  to  the 
overall  sacramentality  of  the  Church.  Our  agreement  on  the  latter  would  then  give  us  a most 
promising  basis  for  fruitful  discussion  about  sacraments  in  addition  to  Baptism  and  Eucharist, 
their  nature  and  their  number. 

104.  Mention  of  sacraments  immediately  prompts  reflection  on  another  matter,  namely,  the 
relationship  in  the  Church  between  word  and  sacrament.  Here,  also,  there  is  a polarisation  within 
Christianity  that  should  be  surmounted.  Undergirding  all,  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  united 
in  a Trinitarian  faith.  The  all-holy  God  in  whom  we  believe  is  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  is  the  Son  of  God.  He,  the  Word  incarnate,  is  “the  image  of  the  invisible  God” 
(Colossians  1:15),  “the  mystery  of  our  religion”  (1  Timothy  3:16);  he  is  “the  primary  sacrament”.93 
Hence  word  and  sacrament  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  separate  categories,  as  Protestants  and 
Catholics  have  tended  to  do,  with  much  dispute  and  division  in  consequence,  but  as  profoundly 
united  in  the  person  of  Christ.  We  believe  that  the  incarnate  Word  is  sacramental,  the  Scriptures 
are  sacramental,  and  that  the  sacraments,  which  are  “particular  instances  of  the  divine  Mystery 
being  revealed  and  made  operative  in  the  fives  of  the  faithful”,94  are  all  proclamations  of  the  Word 
(cf.  1 Corinthians  11:26).  In  the  liturgical  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  word  and  action  always 
go  together.  “The  Mystery  of  the  Word  made  flesh  and  the  sacramental  mystery  of  the  eucharist 
point  towards  a view  of  the  Church  based  upon  the  sacramental  idea”.95 

105.  Catholics  and  Methodists  have  grown  in  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  one  another 
in  the  years  of  our  dialogue,  as  we  have  explained  ourselves  to  one  another  and  discovered  how 
much  we  can  say  together.  This  process  is  ongoing,  and  it  involves  the  possibility  of  discovering 
that  we  can  have  different  ways  of  maintaining  the  same  thing.  One  outstanding  example  is 
that,  in  and  through  our  very  different  ecclesial  structures,  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  pro- 
foundly committed  to  living  and  showing  forth  the  fundamental  interconnectedness,  commu- 
nion or  connection  of  the  Church.  “[B]oth  United  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  understand 
divine  love  as  central  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  church.  This  love  leads  one  into  partner- 
ship, connection,  or  communion  with  other  believers.  The  sense  of  communion  or  connection  is 
expressed  through  its  structures.”96  Explaining  ourselves  to  one  another  helps  us  to  recognise  one 
another,  and  this  important  concept  has  two  meanings  here.  In  our  ecumenical  times,  recognis- 
ing’ happens  when  one  church  accepts  the  Christian  truth  of  another’s  teaching  and  acts,  as  for 
example  when  one  church  recognises  another’s  Baptism.  But  there  is  another  more  basic  sense. 


92.  Extraordinary  Synod  to  reflect  on  the  legacy  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  1985,  “Final  Report”,  II  D 1. 

93.  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §§94-95. 

94.  Ibid.,  §97. 

95.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (Nairobi,  1986),  §10;  cf.  above,  §77. 

96.  Through  Divine  Love,  §55. 
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When  Catholics  and  Methodists  explain  the  way  in  which  their  respective  structures  relate  to  the 
Church’s  fundamental  interconnectedness,  then  we  are  able  to  recognise  what  is  meant  by  one 
another’s  terminology  and  titles.  ‘ Now  I understand’  is  the  reaction  to  this  latter  type  of  recogni- 
tion, and  it  is  the  essential  prelude  to  the  more  formal  type  of  recognition,  in  which  an  evaluation 
is  given  of  what  is  now  understood. 

106.  Catholics  and  Methodists  wish  to  make  what  we  respectively  believe  more  easily  recog- 
nisable to  one  another  and  to  the  world  at  large.  This  involves  a willingness  to  consider  changing 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  do  things  and  express  ourselves.  The  Catholic  Church  demon- 
strated such  a willingness  by  its  teaching  on  episcopal  collegiality  at  Vatican  II  (LG  §22).  This 
had  immense  structural  consequences  and  was  a vital  means  of  expressing  the  communional  nature 
of  the  Church,  which  had  previously  been  overshadowed  by  a monarchical  understanding  of  the 
papacy.  For  their  part,  Methodists  have  acknowledged  the  need  to  reflect  seriously  upon  their  own 
structures,  particularly  because  of  Methodism’s  unique  history  and  the  rather  unusual  process  by 
which  it  gradually  came  into  being  through  a growing  ecclesial  self-sufficiency,  apart  from  the 
Church  of  England.  Methodism’s  “own  order  and  discipline  emerged  largely  as  the  result  of  a 
series  of  ad  hoc  experiments”,97  and  some  of  its  original  patterns  were  clearly  acknowledged  to 
be  “extraordinary”  (CLP,  4.2.4;  4.2.6;  4.2.12).  Methodists  affirm,  and  Catholics  readily  acknowl- 
edge, the  graced  and  fruitful  nature  of  Methodist  ministry  from  the  outset.  We  both,  nevertheless, 
nowadays  see  the  opportunity  of  setting  Methodist  ministry  within  a more  recognisable  frame- 
work of  apostolic  succession  as  we  pursue  our  goal  of  the  full,  visible  communion  of  our  churches. 
For  example,  some  Methodist  churches  have  expressed  a readiness  for  serious  consideration  of 
the  “historic  episcopate”  and  also  of  primacy  in  the  Church.98  “In  effect,  Methodists  rule  out  no 
development  compatible  with  our  ethos  which  strengthens  the  unity  and  effectiveness  in  mission 
of  the  Church”  (CLP,  4.6.11;  cf.  4.6.9). 

The  Exchange  of  Gifts:  A Methodist  Perspective 

107.  Methodists  recognise  Roman  Catholics  as  fellow  Christians,  sharing  the  historic  creeds  and  a 
common  Trinitarian  faith  to  a degree  that  is  far  greater  than  was  often  credited  in  the  past.  Meth- 
odists characteristically  define  the  Church  in  the  following  way:  “The  church  is  a community  of  all 
true  believers  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  It  is  the  redeemed  and  redeeming  fellowship  in  which 
the  Word  of  God  is  preached  by  persons  divinely  called,  and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered 
according  to  Christ’s  own  appointment”  (BD,  p.21,  Preamble  to  the  Constitution;  cf.  CLP  2.4.9). 
Consistent  with  this  definition,  Methodists  can  now  recognise  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a 
true  church.  Obvious  as  it  may  seem,  this  needs  to  be  clearly  stated  because  Methodists  have  not 
always  viewed  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  so  positively.  “While  Wesley  and  the  early  Methodists 
could  recognise  the  presence  of  Christian  faith  in  the  lives  of  individual  Roman  Catholics,  it  is 
only  more  recently  that  Methodists  have  become  more  willing  to  recognise  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  an  institution  for  the  divine  good  of  its  members.”99  Accordingly,  Methodists  acknowl- 
edge the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself  to  be  a means  of  grace  for  salvation. 

108.  Correlatively,  Methodists  recognise  ordained  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  agents  of  God,  exercising  a graced  and  fruitful  ministry.  To  be  more  precise,  Methodists 
recognise  Roman  Catholic  priests  as  presbyters  in  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church, 
exercising  an  authentic  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament.  Likewise,  Methodists  recognise  Roman 
Catholic  deacons  as  exercising  a diaconal  ministry  in  the  Church,  though  further  dialogue  is 
required  concerning  the  nature  of  the  diaconate.  At  present,  Methodists  do  not  recognise  an 
episcopal  order  of  ministry  as  distinct  from  the  presbyterate,  though  some  Methodist  Churches 
set  apart  presbyters  to  the  office  of  bishop,  and  others  have  expressed  a willingness  to  accept  the 


97.  CLP,  4.7.9;  cf.  4.7.11;  Through  Divine  Love , §§157-58. 

98.  Cf.  British  Methodist  Conference,  What  sort  of  Bishops?  (2005). 

99.  The  Apostolic  Tradition  (Singapore,  1991),  §100;  cf.  above,  §§36, 43. 
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ministry  of  bishops  in  the  interest  of  Christian  unity.  Nevertheless,  Methodists  recognise  that 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  exercise  episcope  in  ways  that  correspond  to  individual  and  corporate 
forms  of  oversight  in  Methodism. 

109.  Concerning  the  sacraments,  Methodists  recognise  Baptism  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  constituting  entry  into  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church,  and  therefore  nei- 
ther baptise  nor  conditionally  baptise  those  Roman  Catholics  who  subsequently  become  Method- 
ist. Methodists  also  recognise  that  when  Roman  Catholics  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  Christ  himself 
is  objectively  present.  Moreover,  Methodists  find  in  Roman  Catholic  teaching  on  the  Eucharist  a 
resonance  with  their  own  teaching  as  expressed  in  the  eucharistic  hymns  of  the  Wesleys.  Method- 
ists further  acknowledge  that  when  Roman  Catholics  celebrate  other  rites  and  ordinances  God  is 
present  and  operative  in  these  means  of  grace.  “Methodists,  while  using  the  term  ‘sacrament’  only 
of  the  two  rites  for  which  the  Gospels  explicitly  record  Christs  institution,  do  not  thereby  deny 
sacramental  character  to  other  rites.”100 

110.  Beyond  these  basic  affirmations  about  the  ecclesial  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
its  ministry  and  sacraments,  Methodists  recognise  that  Roman  Catholics  attach  importance  to 
particular  ecclesial  elements  and  endowments  that  are  similarly  valued  in  Methodism:  regular 
attendance  at  worship;  the  means  of  grace,  both  instituted  and  prudential;  frequent  reception  of 
Holy  Communion;  Baptism  as  a covenant  relationship  involving  commitment  to  the  community 
of  faith;  a high  regard  for  ordained  ministry;  personal  holiness  as  the  gift  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Moreover,  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  agree  in  their  understanding  of  holiness  in 
terms  of  sanctification  or  participation  in  the  divine  nature  (2  Peter  1.4).  In  the  words  of  Charles 
Wesley:  Christians  are  “Changed  from  glory  into  glory,  till  in  heaven  we  take  our  place”.101  Besides 
individual  holiness,  Roman  Catholics  demonstrate  a commitment  to  justice  and  peace  which 
Methodists  recognise  as  social  holiness. 

111.  As  a result  of  bilateral  dialogue,  Methodists  are  now  better  able  to  appreciate  certain  other 
ecclesial  elements  and  endowments  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  historically  have  been 
a source  of  dispute  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  some  cases,  Methodists  are  increasingly 
open  to  receiving  these  ecclesial  elements  as  gifts  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  would 
deepen  and  make  more  visible  their  real  but  imperfect  communion  with  Roman  Catholics.  At  a 
basic  level,  the  diversity  in  unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  one  such  element;  another  is  its 
concrete  expression  of  the  universality  of  the  Church.  Whilst  treasuring  the  Wesleyan  emphasis 
on  the  sacrament  of  the  Lords  Supper,  Methodists  would  benefit  from  a more  developed  theology 
of  the  Eucharist,  such  as  can  be  found  in  Roman  Catholic  teaching.102  Certain  forms  of  devotion 
which  are  present  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  absent  from  Methodism  because  of  the 
legacy  of  Reformation  disputes.  Recognising  that  some  Protestant  concerns  have  been  resolved  by 
recent  reforms  in  Roman  Catholicism,  and  as  a result  of  greater  understanding  through  theologi- 
cal dialogue,  Methodists  might  in  future  be  willing  to  adopt  some  of  these  devotional  practices 
(e.g.  the  Stations  of  the  Cross);  Roman  Catholic  veneration  of  Mary  is  another  example,  subject  to 
continuing  dialogue  about  the  later  Marian  dogmas.  Greater  awareness  of  the  communion  of  the 
saints  and  the  Church’s  continuity  in  time,  the  sacramental  use  of  material  things  and  sacramental 
ministry  to  the  sick  and  dying  are  also  ecclesial  elements  and  endowments  that  Methodists  might 
profitably  receive  from  Roman  Catholics. 

112.  Methodists  have  tended  to  view  the  history  of  the  Church  episodically,  focusing  on  those 
extraordinary  occasions  when  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  discerned  in  particular  events.  As  a result, 
Methodists  have  often  neglected  long  periods  of  Christian  history  when  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
guided  the  Church  by  more  ordinary  means.  Methodists  now  recognise  that  the  fifteen  cen- 
turies prior  to  the  Reformation  constitute  a shared  history  with  Roman  Catholics.  Methodists 


100.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (Nairobi,  1986),  §13. 

101.  “Love  divine,  all  loves  excelling”  (. Hymns  & Psalms,  no.  267). 

102.  Cf.  Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain,  His  Presence  Makes  the  Feast , 2003,  n.ll. 
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further  acknowledge  the  importance  of  rediscovering  for  the  present  age  Gods  providence  for 
the  Church  in  times  past,  and  historical  scholarship  is  helping  Methodists  to  appreciate  those 
neglected  aspects  of  the  Catholic  tradition  which  have  long  been  obscured  by  Reformation  dis- 
putes and  their  aftermath.  Accordingly,  Methodists  acknowledge  the  episcopal  college  and  the 
historic  succession  of  bishops  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  be  a sign  (though  not  nec- 
essarily a guarantee)  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  space  and  time.  For  the  sake  of  unity  in  the 
Church,  British  Methodists,  in  considering  the  adoption  of  episcopacy,  are  willing  to  “receive  the 
sign  of  episcopal  succession  on  the  understanding  that  ecumenical  partners  sharing  this  sign  with 
the  Methodist  Church  (a)  acknowledge  that  the  latter  has  been  and  is  part  of  the  one  holy  catholic 
and  apostolic  Church  and  (b)  accept  that  different  interpretations  of  the  precise  significance  of 
the  sign  exist”.103  Historically,  episcope  in  Methodism  has  mostly  been  exercised  corporately,  even 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  Methodism  is  endowed  with  bishops.  However,  Methodists 
increasingly  recognise  the  value  of  episcope  properly  exercised  by  individuals  within  the  context  of  a 
collegial  ministry  of  oversight.  Thus  Methodists  are  open  to  receiving  from  Roman  Catholics  fresh 
insights  into  the  exercise  of  individual  forms  of  episcope  for  the  building  up  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

113.  In  some  respects  the  Petrine  ministry  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  less  of  an  obstacle  to  unity 
between  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  than  it  once  was.  “Methodists  accept  that  whatever  is 
properly  required  for  the  unity  of  the  whole  of  Christ’s  Church  must  by  that  very  fact  be  God’s 
will  for  the  Church.  A universal  primacy  might  well  serve  as  focus  of  and  ministry  for  the  unity 
of  the  whole  Church.”104  According  to  one  view,  “Methodists  could  not  accept  all  aspects  of  papal 
ministry  as  it  is  currently  exercised,  but  would  be  more  open  to  a universal  primacy  understood 
as  a ministry  of  service  and  unity  rather  than  primarily  as  a seat  of  authority”  (CLP,  4.6.11). 
Methodists  around  the  world  responded  positively  to  Pope  John  Paul  II’s  invitation  to  engage  in 
dialogue  about  the  exercise  of  the  Petrine  ministry  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (UUS  §96).  In  the  light 
of  the  present  crisis  of  authority  in  the  Christian  Church,  Methodists  may  come  to  value  a Petrine 
ministry  at  the  service  of  unity.  In  particular,  with  proper  safeguards,  Methodists  may  be  prepared 
to  receive  a Petrine  ministry  exercised  collegially  within  the  college  of  bishops  as  a final  decision- 
making authority  in  the  Church,  at  least  insofar  as  essential  matters  of  faith  are  concerned. 

114.  John  Wesley  regarded  the  Methodist  movement  as  having  been  raised  up  by  God  to 
“spread  Scriptural  holiness  throughout  the  land”,  and  Methodists  understand  themselves  to  be 
“part  of  Christ’s  universal  church”  (BD,  p.43,  “Basic  Christian  Affirmations”;  cf.  British  Meth- 
odist Deed  of  Union , §4,  as  in  7 he  Constitutional  Practice  and  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
2005).  In  the  providence  of  God  the  historic  mission  of  Methodism  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
number  of  ecclesial  elements  and  endowments  that,  although  not  necessarily  unique  to  Method- 
ists, are  nevertheless  characteristic  of  their  polity  and  discipline.  Encouraged  by  Pope  John  Paul 
II’s  description  of  ecumenical  dialogue  as  an  exchange  of  gifts  (UUS  §28),  Methodists  invite 
Roman  Catholics  to  receive  afresh  from  the  common  Christian  heritage  certain  ecclesial  ele- 
ments and  endowments  that  currently  may  be  more  evident  in  Methodism  than  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

115.  Some  of  these  ecclesial  elements  and  endowments  stem  from  Methodism’s  societal  ori- 
gins. For  instance,  Methodism  is  endowed  with  the  connectional  principle  whereby  local  congre- 
gations or  churches  are  visibly  united  in  communion,  watching  over  one  another  in  love  through 
the  Conference.  Methodists  remain  committed  to  Christian  conference  as  a means  of  discern- 
ing God’s  will  for  the  Church,  both  as  an  agent  of  authority  and  as  an  initial  sign  of  reception. 
Another  consequence  of  the  societal  origins  of  Methodism  is  the  prominent  role  of  lay  people  in 
the  Church.  Methodism  has  always  been  dependent  on  the  contribution  of  trained  lay  preach- 
ers, and  lay  leadership  remains  a hallmark  of  local  Methodist  churches.  Furthermore,  lay  people 
are  empowered  by  their  Baptism  actively  to  participate  with  ordained  ministers  in  the  Church’s 


103.  British  Methodist  Conference,  Episkope  and  Episcopacy , 2000,  §114. 

104.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (Nairobi,  1986),  §58. 
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instruments  of  authority.  Theologically,  Methodism’s  reliance  upon  the  contribution  of  lay  people 
rests  on  the  conviction  that  the  Holy  Spirit  generously  bestows  gifts  upon  the  whole  people  of 
God  for  the  sake  of  the  Church’s  ministry  and  mission.  In  obedience  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Chris- 
tian community  is  called  to  discern  particular  spiritual  gifts  among  its  members.  While  some  may 
seek  ordination  as  presbyters  and  deacons,  many  more  are  called  by  God  to  employ  their  spiritual 
gifts  as  lay  people.  Methodists  invite  Roman  Catholics  to  consider  how  their  own  appreciation  of 
the  spiritual  gifts  bestowed  upon  lay  people  may  be  informed  by  Methodism’s  fruitful  experience 
of  the  spiritual  empowerment  of  lay  people  for  ministry  and  mission. 

116.  Whilst  affirming  the  contribution  of  lay  people  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  British  Meth- 
odism ordains  by  prayer  and  the  laying-on  of  hands  those  whom  it  recognises  as  called  by  Christ 
to  ministry  as  “stewards  in  the  household  of  God  and  shepherds  of  his  flock”  (British  Methodist 
Deed  of  Union,  §4).  Within  the  ministry  of  all  the  baptised,  the  United  Methodist  Church  also 
ordains  men  and  women  to  a ministry  of  word  and  sacrament  (BD,  pp.  89, 198, 230).  Theological 
reflection  has  led  Methodists  to  conclude  that  the  Church’s  mission  is  properly  carried  out  by  the 
whole  people  of  God,  lay  and  ordained  together.  In  the  movement’s  early  years,  and  again  more 
recently,  women  have  made  a full  contribution  to  the  mission  and  ministry  of  Methodism.  Nowa- 
days Methodists  do  not  restrict  any  ministry  or  office  in  the  Church  to  either  men  or  women, 
believing  that  to  do  so  would  be  contrary  to  God’s  will  as  they  discern  it  in  obedience  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. Methodists  invite  Roman  Catholics  to  consider  how  the  Methodist  experience  and  practice 
of  ordained  ministry  might  contribute  to  their  own  understanding  of  the  Church’s  ministry. 

117.  Methodists  are  especially  sensitive  to  the  need  for  fresh  embodiments  of  the  apostolic 
faith  for  the  sake  of  evangelisation  in  changing  situations.  One  consequence  of  this  missiological 
perspective  is  that  Methodists  adopt  a flexible  and  pragmatic  approach  towards  ecclesial  struc- 
tures. Thus  the  history  of  Methodism  bears  testimony  to  the  conviction  that  in  every  generation 
God  can  and  does  raise  up  diverse  forms  of  ministry  for  particular  purposes.  Methodists  invite 
Roman  Catholics  to  consider  how  greater  flexibility  and  pragmatism  might  enhance  their  own 
missionary  activity. 

118.  Likewise,  a significant  feature  of  the  historic  mission  of  Methodism  has  been  an  emphasis 
on  the  crucial  importance  of  personal  experience  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  redeeming  love.  However 
else  it  may  be  described,  the  Church  is  a community  of  Christians  whose  personal  experience  of 
Jesus  Christ  compels  them  to  join  with  other  Christians  in  worship,  fellowship,  mission  and  ser- 
vice in  the  world.  Methodists  invite  Roman  Catholics  to  consider  how  this  same  emphasis,  and 
the  forms  that  it  takes,  might  contribute  to  their  own  pastoral  ministry  and  mission. 

119.  Arising  out  of  its  missiological  and  soteriological  perspective,  Methodism  has  an  inter- 
nal impetus  towards  deepening  communion  with  all  other  Christians.  For  the  sake  of  unity, 
Methodism  is  endowed  with  a longstanding  commitment  to  ecumenism  and  a capacity  for 
patient  dialogue  and  cooperation  with  fellow  Christians.  Methodists  have  been  partners  in 
united  and  uniting  churches,  notably  in  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  India,  the  United  States 
and  Zambia,  and  this  reflects  a willingness  to  sacrifice  their  long-cherished  particular  ecclesial 
identity  in  the  pursuit  of  Christian  unity.  Methodists  invite  Roman  Catholics  to  consider  how 
their  own  commitment  to  Christian  unity  might  similarly  influence  their  own  understanding 
of  their  particular  identity,  and  their  willingness  to  distinguish  between  what  is  essential  and 
what  is  changeable. 

120.  Methodists  manifest  a characteristic  ethos  in  worship  and  spirituality.  Notwithstanding 
the  value  attached  to  Holy  Communion,  Methodist  worship  places  great  emphasis  on  the  minis- 
try of  the  Word.  Methodists  hear  the  Scriptures  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  with  a strong 
sense  that  God  is  present  and  effective  in  them  today.  Thus,  reading  the  Scriptures  and  evangelical 
preaching  remain  prominent  features  of  Methodist  worship.  The  liturgical  use  of  corporate  hymn 
singing  is  also  characteristic  of  Methodism,  and  the  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley  constitute  a corpus 
of  practical  theology  for  the  Methodist  people.  Other  forms  of  worship  used  by  Methodists  have 
their  origins  in  the  Moravian  Love  Feast  and  Puritan  forms  of  renewing  the  Covenant.  In  recent 
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years  the  Liturgical  Movement  has  influenced  the  shape  and  content  of  Methodist  worship  along 
ecumenically  convergent  lines.  Devotional  life  in  Methodism  is  similarly  characterised  by  cer- 
tain historic  features  that  have  contributed  significantly  to  its  fruitfulness.  Particular  emphasis  is 
attached  to  Bible  reading  and  study,  as  well  as  meeting  with  others  in  small  groups  for  fellowship, 
extempore  prayer  and  mutual  pastoral  care.  The  experience  of  assurance  has  been  a treasured  fea- 
ture of  Methodist  piety,  not  necessarily  as  a guarantee  of  perseverance,  which  removes  the  need  for 
hope,  but  as  the  Holy  Spirit’s  endowment  of  an  inner  conviction  of  having  received  saving  grace. 
Methodists  invite  Roman  Catholics  to  consider  how  these  same  ecclesial  elements  and  endow- 
ments might  enhance  their  own  worship  and  spirituality. 

The  Exchange  of  Gifts:  A Catholic  Perspective 

121.  In  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  its  Decree  on  Ecumenism 
(UR  §3;  see  above,  §100),  Catholics  gladly  recognise  Methodist  churches  themselves  as  being 
of  significance  and  importance  in  the  mystery  of  salvation,  and  acknowledge  that  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  has  used  and  continues  to  use  them  as  means  of  salvation,  deriving  their  efficacy  from  the 
very  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  that  Catholics  believe  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Catholics  esteem  many  aspects  of  Methodist  belief  and  practice  and  are  very  close  to  Methodists 
in  their  quest  for  holiness,  their  commitment  to  mission  and  their  belief  that  the  hallmark  of  life 
in  Christ  is  communion  or  connection.  These  are  core  features  of  Methodism  and  are  equally  pre- 
cious to  Catholics.  In  some  ways  they  give  a blueprint  for  our  future  unity. 

122.  Catholics  see  in  Methodists  a vigorous  Trinitarian  faith  and  a great  attachment  to  the 
person  of  the  Word  incarnate,  who  calls  us  to  a holiness  that  is  “perfect  love”,  and  therefore 
“social”,  patterned  after  the  Trinitarian  life  of  God.  The  unity  of  the  Church  therefore  has  the 
form  of  connectionalism,  beautifully  expressed  in  Methodism  as  “watching  over  one  another 
in  love”.  Holiness  understood  as  godliness  is  intimately  related  to  unity,  and  unity  takes  the 
form  of  communion.  Methodists  are  visibly  united  in  communion,  as  a sign  of  God’s  life  and 
God’s  love.  There  is  a strong  emphasis  in  Methodism,  from  its  origins,  upon  the  formation 
of  small  groups  for  the  exercise  of  mutual  care  and  shared  discipline,  and  this  resonates  with 
the  growing  emphasis  on  small  Christian  communities  in  many  parts  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Moreover,  Methodists  are  strongly  committed  to  mission  and  to  social  responsibility,  actually 
putting  God’s  love  into  practice,  with  a real  care  for  the  needy  of  this  world.  Communion  is  also 
expressed  by  a collegial  understanding  of  ministry  which  resembles  the  Catholic  understanding 
that  priests  form  a presbyterium  around  their  bishop  in  a local  church  (SC  §41,  LG  §28)  and 
that  the  bishops  form  a college  together  with  the  pope  (LG  §22).  In  numerous  ways,  Method- 
ist ministers  work  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  mission  in  circuits,  districts  and 
councils  of  bishops.  Methodists  have  a lived  sense  that  no  baptised  Christian  is  ever  alone,  no 
minister  is  ever  alone,  no  bishop  is  ever  alone. 

123.  Catholics  are  at  one  with  Methodists  in  their  understanding  that  holiness  entails  con- 
version and  transformation,  being  “changed  from  glory  into  glory”.  Bearing  in  mind  the  con- 
troversy at  the  Reformation  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  regarding  cooperation  with 
grace,  it  is  of  immense  significance  that  Catholics  and  Methodists  stand  together  on  this  matter. 
Methodists  believe,  as  Catholics  do,  that  we  truly  cooperate  with  God’s  grace  and  participate 
in  God’s  life.  God  works  through  the  visible  community  of  the  Church  and  through  individu- 
als in  it,  both  pastors  and  laypeople.  There  are  foundations  here  for  a serious  shared  exploration 
of  the  idea  of  sacramentality.  Moreover,  while  acknowledging  only  Baptism  and  Eucharist  as 
sacraments,  Methodists  would  regard  the  other  rites  that  Catholics  recognise  as  sacraments  as, 
in  some  way,  sacramental  in  character.  The  striking  fact  that  Catholics  sing  with  conviction  a 
number  of  Methodist  hymns  expressing  eucharistic  faith  is  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  we 
share  an  understanding  of  the  Eucharist.  We  share  a belief  that  devout  reception  of  holy  com- 
munion is  central  to  the  life  of  faith. 
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124.  God  is  at  work  in  the  world  through  us.  The  Church  is  essentially  missionary  as  an 
agent  of  Gods  loving  mission.  The  Methodist  commitment  to  evangelism  and  the  great  history 
of  Methodist  missions  are  admired  by  Catholics,  who  have  their  own  similar  commitment  and 
history.  Methodists  have  a zeal  for  the  salvation  of  all.  John  Wesley  famously  said:  “I  look  upon 
all  the  world  as  my  parish”.105  One  of  the  leading  pioneers  of  the  renewal  of  Catholic  theol- 
ogy at  Vatican  II  and  of  the  Catholic  Church’s  ecumenical  commitment,  Yves  Congar  OP,  was 
inspired  by  these  words  to  entitle  one  of  his  own  books  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  salvation, 
Vaste  monde  ma  paroisse .106 

125.  Jesus  prayed  that  his  followers  would  be  one  so  that  the  world  might  believe  (John  17:21). 
A remarkable  feature  of  Methodism  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  its  growing  internal  unity, 
undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  requirements  of  mission.  Catholics  see  in  this,  and  in  the  profound 
Methodist  desire  for  a healing  of  past  hurts,  great  signs  of  grace  and  authenticity.  Furthermore, 
Methodists  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  the  modern  movement  for  the  unity  of  all  Christians 
from  the  outset.  The  pioneering  work  of  John  R.  Mott  is  particularly  worthy  of  note.  This,  too,  is  a 
sign  of  grace.  The  Catholic  Church  entered  the  ecumenical  movement  during  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  and  has  an  irrevocable  commitment  to  Christian  unity  (UUS  §3),  seeing  it  not  as  some- 
thing optional,  but  as  an  intrinsic  aspect  of  the  pursuit  of  true  catholicity  (UR  §4).  Catholics  and 
Methodists  strongly  resonate  in  this  commitment. 

126.  In  all  of  the  above  areas,  crucial  for  the  life  of  the  Church,  Catholics  and  Methodists 
would  surely  be  strengthened  by  one  another  in  the  full  communion  of  our  churches.  We  would 
edify  one  another,  building  one  another  up  in  Christ,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Catholics 
can  unhesitatingly  state  that  they  would  gain  from  such  a communion.  We  can  also  identify  some 
further  specific  points  of  potential  gain.  Catholics  can  learn  from  Methodists’  love  for,  and  devo- 
tion to,  reading  the  Scriptures,  with  a vivid  sense  that  God  speaks  to  us  personally  as  we  do  so. 
Catholics  would  benefit  also  from  Methodists’  commitment  to  singing  their  faith  in  joyful  hymns 
that  express  the  very  heart  of  Christian  belief.  Much  Methodist  music  and  hymnody  is  already 
benefiting  Catholics.  Likewise,  Catholics  have  much  to  learn  from  the  Methodist  understanding 
and  practice  of  lay  ministry,  based  on  Baptism  and  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and  they  have 
much  to  ponder  with  regard  to  the  place  of  lay  people  in  the  governance  of  the  Church.  The  per- 
ception of  Baptism  as  a covenant  that  can  be  regularly  renewed,  as  Methodists  do,  is  a valuable 
and  scriptural  one. 

127.  The  gift  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  themselves,  outstanding  and  godly  men,  to  be  shared 
as  heroes  of  Christian  faith,  would  be  a cause  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  The  Wesleys  are  alive 
today,  so  to  speak,  because  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  thereby  enabled  to  be  gifts  to  the  entire 
Church.  To  preach  so  as  truly  to  “warm  the  heart”,  as  the  Wesleys  did,  is  an  important  model  for 
Catholics,  too,  and  the  Wesleys’  emphasis  on  frequent  reception  of  holy  communion  is  deeply  edi- 
fying to  Catholics.  At  a Methodist  celebration  marking  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Wesley,  the  President  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Cardinal  Walter 
Kasper,  said:  “Just  as  you  continue  to  turn  to  the  ministry  of  John  Wesley  for  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance, we  can  look  to  see  and  find  in  him  the  evangelical  zeal,  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  the  concern 
for  the  poor,  the  virtues  and  goodness  which  we  have  come  to  know  and  respect  in  you.  For  all  of 
this,  we  can  all  afford  to  be  profoundly  grateful.”107 

128.  Gladly  acknowledging  the  gifts  they  would  like  to  receive  from  Methodists,  Catholics 
would  also  like  to  invite  Methodists  to  consider  whether  there  are  gifts  which  they  in  turn  might 
receive.  First,  the  Catholic  Church  has  an  articulated  ecclesiology,  with  a long  tradition  of  reflec- 
tion on  the  Church  and  the  benefit  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council’s  documents  on  the  Church. 
Central  to  that  ecclesiology  is  the  visible  manifestation  of  two  dimensions  of  communion,  namely 


105.  Letter  to  James  Harvey  (see  John  Wesley’s  Journal,  11  June,  1739). 

106.  Published  in  1959;  trans.  The  Wide  World  My  Parish  (1961). 

107.  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper,  Homily  at  Ponte  Sant’Angelo  Methodist  Church,  Rome,  22  June,  2003. 
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communion  across  space,  expressed  by  the  collegiality  of  the  bishops,  and  communion  across  his- 
tory, continuity  in  time,  served  by  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  bishops.  These  can  be  regarded 
equivalently  as  two  dimensions  of  connection,  and  the  Catholic  tradition  would  see  bishops  as 
nodal  points  of  the  web  of  ecclesial  communion  in  Christ  which  spans  space  and  time.  Catholics 
invite  Methodists  who  do  not  have  bishops  to  consider  this  time-honoured  way  of  expressing 
connection,  and  would  be  happy  to  explore  with  Methodists  who  do  have  bishops  the  sense  of 
collegial  responsibility  that  their  bishops  already  have. 

129.  Within  the  framework  of  the  college  of  bishops,  Catholics  also  invite  Methodists  to  con- 
sider whether  they  might  receive  the  Petrine  ministry.  As  an  intrinsic  part  of  that  offer,  they  would 
like  to  engage  with  Methodists  in  accordance  with  the  invitation  made  by  Pope  John  Paul  II 
when  he  proposed  a dialogue  with  the  leaders  and  theologians  of  other  churches  about  the  forms 
that  the  papal  ministry  might  take  in  order  to  be  recognised  as  “a  service  of  love”  by  all  Christians 
(UUS  §§95-96).  Catholics  are  convinced  that  the  Church  needs  a universal  focal  point  for  its 
pastoral  care,  and  that  Christ  himself  instituted  such  a ministry  in  the  primacy  of  Peter  among  the 
Aposdes.  Along  with  many  Christians  today,  Methodists  are  beginning  to  experience  the  value  of 
greater  global  cohesion  and  expression.  Catholics  invite  Methodists  to  consider  whether  the  Pet- 
rine ministry  might  serve  that  end.  It  may  be  helpful  to  approach  the  topic  of  the  personal  exercise 
of  the  Petrine  ministry  by  the  pope  through  a sense  of  the  corporate  exercise  of  governance  by  the 
whole  college  of  bishops,  of  which  he  is  the  centre  and  head. 

130.  Catholics  invite  Methodists  to  look  afresh  at  those  doctrines  which,  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
Reformation,  became  obscured  in  Protestant  thought  and  life  instead  of  simply  being  reformed 
of  their  excesses.  Outstanding  among  these  would  be  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the  Eucharist  and 
the  understanding  of  ordained  ministry  as  priesthood.  At  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  in 
the  years  since  the  Council,  the  Catholic  Church  has  sought  to  articulate  its  teaching  on  these 
matters  clearly  and  biblically,  with  an  awareness  of  the  misunderstandings  and  disputes  of  the 
past  and  a desire  for  constructive  dialogue  with  Christians  of  other  traditions.  Part  of  the  gift 
that  Catholics  would  like  to  offer  to  Methodists  regarding  these  matters  is  this  new  articulation 
of  Catholic  doctrine. 

131.  Vatican  II  taught  that  through  the  sacraments,  and  most  especially  by  Baptism  and  the 
Eucharist,  we  are  “united  in  a hidden  and  real  way  to  Christ  in  his  passion  and  glorification”  (LG 
§7).  In  other  words,  we  are  sacramentally  united  with  Christ,  as  his  body,  in  the  great  single  act 
of  his  sacrifice,  by  which  he  entered  into  glory.108  There  can  never  be  any  repetition  of  that  act; 
it  happened  once  and  for  all  (Hebrews  10:10).  Nevertheless,  the  Eucharist  truly  has  a sacrificial 
character  because  Christ  is  really  present  there  in  the  very  act  of  his  supreme  self-gift  to  his  Father. 
The  sacramental  presence  of  Christ  himself  is  at  once  the  sacramental  presence  of  his  sacrifice  also, 
because  the  Christ  who  is  present  is  he  who  has  entered  the  sanctuary  once  and  for  all  bearing  his 
own  blood  to  secure  an  eternal  redemption  (Hebrews  9:12). 109  He  now  lives  forever,  exercising  a 
perpetual  priesthood,  making  intercession  for  us  (Hebrews  7:24-25).  Catholics  regret  any  impres- 
sion they  may  have  given  of  a repetition  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  in  the  Mass,  but  they  also  reject  the 
overreaction  which  denies  a sacrificial  character  to  the  Eucharist.  In  the  sense  outlined  above, 
they  endorse  the  statement  of  the  Lima  text  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  that  the  Eucharist  is  “the  sacrament  of  the  unique  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who  ever  fives 
to  make  intercession  for  us”.110 

132.  From  the  same  biblical  basis,  Catholics  affirm  that  there  is  only  one  priesthood  in 
God’s  plan  of  salvation,  namely  that  of  Christ  himself,  which  is  imparted  to  the  whole  Church 
as  his  body.  Vatican  II  taught  that  every  liturgical  celebration  is  “an  action  of  Christ  the  Priest 
and  of  his  Body”  (SC  §7),  and  that  there  are  two  proper  sharings  in  this  one  priesthood  within 


108.  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Ecclesia  de  Eucharistia , 2003,  §§11, 12, 15. 

109.  Cf.  Ecclesia  de  Eucharistia,  §3. 

110.  BEM,  “Eucharist”  §8. 
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the  Church,  which  are  “ordered  to  one  another”,  namely  the  royal  priesthood  of  all  the  faith- 
ful and  the  ministerial  priesthood  of  those  faithful  who  are  called  and  ordained  to  represent 
Christ  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  acting  in  the  name  and  person  of  Christ  to  effect  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice  and  offer  it  to  God  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  (LG  §10).  This  new  for- 
mulation contains  an  important  re-anchoring  of  the  concept  of  priesthood,  which  gets  behind 
the  Reformation  disputes  that  so  often  treated  either  the  priesthood  of  the  minister  or  the 
priesthood  of  the  people  as  the  primary  datum.  Reformation  misgivings  about  the  priesthood 
of  the  minister  were  intimately  linked  to  those  regarding  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the  Eucharist, 
since  a priest  offers  sacrifice.  These  two  issues  must  therefore  be  addressed  together.  Catho- 
lics believe  that,  as  there  is  only  one  sacrifice,  so  there  is  also  only  one  priest,  namely  Christ. 
Those  who  are  called  priests’  are  only  ever  representatives  of  Christ  the  priest  in  the  midst  of 
the  priestly  people.  Through  them,  Christ  the  priest  is  sacramentally  present  to  minister  to  his 
people.  Catholics  welcome  the  statement  of  the  Lima  text  that  ordained  ministers  are  “repre- 
sentatives of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  community”,  and  they  value  its  further  statement  that  ordained 
ministers  “may  appropriately  be  called  priests  because  they  fulfil  a particular  priestly  service  by 
strengthening  and  building  up  the  royal  and  prophetic  priesthood  of  the  faithful  through  word 
and  sacraments”.111  Catholics  believe  that  “when  anybody  baptises  it  is  really  Christ  himself 
who  baptises”  and  likewise  that  “it  is  he  himself  who  speaks  when  the  holy  scriptures  are  read  in 
the  Church”  (SC  §7).  The  person  who  is  truly  active  for  our  salvation  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
is  always  Christ  himself,  in  accordance  with  his  final  promise:  “ I am  with  you  always,  to  the 
end  of  the  age”  (Matthew  28:20).  The  confidence  that  Catholics  have  in  the  effectiveness  of  all 
the  sacraments  is  ultimately  rooted  in  this  promise,  which  actually  gives  rise  to  a whole  realm 
of  sacramentality.  Though  the  Lord  is  no  longer  visibly  present,  in  countless  ways  he  is  truly 
present,  and  the  key  actions  when  his  presence  is  proclaimed  and  trusted  are  called  ‘sacraments’. 
Catholics  believe  that  when  the  Church  ordains  those  who  will  officially  act  in  the  name  of 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  those  acts  of  ordination  are  of  such  decisive  importance  that 
they,  too,  are  sacraments,  moments  of  prayer  and  of  absolute  confidence  in  the  active  presence 
of  Christ  himself,  faithful  to  his  promise. 

133.  Catholics  agree  with  Methodists  that  “Ministry  in  the  Christian  church  is  derived  from 
the  ministry  of  Christ”  (BD,  p.194),  and  recognise  the  great  care  with  which  Methodists  treat 
the  question  of  priesthood  (cf.  CLP,  4.5.1;  4.5.6;  4.5.9;  4.5.11).  The  statement  from  the  British 
Methodist  Deed  of  Union  that  “the  Methodist  Church  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers  and  consequendy  believes  that  no  priesthood  exists  which  belongs  exclusively  to  a par- 
ticular order  or  class”  seems  to  Catholics  to  be  marked  by  a Reformation  rivalry  between  the  royal 
priesthood  and  the  ministerial  priesthood.  However,  the  recent  British  Methodist  statement  that 
the  office  of  an  ordained  minister  “consists  in  enabling  the  Church’s  whole  ministry  in  such  a way 
that  Christ  is  effectively  present  in  preaching,  in  the  sacraments,  in  the  Church’s  discipline  and 
pastoral  care”  (CLP,  4.5.11)  reflects  the  grounding  of  priesthood  in  Christ  himself  that  Catholics 
would  wish  to  be  the  basis  for  ecumenical  rapprochement. 

134.  Catholics  would  also  like  to  share  with  Methodists  the  absolute  confidence  in  Christ’s 
action  through  the  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament.  Whatever  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  of  the 
minister,  God’s  salvific  action  in  Christ,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  never  thereby 
brought  to  nothing.  When  Christ  himself  says  to  his  followers,  “I  am  with  you  always”,  he  is  giving 
a guarantee  on  which  we  can  rely.  We  must  be  vigilant  and  never  complacent,  but  vigilance  must 
not  compromise  our  hope,  confidence  and  trust.  Catholics  invite  Methodists  to  ask  whether  their 
traditional  reliance  on  the  inner  assurance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  British  Methodist  Catechism , 
18)  might  not  also  be  applied  to  the  Church  as  a whole.  Can  the  Church  not  have  a corporate 
assurance,  particularly  regarding  the  liturgical  actions  of  its  ordained  ministers,  and  might  not 
the  ordained  ministers  also  have  a part  to  play  in  articulating  the  assurance  of  the  Church?  These 


111.  BEM,  “Ministry”  §§11, 17. 
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queries  first  arose  twenty  years  ago,  when  Catholics  and  Methodists  agreed  “on  the  need  for  an 
authoritative  way  of  being  sure,  beyond  doubt,  concerning  Gods  action  insofar  as  it  is  crucial  for 
our  salvation”,112  and  they  recur  now  with  some  urgency. 

135.  Moreover,  Catholics  would  wish  to  suggest  to  Methodists  that  the  disputed  issue  of ‘infal- 
libility’ can  be  approached  from  within  this  very  confidence  in  Christs  own  action  in  word  and 
sacrament.  Just  as  Catholics  believe  that  Christ  can  unfailingly  wash,  feed  and  forgive  his  people 
through  the  sacramental  ministrations  of  the  Church  and  its  ministers,  so  too  they  believe  that  he 
can  unfailingly  teach  his  people.  Not  only  does  he  do  so  whenever  the  Scriptures  are  proclaimed 
(cf.  SC  §7;  in  §132  above),  for  every  such  proclamation  is  in  truth  infallible,  but  he  can  also  do  so 
through  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  a matter  of  vital  importance.  Just  as  there  are  clearly  speci- 
fied conditions  for  the  proper  celebration  of  Baptism,  Eucharist,  and  other  sacramental  actions, 
which,  when  fulfilled,  enable  the  Church  to  trust  without  doubt  that  Christ  himself  is  present 
and  active,  so  likewise  there  will  necessarily  be  specific  conditions  for  recognising  his  presence 
and  action  in  decisive  instances  of  teaching.  A close  reading  of  the  definition  of  papal  infallibility 
by  the  First  Vatican  Council  shows  that  very  specific  conditions  were  indeed  laid  down  for  the 
exercise  by  the  pope  of  “the  infallibility  with  which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  his  Church  to  be 
endowed  in  defining  doctrine  concerning  faith  or  morals”  (DS  3074).  The  pope  has  to  be  speak- 
ing ex  cathedra , as  “shepherd  and  teacher  of  all  Christians”,  and  defining  “by  virtue  of  his  supreme 
apostolic  authority,  a doctrine  concerning  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  universal  Church” 
(DS  3074).  It  is  also  clear  from  the  terms  of  the  definition  above  that  the  basic  assurance  being 
expressed  was  of  the  infallibility  given  by  God  to  the  Church  itself,  as  “pillar  and  bulwark  of  the 
truth”  (1  Timothy  3:15). 

Conclusion 

136.  The  previous  chapter  indicated  five  “areas  of  serious  divergence”  (§92)  between  Catholics  and 
Methodists  hitherto,  namely,  1)  the  role  of  the  laity  in  authoritative  teaching,  2)  the  sacramental 
nature  of  ordination,  3)  the  episcopate  in  apostolic  succession,  4)  the  assurance’ of  certain  authori- 
tative acts  of  teaching  (i.e.  infallibility),  and  5)  the  place  and  role  of  the  Petrine  Ministry.  The  Joint 
Commission  believes  that  a sacramental  approach  to  the  Church,  already  broached  by  the  Nairobi 
Report  (see  above,  §104)  and  more  fully  worked  out  in  subsequent  reports  and  now  here  in  this 
present  statement,  offers  avenues  for  progress  on  these  issues. 

137.  With  regard  to  the  four  traditional  marks  or  notes  of  the  Church,  this  chapter  has  sought 
to  show  that  the  reconciliation  of  Methodists  and  Catholics  offers  great  potential  benefits  to  both 
communities: 

(a)  In  an  important  sense,  two  uniting  churches  give  to  one  another  the  gift  of  unity.  In  this 
case,  two  different  aspects  of  unity  would  be  valuably  combined,  one  more  structural  and  his- 
torical, the  other  more  spiritual  and  eschatological.  The  Catholic  Church  believes  that  the  unity 
Christ  bestowed  on  his  Church  from  the  beginning  “subsists  in  the  Catholic  Church”  (UR  §4;  cf. 
UUS  §11),  particularly  because  of  the  continuance  in  it  of  the  Petrine  ministry.  In  a sense,  there- 
fore, through  this  essential  sign  of  visible  unity,  the  Catholic  Church  can  give  the  gift  of  unity  to 
the  Methodist  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  Methodists  understand  unity  primarily  as  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  Christians  must  strive  to  make  more  visible  in  the  world  but 
which  will  remain  imperfectly  realised  until  the  last  day.  This  eschatological  emphasis  is  important 
and  reminds  Catholics  that  unity  is  also  a vocation  that  must  inspire  and  challenge  us  each  day 
towards  an  ever  greater  attainment  of  it. 

(b)  The  emphasis  upon  holiness  which  Methodists  and  Catholics  already  share  means  that  we 
would  give  each  other  great  solidarity  and  encouragement  in  our  living  of  this  mark  of  the  Church 
and  in  our  striving  for  an  ever  fuller  realisation  of  it.  We  would  also  have  the  joy  of  sharing  the 
inspiring  example  of  our  saints. 


112.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (Nairobi,  1986),  §75. 
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(c)  Christian  divisions  prevent  the  Church  from  realising  “the  fullness  of  catholicity  proper  to 
her”  (UR  §4,  italics  added;  cf.  above,  §125).  The  firm  commitment  of  Methodists  and  Catholics 
to  ecumenism  is  indicative  of  our  shared  desire  for  ever  greater  catholicity,  and  that  commitment 
and  desire  would  be  further  strengthened  by  our  unity.  In  accordance  with  its  twofold  meaning, 
the  catholicity  both  of  Catholics  and  also  of  Methodists  would  be  enhanced  by  our  unity:  by  an 
increased  depth  and  balance  of  belief,  and  by  an  increased  vigour  and  scope  of  outreach. 

(d)  Methodists  can  receive  a vital  sign  of  apostolicity  from  Catholics,  namely  the  apostolic 
succession  of  bishops.  However,  Catholics  have  much  to  gain  from  the  commitment  to  apostolic 
mission  which  is  an  explicit  part  of  Methodist  identity. 

The  mutual  enhancement  of  each  others  oneness,  holiness,  catholicity  and  apostolicity 
through  Catholic-Methodist  unity  would  be  the  fullest  possible  realisation  of  John  Wesley’s 
famous  appeal  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  should  “help  each  other  on  in  whatever  we  are 
agreed  leads  to  the  Kingdom”.113 

138.  The  members  of  the  Joint  Commission,  both  Catholics  and  Methodists,  are  deeply  con- 
scious of  drawing  on  the  common  heritage  mentioned  previously  (above,  §100),  and  of  wanting  to 
remind  one  another  of  elements  of  that  shared  patrimony  which  we  have,  respectively,  neglected. 
No-one  owns  this  treasure:  we  all  hold  it  in  trust  for  one  another  and  for  the  world.  Since  it  all 
comes  from  the  God  who  is  love  (1  John  4:8),  and  who  poured  out  his  love  for  us  in  Christ,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  should  all  be  converted  to  an  equal  generosity  with  the  gifts  of  God,  which  is 
only  ever  a participation  in  his  own  generosity.  We  hope  that  this  statement  may  itself  be  such  a 
participation  in  Gods  generosity,  and  that  it  may  prompt  a widespread  mutual  generosity  between 
our  churches,  as  they  seek  together  to  grow  in  a common  sharing  of  the  gifts  that  God  wants  his 
people  both  to  enjoy  and  to  minister  to  the  world.  We  gladly  affirm  together  the  vision  of  unity 
that  Pope  John  Paul  II  outlined  when  he  said:  “Full  unity  will  come  about  when  all  share  in  the 
fullness  of  the  means  of  salvation  entrusted  by  Christ  to  his  Church”  (UUS  §86). 

4.  Principles  and  Proposals  for  Developing 
Relations  between  Catholics  and  Methodists 

139.  At  the  beginning  of  his  papacy,  Pope  Benedict  XVI  declared  in  unequivocal  terms  his  com- 
mitment to  rebuilding  the  full  visible  unity  of  the  Church: 

Nourished  and  sustained  by  the  Eucharist,  Catholics  cannot  but  feel  encouraged  to  strive  for  the  full 
unity  for  which  Christ  expressed  so  ardent  a hope  in  the  Upper  Room.  The  Successor  of  Peter  knows 
that  he  must  make  himself  especially  responsible  for  his  Divine  Masters  supreme  aspiration.  Indeed, 
he  is  entrusted  with  the  task  of  strengthening  his  brethren  (cf.  Luke  22:32). 114 

With  full  awareness,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Rome  which  Peter  bathed 
in  his  blood,  Peters  current  Successor  takes  on  as  his  primary  task  the  duty  to  work  tirelessly  to  rebuild 
the  full  and  visible  unity  of  all  Christs  followers.  This  is  his  ambition,  his  impelling  duty.  He  is  aware  that 
good  intentions  do  not  suffice  for  this.  Concrete  gestures  that  enter  hearts  and  stir  consciences  are  essential, 
inspiring  in  everyone  that  inner  conversion  that  is  the  prerequisite  for  all  ecumenical  progress.115 

From  their  own  experience  of  ecumenism,  Methodists  are  all  too  aware  that  good  intentions  alone 
are  insufficient  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christian  unity.  They  would  therefore  echo  Pope  Benedict’s 
conviction  that  “concrete  gestures  that  enter  hearts  and  stir  consciences  are  essential”  for  ecumeni- 
cal progress  to  be  achieved. 


113.  Letter  to  a Roman  Catholic;  cf.  The  Word  of  Life  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1996),  §36. 

114.  First  Message  of  His  Holiness  Benedict  XVI  at  the  end  of  the  Eucharistic  Concelebration  with  the 
members  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  20  April,  2005,  §5. 

115.  Ibid. 
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140.  If  relations  between  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  to  develop  further,  gestures  are  required 
from  our  two  communions  that  are  both  realistic  and  appropriate  at  the  present  time.  Though 
there  are  still  doctrinal  issues  that  will  need  to  be  resolved  on  the  way  to  full  communion  between 
Catholics  and  Methodists,  it  is  now  possible,  drawing  on  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  present 
report,  to  identify  a series  of  concrete  gestures  that  will  facilitate  a deepening  of  communion 
between  us.  The  principle  of ‘unity  by  stages’ can  be  embraced.  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  called 
to  advance  step  by  step  in  our  ecumenical  journeying  together,  living  as  fully  as  possible  the  degree 
of  unity  we  currently  share  whilst  taking  appropriate  action  to  reach  the  next  stage. 

141.  Already,  Catholics  and  Methodists  have  moved  beyond  the  initial  stages  in  our  relationship 
to  a point  where  we  have  discovered  a considerable  amount  in  common  and  no  longer  live  in  ecclesial 
isolation  from  each  other.  Chapter  Two  of  this  present  report  surveys  the  extensive  agreement  that  we 
share  about  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church.  Chapter  Three  constitutes  a significant  achieve- 
ment in  our  dialogue,  as  we  have  been  able  to  state  for  the  first  time  what  we  recognise  to  be  truly 
of  the  Church  in  each  other.  Moreover,  it  has  been  possible  to  identify  various  ecclesial  elements  and 
endowments  that  might  form  part  of  a fruitful  exchange  of  gifts  between  our  two  communions.  Build- 
ing on  the  foundations  laid  in  Chapters  Two  and  Three,  it  is  now  possible  to  make  a number  of  specific 
recommendations  to  help  us  attain  the  next  stage  on  the  way  to  the  full  visible  unity  of  the  Church. 

142.  Whilst  the  recommendations  set  out  in  subsequent  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  are  relevant 
to  Catholics  and  Methodists  at  every  level  of  ecclesial  life,  they  are  addressed  especially  to  the 
following  groups: 

(1)  Regional  and  national  bishops’ conferences  and  each  autonomous  Methodist  Conference; 

(2)  Catholic  and  Methodist  bishops  and  their  equivalents; 

(3)  Theologians  within  our  two  communions; 

(4)  Those  directly  responsible  for  ministerial  and  lay  formation  within  our  two  communions; 

(5)  The  national  Catholic-Methodist  dialogue  commissions  in  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand 

and  the  United  States  and  other  relevant  dialogue  commissions. 

These  recommendations  are  not  expressly  addressed  to  Catholic  parishes  and  local  Method- 
ist churches.  An  international  report  cannot  take  proper  account  of  the  immense  variety  of  local 
circumstances  that  affect  relations  between  Catholics  and  Methodists  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Recommendations  that  are  appropriate  in  one  situation  may  be  impracticable  in  another. 
Applying  the  principle  of  subsidiarity,  the  groups  directly  addressed  in  this  report  are  better  placed 
to  translate  its  overall  recommendations  into  practical  plans  that  are  appropriate  to  their  situation. 
By  this  means,  the  concrete  gestures  envisaged  at  the  start  of  this  chapter  will  be  implemented  • 
more  effectively  throughout  our  two  communions. 

General  Principles 

143.  Before  specific  recommendations  are  considered,  it  is  possible  to  state  a number  of  general  prin-  ! 
ciples.  These  will  serve  to  guide  future  relations  between  Catholics  and  Methodists  as  we  seek  to 
advance  from  one  stage  to  another  on  the  way  to  full  visible  unity.  While  a number  of  these  principles 
may  seem  obvious,  nevertheless  they  need  to  be  stated.  This  is  because  relations  between  Catholics  and 
Methodists  in  some  parts  of  the  world  are  still  characterised  by  the  suspicions  and  misunderstandings 
identified  in  Chapter  One  of  this  present  report.  These  our  dialogue  has  exposed  as  no  longer  justified,  j 

144.  The  following  general  principles  are  based  on  what  Catholics  and  Methodists  already 
agree  together  about  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church  and  what  we  recognise  in  each  other 
as  being  truly  of  the  Church: 

(1)  Dialogue  between  Catholics  and  Methodists  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  our  common  Bap-  | 
tism  in  the  body  of  Christ  which  we  are  called  to  make  visible  in  our  ecclesial  life. 

(2)  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  committed  to  the  goal  of  “full  communion  in  faith,  mission 
and  sacramental  life”.116 


116.  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (Nairobi,  1986),  §20. 
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(3)  Catholics  recognise  Methodists  as  fellow  Christians  and  Methodist  churches  as  ecclesial 
communities  in  which  the  grace  of  salvation  is  present  and  effective. 

(4)  Methodists  recognise  Catholics  as  fellow  Christians  and  Catholic  churches  as  ecclesial 
communities  in  which  the  grace  of  salvation  is  present  and  effective. 

(5)  Catholics  and  Methodists  respect  each  others  ecclesial  life  and  discipline,  instruments  of  author- 
ity and  ordained  ministries,  and  therefore  extend  due  courtesy  in  their  mutual  relations  at  every  level. 

(6)  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  committed  to  finding  ways  of  giving  greater  visible  expres- 
sion to  their  real,  though  imperfect,  communion  within  the  body  of  Christ. 

(7)  For  the  sake  of  the  Church’s  mission  to  the  world,  Catholics  and  Methodists  recognise 
their  obligation  to  share  resources  wherever  practicable. 

(8)  The  pursuit  of  closer  relations  between  Catholics  and  Methodists  is  compatible  with  other 
ecumenical  possibilities  for  both  partners  according  to  the  opportunities  and  challenges  presented 
in  different  territories. 

(9)  In  their  relations  with  Methodists,  Catholics  should  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Ecumenical  Directory , except  that  no  breach  of  Methodist  discipline  should  be 
encouraged. 

(10)  In  their  relations  with  Catholics,  Methodists  should  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  their  ecumenical  legislation,  except  that  no  breach  of  Catholic  discipline  should  be 
encouraged. 

(11)  Catholics  and  Methodists  each  have  gifts  to  share  with  the  other.  These  gifts  are  not 
owned  by  anyone  but  are  held  in  trust  for  the  sake  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church 
and  its  mission  to  the  world.  In  exchanging  gifts  with  each  other,  Catholics  and  Methodists  would 
be  receiving  them  as  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(12)  Full  communion  between  Catholics  and  Methodists  “will  also  depend  upon  a fresh  cre- 
ative act  of  reconciliation  which  acknowledges  the  manifold  yet  unified  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
throughout  the  ages.  It  will  involve  a joint  act  of  obedience  to  the  sovereign  Word  of  God.”117 

145.  In  some  places  these  principles  may  seem  unduly  restrictive;  elsewhere  they  may  appear 
to  permit  more  than  was  hitherto  thought  possible.  Nevertheless,  they  reflect  the  current  level 
of  agreement  and  recognition  between  our  two  communions.  As  such,  they  constitute  a secure 
framework  for  practical  actions  now  and  for  future  conversations,  both  formal  and  informal, 
between  Catholics  and  Methodists  at  every  level  and  in  every  situation.  Accordingly,  the  groups 
expressly  add9ressed  in  the  present  report  are  invited  to  employ  these  general  principles  when 
implementing  its  recommendations. 

Practical  Proposals 

146.  Based  on  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  present  report,  and  within  the  framework  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  stated  above,  it  is  now  possible  to  make  a number  of  specific  recommendations  that 
will  facilitate  closer  relations  between  Catholics  and  Methodists,  enabling  us  to  advance  to  the  next 
stage  on  the  way  to  full  visible  unity.  These  recommendations  fall  into  one  of  three  basic  kinds: 

(A)  Proposals  for  making  more  evident  in  practice  the  existing  degree  of  shared  belief  between 
Catholics  and  Methodists  about  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church,  as  registered  in  Chapter  Two; 

(B)  Proposals  based  on  what  Catholics  and  Methodists  already  recognise  in  each  other  as 
being  truly  of  the  Church,  as  affirmed  in  Chapter  Three; 

(C)  Proposals  for  the  sake  of  the  mutual  exchange  of  ecclesial  gifts  and  endowments  between 
Catholics  and  Methodists  that  was  identified  as  desirable  in  Chapter  Three. 

147.  For  convenience,  these  proposals  are  listed  under  three  headings  corresponding  to  the  three- 
fold goal  of  dialogue  between  Catholics  and  Methodists  - towards  full  communion  in  faith,  in  sac- 
ramental life,  and  in  mission.  A degree  of  overlap  between  these  headings  is  inevitable  since  aspects 
of  the  Church  cannot  be  separated  into  watertight  compartments.  But,  whatever  classification  is 


117.  The  Apostolic  Tradition  (Singapore,  1991),  §94. 
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employed,  the  proposals  listed  under  each  heading  are  practical  and  timely.  Catholics  and  Method- 
ists, and  especially  the  particular  groups  addressed  in  this  report,  are  invited  to  consider  whether  and 
how  they  might  implement  them  in  their  own  situation. 

Towards  Full  Communion  in  Faith 

148.  While  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  our  dialogue  during  the  past  forty 
years,  there  are  still  some  key  aspects  of  Christian  doctrine  on  which  Catholics  and  Methodists  are 
not  yet  fully  agreed.  Theological  dialogue  still  needs  to  take  place  if  these  doctrinal  differences  are 
to  be  resolved.  Nevertheless,  the  proposals  presented  in  this  section  are  directed  towards  specific 
action  based  on  what  we  can  already  affirm  together.  Such  action  will  enable  Catholics  and  Meth- 
odists to  progress  towards  the  next  stage  on  the  way  to  full  communion  in  faith,  whilst  simultane- 
ously facilitating  the  process  of  identifying  and  overcoming  the  remaining  obstacles. 

A.  Proposals  Based  on  the  Existent  Degree  of  Shared  Belief 

149.  There  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  Catholics  and  Methodists  could  make  more  evident  in 
practice  the  considerable  degree  to  which  they  share  a common  faith  about  the  nature  and  mission 
of  the  Church.  To  that  end,  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  invited  to  study  in  greater  detail  the 
practical  implications  of: 

(1)  Recognising  the  Church  to  be  both  a visible  community  and  an  invisible  fellowship  (§48); 

(2)  Describing  the  Church  as  a pilgrim  people  who  live  by  faith,  and  treating  each  other  as 
fellow  pilgrims  (§49); 

(3)  Maintaining  that  God  faithfully  remains  present  to  the  Church  in  every  generation  (§50); 

(4)  Expressing  the  conviction  that  what  unites  us  is  much  greater  than  what  divides  us  (§63); 

(5)  Describing  the  Church  as  a sacrament  or  means  of  grace  (§77); 

(6)  Respecting  each  other  as  partners  in  national  and  regional  ecumenical  structures  and  dia- 
logue commissions  (§91). 

B.  Proposals  Based  on  the  Existing  Degree  of  Mutual  Recognition 

150.  Based  on  what  we  are  able  to  recognise  and  value  in  each  other  as  being  truly  of  the  Church, 
Catholics  and  Methodists  are  invited  to  carry  forward  our  discussion  of  Gods  providential  way 
for  the  Church  by  focusing  on  the  following  matters: 

(1)  The  process  by  which  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  established  in  the  Church,  the  historic  creeds 
were  formulated,  and  ecclesial  structures  were  developed  in  the  first  Christian  centuries  (§107); 

(2)  The  fifteen  centuries  of  common  history  prior  to  the  Reformation  and  God’s  activity  in  the 
Church  during  this  period  (§112); 

(3)  The  ministry  of  the  people  of  God  as  a whole,  lay  and  ordained  together  (§116); 

(4)  The  priesthood  of  the  ordained  ministry  in  relation  to  the  royal  priesthood  of  the  Church  (§132); 

(5)  Episcopacy  both  as  a form  of  governance  in  the  Church  and  as  a sign  of  succession  in 
apostolic  faith  and  life  (§108); 

(6)  The  nature  and  exercise  of  diaconal  ministry  in  the  Church  (§108). 

C.  Proposals  for  a Mutual  Exchange  of  Gifts 

151.  For  the  sake  of  a mutual  exchange  of  ecclesial  gifts  and  endowments,  Catholics  are  invited  to 
give  concentrated  attention  to: 

(1)  Their  ecclesial  identity  in  order  to  distinguish  what  is  essential  and  what  might  be  changed 
or  let  go  of  for  the  sake  of  Christian  unity  (§119); 

(2)  Lay  leadership  in  the  Church  and  the  participation  of  lay  people  in  instruments  of  author- 
ity by  virtue  of  their  Baptism  (§115); 

(3)  Christian  conference  as  an  instrument  of  authority  and  reception  in  the  Church  (§115); 

(4)  The  contribution  of  women  to  the  Church’s  ministry  (§116); 

(5)  Personal  and  corporate  forms  of  assurance  and  the  Church’s  corporate  assurance  as  the 
context  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  (§§134-135). 
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152.  For  the  sake  of  a mutual  exchange  of  ecclesial  gifts  and  endowments,  Methodists  are  invited 
to  give  concentrated  attention  to: 

(1)  Their  ecclesial  identity  in  order  to  distinguish  what  is  essential  and  what  might  be  changed 
or  let  go  of  for  the  sake  of  Christian  unity  (§118); 

(2)  The  historic  succession  of  bishops  and  the  individual  exercise  of  episcope  within  a collegial 
ministry  of  oversight  (§112); 

(3)  The  exercise  of  universal  primacy  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  as  an  expression  of  the  universal- 
ity of  the  Church  (§§113, 129); 

(4)  The  Petrine  ministry  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  a final  decision-making  authority  in  the 
Church  (§113); 

(5)  Personal  and  corporate  forms  of  assurance  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  within  the  con- 
text of  the  Churchs  corporate  assurance  (§§134-35). 

Towards  Full  Communion  in  Sacramental  Life 

153.  Catholics  and  Methodists  agree  that  the  Church  itself  is  a means  of  grace  and  sacramental 
in  nature  (§§76-77).  The  sacramental  life  of  the  Church  encompasses  the  entire  liturgical  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  of  God.  Whilst  full  communion  in  faith  is  an  essential  prerequisite  for 
full  communion  in  sacramental  life,  there  are  intermediate  stages  on  the  way  to  this  goal.  Catho- 
lics and  Methodists  already  enjoy  a real,  though  imperfect,  communion  based  on  their  common 
Baptism  into  the  body  of  Christ.  The  proposals  presented  in  this  section  are  intended  to  further 
deepen  that  communion. 

A.  Proposals  Based  on  the  Existent  Degree  of  Shared  Belief 

154.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  Catholics  and  Methodists  could  make  more  evident  in  prac- 
tice the  existing  degree  of  shared  belief  about  the  sacramental  life  of  the  Church.  For  example: 

(1)  Emphasising  our  common  Baptism  would  represent  a more  tangible  expression  of  our 
shared  conviction  that  the  Church  is  a koinonia  in  the  Holy  Trinity  (§§51, 53); 

(2)  More  opportunities  for  joint  prayer  and  spiritual  retreats  would  testify  to  our  shared  belief 
that  the  call  to  holiness  is  intrinsic  to  the  call  to  be  the  Church  (§56); 

(3)  Serious  self-examination  would  give  substance  to  our  common  perception  that  continual 
reformation,  purification  and  renewal  belong  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Church  (§50); 

(4)  The  connectional  nature  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  made  more  visible  in  our  respective 
ecclesial  structures  (§60); 

(5)  Greater  respect  needs  to  be  given  to  each  others  ecclesial  life,  instruments  of  authority  and 
structures  as  means  of  grace  for  salvation  (§91). 

B.  Proposals  Based  on  the  Existing  Degree  of  Mutual  Recognition 

155.  Based  on  what  we  are  able  to  recognise  and  value  in  each  other  as  being  truly  of  the  Church, 
Catholics  and  Methodists  are  invited  to  consider  the  following. 

(1)  The  common  Baptism  in  water  and  the  name  of  the  Trinity  which  Catholics  and  Method- 
ists share  has  significant  implications  for  our  ecclesial  life  which  deserve  to  be  explored  much 
more  fully;118 

(2)  Since  Catholics  and  Methodists  recognise  the  validity  of  each  other’s  Baptism,  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  individuals  to  offer  their  baptismal  certificate  as  proof  of  Baptism  when  seeking  to 
be  received  from  either  of  our  two  communions  into  the  other; 

(3)  When  a Baptism,  wedding,  funeral  or  similar  kind  of  service  in  a Methodist  church  direcdy 
involves  Catholics,  for  example  through  an  interchurch  family,  it  is  appropriate  that  a Catholic 
priest  be  invited  to  take  an  agreed  part  in  the  service  itself  and  any  preparation,  subject  to  both 


118.  Cf.  “Ecclesiological  and  Ecumenical  Implications  of  a Common  Baptism”,  study  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches/Roman  Catholic  Church  Joint  Working  Group  (2005). 
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the  constitutional  practice  and  discipline  of  the  relevant  Methodist  Conference  and  the  norms 
of  the  Catholic  Ecumenical  Directory  as  interpreted  by  the  relevant  Catholic  bishops’ conference; 

(4)  When  a Baptism,  wedding,  funeral  or  similar  kind  of  service  in  a Catholic  church  direcdy 
involves  Methodists,  for  example  through  an  interchurch  family,  it  is  appropriate  that  a Meth- 
odist minister  be  invited  to  take  an  agreed  part  in  the  service  itself  and  any  preparation,  subject 
to  both  the  norms  of  the  Ecumenical  Directory  as  interpreted  by  the  relevant  Catholic  bishops’ 
conference  and  the  constitutional  practice  and  discipline  of  the  relevant  Methodist  Conference; 

(5)  When  Catholics  and  Methodists  attend  the  Eucharist  in  each  other’s  churches,  they  may 
present  themselves  to  receive  a blessing  as  a way  of  participating  in  the  grace  that  is  present 
and  operative  in  the  Eucharist; 

(6)  There  is  potentially  a fruitful  conversation  to  be  had  about  the  nature  of  sacraments  in 
general  and  the  sacrament  of  ordination  in  particular  (§§103, 132); 

(7)  Drawing  on  both  the  Wesleyan  and  Catholic  traditions,  Methodists  might  usefully  articu- 
late a more  developed  theology  of  the  Eucharist  with  special  reference  to  its  sacrificial  nature, 
the  sacramental  memorial  of  Christ’s  saving  death  and  resurrection,  the  real  presence,  the 
ministry  of  those  who  preside,  and  the  link  between  eucharistic  communion  and  ecclesial  com- 
munion (§§109, 131-32;  cf.  §93); 

(8)  Catholics  might  usefully  explore  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Ecumenical  Directory 
under  which  individual  Methodists  who  request  it  could  be  granted  exceptional  permission  to 
receive  Holy  Communion  in  the  Catholic  Church  on  particular  occasions; 

(9)  Catholics  might  also  consider  how  the  ecumenical  provisions  contained  in  the  Ecumenical 
Directory  could  be  applied  in  each  territory  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  the  case  of  Method- 
ists, subject  to  the  overall  constraints  of  the  Directory  and  official  Catholic  teaching. 

(10)  Catholics  and  Methodists  might  usefully  engage  in  a joint  study  of  the  Lima  text  Baptism , 
Eucharist  and  Ministry , particularly  with  regard  to  these  issues. 

C.  Proposals  for  a Mutual  Exchange  of  Gifts 

156.  For  the  sake  of  a mutual  exchange  of  ecclesial  gifts  and  endowments,  Catholics  are  encouraged  to: 

(1)  Invite  Methodists  to  experience  different  forms  of  worship  and  spiritual  devotion  in  the 
Catholic  Church  (§111); 

(2)  Investigate  the  boundaries  of  permissible  ecclesial  diversity  in  the  Church  (§117); 

(3)  Value  the  contribution  made  to  the  life  of  the  Church  by  small  groups  meeting  for  fellow- 
ship, prayer  and  mutual  pastoral  care  (§120); 

(4)  Develop  more  effective  means  of  Bible  study  for  lay  people  as  well  as  personal  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  by  individuals  (§126); 

(5)  Promote  the  place  in  Christian  worship  of  evangelical  preaching  and  corporate  hymn  sing- 
ing (§120); 

(6)  Reflect  upon  and  be  inspired  by  the  example  and  witness  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  (§127). 

157.  For  the  sake  of  a mutual  exchange  of  ecclesial  gifts  and  endowments,  Methodists  are  encour- 
aged to: 

(1)  Invite  Catholics  to  experience  different  forms  of  worship  and  spiritual  devotion  in  Meth- 
odism (§120); 

(2)  Investigate  the  boundaries  of  permissible  ecclesial  diversity  in  the  Church  (§111); 

(3)  Promote  the  Church’s  sacramental  ministry  to  the  sick  and  dying,  and  the  sacramental  use 
of  material  things  (§111); 

(4)  Consider  making  a weekly  Eucharist  the  norm  in  their  pattern  of  Sunday  worship; 

(5)  Explore  Catholic  forms  of  spiritual  devotion  such  as  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  and  the 
veneration  of  Mary  (§111); 

(6)  Reflect  upon  and  be  inspired  by  the  example  and  witness  of  the  saints  through  the  ages 
(cf.  §127). 
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Towards  Full  Communion  in  Mission 

158.  In  some  respects  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  the  least  problematic  area  for  closer  rela- 
tions between  Catholics  and  Methodists  because  full  communion  in  faith  is  not  a prerequisite 
for  shared  mission.  The  present  level  of  agreement  between  our  two  communions  already  per- 
mits Catholics  and  Methodists  to  work  together  in  many  different  ways  as  partners  in  mission, 
though  in  some  places  this  is  not  always  fully  understood  or  appreciated.  Even  in  those  parts  of 
the  world  where  Catholics  and  Methodists  enjoy  cordial  relations,  cooperation  in  the  mission 
of  the  Church  has  yet  to  achieve  its  full  potential.  The  proposals  presented  in  this  section  are 
intended  to  develop  and  extend  the  ways  in  which  Catholics  and  Methodists  share  together  in 
the  mission  of  the  Church. 

A.  Proposals  Based  on  the  Existent  Degree  of  Shared  Belief 

159.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  existing  degree  of  shared  belief  between  Catholics  and 
Methodists  about  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church  could  be  made  more  visible  in  our  com- 
mon mission  to  the  world.  In  particular,  Catholics  and  Methodists  ought  to: 

(1)  Recognise  that  each  others  ministers  and  ecclesial  structures  already  participate  in  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Church  (§75); 

(2)  Collaborate  in  local  ventures  in  evangelisation,  either  bilaterally  or  with  other  ecumenical 
partners  (§80); 

(3)  Develop  partnerships  in  a broad  range  of  projects  to  serve  the  poorest  members  of  society, 
but  especially  in  projects  that  involve  social  action  relating  to  justice  and  peace  (§69); 

(4)  Find  ways  of  enabling  the  whole  people  of  God,  lay  and  ordained  together,  actively  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Church’s  mission  to  the  world  (§80); 

(5)  Engage  in  shared  mission  as  a ministry  of  diakonia  in  the  world  (§69). 

B.  Proposals  Based  on  the  Existing  Degree  of  Mutual  Recognition 

160.  Based  on  what  we  are  able  to  recognise  and  value  in  each  other  as  being  truly  of  the  Church, 
Catholics  and  Methodists  are  invited  to  consider  the  following. 

(1)  There  are  already  instances  of  Catholic  parishes  and  local  Methodist  churches  sharing 
buildings  for  worship  and  other  ecclesial  activities.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  there  may  be 
greater  scope  for  such  sharing  of  buildings. 

(2)  In  places  where  Catholics  and  Methodists  have  invested  in  schools,  colleges,  hospitals 
and  other  institutions,  experience  and  expertise  could  be  shared  to  mutual  advantage. 

(3)  In  some  places  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  already  partners  in  ministerial  formation  as 
participants  in  ecumenical  training  institutions  and  similar  programmes.  Those  responsible 
for  ministerial  formation  in  our  two  communions  may  usefully  consider  how  the  benefits 
of  such  institutions  and  programmes  could  be  made  available  to  greater  numbers  of  those 
training  for  ministry. 

(4)  National  and  regional  bishops’  conferences  and  autonomous  Methodist  Conferences  may 
wish  to  consider  making  joint  statements  on  appropriate  topics  of  mutual  concern,  possibly  in 
conjunction  with  other  ecumenical  partners,  especially  where  a united  witness  to  the  Gospel 
would  have  a greater  impact  than  statements  issued  separately  by  church  leaders. 

C.  Proposals  for  a Mutual  Exchange  of  Gifts 

161.  For  the  sake  of  a mutual  exchange  of  ecclesial  gifts  and  endowments,  Catholics  are  called 
upon  to: 

(1)  Empower  lay  people  to  take  a full  and  active  role  in  the  mission  of  the  Church  (§115); 

(2)  Encourage  the  contribution  of  personal  evangelism  to  the  mission  of  the  Church  (§117); 

(3)  Study  the  diversity  of  ecclesial  structures  raised  up  by  God  to  advance  the  Church’s  mission 
(§117). 
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162.  For  the  sake  of  a mutual  exchange  of  ecclesial  gifts  and  endowments,  Methodists  are  called 
upon  to: 

(1)  Develop  a greater  awareness  of  the  testimony  made  to  the  Gospel  by  the  saints  of  every 
age  and  place  (§111); 

(2)  Consider  bishops  as  nodal  points  in  the  web  of  communion  for  mission  across  space  and 
time  (§128); 

(3)  Recognise  that  the  diverse  forms  of  spirituality  and  ecclesial  life  in  the  Catholic  Church 
exist  in  order  that  men  and  women  may  grow  in  holiness  (§111). 

Conclusion 

163.  The  practical  proposals  outiined  in  this  chapter  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  for  closer  col- 
laboration between  Catholics  and  Methodists  in  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  “full  communion  in  faith, 
mission  and  sacramental  life”.  Nor  are  they  equally  relevant  to  the  groups  specifically  addressed  in 
this  report.  Nevertheless,  these  proposals  constitute  a comprehensive  set  of  concrete  gestures  that 
will  assist  our  two  communions  as  we  journey  towards  the  next  stage  on  the  way  to  our  full  visible 
unity.  It  is  for  each  of  the  addressees  to  judge  how  best  to  implement  the  proposals  in  their  own 
particular  context. 

164.  While  this  report  is  the  fruit  of  a theological  dialogue  between  the  World  Method- 
ist Council  and  the  Catholic  Church,  its  content  is  relevant  to  a wider  ecumenical  audience. 
Catholics  and  Methodists  hope  that  their  common  endeavour,  embodied  in  the  present  docu- 
ment, will  serve  the  ecumenical  movement  at  large.  May  it  contribute,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  reconciliation  of  all  Christian  communities  within  the  one,  holy,  catholic 
and  apostolic  Church. 


Envoi 

2 Corinthians  5: 1 7-6: 1 

17So  if  anyone  is  in  Christ,  there  is  a new  creation:  everything  old  has  passed  away;  see,  everything 
has  become  new!  18A11  this  is  from  God,  who  reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Christ,  and  has  given 
us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation;  19that  is,  in  Christ  God  was  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not 
counting  their  trespasses  against  them,  and  entrusting  the  message  of  reconciliation  to  us.  20So  we 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  since  God  is  making  his  appeal  through  us;  we  entreat  you  on  behalf  of 
Christ,  be  reconciled  to  God.  21For  our  sake  he  made  him  to  be  sin  who  knew  no  sin,  so  that  in  him 
we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God. 

(6)  1As  we  work  together  with  him,  we  urge  you  also  not  to  accept  the  grace  of  God  in  vain. 

165.  Christianity  was  born  in  a milieu  of  political  and  social  tension.  Early  Christianity  sought  to  j 
transcend  this  violent  environment,  and  to  create  a new  identity  based  in  Christ.  St  Paul  speaks  of 
Gods  new  creation  and  Gods  act  of  reconciliation.  His  words  have  spoken  powerfully  to  us  in  this 
eighth  round  of  our  dialogue.  In  Chapter  One  we  looked  openly  at  the  mutual  misunderstand-  j 
ings  and  rejections  that  belong  to  our  history,  acknowledged  them,  and  have  been  led  to  seek  to 
transcend  them. 

166.  In  the  cultural  context  of  the  early  Church,  where  social  roles  often  legitimated  violence, 
Paul  summoned  Christians  to  new  social  roles  grounded  in  reconciliation  and  a new  identity.  Paul 
called  for  a transformation  of  their  communal  identity.  No  longer  based  on  kinship  or  ethnicity,  j 
Christian  identity  nevertheless  was  to  be  as  cohesive  as  the  former  groups  were.  Pauls  community 
members  bound  themselves  together  as  a reconciled  community,  founded  upon  their  being  newly  j 
created  in  Christ.  In  our  dialogue,  this  hope  for  reconciliation  and  the  creation  of  a new  identity 
between  us  has  been  central  to  our  work  as  noted  in  Chapter  Two. 
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167.  As  Paul  strove  for  a new  identity  in  Christ,  so  we  in  our  ecumenical  journey  have  been 
called  to  rediscover  our  reconciled  relationship  to  each  other  in  Christ.  We  are  seeking  to  tran- 
scend the  present  forms  of  our  individual  ecclesial  identities  and  to  move  towards  a reconciled  and 
transformed  communion.  Such  a community  is  being  achieved  in  our  appreciation  of  each  other. 
It  responds  to  the  same  call  of  Christ,  and  it  is  endowed  with  the  same  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Thus 
through  our  dialogue  we  have  heard  the  call  to  engage  in  an  exchange  of  gifts,  as  is  outlined  in 
Chapters  Three  and  Four. 

168.  Gods  reconciliation  in  Christ  points  us  to  the  eschatological  significance  of  the  reconcili- 
ation between  our  two  churches.  The  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  are,  for  Paul,  eschatological 
events;  through  them  the  Time  to  Come  enters  our  human  time.  Those  who  now  are  Christ’s  pos- 
session have  passed  through  this  death  and  resurrection  into  the  new  life  with  God.  Our  churches 
are  called  to  live  out  the  eschatological  nature  of  their  relationship.  As  we  become  reconciled  in 
Christ,  so  too  we  move  towards  the  Age  to  Come  created  for  us.  Equally,  God  in  Christ  calls  us 
forward  towards  the  fulfilment  of  that  new  creation. 

169.  In  reconciliation,  as  Paul  points  out,  there  is  a new  creation.  There  is  both  continuity  and 
discontinuity  with  the  past.  In  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  it  is  both  he  himself  from  before,  and  yet 
he  is  in  new  form.  Humanity  in  Christ  is  still  humanity,  and  yet  a new  creation  has  occurred  in 
each  believer,  and  in  the  newly  reconciled  community.  As  churches  we  have  heard  this  call  to  new 
community.  God  reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Christ.  Reconciliation  replaces  a relationship 
of  hostility  and  hatred  with  one  of  peace. 

170.  God  has  reconciled  the  world  to  himself  through  Christ  and  has  also  given  us  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation.  Christians  are  called  to  follow  Paul  in  speaking  of,  and  living  out,  the  wonder  of 
God’s  reconciliation  with  humanity.  Christians  are  called  to  a life  of  praise,  which  embraces  all  our 
life,  in  its  practical,  ethical,  religious,  political  and  intellectual  aspects.  This  we  have  experienced  in 
this  shared  dialogue. 

171.  We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ.  Our  two  churches’  commitment  to  mission  calls  us  for- 
ward. The  Apostle  has  no  message  of  his  own,  he  acts  on  Christ’s  behalf.  He  is  Christ’s  slave,  and 
also  exists  for  those  to  whom  he  ministers.  Moreover,  Christ  speaks  in  and  through  Paul  the  very 
word  of  reconciliation.  For  the  sake  of  the  human  race,  including  ourselves,  Christ  stands  in  the 
place  of  those  who  are  estranged  from  God.  Through  God’s  act  of  grace  in  Christ,  we  stand  in  a 
relationship  with  God  which  is  described  by  the  word  righteous’.  Our  reconciliation  as  churches 
seeks  to  proclaim  that  message.  This  reconciliation  is  indeed  our  witness  to  the  world.  In  this  we 
are  ambassadors. 


\ 
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Preface 

At  the  end  of  2006,  the  members  of  the  International  Commission  for  Dialogue  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Methodist  Council  began  the  preparation  of  a document 
that  would  synthesise  the  work  of  eight  phases  of  dialogue,  the  last  phase  of  which  produced  the 
Seoul  Report  with  its  title  The  Grace  Given  You  in  Christ.  Catholics  and  Methodists  Reflect  Further  on 
the  Church. That  report  was  itself  already  a document  drawing  together  the  work  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  which  had  taken  place  over  the  decades  since  the  first  document  on  the  Church  was 
produced  in  1986  entitled  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church. 

The  decision  to  produce  a more  comprehensive  synthesis  of  the  entire  Dialogue  was  taken  at 
a meeting  with  the  President  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  in  2005. 
The  Dialogue  had  been  progressing  since  1967  and  while  its  reports  were  always  welcomed,  they 
had  not  been  received  very  deeply  or  widely  in  the  two  ecclesial  communities  sponsoring  them. 
It  also  seemed  time  for  those  who  had  first  established  the  Dialogue  to  review  its  achievements 
and  to  decide  whether  they  wished  it  to  continue  proceeding  as  it  had  been  up  until  this  point. 
Finally,  it  seemed  appropriate  for  both  Christian  communities  to  make  a more  formal  response  to 
the  achievements  of  the  Dialogue,  particularly  concerning  those  areas  where  it  was  claimed  that 
consensus  had  been  achieved. 

To  that  end,  the  present  synthesis  of  the  eight  phases  of  dialogue  has  been  produced.  The  order 
of  the  document  is  thematic  rather  than  chronological.  It  makes  clear  those  doctrinal  matters 
about  which  consensus  appears  to  have  been  achieved  between  the  Churches  of  the  Wesleyan  or 
Methodist  Tradition  and  the  Catholic  Church.  There  has  also  been  an  attempt  to  indicate  where 
convergence  has  been  achieved  to  varying  degrees  on  matters  which  might  have  been  viewed  in 
the  past  as  divisive,  even  though  this  convergence  falls  short  of  full  agreement.  Finally,  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  matters  which  clearly  need  further  dialogue  and  which  are  more  resistant  to 
consensus  or  convergence;  the  most  significant  of  these  are  indicated  in  italics  in  the  text. 

The  text  is  now  submitted  to  the  World  Methodist  Council  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  with  the  hope  that  it  might  provide  the  grounds  for  a more  formal 
discussion  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Methodist  Council  about  the  Dialogue 
and  its  achievements  to  date.  It  is  hoped  the  synthesis  will  witness  to  the  consensus  and  conver- 
gence that  has  been  achieved  and  point  to  the  further  steps  needing  to  be  taken  which  would  allow 
the  convergence  to  be  deepened  and  those  issues  which  are  resistant  to  resolution  to  be  dealt  with 
in  succeeding  phases  of  dialogue. 

Much  has  been  achieved  by  the  dedicated  labours  of  men  and  women  of  both  communities 
over  the  past  almost  forty-five  years.  It  seems  time  to  look  again  at  the  broader  relationship  and 
the  Dialogue  itself,  so  that  the  next  decades  might  be  equally  fruitful. 

Most  Rev  Michael  E Putney  Dr  Geoffrey  Wainwright 

Catholic  Co-Chairman  Methodist  Co-Chairman 

Methodist-Roman  Catholic  Dialogue  Methodist- Roman  Catholic  Dialogue 

Easter  2010 
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Introduction 

l.This  bilateral  dialogue  was  the  result  of  initiatives  taken  after  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and 
decisions  made  by  the  World  Methodist  Council  in  1966.  The  Joint  Commission  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Methodist  Council  held  its  first  meeting  at  Ariccia, 
near  Rome,  in  1967.  Since  then,  the  Joint  Commission  has  reported  to  its  respective  churches 
at  five-yearly  intervals.  Eight  reports  have  been  presented  so  far,  each  informally  named  after 
the  city  where  the  World  Methodist  Council  met  that  year:  Denver  (1971),  Dublin  (1976), 
Honolulu  (1981),  Nairobi  (1986),  Singapore  (1991),  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1996),  Brighton  (2001) 
and  Seoul  (2006). 

2.  Roman  Catholic/Methodist  dialogue  has  a singular  advantage:  there  is  no  history  of  formal 
separating  between  the  two  churches,  and  none  of  the  historical,  emotional  problems  consequent 
on  a history  of  schism. 

3.  From  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue,  without  any  glossing  over  of  difficulties,  members  of 
the  Joint  Commission  have  increasingly  discovered  the  richness  of  the  certain,  though  sadly  as 
yet  imperfect,  communion  that  Methodists  and  Catholics  already  share.  The  ultimate  goal  of  our 
dialogue  is  full  ecclesial  communion  - ‘full  communion  in  faith,  mission  and  sacramental  life’.  As 
we  move  in  that  direction,  we  acknowledge  the  vital  elements  in  the  partial  communion  we  already 
enjoy,  while  also  recognising  the  remaining  differences  on  which  further  work  needs  to  be  done. 

4.  A central  place  is  held  in  both  traditions  by  the  call  to  personal  sanctification,  growth  in 
holiness  through  daily  fife  in  Christ.  Catholics  and  Methodists  have  always  held  in  common, 
though  they  have  not  always  fully  realised  it,  what  was  the  conviction  of  John  Wesley,  that  each 
human  being  has  a duty  to  seek  holiness  and  Christian  perfection.  Methodists  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics find  common  ground  from  agreement  in  the  universal  call  to  holiness,  and  share  a wide,  deep 
and  rich  heritage  of  Christian  spirituality. 

5.  Study  of  the  historical  background  of  Methodist  and  Roman  Catholic  spirituality  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  what  has  mattered  most  in  both  traditions  has  been  the  reality  of  religion  as 
it  brings  about  the  transformation  of  the  human  heart  and  mind  in  everyday  fife.  This  exceptional 
affinity  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists  - in  that  religion  of  the  heart  which  is  the  heart 
of  religion  - gives  particular  hope  for  the  future  of  Roman  Catholic/Methodist  relations. 

Part  1 : God  Revealed  and  Redeeming 

The  Holy  Trinity 

6.  A distinctive  characteristic  of  Methodist/Roman  Catholic  dialogue  has  been  a fundamentally 
Trinitarian  approach  to  the  range  of  issues  which  have  been  discussed. 

7.  Methodists  and  Catholics  both  confess  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  affirming  ] 
belief  in  one  God,  the  Father,  the  Almighty,  maker  of  all  that  is;  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
Son  of  God,  who  for  our  salvation  was  made  flesh,  was  crucified  and  rose  again;  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life.  Catholics  and  Methodists  share  a vigorous  Trinitarian  faith,  and  a great 
attachment  to  the  person  of  the  Word  incarnate,  who  calls  us  in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a holiness  that 

is  ‘perfect  love’,  and  therefore  ‘social’,  patterned  after  the  Trinitarian  life  of  God. 

8.  Catholics  and  Methodists  affirm  together  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  incarnate,  the  Eternal 
Word  who  is  God  from  all  eternity.  At  the  heart  of  our  common  faith  is  that  Jesus  gave  his  life 
upon  the  Cross  for  our  salvation,  and  was  raised  from  death  by  the  Father  to  a new  and  glorious 
life  which  he  seeks  to  share  with  all  humankind.  This  Eternal  Word  has  primacy  in  the  Church. 
The  Word  made  flesh  is  the  ultimate  norm  of  all  the  Church’s  fife  and  doctrine,  orienting  all  that  j 
is  done  and  taught  in  the  Church  towards  the  praise  and  worship  of  God  the  Father,  by  the  grace 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  last  day,  those  who  live  in  Christ  will  be  raised  into  the  full- 
ness of  his  Kingdom,  which  will  ‘have  no  end’. 
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9.  Methodists  and  Catholics  also  affirm  together  their  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  God, 
fully  and  perfectly  divine,  and  Gods  Gift  of  himself  to  his  people.  The  Spirit  is  the  personal 
Love  of  Father  and  Son,  Gods  transforming  love  calling  all  to  holiness  and  working  within  the 
hearts  of  individual  believers  and  their  communities  to  bring  the  renewal  and  reformation  of 
which  they  always  have  need.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Witness  to  Christ  in  the  world,  anointing 
all  believers  for  the  work  of  witness  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  reminds  the  disciples  of  the  message  and  words  of  the  Lord,  and  enables 
them  to  participate  in  the  saving  events  of  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  leading  the 
faithful  from  grace  to  grace. 

10.  As  Catholics  and  Methodists,  we  are  inspired  and  sustained  by  a vision  of  the  crowning 
moment  when  There  will  be  a deep,  an  intimate,  an  uninterrupted  union  with  God;  a constant 
communion  with  the  Father  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  Spirit;  a continual  enjoyment  of 
the  Three-One  God,  and  of  all  the  creatures  in  him’  (John  Wesley,  Sermon  64  ‘The  New  Creation). 

Creation  and  Salvation 

11.  The  heart  of  the  Gospel  and  the  core  of  our  faith  is  the  love  of  God  revealed  in  redemption. 
AH  our  credal  statements  seek  to  proclaim  this  mystery:  the  love  of  God  who  saves  us  in  Christ. 

12.  Creation  and  salvation,  which  is  new  creation , are  closely  linked.  God’s  purpose  for  cre- 
ation is  that  human  beings,  opened  to  the  gracious  presence  of  God,  commit  their  entire  being  to 
their  Maker  and  Redeemer,  and,  in  communion  with  him,  become  renewed  in  the  divine  image, 
in  the  holiness  and  happiness  which  is  God’s  intention  for  humankind. 

13.  God  sent  his  Son  to  save  a world  marked  by  sin.  All  of  humanity  has  been  so  infected  by 
self-centredness,  self-reliance  and  the  search  for  false  Gods  that,  facing  the  total  holiness  of  Jesus, 
humanity  is  seen  as  having  sinned  in  Adam.  In  the  midst  of  this  situation  of  sin,  Jesus  comes  as 
the  only  Saviour,  to  save  humankind  by  his  life,  death  and  resurrection. 

14.  Salvation  has  individual  and  social  dimensions  that  must  not  be  separated.  It  involves 
relationship  to  God  and  to  our  fellow  human  beings,  and  the  transformation  in  Christ  of  both 
the  human  person  and  human  society.  God’s  saving  work  in  Christ  is  not  restricted  in  scope,  but 
reaches  towards  the  whole  created  order. 

15.  The  Holy  Spirit  transforms  the  human  community  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  inaugurated 
by  God  the  Father  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  coming  of  this  Kingdom  involves  the  transformation  of  the 
human  community  now  marred  by  sin  with  its  resultant  oppression  and  poverty  into  a community 
of  justice,  love  and  peace.  The  present  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  first  fruits  of  this  transforma- 
tion. The  Christian  message  of  salvation  affirms  eternal  life  which  encompasses  yet  goes  beyond 
our  mortal  condition.  It  finds  its  ground  and  hope  in  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  There  is  life  after  death  wherein  the  pilgrimage  begun  on  earth  is  consummated  in  God’s 
eternal  love. 

Revelation  and  Faith 

16.  At  the  heart  of  our  common  faith  is  the  historical  self-disclosure  and  indeed  self-gift  of  the 
Triune  God,  culminating  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  made  present  and  handed 
on  to  successive  generations  of  believers  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  manifest  in  power  at  Pentecost.  The 
revelation  of  the  Triune  God  is  the  source  of  the  Church’s  faith,  the  Church’s  mission  and  the 
Church’s  sacramental  life. 

17.  Our  knowledge  of  God  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  Creator’s  free  and  gracious  choice  to 
make  himself  known.  God  takes  action  to  disclose  himself,  pointing  people  in  the  right  direction 
and  opening  their  eyes  so  that  they  may  truly  see  him.  Revelation  is  more  than  self-disclosure:  it 
is  God’s  self-communication  - God’s  self-gift  - to  human  beings.  When  God  is  known  or  seen 
through  revelation,  more  is  gained  than  information;  with  knowledge  of  God  comes  new  relation- 
ship, new  possibility,  even  in  St  Paul’s  words  ‘a  new  creation’. 
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18.  God  reveals  himself  through  creation  and  in  history,  especially  in  the  events  which  made 
Israel  a people.  This  reaches  its  climax  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  in  his  life,  death  and  resurrection 
reveals  God  in  a unique  way:  the  divine  Word  has  become  flesh  in  Jesus.  That  sheer  self-gift  of 
God  is  a word  of  life  to  humankind:  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son,  that  who- 
ever believes  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life  (John  3.16f). 

19.  It  is  the  cross  and  resurrection  of  Christ  that  supremely  reveal  him  to  us,  achieving  his 
purpose  and  making  him  our  Saviour.  When  the  apostles  preached  Christ,  they  proclaimed 
Christ  crucified  and  risen.  When  the  Church  preaches  Christ  today,  it  is  the  same  proclamation 
that  is  made. 

20.  What  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Incarnate  Redeemer,  is  God’s  hidden  purpose  already 
being  worked  out  through  the  whole  of  his  creation.  God’s  revelation  aims  to  bring  about  commu- 
nion between  humankind  and  himself.  The  faithful  response  to  God’s  gift  of  himself  is  fundamen- 
tally one  of  grateful  acceptance  and  loving  self-surrender.  All  who  have  welcomed  the  revelation 
of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  feel  bound  to  celebrate  together  the  wonderful  deeds  of  God 
and  to  declare  them  in  mission  to  the  world. 

21.  What  God  reveals  through  Jesus  is  apprehended  in  faith  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
United  with  Christ  through  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Christians  are  called  to  make  their 
own  the  faith  of  the  whole  community  of  believers.  Such  faith  flows  into  mission,  as  Christ 
through  his  Spirit  has  commissioned  those  united  with  him  to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations. 

22.  God’s  revelation  is  received  by  the  faith  it  prompts.  Faith  includes  a living  response  to  the 
Word  which  engages  the  whole  person.  Such  faith  grows  and  produces  fruits,  transforming  human 
life.  While  it  is  entirely  God’s  gift,  faith  is  inseparably  a free  act  on  our  part  and  an  attitude  of 
grateful  reception  of  God’s  grace  and  revelation,  and  of  self-commitment  to  the  Lord  who  from 
first  to  last  is  the  guide  of  the  faithful  through  the  act  on  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Freely  given,  it  is 
freely  received. 

23.  The  faith  that  receives  God’s  revelation  is  a response  shaped  by  the  nature  and  being  of  the 
God  who  gives  himself.  What  is  believed  and  the  life  transformed  by  faith  are  essential  dimen- 
sions of  faith.  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  a clear  link  between  the  faith  by  which  we  believe,  the 
faith  which  is  believed,  and  the  faithful  action  consistent  with  such  belief. 

24.  Historically,  the  Church  has  always  expressed  this  faith  in  credal  form.  The  creeds  are  not 
simply  collections  of  propositional  statements  requiring  only  intellectual  assent;  they  also  convey 
the  Gospel  message  in  a way  that  Catholics  and  Methodists  accept  as  authoritative  and  life-giving. 
For  both  our  traditions,  what  is  believed  is  a matter  of  glad  assurance,  leading  to  a path  of  faith  to 
be  followed.  What  is  believed  and  affirmed  in  common  must  be  embodied  in  the  life  both  of  the 
believer  and  the  community  of  faith. 

25.  Individual  believers  express  this  faith  as  members  of  a community.  Each  person’s  T 
believe’  should  participate  fully  in  the  communal  ‘we  believe’  of  Christ’s  Church.  Faith  is  always 
personal,  but  never  private,  for  faith  incorporates  the  believing  individual  into  the  community  of 
faith.  Such  faith  is  both  a personal  conviction  and  a sharing  of  what  is  held  by  the  community  of 
believers.  Faith  is  neither  merely  an  intellectual  assent  to  what  the  Church  teaches  nor  a purely 
emotional  personal  conviction:  to  believe  in  God  and  the  salvation  which  he  has  wrought  for  us 
is  the  living  response  of  the  whole  life  of  the  believer,  and  changes  our  lives  in  every  respect;  it 
is  personal,  living  faith. 

26.  The  Gospel  invites  all  human  beings  to  join  the  first  disciples  in  receiving  God’s  revela- 
tion in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  in  a situation  of  sin  that  this  revelation  is  received.  In  the  midst  of  this 
sinfulness,  Jesus  comes  as  the  only  Saviour,  God’s  revelation  acquires  the  dimension  of  redemp- 
tion, and  faith  is  offered  by  the  Spirit  as  saving  faith,  by  which  those  who  believe  in  the  Gospel 
receive  forgiveness,  justification,  sanctification  and  all  the  graces  that  are  needed  to  persevere 
in  God’s  ways. 
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Justification  and  Sanctification 

27.  Methodists  and  Catholics  confess  together  God’s  gracious  prevenience.  Both  traditions  also 
hold  human  cooperation  with  God  in  the  mystery  of  salvation  to  be  necessary;  we  cooperate  with 
the  Spirit  as  we  take  to  ourselves  the  self-giving  of  God  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  The 
Christian  life  is  a dynamic  process  of  growth  in  grace,  from  the  threshold  of  faith  (justification) 
toward  the  fulness  of  faith  (sanctification). 

28.  Catholics  and  Methodists  acknowledge  the  reality  of  sin,  and  yet  also  and  above  all  affirm 
the  reality  and  glory  of  the  grace  of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  present  and  active  within  us  through- 
out the  entire  experience  of  conversion  which  begins  with  an  awareness  of  God’s  goodness  and  an 
experience  of  shame  and  guilt,  proceeds  to  sorrow  and  repentance,  and  ends  in  gratitude  for  the 
possession  of  a new  life  given  us  through  God’s  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ.  There  will  be  liberation  only 
as  God’s  grace  transforms  our  wills;  there  will  be  love  only  as  God’s  grace  evokes  in  us  a response 
to  his  initiative  of  love  in  Christ. 

29.  Justification  is  not  an  isolated  forensic  episode,  but  part  of  a process  which  involves  regen- 
eration and  sanctification,  the  participation  of  human  life  in  the  divine.  As  our  minds  are  filled 
with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  they  are  transformed,  and  that  transformation  brings  about  new 
life.  Through  the  hearing  of  and  response  to  the  Gospel,  a crucial  change  of  both  mind  and  heart 
takes  place.  For  a few,  the  transformation  comes  quickly,  but  for  most  the  putting-to-death  of  the 
old  way  of  life  and  the  taking  on  of  the  new  involves  Christians  in  a long  process  of  maturing  in 
love,  a costly  journey  reflecting  the  pattern  of  the  dying  and  rising  of  Christ. 

30.  A key  concept  for  both  the  Council  of  Trent  and  John  Wesley  was  that  of  prevenience’.  The 
divine  initiative  always  precedes  human  action  and  response  on  the  path  to  God.  In  justification, 
God  through  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  restores  the  sinner  to  a right  relationship  with  himself.  In 
such  a restoration,  the  primary  agency  and  the  consummation  are  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  he  brings  Christ  to  us  and  leads  us  to  him.  When  sinners  are  led  to  Christ  and  receive  him,  they 
are  re-born  and  given  the  power  to  turn  away  from  a life  curved  back  upon  itself  towards  a new 
life’,  opened  out  to  love  of  God  and  neighbour. 

31.  This  is  our  reconciliation  to  God  who  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself.  This  is 
justification:  to  be  regarded  as  and  made  righteous,  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  yet  also  to  be  put  on  the 
path  to  becoming  righteous.  All  of  this  is  done  by  the  initiative  of  the  Father’s  redeeming  mercy, 
manifested  in  the  Son’s  atoning  grace  through  the  Holy  Spirit’s  activity  within  our  hearts. 

32.  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  at  one  in  their  understanding  that  holiness  entails  conversion 
and  transformation,  being  changed  from  glory  into  glory’.  Bearing  in  mind  the  controversy  at  the 
Reformation  regarding  cooperation  with  grace,  it  is  of  immense  significance  that  Catholics  and 
Methodists  stand  together  on  this  matter.  Methodists  and  Catholics  believe  that  we  truly  cooper- 
ate with  God’s  grace  and  participate  in  God’s  life. 

33.  The  Holy  Spirit  sanctifies  regenerate  Christians,  leading  them  towards  perfect  love.  Life  in 
the  Spirit  is  human  life,  lived  out  in  faith,  hope  and  love,  to  its  utmost  in  consonance  with  God’s 
gracious  purposes  in  and  for  his  children.  As  people  who  live  in  the  presence  of  the  Risen  Lord, 
Christians  know  by  faith  the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  are  enabled  to  live  as  grate- 
ful children  of  the  Father.  Thus  the  Church  gives  glory  to  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

34.  There  is  a profound  affinity  between  Methodists  and  Catholics  on  justification.  At  Seoul 
in  2006,  the  World  Methodist  Council  became  associated  with  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Justification  signed  in  1999  by  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  ‘The  Methodist  Movement  has  always  understood  itself  as 
deeply  indebted  to  the  biblical  teaching  on  justification  as  it  was  understood  by  Luther  and  the 
other  reformers  and  then  again  by  the  Wesleys.  But  it  has  also  always  embraced  elements  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  which  belong  to  the  Catholic  tradition  of  the  early  church  both  East  and 
West’  {World  Methodist  Council  Statement  of  Association  with  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine 
of Justification). 
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Scripture  and  Tradition 

35.  Catholics  and  Methodists  affirm  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  By  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Scriptures  bear  permanent  witness  to  divine  revelation,  and  are  normative  for 
all  subsequent  tradition.  In  proclamation  and  instruction,  the  written  word  in  the  Scriptures  has 
primacy  over  all  later  formulations  of  divine  revelation.  It  provides  a permanent  standard  of  belief, 
our  primary  and  permanent  norm,  to  be  interpreted  authoritatively  by  the  living  voice  of  Tradi- 
tion. The  Scriptures  should  be  read  with  reverence  and  prayer,  as  well  as  studied  carefully  in  order 
to  help  the  Church  discern  Gods  will  for  its  life. 

36.  Gods  Word  is  spoken  to  us  through  the  words  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  it  is  Christ,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  opens  our  minds  to  understand  the  Scriptures  within  the  continuing  life, 
worship  and  witness  of  the  Church  through  the  ages. 

37.  The  Word  of  God  is  present  in  Tradition  as  the  communication  of  the  Gospel  to  new  gen- 
erations of  believers.  Tradition  finds  its  focal  expression  in  Scripture,  and  will  always  be  faithful 
to  the  biblical  message  which  preserves  the  proclamation  of  the  news  of  salvation  by  the  prophets 
and  apostles.  In  this  Tradition,  the  Word  is  read,  proclaimed,  explained  and  celebrated. 

38.  The  polemics  that  set  Scripture  and  Tradition  over  against  one  another  are  giving  way  to 
an  understanding  which  we  increasingly  share.  Scripture  was  written  within  Tradition,  yet  Scrip- 
ture is  normative  for  Tradition.  The  one  is  only  intelligible  in  terms  of  the  other.  That  there  is  a j 
harmony  between  Scripture,  Tradition  and  the  Christian  life  of  faith  and  worship  is  part  of  the 
self-understanding  of  the  Church  and  integral  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Church,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  transmits  itself  from  generation  to  generation.  There  is  a growing  convergence  between 
Methodists  and  Catholics  on  what  Pope  John  Paul  II  called  ‘the  relationship  between  Sacred  j 
Scripture,  as  the  highest  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  Sacred  Tradition,  as  indispensable  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God \Ut  Unum  Sinty  n.  79). 

39.  The  Spirit  guides  the  Church  in  recognising  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  so  that  they 
become  the  document  and  charter  of  its  fife.  The  Spirit  enables  the  people  of  God  and  their  min- 
isters to  understand  and  interpret  the  Word  in  the  Scriptures,  to  transmit  and  explain  it  verbally,  to 
hear  and  receive  it  with  faith.  Thus  the  Spirit  writes  the  Gospel  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful. 

40.  Since  the  truth  is  always  Christs,  there  is  a continuum  of  faith  with  the  past.  In  the  course 
of  its  development,  however,  the  Christian  community  has  gained  new  insights  into  the  revelation 
once  given.  Catholics  and  Methodists  recognise  the  dynamic  character  of  revelation  as  the  past  j 
enters  the  present  and  prepares  for  the  future.  Development  as  the  fresh  interpretation  of  faith 
means  allowing  our  minds  in  each  generation  to  be  formed  according  to  the  mind  which  was  in  j 
Christ  Jesus.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  guides  the  community  into  the  fullness  of  truth  and  holi- 
ness. The  desire  to  increase  faith  by  understanding  and  to  protect  it  from  variations  and  deviations 
has  led  to  the  formulation  of  doctrinal  standards  of  faith  and  orthodoxy  (as  in  the  traditional 
creeds).  There  must  be  growth  in  love  to  achieve  more  insightful  knowledge  of  the  riches  of  the 
faith;  in  other  words,  there  must  be  growth  in  holiness. 

Christian  Experience 

41.  A life  in  the  Spirit  is  human  life  lived  to  the  full  in  consonance  with  God’s  gracious  purpose,  in 
intimate  union  with  the  Risen  Christ.  Christian  experience  is  faith’s  awareness  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
initiative  within  the  human  heart,  stimulating  and  guiding  the  believer  to  yet  more  faith  and  hope 
and  love.  It  includes  the  assurance  of  God’s  unmerited  mercy  in  Christ,  the  inner  witness  of  the 
Spirit  that  we  are  indeed  children  of  God,  pardoned  and  reconciled  to  the  Father.  The  same  Spirit 
also  guides  the  faithful  to  a knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  an  ever  more 
faithful  obedience  to  God’s  rule  within  the  human  community  at  large. 

42.  Methodists  and  Catholics  affirm  together  the  crucial  importance  of ‘heart  religion’,  since 
we  agree  that  Christianity  is  a communion  of  believers,  a ‘fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ’  (I  John  1.1-3).  We  form  a mystical  body  whose  Head  is  Christ.  Our  calling 
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is  to  live  together,  in  the  Spirit,  that  Christ  may  be  formed  in  us.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  principal 
artisan  of  our  Christian  experience,  completing  the  work  of  Christ  by  placing  his  presence  in  the 
innermost  reality  of  each  human  being.  God  dwells  in  the  faithful,  and  they  dwell  in  God.  This 
spiritual  presence  is  pure,  unmerited  gift.  It  calls  the  faithful  to  holiness,  brings  them  to  and  keeps 
them  in  the  justice  which  is  of  Christ,  sets  them  on  the  way  to  perfection,  and  empowers  them  to 
act  through  the  Spirit’s  many  gifts. 

43.  There  are  evident  similarities  between  John  Wesley  and  the  mainstream  of  Catholic  spiritu- 
ality. In  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  saints  and  spiritual  masters  have  stressed  the  central  place 
of  Christian  experience,  and  the  Second  Vatican  Council  spoke  frequently  of  the  transforming 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  person,  the  Church  and  the  world.  Both  Catholics  and 
Methodists  have  found  an  edifying  example  in  John  Wesley’s  deeply  personal  experience  of  having 
his  heart  ‘strangely  warmed’  and  his  assurance  of  God’s  saving  presence. 

44.  It  is  in  our  totality  as  human  persons  that  God  joins  us  to  himself,  and  we  are  agreed 
that  our  affective  states  are  also  subject  to  the  Spirit’s  absolute  ‘prevenience’.  As  we  seek  to  be 
instructed  by  the  Scriptures  and  by  the  spiritual  treasures  of  the  Christian  Tradition,  our  ‘spiri- 
tual senses’  are  developed  to  greater  and  greater  keenness.  In  the  Spirit,  we  see  the  Lord,  hear 
his  voice,  taste  his  sweetness,  breathe  the  fragrance  of  his  presence,  experience  his  healing  touch 
and  the  gift  of  new  life  in  him  who  dwells  in  our  hearts  and  speaks  to  us  through  the  witness 
and  need  of  others. 

Hierarchy  of  Truths 

45.  Both  Methodists  and  Catholics  accept  the  Scriptures,  the  creeds  and  the  doctrinal  decrees 
of  the  early  ecumenical  councils,  and  hold  that  all  doctrines  must  remain  under  the  Word  of 
God.  Though  Catholics  and  Methodists  share  to  a great  extent  a common  faith,  they  are  not  yet  fully 
agreed  on  what further  doctrinal  accord  is  necessary for  the full  communion  of  faith  which  would  unite 
our  traditions. 

46.  Methodists  have  learned  from  John  Wesley  to  discern  between,  on  the  one  hand,  dif- 
ferent ‘opinions’  about  matters  of  worship,  about  ecclesiastical  polity  or  even  the  exposition  of 
certain  scriptural  truths,  and,  on  the  other,  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Such  essential 
doctrines  are:  the  Triune  God;  the  divine  creation  of  the  world  and  the  vocation  of  humankind 
to  holiness  and  happiness;  the  incarnation  and  the  atoning  work  of  God  the  Son;  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  as  source  of  all  truth,  renewal  and  communion;  the  need  of  fallen  humankind  to 
repent  and  to  believe  the  gospel;  the  divine  provision  of  grace  through  word  and  sacrament,  and 
the  institution  and  gathering  of  the  Church;  the  summons  to  love  of  God  and  neighbour;  and 
the  promise  of  a final  judgement  and  victory  where  all  the  redeemed  will  share  in  glorifying  and 
enjoying  God  for  ever. 

47.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  at  one  with  Methodists  about  these  essential  doctrines,  but 
emphasises  that  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Church  constitutes  an  organic  unity;  its  members  are 
therefore  called  upon  to  believe  the  full  teaching  of  the  Church.  Catholics  recognise,  however,  a 
‘hierarchy  of  truths’  of  Catholic  doctrine;  these  truths  all  demand  due  assent  of  faith,  yet  are  not 
all  equally  central  to  the  mystery  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  since  they  vary  in  connection  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  faith. 

48.  For  Methodists  and  Catholics,  therefore,  there  is  an  order  among  the  doctrines  of  the 
faith  based  upon  their  relationship  to  the  core  of  that  faith:  the  love  of  God  revealed  in  the 
redemption.  There  is  need  for  further  discussion  on  the  identity  and  order  of  what  are  considered 
essential  doctrines. 
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Part  2: The  Church 

The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

49.  The  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church  has  been  a central  topic  for  discussion  throughout  the 
dialogue.  There  is  much  about  the  Church  that  we  say  together  as  Methodists  and  Catholics,  and 
many  elements  of  the  Church  that  we  recognise  in  each  other. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Church 

50.  The  mystery  of  the  Church  is  grounded  in  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  the  saving 
life,  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Incarnate  Word.  Methodists  and  Catholics  affirm  together  a 
fundamentally  Trinitarian  teaching  on  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church,  drawn  by  the  Father, 
commissioned  by  Christ  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  inner  life  of  the  Church  is  a 
sharing  in  the  life  of  God,  and  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  a sharing  in  the  mission  of  Gods  Son 
and  Spirit.  Because  God  so  loved  the  world,  he  sent  his  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  draw  us  into 
communion  with  himself.  Koinonia  (or  communion)  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  way  Catholics 
and  Methodists  understand  the  nature  of  the  Church. 

51.  Methodists  and  Catholics  affirm  the  Church  as  the  people  and  family  of  God  the  Father; 
the  body  and  bride  of  Jesus  Christ,  God  the  Son  incarnate;  and  the  living  temple  of  God  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  koinonia  or  communion  of  Christs  disciples  is  a visible  reflection  of  the  eternal  Koi- 
nonia or  Communion  of  the  Triune  God  who  is  the  source,  meaning,  purpose  and  destiny  of  the 
Church.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Church  to  be  a participation  in  this  communion  of  love  between 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  life  of  the  Church  is  a life  of  worship,  by  which  believers  share 
in  the  exchange  of  love  that  is  the  life  of  the  blessed  Trinity. 

52.  By  the  Fathers  gift  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
those  who  are  “in  Christ”  become  “a  chosen  race,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation,  Gods  own 
people,  in  order  that  you  may  proclaim  the  mighty  acts  of  him  who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into 
his  marvellous  light”  (1  Peter  2:9).  By  the  unitive  power  of  his  Spirit  of  love,  the  Father  draws  us 
into  a communion  of  life  with  his  own  beloved  Son.  In  Christ,  we  become  the  adopted  sons  and 
daughters  of  God  the  Father,  members  of  his  royal  and  consecrated  family,  the  Church.  All  of  this 
is  the  fruit  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Father’s  creative  and  gathering  love. 

53.  The  life-bringing  communion  with  the  Risen  Lord  is  so  profound  that  we  call  the  Church 
“the  bride  of  Christ”  and  “the  body  of  Christ”.  Christ  is  the  true  vine,  and  we  are  his  branches, 
bearing  fruit  because  he  lives  in  us  and  we  live  in  him  (cf.  John  15:1-17).  This  intimate  union  with 
Christ  is  God’s  gift  to  the  Church,  maintained,  deepened  and  renewed  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
word  and  the  breaking  of  the  bread.  For  Methodists  and  Catholics,  the  call  to  holiness  and  the  call 
to  be  the  Church  belong  together. 

54.  To  draw  all  humanity  to  himself,  the  Son  died  upon  the  Cross,  and  was  raised  to  new  life. 
He  gave  us  his  words  and  his  very  self.  In  order  to  fulfil  this  saving  purpose,  he  called  into  being 
the  Church  which  is  the  place  where  the  Word  of  God  is  spoken,  heard,  responded  to  and  con- 
fessed. The  living  Word  has  made  a living  community  in  which  men  and  women  converse  with 
God  and  speak  their  faith  to  one  another  and  to  the  world. 

55.  When  there  is  faithful  witness  to  Christ,  people  hear  through  the  words  of  witness  the 
Word  of  God  and  know  through  deeds  of  love  the  God  of  love.  To  such  witness  in  word  and  deed 
all  the  faithful  are  called,  but  not  in  isolation  from  each  other.  To  be  ‘in  Christ’  is  already  to  belong 
not  only  to  him  but  to  the  whole  company  of  believers  that  lives  by  his  grace.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  Jesus  called  others  to  be  with  him  in  order  to  embody  God’s  loving  purpose  for 
the  world. 
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Koinonia : Connection  and  Communion 

56.  As  with  the  first  community  of  Christs  followers,  and  the  community  of  the  faithful  through- 
out the  ages,  the  Church  today  is  rooted  in  the  Father’s  speaking  of  the  Word  and  the  gathering 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  is  summoned  by  the  personal  call  of  the  Risen  Lord.  He 
says  to  each  of  us:  Come  to  me,  Follow  me,  and  Go  in  my  name.  We  are  transformed  by  the  touch 
of  his  presence  and  become  new  people,  ready  and  able  to  follow  him  and  to  live  a new  fife  in 
Christ.  We  are  sent  forth  by  him  into  the  world  to  proclaim  with  joy  the  good  news  of  God’s  love 
for  all  humanity,  and  “to  make  disciples  of  all  nations”  (Matt  hew  28:20).  Jesus’  call  to  communion 
with  his  life  (Come  to  me)  is  inseparable  from  his  call  to  communion  with  his  mission  (Go  in  my 
name).  Jesus  knew  he  was  sent  by  the  Father.  If  we  are  truly  united  with  Christ  as  his  bride  and 
his  body,  and  as  branches  of  the  vine,  we  will  also  be  drawn  into  his  mission  to  bring  God’s  saving 
love  to  the  world  and  to  invite  people  to  the  feast  of  the  kingdom. 

57.  The  community  of  the  faithful  is  brought  into  existence  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit 
relates  the  faithful  to  one  another,  distributing  gifts  among  them.  The  Spirit  is  the  invisible  bond 
of  communion  (cf.  2 Corinthians  13:13),  uniting  individual  Christians  to  Christ  and  to  one 
another,  and  uniting  local  church  communities  with  each  other  in  the  one  Church  of  Christ. 
Within  the  Church,  the  Spirit  is  the  bond  of  communion  and  connection  across  both  space  and 
time.  The  eternal  Spirit  is  God’s  great  eschatological  gift  (cf.  Joel  2:28-29),  giving  us  even  now  an 
anticipation  of  eventual  full  communion  with  the  Holy  Trinity. 

58.  A visible  community  which  is  in  koinonia  with  God  cannot  but  be  marked  with  visible 
signs,  however  imperfect,  of  the  invisible  presence  of  God  the  Holy  Trinity.  Methodists  and  Cath- 
olics affirm  together  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  “one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic 
Church”.  Unity,  holiness,  catholicity  and  apostolicity  are  already  gifts  of  God  to  his  Church,  marks 
of  God’s  continuing  and  faithful  presence.  But  we  are  a pilgrim  people,  and  those  marks  are  both 
gifts  and  goals,  already  present  but  not  yet  fully  realised. 

59.  The  Church  is  by  nature  a “connectional  society”.  Both  Methodists  and  Catholics  have  an 
essentially  ‘connectional’  understanding  of  Christ’s  call  to  discipleship,  to  holiness  and  to  mission, 
always  as  God’s  gift  and  rooted  in  our  sharing  in  the  invisible  koinonia  that  is  the  life  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  From  the  first  call  of  Jesus  to  his  apostles,  to  be  called  is  to  be  gathered  - into  local  com- 
munities (churches)  and  into  one  single  communion  (the  Church).  To  be  Christian  is  to  be  joined 
together  in  Christ,  to  belong  to  the  community  gathered  around  the  Risen  Lord  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

60.  This  connectional  principle  derives  from  the  understanding  of  holiness  common  to  Catho- 
lics and  Methodists:  like  faith,  holiness  is  never  a private  affair,  but  a call  to  perfect  love  of  God 
and  of  one  another.  Communion  is  grounded  in  the  holy  love  of  the  living  God;  it  is  a sharing 
together  in  a fife  of  holiness  and  mutual  love.  That  life  of  communion  includes  deep  fellowship 
among  participants,  a fellowship  which  is  both  visible  and  invisible,  finding  expression  in  faith  and 
order,  in  prayer  and  sacrament,  in  mission  and  service. 

61.  This  dynamic  of  connection  and  communion  belongs  not  only  to  disciples  gathered 
together  locally,  but  also  to  the  worldwide  community  of  those  local  communities  united 
together  in  the  one  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  truly  present  and 
effective  in  some  way  in  all  local  congregations  of  the  faithful  who  are  gathered  together  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  But  to  be  truly  ecclesial,  each 
community  must  be  open  to  communion  with  other  such  communities.  Individual  Christians 
and  their  communities  are  essentially  linked  together  in  a web  of  mutual  and  interdependent 
relationships.  What  is  true  of  individual  Christians  and  churches  is  also  true  of  regional  and 
national  churches.  The  one  Church  of  Christ  is  an  interdependent  whole,  because  ultimately 
there  is  ‘one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism:  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all  and  through 
all  and  in  all’  (Ephesians  4:5-6)”. 
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62.  Such  a connectional  understanding  of  the  Church  means  that  both  Catholics  and  Meth- 
odists recognise  the  need  for  effective  pastoral  ministries  of  unity  and  oversight  ( episcope ) within 
the  one  Church  of  Christ.  Catholics  and  Methodists  firmly  believe  that  Christ  wills  one  visibly 
united,  universal  Church,  even  though  they  may  differently  identify  the  structures  needed  for  such 
full  communion. 

Abiding  in  the  Truth 

63.  The  past,  present  and  future  dimensions  of  God’s  saving  work  must  be  held  together.  The 
Incarnate  Word  speaks  through  the  Church,  carrying  forward  and  handing  on  his  saving  work 
from  generation  to  generation.  For  this  service  of  Christ,  the  dynamic  communion,  connection 
and  continuity  of  the  pilgrim  Church  today  with  the  Church  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  is  essen- 
tial. The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  source  of  our  communion  with  the  aposdes  and  the  Church  through 
the  ages,  enabling  the  Church  to  hand  on  the  apostolic  faith  afresh  to  the  world  of  today  and  of 
the  future. 

64.  Catholics  and  Methodists  differ  in  evaluating  some  of  the  past  signs  of  faithfulness  and  per- 
severance, but  we  agree  that  God’s  faithfulness  has  preserved  his  Church  despite  the  faults,  errors 
and  shortcomings  evident  in  its  history.  The  whole  community  of  faith  has  been  sealed  with  the  Gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  preserves  within  the  Church  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  proclaimed  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles.  Because  of  the  promised  presence  of  the  Spirit,  the  Church  is  anointed  with  the 
truth,  abides  in  the  truth  and  is  preserved  in  the  truth,  so  that  Christians  together  can  be  co-workers 
in  the  truth  under  the  leading  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  With  different  emphases,  Methodists 
and  Catholics  affirm  both  the  human  frailty  and  the  God-given  indefectibility  of  Christ’s  Church. 
The  treasure  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  is  held  in  the  earthen  vessel  of  the  daily  life  of  the  pilgrim 
Church,  a community  always  in  need  of  purification  and  reform.  All  true  renewal  and  reformation 
in  the  Church  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  enables  the  community  of  the  faithful  to  hear 
the  Word  of  God  and  to  move  forward  together  in  life,  faith  and  witness.  We  affirm  together  the 
essentially  dynamic  nature  of  the  pilgrim  Church,  which  is  not  only  continually  in  need  of  renewal 
but  also  on  a journey  into  holiness  and  truth,  led  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  Holiness  and  Truth. 

65.  Catholics  and  Methodists  believe  that  God  alone  is  the  absolute  Truth.  All  members  of 
the  Church  on  earth  are  fallible  creatures  and  sinners  in  need  of  the  mercy  of  God.  The  Church  is 
totally  dependent  on  the  active  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  every  aspect  of  its  life  and  teaching. 
Methodists  and  Catholics  agree  that  Jesus  promised  his  presence  and  protection  to  the  Church 
until  the  end  of  time.  He  continues  to  endow  his  Church  with  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  holi- 
ness. God’s  faithfulness  means  that  the  powers  of  evil  will  never  prevail  against  the  Church,  as  it 
engages  in  its  mission  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  (cf.  Mt  16:18). 

Cooperation  and  Participation 

66.  A key  point  of  agreement  between  Methodists  and  Catholics  is  the  need  for  graced,  free  and 
active  participation  in  God’s  saving  work.  The  first  Christians  knew  they  were  called  to  partici- 
pate in  God’s  mission  and  to  proclaim  God’s  reign  as  Jesus  had  done.  The  Church’s  calling  today 
remains  the  same.  Catholics  and  Methodists  affirm  a common  understanding  of  graced  “coop- 
eration” and  “participation”  in  God’s  work  which  allows  us  with  St  Paul  to  call  Christians  “God’s 
co-workers”  (cf.  1 Corinthians  3:9;  2 Corinthians  6:1).  Methodists  and  Catholics  agree  that  God 
works  through  people  as  servants,  signs  and  instruments  of  his  presence  and  action.  Although 
God  is  not  limited  to  such  ways  of  working,  we  joyfully  affirm  together  that  God  freely  chooses 
to  work  through  the  service  of  human  communities  and  individuals,  empowered  by  his  grace.  The 
whole  Church  is  called  to  be  a channel  of  God’s  grace  to  the  world.  Within  the  Church,  individu- 
als and  institutions  become  agents  of  the  Lord  and  thus  servants  of  their  brothers  and  sisters.  In 
all  of  this  they  rely  on  the  primacy  of  God’s  grace  over  all  human  limitations  and  weaknesses,  and 
on  the  invisible,  active  and  powerful  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  blows  where  he  wills. 
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67.  This  common  understanding  of  graced  cooperation  makes  it  possible  to  move  towards  a 
common  understanding  of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church  which  makes  use  of  concepts 
associated  with  ‘sacramentality’.  The  Mystery  of  the  Word  made  flesh  and  the  sacramental  mystery 
of  the  Eucharist  point  towards  a view  of  the  Church  based  upon  the  sacramental  idea;  the  Church 
takes  its  shape  from  the  Incarnation  from  which  it  originated  and  the  eucharistic  action  by  which 
its  life  is  constantly  being  renewed.  That  the  Church  is  a means  of  grace’  is  a point  of  agreement 
between  Methodists  and  Catholics.  Filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Church  is  empowered  to 
serve  as  a sign,  sacrament  and  harbinger  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  time  between  the  times. 
The  Risen  Christ  is  present  at  the  heart  of  his  Church,  working  in  and  through  the  Church  which 
he  unites  with  himself  as  a communal  sign  and  instrument  of  his  saving  presence.  Only  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  it  possible  for  the  Church  to  be  a sign  or  sacrament  of  the  Risen 
Christ  for  our  whole  world. 

68.  The  Church  is  called  to  be  an  effective  sign  to  the  world  of  the  saving  and  gathering  pur- 
pose of  God  for  all  humanity,  and  a foretaste  of  our  final  gathering  by  God  in  heaven.  Visible  unity 
is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church. 

Called  to  Mission 

69.  A strong  missionary  impulse  is  common  to  Methodists  and  Catholics.  Faith  flows  into  mis- 
sion, and  the  Church’s  calling  to  witness  in  word  and  life  to  God’s  saving  work  in  Christ  is  fun- 
damental to  her  being.  The  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church  are  inseparable.  The  call  to  personal 
holiness,  the  call  to  unity  in  worship  and  the  call  to  mission  intrinsically  belong  together.  The 
Church  as  a communion  of  faith  is  called  to  preach  and  proclaim  to  the  world  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  “good  news  of  a great  joy  which  will  come  to  all  the  people”  (Luke  2:10).  Catholics  and 
Methodists  are  firmly  united  in  the  passionate  conviction  that  the  Gospel  is  offered  to  all. 

70.  The  great  commissioning  at  the  end  of  St  Matthew’s  Gospel  is  addressed  to  the  apostles 
and  to  all  who  will  share  their  faith.  The  Risen  Christ  calls  on  those  who  follow  him  to  share  in 
his  mission.  Addressing  his  disciples,  he  says:  As  the  Father  sent  me,  so  I send  you’  (John  20.21). 
They  are  to  carry  forward  his  once-for-all  redemptive  mission  in  space  and  time,  to  all  peoples 
and  all  ages. 

71.  The  innermost  reality  of  the  Church  is  its  invisible  communion  with  the  Risen  Lord  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  God’s  Son  is  ‘the  Sent  One’,  and  being  drawn  into  the  life  of  Christ 
will  always  involve  being  drawn  into  his  mission  from  the  Father.  Communion  with  the  person  of 
Christ  commits  us  to  communion  with  the  mission  of  Christ.  This  participation  in  the  mission  of 
Christ  is  possible  only  because  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  Spirit,  the  proclaiming 
community  itself  becomes  a living  Gospel  for  all  to  hear.  The  whole  prophetic  people  of  God,  lay 
and  ordained  together,  is  empowered  in  this  work  of  witness  and  mission,  precisely  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  drawing  us  into  a deep  communion  with  Christ  himself. 

72.  The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  by  words  is  an  essential  task  for  each  generation  of 
believers.  Christians  also  bear  witness  when  they  seek  to  let  their  light  shine  before  others  so 
that  their  conduct  as  well  as  their  words  may  bring  others  to  glorify  God.  This  personal  evan- 
gelism contributes  to  the  corporate  mission  of  the  Church,  and  plays  a vitally  important  role  in 
making  new  believers. 

73.  The  Holy  Spirit  empowers  God’s  people  in  the  work  of  witness  and  mission.  The  whole 
Church  remains  rooted  in  a communion  of  faith  and  life  with  the  aposdes,  their  teaching  and  their 
mission.  Because  Christ’s  followers  are  incorporated  into  him  through  baptism,  they  share  in  his 
priesdy,  prophetic  and  royal  office,  together  as  a communion  and  individually  each  in  their  own 
way.  The  role  of  lay  people  as  essential  witnesses  to  the  Gospel  is  affirmed  in  each  of  our  Churches. 

74.  Christ  proclaimed  that  the  kingdom  of  his  Father  was  near  at  hand.  This  proclamation  was 
the  heart  of  his  message,  and  therefore  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  mission  of  his  Church.  The  Church 
announces  the  kingdom  and  is  itself  a living  sign  of  God’s  reign.  In  Christ’s  name  and  by  the 
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power  of  the  Spirit,  the  Church  serves  the  kingdom  of  God  by  working  to  heal  and  transform  the 
world  here  and  now. 

75.  We  have  been  “baptised  into  Christ’s  death”  so  that  we  can  share  his  resurrection  and  “walk 
in  newness  of  life”  (Romans  6:4).  Methodists  and  Catholics  confess  together  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  faith  that  “Christ  is  risen!”  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  that  we  hold  in  common.  The 
Church  is  called  to  be  an  Easter  community,  marked  with  the  joy  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
Like  Mary  of  Magdala  and  the  aposdes,  Christians  today  are  told  not  to  look  for  Christ  among 
the  dead,  but  to  proclaim  him  to  the  world  as  risen  and  alive. 

76.  Every  authentic  church  community  is  marked  with  signs  of  Pentecost,  signs  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  hear  the  Lord  say  afresh:  “You  will  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  upon 
you,  and  you  will  be  my  witnesses... to  the  ends  of  the  earth”  (Acts  1:8).  In  that  way  we  truly 
become  a community  of  faith  and  love,  anticipating  and  journeying  towards  our  final  destiny 
with  and  in  God. 

Gifts  of  the  Spirit 

77.  Central  to  our  common  understanding  of  the  Church  as  Methodists  and  Catholics  is  the  Gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  transforming  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Perfect  Love.  This  ultimate  gifted- 
ness bears  fruit  in  the  abundance  of  gifts  and  graces  entrusted  by  God  to  the  Church.  Throughout 
the  ages,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  poured  out  gifts  on  those  who  have  been  baptised  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  These  gifts  are  for  the  service  of  communion:  for  the  drawing  of  humanity  into  com- 
munion with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  for  the  building  up  and  strengthening  of  communion 
among  those  who  believe. 

78.  Catholics  and  Methodists  joyfully  recognise  and  affirm  many  of  these  gifts  in  one  anoth- 
er’s communities.  Such  mutual  affirmation  is  a vital  dimension  of  the  desire  to  give  proper 
recognition  to  each  other’s  ecclesial  or  churchly  character.  Many  different  gifts  have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  two  traditions,  even  in  separation.  Although  Methodists  and  Catholics  already  share 
some  of  their  riches  with  one  another,  we  look  forward  to  a greater  sharing  as  we  come  closer 
together  in  full  unity. 

79.  Communion  is  much  more  than  co-existence;  it  is  a shared  existence.  Mutual  sharing 
is  at  the  heart  of  a life  of  holiness.  Communion  involves  holding  in  common  the  many  gifts  of 
God  to  the  Church.  The  more  these  gifts  are  held  together,  the  more  in  communion  we  are  with 
each  other.  Full  communion  is  realised  when  we  share  together  all  those  essential  gifts  of  grace 
entrusted  by  God  to  the  Church. 

80.  All  of  these  gifts  together  are  elements  and  endowments  which  build  up  the  Church  for  its 
life  and  mission.  They  include  the  written  word  of  God;  the  life  of  grace;  faith,  hope  and  charity, 
as  well  as  other  interior  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  visible  elements.  Among  these  visible  ele- 
ments are  the  means  of  grace  so  central  to  the  life  of  our  two  traditions,  especially  Baptism  and 
the  Eucharist  as  well  as  other  rites  which  could  be  said  to  have  a sacramental  nature.  An  essential 
gift  is  the  apostolic  ministry,  including  a specific  ministry  of ‘oversight’  (episcope). 

81.  Methodists  and  Catholics  are  not  yet  fully  agreed  on  what  constitutes  the  essential  gifts , in 
the  areas  of  doctrine , sacraments  and  structures.  For  Catholics , the  essential  gifts  of  the  Spirit  include 
the  historic  episcopate  in  the  apostolic  succession , and  the  Petrine  ministry  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  For 
Methodists , the  essential  gifts  include  Christian  conference. 

82.  We  already  share  together  in  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  source  of  our  com- 
munion in  Christ.  Methodists  and  Catholics  are  already  in  a real,  though  imperfect,  communion 
with  one  another.  They  rejoice  in  the  many  essential  elements  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  they 
discover  in  each  other’s  communities.  Our  communion  grows  as  we  learn  to  recognise  God’s  gifts  in 
each  other.  We  joyfully  reaffirm  together  the  words  of  Pope  John  XXIII  that  “what  unites  us  is  much 
greater  than  what  divides  us”,  and  Pope  John  Paul  II’s  conviction  that  our  continuing  dialogue  is  not 
simply  an  exchange  of  ideas  but  in  some  way  always  an  “exchange  of  gifts”  ( Ut  Unum  Sint , n.  20). 
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Means  of  Grace  and  Sacraments 

83.  Christ,  ‘the  image  of  the  invisible  God’  (Colossians  1.15),  may  be  thought  of  as  the  primary 
sacrament, revealing  Gods  nature  and  purpose  and  enabling  us  to  know  and  serve  him. ‘The  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  lived  among  us’  (John  1.14):  Gods  Son  entered  human  history  as  one  of  us, 
taking  upon  himself  human  life  and  suffering,  and  became  both  the  sign  of  our  salvation  and  the 
instrument  by  which  it  is  achieved. 

84.  After  the  pattern  of  the  Incarnation,  God  continues  to  make  visible  the  Invisible,  using 
signs  and  channels  of  the  divine  presence.  Methodists  and  Catholics  agree  that  God  uses  means 
of  grace  which  are  trustworthy  channels.  As  the  company  of  those  who  have  been  incorporated 
into  Christ  and  nourished  by  the  life-giving  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  may  analogously  be  thought 
of  in  a sacramental  way.  Christ  works  through  the  Church. 

85.  Instituted  by  Christ  and  made  effective  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  particular  sacraments  of  the 
Church  may  be  considered  as  instances  of  the  divine  Mystery  being  revealed  and  made  operative 
in  the  lives  of  the  faithful.  The  sacraments  flow  from  the  sacramental  nature  of  God’s  self-commu- 
nication to  us  in  Christ.  They  are  specific  ways  in  which,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Risen 
Jesus  makes  his  saving  presence  and  action  effective  in  our  midst.  After  Christ’s  passion,  death  and 
resurrection  the  Saviour  continues  his  words  and  actions  among  us  by  means  of  sacramental  signs. 

86.  The  sacraments  are  effective  signs  by  which  God  gives  grace  through  faith.  God  works 
through  his  Spirit  in  a mysterious  way  beyond  human  comprehension,  and  he  invites  a full  and 
free  human  response.  They  are  effective  signs  of  grace  because  they  are  not  merely  human  acts. 
By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  bring  into  our  lives  the  life-giving  action  and  even  the  self- 
giving of  Christ  himself.  It  is  Christ’s  action  that  is  embodied  and  made  manifest  in  the  Church’s 
actions  which,  responded  to  in  faith,  amount  to  a real  encounter  with  the  Risen  Christ.  And  so, 
when  the  Church  baptises  it  is  Christ  who  baptises,  and  it  is  Christ  who  says  ‘This  is  my  body... this 
is  my  blood’  and  who  truly  gives  himself  to  us.  The  fruit  of  such  encounters  is  our  sanctification, 
and  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

87.  The  sacramental  life  of  the  Church  expresses  our  communion  with  God  and  with  one 
another  in  a profound  way.  The  sacraments  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  effective  signs  of  God’s 
fellowship  with  his  people  and  of  the  fellowship  of  the  people  of  God  with  one  another. 

88.  It  is  by  divine  institution  that  the  Church  has  received  Baptism  and  Eucharist,  outward 
signs  of  inward  grace  consisting  of  actions  and  words  by  which  God  encounters  his  people.  Meth- 
odists and  Catholics  affirm  the  full  sacramental  nature  of  the  rites  of  Baptism  and  Eucharist, 
attributing  to  Christ  their  direct  institution. 

Baptism 

89.  Baptism  is  an  action  of  God  by  which  the  baptised  begin  their  life  with  Christ  the  Redeemer 
and  participate  in  his  death  and  resurrection.  As  Christ  is  received,  original  sin  is  erased,  sins  are 
forgiven,  the  baptised  are  justified  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  become  a new  creation;  with  all  believers 
they  share  the  communion  of  the  Spirit,  and  they  are  called  to  seek  perfection  in  hope  and  in  love 
through  faithful  response  to  God’s  continuing  gifts  of  grace. 

90.  Baptism  is  irrevocable  and  is  not  repeated.  While  it  is  received  in  the  context  of  a local 
church  and  in  a specific  Christian  communion,  it  introduces  people  into  the  universal  Church  of 
Christ  and  the  gathering  of  the  saints.  By  baptism  we  are  received  into  the  community  of  faith. 

91.  Baptism  is  given  in  the  midst  of  the  community  to  new  Christians  who,  at  their  baptism, 
confess  the  faith  they  have  received.  Symbolically  they  are  plunged  into  the  cleansing  waters 
where  they  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  and  are  given  the  garment  of  faith  ‘in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit’.  United  to  Christ  in  his  dying  and  rising,  they  bear  witness  that  they 
are  reborn  in  him.  Methodists  and  Catholics  agree  that  Christians  are  baptised  in  the  faith  that 
has  been  received  from  the  aposdes  and  obediently  preached  by  the  community  and  its  members. 
Both  Methodists  and  Catholics  consider  it  right  to  baptise  infants  born  to  believers. 
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92.  Through  the  baptismal  waters,  people  are  brought  into  the  life  of  God  that  is  communi- 
cated through  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  life,  being  the  very  life  of  the  divine  Persons,  is  itself  a 
life  of  communion  and  involves  participating  in  the  bond  of  love  established  by  the  Spirit  between 
God  and  creation.  The  baptized  become  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ.  They  are  constituted  as  the 
family  of  God,  sharing  in  its  privileges  and  responsibilities  as  a royal  priesthood.  By  baptism,  the 
community  of  believers  shares  in  the  holiness  of  God,  a holiness  that  is  manifested  in  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  the  faithful. 

93.  Baptism,  the  sacrament  of  faith,  is  the  sign  of  that  new  life  which  the  Father  gives  us 
through  Christ  in  the  Spirit.  Christs  death  has  put  to  death  sin  in  our  lives.  The  new  life  that 
replaces  the  old  is  a life  of  love:  it  is  a sharing  in  the  inner  life  of  God  that  is  communicated  to  us 
by  the  Holy  Spirit:  ‘God’s  love  has  been  poured  into  our  hearts  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  has 
been  given  to  us’  (Romans  5.5).  This  love  is  pure  gift , and  in  virtue  of  it  we  are  drawn  ever  more 
deeply  into  the  inner  life  of  God  and  able  to  cry  ‘Abba,  Father’  (Galatians  4.6).  It  is  boundless  in 
its  range  and  scope,  directed  to  the  whole  world,  in  particular  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  unloved. 

94.  Catholics  and  Methodists  give  full  recognition  to  each  other’s  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.  Our  common  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our 
sacramental  bond  of  unity,  the  visible  foundation  of  the  deep  communion  which  already  exists 
between  us  and  which  impels  us  to  ever  deeper  unity  with  each  other  and  participation  in  the  life 
and  mission  of  Christ  himself. 

Eucharist 

95.  It  is  Christ  himself  who  invites  us  to  the  feast  at  his  table.  Methodists  and  Catholics  agree  that 
Jesus  Christ  instituted  the  eucharist  as  a holy  meal,  the  memorial  of  his  sacrifice.  As  the  baptised 
partake  of  it,  they  share  the  sacrament  of  his  body  given  for  them  and  his  blood  shed  for  them; 
they  present  and  plead  his  sacrifice  before  God  the  Father;  and  they  receive  the  fruits  of  it  in  faith. 
Proclaiming  the  death  of  the  Lord  until  he  comes,  the  eucharistic  assembly  anticipates  the  final 
advent  of  Christ  and  enjoys  a foretaste  of  the  heavenly  banquet  prepared  for  all  peoples. 

96.  Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists  approach  the  Eucharist  without  a history  of  explicit  dis- 
agreement. Our  traditions  have  indeed  developed  in  separation  from  each  other,  but  not  in  direct 
historical  conflict.  There  is  significant  agreement  on  much  that  is  central  in  our  understanding  of 
the  Eucharist.  Methodists  are  increasingly  recognising  that  the  Lord’s  Table  belongs  to  the  fulness 
of  Christian  worship,  while  Catholics  are  appreciating  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word.  These  developments  have  resulted  in  a remarkable  convergence,  so  that  never 
before  has  the  worshipping  life  of  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  had  so  much  in  common. 

97.  The  eucharistic  devotion  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  with  their  emphasis  on  frequent 
communion,  and  the  eucharistic  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley,  provide  a significant  point  of  contact 
with  Catholic  eucharistic  spirituality  and  teaching  and  give  a possible  basis  for  convergence  on  the 
nature  of  the  real  presence  and  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharist. 

98.  The  Eucharist  as  a sacrament  of  the  Gospel  is  the  fullest  expression  of  God’s  love  in  Jesus  , 
Christ  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Through  it,  God  meets  us  here  and  now  in  his  forgiving 
and  self-giving  love.  It  is  the  commemoration  of  the  sacrificial  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  , 
which  is  the  climax  of  the  whole  action  of  God  in  creation  and  salvation.  It  expresses  our  response 

- both  personal  and  corporate  - to  God’s  initiative  in  a sacrifice  not  only  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing, but  also  of  the  glad  surrender  of  our  lives  to  God  and  to  his  service.  Thus  we  are  united  with 
Christ  in  his  obedient  self-offering  to  the  Father  and  his  victory  over  death.  It  is  our  response  of 
faith  and  love  whereby  we  receive  his  gift  of  himself  and  are  renewed  as  members  of  his  body,  that 
we  may  be  the  focus  of  his  presence  and  the  agents  of  his  mission  to  the  world.  It  points  to  and 
anticipates  his  final  triumph,  and  it  is  our  vision  of  that  hope  and  our  sharing  in  that  victory. 

99.  In  the  Eucharist,  the  Word  of  God  is  heard  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel.  As  Christians  receive  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood  offered  for  them,  they  become 
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the  body  through  which  the  risen  Lord  is  present  on  earth  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  they  share  his 
Body  and  Blood  that  have  brought  to  the  sinful  world  salvation  and  reconciliation,  they  proclaim 
today  the  past  events  of  the  Lords  death  and  resurrection,  and  as  they  do  so  they  present  to  the 
world  their  confidence  and  hope  that  Christ  who  ‘has  died  and  is  risen  will  also  come  again.’ 

100.  Methodists  and  Catholics  affirm  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  This  real- 
ity does  not  depend  on  the  experience  of  the  communicant,  although  it  is  only  by  faith  that  we 
become  aware  of  Christ’s  presence.  Christ  in  the  fullness  of  his  being,  human  and  divine,  crucified 
and  risen,  is  present  in  the  sacrament.  This  presence  is  mediated  through  the  sacred  elements  of 
bread  and  wine.  Within  the  eucharistic  celebration,  the  bread  and  wine  become  the  sign  par  excel- 
lence of  Christ’s  redeeming  presence  to  his  people.  To  the  eyes  of  faith,  they  now  signify  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Jesus,  given  and  shed  for  the  world.  As  we  take,  eat  and  drink,  and  share  the  bread 
and  wine,  we  are  transformed  into  him.  The  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  are  therefore  efficacious 
signs  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

101.  An  important  point  of  difference  concerns  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  real  presence  and 
the  transformation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Roman  Catholics  do 
not  claim  that  the  physical  and  chemical  composition  of  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed \ but  they  do 
believe  that  their  inner  reality  (or  \ substance ) becomes  that  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Methodists 
affirm  that  the  bread  and  wine  acquire  additional  significance  as  effectual  signs  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ , but  they  have  been  reluctant  to  explore  the  manner  of  any  change.  These  differences  may  be 
reflected  in  the  question  of  the  reservation  or  disposal  of  the  consecrated  elements:  Roman  Catholics 
practise  reservation  for  bringing  Holy  Communion  to  the  sick  and  for  adoration;  Methodists  do  not 
generally  reserve  the  elements  but  reverently  dispose  of  them. 

102.  The  Eucharist  is  the  celebration  of  Christ’s  full,  perfect  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  offered 
once  and  for  all  for  the  whole  world.  It  is  a memorial  which  is  not  a mere  calling  to  mind  of  a past 
event  or  of  its  significance,  but  the  Church’s  effectual  proclamation  of  God’s  mighty  act  in  Christ. 
In  this  celebration  we  share  in  Christ’s  offering  of  himself  in  obedience  to  the  Father’s  will. 

103.  The  term  sacrifice  is  not  used  so  readily  by  Methodists  as  by  Roman  Catholics  when  speaking 
of  the  Eucharist.  The  language  of  sacrifice  is  more  prominent  in  the  hymns  of John  and  Charles  Wesley 
than  it  is  in  the  prayers  of  the  various  Methodist  communion  services.  When  Methodists  use  sacrificial 
language , it  refers  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  once- for- all,  to  our  pleading  of  that  sacrifice  here  and  now , 
to  our  offering  of  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  ourselves  in  union  with 
Christ  who  offered  himself  to  the  Father. 

104.  Roman  Catholics  can  happily  accept  all  these  senses  of  the  term,  but  they  also  speak  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass  as  something  which  the  Church  offers  in  all  ages  of  her  history.  They  see  the  Eucharist 
not  as  another  sacrifice  adding  something  to  Christ's  once-for-all  sacrifice,  nor  a repetition  of  it,  but  as 
making  present  and  offering  in  a sacramental  way  the  same  sacrifice. 

105.  Thus  there  are  issues  which  remain  to  be  resolved  before  Catholics  and  Methodists  can  give  full 
mutual  recognition  to  each  others  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  These  include  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
Eucharist  as  the  sacramental  memorial'  of  Christ's  saving  death  and  resurrection,  the  particular  way 
in  which  Christ  is  present  in  Holy  Communion,  and  the  related  question  of  the  reservation  or  disposal 
of  the  consecrated  elements.  Tntimately  connected  issues  are  those  of  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  min- 
istry of  those  who  preside  at  the  Eucharist,  and  the  link  between  eucharistic  communion  and  ecclesial 
communion.  It  is  essential  that  these  issues  be  further  explored. 

106.  Methodists  and  Catholics  welcome  one  another  to  attend  their  celebrations  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  agree  that  receiving  Holy  Communion  is  both  a sign  of  existing  unity  and  a means  towards  the 
greater  unity  of  the  Church,  but  they  are  not  agreed  on  the  unity  in  faith  required  for  admission  to 
Communion.  Catholics  and  Methodists  should  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  provisions  in  their  respective 
ecumenical  legislation,  except  that  no  breach  of  each  other's  discipline  should  be  encouraged. 

107.  Methodists  and  Catholics  are  already  agreed  that  when  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated,  we 
hear  afresh  the  Word  of  God  spoken  to  us;  we  enter  together  more  deeply  into  the  saving  mys- 
tery of  Christ;  we  encounter  Christ  anew  in  a way  which  ensures  the  living  presence  of  Christ 
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at  the  heart  of  the  Church;  we  are  anointed  by  the  transforming  love  which  is  God’s  Holy  Spirit 
and  become  more  truly  the  Body  of  Christ;  we  are  sent  forth  together  in  Christ  to  share  more 
deeply  in  God’s  work  in  our  world;  and  we  share  together  a foretaste  of  the  heavenly  banquet. 
As  we  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  called  together  by  the  Father,  the  Risen  Lord  makes  us  more  fully 
what  he  wills  his  Church  to  be,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Together  these  affirmations 
already  provide  a rich  foundation  from  which  we  can  face  the  remaining  issues  in  the  hope  that 
one  day  Catholics  and  Methodists  will  be  able  to  gather  together  in  full  communion  around  the 
table  of  the  Lord. 

Other  Means  of  Grace 

108.  Baptism,  received  once,  and  holy  communion,  received  regularly,  are  at  the  heart  of  the  life  of 
holiness  to  which  the  faithful  are  called.  The  Church  has  authority  to  establish  other  rites  which 
are  sacred  actions  and  signs  of  God’s  redeeming  love  in  Christ.  Some  of  these  the  Catholic  Church 
has  recognised  as  sacraments,  since  it  sees  them  as  ultimately  derived  from  the  will  of  Christ;  in 
Catholic  teaching,  there  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  seven  sacraments.  Methodists,  while  using 
the  term  ‘sacrament’  only  of  the  two  rites  for  which  the  Gospel  explicitly  record  Christ’s  institu- 
tion, do  not  thereby  deny  sacramental  character  to  some  other  rites. 

109.  Catholics  believe  that  in  confirmation  the  Gift  of  the  Spirit  seals  what  was  achieved  in 
baptism.  The  faithful  who  are  aware  of  sinning  and  are  contrite  have  access  to  Christ  the  healer 
and  forgiver  in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  When  they  are  sick,  they  also  receive  in  the  anointing 
the  healing  of  Christ.  When  they  marry,  they  marry  in  the  Lord  through  a sacrament  of  mutual 
communion.  In  the  sacrament  of  orders,  some  of  the  believers  are  chosen  and  empowered  to 
act  for  Christ  as  Head,  Shepherd  and  Teacher  of  the  Church.  In  all  sacraments  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  is  at  work,  inviting  the  believers  to  closer  union  with  their  Redeemer,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father. 

110.  Although  Methodists  do  not  recognise  these  rites  as  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  directly  instituted  by  Christ,  they  too  affirm  the  active  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  faithful,  the  necessity  of  repentance  for  sins,  the  power  of  prayer  for  healing, 
the  holiness  of  marriage,  and  the  Spirit’s  empowerment  of  those  who  are  called  and  ordained  for 
ministry.  Methodists  recognise  that  these  and  other  practices  can  be  effectual  channels  of  God’s 
grace  if  they  are  faithful  to  Scripture.  John  Wesley  taught  that  we  can  trust  that  God’s  grace  is 
regularly  found  in  such  places.  They  are  thus  ‘prudential  means  of  grace.’  In  effect,  Methodists 
treat  ordination,  prayer  for  healing,  declaring  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  marriage  and  confirmation  as 
prudential  means  of  grace  that  have  a special  status  within  this  larger  category.  They  are  not  sacra- 
ments like  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  yet  they  have  a sacramental  quality.  They  are  distinct 
from  other  prudential  means  of  grace  in  that  they  are  grounded  in  the  practices  of  the  apostolic 
Church  as  attested  in  Scripture.  Thus  they  are  properly  given  liturgical  expression  in  the  life  of  the 
community  of  faith. 

111.  Methodists  and  Catholics  find  significant  convergence  of  understanding  about  the  means 
of  grace.  We  agree  that  Christ  has  promised  to  be  with  his  Church  until  the  end  of  the  age  (Mt 
28.20),  and  that  all  the  means  of  grace,  whether  sacraments  or  ‘sacramentals’,  instituted  or  pruden- 
tial means  of  grace,  are  channels  of  Christ’s  faithfulness  to  his  promise.  Catholics  and  Methodists 
affirm  that  baptism,  confirmation  and  ordination  are  unrepeatable  acts  whereby  God’s  grace  is 
conveyed  to  the  recipient  in  special  ways. 

112.  Some  of  the  remaining  differences  between  Methodists  and  Catholics  centre  on  whether  and 
how  such  means  of  grace’  may  be  'guaranteed’  or  'trustworthy . 

113.  Catholics  and  Methodists  both  recognise  also  other  ‘means  of  grace’.  These  include  public 
and  private  prayer,  the  reading  of  Scripture,  the  singing  of  hymns,  fasting,  and  what  Methodists 
refer  to  as  ‘Christian  conversation. 
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Authority  and  Ordained  Ministry 
Ordained  Ministry 

114.  Catholics  and  Methodists  affirm  together  the  royal  priesthood  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
Gods  call  to  all  to  service  and  mission.  Within  the  apostolic  service  of  the  whole  community, 
there  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  a ministry  uniquely  called  and  empowered  to  build  up  the 
body  of  Christ  in  love.  Catholics  and  Methodists  understand  such  ministry  as  a gift  from  God  to 
the  Church,  a graced  service  of  the  Church’s  living  communion  with  Christ  throughout  the  world 
and  through  the  ages. 

115.  The  specific  charism  received  by  those  called  to  the  ordained  ministry  is  among  the  many 
gifts  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  origins  of  this  ministry  are  found  in  the  commission  that 
Christ  gave  to  his  apostles.  Apostolic  communities  need  people  to  do  for  their  own  time  what 
was  done  by  the  apostles  in  theirs:  to  pastor,  teach  and  minister  under  the  authority  of  Christ,  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Teacher  and  Lord. 

116.  Despite  obvious  outward  differences,  Methodists  and  Catholics  have  a large  measure  of 
common  understanding  on  ministry.  The  fundamental  ministry  is  that  of  Christ,  whose  goal  is  to 
reconcile  all  people  to  God  and  to  each  other,  and  to  bring  them  into  a new  community  in  which 
they  can  grow  together  to  their  full  freedom  as  children  of  God.  Christ’s  ministry  did  not  end  with 
his  life  on  earth,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  continues  now  in  and  through  his  Church.  Christ 
still  chooses  and  equips  people  for  his  ministry,  just  as  he  did  in  the  beginning. 

117.  Methodists  and  Catholics  agree  that  by  ordination  a person  is  irrevocably  called  and  set 
apart  by  God  for  special  service  in  the  community  of  believers.  It  is  a special  calling  within  the 
general  calling  given  to  all.  By  ordination  a person  becomes  a minister  of  word  and  sacrament  in 
the  Church  of  Christ.  At  the  heart  of  all  pastoral  service  by  the  ordained  lies  a ministry  of  over- 
sight for  the  sake  of  the  connection  and  communion  of  the  Church  (cf.  1 Pet  5:2,4). 

118.  Both  Churches  understand  ordination  as  a means  of  God’s  grace  whereby  the  minister 
is  introduced  into  a covenant  relationship  of  permanent  service  in  Christ’s  Church.  This  specific 
form  of  leadership  is  always  a service  both  to  God  and  to  God’s  people.  It  is  an  essentially  pastoral 
ministry  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  calling  people  to  faith,  feeding  the  flock  with  word  and  sacra- 
ment, and  making  Christ  known. 

119.  Both  of  our  traditions  maintain  the  New  Testament  practice  of  setting  apart  for  ministry 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  with  prayer  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ordination  takes  place  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Church,  and  ordinands  are  incorporated  into  an  existing  body  of  ministers.  The 
person  called  by  God  and  ordained  by  the  church  is  commissioned  to  a lifelong  ministry. 

120.  All  ministry  continues  to  depend  entirely  upon  God’s  grace  for  its  existence.  The  God  who 
calls  crowns  his  call  with  gifts  for  ministry,  and  the  minister  is  to  live  constantly  in  the  grace  of  God. 
As  an  instrument  in  God’s  hands,  the  ordained  minister  imparts  the  Word  of  God  to  God’s  people, 
both  by  speech  and  by  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  Both  Methodists  and  Catholics  maintain  the 
principle  that  while  preaching  and  the  sacraments  call  for  the  holiness  of  the  minister,  it  is  not  the 
minister’s  worthiness  that  makes  them  effective,  but  the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

121.  Methodists  and  Catholics  affirm  the  collegial’  and  ‘connectional’  character  of  ministry. 
The  ordained  minister  does  not  work  in  isolation,  but  in  partnership  and  cooperation  not  only 
with  other  ministers  but  also  with  all  members  of  the  church,  who  by  their  Christian  vocation 
have  gifts  from  God  for  service.  The  nature  of  every  Christian  ministry  is  to  serve,  and  its  goal  is 
to  build  up  in  love. 

122.  Chosen  from  among  the  people,  ordained  ministers  represent  the  people  before  God  as 
they  bring  together  the  prayers  of  the  community.  Entrusted  with  the  pastoral  care  of  the  commu- 
nity, they  act  in  Christ’s  name  and  person  as  they  lead  the  people  in  prayer,  proclaim  and  explain 
the  word,  and  administer  the  sacraments  of  faith.  They  transmit  what  they  have  received:  the  good 
news  as  taught  from  apostolic  times,  the  sacraments  as  signs  and  instruments  of  the  Lord’s  saving 
presence  and  action,  the  call  to  holiness  that  the  Holy  Spirit  addresses  to  all. 
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123.  For  Catholics,  ordination  is  a sacrament.  Although  Methodists  are  accustomed  to  reserve 
the  term  ‘sacrament’  for  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  they  look  upon  ordination  as  an  effective 
sign  by  which  the  grace  of  God  is  given  to  recipients  for  their  ministry. 

124.  Catholics  and  Methodists  agree  that  ordained  ministry  is  a means  of  grace  through  which 
Christ  continues  to  lead  and  serve  his  people.  By  ordination,  a new  and  permanent  relation- 
ship with  Christ  and  his  Church  is  established.  The  minister  participates  in  Christ’s  ministry  and 
acts  in  Christ’s  name.  Ordained  ministry  is  the  ministry  of  Christ  himself,  whose  representative 
the  minister  is.  The  authentic  minister  communicates  Christ  to  people.  Together  we  recognise 
that  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd  shares  his  pastoral  care  with  others.  In  the  pastoral  care  that  is 
extended  to  them  the  faithful  perceive  themselves  to  be  led  by  the  Good  Shepherd  who  gave  his 
life  for  the  sheep.  Such  language  opens  up  the  possibility  of  a common  sacramental  understanding 
of  ordained  ministry  as  a graced  participation  in  the  continuing  pastoral  leadership  of  Christ,  as 
an  extension  of  the  incarnational  and  sacramental  principle  whereby  human  beings  become,  by  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  agents  of  Christ. 

125.  7 here  is  only  one  priesthood  in  God's  plan  of  salvation,  namely  that  of  Christ  himself  which  is 
imparted  to  the  whole  Church  as  his  body.  Catholics  and  Methodists  have  used  the  word  priesthood ’ in 
different  ways , illustrating  a difference  of  emphasis  in  their  understanding  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Methodists  have  used  it  most  naturally  of  the  priesthood  of  the  whole  Church , Catholics  of  the  priest- 
hood of  the  ordained  ministry.  Catholics  understand  there  to  be  two  proper  sharings  in  the  one  priest- 
hood of  Christ , the  royal  priesthood  of  all  the  faithful  and  the  ministerial  priesthood  of  those  called  and 
ordained  to  represent  Christ  the  priest  in  the  midst  of his  priestly  people.  This  is  a subject  which  requires 
further  discussion  between  Methodists  and  Catholics , alongside  discussion  on  the  Eucharist  as  sacrifice. 

126.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church , only  those  who  are  ordained  to  the  priesthood  can  preside  at 
the  Eucharist.  For  Methodists , the  regular  practice  is  that  ordained  ministers  preside  at  the  Eucharist , 
but  this  does  not  imply  that  a Eucharist  is  not  valid  unless  an  ordained  minister  presides.  The  rule  is 
therefore  held  to  admit  exceptions , when  the  Conference  recognises  a situation  in  which  members  of  the 
Church  are  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  Eucharist  because  there  are  no  ordained  ministers  avail- 
able, and  consequently  grants  a dispensation  to  a layperson  to  preside. 

127.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church , in  keeping  with  its  doctrine  and  tradition , does  not  ordain 
women  to  the  priesthood.  Methodists  find  no  theological  objection  to  the  ordination  of  women , and 
therefore  ordain  both  men  and  women. 

128.  Ordained  ministry  is  one  of  the  ‘ecclesial  elements’  that  we  each  look  for  as  we  seek  to 
affirm  as  fully  as  possible  the  churchly  character  of  one  another’s  community  of  faith.  There  is 
much  that  we  agree  upon  and  include  among  those  elements  of  the  Church  which  we  recognise 
in  each  other.  We  joyfully  affirm  together  that  the  ministries  and  institutions  of  our  two  commu- 
nions are  means  of  grace  by  which  the  Risen  Christ  in  person  leads,  guides,  teaches  and  sanctifies 
his  Church  on  its  pilgrim  path.  The  pastors  of  the  community  are  Christ’s  servants  as  he  provides 
grace  and  spiritual  strength  to  his  people  and  leads  them  to  the  goal  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage. 


Authority 

129.  Methodists  and  Catholics  agree  that  Jesus  Christ  alone  is  the  supreme  and  final  authority. 
To  men  and  women  sealed  by  the  Spirit  in  baptism,  gathered  in  the  Church,  Christ’s  authority  is 
mediated  through  the  Spirit,  and  hence  all  authority  that  flows  from  this  source  is  part  of  God’s 
good  gift.  Only  an  authority  given  in  love  and  received  in  love  expresses  the  deepest  meaning  of 
the  word  for  Christians. 

130.  Christ  chose  from  among  his  disciples  the  twelve  whom  he  named  apostles.  After  his 
death  and  resurrection,  he  confirmed  the  commission  of  the  apostles  and  sent  them  out  as  mes- 
sengers by  whom  the  Gospel  would  be  preserved  and  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole  world. 
In  Christ’s  name,  they  were  also  to  oversee,  guide  and  govern  the  Church  as  it  grew  and  spread 
(cf.  114-115  above). 
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131.  Methodists  and  Catholics  agree  that  the  ministry  of  the  aposdes  was  essential  to  the  proc- 
lamation and  spread  of  the  good  news  during  the  first  century,  and  that  unity  in  faith,  mission  and 
sacramental  life  can  be  achieved  only  on  an  apostolic  basis.  The  Church’s  apostolicity  involves  con- 
tinuous faithfulness  in  doctrine,  ministry,  sacrament  and  life  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament. 

132.  From  its  first  beginnings  in  the  apostles  themselves,  a ministry  of  episcope  (oversight)  has 
been  exercised  in  the  Church.  This  pastoral  oversight  has  always  included  authoritative  teaching 
and  preaching,  for  unity  in  love  and  unity  in  truth  belong  together.  As  the  community  is  renewed 
from  one  Lord’s  Day  to  the  next,  it  is  nourished  by  the  Tradition  it  has  received,  and  responsibility 
for  this  is  especially  entrusted  to  those  ministers  who  inherit  the  apostolic  function  of  oversight  in 
the  community.  This  ministry  of  oversight  entails  solicitude  for  all  the  churches,  seeking  to  ensure 
that  the  Church  remains  one,  grows  in  holiness,  preserves  its  catholicity,  and  is  faithful  to  apos- 
tolic teaching  and  to  the  commission  of  evangelisation  given  by  Christ  himself.  Methodists  and 
Catholics  affirm  together  the  place  within  the  believing  community  of  authoritative  servants  of 
communion  and  connection  in  love  and  in  truth,  authorised  agents  of  discerning  and  proclaiming 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

133.  In  the  early  Church,  the  ministry  of  pastoral  and  doctrinal  oversight  was  primarily  exer- 
cised by  bishops.  In  the  Catholic  communion,  the  college  of  bishops  united  with  the  Pope  exer- 
cises supreme  oversight.  Among  Methodists,  it  is  Conference  which  exercises  oversight  with  full 
authority.  Within  or  alongside  such  structures  of  leadership,  there  have  always  been  charismatic 
individuals  whose  personal  ministry  has  been  vital  for  the  life  of  Christ’s  Church.  John  Wesley 
himself  stands  out  as  such  a person.  Catholics  and  Methodists  affirm  together  that  God  chooses 
to  use  such  individuals  as  well  as  visible  structures  to  touch  the  lives  of  his  people. 

134.  Both  Methodists  and  Catholics  have  a strong  sense  of  the  corporate  nature  of  the  min- 
istry of  oversight.  For  each  Methodist  Church,  Conference  exercises  a form  of  corporate  episcope. 
For  Catholics,  it  is  the  college  of  bishops  united  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  that  exercises  such  a 
corporate  episcope. 

135.  The  three-fold  ministry  of  bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon  gradually  developed  in  the 
Church.  Methodists  and  Catholics  are  not  agreed  on  how  far  this  development  is  now  unchangeable. 
For  Roman  Catholics , the  three-fold  ministry  is  derived  from  the  living  Tradition  of  the  Church  and  is 
seen  as fully  consistent  with  the  written  form  of  the  Apostolic  Tradition  in  the  New  Testament.  Method- 
ists hold  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  lay  down  any  one  form  of  ministry  as  binding  for  all  times 
and  places;  they  accept , however ; the  appropriateness  of  the  three-fold  ministry  in  other  churches  and  in 
united  churches.  Methodists  and  Catholics  currently  differ  in  their  understanding  of  apostolic  succession. 

136.  For  Catholics,  succession  in  ministry  is  guaranteed  only  by  episcopal  laying-on  of  hands 
in  historical  succession.  Methodists  preserve  a form  of  ministerial  succession  in  practice  and  can 
regard  a succession  of  ordination  from  the  earliest  times  as  a valuable  sign  of  the  Church’s  conti- 
nuity with  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament. 

137.  Methodists  and  Catholics  are  committed  to  holiness  in  living,  to  faithfulness  in  teaching, 
and  to  participation  in  God’s  mission  to  the  world.  Our  ministries,  both  individual  and  collegial, 
are  means  of  grace  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  uses  as  he  wills  to  keep  the  Church  one,  holy,  catho- 
lic and  apostolic  in  its  life,  faith  and  mission.  In  our  human  frailty,  we  trust  together  in  Christ’s 
promise  to  keep  the  Church  faithful  to  himself.  As  a Charles  Wesley  hymn  reminds  us,  “Fortified 
by  power  divine,  the  Church  can  never  fail.” 

Teaching  Authority 

138.  Methodists  and  Catholics  agree  that  the  Church  has  authority  to  teach.  In  the  Church, 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  comes  to  us  through  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  apostolic  preach- 
ing, and  maintaining  God’s  people  in  the  truth  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  enduring  validity  of 
the  Church’s  credal  statements  and  conciliar  pronouncements  does  not  restrict  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  to  speak  in  new  ways  to  the  Church. 
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139.  The  Scriptures  bear  permanent  witness  to  the  divine  revelation,  and  are  normative  for  all 
subsequent  tradition.  At  different  moments  in  history,  however,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  clarify 
the  contents  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  even  to  define  the  limits  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  the  common 
belief  of  our  churches  that  there  are  those  who  are  authorised  to  speak  for  the  Church  as  a whole 
and  who,  having  carefully  listened  to  Scripture  and  Tradition,  and  to  the  experience  of  believers, 
may  say  ‘It  has  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us’  (Acts  15.38).  For  this  reason  the  Church 
convenes  in  Councils  whose  purpose  is  to  bring  into  sharper  focus  various  aspects  of  Christian 
belief.  Properly  understood,  the  decisions  of  the  ecumenical  councils  which  met  in  the  first  cen- 
turies command  assent  throughout  the  whole  Church,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  at  the 
end  of  the  patristic  era  God  stopped  enabling  his  Church  to  speak  in  such  a way. 

140.  The  whole  Church  is  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  it  is  the  whole  Church,  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  through  different  gifts,  that  the  Spirit  leads  into  all  truth.  Catholics  and  Method- 
ists both  understand  that  the  whole  Church  must  be  involved  in  discernment  and  teaching,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Lay  people  and  ordained  ministers  share  this  responsibility,  but 
in  different  ways.  Both  Churches  understand  that  while  the  gift  of  discernment  belongs  to  the 
whole  Church,  ordained  ministers  in  the  due  exercise  of  their  office  play  a special  role.  Maintain- 
ing unity  in  the  Truth  is  central  to  the  particular  ministry  of  episcope.  Methodists  and  Catholics 
differ,  however,  in  understanding  how  this  ministry  is  exercised  in  the  Church. 

141.  Methodists  recognise  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Methodist  Conferences. 
Although  they  do  not  ascribe  to  them  a guaranteed  freedom  from  error,  they  accept  their  teaching 
as  authoritative  when  it  is  clearly  shown  to  be  in  agreement  with  Scripture,  and  regard  Conference 
as  the  final  authority  for  the  interpretation  of  doctrine.  As  with  John  Wesley  and  his  preachers, 
Conference  looks  first  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  but  also  to  the  treasures  of  Christian  tradition 
and  the  experience  of  those  engaged  in  evangelism,  and  reflects  rationally  on  the  questions  faced. 

142.  The  Catholic  Church  recognises  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  especially  in  the  ‘sure  charism 
of  truth’  which  it  believes  is  given  to  the  college  of  bishops,  and  in  their  teaching  guided  by  that 
charism.  The  authority  of  ecumenical  councils  derives  from  this  charism  of  teaching  and  discern- 
ment which  the  Spirit  gives  for  the  building  up  of  the  body.  The  college  of  bishops  exercises  its 
teaching  ministry  through  discerning  the  faith  of  Christians,  present  and  past,  and  always  with 
reference  to  the  supreme  norm  of  the  Scriptures.  Catholics  believe  that  the  bishops  of  the  Church 
enjoy  the  special  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when,  by  a collegial  act  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
an  ecumenical  council,  they  define  doctrine  to  be  held  irrevocably.  Such  teaching  is  understood  as 
preserved  from  error  by  the  Holy  Spirit’s  gift  of  infallibility  with  which  the  Church  is  endowed, 
and  is  therefore  binding.  This  teaching  office  is  not  superior  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  is  its  servant. 

143.  Methodists  currently  do  not  accept  Catholic  teaching  on  infallibility,  especially  as  it  seems 
to  imply  a discernment  of  truth  which  exceeds  the  capacity  of  sinful  human  beings.  They  always 
accept  what  can  clearly  be  shown  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the  final  judge  of  i 
this  agreement  must  be  the  assent  of  the  whole  People  of  God. 

144.  One  criterion  by  which  new  developments  in  Christian  teaching  and  living  may  be  judged 
consonant  with  the  Scriptures  is  their  long-term  reception  by  the  wider  Church.  In  every  case, 
reception  of  what  is  true  is  a spiritual  process,  and  calls  for  careful  listening  to  the  insights  of  oth- 
ers. Only  the  truth  itself  brings  about  conformity  to  Christ  in  the  Spirit. 

145.  Convergence  in  thinking  about  God’s  preserving  of  the  Church  in  the  truth  (cf.  n.  63 
above)  and  even  infallibility  may  perhaps  be  furthered  by  considering  the  Methodist  doctrine  of 
assurance,  whereby  believers  receive  from  the  Holy  Spirit  an  assurance  of  their  redemption  through 
the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  agreed  on  the  need  for  an  authoritative 
way  of  being  sure,  beyond  doubt,  concerning  God’s  action  insofar  as  it  is  crucial  for  our  salvation. 

146.  There  remain  differences  between  Methodists  and  Catholics  concerning  what  part  lay  people 
have  in  the  process  of  authoritative  discernment  and  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  Catholics  locate  the 
authoritative  determination  of  teaching  in  the  college  of  bishops  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  at  its  head. 
Methodists  locate  that  same  authority  in  Conference , where  lay  people  sit  in  significant  numbers,  with 
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full  rights  of  participation  and  decision-making  Both  Catholics  and  Methodists  recognise  the  role  of  the 
laity  in  the  development  of  the  faith  through  living  it , preaching  and  teaching  it,  and  meditating  upon  it. 

147.  One  reason  for  this  variation  in  practice  is  a different  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  the  rite  of 
ordination,  which  is  linked  to  the  Catholic  understanding  of  the  sacramentality  of  that  rite.  Christ  has 
promised  his  presence  and  his  Spirit  to  the  Church,  but  the  implications  of  this  for  a fuller  understanding 
of  ordained  ministry  and  of  authoritative  teaching  need further  exploration  together.  A significant  point 
of  divergence  is  the  idea  of  a guaranteed  or  'covenanted'  means  of  grace,  and  the  grounding  this  gives  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  understanding  of  the  teaching  authority  of  the  college  of  bishops  united  with  the  Pope. 

148.  Both  Catholics  and  Methodists  affirm  that  in  calling  people  to  be  agents  in  discerning 
what  is  truly  the  Gospel,  God  is  using  them  as  means  of  grace,  trustworthy  channels.  All  forms  of 
ministry  are  communal  and  collegial.  They  seek  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  whole  community 
of  faith  in  truth  and  in  love,  in  worship  and  in  mission.  In  both  Churches,  oversight  is  exercised 
in  a way  which  includes  pastoral  care  and  authoritative  preaching  and  teaching.  Methodists  and 
Catholics  can  rejoice  that  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  the  ministries  and  structures  of  both  Churches  as 
means  of  grace  to  lead  people  into  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  authority  which  Jesus 
bestows  is  the  authority  for  mission. 

149.  Methodists  and  Catholics  agree  that  teaching  authority  rightly  exercised  is  a gift  of  God 
to  his  Church,  through  which  Christ  exercises  the  headship  of  his  body  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  words  of  the  United  Methodist  Church’s  Book  of  Discipline,  “The  heart  of  Christian 
ministry  is  Christ’s  ministry  of  outreaching  love.”This  is  especially  true  of  any  ministry  of  authori- 
tative leadership  among  Christians.  John  Wesley’s  use  of  the  phrase  “watching  over  one  another 
in  love”  challenges  all  individual  ministers  and  collegial  bodies,  especially  those  exercising  the 
ministry  of  oversight. 

150.  Moreover,  Catholics  and  Methodists  share  a common  belief  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  use  by  the  Spirit  of  recognized  bodies  for  teaching  authoritatively  to  ensure  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  which  is  believed  by  both  Methodists  and  Catholics.  Both,  in  practice,  depend 
upon  the  sure  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Petrine  Ministry 

151.  It  is  Roman  Catholic  teaching  that  to  ensure  the  indivisible  unity  of  the  episcopate,  Jesus 
Christ  set  St  Peter  above  his  fellow  apostles  as  a fundamental  principle  of  unity  of  faith  and  com- 
munion. This  is  basic  to  Catholic  belief  in  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  a primacy  to  be 
exercised  in  collegial  relation  with  the  other  bishops  of  the  Church.  For  Methodists,  the  concept 
of  primacy  is  unfamiliar,  even  if  historically  John  Wesley  exercised  a kind  of  primacy  in  the  origins 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  in  the  context  of  his  Conference  of  preachers;  today’s  Conference  con- 
tinues to  embody  certain  elements  of  this  function. 

152.  Methodists  and  Catholics  can  agree  that  Simon  Peter  had  a special  position  among  the 
Twelve,  and  that  certain  sayings  in  the  Gospels  point  to  a distinctive  role  for  Peter  within  the 
Church  as  found  in  the  New  Testament. 

153.  In  Catholic  understanding,  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  not  established  from  the 
Scriptures  in  isolation  from  the  living  Tradition.  When  an  institution  cannot  be  established  from 
Scripture  alone,  Methodists  consider  it  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  indeed  do  Roman  Catholics;  but 
Methodists  give  less  doctrinal  weight  than  Catholics  to  long  and  widespread  tradition. 

154.  For  Roman  Catholics,  being  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome  has  served  as  a touchstone 
of  belonging  to  the  Church  in  its  fullest  sense,  and  reconciliation  with  the  See  of  Rome  is  a necessary 
step  towards  the  restoration  of  Christian  unity.  Methodists  accept  that  whatever  is  properly  required 
for  the  unity  of  the  whole  of  Christ’s  Church  must  by  that  very  fact  be  God’s  will  for  his  Church. 
All  local  churches  need  a ministry  of  governance  and  leadership,  and  the  question  arises  whether 
the  whole  Church  needs  a leader  to  exercise  a unifying  role  in  service  to  the  worldwide  koinonia.  A 
universal  primacy  might  well  serve  as  focus  of  and  ministry  for  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church. 
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155.  Catholics  believe  that  each  bishop  is  a focus  of  unity  in  his  own  diocese,  and  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  the  Pope,  is  a focus  of  unity  in  the  communion  of  dioceses  of  the  whole  Church. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  serve  as  the  visible  source  and  foundation  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church, 
the  Pope  has  ordinary  and  immediate  jurisdiction  throughout  the  Church. 

156.  Catholics  also  believe  that  when,  as  teacher  and  pastor  of  all  the  faithful,  and  in  carefully 
defined  and  limited  circumstances,  the  Pope  defines  a particular  matter  of  faith  or  morals,  his  act 
of  teaching  is  preserved  from  error  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

157.  It  is  unlikely  in  the  foreseeable  future  that  Methodists  will  readily  accept  terms  such  as  infallibil- 
ity and  universal \ immediate  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the  Petrine  ministry.  The  general  idea,  how- 
ever, of  a universal  service  of  unity  within  the  Church,  a primacy  of  charity  mirroring  the  presence 
and  work  in  the  Church  of  the  Spirit  who  is  love,  may  well  be  a basis  for  increased  understanding 
and  convergence. 

158.  Clearly , increasing  mutual  understanding  and  growth  between  Catholics  and  Methodists  on 
questions  of  ordained  ministry  and  authority  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  there  are  areas  of  serious 
divergence  which  require  further  exploration  and  discussion.  Central  to  Methodist  teaching  on  the 
Church  is  the  role  of  Christian  conference  in  which  lay  people  alongside  ordained  ministers  authorita- 
tively discern  the  will  of  God  and  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  There  remain  aspects  of  teaching  and  ecclesial 
elements  which  Catholics  regard  as  essential  to  what  we  must  hold  in  common  in  order  to  have  full 
communion  and  to  be fully  the  Church  of  Christ.  These  include  a precise  understanding  of the  sacramen- 
tal nature  of  ordination , the  magisterial  role  of  the  episcopate  in  the  apostolic  succession , the  \ assurance ’ 
asserted  of  certain  authoritative  acts  of  teaching,  and  the  place  and  role  of  the  Petrine  Ministry. 

Marriage 

159.  Methodists  and  Catholics  find  much  common  ground  on  Christian  marriage  and  family  life. 
We  agree  that  the  well-being  of  the  individual  person  and  of  society  as  a whole  is  intimately  linked 
with  marriage  and  family  life.  Married  life  is  a holy  and  honourable  estate  instituted  by  God  for 
the  mutual  love  and  sanctification  of  men  and  women,  as  well  as  the  rearing  and  education  of 
children.  We  agree  that  a marriage  between  two  baptised  Christians  is  a voluntary  union  for  life 
of  one  man  to  one  woman  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  so  that  they  become  one  flesh  (Matt  hew 
19.6)  and  as  such  a sign  of  Gods  fidelity  to  his  people  and  symbol  of  the  unity  between  Christ 
and  his  Church  (Ephesians  5). 

160.  While  Catholics  speak  of  marriage  as  a sacrament  and  Methodists  do  not,  both  our 
Churches  affirm  that  Christian  marriage  is  a sign  of  a lifelong  covenant  between  a man  and  a 
woman.  Marriage  is  sacramental  in  nature  because  it  is  the  living  and  life-giving  union  in  which 
the  covenantal  love  of  God  is  made  present  (cf.  Ephesians  5.21-34).  Because  marriage  is  a sacra- 
mental covenant,  it  is  a living,  prophetic  sign  to  all  people.  The  love  and  life  of  a married  couple 
is  a particular  visible  expression  of  the  universal  loving  kindness  and  fidelity  of  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

161.  It  is  not  only  the  wedding  but  the  whole  marriage  that  is  sacramental.  The  spouses’ relation- 
ship, their  continual,  lived,  total  giving  and  sharing,  is  a genuine  sign  of  God’s  love  for  us,  Christ’s 
love  for  the  Church.  The  entire  marriage  lived  by  the  couple  is  what  constitutes  its  ecclesial  witness. 

162.  For  the  Christian,  marriage  demands  commitment,  fidelity  and  permanence.  The 
spouses’  committed  love  for  one  another  is  rooted  in  their  love  for  God  and  his  love  for  them. 
Their  communion  is  made  possible  by  the  God  who  loves  them  first.  Marital  fidelity  is  a self- 
giving that  creates  a community  of  love  and  life  and  a deeper  mutual  trust  in  which  there  can 
be  greater  freedom  and  openness  to  others.  Such  faithfulness  is  anchored  in  God  who  makes 
faithful  marriage  possible. 

163.  The  bond  of  Christian  marital  union  between  man  and  woman  is  holy  by  its  nature. 
Through  their  commitment  to  marital  partnership,  the  spouses  pledge  themselves  to  love  and 
serve  one  another  in  Christ.  Marriage  likewise  is  ordered  to  the  procreation  and  education  of 
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children.  The  marital  union  thus  grows  into  the  unit  of  the  family.  Here  the  marriage  partners  are 
associated  with  the  creative  work  of  God  who  has  blessed  and  charged  man  and  woman  at  the 
beginning:  ‘Be  fruitful  and  multiply.’ 

164.  Catholics  and  Methodists  subscribe  to  this  teaching  on  Christ's  will  for  matrimonial  per- 
manence and  fidelity \ and  this  despite  different  approaches  to  the  problems  of  marital  breakdown. 
Methodists  and  Catholics  have  different  views  on  the  possibility  of  divorce  and  re-marriage  when  a 
marriage  irrevocably  breaks  down. 


Part  3: The  Christian  Life 


Ethical  Issues 

165.  The  Christian  vocation  is  heard  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  the  Saviour,  who  instructed  his 
disciples  to  ‘be  perfect  therefore  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect’  (Matthew  5.48).  The  perfec- 
tion of  God  is  his  love,  for  God  is  love  (1  John  4.8,12).  The  Christian  is  aware  that  discipleship 
of  Jesus  means  imitation  of  him  whose  love  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  down  his 
life.  Together  we  acknowledge  ourselves  as  under  the  imperatives  of  love  that  follow  from  the 
summons  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  in  our  lives  and  in  the  world, 
and  to  pursue  more  effective  ways  of  expressing  our  faith,  hope  and  love  in  and  to  the  world  for 
which  Christ  died. 

166.  Belief  and  behaviour,  faith  and  works,  should  not  be  separated.  Issues  of  ethics  and  moral- 
ity, which  involve  the  relation  between  conscience  and  authority,  are  not  peripheral  to  but  at  the 
heart  of  the  faithful  hearing  of  the  Gospel. 

167.  Whether  conscience  is  a separate  faculty  or  the  mobilising  of  all  our  faculties  to  discern 
good  and  shun  evil,  Catholics  and  Methodists  agree  that  the  human  capacity  we  call  conscience  is 
the  gift  of  God  and  is  of  vital  significance  for  the  human  fife. 

168.  Christians  have  a duty  to  obey  the  voice  of  conscience,  as  one  of  the  ways  God  speaks  to 
human  beings,  and  to  respect  the  conscience  of  others.  Conscience  itself  needs  to  be  enlightened, 
instructed,  corrected,  and  informed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Scriptures  and  the  discipline 
of  the  Church.  Nor  can  individual  conscience  be  isolated  from  the  mind  of  the  whole  Church. 
No-one’s  conscience  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself.  People  have  both  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
their  conscience  is  open  to  authoritative  guidance  and  the  right  freely  and  faithfully  to  follow  that 
conscience. 

169.  Catholics  and  Methodists  agree  that  authority  in  the  Church  is  at  the  service  of  the 
Gospel  and  that  the  assent  of  faith  is  freely  given.  Christian  conscience  is  formed  within  the  life 
of  the  Church,  which  is  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  ecclesial  authority  and  individual  conscience 
witness  to  each  other. 

170.  We  are  agreed  in  asserting  the  importance  of  natural  law  which  God  himself  enables  us 
to  perceive.  In  this  perception,  the  supernatural  gift  of  prevenient  grace  plays  a major  part.  The 
natural  law  which  is  thus  discerned  stems  from  the  generous  provision  of  the  Creator  God.  Moral 
theologies  based  on  natural  law  and  those  which  appeal  more  direcdy  to  revelation  need  not  be 
in  conflict. 

171 . Despite  this  broad  measure  of  agreement , there  exist  significant  differences  between  our  respec- 
tive Churches  on  a number  of  ethical  issues. 

172.  Catholics  and  Methodists  agree  that  human  sexual  intercourse  has  two  equal  and  inter- 
related functions,  namely  fostering  love,  affection,  unity  and  fidelity  between  husband  and  wife 
as  well  as  that  of  reproduction.  Under  the  stress  and  strain  of  contemporary  social  and  economic 
conditions,  parents  have  a right  and  duty  before  God  to  decide  the  number  of  children  they  may 
bear,  support,  rear  and  educate.  How  this  decision  is  to  be  implemented  is  a moral  matter ; and  there 
exist  differences  between  the  off cial positions  of  our  respective  Churches  on  the  application  of contracep- 
tive methods  by  responsible  parents. 
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173.  We  agree  that  the  Holy  Scripture  affirms  the  sacredness  and  dignity  of  human  life,  and 
that  we  have  a duty  and  obligation  to  defend,  protect  and  preserve  it.  Our  two  churches  are  con- 
fronted with  complex  moral  issues  relating  to  abortion , and  with  wide  differences  between  them  in 
their  teaching  and  interpretation  which  will  require  attention  in  our  future  dialogue. 

174.  While  there  are  differences  between  Methodists  and  Catholics  on  certain  moral  issues, 
there  is  much  that  that  can  be  affirmed  together.  For  example,  both  reject  voluntary  euthanasia, 
while  recognising  that  doctors  attempting  the  adequate  control  of  pain  have  occasionally  to  use 
treatment  which  has  the  side  effect  of  shortening  life.  Both  churches  stress  the  need  for  pastoral 
care  of  the  chronically  sick  and  dying  as  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  problem  of  euthanasia. 

175.  Conformity,  in  deep  conviction,  to  Christian  doctrinal  and  moral  truth  bears  fruit  in  holi- 
ness. It  produces  that  spiritual  holiness  which  John  Wesley  oft  en  described  as  walking  even  as 
Christ  walked’. 

Christian  Hope  and  Social  Holiness 

176.  People  who  have  experienced  God’s  faithfulness  and  righteousness  will  share  what  they  have 
received  by  deeds  of  mercy  and  justice.  They  will  seek  to  shape  society  according  to  the  pattern  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Theirs  is  the  fellowship  of  the  new  creation,  of  which  they  have  received  a 
foretaste  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Never  claiming  to  build  the  kingdom  by  their  own  efforts, 
they  will  give  all  the  glory  to  God. 

177.  The  Christian  hope  is  that  humanity  will  one  day  be  gathered  into  Christ  when  the 
Gospel  has  been  preached  to  all  nations.  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  mission  of  the  Church,  there 
is  a mandate  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  visit  the  sick  and  the  prisoners,  welcome  the 
stranger  (Matthew  25.31-46). 

178.  Social  concern  is  a fruit  of  faith.  As  an  essential  aspect  of  our  calling,  Catholics  and 
Methodists  are  committed  to  serve  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  our  time,  and  they  understand 
the  Church  as  an  instrument  in  bringing  God’s  peace  and  justice  to  all  God’s  people.  As  Christ 
reached  out  to  touch  and  restore  the  lives  of  the  outcasts  of  his  society,  so  the  Church  is  called  to 
reach  out  in  his  name  to  touch  and  transform  the  lives  of  the  untouchables  and  marginalised  of 
our  world.  The  service  of  charity  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Church’s  mission.  Having  experienced 
the  loving  mercy  of  God,  the  Church  feels  bound  to  denounce  injustice  and  oppression,  to  work 
for  peace,  and  to  articulate  the  ethical  consequences  of  God’s  love  for  humankind.  To  all  cultures, 
the  Church  is  to  offer  the  ‘leaven  of  the  Gospel. 

179.  Christ  called  his  disciples  to  be  servants  of  all  (Mark  9:35).  As  a communal  sign  of  the 
crucified  Christ  in  our  world,  the  Church  is  called  to  a life  of  self-giving  love  which  seeks  always  to 
serve  rather  than  be  served;  to  a life  of  humble  and  self-emptying  diakonia  which  involves  washing 
the  feet  of  those  among  whom  we  five;  to  sharing  the  sorrow  of  God’s  people  and  suffering  with 
them  in  communion  with  the  Suffering  Servant  who  was  led  like  a lamb  to  the  slaughter. 

180.  The  power  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  lead  the  faithful  from  grace  to  grace.  As  the 
Holy  Spirit  leads  them  to  reflect  on  their  memory  of  Christ,  to  partake  of  his  memorial,  and  to 
experience  Christ  as  a present  reality,  they  are  opened  to  God’s  purpose  both  for  themselves  and 
for  the  whole  of  creation.  The  Spirit  inspires  them  to  pray  and  strive  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  God’s 
creatures,  and  so  to  protect  and  promote  the  habitat  that  God  has  given  them.  In  ways  that  are 
known  to  God  alone,  the  Spirit  is  also  present  and  active  among  those  who  have  not  heard  the 
Gospel  or  have  not  believed  it.  The  Christian  believers  trust  in  God’s  hidden  action  transforming 
the  world  according  to  God’s  ultimate  purpose. 

181.  The  Christian  hope,  nurtured  by  the  Spirit,  looks  further  than  this  earth  and  the  present 
life.  It  looks  towards  the  eternal  Kingdom,  where  God  reigns  among  the  saints  of  all  ages  and 
nations  and  tongues.  In  this  final  transformation,  the  Spirit  will  bring  to  an  end  the  trials  of  the 
Church  on  earth,  the  sufferings  of  the  saints,  and  will  bring  the  elect  into  the  glory  that  the  Father 
has  reserved  for  those  who  love  him.  Catholics  and  Methodists  hold  in  common  a glorious  shared 
vision  of  the  life  after  death  when  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  all  in  all. 
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Mary  and  the  Saints 

182.  While  all  the  baptised  make  up  ‘the  communion  of  Saints’,  they  also  recognise  the  conspicu- 
ous presence  of  divine  grace  in  specific  persons  whose  lives  and  example  testify,  even  to  the  shed- 
ding of  their  blood  for  Jesus,  to  the  transforming  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  every  generation. 
The  ‘cloud  of  witnesses’  transcends  denominational  barriers. 

183.  The  saints  who  have  passed  into  the  fullness  of  the  mystery  of  God’s  grace  are  forever 
part  of  the  Christian  community.  The  witness  and  examples  of  the  past  continues  to  be  cherished, 
and  the  saints  in  heaven  are  held  as  instances  of  Christ’s  ‘closest  love’  and  as  present  tokens  of  the 
ultimate  fulfilment  of  all  God’s  promises. 

184.  For  Roman  Catholics,  devotion  to  Mary  is  an  integral  and  important  part  of  their  Christian 
experience  and  of  Fife  in  the  Spirit’.  For  Methodists,  the  dogmatic  status  of  Catholic  doctrines  concern- 
ing the  Mother  of  the  Lord  remains  an  issue  of serious  disagreement  between  the  two  traditions.  Mary 
and  the  saints  remains  a topic  for future  dialogue  between  Catholics  and  Methodists. 

Spirituality  and  Prayer 

185.  The  faith  of  the  Christian  community  is  expressed  in  its  worship.  In  the  liturgical  assembly, 
the  Gospel  is  preached,  the  sacraments  are  celebrated,  the  faithful  are  one  in  prayer,  blessings  are 
shared,  spiritual  gifts  exchanged,  insights  communicated,  pains  and  sufferings  softened  by  com- 
passion, hopes  placed  in  common.  As  they  go  from  worship  into  the  world,  the  faithful  are  one  not 
only  in  faith  and  belief,  but  also  in  love. 

186.  In  the  presence  of  the  self-revealing  God,  people  feel  awe  and  joy,  and  are  moved  to 
express  this  in  praise,  prayer,  confession  and  commitment.  The  Scriptures  amply  attest  the  central- 
ity of  private  and  public  worship  for  God’s  people. 

187.  A Methodist  ideal  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  ‘a  theology  that  can  be  sung’.  Roman  Catho- 
lics can  appreciate  that  the  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley,  a rich  source  of  Methodist  spirituality,  find 
echoes  and  recognition  in  the  Catholic  soul. 

188.  There  is  much  in  common  at  the  heart  of  Methodist  and  Catholic  prayerful  devotion,  for 
example  devotion  to  the  five  wounds  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  and  Catholic  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  At  the  core  of  all  such  devotion  is  a desire  to  grow  in  holiness  as  perfect  love 
in  intimate  union  with  the  Risen  Christ. 


Conclusion 

189.  Methodists  and  Catholics  reaffirm  together  the  final  words  of  the  first  Report  of  the  Joint 
Commission,  in  1971:  “We  know  only  too  well  that  the  latter  stages  of  the  ecumenical  dialogue  are 
more  formidable  than  the  early  ones,  requiring  of  us  redoubled  efforts  and  devotion,  not  merely  to 
the  work  we  have  to  do  together,  the  joint  witness  to  great  Christian  values  that  we  must  give  and 
widely  promote  in  our  Churches,  but  to  the  tasks  of  educating  our  people  and  communicating  to 
them  something  of  the  joys  and  inspiration  that  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us.  As  we  look  to  the 
future,  therefore,  we  renew  our  commitments  and  reaffirm  our  confidence  in  God’s  providential 
leading,  in  which  we  have  already  been  so  richly  blessed.” 

190.  As  companions  on  the  way  to  the  fullness  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Triune  God,  Methodists 
and  Catholics  affirm  their  common  conviction  that  the  whole  community  of  believers  is  called 
together  by  God  our  Father,  placed  under  the  lordship  of  the  Risen  Christ,  united  with  Christ 
as  his  Body,  and  has  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  source  of  its  unity  of  life,  worship  and  witness.  In  the 
Father’s  purpose  for  the  Church,  each  and  every  believer  is  to  participate  in  the  mission  of  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  bringing  God’s  outgoing,  all-embracing  and  transforming  love  to  all  humanity. 
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Preface 

This  Ninth  Report  of  the  International  Dialogue  between  the  World  Methodist  Council  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  the  result  of  five  years  of  work  by  the  Joint  Commission.  The  mem- 
bers participated  in  week-long  meetings  in  the  Monastery  of  Bose  in  Northern  Italy,  in  Dublin 
and  Boston,  and  finally  in  Fulda  in  Germany.  In  each  place  contact  was  made  where  possible  with 
the  local  Methodist  or  Catholic  communities.  The  members  of  the  dialogue  prayed  together  each 
day  and  a Methodist  eucharist  and  a Roman  Catholic  eucharist  were  celebrated  during  the  week. 

This  report  deals  with  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  and  indeed  the  sacramental  nature  of  the 
Church  itself.  This  topic  has  been  dealt  with  in  passing  in  many  previous  sessions  and  was  raised 
again  in  the  last  report  of  the  dialogue,  “The  Grace  Given  You  in  Christ”,  which  in  some  way  har- 
vested the  fruits  of  previous  discussions  on  the  Church  and  related  issues.  With  this  last  report  as  a 
secure  foundation,  the  Dialogue  Commission  was  able  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  and  the  sacramental  character  of  ordination.  In  its  first  chapter  it 
also  dealt  with  the  sacramental  nature  of  the  Church  itself.  All  of  these  were  discussed  in  the  light 
of  the  paschal  mystery  of  Christ,  his  death  and  resurrection  for  the  salvation  of  all,  which  is  always 
at  the  heart  of  sacramental  reality. 

During  the  week-long  meetings  of  the  dialogue,  the  participants  grew  in  friendship  and 
mutual  understanding.  This  friendship  has  in  many  cases  developed  over  fifteen  years.  The  mutual 
understanding  is  the  result  of  serious,  honest  dialogue  which,  being  authentically  ecumenical,  does 
not  involve  any  compromise  or  ambiguity. 

It  is  always  the  hope  of  those  who  participate  in  the  dialogue  that  the  Report  will  be  recognized  by 
Methodists  and  Catholics  as  an  adequate  and  accurate  expression  of  their  own  faith.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  many  may  have  the  joy  experienced  by  the  participants  in  the  dialogue  of  discovering  that  their 
faith  in  these  sacramental  realities  is  to  a large  extent  a shared  faith.  There  are  many  questions  still 
remaining  to  be  studied,  but  once  again,  this  Report  is  submitted  to  the  World  Methodist  Council 
and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted  as  a 
further  step  along  the  way  to  full  communion  between  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Professor  Geoffrey  Wainwright  Bishop  Michael  Putney 

Methodist  Co-Chair  Catholic  Co-Chair 

Scriptural  Meditation 


Philippians  2:1-11 

If  then  there  is  any  encouragement  in  Christ , any  consolation  from  love , any  sharing  in  the  Spirit,  any 
compassion  and  sympathy , 2 make  my  joy  complete:  be  of  the  same  mind,  having  the  same  love,  being  in 
full  accord  and  of  one  mind.  3 Do  nothingfrom  selfish  ambition  or  conceit,  but  in  humility  regard  others  as 
better  than  yourselves.  4 Let  each  of  you  look  not  to  your  own  interests,  but  to  the  interests  of  others.  5 Let 
the  same  mind  be  in  you  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus, 6 who,  though  he  was  in  the form  of  God,  did  not  regard 
equality  with  God  as  something  to  be  exploited,  7 but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a slave,  being 
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born  in  human  likeness.  And  being  found  in  human  form , 8 he  humbled  himself and  became  obedient  to  the 
point  of death — even  death  on  a cross. 9 Therefore  God  also  highly  exalted  him  and  gave  him  the  name  that 
is  above  every  name, 10  so  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bend,  in  heaven  and  on  earth  and 
under  the  earth, 11  and  every  tongue  should  confess  that Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father} 

1.  This  text  “offers  so  much  in  so  few  verses”;  it  is,  in  fact,  “a  little  compendium  of  Pauline 
testimony”.1 2  St  Paul  compactly  presents  the  entire  sweep  of  the  drama  of  salvation  won  through 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  paschal  mystery  of  his  death  and  exalta- 
tion. He  does  so  in  the  context  of  urging  the  Philippians  to  be  loving  and  selfless  in  their  relations 
with  one  another.  The  decisive  point  is  that  the  single  “mind”  that  he  urges  them  to  have  is  the  very 
mind  that  was  “in  Christ  Jesus”  (v.  5),  and  the  way  in  which  they  will  have  the  mind  of  Christ  is  by 
living  “in  Christ”  (v.  1),  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  that  Paul  consistently  gave  to  his  commu- 
nities (e.g.  Rom  6:11;  1 Cor  1:30;  Gal  3:28;  Eph  1:3-10;  Col  1:14-18).  Living  in  Christ  will  instil 
in  them  the  very  attitudes  and  behaviour  of  their  Lord;  his  loving  humility  and  selfless  obedience 
will  sustain  theirs,  and  by  sharing  his  cross  they  will  also  share  his  resurrection  (cf.  Rom  6:3-4). 

2.  In  w.  1-4  Paul  uses  his  rhetorical  skills  to  encourage  the  Philippian  church  to  strive  for 
unity.  In  fact,  Pauls  call  to  unity  is  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Philippians  with  Christ  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  the  Christian  community.  Such  fellowship  is  already  given  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  Christians  (those  who  are  “in  Christ”),  in  every  place  and  time,  are  called  to  manifest  it.  Thus, 
in  four  successive  clauses,  each  governed  by  the  opening  “If”,  he  powerfully  impresses  upon  the 
Philippians  that  they  are  indeed  the  recipients  of  Christ’s  encouragement  and  love,  members  of  an 
extraordinary  fellowship  created  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  objects  of  God’s  affection  and  compas- 
sion. As  a result,  they  should  pay  attention  to  God’s  appeal  through  him  to  strive  for  harmony  and 
humility.  Paul  is  not  seeking  after  uniformity  of  opinion  here.  He  does  not  ask  that  the  Philip- 
pians all  think  alike.  Rather  he  asks  that  they  strive  for  an  inner  regard  for  each  other  that  is  full 
of  love.  He  asks  that  they  all  possess  a common  spirit,  share  a common  affection  for  each  other, 
have  a common  desire  to  live  together  in  harmony  by  renouncing  a party-spirit  that  is  coupled 
with  vain  conceit  and  self-interest,  and  adopt  a humble  attitude  that  regards  others  as  better  than 
themselves.  In  short,  he  asks  that  they  have  “one  mind”  (v.  2),  namely  the  same  mind  that  was  “in 
Christ  Jesus”  (v.  5).  With  a shared  love  and  a common  mind,  unity  thrives,  the  Church  grows,  and 
the  individual  Christian  is  strengthened  in  faith. 

3.  Verses  6-11  are  generally  regarded  by  commentators  as  an  early  Christian  hymn  about  Jesus. 
This  is  suggested  by  the  way  the  passage  begins,  the  rhythmic  cadence  of  its  words,  the  strophic 
patterning  of  its  sentences,  the  uniqueness  of  its  vocabulary,  etc.  The  source  of  its  ideas  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  as  preserved  in  the  gospel  tradition  (see  especially  John 
13:3-17;  Matt  16:25-26;  18:4;  23:12;  Luke  14:11;  18:4).  The  heart  of  this  hymn  is  the  very  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  The  Philippians  had  been  acting  in  a spirit  of  ambition,  thinking  themselves  better  than  oth- 
ers, believing  that  they  were  above  serving  their  fellows,  concerned  about  how  they  might  promote 
themselves  and  get  ahead  without  giving  adequate  attention  to  the  welfare  of  their  neighbour 
(w.  1-4).  The  Christ  depicted  in  this  hymn,  however,  challenges  every  one  of  those  false  values 
of  the  Philippians.  He  becomes,  therefore,  for  Paul  the  ultimate  guide  to  authentic  living.  This 
Christ-hymn  (w.  6-11)  presents  Jesus  as  the  supreme  example  of  the  humble,  self-sacrificing,  self- 
denying,  self-giving  service  that  Paul  has  just  been  urging  the  Philippians  to  practise  in  their  rela- 
tions with  one  another.  Although  the  hymn  originally  may  have  been  composed  for  christological 
or  soteriological  reasons,  Paul’s  motive  in  using  it  here  is  primarily  ethical  and  ecclesiological.  The 
Philippians  are  to  behave  in  a Christ-like  way,  and  they  will  do  so  by  living  “in  Christ”  and  having 
the  mind  of  Christ. 


1.  New  Revised  Standard  Version.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  subsequent  scripture  citations  are  from  this  version. 

2.  Karl  Barth,  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (Richmond,  Va.:  John  Knox  Press,  1962),  p.  49. 
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5.  The  hymn  begins  by  describing  Christ  before  the  incarnation — he  shared  the  nature  of  God 
and  was  equal  with  God.  Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  the  true  nature  of  God  is  not  to  pos- 
sess all  things  and  to  hold  them  to  himself,  but  rather  to  give  them  generously  for  the  enrichment 
of  others.  This  is  demonstrated  by  Christ,  who  did  not  cling  to  the  high  position  that  was  his  by 
right,  but  rather  stepped  down  from  it.  That  is  to  say,  he  deliberately  placed  himself  in  the  hum- 
blest of  positions:  he  who  was  in  the  form  of  God  took  human  form  and  became  a fully  human 
being — a slave,  even — so  that  he  might  serve  others. 

6.  In  the  self-humbling  act  of  the  incarnation,  God  became  man  and  set  himself  wholly  to  seek 
the  advantage  and  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellows.  It  was  never  the  intent  of  Christ  to  fight  for 
his  own  honour  and  rights,  but  through  self- surrender,  self-renunciation  and  self-sacrifice  to  strive 
for  the  honour  and  rights  of  others.  To  obey,  as  a slave  must  obey,  was  his  delight.  So  radical  was 
his  obedience  that  he  did  not  withdraw  it  even  when  he  was  faced  with  death — the  most  cruel 
of  deaths,  death  by  crucifixion.  On  the  cross  Jesus  was  completely  powerless,  in  a total  state  of 
emptiness.  Like  the  Suffering  Servant  (cf.  Isa  42:1-7;  49:1-6;  50:4-9;  52:13-53:12),  whose  image 
stands  in  the  background  of  this  hymn,  Jesus  freely  laid  down  his  life  out  of  obedience  and  fidelity 
to  God,  making  himself  truly  a man  for  others.  Like  the  Servant,  also,  he  was  ultimately  upheld 
by  God,  “highly  exalted”  (v.  9),  and  established  as  “a  covenant  to  the  people”  and  “a  light  to  the 
nations”  (Isa  42:6). 

7.  Jesus  established  the  Eucharist  as  the  celebration  and  renewal  of  that  covenant  (cf.  Matt 
26:28;  Mark  14:24),  new  and  everlasting,  by  means  of  which  his  followers  would  enjoy  com- 
munion ( koinonia ) in  his  body  and  blood  (lCor  10:16),  and  thereby  truly  live  in  Christ  (cf. 
John  6:56).  Baptism  is  the  sacrament  which  first  imparts  this  incorporation  in  Christ.  The  bap- 
tized must  consider  themselves  as  “dead  to  sin  and  alive  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Rom  6:11). 
This  present  report  considers  in  detail  how  Catholics  and  Methodists  understand  Baptism  and 
Eucharist  as  giving  and  sustaining  life  in  Christ,  and  more  particularly  as  giving  and  sustaining 
a participation  in  Christ’s  saving  death  and  resurrection.  It  also  considers  how  Catholics  and 
Methodists  understand  the  nature  and  role  of  ordained  ministers  in  the  Church,  those  who  go 
out  in  mission  to  preach  the  gospel  and  baptize  (Matt  28:19),  and  who  also  lead  the  people  of 
God  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  (cf.  Luke  22:19;  1 Cor  11:24-25).  It  is  by  the  Word, 
Baptism  and  Eucharist  that  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  live  in  him.  These  questions 
are  vital  for  unity,  peace  and  reconciliation  in  the  Church  today,  because  what  Paul  teaches  the 
Philippians  is  still  true,  namely  that  it  is  by  living  in  Christ  and  in  his  paschal  mystery  that  the 
Church  finds  its  unity  and  peace. 

8.  In  the  divine  economy,  it  is  by  giving  that  a person  receives,  by  losing  his  life  that  he  finds  it, 
by  dying  that  he  lives,  by  humbling  himself  that  he  is  exalted.  This  is  Paul’s  message  to  the  Philip- 
pians, and  he  delivers  it  so  eloquently  in  the  form  of  a hymn.  The  final  statements  of  the  hymn  (w. 
10-11)  are  of  great  christological  significance,  and  they  also  suggest  that  it  is,  in  fact,  by  living  in 
Christ  and  in  his  paschal  mystery  that  Christians  give  true  worship  to  Christ.  It  is  by  letting  the 
same  mind  be  in  them  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  Paul  has  just  urged  (v.  5),  that  the  Philippians 

j will  truly  bend  the  knee  to  Christ,  as  he  now  insists  that  they  and  all  creatures  must  (v.  10).  These 
final  verses  confirm  what  Peter  had  preached  (Acts  2:36),  that  God  made  Jesus,  whom  men  cruci- 
fied, both  Lord  and  Christ.  He  is  to  be  served  by  all,  the  object  of  universal  worship.  It  is  possible 
that  some  beings  might  refuse  to  yield  to  Christ  as  king,  might  refuse  to  own  his  sovereignty  over 
them.  But  whenever  anyone  does  confess  openly  and  gladly  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  the  Father  is 
glorified  (v.  11),  and  his  purposes  are  fulfilled.  Ultimately,  all  things  are  to  be  subjected  to  Christ, 
“every  knee  ...  in  heaven  and  on  earth  and  under  the  earth”  is  to  bend  at  his  name  (v.  10),  and 
all  things  are  to  be  united  in  him,  “things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth”  (Eph  1:10),  all  of  them 
reconciled  to  God  through  Christ,  who  brought  peace  “through  the  blood  of  his  cross”  (Col  1:20). 
Then,  “when  all  things  are  subjected  to  him, . . . the  Son  himself  will  also  be  subjected  to  the  one 
who  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  him,  so  that  God  may  be  all  in  all”  (1  Cor  15:28). 
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I.The  Paschal  Mystery  of  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ 

9.  “Go  into  all  the  world  and  proclaim  the  Good  News  to  the  whole  creation”  (Mark  16:15).  From 
these  parting  words  of  Jesus  at  his  ascension,  Christians  believe  that  the  whole  world  needs  to 
hear  the  good  news,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  St  Paul  summarized  as  “Jesus  Christ,  raised 
from  the  dead,  a descendant  of  David”  (2  Tim  2:8).  In  other  words,  Jesus  not  only  preached  the 
good  news,  he  is  the  good  news,  the  saviour  (cf.  Luke  2:11),  the  one  who  “takes  away  the  sin  of  the 
world”  (John  1:29).  Christians  believe  that  it  is  sin  that  has  brought  death  into  the  world  (cf.  Rom 
5:12),  because  God  is  the  source  of  all  life  (cf.  Gen  1-2)  and  sin  rejects  God  and  cuts  us  off  from 
him.  Left  to  ourselves,  human  beings  cannot  break  free  from  the  cycle  of  sin  and  death.  “I  can  will 
what  is  right,  but  I cannot  do  it.  For  I do  not  do  the  good  I want,  but  the  evil  I do  not  want  is  what 
I do. . . . Wretched  man  that  I am!  Who  will  rescue  me  from  this  body  of  death?”  (Rom  7:18-19, 
24). To  this  heartfelt  question,  St  Paul  cries  out  the  answer  he  has  been  graced  to  discover:  “Thanks 
be  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord!”  (Rom  7:25). 

10.  To  save  us  and  to  reconcile  us  to  himself  (cf.  2 Cor  5:18),  God  sent  his  own  Son,  “who  in 
every  respect  [was]  tested  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin”  (Heb  4:15;  cf.  1 John  3:5),  “a  lamb  without 
defect  or  blemish”  (1  Pet  1:19).  Truly  divine  but  truly  human  too,3  “a  descendant  of  David”,  he 
died  in  solidarity  with  sinful  humanity,  “obedient  to  the  point  of  death — even  death  on  a cross” 
(Phil  2:8).  God  then  raised  him  from  the  dead,  “highly  exalted  him  and  gave  him  the  name  that 
is  above  every  name,  so  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bend,  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
and  under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father”  (Phil  2:9-11).  The  cycle  of  sin  and  death  is  therefore  now  broken.  In  the  gracious 
plan  of  God,  the  Son  took  our  human  nature  “so  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  the  one  who 
has  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil,  and  free  those  who  all  their  lives  were  held  in  slavery  by 
the  fear  of  death”  (Heb  2:14-15).  Christ  “loved  us  and  gave  himself  up  for  us,  a fragrant  offering 
and  sacrifice  to  God”  (Eph  5:2),  and  the  Father  raised  him  up  in  the  Spirit  (cf.  Rom  8:11).  “Christ 
is  risen!” — this  is  the  very  core  of  the  good  news — and  through  his  death  and  resurrection  we  are 
freed  from  our  bondage  so  as  to  live  in  the  fulness  of  life  for  which  God  made  us.  Jesus  said:  “I 
came  that  they  may  have  fife,  and  have  it  abundantly”  (John  10:10). 

11.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  “mystery”  refers  to  “God’s  hidden  plan  of  salvation 
now  revealed  in  the  incarnate  Christ”.4  Since  that  plan  centres  on  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  since  the  early  Christians  applied  to  the  events  of  Easter  the  term  Pascha , which 
originally  referred  to  the  Jewish  Passover,  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  and  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  our  salvation  was  won  thereby  is  often  called  the  “paschal  mystery”.  “The  Church 
did  not  create  itself:  ‘It  originated  in  the  redemptive  act  of  God  in  Christ;  and  it  lives  in  union 
with  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection,  comforted,  guided  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit’.  As 
members  of  Christ’s  Church,  in  communion  with  Christians  throughout  the  ages,  we  believe 
that  we  continue  even  today  to  share  in  the  life  and  paschal  mystery  of  the  incarnate  Son, 
upheld  by  the  Spirit  of  God”.5  The  relationship  that  each  Christian  and  the  Church  at  large  has 
to  the  paschal  mystery  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  the  subject  of  this  present  joint 
study  by  Catholics  and  Methodists. 

12.  St  Paul  expressed  the  heart  of  Christian  living  when  he  said:  “it  is  no  longer  I who  live,  but 
it  is  Christ  who  lives  in  me”  (Gal  2:20).  To  this  Christ  he  had  surrendered,  such  that  quite  simply 
his  life  now  was  Christ:  “For  to  me,  living  is  Christ”  (Phil  1:21).  More  specifically,  he  made  it  plain 
that  it  was  Christ  crucified  who  was  living  in  him.  Indeed  he  said:  “I  have  been  crucified  with 
Christ  [literally:  co-crucified]; . . . the  life  I now  live  in  the  flesh  I live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me”  (Gal  2:19-20).  But  the  Christ  who  was  crucified  has  been 


3.  Compare  the  definition  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

4.  Seoul  §48;  cf.  Rom  16:25-27;  Eph  1:3-10;  3:8-10;  Col  1:25-27. 

5.  Seoul  §52,  incorporating  a quotation  from  Nairobi  §3. 
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raised,  and  Paul  knew  that  the  resurrection  was  also  at  work  in  him.  All  the  baptized  have  been 
“raised  with  Christ”  (literally:  co-raised;  Col  2:12;  3:1).  As  a result,  they  must  consider  themselves 
“dead  to  sin  and  alive  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Rom  6:11).  This  new  life,  lived  in  intimate  union 
with  Christ  and  with  his  death  and  resurrection,  is  already  the  beginning  of  eternal  life;  the  “mys- 
tery” long  hidden  but  now  revealed  is  “Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory”  (Col  1:27). 

13.  How  do  Christians  live  “in  union  with  Christs  death  and  resurrection”?6  This  is  clearly  a 
fundamental  question,  and  one  to  which  Catholics  and  Methodists  must  be  able  to  give  a united 
answer  if  we  are  to  establish  between  us  the  “full  communion  in  faith,  mission  and  sacramental 
life”7  that  we  seek.  Full  communion  must  necessarily  be  a full  communion  in  Christ  and  in  the 
“paschal  mystery”.  Already  we  can  agree  that  Christian  faith  is  fundamentally  faith  in  Christ  who 
loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us  (cf.  Gal  2:20);  that  Christian  mission  is  the  preaching  of  “Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified”  (1  Cor  2:2),  “Jesus  Christ,  raised  from  the  dead”  (2  Tim  2:8);  and  that 
by  means  of  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Eucharist  we  participate  in  Christ  and  in  his  death 
and  resurrection.  Christians  are  baptized  “into  his  death  ...  so  that,  just  as  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  too  might  walk  in  newness  of  life”  (Rom  6:3-4),  and  in 
the  Eucharist  we  receive,  as  Jesus  taught,  his  flesh  “for  the  life  of  the  world”  (John  6:51),  and  his 
blood  “poured  out  for  many  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins”  (Matt  26:28). 

14.  First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  union  with  Christ  is  of  itself  union  with  his 
death  and  resurrection.  To  live  a life  “hidden  with  Christ  in  God”  (Col  3:3)  is  of  itself  to  share 
in  his  paschal  mystery.  We  do  not  need  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  Christ  himself  in  order  to  find 
his  death  and  resurrection.  They  are  not  only  in  the  past  while  he  is  in  the  present.  Though  they 
were  accomplished  in  the  past,  his  death  and  resurrection  are  now  embodied  in  the  living  Lord  of 
our  faith.  The  scriptures  make  it  plain  that  it  was  “necessary  that  the  Messiah  should  suffer  these 
things  and  then  enter  into  his  glory”  (Luke  24:26),  and  that  the  risen  Lord  bears  the  marks  of  his 
sacrifice  for  evermore  (cf.  John  20:20, 27;  Rev  5:6).  He  has  now  taken  his  place  as  high  priest  in  the 
heavenly  sanctuary,  bearing  the  blood  by  which  he  secured  an  eternal  redemption,  and  interceding 
henceforth  “to  save  those  who  approach  God  through  him”(Heb  7:24-25;  cf.  5:10;  8:1-2;  9:11-12; 
12:24).  The  song  of  the  saints  in  heaven  is  and  always  will  be  a celebration  of  his  victory:  “Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slaughtered  to  receive  power  and  wealth  and  wisdom  and  might  and  honour 
and  glory  and  blessing!”  (Rev  5:12).  In  other  words,  Christ  and  his  sacrifice  and  his  victory  are  one 
and  inseparable.  Any  encounter  now  with  the  living  Lord  is  therefore  immediately  an  encounter 
with  the  mystery  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  as  the  apostles  discovered  on  Easter  evening  when 
the  risen  Jesus  appeared  among  them  and  showed  them  the  marks  of  his  wounds  (cf.  John  20: 
19-29).  To  live  in  union  with  Christ  is  to  live  in  union  with  his  death  and  resurrection.  Participat- 
ing in  Christ  we  participate  also  in  the  paschal  mystery,  “always  carrying  in  the  body  the  death  of 

j Jesus,  so  that  the  life  of  Jesus  may  also  be  made  visible  in  our  bodies”  (2  Cor  4:10).  St  Paul  showed 
the  way  for  all  Christians  when  he  said:  “I  want  to  know  Christ  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection 
and  the  sharing  of  his  sufferings  by  becoming  like  him  in  his  death,  if  somehow  I may  attain  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead”  (Phil  3:10-11). 

15.  That  desire  is  expressed  at  our  Baptism  and  renewed  every  time  we  celebrate  the  Eucha- 
rist. Our  life  in  Christ  begins  sacramentally  in  Baptism;  and  the  Eucharist,  in  which  we  receive 
“the  flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  suffered  for  our  sins,  and  which  the  Father  in  his 
goodness  raised  up  again”,8  nourishes,  strengthens  and  sustains  that  life.  The  Eucharist  is  there- 
fore, as  St  Ignatius  of  Antioch  said,  “the  medicine  of  immortality,  the  antidote  against  death,  by 
which  we  live  in  Jesus  Christ  for  evermore”.9  John  Wesley  regarded  human  sin  as  a disease  and 


6.  Seoul  §52;  Nairobi  §3. 

7.  Nairobi  §20;  Seoul  §98,  §144.2. 

8.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Smyrnaeans , 7. 

9.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Ephesians , 20. 
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admired  the  idea  of  St  Ignatius,10  St  Clement  of  Alexandria* 11  and  other  Fathers,  that  Christ  is  the 
physician  who  heals  humanity,  both  body  and  soul.12  In  one  of  his  hymns,  Charles  Wesley  wrote: 
“Let  thy  blood  the  med  cine  be”.13 

16.  The  Church  is  the  communion  of  those  who,  having  heard  the  Word  and  responded  in  faith 
(cf.  Rom  10:14-17),  live  in  Christ  for  evermore,  through  the  washing  of  Baptism  and  the  suste- 
nance of  Word  and  Eucharist.  Some  Church  Fathers  saw  Baptism  and  Eucharist  as  signified  in 
the  water  and  blood,  respectively,  that  sprang  from  the  side  of  Christ  on  the  cross  (cf.  John  19:34), 
and  taught  that  the  Church  was  formed  from  the  side  of  Christ  as  Eve  was  formed  from  the  side 
of  Adam.14  The  Church  is  thus  Christs  bride,  for  whom  he  gave  himself  up,  so  as  to  wash  her  and 
take  her  to  himself  (cf.  Eph  5:25-27).  The  Church  is  also  Christ’s  body  (cf.  1 Cor  12:12-30),  as 
Paul  discovered  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  when  the  risen  Jesus  spoke  from  heaven  and  said  to  him: 
“Why  do  you  persecute  me?”  (Acts  9:4-5).  He  discovered  that  Christ  is  present  in  his  followers;  he 
lives  in  them  and  they  five  in  him  as  Jesus  himself  taught  in  St  John’s  gospel:  “Those  who  eat  my 
flesh  and  drink  my  blood  abide  in  me,  and  I in  them”  (John  6:56).  St  Augustine  later  spoke  of  the 
head  and  the  body  as  forming  unus  Christas,15  the  totus  Chris  tus}6 

17.  Methodists  and  Catholics  hold  this  scriptural  and  patristic  teaching  in  common,  as  a pre- 
cious shared  heritage.  Together  they  affirm  that  we  are  saved  by  participating  in  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  that  the  Church  is  the  communion  of  those  who,  being  members  of 
Christ  (cf.  1 Cor  6:15;  12:27),  are  also  members  one  of  another  (cf.  Rom  12:5).  This  membership 
is  given  by  Baptism  and  renewed  in  the  Eucharist,  and  these  sacraments  are  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace  and  salvation  (cf.  Mark  16:16;  John  6:53).  The  Church  is  the  body  and  the  bride  of  Christ,17 
the  communion  of  salvation. 

18.  As  well  as  being  essentially  social,  salvation  is  also  essentially  bodily,  as  the  abundant  ref- 
erences already  made  to  Christ’s  bodily  nature  and  his  suffering,  death  and  resurrection  amply 
show.  It  is  not  just  our  souls  that  are  saved;  Christians  believe  in  the  “resurrection  of  the  body”, 
too,  and  St  Paul  instructed  the  Corinthians  not  to  denigrate  the  body:  “glorify  God  in  your 
body”  (1  Cor  6:20).  Sacramental  acts  are  bodily  celebrations  of  the  salvation  Christ  has  won 
for  us,  using  physical  elements  of  creation  (e.g.,  water,  bread  and  wine,  oil),  and  always  with  a 
proclamation  of  the  word. 

19.  The  Church  will  remain  forever  as  the  body  and  the  bride  of  Christ  (cf.  Eph  1:22-23;  Rev 
21:2,  9-10).  In  this  ultimate  sense,  the  Church  is  eschatological  and  invisible,  it  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  But  Catholics  and  Methodists  believe  that  the  Church  is  also  a present  and 
visible  reality,  as  present  and  visible  as  the  water  of  Baptism  and  the  bread  and  wine  of  Eucharist, 
as  present  and  visible  as  the  preacher  of  the  good  news  and  the  gathered  Christian  community. 


10.  Cf.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Ephesians , 7. 

11.  Cf.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Paidagogos,  1, 2 (PG  8, 255B). 

12.  For  example,  in  the  sermon  “The  Trouble  and  Rest  of  Good  Men”  (Sermon  109),  John  Wesley  wrote, 
“The  whole  world  is  indeed,  in  its  present  state,  only  one  great  infirmary:  all  that  are  therein  are  sick  of  sin, 
and  their  one  business  there  is  to  be  healed.  And  for  this  very  end  the  great  Physician  of  souls  is  continually 
present  with  them,  marking  all  the  diseases  of  every  soul,  and  giving  medicines  to  heal  its  sickness”’  (WJW, 
vol.  3,  p.  533). 

13.  Charles  Wesley,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems , vol.  1 (Bristol:  Farley,  1749),  Hymn  153,  st.  4;  cf.  Hymn  159, 
st.  2:  “How  costly  was  the  medicine,  Lord,  / The  medicine  which  thy  wounds  supplied!  / That  I might  live,  to 
health  restor’d,  / My  Lamb,  my  Good  Physician  died”. 

14.  Cf.  John  Chrysostom,  Catecheses  3, 13-19  (see  also  Roman  Breviary,  Office  of  Readings,  Good  Friday). 

15.  Augustine,  On  Merits  and  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  1,31,60  (PL  44:144-145). 

16.  Augustine,  Sermon  22, 10  (PL  38, 154).  Cf.  HLS,  Hymn  129,  st.  2:  “Christ  and  his  Church  are  one,  / One 
Body  and  one  Vine,  / For  us  he  uses  all  his  powers,  / And  all  He  has,  or  is,  is  ours”.  This  is  developed  further 
below  in  Chapter  Three. 

17.  Cf.  Seoul  §§55-57. 
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The  Church  is  thus  a “complex  reality”,18  both  present  and  future,  earthly  and  heavenly,  “that 
place  where  the  first  signs  of  the  reign  of  God  are  identified  and  acknowledged  in  the  world”.19 
“Filled  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit”,  the  Church  on  earth  is  empowered  “to  serve  as  the  sign, 
sacrament  and  harbinger  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  time  between  the  times”.20  Proclaiming 
the  word,  celebrating  the  sacraments  and  living  in  charity  are  its  fundamental  activities  as  the 
body  of  Christ.  Both  Catholics  and  Methodists  believe  that  when  the  scriptures  are  faithfully 
proclaimed  and  preached  it  is  Christ  himself  who  speaks,  as  he  expounded  the  scriptures  to  the 
disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  before  breaking  bread  with  them  (cf.  Luke  24:13-35);  that 
when  the  sacraments  are  celebrated  it  is  Christ  himself  who  is  the  minister  (cf.  Luke  24:31, 35); 
and  that  the  love  that  Christians  practise  is  “the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord”  (Rom 
8:39),  the  love  now  “poured  into  our  hearts  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  has  been  given  to  us” 
(Rom  5:5). 21  The  proclamation  of  the  word  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  are  therefore 
actions  of  Christ  in  and  through  his  body,  the  Church,  so  as  to  build  up  his  body  in  love  and 
constantly  draw  new  members  to  it. 

20.  Within  this  perspective,  Methodists  and  Catholics  no  longer  polarize  word  and  sacra- 
ment, placing  them  in  separate  categories  of  Christ’s  presence  and  action,  but  rather  see  the 
profound  commonalities  between  them.  “We  believe  that  the  incarnate  Word  is  sacramen- 
tal, the  Scriptures  are  sacramental,  and  that  the  sacraments  . . . are  all  proclamations  of  the 
Word  (cf.  1 Cor  11:26)”.22  As  just  seen,  we  agree  that  the  Church  itself,  the  body  of  Christ,  is 
sacramental,23  in  that  while  being  other  than  Christ,  and  at  times  wayward,  it  has  nevertheless 
been  taken  by  Christ  to  himself  so  that  in  and  through  it  he  may  be  present  and  active  in  the 
world:  “Whoever  listens  to  you  listens  to  me,  and  whoever  rejects  you  rejects  me,  and  whoever 
rejects  me  rejects  the  one  who  sent  me”  (Luke  10:16;  cf.  Matt  10:40;  John  13:20).  By  the  same 
token,  the  Church  itself  is  a proclamation  of  the  Word,  “a  letter  of  Christ,  . . . written  not 
with  ink  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  not  on  tablets  of  stone  but  on  tablets  of  human 
hearts”  (cf.  2 Cor  3:3). 

21.  The  early  church  came  to  realize  the  fallen  state  not  just  of  humanity  but  of  the  whole  of 
creation.  The  fact  that  God  wants  everyone  to  be  saved  (cf.  1 Tim  2:4)  shows  that  all  need  salva- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  “original  sin”,  which  was  gradually  developed,  is  the  “reverse  side”  of  the  good 
news  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  saviour  of  all  and  that  salvation  is  offered  to  all  through  him.24  Adam 
came  to  be  seen  in  counterpoint  to  Christ,  the  second  Adam:  “as  all  die  in  Adam,  so  all  will  be 
made  alive  in  Christ”  (1  Cor  15:22).  But  there  is  also  a cosmic  dimension  to  salvation  in  Christ: 
all  things  were  made  “through  him  and  for  him”  (Col  1:16),  and  all  things  are  to  be  united  in  him, 
“things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth”  (Eph  1:7-10).  However,  the  creation  has  been  enduring  its 
own  “bondage  to  decay”,  suffering  at  the  hands  of  sinners,  “groaning  in  labour  pains”  and  waiting 
“with  eager  longing  for  the  revealing  of  the  children  of  God”  (cf.  Rom  8:19-22).  The  whole  cre- 
ation needs  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  God,  and  those  who  become  children  of  God,  “joint  heirs  with 
Christ”,  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom  8:16-17),  mediate  his  presence  not  just  to  humanity 


18.  LG  §8. 

19.  BDUMC  f 101,  section  1,  “Our  Doctrinal  Heritage”,  p.  44. 

20.  Nairobi  §8;  Seoul  §77. 

21.  Cf.  SC  §7;  THM,  Part  Two:  “Christ  is  Here:  Experiencing  the  Mystery”. 

22.  Seoul  §104. 

23.  Cf.  Seoul  §102. 

24.  CCC  §389.  Catholics  and  Methodists  agree  that  this  is  a salvation  by  faith,  which  is  “productive  of  all 
good  works  and  all  holiness”  (WJW,  “Salvation  by  Faith”  [Sermon  1,  III.l],  vol.  1,  p.  125);  also  Sermon  85, 
“On  Working  Out  Our  Own  Salvation”;  cf.  CCC  §§161-62).  On  23  July  2006,  the  World  Methodist  Coun- 
cil officially  associated  with  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  (1999)  by  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  and  the  Catholic  Church,  and  an  Official  Common  Affirmation  of  this  association  was  signed  by 
all  three  partners  in  Seoul. 
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but  to  creation  also.  Both  for  Catholics  and  for  Methodists,  therefore,  Christ  is  a “cosmic  Christ”, 
who  has  taken  the  Church  to  himself  as  his  body  and  acts  through  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
of  humanity  and  for  creation  at  large. 

22.  As  the  body  of  Christ,  formed  by  the  word  of  God  and  by  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
Eucharist,  the  Church  is  caught  up  in  the  twofold  movement  of  Christ  himself.  It  participates  in 
the  outward-going  ministry  and  service  of  Christ,  who  was  sent  into  the  world  because  of  God’s 
love  for  the  world  (cf.  John  3:16-17),  and  also  in  the  priestly  offering  of  himself  that  Christ  made 
(cf.  Heb  7:27;  9:26)  and  in  his  praise  of  the  Father  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Luke  10:21).  In  Christ, 
therefore,  the  Church  is  essentially  “a  community  both  of  worship  and  of  mission”.25 

23.  In  face  of  his  impending  death,  Jesus  looked  forward  to  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
said  to  the  apostles:  “the  Holy  Spirit . . . will  teach  you  everything,  and  remind  you  of  all  that  I have 
said  to  you”  (John  14:26),  “the  Spirit . . . will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth”  (John  16:13).  Then,  at  his 
ascension,  he  said  to  them:  “I  am  with  you  always,  to  the  end  of  the  age”  (Matt  28:20).  Placing  all 
their  hope  in  these  promises  of  the  presence  of  Christ  and  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  Christians 
trust  the  sacraments  that  the  Church  celebrates,  and  know  that  most  deeply  they  are  actions  not 
of  the  Church  alone  but  of  Christ  himself  in  the  Spirit.  The  sacraments  therefore  have  an  objective 
value,  which  Catholics  sometimes  stress  with  the  phrase  ex  opere  operato  (“by  the  act  performed”), 
meaning  that  the  grace  of  God  is  unfailingly  offered  when  they  are  rightly  celebrated.  However, 
they  also  enable  the  individual  to  have  a subjective  experience  of  salvation  as  the  grace  offered  is 
recognized  and  embraced,  and  this  aspect  is  more  prominent  in  Methodist  teaching  on  “assur- 
ance”. As  objective  and  subjective  aspects  of  the  same  reality,  respectively,  Catholic  and  Methodist 
approaches  not  only  can  be  reconciled  but  have  much  to  gain  by  being  drawn  together  to  comple- 
ment one  another  in  this  area.  There  is  no  need  for  Catholics  and  Methodists  to  regard  this  par- 
ticular difference  between  them  as  divisive. 

24.  Is  there  a divergence,  however,  between  Methodists  and  Catholics  with  regard  to  where 
exactly  the  Church  is  to  be  found;  what  identifies  it?  Here  again,  a difference  of  approach  has  been 
evident.  Catholics  have  tended  to  go  from  the  community  to  the  individual,  while  Methodists 
have  tended  at  times  to  go  in  the  other  direction.26  Nevertheless,  this  difference  also  must  not  be 
exaggerated;  John  Wesley  said:  “The  gospel  of  Christ  knows  of  no  religion  but  social;  no  holiness 
but  social  holiness”.27  Methodists  understand  the  Church  to  be  the  community  of  the  faithful  “in 
which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  duly  administered”.28  For  Method- 
ists, it  is  also  important  for  the  Church  to  be  in  faithful  continuity  with  the  early  church,  especially 
in  mission.29  This  description  centres  upon  the  objective  realities  of  word  and  sacraments,  but  it  is 
also  coloured  by  a Methodist  understanding  of  Christian  history  in  which  there  have  been  faith- 
filled  risks  and  discontinuities  at  various  points.30  Methodists  understand  such  discontinuities  to 
be  embraced  by  the  reforming,  renewing  and  indeed  recreating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
Church  journeys  through  history.  The  Catholic  Church,  too,  places  great  emphasis  on  the  objec- 
tive realities  of  word  and  sacraments,  and  recognizes  that  the  Church  needs  “continual  reforma- 
tion” as  it  makes  its  pilgrim  way.31  Nevertheless,  it  also  stresses  the  importance  of  visible  continuity 
in  the  Church’s  life;  it  teaches  that  “the  order  of  bishops  . . . succeeds  to  the  college  of  aposdes”,32 
and  that  the  Church  that  Christ  founded  and  entrusted  to  Peter  and  the  aposdes  after  his  res- 
urrection, “constituted  and  organised  in  the  world  as  a society,  subsists  in  the  Catholic  Church, 

25.  Called  to  Love  and  Praise:  The  Nature  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Methodist  Experience  and  Practice  (British 
Methodist  Conference,  1999)  §1.4.1;  cf.  Seoul  §98,  §124. 

26.  Cf.  Seoul  §§99-100. 

27.  John  Wesley,  Preface,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  (London:  Strahan,  1739),  p.  viii. 

28.  BDUMC  1fl03,  section  3,  Article  XIII  “Of  the  Church”,  p.  62;  also  British  Methodist  Deed  of  Union,  §4. 

29.  Cf.  John  Wesley,  Sermon  74,  “Of  the  Church”  and  Sermon  4,  “Scriptural  Christianity”. 

30.  Cf.  Seoul  §99,  §106. 

31.  UR  §5;  cf.  LG  §8,  also  LG  chapters  2 and  7. 

32.  LG  §22. 
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which  is  governed  by  the  successor  of  Peter  and  by  the  Bishops  in  communion  with  him”.33  In  that 
light,  it  is  indeed  notable  that  Catholics  and  Methodists  “nowadays  see  the  opportunity  of  setting 
Methodist  ministry  within  a more  recognisable  framework  of  apostolic  succession”.34 

25.  However,  the  bishops  whom  the  Catholic  Church  understands  to  be  in  apostolic  succession 
are  considered  as  “high  priests”  of  their  flocks,35  who  offer  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,36  “the  fount  and 
apex  of  the  whole  Christian  life”,37  and  these  priesdy  and  sacrificial  connections  have  historically 
been  problematic  for  Protestants.  Equally,  Catholics  have  generally  considered  these  aspects  of 
ordained  ministry  to  be  wanting  among  Protestants.38  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  present  text  is 
precisely  to  address  these  important  issues  in  the  hope  of  furthering  the  reconciliation  of  Method- 
ists and  Catholics. 

26.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  text  concentrates  on  the  ways  in  which  Christians  live  “in  union 
with  Christs  death  and  resurrection”39  through  the  sacraments ; the  importance  of  the  word  for  our 
life  in  Christ  has  been  treated  in  an  earlier  text  of  this  dialogue.40  Furthermore,  it  is  important  to 
state  at  the  outset  that  we  pursue  this  joint  study  with  the  clear  understanding  that  “all  persons 
depend  completely  on  the  saving  grace  of  God  for  their  salvation”.41  We  live  in  union  with  Christ’s 
death  and  resurrection  purely  by  God’s  grace  and  totally  dependent  on  Christ’s  prior  offering  of 
himself  for  us.  “In  justification  the  righteous  receive  from  Christ  faith,  hope,  and  love  and  are 
thereby  taken  into  communion  with  him.  This  new  personal  relation  to  God  is  grounded  totally  on 
God’s  graciousness  and  remains  constantly  dependent  on  the  salvific  and  creative  working  of  this 
gracious  God,  who  remains  true  to  himself,  so  that  one  can  rely  upon  him”.42  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  “a  key  point  of  agreement  between  Methodists  and  Catholics  is 
the  need  for  graced,  free  and  active  participation  in  God’s  saving  work”.43 

27.  The  following  chapters  seek  to  clarify  our  joint  understanding  of  the  sacramental  realities 
of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  with  particular  attention  to  questions  that  historically  have 
been  problematic  between  Catholics  and  Methodists.  This  opening  chapter  has  laid  foundations 
for  what  follows  by  emphasizing  our  common  understanding  of  scriptural  teaching  on  the  priestly 
nature  of  Christ,  on  the  unity  between  Christ  and  his  sacrifice,  offered  once  for  all  but  enduring 
forever,  and  on  the  unity  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  his  body  and  his  bride. 

2.  Baptism:  Participation  in  Christ's  Death  and  Resurrection 

I.  Our  Basic  Common  Affirmation 

28.  “Do  you  not  know  that  all  of  us  who  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into 
his  death?  Therefore  we  have  been  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death,  so  that,  just  as  Christ 
was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  too  might  walk  in  newness  of  life” 
(Rom  6:3-4).  It  is  the  common  scriptural  faith  of  Catholics  and  Methodists  that,  in  Baptism,  we 
are  made  sharers  in  Christ’s  paschal  mystery.  Baptism,  properly  celebrated,  joins  the  baptized  to 
Christ,  and  therefore  to  one  another,  in  spite  of  continued  historical  divisions  among  Christians. 


33.  LG  §8. 

34.  Seoul  §106. 

35.  Cf.  SC  §41;  LG  §21. 

36.  Cf.  LG  §26. 

37.  LG  §11. 

38.  Cf.  Seoul  §130. 

39.  Nairobi  §3. 

40.  Cf.  Rio. 

41.  JDDJ  §19. 

42. JDDJ  §27. 

43.  Brighton  §52. 
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29.  In  accordance  with  the  Second  Vatican  Councils  understanding  of  Baptism  as  “the  sacra- 
mental bond  of  unity”,44  and  following  the  recommendation  regarding  the  recognition  of  Baptism 
that  was  made  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  document  Baptism, , Eucharist  and  Ministry ,45 
Catholics  and  Methodists  in  many  parts  of  the  world  formally  and  explicitly  recognize  each  oth- 
er’s baptisms.  As  stated  in  the  Seoul  report:  “Our  common  Baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our  sacramental  bond  of  unity,  the  visible  foundation  of  the  deep 
communion  which  already  exists  between  us  and  which  impels  us  to  ever  deeper  unity  with  each 
other  and  participation  in  the  life  and  mission  of  Christ  himself”.46 

30.  Methodists  and  Catholics  share  certain  baptismal  practices  which  embody  our  common  faith: 

a.  In  both  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Churches  of  the  World  Methodist  Council,  people  are 
baptized  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  In  both  traditions  Baptism 
may  take  place  by  immersion  or  by  pouring,  and  there  is  no  inclination  to  accept  only  one  of 
these  modes  as  valid. 

b.  Methodist  and  Catholic  rites  of  Baptism  use  the  key  scriptural  and  traditional  language  of 
Baptism,  such  as:  the  fatherly  love  of  God;  the  saving  work  of  Christ  and  incorporation  into 
his  body;  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sin;  faith  and  rebirth  into 
new  life.  In  this  way,  our  language  testifies  that  Baptism  brings  us  into  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  Trinity. 

c.  In  both  communities  there  is  awareness  that  the  original  form  of  Baptism  was  the  baptism 
of  adults  who  were  able  to  confess  their  faith  when  they  were  baptized.  Catholics  and  Method- 
ists believe  that  God’s  saving  love  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  precedes  our 
articulation  of  belief,  and  therefore  baptize  infants  as  well  as  adults.  “Both  the  Methodist  and 
the  Catholic  Churches  consider  it  right  to  baptize  the  infants  born  to  believers.  They  encour- 
age their  members  to  take  the  opportunities  presented  to  them  to  renew  the  vows  that  they 
made,  or  that  were  made  for  them,  in  baptism”.47 

From  this  fundamental  baptismal  faith  and  celebration  arises  that  strong  sense  of  mission  and  the 
call  to  “holy  living”  common  to  both  Methodists  and  Catholics. 

31.  Through  Baptism  we  participate  in  the  paschal  mystery  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  There  are  different  emphases,  however,  between  Methodists  and  Catholics,  especially 
with  regard  to  three  issues:  the  relationship  between  Baptism  and  faith;  between  Baptism  and  new 
life;  and  between  Baptism  and  the  Church.  In  what  follows  these  three  themes  are  dealt  with  in 
light  of  one  overarching  conviction:  all  that  happens  through  Baptism  is  the  work  of  God’s  grace 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Through  Baptism,  God  gives  his  grace  and  love,  and  what  Baptism  creates  and 
achieves  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  of  the  individual  is  the  fruit  of  what  God  has  done  in  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  what  he  works  in  us  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

II.  Baptism  and  Faith 

32.  “When  you  were  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  you  were  also  raised  with  him  through  faith  in 
the  power  of  God,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead”  (Col  2:12).  This  verse  speaks  powerfully  of  our 
baptismal  participation  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection.  In  doing  so  it  seems  to  relate  Baptism 
especially  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  faith  to  his  resurrection.  This  is  not  so  much  a sharp  distinction 
between  Baptism  and  faith  as  ways  of  participation  in  Christ,  rather  it  highlights  their  inseparable 
connection:  Baptism  asks  for  faith  as  faith  asks  for  Baptism.  The  New  Testament  witness  to  this 
is  both  consistent  and  complex. 

33.  In  Acts  we  see  an  apparently  simple  connection.  Peter  closes  his  sermon  at  Pentecost 
with  the  summons:  “Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 


44.  UR  §22. 

45.  BEM,  Baptism  §15. 

46.  Seoul  §78. 

47.  Singapore  §63. 
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so  that  your  sins  may  be  forgiven;  and  you  will  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit”.  Then  it  is 
stated:  “Those  who  welcomed  his  message  were  baptized”  (Acts  2:38-41).  Similarly,  the  jailer  at 
Philippi  who  asked  the  apostles,  “What  must  I do  to  be  saved?”  was  told  “Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  you  will  be  saved,  you  and  your  household”;  and  after  hearing  the  word  of  God,  “he 
and  his  entire  family  were  baptized  without  delay”  (Acts  16:30-34).  In  other  places  the  empha- 
sis seems  to  be  more  on  prior  teaching  and  personal  conversion,  but  the  sequence  of  believing 
and  being  baptized  is  still  clear:  “Crispus,  the  official  of  the  synagogue,  became  a believer  in  the 
Lord,  together  with  all  his  household;  and  many  of  the  Corinthians  who  heard  Paul  became 
believers  and  were  baptized”(Acts  18:8). 

34.  The  Pauline  Episdes  offer  a double  perspective  on  Baptism  and  faith.  It  is  faith  that  saves, 
for  “we  know  that  a person  is  justified  not  by  the  works  of  the  law  but  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ”  (Gal  2:16);  and,  “If  you  confess  with  your  lips  that  Jesus  is  Lord  and  believe  in  your  heart 
that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  you  will  be  saved”  (Rom  10:9).  But  when  Paul  is  speaking  to 
the  believers  about  grounding  their  life  in  Christ,  there  is  a different  emphasis — on  Baptism : “But 
you  were  washed,  you  were  sanctified,  you  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
in  the  Spirit  of  our  God”  (1  Cor  6:11).  At  some  places  faith  and  Baptism  are  mentioned  together: 
“For  in  Christ  Jesus  you  are  all  children  of  God  through  faith.  As  many  of  you  as  were  baptized 
into  Christ  have  clothed  yourselves  with  Christ”  (Gal  3:26-27).  Faith  and  Baptism  are  closely 
related  and  together  are  integral  to  our  being  included  in  Gods  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ. 

35.  While  there  is  clearly  a complementary  relationship  between  faith  and  Baptism  in  the  New 
Testament,  this  is  not  a relationship  which  can  be  simply  drawn,  or  described  definitively  in  a lin- 
ear fashion  as  one  preceding  the  other.  In  a missionary  situation,  becoming  a believer  will  normally 
precede  Baptism;  but  there  are  other  instances,  notably  infant  baptism,  where  being  baptized  calls 
for  the  faith  which  embraces  what  has  been  received  in  Baptism.  In  Baptism,  as  something  which 
happens  to  us,  we  receive  what  God  has  done  for  us  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ; 
faith  describes  our  personal  acceptance  of  what  is  fundamental  for  our  life.  In  the  New  Testament, 
faith  and  Baptism  describe  two  different,  but  inseparable,  aspects  of  our  single  participation  in  the 
paschal  mystery. 

36.  The  centrality  of  faith  for  Baptism  is  clearly  evidenced  in  the  rites  used  by  Catholics  and 
Methodists.  In  a characteristic  Methodist  liturgy,  candidates  for  Baptism  (if  able  to  answer  for 
themselves)  are  called  upon  to  answer  “I  do”  when  asked,  “Do  you  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  your 
Saviour,  put  your  whole  trust  in  his  grace,  and  promise  to  serve  him  as  your  Lord?”48  Similarly, 
adult  candidates  for  Baptism  in  the  Catholic  Church  are  asked  to  affirm  their  creedal  faith  before 
being  baptized.49 

37.  However,  in  spite  of  this  common  belief,  there  are  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
relationship  between  faith  and  the  Church,  which  may  also  be  significant  for  our  understanding  of 
Baptism.  In  the  Catholic  Church  “the  faith  of  the  Church”  is  of  great  importance.  The  Catechism  of 
the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  those  who  are  baptized  know  that  “it  is  the  Church  that  believes 

first,  and  so  bears,  nourishes  and  sustains  my  faith It  is  through  the  Church  that  we  receive  faith 

and  new  fife  in  Christ  by  Baptism”.50  Methodists  would  accept  that  those  who  are  baptized  owe 
their  faith  to  the  preaching  of  the  Church.  In  Methodist  baptismal  rites  the  whole  congregation 
professes  the  faith  of  the  universal  Church  into  which  the  baptized — be  they  adults  or  infants — are 
received.51  Nevertheless,  Methodists  would  tend  to  see  faith  primarily  as  a personal  decision  to 


48.  The  United  Methodist  Book  of  Worship  (Nashville:  The  United  Methodist  Publishing  House,  1992),  pp.  88, 
96,100,111. 

49.  “Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  of  Adults”  §§  223-225,  in  The  Rites  of the  Catholic  Church,  vol.  1 (Collegeville, 
Minn.:  Liturgical  Press,  1990),  pp.  157-59. 

50.  CCC  §168. 

51.  So,  for  example,  in  British  Methodism’s  The  Methodist  Worship  Book  (Peterborough:  Methodist  Publish- 
ing House,  1999):  “The  minister  says  to  every  one  present:  ‘Do  you  believe  and  trust  in  . . . (pp.  66-67,  80, 
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believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and  to  trust  God  for  Christ’s  sake  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  dimension  is  not  lacking  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  confession  of  the  Church  will  lead  those 
who  are  baptized  to  the  conviction  that  “with  her  and  in  her  [the  Church],  we  are  won  over  and 
brought  to  confess:  T believe’,  ‘We  believe’”.52  A basic  agreement  between  Catholics  and  Method- 
ists is  evident  here,  but  also  a difference  in  emphasis  in  understanding  this  relationship. 

38.  There  is  nevertheless  common  ground  in  an  understanding  of  faith  which  holds  together 
the  personal  and  the  communal  aspects  of  believing:  “Faith  is  always  personal,  but  never  private, 
for  faith  incorporates  the  believing  individual  into  the  community  of  faith.  Such  faith  is  both  a 
personal  conviction  and  a sharing  of  what  is  held  by  the  community  of  believers.  Faith  is  neither 
merely  an  intellectual  assent  to  what  the  Church  teaches  nor  a purely  emotional  personal  convic- 
tion: to  believe  in  God  and  the  salvation  which  he  has  wrought  for  us  is  the  living  response  of 
the  whole  life  of  the  believer,  and  changes  our  lives  in  every  respect;  it  is  personal,  living  faith”. 53 

39.  This  statement  indicates  three  important  common  points  in  Catholic  and  Methodist 
understandings  of  faith: 

* Faith  is  directed  to  the  transformed  living  of  the  whole  of  life:  faith  has  the  power  to  change 
everything  in  the  believer’s  life. 

* Both  Methodists  and  Catholics  recognize  that  faith  is  neither  merely  intellectual  assent  to 
the  Church’s  teaching,  nor  only  the  emotion,  or  experience,  of  personal  conviction.  Faith  involves 
both  assent  to  the  message  of  the  gospel  and  a personal  or  affective  response. 

* Both  Methodists  and  Catholics  hold  together  personal  belief  and  the  faith  of  the  community. 

40.  There  is  a tendency  among  Methodists  to  emphasize  the  “subjective”  whereas  Catholics 
tend  to  underline  more  the  “objective”.54  This  has  a direct  implication  for  the  assessment  of  the 
relationship  between  faith  and  Baptism.  Whereas  Catholics  tend  to  describe  Baptism  as  the  root 
and  fundament  of  Christian  life,  Methodists  would  be  inclined  to  point  to  the  importance  of 
faith — both,  of  course,  without  denying  the  crucial  role  of  the  other. 

41.  During  the  history  of  the  Church  there  has  been  a constant  struggle  to  “balance”  the  roles 
of  faith  and  Baptism.  In  different  ways,  our  two  communities  have  both  worked  to  avoid  either  of 
the  extremes  described  in  the  United  Methodist  document  By  Water  and  the  Spirit:  “The  United 
Methodist  Church  does  not  accept  either  the  idea  that  only  believer’s  baptism  is  valid  or  the 
notion  that  the  baptism  of  infants  magically  imparts  salvation  apart  from  active  personal  faith”.55 
In  particular,  the  second  concern — about  the  need  for  a personal  active  faith — is  rooted  in  the 
missionary  experience  of  Wesley  and  other  early  Methodist  evangelists. 

42.  Experience  in  both  our  communities  demonstrates  that  the  fact  of  being  baptized  does  not 
ensure  active  personal  faith  (although  we  would  all  wish  to  exercise  a proper  reserve  in  judging 
too  quickly  what  “active  personal  faith”  might  look  like).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  widespread 
Catholic  practice  of  baptising  infants  is  dependent  not  only  on  a communal  understanding  of 
faith,  but  also  on  the  “well-founded  hope”,  discernible  by  the  minister  of  Baptism,  that  the  infant 
is  to  be  raised  in  the  faith  of  the  Church.56  In  the  Latin  Rite  for  the  Baptism  of  a Child,  the  cel- 
ebrant addresses  the  parents  in  this  way:  “You  have  asked  to  have  your  child  baptized.  In  doing  so 
you  are  accepting  the  responsibility  of  training  him  (her)  in  the  practice  of  the  faith”.57  Baptism  of 
infants  assumes  a continuing  catechesis  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  the  Church  commu- 
nity. Similarly,  By  Water  and  the  Spirit  states:  “The  baptism  of  infants  is  properly  understood  and 


91-92);  and  in  The  United  Methodist  Book  of  Worship:  “Let  us  join  together  in  professing  the  Christian  faith  . 
• •”  (PP-  89, 96). 

52.  CCC  §168. 

53.  Brighton  §37. 

54.  See  Chapter  1,  §15  above. 

55.  BWS  §38. 

56.  Code  of  Canon  Law  (1983),  canon  868  1/2. 

57.  “Rite  of  Baptism  for  One  Child”  §77,  in  The  Rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  vol.  1,  p.  395. 
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valued  if  the  child  is  loved  and  nurtured  by  the  faithful  worshiping  church  and  by  the  child’s  own 
family. ...  If  a child  has  been  baptized  but  her  or  his  family  or  sponsors  do  not  faithfully  nurture 
the  child  in  the  faith,  the  congregation  has  a particular  responsibility  for  incorporating  the  child 
into  its  life”.58  For  both  of  our  communities,  a serious  question  arises  then  about  how  we  attend  to 
the  ongoing  growth  in  faith  of  those  baptized.  Both  Methodists  and  Catholics  recognize  that  our 
churches,  in  many  contexts,  have  much  work  still  to  do  both  in  pre-  and  post-baptismal  prepara- 
tion and  catechesis. 

43.  Methodists  and  Catholics  share  a fundamental  sense  of  the  necessary  relationship  between 
faith  and  Baptism,  and  of  the  complexity  of  this  relationship.  There  is  much  common  ground 
between  us  here.  On  the  basis  of  this  agreement  we  can  learn  from  each  other’s  different  emphases. 
Therefore,  we  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  further  mutually  enriching  conversation,  concerning: 
the  personal  and  corporate  dimensions  of  baptismal  faith;  how  such  faith  is  to  be  discerned  and 
nurtured  pastorally;  and  specifically  the  relationship  between  believing  and  belonging — both  of 
which  are  presented,  with  varying  emphases,  as  true  aspects  of  faith  in  our  traditions.  Shared 
reflection  on  faith  and  Baptism  opens  up  questions  of  mission  and  evangelization  of  concern  to 
all  who  seek  to  be  Christ’s  disciples  in  contemporary  cultures.  The  process  of  mutual  learning 
between  Catholics  and  Methodists  may  well  help  towards  a deeper  understanding  of  the  inter- 
relationship between  Baptism  and  faith  as  God’s  ways  of  sharing  with  us  what  he  has  done  for  us 
in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

44.  These  reflections  suggest  the  importance  of  some  sense  of  journey  in  relation  to  faith.  The 
prayer:  “I  believe!  Help  my  unbelief!”  (Mark  9:24)  witnesses  to  the  ongoing  human  sense  of  being 
called  to  deepen  faith.  Personal  faith  is  not  a “thing”  received  all  at  once.  Faith  is  something  which 
matures  and  grows  in  Christian  living.59  The  rediscovery  of  the  importance  of  the  catechumenate 
as  the  proper  approach  to  Baptism,  embodied  for  contemporary  Catholics  in  the  Rite  of  Christian 
Initiation  of  Adults  (RCIA),  emphasizes  this  sense  of  the  journey  of  faith.  That  Methodists  simi- 
larly emphasize  the  importance  of  preparation  for  Baptism  indicates  that  our  communities  are 
coming  together  in  an  understanding  of  the  process  of  faith. 

Such  an  understanding  of  faith  has  consequences  for  how  the  relationship  of  faith  and 
Baptism  is  understood.  For  both  Catholics  and  Methodists,  Baptism  can  be  celebrated  for  a 
person  only  once;  but,  if  we  see  faith  as  a process  and  a journey,  it  is  easier  to  accept  that  this 
one  Baptism,  as  the  sacrament  of  faith,  may  be  celebrated  for  different  individuals  at  different 
points  in  this  journey  of  faith.  This  would  be  true  within  our  respective  communities  as  well  as 
between  them.  The  gospel  shows  Jesus  on  his  way  from  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan  to  his  “bap- 
tism” in  his  death  on  Calvary  (cf.  Mark  10:38).  This  makes  it  clear  that  Baptism  is  the  call  to 
follow  Jesus,  a vocation  to  share  his  life  and  his  suffering,  just  as  it  is  a sharing  in  God’s  saving 
acts  in  Christ’s  cross  and  resurrection.  Our  faith  is  the  openness  to  live  from  what  God  has 
done  through  Jesus  for  us. 

III.  Baptism  and  New  Life 

45.  Christians  share  in  eternal  life  through  the  giving  up  of  God’s  Son  for  us  (John  3:14-16).  This 
demands,  according  to  the  gospel,  that  we  be  “born  again”.  As  Jesus  tells  Nicodemus:  “Very  truly, 
I tell  you,  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  without  being  born  of  water  and  Spirit”  (John 
3:5;  cf.  John  3:1-16).  This  gospel  teaching  has  been  understood  by  Christians  through  the  ages  as 
linking  new  birth  both  to  Baptism  and  to  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Being  born  again  “by  water 
and  Spirit”  refers  us  both  to  a sacramental  act  and  to  the  mysterious  freedom  of  the  Spirit:  “The 
wind  blows  where  it  chooses,  and  you  hear  the  sound  of  it,  but  you  do  not  know  where  it  comes 
from  or  where  it  goes.  So  it  is  with  everyone  who  is  born  of  the  Spirit”  (John  3:8).  Scripture  thus 
presents  us  with  a perennial  question  in  sacramental  understanding,  about  how  the  action  of  God 


58.  BWS  §36. 

59.  Rio  §27. 
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and  ritual  are  related  to  one  another.  Specifically,  these  verses  raise  the  issue  of  how  Baptism  relates 
to  new  birth — or  “regeneration”.  This  question  needs  to  be  explored  by  Catholics  and  Methodists 
together  in  light  of  our  respective  traditions. 

46.  Both  Methodists  and  Catholics  believe  that  we  are  changed  in  Baptism.  In  faithfulness  to 
scripture  (e.g.,  Rom  6:3-4),  we  say  together  that  “baptism  is  an  action  of  God  by  which  the  bap- 
tized begin  their  life  with  Christ  the  Redeemer  and  participate  in  his  death  and  resurrection”.60  j 
Baptism  makes  the  baptized  into  members  of  Christ’s  Church,  and  so  opens  a way  for  them  to 
share  in  God’s  holiness.61  Baptism  is  an  irrevocable  and  divine  act:  “As  Christ  is  received  in  faith, 
original  sin  is  erased,  sins  are  forgiven,  the  baptized  are  justified  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  become 

a new  creation;  with  all  believers  they  share  the  communion  of  the  Spirit;  and  they  are  called  to 
seek  perfection  in  hope  and  in  love  through  faithful  response  to  God’s  continuing  gifts  of  grace”.62 

47.  New  life  can  only  begin  and  grow  when  the  old  life  that  impedes  the  grace  of  God  is  ended. 
Baptism  refers  both  to  new  life  in  the  Spirit  and  to  the  casting  off  of  the  old  life  of  sin.  Both  these 
aspects  of  God’s  salvific  work  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  biblical  teaching  about  Baptism.  John  the 
Baptist  had  proclaimed  “a  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins”  (Mark  1:4).  In  the 
light  of  Jesus’ death  and  resurrection,  Peter  tells  the  people  after  his  sermon  at  Pentecost:  “Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  so  that  your  sins  are  forgiven;  and 
you  will  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Acts  2:38). 

Both  our  traditions  explicidy  recognize  this  pattern  of  repentance  and  new  life  in  Baptism.  The 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  names  the  “two  principal  effects”  of  Baptism:  “purification  from 
sins  and  new  birth  in  the  Holy  Spirit”.63  The  British  Methodist  Worship  Book  describes  in  similar 
words  what  happens  in  Baptism:  “God  claims  and  cleanses  us,  rescues  us  from  sin,  and  raises  us  to 
new  life”.64  Similarly,  in  the  “Thanksgiving  over  the  water”  the  minister  prays:  “Pour  out  your  Holy 
Spirit  that  those  baptized  in  this  water  may  die  to  sin,  be  raised  with  Christ,  and  be  born  to  new 
life  in  the  family  of  your  Church”.65 

Catholic  teaching  maintains  that,  in  Baptism,  all  sin  is  forgiven,  and  in  doing  so  includes  both 
“original  sin”  and  “personal  sins”.66  Although  the  topic  of  original  sin  in  Wesleyan  and  Methodist 
teaching  may  not  be  as  explicitly  connected  with  the  theological  understanding  of  Baptism  as  in 
the  Catholic  tradition,  the  doctrine  as  such  belongs  to  the  basics  of  Methodist  belief.67  It  is  the 
clearest  expression  of  the  truth  that  “before  God  all  persons  are  lost,  helpless  to  save  themselves, 
and  in  need  of  divine  mercy  and  forgiveness”.68  Baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  God’s  unconditional 
grace  through  which  he  heals  everything  that  separates  us  from  him  and  gives  us  new  life  in  Christ 
by  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

48.  This  shared  belief  raises  a sharper  question  concerning  how  Methodists  and  Catholics 
understand  the  relation  of  the  event  or  celebration  of  Baptism  to  “regeneration”,  being  “born 
again”.  Is  regeneration  a necessary  effect  of  being  baptized?  Does  new  birth  into  Christ’s  resur- 
rected life  always  require  baptismal  celebration? 

49.  In  responding  to  these  questions,  our  respective  traditions  employ  different  languages. 
Much  of  the  classical  Catholic  language  about  the  sacraments  has  used  scholastic  formulation, 
drawing  on  scripture  and  the  Fathers.  Much  Methodist  understanding  comes  from  the  founda- 
tional experiences  of  Wesley  in  mission  and  preaching  as  well  as  from  the  historic  Anglican  legacy. 

60.  Rio  §101;  cf.  BEM,  Baptism  §3. 

61.  Singapore  §§64-65. 

62.  Rio  §101. 

63.  CCC  §1262. 

64.  The  Methodist  Worship  Book , p.  63. 

65.  The  Methodist  Worship  Book , p.  66. 

66.  CCC  §1263. 

67.  Cf.  “World  Methodist  Council  Statement  of  Association  with  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Justification”  (Seoul,  2006)  §4.1. 

68.  BWS  §16. 
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This  different  provenance  of  language  about  Baptism  requires  us  to  be  careful  in  questioning  each 
others  understanding.  Linguistic  differences  per  se  need  not  necessarily  indicate  substantial  or 
community- dividing  differences  of  belief. 

50.  Methodists  recognize  in  John  Wesleys  own  preaching  a certain  ambivalence  as  to  the 
relationship  of  Baptism  and  regeneration.  This  ambivalence  can  be  illustrated  by  his  adaptation  of 
Article  XXII  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  composition  of  Article 
XVTI  of  the  Methodist  Articles  of  Religion.  Here  Wesley  retains  the  language  of  Baptism  as  a 
sign  of  an  internal  reality,  differentiating  the  Methodist  position  from  that  of  the  Baptists  (as  he 
understood  it),  which  sees  Baptism  only  as  an  act  of  confession  by  the  baptized.  “Baptism  is  not 
only  a sign  of  profession  and  mark  of  difference  whereby  Christians  are  distinguished  from  others 
that  are  not  baptized;  but  it  is  also  a sign  of  regeneration  or  the  new  birth”.69 

51.  In  principle,  John  Wesley  shared  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  baptismal  new  birth.  In  a hymn 
written  for  the  early  Methodists,  Baptism  is  referred  to  as  a “seal”  that  makes  the  baptized  heirs 
of  redemption: 

Eternal  Spirit,  descend  from  high, 

Baptizer  of  our  spirits  thou, 

The  sacramental  seal  apply, 

And  witness  with  the  water  now. 

Oh!  That  the  souls  baptiz’d  herein, 

May  now  thy  truth  and  mercy  feel, 

May  rise,  and  wash  away  their  sin — 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  their  pardon  seal.70 

So  too  in  his  sermon  “The  Marks  of  the  New  Birth”,  Wesley  assumed  that  regeneration  is  “ordi- 
narily annexed  to  baptism”.71 

52.  However,  Wesley’s  experience  of  preaching  to  those  who  lived  no  Christian  life,  but  claimed 
that  their  baptism  meant  they  were  saved,  made  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  Baptism 
and  regeneration  sharper  for  him.  Confronted  by  the  experience  of  people’s  refusing  the  invitation 
to  a personal  faith  with  the  excuse  that  they  were  already  baptized,  John  Wesley  went  so  far  as  to 
describe  such  a routine  appeal  to  Baptism  as  a leaning  “on  the  staff  of  that  broken  reed,  that  ye 
were  born  again  in  baptism”.72  In  a later  sermon,  he  made  it  explicitly  clear  that  “baptism  is  not  the 
new  birth”  itself,  for  it  is  the  “outward  and  visible  sign”  of  the  “inward  and  spiritual  grace”,  which 
is  “death  unto  sin”  and  “the  new  birth  unto  righteousness”.  “For  what  can  be  more  plain  [in  speak- 
ing of  Baptism  and  regeneration],  than  that  the  one  is  an  external,  the  other  an  internal  work?”73 
This  distinction  lies  behind  a stanza  of  one  of  Charles  Wesley’s  baptismal  hymns,  which  declares: 

Let  the  promis’d  inward  grace 
Accompany  the  sign, 

On  her  new-born  soul  impress 
The  glorious  name  divine: 

Father,  all  thy  love  reveal, 

Jesus  all  thy  mind  impart, 

Holy  Ghost,  renew,  and  dwell 
Forever  in  her  heart.74 

53.  Wesley’s  ambivalence  over  whether  Baptism  was  itself  regeneration,  whether  rebirth  was 
effected  by  the  celebration,  has  been  carried  over  into  contemporary  Methodism.  The  language 


69.  BDUMC  f 103,  section  3,  Article  XVII  “Of  Baptism”,  p.  63. 

70.  Charles  Wesley,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems,  vol.  2 (Bristol:  Farley,  1749),  Hymn  181,  sts.  5-6. 

71.  WJW,  “The  Marks  of  the  New  Birth”  (Sermon  18, 1),  vol.  1,  p.  417. 

72.  WJW,  “The  Marks  of  the  New  Birth”  (Sermon  18,  IV.5),  vol.  1,  p.  430. 

73.  WJW,  “The  New  Birth”  (Sermon  45,  IV.  1),  vol.  2,  p.  197. 

74.  Charles  Wesley,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems , vol.  2 (Bristol:  Farley,  1749),  Hymn  182,  st.  2. 
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of  “sign”  and  “symbol”  is  used  in  the  Articles  of  Religion,75  holding  open  the  question  of  effect. 
Today  Methodists  seek  to  express  their  understanding  of  this  matter  in  terms  such  as:  “Baptism  is 
the  sacramental  sign  of  new  life  through  and  in  Christ  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Variously 
identified  as  regeneration,  new  birth,  and  being  born  again,  this  work  of  grace  makes  us  into  new  | 
spiritual  creatures  (2  Corinthians  5:17).  We  die  to  our  old  nature  which  was  dominated  by  sin  and 
enter  into  the  very  life  of  Christ  who  transforms  us.  Baptism  is  the  means  of  entry  into  new  life 
in  Christ  (John  3:5;  Titus  3:5),  but  new  birth  may  not  always  coincide  with  the  moment  of  the 
administration  of  water  or  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Our  awareness  and  acceptance  of  our  redemp- 
tion by  Christ  and  new  life  in  him  may  vary  throughout  our  lives.  But,  in  whatever  way  the  reality 
of  the  new  birth  is  experienced,  it  carries  out  the  promises  God  made  to  us  in  our  baptism”.76 

This  text  does  describe  regeneration  as  the  true  effect  of  Baptism,  while  recognizing  the  pas- 
toral reality  which  might  mean  that  this  effect  is  not  immediate  or  even  inevitable  with  regard  to 
personal  conversion  and  transformation  of  life. 

54.  Contemporary  Methodist  rites  of  Baptism  declare  a relationship  between  Baptism  and 
new  birth.  So,  the  newly  baptized  are  welcomed  by  the  congregation  with  the  words:  “Through 
baptism  you  are  incorporated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  God’s  new  creation  and  made  to  share  in 
Christ’s  royal  priesthood”. 

As  the  pastor  prays  for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  over  the  baptized,  he  or  she  refers  to  them  as  those 
“having  been  born  through  water  and  the  Spirit”.77 

There  is  a tendency  here  to  identify  Baptism  and  new  birth,  seeing  regeneration  as  an  effect 
of  grace  always  associated  with  Baptism.  This  is  not,  however,  to  say  that  new  birth  is  causally 
effected  by  the  celebration  of  the  baptismal  rite.  Wesley’s  observation  that  there  are  many  who  are 
baptized  who  are  not  (apparendy)  “born  anew” — an  observation  confirmed  still  today — makes  a 
strict  causal  link  problematic. 

55.  Methodism  recognizes  that  many  people,  especially  those  baptized  as  infants,  will  still 
need,  at  a later  date,  “to  claim  the  faith  of  the  Church  proclaimed  in  baptism  as  her  or  his  own 
faith”.78  This  touches  the  root  of  Methodist  belief.  On  the  one  hand,  Baptism,  including  the  bap- 
tism of  infants,  is  seen  as  a strong  sign  of  prevenient  grace  which  works  in  our  lives  even  before 
we  are  able  to  believe  and  to  profess  our  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  strong  conviction 
that  grace  works  toward  a personally  claimed  faith  and  that  people  should  be  invited  to  profess 
their  faith  publicly  by  word  and  deed.  This  double  conviction  concerning  Baptism  and  its  effect 
finds  a certain  structural  expression  in  the  distinction,  in  many  Methodist  communities,  between 
baptized  and  professing/confirmed  members  of  the  Church. 

56.  Catholics  emphasize  the  effectiveness  of  Baptism.  Baptism  forgives  sins,  makes  the  bap- 
tized a new  creation,  incorporates  them  into  Christ,  marks  the  baptized  with  “an  indelible  spiri- 
tual mark”  or  “sacramental  character”,  and  bestows  divine  grace.79  This  language  reflects  the  more 
“objective”  Catholic  emphasis  on  the  effectiveness  of  sacraments  ex  opere  operator  At  the  same  j 
time,  it  bears  a striking  similarity  to  the  language  of  By  Water  and  the  Spirit  quoted  above. 

57.  Catholics  recognize  that  pastoral  experience  can  appear  to  be  at  odds  with  this  belief  in  the 
objective  change  brought  about  by  Baptism.  Sometimes  the  reality  of  the  sacramental  character 
given  in  Baptism  appears  not  to  be  matched  by  a clear  sign  of  personal  regeneration — new  life — in 
the  actual  living  of  the  baptized.  In  such  cases,  Catholics  can  recognize  as  their  own  the  concerns 

75.  See  Methodist  Article  XVII,  quoted  above  in  §23.  See  also  Article  VI  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church:  “Baptism  signifies  entrance  into  the  household  of  faith,  and  is  a sym- 
bol of  repentance  and  inner  cleansing  form  sin,  a representation  of  the  new  birth  in  Christ  Jesus”  (BDUMC 
1J103,  section  3,  Article  VI  “The  Sacraments”,  p.  68). 

76.  BWS  §31. 

77.  “Baptismal  Covenant  I”,  §§11-12,  The  United  Methodist  Book  of  Worship,  pp.  91-92. 

78.  BWS  §48. 

79.  CCC  §§1263-74. 

80.  See  Chapter  1,  §15  above. 
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of  Wesley  and  of  Methodism  today,  described  earlier:  How  can  the  new  birth  be  simply  identified 
with  Baptism,  when  there  are  baptized  people  who  seem  not  to  be  living  the  new  fife  in  Christ? 
This  is  a question  of  the  subjective  effect  of  this  sacrament. 

This  shared  pastoral  concern  does  not  contradict  the  Catholic  understanding  of  the  effective- 
ness of  baptism  ex  opere  operato.  For  Catholics,  Baptism  is  always  effective  as  Gods  act  in  making 
the  baptized  a member  of  Christs  body,  the  Church.  The  “indelible  spiritual  mark”  of  Baptism  can 
be  seen  as  an  ecclesial  effect;  the  baptized  are  unfailingly  incorporated  into  the  Church.  At  the 
same  time,  the  grace  imparted  in  Baptism — the  grace  of  new  birth — bears  spiritual  fruit  in  the  fife 
of  the  baptized  as  they  grow  in  faith  and  in  maturity.  The  work  of  this  grace  can  be  impeded  by 
our  human  sin  and  weakness;  but  the  reality  from  which  it  flows — God’s  act — can  never  be  wiped 
out  by  such  failings.  This  understanding  affirms  both  the  necessary  effectiveness  of  Baptism  as  a 
divine  act,  and  the  necessity  of  growth  in  the  fife  of  grace  begun  in  this  act.  Such  growth  is  needed 
if  the  proper  end  of  Baptism,  which  is  regeneration,  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  life  of  the  baptized.  As 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  taught:  “Incorporated  in  the  Church  through  Baptism,  the  faithful  are 
destined  by  the  baptismal  character  for  the  worship  of  the  Christian  religion;  reborn  as  sons  of  God 
they  must  confess  before  men  the  faith  which  they  have  received  from  God  through  the  Church”.81 

58.  Catholics  also  recognize  that  baptismal  grace  can  be  effective  apart  from  the  rite  itself  in 
certain  circumstances.  The  ancient  traditions  concerning  “baptism  of  blood”  in  the  case  of  mar- 
tyrdom for  Christ  without  ritual  baptism,  and  concerning  “baptism  by  desire”  for  catechumens 
who  die  unbaptized,  illustrate  this.  Indeed,  contemporary  Catholic  teaching  explicitly  extends 
these  notions  to  include  those  people  who  seek  truth  and  do  God’s  will  who  are  not  yet  baptized, 
supposing  that  they  would  ask  explicitly  for  Baptism  if  they  understood  its  necessity.82  So,  when 
Catholics  affirm  the  effects  of  Baptism,  they  are  not  saying  that  the  rite  is  the  single  or  simple 
cause  of  such  effects.  New  birth  is  a proper  effect  of  Baptism,  but  it  may  precede  Baptism  or  even 
be  present  in  a person’s  life  without  their  being  baptized  at  all.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  taught: 
“All  this  holds  true  not  only  for  Christians,  but  for  all  men  of  good  will  in  whose  hearts  grace 
works  in  an  unseen  way.  For,  since  Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  since  the  ultimate  vocation  of  man 
is  in  fact  one,  and  divine,  we  ought  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a manner  known  only  to  God 
offers  to  every  man  the  possibility  of  being  associated  with  this  paschal  mystery”.83 

59.  The  Catholic  naming  of  Baptism  as  one  of  three  “sacraments  of  initiation”84  makes  clear  that 
the  baptized  person  is  called  into  an  ongoing  and  deepening  participation  in  the  paschal  mystery, 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  sacramental  fife  of  the  Church.  The  Western  Catholic  pastoral  practice  of 
separating  in  time,  for  many,  the  celebrations  of  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  first  reception  of  the 
Eucharist,  suggests  a journey  from  Baptism  towards  a deepening  fife  in  the  “new  creation”,  ulti- 
mately oriented  towards  heaven,  where  our  true  fife  is  “hidden  with  Christ  in  God”  (Col  3:3).  The 
promise  of  Baptism  is  real  and  effective;  but  it  is  a promise  which  expects  a future — a sacramentally 
formed  fife  of  commitment,  repentance,  reconciliation,  communion  and  mission:  “[Ojf  itself  Bap- 
tism is  only  a beginning,  an  inauguration  wholly  directed  toward  the  fullness  of  fife  in  Christ.  Bap- 
tism, therefore,  envisages  a complete  profession  of  faith,  complete  incorporation  in  the  system  of 
salvation  such  as  Christ  willed  it  to  be,  and  finally  complete  ingrafting  in  eucharistic  communion”.85 

60.  Methodists  and  Catholics  share  a common  context  for  their  mission  in  the  world  today. 
John  Wesley’s  instinctive  Anglican  convictions  about  the  effectiveness  of  Baptism  as  God’s  act 
were  challenged  by  his  pastoral  experience  in  evangelism.  It  is  no  less  the  case  that  both  Method- 
ists and  Catholics  face  challenges  of  a similar  kind  today  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Our  mission 


81.  LG  §11. 

82.  CCC  §§1258-60. 


83.  Gaudium  et  Spes  (Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World,  Second  Vatican  Council, 
1965)  §22. 

84.  CCC  §1212;  RCIA,  Introduction  §1-2. 

85.  UR  §22. 
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within  a shared  cultural  context  provides  us  with  a fresh  impetus  for  our  common  calling  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  word  and  deed.  The  request  for  the  Baptism  of  a child  for  reasons  of  social  and 
familial  pressures  presents  both  our  communities  with  a pastoral  challenge.  The  tension  between 
baptism  as  a cultural  “rite  of  passage”  and  baptism  celebrated  as  a sacrament  of  faith  in  Christ  and 
of  continuing  conversion  towards  him  calls  for  a fresh  articulation  of  the  relationship  between 
Baptism  and  regeneration  for  our  own  time. 

61.  The  different  traditions  of  Methodism  and  Catholicism  have  led  not  only  to  differences 
of  language  pertaining  to  the  effects  of  Baptism,  but  also  to  differences  of  emphasis.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear  that  for  both  our  communions  the  celebration  of  Baptism  and  the  effect  of  regener- 
ation or  new  birth  are  held  together.  Our  shared  faith  encourages  us  to  see  our  different  emphases 
as  opportunities  to  learn  from  each  other,  and,  in  particular,  to  recognize  a common  cultural  and 
missiological  concern  with  the  pastoral  practice  of  Baptism.  For  both  Catholics  and  Methodists 
pastoral  experience  prompts  reflection  on  the  tension  between  Baptism  as  Gods  sure  act  and 
necessity  of  a personal  response  for  the  faithful  living  of  Baptism.  Sharing  such  reflections  is  a 
potential  opportunity  for  mutual  enrichment. 

IV.  Baptism  and  Church 

62.  As  the  initial  sacramental  act  by  which  God  draws  believers  into  the  paschal  mystery  of 
Christ’s  death  and  resurrection,  Baptism  not  only  brings  them  into  communion  with  Christ,  but 
also  incorporates  them  into  Christ’s  body,  the  Church.  “For  just  as  the  body  is  one  and  has  many 
members,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body,  though  many,  are  one  body,  so  it  is  with  Christ.  For 
in  the  one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into  one  body”  (1  Cor  12:12-13a).  Catholic  and  Methodist 
affirmation  of  this  shared  biblical  faith  provides  the  foundation  for  a growing  convergence  in  our 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  Baptism  and  our  incorporation  into  the  Church  as  the 
body  of  Christ.  Certain  statements  of  By  Water  and  the  Spirit  accord  remarkably  with  statements 
from  the  Second  Vatican  Council: 

Christ  constitutes  the  Church  as  his  Body  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Corinthians  12:  13,  27). 

The  Church  draws  new  persons  to  itself  as  it  seeks  to  remain  faithful  to  its  commission  to  proclaim  and 
exemplify  the  gospel.  Baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  initiation  and  incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ”.86 

By  communicating  His  Spirit,  Christ  made  His  brothers,  called  together  from  all  nations,  mystically  the 
components  of  His  own  Body.  In  that  Body  the  life  of  Christ  is  poured  into  the  believers  who,  through 
the  sacraments,  are  united  in  a hidden  and  real  way  to  Christ  who  suffered  and  was  glorified.  Through 
Baptism  we  are  formed  in  the  likeness  of  Christ:  “For  in  one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into  one  body”. 87 

For  both  our  communities,  Baptism  is  incorporation  into  Christ’s  body,  the  Church. 

63.  Previous  reports  have  already  indicated  a level  of  agreement  on  the  following  points: 

* Baptism  is  a divine  act  by  which  the  baptized  begin  life  in  Christ  the  Redeemer  and  par- 
ticipate in  his  death  and  resurrection.  In  Baptism,  “original  sin  is  erased,  sins  are  forgiven,  the 
baptized  are  justified  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  become  a new  creation;  with  all  believers  they  share 
the  communion  of  the  Spirit;  and  they  are  called  to  seek  perfection  in  hope  and  in  love  through 
faithful  response  to  God’s  continuing  gifts  of  grace”.88 

* “Our  common  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our  sacra- 
mental bond  of  unity,  the  visible  foundation  of  the  deep  communion  which  already  exists  between 
us  and  which  impels  us  to  ever  deeper  unity  with  each  other  and  participation  in  the  life  and  mis- 
sion of  Christ  himself”.89 


86.  BWS  §28. 

87.  LG  §7,  quoting  1 Cor  12:13. 

88.  Rio  §101. 

89.  Seoul  §78. 
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* By  Baptism  one  is  received  into  the  community  of  faith.  “While  it  is  received  in  the  context 
of  a local  church  and  in  a specific  Christian  community,  it  introduces  people  into  the  universal 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  gathering  of  the  saints”.90 

* “Because  Christs  faithful  are  incorporated  into  him  through  baptism,  they  share  in  Christ s 
priestly,  prophetic  and  royal  office,  together  as  a community  of  faith  and  individually  each  in  their 
own  way”.91 

64.  The  fact  that  we  share  a common  Baptism  raises  for  many  the  question  of  eucharistic 
sharing  between  Catholics  and  Methodists.  On  the  one  hand,  if,  through  Baptism,  we  are  one  in 
Christ  and  in  his  Church,  it  would  seem  that  being  united  at  the  eucharistic  table  would  follow. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  varied  understandings  of  the  importance  of  visible,  organic  unity  for  the 
Eucharist,  would  suggest  that  eucharistic  sharing  will  be  a part  of  our  life  together  only  when  that 
visible,  organic  unity  is  achieved.  This  is  an  issue  which  demands  further  study  from  a broader 
ecclesiological  perspective.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  question  can  be  approached  is  from  the 
perspective  of  Baptism  considered  in  terms  of  the  concept  of  “communion”. 

65.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  advanced  an  ecclesiology  of  communion  ( communio , koinonia). 
The  Council  teaches  that  communion  among  Christians  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  “degrees” 
of  communion  in  the  body  of  Christ.  Baptism  with  water,  “in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit”,  administered  with  proper  intention,  joins  people  to  Christs  body,  to  his 
death  and  resurrection,  and  provides  a sacramental  bond  between  all  Christians  who  have  been 
reborn  by  it.  Baptism  is  an  initial  step  on  the  way  towards  the  fullness  of  life  in  Christ.  “For  men 
who  believe  in  Christ  and  have  been  truly  baptized  are  in  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church 
even  though  this  communion  is  imperfect”.92  Baptism  is  ordered  to  the  “full  communion”  which 
finds  its  most  profound  realization  in  eucharistic  communion.93  The  Ecumenical  Directory  states: 
“Baptismal  communion  tends  towards  full  ecclesial  communion.  To  five  our  Baptism  is  to  be 
caught  up  in  Christ  s mission  of  making  all  things  one”.94  Affirmation  of  our  common  Baptism 
joins  Methodists  and  Catholics  on  a shared  journey  towards  their  goal  of  “full  communion  in  faith, 
mission  and  sacramental  life”.95 

66.  Both  our  traditions  understand  participation  in  the  Christian  life  in  terms  of  process.  That 
Baptism  is  a beginning  is  something  both  Methodists  and  Catholics  recognize,  albeit  in  different 
ways.  For  Catholics  this  might  be  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  those  baptized  as  infants  often 
journey  in  a process  of  catechesis  and  faith  formation  for  a number  of  years  before  receiving  the 
remaining  sacraments  of  initiation — Confirmation  and  Eucharist.  For  Methodists,  the  distinction 
in  some  areas  between  baptized  members  and  professing/confirmed  members  suggests  that  some- 
thing of  a journey  into  fuller  communion  is  called  forth  from  Baptism.  These  examples  are  not 
identical  with  the  understanding  of  “degrees”  of  communion  spoken  of  in  Unitatis  Redintegratio; 
however,  recognition  of  these  stages,  by  which  the  degree  of  communion  intensifies,  might  help 
Methodists  and  Catholics  to  understand  both  the  real  and  incomplete  nature  of  the  communion 
which  is  expressed  in  our  mutually  recognized  Baptism. 


90.  Rio  §101. 

91.  Brighton  §36. 

92.  UR  §3.  This  translation  is  taken  from  the  Vatican  website.  Other  widely  used  English  translations  add 
some  qualifying  word  to  “communion”,  for  example:  “are  in  some  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church” 
(Austin  Flannery).  Such  qualifications  reflect  the  Latin  “ quadam'  in  the  text:  “Hi  enim  qui  in  Christum 
credunt  et  baptismum  rite  receperunt,  in  quadam  cum  Ecclesia  catholica  communione,  etsi  non  perfecta, 
constituuntur”. 

93.  UR  §22. 

94.  Directory for  the  Application  of  Principles  and  Norms  on  Ecumenism  (1993)  §38. 

95.  Nairobi  §20. 
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V.  Conclusion:  Baptized  into  the  Life  and  Mission  of  Christ 

67.  Being  baptized  is  a living,  continuing  reality.  Baptism,  in  incorporating  men  and  women 
into  the  Church,  does  not  simply  make  us  members  of  an  institution  or  even  simply  bring  us 
into  a wider  family  of  belief.  For  Methodists  and  Catholics  this  ecclesiological  incorporation  is 
an  incorporation  into  the  ongoing  life  of  Christ’s  body:  the  baptized  participate  in  the  paschal 
mystery  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection,  and  so  begin  life  anew  in  the  Spirit.  As  the  sacra- 
ment of  faith  and  new  life,  Baptism  calls  us  also  into  mission  together,  a koinonia  of  service  to 
God’s  kingdom. 

68.  For  both  Catholics  and  Methodists,  Baptism  is  a vocation — a continuous  call  into  a life  of 
pilgrimage  toward  the  kingdom.  Remembering  the  Wesleyan  tradition’s  emphasis  on  personal  and 
social  holiness  of  life,  By  Water  and  the  Spirit  speaks  of  Baptism  as  “the  doorway  to  the  sanctified 

life.  The  sacrament  teaches  us  to  live  in  the  expectation  of  further  gifts  of  God’s  grace Baptized 

believers  and  the  community  of  faith  are  obligated  to  manifest  to  the  world  the  new  redeemed 
humanity  which  fives  in  loving  relationship  with  God  and  strives  to  put  an  end  to  all  human 
estrangements”.96 

69.  Within  the  Catholic  Church  this  vocational,  living  sense  of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  was 
given  special  attention  in  the  Second  Vatican  Council’s  teaching  on  baptismal  incorporation  into 
Christ’s  mission  and  his  offices  as  priest,  prophet  and  king.97  Being  baptized  does  not  so  much 
place  us  statically  in  a particular  community;  rather  it  commissions  us  as  disciples  for  mission  in 
service  of  the  coming  kingdom. 

70.  It  is  in  this  context  of  baptismal  living  that  we  recall  that,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  Baptism 
is  orientated  towards  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation.  It  is  especially  Confirmation  which  gives 
expression  to  the  missiological  vocation  of  Baptism:  “Confirmation  perfects  baptismal  grace”.98  It 
brings  about  “an  increase  and  deepening  of  baptismal  grace”,  drawing  the  confirmed  deeper  into 
divine  filiation,  and  strengthening  them  in  the  Spirit  for  the  work  of  witness  and  mission.99  It 
is  significant  that,  when  Confirmation  is  celebrated  separately  from  Baptism,  it  begins  with  the 
confirmand’s  renewal  of  his  or  her  baptismal  promises  and  profession  of  faith.100 

Confirmation  is  not  customary  in  all  Methodist  Churches;  often  a rite  of  “Reception  into 
Full  Membership”  will,  in  effect,  take  its  place.  In  neither  case  is  the  rite  named  as  a sacrament. 
In  both  cases,  for  those  who  were  already  baptized  as  infants  or  young  children  the  renewal  and 
“appropriation”  of  the  baptismal  vows  is  central.  These  rites  in  Catholic  and  in  Methodist  practice 
demonstrate  that  both  our  traditions  are  united  in  the  conviction  that  Baptism  is  performed  with 
a purpose,  and  that  it  seeks  fulfillment  in  the  fife  and  mission  of  those  who  are  baptized. 

71.  Baptism  as  a call  into  ongoing  fife  and  mission  in  Christ  is  a theme  which  deserves  fur- 
ther reflection  by  our  communities.  This  more  active  and  explicitly  missiological  understanding 
of  Baptism  might  provide  a fresh  and  potentially  fruitful  context  for  our  reflection  together,  and 
allow  our  call  to  unity  to  be  explored  in  the  context  of  a call  to  holiness  and  shared  mission,  and 
the  service  of  grace  in  the  world.  Fundamentally,  Baptism  as  participation  in  Christ’s  saving  death 
and  resurrection  emerges  throughout  these  conversations  as  a call — to  discipleship  and  to  the  daily 
taking  up  of  the  cross  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  (Matt  16:24). 

72.  The  perspective  of  Baptism  as  a vocation — specifically  the  call  to  grow  in  holiness  and  mis- 
sion through  participation  in  the  paschal  mystery — provides  the  framework  for  understanding  a 
number  of  points  of  convergence  between  Methodists  and  Catholics  in  this  area. 

Catholics  and  Methodists  together  firmly  believe  that  Baptism  incorporates  those  who  are 
baptized  into  the  paschal  mystery  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 


96.  BWS  §32. 

97.  E.g.,  LG  §§10-17. 

98.  CCC  §1316. 

99.  CCC  §1303. 

100.  CCC  §1298. 
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In  spite  of  differences  of  emphasis,  they  agree  that  Baptism  and  faith  belong  inseparably 
together.  Faith  asks  for  Baptism  and  Baptism  asks  for  faith.  Personal  faith  is  not  a “thing”  received 
all  at  once.  Faith  is  something  which  matures  and  grows  in  Christian  living.  For  both  our  com- 
munions there  is  a recognition  that,  for  different  people,  their  one  sacramental  Baptism  may  occur 
at  different  points  in  their  journey  of  faith.  The  relationship  between  faith  and  Baptism  is  not 
simple  or  linear. 

Methodists  and  Catholics  also  agree  that  Baptism  and  regeneration  are  deeply  connected. 
Together  they  are  aware  that  the  sacramental  reality  of  new  birth  is  a gift  which  has  to  be  claimed 
anew  in  different  phases  of  the  believers  growth  in  the  baptismal  life.  Whilst  Catholics  may  be 
more  inclined  to  emphasize  the  objective  reality  of  God’s  act  in  Baptism,  they  share  with  Method- 
ists a concern  for  the  subjective  fruitfulness  of  Baptism  in  the  lives  of  Christians.  Methodists,  for 
their  part,  would  also  hold  that  the  effect  of  Baptism  is  not  only  a subjective  matter. 

Catholics  and  Methodists  are  of  one  mind  that  Baptism  makes  those  who  are  baptized  mem- 
bers of  Christ’s  body,  the  Church.  Baptism  brings  us  into  a fundamental  communion  with  one 
another  in  Christ;  this  communion,  though  incomplete,  is  the  firm  foundation  for  our  shared 
journey  into  full  communion. 

3. The  Eucharist:  Presence  and  Sacrifice 

73.  In  the  2006  Seoul  Report,  The  Grace  given  you  in  Christ,  the  Joint  Commission  affirmed: 
“Methodists  and  Catholics  are  already  agreed  . . . that  when  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated,  we  hear 
afresh  the  Word  of  God  spoken  to  us;  we  enter  together  more  deeply  into  the  saving  mystery  of 
Christ;  we  encounter  Christ  anew  in  a way  which  ensures  the  living  presence  of  Christ  at  the  heart 
of  the  Church;  we  are  anointed  by  the  transforming  love  which  is  God’s  Holy  Spirit  and  become 
more  truly  the  Body  of  Christ;  we  are  sent  forth  together  in  Christ  to  share  more  deeply  in  God’s 
work  in  our  world;  and  we  share  together  a foretaste  of  the  heavenly  banquet.  As  we  celebrate  the 
Eucharist,  called  together  by  the  Father,  the  Risen  Lord  makes  us  more  fully  what  he  wills  his 
Church  to  be,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Together  these  affirmations  already  provide  a rich 
foundation  from  which  we  can  face  the  remaining  issues  in  the  hope  that  one  day  Catholics  and 
Methodists  will  be  able  to  gather  together  in  full  communion  around  the  table  of  the  Lord”.101 

74.  The  Seoul  Report  noted  that  there  remained  major  issues  which  need  to  be  further  exam- 
ined together  and  resolved.  These  included  the  particular  way  in  which  Christ  is  present  in  Holy 
Communion,  the  precise  meaning  of  the  Eucharist  as  the  sacramental  “memorial”  of  Christ’s 
saving  death  and  resurrection,  the  link  between  eucharistic  communion  and  ecclesial  communion, 
and  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  ministry  of  those  who  preside  at  the  Eucharist.102  This  chapter 
in  its  two  parts  seeks  to  explore  further  only  the  first  two  of  these  issues,  with  the  primary  focus 
on  the  Eucharist  as  entering  together  more  deeply  into  the  saving  mystery  of  Christ  who  is  pres- 
ent among  us.  Particularly  in  the  use  of  the  language  of  “sacrifice”  about  the  Eucharist,  there  are 
important  differences  of  approach  between  Catholics,  who  often  speak  of  “offering”  Christ’s  sacri- 
fice, and  Methodists,  who  sometimes  speak  rather  of  “pleading”  that  sacrifice.  The  intention  here  is 
to  seek  to  go  beyond  these  apparent  differences  and  to  explore  what  we  can  further  affirm  together. 

75.  In  this  undertaking,  much  use  is  made  of  the  Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  collection  of 
166  eucharistic  hymns  published  in  1745  under  the  joint  names  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley.103 
They  are  a source  of  deeper  reflection  for  Catholics  and  Methodists  together.  Recent  Methodist 
liturgies  and  statements  on  the  Eucharist  already  draw  heavily  on  these  hymns;  indeed,  the  United 


101.  Seoul  §94. 

102.  Seoul  §94. 

103.  The  hymns  were  first  published  with  a preface  from  John  Wesley  which  was  an  abridged  version  of  On 
the  Christian  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice  by  Daniel  Brevint  (1616-1695),  a “high  church”  Caroline  Divine  who 
was  an  important  influence  on  the  Wesleys.  Much  of  the  content  of  the  hymns  is  drawn  from  Brevint  s text. 
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Methodist  Church  in  its  2004  document  This  Holy  Mystery  stated  that  “John  and  Charles  Wes- 
ley s 166  Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper  are  our  richest  resource  for  study  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
Wesleyan  understanding  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist”.104  Yet  not  all  Methodists  will 
adhere  in  full  to  the  teaching  contained  in  the  hymns,105  and  Catholics  will  not  find  in  them  the 
fullness  of  their  doctrine  on  the  Eucharist.  Nevertheless,  these  texts  provide  a deep  well-spring  of 
truth  as  we  seek  further  common  understanding.  We  invite  Methodists  to  consider  afresh  these 
fundamental  sources  of  their  tradition,106  and  Catholics  to  find  in  them  a rich  complement  to  their 
own  eucharistic  teaching  and  spirituality. 

76.  The  Denver  Report  of  the  Joint  Commission  in  1971  viewed  the  Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  offering  a “basis  and  hope”  for  doctrinal  discussion  on  the  Eucharist.  The  166  hymns  are  divided 
into  six  sections: 

(a)  As  it  is  a memorial  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 

(b)  As  it  is  a sign  and  a means  of  grace 

(c)  The  sacrament  as  a pledge  of  heaven 

(d)  The  Holy  Eucharist  as  it  implies  a sacrifice 

(e)  Concerning  the  sacrifice  of  our  persons 

(f ) After  the  sacrament 

77.  The  hymns  focus  on  the  intimate  union  of  Christ  with  his  people  at  the  Lord  s Supper, 
a union  by  which  Christ  himself  draws  his  disciples  into  his  sacrifice.  “The  Wesleys  taught  an 
understanding  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  as  one  in  which  the  offering  of  the  obedient  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  communicants  was  united  by  grace  to  the  perfect,  complete,  ever-present  and  all- 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ”.107  Catholic  teaching  holds  that  the  Eucharist  “is  the  heart  and  summit 
of  the  Church’s  life,  for  in  it  Christ  associates  his  Church  and  all  her  members  with  his  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  offered  once  for  all  on  the  cross  to  his  Father;  by  this  sacrifice  he  pours 
out  the  graces  of  salvation  on  his  Body  which  is  the  Church”.108  It  is  these  ideas  above  all  that  this 
chapter  explores,  seeking  deeper  convergence  between  Catholics  and  Methodists. 

I.  "We  Encounter  Christ  Anew  in  a Way  Which  Ensures  the  Living  Presence  of  Christ  at 
the  Heart  of  the  Church"109 

78.  Christ  declared  that  he  would  be  present  in  the  midst  of  two  or  three  gathered  in  his  name 
(Matt  18:20),  as  well  as  in  the  “least”  and  needy  neighbour  (Matt  25:35-40),  and  he  promised  to 
be  always  with  his  faithful  followers  until  the  end  of  time  (Matt  28:20).  At  the  Last  Supper  and 
after  the  resurrection  he  revealed  to  his  disciples  another  and  distinctive  form  of  his  presence:  in 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  (Matt  26:26;  Luke  24:30-31, 35).  The  one  crucified,  risen  and  ascended 
is  the  host  of  his  Supper  and  is  present  there  in  the  fullness  of  his  being,  both  human  and  divine.110 
Christ  invites  his  disciples  to  participate  in  this  heavenly  banquet  in  remembrance  of  him  and  to 
encounter  him  as  individuals  and  as  his  body,  the  Church.  His  presence  “makes  the  feast”: 

Jesus,  we  thus  obey 

Thy  last  and  kindest  word; 

Here,  in  thine  own  appointed  way, 

We  come  to  meet  thee,  Lord. 

The  way  Thou  hast  enjoin’d 


104.  THM,  p.  12;  the  document  cites  the  hymns  several  times  in  support  of  its  teaching  on  the  eucharist 
(e.g.,  pages  11,12,21). 

105.  HPMF  §72. 

106.  HPMF  §73. 

107.  HPMF  §1. 

108.  CCC  §1407. 

109.  Seoul  §94. 

110.  Cf.  Denver  §83.1.1-5;  Dublin  §54. 
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Thou  wilt  therein  appear, 

We  come  with  confidence  to  find 

Thy  special  presence  here. 

Our  hearts  we  open  wide, 

To  make  the  Saviour  room; 

And  lo!  The  Lamb,  the  crucified, 

The  sinners  friend  is  come! 

His  presence  makes  the  feast; 

And  now  our  bosoms  feel 

The  glory  not  to  be  exprest, 

The  joy  unspeakable.111 

79.  Christ  gives  this  gift  of  his  presence  to  the  Church — a presence  not  dependent  upon  the 
experience  or  faith  of  the  communicant  or  of  the  gathered  assembly.  Yet  only  through  the  eyes  of 
faith  may  his  presence  be  truly  discerned.112 

80.  Christ  is  always  present  in  the  liturgical  celebrations  of  his  people  and  makes  his  presence 
known  in  various  ways:  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  (Matt  18:20),  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
word,  in  preaching,  in  song,  and  in  the  prayers.113  Catholics  teach  that  Christ  is  also  present  in  the 
person  of  his  ordained  minister;114  Methodists  affirm  that  Christ  may  be  present  in  the  faithful 
human  heart.115  In  each  of  these  ways  and  modes,  Christ  is  believed  to  be  present  in  his  fullness.116 

81.  Christ  is  present  in  his  sacraments.  Christ’s  eucharistic  presence,  however,  is  unique — a “dis- 
tinctive mode  or  manifestation”.117  Catholics  and  Methodists  agree  not  only  that  “Christ  is  present 
and  active,  in  various  ways,  in  the  entire  eucharistic  celebration”,118  but  also  that  his  presence  is  medi- 
ated through  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  and  these  become  the  “sign  par  excellence  of  Christ’s 
redeeming  presence  to  his  people”.119  The  faithful  thus  come  to  Christ’s  table  confident  of  his  “spe- 
cial” and  certain  presence,  and  aware  that  there  his  “closest  love  unites  the  members  to  their  Head”.120 

82.  Christ’s  presence  in  the  Eucharist  cannot  be  perceived  by  our  natural  senses,  yet  by  his  pres- 
ence we  are  able  to  be  in  communion  with  him  and  to  become  one  body  with  him.  The  bread  and 
wine,  while  remaining  to  all  outward  appearances  bread  and  wine,  sacramentally  become  through 
Christ’s  words  and  the  Holy  Spirit’s  power  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  and  are  able  to  convey 
the  gift  of  his  grace.  The  one  through  whom  all  things  were  made  and  who  makes  all  things  new 
(John  1:3;  Rev  21:5)  utilizes  elements  of  his  own  creation  to  give  himself  to  that  creation.  The 
eucharistic  bread  and  wine  are  thus  efficacious  signs  whereby  the  faithful  are  invited  to  “feast  on 
the  Incarnate  God”.121 

83.  Catholics  identify  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  as  a “substantial”  presence.122 
By  the  words  of  Christ  and  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  eucharistic  prayer,  the  bread  and 
wine — in  a way  “surpassing  understanding”123 — become  Christ’s  body  and  blood  through  a change 


111.  HLS,  Hymn  81,  sts.  1-2. 

112.  Cf.  Denver  §83.1.2-3. 

113.  Cf.  SC  §7;  Pope  Paul  VI,  Mysterium  Fidei  (Encyclical  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  1965)  §36;  THM,  pp. 
10-11. 

114.  SC  §7;  See  also  chapter  4 below. 

115.  “Only  do  Thou  my  heart  prepare  / To  find  Thy  real  presence  there”  (HLS,  Hymn  66,  st.  2). 

116.  Dublin  §56. 

117.  Denver  §83.1.4. 

118.  Dublin  §55a;  cf.  HPMF  §172;  BEM,  Eucharist  §13. 

119.  Denver  §83.1.6-7. 

120.  HLS,  Hymn  60,  st.  1. 

121.  HLS,  Hymn  71,  st.  2. 

122.  CCC  §1374;  cf.  Catholic  Bishops’  Conferences  of  England  & Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  One  Bread 
One  Body  (1998)  §§50-51;  Mysterium  fidei  §§38-39. 

123.  CCC  §1333. 
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of  inner  reality  (substance):  “Because  Christ  our  Redeemer  said  that  it  was  truly  his  body  that  he 
was  offering  under  the  species  of  bread,  it  has  always  been  the  conviction  of  the  Church  of  God  . . 
. that  by  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  there  takes  place  a change  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  bread  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ  our  Lord  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
wine  into  the  substance  of  his  blood.  This  change  the  holy  Catholic  Church  has  fittingly  and  prop- 
erly called  transubstantiation”.124  Through  the  eucharistic  prayer,  what  was  once  bread  becomes 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  what  was  once  wine  becomes  the  blood  of  Christ,  fulfilling  the  words  of 
Christ  himself:  “This  is  my  body  . . . This  is  my  blood”. 

84.  Methodists  likewise  recognize  the  significant  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Lord  s Supper, 
and  they  speak  of  Christ  s real  presence  in  a spiritual  sense.  Yet  Methodists  seek  not  to  define  the 
mystery  of  the  transformation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  trust  that  the  presence  of  Christ  and  the 
gift  of  his  grace  are  “sure  and  real”  while  the  manner  remains  unknown. 

O the  depth  of  love  divine, 

Th’  unfathomable  grace! 

Who  shall  say  how  bread  and  wine 
God  into  man  conveys? 

How  the  bread  his  flesh  imparts, 

How  the  wine  transmits  his  blood, 

Fills  his  faithful  people’s  hearts 
With  all  the  life  of  God! 

Let  the  wisest  mortal  show 
How  we  the  grace  receive: 

Feeble  elements  bestow 
A power  not  theirs  to  give: 

Who  explains  the  wondrous  way? 

How  thro’  these  the  virtue  came? 

These  the  virtue  did  convey, 

Yet  still  remain  the  same. 

Sure  and  real  is  the  grace, 

The  manner  be  unknown; 

Only  meet  us  in  thy  ways 
And  perfect  us  in  one, 

Let  us  taste  the  heavenly  powers, 

Lord,  we  ask  for  nothing  more; 

Thine  to  bless,  ’tis  only  ours 
To  wonder,  and  adore.125 

85.  In  Catholic  and  in  many  Methodist  eucharistic  liturgies,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  invoked  both 
upon  the  gifts  of  bread  and  wine  that  they  may  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  and  upon 
the  recipients  of  the  holy  meal  that  they  may  become  the  body  of  Christ.126  This  twofold  invoca- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  elements  and  on  the  people,  makes  explicit  the  connection  between 
the  body  of  Christ  that  is  the  eucharistic  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ  that  is  the  Christian  com- 
munity: “The  bread  that  we  break,  is  it  not  a sharing  in  the  body  of  Christ?  Because  there  is  one 

124.  Council  of  Trent,  Session  13  (1551),  Chapter  4 (quoted  in  CCC  §1376). 

125.  HLS,  Hymn  57,  sts.  1-2, 4;  cf.  Hymn  92,  sts.  5-6. 

126.  E.g.,  Eucharistic  Prayer  2,  Roman  Missal,  3rd  ed.,  English  trans.  (2011)  (“Make  holy,  therefore,  these 
gifts,  we  pray,  by  sending  down  your  Spirit  upon  them  like  the  dewfall,  so  that  they  may  become  for  us 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ”.);  the  basic  Great  Thanksgiving  in  The  United  Methodist  Book 
of  Worship  (p.  38:  “Pour  out  your  Holy  Spirit  on  us  gathered  here,  and  on  these  gifts  of  bread  and  wine.  Make 
them  be  for  us  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  that  we  may  be  for  the  world  the  body  of  Christ,  redeemed  by 
his  blood”.);  and  the  “Thanksgiving  for  Ordinary  Seasons  (1)”  in  The  Methodist  Worship  Book  (p.  194:  “Send 
down  your  Holy  Spirit  that  these  gifts  of  bread  and  wine  may  be  for  us  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ”.). 
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bread,  we  who  are  many  are  one  body,  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread”  (1  Cor  10:16b-17;  cf. 
1 Cor  12:27).  The  community  as  the  body  of  Christ  thus  recognizes  itself  in  what  it  receives,  and 
becomes  what  it  sees  and  tastes.127  As  believers  eat  and  drink  what  the  Lord  gives,  they  continue 
to  be  transformed  more  fully  into  the  likeness  of  Christ  and  are  thus  sustained  on  their  journey 
into  his  life,  death  and  resurrection.  Those  who  gather  at  the  Lord’s  table  and  partake  of  the  spir- 
itual “medicine”  are  also  knit  more  closely  together  as  Christ’s  body,  the  Church,  and  are  thereby 
empowered  to  be  Christ’s  agents  to  redeem  and  heal  a broken  world. 

86.  Catholics  and  Methodists  agree  that  Christ  in  his  wholeness  is  present  as  the  sacrament  is 
shared.  The  meaning  of  the  eucharistic  banquet  is  most  fully  signified  when  Holy  Communion  is 
received  under  the  forms  of  both  bread  and  wine. 

87.  The  consecrated  elements  are  to  be  treated  with  respect  as  fruits  of  the  earth  become  sac- 
ramental gifts  of  God.  Catholics  hold  that  the  eucharistic  presence  of  Christ  persists  “as  long  as 
the  eucharistic  species  subsist”.128  Methodists  do  not  make  such  a claim,  but  reverently  consume, 
distribute  to  the  unwillingly  absent  or  return  to  the  earth  the  remaining  elements. 

88.  Although  they  differ  in  the  way  they  express  and  explain  it,  Methodists  and  Catholics 
affirm  together  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  For  both,  Christ  is  present  for  us  here 
and  now,  uniting  us  with  himself,  in  remembrance  of  his  saving  death  and  resurrection,  and  as  a 
foretaste  of  the  heavenly  banquet  “as  we  await  the  blessed  hope  and  the  coming  of  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ”:129  “For  as  often  as  you  eat  this  bread  and  drink  the  cup,  you  proclaim  the  Lord’s 
death  until  he  comes”  (1  Cor  11:26). 

II.  "We  Enter  Together  More  Deeply  into  the  Saving  Mystery  of  Christ"130 

89.  Christ  is  present  in  the  Eucharist  so  that  his  disciples  can  be  one  with  him,  and  be  drawn  more 
deeply  into  his  saving  mystery.  There  are  a number  of  beliefs  which  Methodists  and  Catholics  hold 
in  common  which  suggest  that  a profound  degree  of  agreement  can  be  reached  on  the  Eucharist 
as  the  sacramental  memorial  of  Christ’s  saving  death  and  resurrection,  “the  Holy  Eucharist  as  it 
implies  a sacrifice”. 

90.  The  saving  mystery  of  Christ  is  entirely  God’s  gift  to  us:  “For  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  Son,  so  that  everyone  who  believes  in  him  may  not  perish  but  may  have 
eternal  life”  (John  3:16).  Eternal  life  is  a participation  in  the  life  of  God,  made  possible  for  us  by 
the  incarnation,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit: 
“Because  God  so  loved  the  world,  he  sent  his  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  draw  us  into  commun- 
ion with  himself.  This  sharing  in  God’s  life,  which  resulted  from  the  mission  of  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  found  expression  in  a visible  koinonia  of  Christ’s  disciples,  the  Church”.131  Through 
the  life  of  the  Church,  and  particularly  through  the  celebration  and  living  out  of  Baptism  and 
the  Eucharist,  disciples  are  called  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  paschal  mystery  of  Christ  and 
so  into  eternal  life. 

91.  By  our  Baptism,  we  are  already  united  with  Christ  as  his  body  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Eucharist  is  always  the  celebration  of  the  baptized,  priestly  people  of  God.  It  is  first  and 
foremost  Christ  who  presides  at  and  offers  the  Eucharist;  he  comes  to  meet  us  there  to  unite  us 
more  closely  with  himself,  each  personally  and  within  the  communion  of  the  baptized.  The  risen 
Lord,  united  with  the  Church  as  head  to  his  body,  presents  his  saving  sacrifice  before  the  Father, 
and  his  members  receive  the  fruits  of  that  sacrifice  in  faith.  The  Church  is  thereby  anointed  anew 


127.  Cf.  Augustine,  Sermons  227  and  272. 

128.  CCC  §1377. 

129.  Roman  Missal  (2011),  prayers  before  Holy  Communion.  The  United  Methodist  liturgy  uses  similar 
language:  “until  Christ  comes  in  final  victory  and  we  feast  at  his  heavenly  banquet”  {The  United  Methodist 
Book  of  Worship,  p.  38). 

130.  Seoul  §94. 

131.  Nairobi  §1. 
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and  empowered  by  Gods  grace  for  its  mission  to  present  and  proclaim  to  the  whole  world  the 
Good  News  of  Gods  saving  love  in  Christ. 

92.  The  Church  “lives  in  union  with  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection,  comforted,  guided  and 
empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit”.132  The  Eucharist  is  God’s  gift  to  the  Church  for  its  sustained 
participation  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

93.  The  Eucharist  is  the  celebration  of  Christ’s  full,  perfect  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  offered  once 
and  for  all,  for  the  whole  world.  It  is  a memorial  which  is  not  a mere  calling  to  mind  of  a past  event 
or  of  its  significance,  but  the  Church’s  effectual  proclamation  of  God’s  mighty  act  in  Christ.  In 
this  celebration  we  really  share  in  Christ’s  offering  of  himself  in  obedience  to  the  Father’s  will.133 

94.  Some  important  beliefs  about  the  Eucharist  are  affirmed  by  both  Catholics  and  Method- 
ists. Firstly,  the  Eucharist  is  always  a free  gift  of  God’s  grace  to  his  Church.  The  Eucharist  is  always 
God’s  initiative  and  Christ’s  saving  act.  We  can  only  give  to  God  what  we  have  already  been  given 
by  him;  we  can  only  “offer”  what  we  have  first  received:134  “it  is  God  alone  who  is  the  giver  of  every 
good  gift,  the  author  of  all  grace”.135  The  Eucharist  is  a sacrament  of  salvation,  and  that  salvation 
is  from  God  alone.136  Any  communion  or  participation  in  the  saving  mystery  of  Christ  is  itself  an 
effect  of  God’s  grace,  and  totally  dependent  on  Christ’s  prior  offering  of  himself  for  us.137  Eve- 
rything that  Catholics  and  Methodists  affirm  together  on  the  Eucharist  as  a “means  of  grace”  is 
always  dependent  on  God’s  unfathomable  grace  and  entirely  the  work  of  that  grace.  “Neither  faith 
nor  love  are  the  achievement  of  human  efforts,  but  by  God’s  call  to  faith  and  by  the  outpouring  of 
God’s  love  we  as  human  beings  are  included  in  the  reality  of  God’s  salvation”.138 

95.  Secondly,  it  was  by  God’s  gracious  and  merciful  love  that  Christ  gave  himself  and  offered 
himself  to  the  Father  for  us,  and  it  is  always  the  offering  by  Christ  “for  us”,  once-for-all  upon  the 
cross,  that  is  celebrated  and  made  present  in  the  eucharistic  memorial.  It  is  humankind  that  needs 
Christ’s  sacrifice  to  the  Father,  so  that  we  can  be  drawn  “in  Christ”  into  communion  with  God. 
In  his  merciful  love,  God  “did  not  spare  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  the  sake  of  us  all”  (Rom 
8:31;  cf.  3:24-25).  Christ  is  the  high  priest  who  “offered  for  all  time  a single  sacrifice  for  sins”  (Heb 
10:12),  and  that  sacrifice  was  “the  sacrifice  of  himself”  (Heb  9:26),  his  life  given  as  “a  ransom  for 
many”  (Mark  10:45).  Indeed,  Christ  is  in  person  the  atoning  sacrifice,  giving  himself  in  love  to  his 
Father  on  our  behalf:  “In  this  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God  but  that  he  loved  us  and  sent  his  Son 
to  be  the  atoning  sacrifice  for  our  sins”  (I  John  4:10;  cf.  2:2).  “Therefore”,  we  are  urged,  “be  imita- 
tors of  God,  as  beloved  children,  and  live  in  love,  as  Christ  loved  us  and  gave  himself  up  for  us,  a 
fragrant  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God”  (Eph  5:1-2). 

96.  Thirdly,  although  salvation  in  Christ  is  wholly  God’s  loving  gift — a work  of  free  and  unmer- 
ited grace — “a  key  point  of  agreement  between  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  is  the  need  for 
graced,  free  and  active  participation  in  God’s  saving  work”.139  Methodists  and  Catholics  affirm 
together  that  God  calls  us  to  enter  into  the  mystery  of  salvation,  to  participate  under  grace  in  what 
God  has  done  for  us  in  Christ,  and  to  “live  in  union  with  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection”.140  By 
our  communion  with  Christ,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  made  a priesdy  people,  shar- 
ing the  one  priesthood  of  Christ  himself:  “let  yourselves  be  built  into  a spiritual  house,  to  be  a holy 

132.  Nairobi  §3. 

133.  Cf.  Denver  §83;  Dublin  §63. 

134.  Cf.  Eucharistic  Prayer  for  Masses  with  Children  1,  Roman  Liturgy  (1975):  “Then  we  can  offer  to  you 
what  you  have  given  to  us”;  and  Eucharistic  Prayer  for  Masses  with  Children  2,  Roman  Liturgy  (1975):  “He 
put  himself  into  our  hands  to  be  the  sacrifice  we  offer  you”. 

135.  WJW,  “The  Means  of  Grace”  (Sermon  16,  II.  3),  vol.  1,  p.  382. 

136.  Cf.  citation  from  JDDJ  §19  at  note  41  above. 

137.  Cf.  citation  from  JDDJ  §27  at  note  42  above. 

138.  “World  Methodist  Council  Statement  of  Association  with  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Justification”  §4.3. 

139.  Brighton  §52. 

140.  Nairobi  §3. 
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priesthood,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Pet  2:5).  St  Paul 
appeals  to  Christians  “by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  present  your  bodies  as  a living  sacrifice,  holy  and 
acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  spiritual  worship”  (Rom  12:1).  We  are  called  to  be  a sacrificial 
people,  in  communion  with  Christs  sacrifice  in  a way  that  transforms  our  life  into  one  of  humble 
and  self-giving  love  for  God  and  for  our  fellow  human  beings:  “Through  him,  then,  let  us  continu- 
ally offer  a sacrifice  of  praise  to  God,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  lips  that  confess  his  name.  Do  not  neglect 
to  do  good  and  to  share  what  you  have,  for  such  sacrifices  are  pleasing  to  God”  (Heb  13:15-16). 

The  "Grand  Oblation"  Offered  Once-for-AII  by  Christ 

97.  Following  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews,  Catholics  and  Methodists  affirm  together  that  Christ, 
the  great  high  priest  (Heb  4:14f;  7:lf),  offered  himself  once-for-all  as  a single  sacrifice  for  sins 
(Heb  7:27;  9:12,  26;  10:10,  12,  14).  Since  the  Reformation,  many  Christians  including  Meth- 
odists have  feared  that  Catholic  teaching  on  the  Eucharist  involves  a repetition  of  or  addition 
to  Christs  unique  sacrifice.  Catholics  firmly  believe  that  Christ  offered  one,  perfect  and  all- 
sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  that  there  can  be  no  repetition  of  or  addition 
to  that  sacrifice.  The  Council  of  Trent  taught  that  Christ  “was  to  offer  himself  once  to  God  the 
Father  on  the  altar  of  the  cross”.141 

98.  Likewise,  the  Wesleys’  Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper  understand  the  Eucharist  as  sacrificial, 
but  not  in  any  way  which  undermines  the  uniqueness  and  completeness  of  Christ’s  offering  of 
himself  on  the  cross,  his  “Grand  Oblation”142 — the  “all-sufficient  Sacrifice”  which  “remains  eter- 
nally alone”: 

Angels  and  men  might  strive  in  vain 
They  could  not  add  the  smallest  grain 
T’augment  thy  death’s  atoning  power, 

The  sacrifice  is  all-compleat, 

The  death  Thou  never  canst  repeat, 

Once  offer’d  up  to  die  no  more.143 

The  Risen  Christ's  Eternal  Priesthood 

99.  Christ,  “being  raised  from  the  dead,  will  never  die  again”  (Rom  6:9),  and  yet  the  Letter  to  the 
Hebrews  teaches  that  Christ  “holds  his  priesthood  permanendy,  because  he  continues  forever.  Con- 
sequendy  he  is  able  for  all  time  to  save  those  who  approach  God  through  him,  since  he  always  lives 
to  make  intercession  for  them”  (7:24-25).  Once  Christ  had  “offered  for  all  time  a single  sacrifice  for 
sins”  (10:12),  he  “entered  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  on  our  behalf” 
(9:24).  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  united  in  understanding  the  “offering”  and  “pleading”144  of 
Christ’s  unique  sacrifice — of  his  blood — as  fundamental  to  his  heavenly  intercession  (cf.  Heb 
12:24).  We  come  to  the  Eucharist  to  “proclaim  the  Lord’s  death  until  he  comes”  (1  Cor  11:26). 

100.  There  have  been  times  when  both  Catholic  and  Methodist  thinking  on  the  Eucharist 
has  given  inadequate  focus  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  perhaps  moving  too  quickly  from  Christ’s 
sacrificial  death  on  the  cross  to  his  heavenly  intercession  at  the  right-hand  of  the  Father.  The 
Eucharist  has  been  understood  as  a memorial  only  of  the  past  passion  and  cross,  or  simply  as  our 
anticipation  of  the  future  heavenly  banquet. 

101.  Recent  teaching  has  focused  more  clearly  on  the  full  mystery  of  salvation,  understanding 
the  Eucharist  as  the  memorial  of  his  death  and  resurrection  and  as  an  anticipation  of  the  future 
heavenly  banquet.  It  is  the  risen,  ascended  and  exalted  Christ  who  meets  us  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
he  comes  to  us  with  the  past  and  future  made  present  in  himself.  “Christ’s  Passover  includes  not 


141.  Council  ofTrent,  Session  22  (1562),  Chapter  1. 

142.  HLS,  Hymn  123,  st.  2. 

143.  HLS,  Hymn  124,  st.  2. 

144.  See  #74  above. 
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only  his  passion  and  death,  but  also  his  resurrection. . . . The  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  makes  present 
not  only  the  mystery  of  the  Saviour’s  passion  and  death,  but  also  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection 
which  crowned  his  sacrifice”.145 

102.  In  St  John’s  Gospel,  when  the  risen  Lord  appeared  to  his  disciples,  he  continued  to  bear 
the  marks  of  his  passion — the  wounds  in  his  hands  and  side  (John  20:27);  he  invited  Thomas  to 
enter  into  those  wounds,  and  “not  doubt  but  believe”.  In  the  Book  of  Revelation,  at  the  heavenly 
liturgy,  the  Lamb  still  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  slain,  “standing  as  if  it  had  been  slaughtered” 
(5:6).  When  the  risen  Christ  is  present,  he  comes  as  the  one  whose  body  was  given  for  us,  whose 
blood  was  poured  out  for  us,  the  one  who  has  given  his  life  as  a ransom. 

103.  This  sacrificial  self-giving  of  Christ  is  something  “made  flesh”  once-for-all  in  human  his- 
tory on  the  cross,  but  the  innermost  reality  of  Christ’s  “Grand  Oblation”  is  an  eternal  mystery  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  God  the  Father  eternally  begets  the  Son — who  is  true  God 
from  true  God — and  the  Son  eternally  responds  to  the  Father  in  total  self-giving.  Jesus’  death 
on  Calvary  can  be  understood  as  the  “sacrament” — the  making  tangibly,  visibly  available  to  all 
humanity  for  our  salvation — of  this  eternal  self-giving  of  God  the  Son  to  God  the  Father  in  the 
love  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  Father’s  ready  welcome  and  acceptance  of  that  self-giving. 

104.  Issues  of  time — of  past,  present  and  future — cannot  be  ignored  when  discussing  the 
Eucharist,  but  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  brings  together  past  and  future  in  the  present,  and  spans 
“the  years  between”.146 

105.  The  Church  is  “the  bride,  the  wife  of  the  Lamb”  (Rev  21:9),  and  we  are  “invited  to  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb”  (Rev  19:9).  God  the  Son,  made  flesh  and  living  among  us,  comes 
in  the  Eucharist  to  unite  us  with  himself  so  that  we  can  be  one  with  him  in  his  eternal  giving  of 
himself  to  the  Father,  and  share  the  eternal  welcome  his  Father  gives  him.  This  above  all  is  the 
deepest  reality  of  Christ’s  priesdy  sacrifice  and  intercession.147  Christ  is  the  Way  to  the  Father — 
“No  one  comes  to  the  Father  except  through  me”  (John  14.6) — and  the  only  entry  into  the  eternal 
life  of  God.  We  do  not  simply  follow  after  Christ,  but  enter  into  the  Way  which  is  Christ  himself. 

106.  Ultimately,  this  is  the  mystery  of  God’s  Love,  and  the  Eucharist  is  righdy  called  the  sacra- 
ment of  love.  The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  sums  up  the  perfect  love  which  is  God’s  being. 
This  perfect  love  is  offered  to  all  human  beings  as  the  gift  of  salvation  and  in  a special  way  through 
the  Eucharist  which  is  the  sacrament  of  God’s  saving  love: 

St  John  . . . affirms  that  “God  is  love”.  God’s  very  being  is  love.  By  sending  his  only  Son  and  the 
Spirit  of  Love  in  the  fullness  of  time,  God  has  revealed  his  innermost  secret:  God  himself  is  an  eter- 
nal exchange  of  love,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  has  destined  us  to  share  in  that  exchange.148 

107.  These  reflections  may  enable  Catholics  and  Methodists  to  grow  in  deeper  agreement  on  the 
Eucharist  as  sacrifice,  especially  on  the  basis  of  continued  joint  reflection  on  the  Hymns  on  the  Lord's 
Supper . Both  Catholics  and  Methodists  insist  on  the  once-for-all  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  Calvary,  and  yet 
both  also  understand  the  Eucharist  as  in  some  way  making  present  and  available  for  us  that  one  same 
sacrifice,  so  that  Christ’s  Church  can  be  one  with  him  in  his  offering.  By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  whole  of  God’s  saving  action  in  Christ  becomes  present  here  and  now  for  us.  As  St  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas put  it,  the  Eucharist  is  the  sacrament  “in  which  the  whole  mystery  of  our  salvation  is  contained”.149 

108.  Echoing  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Council  ofTrent  taught  that  Christ’s  “priesthood 
was  not  to  be  eliminated  by  death”.150  Accordingly,  he  left  his  Church  a visible  sacrifice:  “In  this 

145.  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Ecclesia  de  Eucharistia  (Encyclical  Letter  on  the  Eucharist  in  Its  Relationship  to  the 
Church,  2003)  §14;  cf.  THM,  p.  7. 

146.  HLS,  Hymn  5,  st.  3. 

147.  The  central  dynamic  of  the  Eucharist,  of  Christ  uniting  us  to  himself  in  his  giving  of  himself  to  the 
Father,  is  expressed  simply  and  succinctly  in  Eucharistic  Prayer  for  Masses  with  Children  1 (1975)  in  the 
Roman  liturgy:  “Jesus  brings  us  to  you;  welcome  us  as  you  welcome  him”. 

148.  CCC  §221. 

149.  Summa  Theologiae  111,83.4. 

150.  Council  ofTrent,  Session  22  (1562),  Chapter  1. 
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divine  sacrifice  which  is  performed  in  the  Mass,  the  very  same  Christ  is  contained  and  offered  in 
bloodless  manner  who  made  a bloody  sacrifice  of  himself  once  for  all  on  the  cross”.  It  is  only  the 
manner  of  offering  that  is  different:  “it  is  one  and  the  same  victim  offering  himself . . . who  then 
offered  himself  on  the  cross”.151 

109.  Again  following  Hebrews,  the  Wesleys  understood  Jesus’ one  sacrifice  on  Calvary  as  being 
at  the  same  time  “ever  new”.152  He  presents  everlastingly  his  sacrifice  in  heaven: 

The  offering  still  continues  new, 

Thy  vesture  keeps  its  bloody  hue, 

Thou  stand’st  the  ever- slaughter’d  Lamb, 

Thy  priesthood  still  remains  the  same.153 

Participants,  Not  Just  Bystanders 

110.  The  Eucharist  is  a great  act  of  thanksgiving,  thanking  God  for  the  gift  of  Christ,  and 
“inseparably  linked  to  Christs  offering  of  thanks  to  the  Father”  at  the  Last  Supper,154  and 
to  Christs  offering  of  himself  for  us  to  the  Father  on  Calvary.  The  Church’s  thanksgiving  is 
always  a graced  response  to  God’s  gift.  We  can  respond  only  through  grace,  because  God  has 
empowered  us  to  act.  Taking  part  in  the  Eucharist  should  lead  to  God’s  baptized,  priestly  peo- 
ple being  transformed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  more  truly  into  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  to  a 
more  radical  following  and  imitating  of  Christ,  but  also  to  a deeper  participation  in  Christ  and 
in  all  that  he  has  done  for  us,  so  that  we  “enter  together  more  deeply  into  the  saving  mystery 
of  Christ”.155  The  Church  is  a “holy  priesthood”,  called  to  “offer  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable 
to  God  through  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Pet  2:5). 

111.  St  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  mystery  of  salvation  included  the  dynamic  of  graced  par- 
ticipation by  those  touched  and  transformed  by  the  risen  Lord.  Christian  discipleship  involves 
dying  and  rising  with  Christ  (Rom  6:3-11),  from  the  celebration  of  Baptism  onwards,  throughout 
the  life  of  the  baptized.  Taking  part  in  the  Eucharist  is  a “communion”  in  Christ’s  blood  shed  for 
us  and  body  given  for  us  (cf.  1 Cor  10:16).  Paul  appealed  to  the  first  Christians:  “present  your  bod- 
ies as  a living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  spiritual  worship”  (Rom  12:1). 
This  can  only  take  place  by  the  power  of  God’s  grace,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  who  makes  us  one  “in 
Christ”  and  thereby  a people  who  “know  Christ  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the  sharing 
of  his  sufferings  by  becoming  like  him  in  his  death”  (Phil  3:10). 

112.  The  Wesley  hymns  highlight  the  presence  of  the  cross  for  those  who  come  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  their  grace-filled  and  active  participation  in  their  Saviour’s  sacrifice.  Christ  includes 
his  people  in  himself  and  unites  their  sacrifice  of  themselves  with  his  great  sacrifice.156 

Would  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
Without  his  people  die? 

No,  to  Him  we  all  are  joined 
As  more  than  standers  by.157 

Christians  do  not  merely  receive  the  benefits  of  Christ’s  sacrifice:  they  are  united  with  it,  and  can 
say  to  Christ: 

We  jointly  before  God  appear 
To  offer  up  ourselves  with  Thee.158 


151.  Council  of  Trent,  Session  22  (1562),  Chapter  2. 

152.  HLS,  Hymn  3,  st.  2. 

153.  HLS,  Hymn  5,  st.  2. 

154.  HPMF  §148. 

155.  Seoul  §94. 

156.  Cf.  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  Sacramentum  caritatis  (Apostolic  Exhortation  on  the  Eucharist  as  the  Source 
and  Summit  of  the  Church’s  Life  and  Mission,  2007)  §70. 

157.  HLS,  Hymn  131,  st.  1. 

158.  HLS,  Hymn  141,  st.  7. 
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Christ  Unites  His  Church  with  His  Self-Offering 

113.  “There  is  . . . one  historical  unrepeatable  sacrifice,  offered  once  for  all  by  Christ  and  accepted 
once  for  all  by  the  Father.  In  the  celebration  of  the  memorial,  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit  unites 
his  people  with  himself  in  a sacramental  way  so  that  the  Church  enters  into  the  movement  of  his 
self-offering”.159  Pope  Benedict  XVI  has  expressed  the  heart  of  the  Eucharist  as  follows:  Christ’s 
death  on  the  cross  was  “love  in  its  most  radical  form”;  “Jesus  gave  this  act  of  oblation  an  enduring 
presence  through  his  institution  of  the  Eucharist  at  the  Last  Supper. . . . The  Eucharist  draws  us 
into  Jesus’ act  of  self-oblation.  More  than  just  statically  receiving  the  incarnate  Logos,  we  enter  into 
the  very  dynamic  of  his  self-giving”.160  Through  the  Eucharist  we  become  sharers  of  God’s  inmost 
life,  because  “Jesus  draws  us  into  himself”.161 

114.  It  is  Christ  himself  who  makes  the  offering,  and  we  are  drawn  into  it  by  him.  It  is  Christ 
who  pleads  his  sacrifice  before  the  Father:  we  can  only  participate  by  grace.  Jesus  unites  us  with 
himself.  This  intimate  unity  of  Christ  and  his  Church  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  our  common  under- 
standing of  the  Eucharist.  Methodists  and  Catholics  find  this  teaching  in  St  Paul:  “For  just  as  the 
body  is  one  and  has  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body,  though  many,  are  one  body, 
so  it  is  with  Christ”  (1  Cor  12:12).  Christ  the  Head  and  his  Body  the  Church  remain  distinct,  as 
the  Divine  Bridegroom  and  his  Bride,  and  yet  “the  innermost  reality  of  the  Church  is  its  invisible 
communion  with  the  Risen  Lord  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit”.162  What  we  say  together  in 
general  of  Christ’s  unity  with  his  body  is  true  in  a special  way  when  Christ  draws  us  into  his  death, 
resurrection  and  eternal  life  in  the  Eucharist.  When  we  ask  the  question  “Who  offers  the  eucha- 
ristic  sacrifice?”,  our  answer  together  as  Methodists  and  Catholics  is  “Christ  our  Head  united  with 
his  Body,  the  Church”. 

115.  In  this,  we  echo  the  understanding  of  St  Augustine  that  “the  whole  redeemed  city,  that 
is  to  say,  the  congregation  and  fellowship  of  the  saints,  is  offered  as  a universal  sacrifice  to  God 
through  the  great  High  Priest,  who  offered  himself  in  his  passion  for  us,  so  that  we  might  be  the 
body  of  so  great  a Head”,  and  that  the  Church  itself  “is  offered  in  the  offering  which  she  makes  to 
God”.163  Central  to  Augustine’s  teaching  is  St  Paul’s  teaching  on  the  unity  of  the  head  and  his  body. 

116.  In  the  Wesley  hymns,  Christ  the  high  priest  unites  his  Church  so  closely  to  himself  that 
it  is  united  with  his  sacrifice,  and  offers  itself  in  him,  “Ourselves  presenting  with  our  Head”.164  We 
come  to  the  Father  as  those  “who  in  thy  Jesus  stand”,165  and  we  can  say  to  Christ  that  “we  now 
with  thee  in  heaven  appear”.166  When  Christ  presents  and  offers  himself  to  the  Father,  he  does  so 
united  with  his  people,  for  Christ  is  “never  without  his  people  seen”:167 

For  us  He  ever  intercedes, 

His  heaven-deserving  passion  pleads 

Presenting  us  before  the  throne; 

We  want  no  sacrifice  beside, 

By  that  great  offering  sanctified, 

One  with  our  Head,  for  ever  one.168 


159.  Anglican- Roman  Catholic  International  Commission,  Eucharistic  Doctrine:  Elucidation  (Salisbury,  1979) 

§5;  cf.  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  International  Commission,  “Windsor  Statement  on  the  Eucharist”  (1971). 

160.  Pope  Benedict  XVI,  Deus  Caritas  Est  (Encyclical  Letter  on  Christian  Love,  2005)  §§12-13. 

161.  Sacramentum  caritatis  §11;  cf.  §70;  quoting  Benedict’s  homily  at  the  Marienfeld  Esplanade,  21  August 
2005. 

162.  Seoul  §80. 

163.  Augustine,  City  of  God , X,6  (PL  41, 284). 

164.  HLS,  Hymn  140,  st.3. 

165.  HLS,  Hymn  121,  st.  1. 

166.  HLS,  Hymn  117,  st.  1. 

167.  HLS,  Hymn  129,  st.  1. 

168.  HLS,  Hymn  117,  st.2. 
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With  Him  the  Corner  Stone 
The  living  stones  conjoin, 

Christ  and  his  Church  are  one, 

One  body  and  one  vine, 

For  us  he  uses  all  his  powers, 

And  all  He  has,  or  is,  is  ours.169 

117.  Because  of  this  God-given  unity  of  head  and  body,  Catholics  would  readily  echo  the  Wes- 
ley hymns  in  saying  that  in  the  Eucharist  the  Church  in  Christ  “presents”Jesus  death  and  “offer[sj 
up  the  Lamb  to  God”,170  and  that  therefore  “We  . . . with  thy  sacrifice  ascend”.171  Our  sacrifice  is 
united  with  Christs  sacrifice,  and  in  Christ  we  “plead”,  “present”  and  “offer”  that  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ  to  the  Father. 

With  solemn  faith  we  offer  up, 

And  spread  before  thy  glorious  eyes 
The  only  ground  of  all  our  hope, 

That  precious  bleeding  sacrifice, 

Which  brings  thy  grace  on  sinners  down, 

And  perfects  all  our  souls  in  one.172 

118.  The  eucharistic  prayers  in  the  Roman  Missal  stress  that  the  Church  becomes  one  with  the 
risen  Christ  as  he  gives  himself  to  the  Father,  and  that  we  offer  Christs  one  sacrifice.  United  with 
Christ,  we  lift  up  our  hearts  to  the  Father  and  give  him  thanks  and  praise,  offering  to  God  “this 
holy  and  living  sacrifice”.173  “Through  him,  and  with  him,  and  in  him  ...  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit”,  the  Church  becomes  “an  eternal  offering  to”  the  Father,174  and  “a  living  sacrifice  in  Christ 
to  the  praise  of  [the  Father  s]  glory”.175 

119.  Methodists  emphasize  that  in  the  Eucharist  “we  offer  ourselves  in  praise  and  thanks- 
giving as  a holy  and  living  sacrifice,  in  union  with  Christs  offering  for  us”.176  The  Thanksgiving 
Prayers  of  the  British  Methodist  Church  express  this  understanding  in  various  ways.  United 
with  Christ  at  the  Eucharist,  the  community  prays  to  the  Father:  “Through  him  we  give  our- 
selves to  you”;177  “Accept,  through  him,  our  great  high  priest,  this,  our  sacrifice  of  praise”;178 
“Through  his  offering  for  us  all,  we  offer  our  whole  life  to  you  in  thanks  and  praise”;179  “Join  our 
prayers  and  the  prayers  of  all  your  people  on  earth  and  in  heaven  with  the  intercession  of  Christ, 
our  great  high  priest”.180 

120.  How  are  the  “Grand  Oblation”  and  our  “mean  offering”  combined?  They  are  “mingled  in 
a common  flame”,181  so  that  the  Saviour  and  his  people  form  a single  offering: 


169.  HLS,  Hymn  129,  st.  2. 

170.  HLS,  Hymn  118,  st.  4. 

171.  HLS,  Hymn  136,  st.  4. 

172.  HLS,  Hymn  125,  st.  2;  cf.  Hymn  124,  st.  3. 

173.  Eucharistic  Prayer  3,  Roman  Missal  (2011). 

174.  Eucharistic  Prayer  3,  Roman  Missal. 

175.  Eucharistic  Prayer  4,  Roman  Missal. 

176.  The  United  Methodist  Book  of  Worship,  p.  38;  cf.  “Thanksgiving  for  Lent  and  Passiontide”,  The  Methodist 
Worship  Book,  p.  155. 

177.  “Thanksgiving  for  Christmas  and  Epiphany”,  The  Methodist  Worship  Book,  p.  138. 

178.  “Thanksgiving  for  the  Easter  Season”,  The  Methodist  Worship  Book,  p.  170. 

179.  “Thanksgiving  for  the  Ordinary  Season  (2)”,  The  Methodist  Worship  Book,  p.  206. 

180.  “Thanksgiving  for  the  Ordinary  Season  (3)”,  The  Methodist  Worship  Book,  p.  217. 

181.  HLS,  Hymn  141,  st.  8. 
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Both  in  a common  flame  arise, 

And  both  in  God’s  account  are  one.182 
The  sav’d  and  Saviour  now  agree 
In  closest  fellowship  combin’d, 

We  grieve,  and  die,  and  live  with  Thee, 

To  thy  great  Father’s  will  resign’d; 

And  God  doth  all  thy  members  own 
One  with  Thyself,  for  ever  one.183 

"Do  This  as  a Memorial  of  Me" 

121.  Christians  can  enter  into  the  movement  of  Christs  self-giving,  united  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  Christs  own  “Grand  Oblation”,  only  if  that  sacrifice  is  present  in  some  way  here  and  now. 
As  a complementary  way  of  expressing  this  understanding,  Catholics  and  Methodists  with  many 
other  Christians  use  the  biblical  and  patristic  concept  of  anamnesis  or  “memorial”  (cf.  Luke  22:19; 
1 Cor  11:24-25). 184 

122.  In  its  2003  document  on  the  Eucharist,  This  Holy  Mystery,  the  United  Methodist  Church 
stated  that  such  “remembrance,  commemoration  and  memorial”  is  much  more  than  simply  intel- 
lectual recalling:  “This  dynamic  action  becomes  re-presentation  of  past  gracious  acts  of  God  in  the 
present,  so  powerfully  as  to  make  them  truly  present  now”.185 

123.  The  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  “when  the  Church  celebrates  the  Eucharist,  she  com- 
memorates Christs  Passover,  and  it  is  made  present:  the  sacrifice  Christ  offered  once  for  all  on  the 
cross  remains  ever  present”.186  Therefore  “the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist 
are  one  single  sacrifice”.187 

124.  In  the  context  of  this  shared  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  “memorial”,  Catholics  and 
Methodists  echo  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  “Lima  Document”  on  Baptism , Eucharist  and 
Ministry : “The  Eucharist  is  the  sacrament  of  the  unique  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who  ever  lives  to  make 
intercession  for  us.  It  is  the  memorial  of  all  that  God  has  done  for  the  salvation  of  the  world”.188 
Pope  John  Paul  II  wrote:  “When  the  Church  celebrates  the  Eucharist,  the  memorial  of  her  Lord’s 
death  and  resurrection,  this  central  event  of  salvation  becomes  really  present”.189  Much  of  the 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  Christ’s  once-for-all  sacrificial  self-offering  and  the 
Eucharist  outlined  in  this  chapter  can  be  succincdy  expressed  through  the  concepts  of  “sacrament” 
and  “memorial”.  As  he  intercedes  in  heaven  for  humanity,  the  risen  Christ  “pleads”  his  sacrifice, 
“presenting”  to  the  Father  his  offering  on  the  cross.190  Christ  himself  is  the  sacrifice  that  is  offered. 
It  is  Christ  who  “pleads”,  “presents”  and  “offers”  himself  to  the  Father,  and  who  draws  his  priesdy 
people  into  his  “pleading”  and  “presenting”,  into  the  movement  of  his  “offering”.  As  the  British 
Methodist  Church  put  it,  in  the  Eucharist  “Methodists  plead  the  completed  and  eternal  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  we  offer  ourselves  anew  in  and  through  the  eternal  sacrifice,  but  we  do  not  in  any 
way  offer  the  sacrifice  again.  At  Holy  Communion  what  Methodists  do  is  to  make  a memorial  of 
and  participate  in  the  offering  of  Christ”.191  The  Eucharist  is  the  “sacrament”  and  “memorial” — the 
making  present  here  and  now — of  Christ’s  pleading  and  offering  of  himself  for  our  salvation. 


182.  HLS,  Hymn  147,  st.  4. 

183.  HLS,  Hymn  133,  st.  5. 

184.  Cf.  §21  above. 

185.  THM,  p.  8. 

186.  CCC  §1364. 

187.  CCC  §1367. 

188.  BEM,  Eucharist  §8. 

189.  Ecclesia  de  Eucharistia  §11. 

190.  Dublin  §65;  Rio  §102. 

191.  HPMF  §171. 
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"The  Memorial  of  the  Things  to  Come" 

125.  The  Eucharist  is  the  memorial  of  the  once-for-all  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  also 
“the  memorial  of  the  things  to  come”.192  The  Eucharist  makes  present  here  and  now  not  only  the 
past,  but  also  the  promised  future  heavenly  banquet  (cf.  Isa  25:6-9;  Rev  19:9). 

126.  The  Wesley  hymns  understand  the  Eucharist  as  a “transporting  feast”  which  brings  heaven 
into  our  present  as  “our  heaven  begun  below”.193  “Even  now  the  marriage-feast  we  share”,194  and 
our  nourishment  is  “his  richest  love”195  and  “the  wine  of  thy  eternal  love”:196 

To  heav’n  the  mystic  banquet  leads, 

Let  us  to  heaven  ascend, 

And  bear  this  joy  upon  our  heads 
Till  it  in  glory  end: 

Till  all  who  truly  join  in  this, 

The  marriage-supper  share, 

Enter  into  their  Masters  bliss 
And  feast  for  ever  there.197 

127.  The  Eucharist  is  not  only  a pledge  of  future  glory,  but  gives  us  here  and  now  a share  in 
Gods  gift  of  eternal  life:  “Those  who  feed  on  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  need  not  wait  until  the 
hereafter  to  receive  eternal  life:  they  already  possess  it  on  earth,  as  the  first-fruits  of  a future  full- 
ness which  will  embrace  [humankind]  in  [its]  totality”.198  “In  the  earthly  liturgy  we  take  part 
in  a foretaste  of  that  heavenly  liturgy  which  is  celebrated  in  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  toward 
which  we  journey  as  pilgrims,  where  Christ  is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  a minister  of  the 
holies  and  of  the  true  tabernacle  (cf.  Rev  21:2;  Col  3:1;  Heb  8:2)”.199  “To  participate  is  to  receive 
a foretaste  of  the  future,  a pledge  of  heaven  ‘until  Christ  comes  in  final  victory  and  we  feast  at  his 
heavenly  banquet”’.200  An  ancient  prayer  says  of  the  Eucharist:  “O  sacred  banquet  in  which  Christ 
is  received  as  food,  the  memory  of  his  Passion  is  renewed,  the  soul  is  filled  with  grace  and  a pledge 
of  the  life  to  come  is  given  to  us”. 201 

The  Holy  Spirit,  "the  Remembrancer  Divine" 

128.  All  of  this  is  possible  only  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  “Remembrancer 
Divine”  and  the  “True  Recorder  of  his  Passion”.202  Christ  gives  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  he  said,  to 
“remind  you  of  all  that  I have  said  to  you”  (John  14:26).  It  is  by  the  Spirit  that  the  words  of 
Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper  become  effective  in  the  Eucharist,  making  present  the  crucified  and 
risen  Lord  who  now  reigns  eternally.  The  Spirit  is  “the  Church’s  living  memory”:203  “Christian 
liturgy  not  only  recalls  the  events  that  saved  us  but  actualizes  them,  makes  them  present.  The 


192.  Cf.  The  Divine  Liturgy  of  St  John  Chrysostom,  where  the  priest  says  “Remembering,  therefore,  this 
command  of  the  Saviour  and  all  that  came  to  pass  for  our  sake,  the  cross,  the  tomb,  the  resurrection  on  the 
third  day,  the  ascension  into  heaven,  the  enthronement  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  the  second,  glori- 
ous coming,  we  offer  to  you  these  gifts  from  your  own  gifts  in  all  and  for  all”. 

193.  HLS,  Hymn  158,  st.  2. 

194.  HLS,  Hymn  93,  st.  4. 

195.  HLS,  Hymn  93,  st.  2. 

196.  HLS,  Hymn  108,  st.  2. 

197.  HLS,  Hymn  99,  sts.  3-4. 

198.  Ecclesia  de  Eucharistia  §18. 

199.  SC  §8. 

200.  THM,  p.  9,  quoting  The  United  Methodist  Hymnal,  p.  10. 

201.  Quoted  in  CCC  §1402;  attributed  to  St  Thomas  Aquinas  and  once  included  in  the  Roman  Missal  as 
an  antiphon  on  Corpus  Christi. 

202.  HLS,  Hymn  16,  sts.  1-2. 

203.  CCC  §1099. 
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paschal  mystery  of  Christ  is  celebrated,  not  repeated.  It  is  the  celebrations  that  are  repeated, 
and  in  each  celebration  there  is  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  makes  the  unique  mys- 
tery present”.204  The  Holy  Spirit  unites  the  head  and  his  body,  and  so  the  self-offering  of 
Christs  people  with  Christ’s  eternal  self-giving. 

129.  It  is  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  community  of  faith  “proclaims  and  partici- 
pates in  all  that  God  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do  for  us  in  Christ”.205  It  is  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  past,  present  and  future  come  together  here  and  now  as  we  celebrate  the  Eucha- 
rist: “In  terms  of  the  congregations  appropriation  of  the  reality  of  Christ’s  presence,  the  anamnesis 
(memorial,  remembrance,  representation)  means  that  past,  present  and  future  coincide  in  the  sac- 
ramental event.  All  that  Jesus  means  in  his  person  and  redemption  is  brought  forth  from  history 
to  our  present  experience,  which  is  also  a foretaste  of  the  future  fulfilment  of  God’s  unobstructed 
reign.  And  this  presence  is  made  to  be  a reality  for  us  by  the  working  of  God’s  Spirit,  whom  we 
call  down  by  invocation  ( epiclesis ),  both  upon  the  gifts  and  upon  the  people”.206  At  the  Eucharist, 
we  are  united  with  the  past  and  the  future  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

130.  Through  Baptism  and  participation  in  the  Eucharist,  we  are  made  participants  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  led  to  resurrection,  for  “if  the  Spirit  of  him  who  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwells  in 
you,  he  who  raised  Christ  from  the  dead  will  give  live  to  your  mortal  bodies  also  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  you”  (Rom  8:11).  We  become  people  who  eat  and  drink  with  Jesus  after  he  rose  from  the 
dead  (cf.  Acts  10:41). 

III.  Conclusion:  "The  Holy  Eucharist  as  It  Implies  a Sacrifice" 

131.  The  points  above,  very  much  embedded  in  the  Wesleys’  Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper , provide  a 
firm  foundation  for  further  common  reflection  and  agreement  between  Methodists  and  Catholics 
on  the  sacrificial  nature  of  the  Eucharist,  a dynamic  for  growing  convergence.  Both  Catholics 
and  Methodists  can  fruitfully  ponder  more  deeply  what  it  means  to  come  to  the  Eucharist,  to  be 
drawn  by  Christ  himself  into  his  life,  death  and  resurrection,  and  to  enter  the  movement  of  his 
self-offering  to  the  Father. 

132.  There  remain  important  aspects  of  this  sacrificial  understanding  of  the  Eucharist  which 
require  further  discussion  together.  The  rich  theology  of  the  Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper  has  not 
always  been  as  central  to  Methodist  theology  and  spirituality  as  John  and  Charles  Wesley  might 
have  wished.  There  remain  a variety  of  opinions  among  Methodists  on  this  issue,  but  a sacrificial  j 
understanding  has  never  been  completely  lacking  in  Methodist  eucharistic  thinking  and  devotion. 
This  chapter  suggests  that  Catholic  language  of  a eucharistic  “offering”  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  and 
Methodist  language  of  “pleading”  that  sacrifice  can  be  reconciled,  and  that  reflection  on  the  Wes- 
leys’ Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper  can  lead  us  to  new  insights  together  as  we  see  previously  divisive 
issues  in  a new  light. 

133.  Catholics  offer  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  not  only  for  those  present  but  also  for  all  the  living 
and  the  dead.  If  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  is  indeed  the  once-for-all  sacrifice  of  Christ,  then  that 
sacrifice  is  present  with  all  its  power  for  the  salvation  of  humanity.  There  are  issues  involved  here 
which  will  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  future  regarding  purgatory  and  prayer  for  the  dead. 

134.  At  the  heart  of  our  common  understanding  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  is  the  intimate 
union  between  Christ  and  his  Church,  between  the  high  priest  and  his  priesdy  people.  It  is  the 
risen  and  ascended  Christ  himself,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  unites  his  once-for-all 
yet  eternal  self-giving  and  ours  as  one  single  offering,  pleaded  and  presented  to  the  Father  and 
accepted  by  him.  We  come  to  the  Eucharist  to  enter  into  Christ’s  self-gift  to  the  Father,  and  are 
taken  “through  him,  with  him  and  in  him”,  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  Father. 


204.  CCC  §1104. 

205.  THM,  p.  16,  citing  BWS  §55. 

206.  “United  Methodist  Church  [USA]”,  Churches  Respond  to  BEM:  Official  Responses  to  the  “ Baptism , Eucha- 
rist and  Ministry”  Text , vol.  2,  ed.  Max  Thurian  (Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1986),  p.  188. 
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4.  Ordained  Ministry  as  Service  to  the  Baptized 

I.  Ministry  in  the  New  Testament 

135.  The  starting  point  for  understanding  ministry  in  the  Church  is  the  New  Testament,  whose 
many  images  elucidate  the  ministry  of  Jesus  as  priest,  prophet  and  king,  and  the  subsequent  gift  of 
this  ministry  through  the  apostles  to  the  Church.  According  to  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  is  priest, 
the  mediator  between  God  and  humanity;  he  is  prophet  or  teacher  and  exemplar;  he  is  king  in  the 
manner  of  a servant,  the  Good  Shepherd  who  rules  and  leads  his  people  by  his  sacrificial  service. 
The  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  highlights  the  priesdy  ministry  of  Jesus,  whose  intercession  finds  its 
ultimate  expression  in  his  crucifixion  and  exaltation:  “like  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  every  respect” 
and  “tested  by  what  he  suffered”,  he  was  “a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  the  service  of  God, 
to  make  a sacrifice  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people”  (Heb  2: 17- 18).  Throughout  the  gospels 
Jesus  teaches  by  “proclaiming  the  good  news  of  God”  and  inviting  the  people  to  accept  the  king- 
dom of  God  by  conversion  of  heart  (Mark  1:14-15).  He  uses  parables  in  order  to  teach  the  people 
to  see  things  as  his  Father  sees  them  and  to  act  accordingly.  With  regard  to  his  kingly  ministry, 
Jesus  “came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve  and  to  give  his  life  a ransom  for  many”  (Mark  10:45). 

136.  Jesus’ earthly  ministry  culminates  in  the  paschal  mystery  of  his  saving  death  and  resurrec- 
tion in  which  his  threefold  office  as  priest,  prophet  and  king  is  completely  fulfilled.  Every  aspect  of 
his  earlier  ministry  points,  at  least  implicitly,  towards  this  event  and  his  passage  through  death  to 
the  risen  life  beyond,  as  pioneer  and  perfector  (cf.  Hebrews  12:2),  a forerunner  for  all  who  would 
find  eternal  life  by  participation  in  his  own  death  and  resurrection.  In  the  words  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council’s  Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy , “He  achieved  His  task  principally  by  the  pas- 
chal mystery  of  His  blessed  passion  and  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  glorious  ascension, 
whereby  ‘dying,  he  destroyed  our  death  and,  rising,  he  restored  our  life’”.207  Charles  Wesley’s  Easter 
hymn  “Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen  Today”  similarly  expresses  the  power  of  Christ’s  paschal  mystery 
and  our  participation  in  it: 

Soar  we  now,  where  Christ  has  led, 

Following  our  exalted  head, 

Made  like  him,  like  him  we  rise, 

Ours  the  cross — the  grave — the  skies!208 

137.  Already  in  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  points  toward  the  time  when  the  apostles  whom 
he  had  chosen  (Matt  10:1-2;  Mark  3:14-16;  Luke  6:13)  would  continue  the  ministry  begun  in 
his  life,  death  and  resurrection.  The  apostles’  mission  includes  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
and  other  forms  of  teaching:  “Go,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  teaching  them  to  obey 
everything  that  I have  commanded  you”  (Matt  28:19-20).  In  John’s  Gospel  the  risen  Lord 
similarly  empowers  the  apostles  to  participate  in  his  priestly  mission.  “As  the  Father  has  sent 
me,  so  I send  you.’ When  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them  and  said  to  them,  ‘Receive  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If  you  forgive  the  sins  of  any,  they  are  forgiven  them;  if  you  retain  the  sins  of  any, 
they  are  retained’”  (John  20:21-23).  Imparting  his  royal  mission  of  service,  the  risen  Lord  com- 
missions Peter  to  continue  Jesus’  own  ministry,  instructing  him  to  “Feed  my  lambs”,  “Tend  my 
sheep”  (John  21:15-16;  cf.  v.  17).  The  royal  or  kingly  ministry  of  shepherding  the  people  takes 
the  form  of  service  in  imitation  of  Jesus.  On  the  eve  of  his  passion  Jesus  told  the  disciples:  “So  if 
I,  your  Lord  and  Teacher,  have  washed  your  feet,  you  also  ought  to  wash  one  another’s  feet.  For 
I have  set  you  an  example  that  you  also  should  do  as  I have  done  to  you”  (John  13:14-15).  This 
is  imitation  of  the  one  who  was  obedient  even  unto  death.  Jesus  said  to  James  and  John,  “The 

207.  SC  §5,  quoting  the  Easter  Preface  to  the  Roman  Missal  (1962). 

208.  Originally  published  as  “Hymn  for  Easter-Day”  in  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems 
(London:  Strahan,  1739). 
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cup  that  I drink,  you  will  drink,  and  with  the  baptism  with  which  I am  baptized,  you  will  be 
baptized”  (Mark  10:39).  Where  service  is  sacrificial  it  is  priestly  in  character.  Paul,  the  latecomer 
among  the  apostles,  is  the  recipient  of  divine  grace  in  order  “to  be  a minister  of  Christ  Jesus  . . . 
in  the  priestly  service  of  the  gospel  of  God”  (Rom  15:15-16).  Such  ministers  are  “ambassadors 
for  Christ”  (2  Cor  5:20),  who  is  priest,  teacher  and  servant. 

138.  After  Pentecost  the  aposdes  drew  others  into  a share  in  their  apostolic  ministry.  As  they 
had  received  the  threefold  office  from  Christ,  so  the  aposdes  charged  others  to  exercise  one  or  more 
aspects  of  the  same  ministry.  Thus,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  witnesses  to  the  aposdes  appointing 
assistants:  “It  is  not  right  that  we  should  neglect  the  word  of  God  in  order  to  wait  on  tables.  There- 
fore, friends,  select  from  among  yourselves  seven  men  of  good  standing,  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  to  this  task,  while  we,  for  our  part,  will  devote  ourselves  to  prayer 
and  to  serving  the  word”  (Acts  6:2-7;  also  Acts  13:2-3).  While  it  might  appear  from  this  passage 
that  these  seven  were  appointed  solely  to  a ministry  of  service,  in  fact  they  also  exercised  other 
aspects  of  the  apostolic  ministry:  Philip,  for  example,  proclaimed  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  baptized 
(Acts  8:5-6, 12-13, 35-38, 40);  Stephen  proclaimed  the  gospel  in  face  of  his  persecutors  (Acts  6:8- 
60).  The  Pastoral  Episdes  similarly  testify  to  the  apostles’ orderly  transmission  of  their  ministry  to 
others  (1  Tim  4:14;  2 Tim  1:6;  Titus  1:5, 7-9).  Whatever  their  particular  task,  all  those  appointed 
to  share  in  apostolic  ministry  in  the  New  Testament  participate  in  some  way  in  the  ministry  of  the 
crucified  and  risen  Christ  who  is  priest,  prophet  and  king. 

II.  Apostolic  Ministry  in  the  Church 

139.  There  is  a widespread  ecumenical  consensus  among  Christians  today,  based  on  a conver- 
gence in  reading  the  New  Testament,  that  “the  Holy  Spirit  bestows  on  the  community  diverse 
and  complementary  gifts.  These  are  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  people  and  are  mani- 
fested in  acts  of  service  within  the  community  and  to  the  world.  They  may  be  gifts  of  com- 
municating the  gospel  in  word  and  deed,  gifts  of  healing,  gifts  of  praying,  gifts  of  teaching 
and  learning,  gifts  of  serving,  gifts  of  guiding  and  following,  gifts  of  inspiration  and  vision.  All 
members  are  called  to  discover,  with  the  help  of  the  community,  the  gifts  they  have  received 
and  to  use  them  for  the  building  up  of  the  Church  and  for  the  service  of  the  world  to  which  the 
Church  is  sent”.209 

140.  Catholics  and  Methodists  agree  that  “the  whole  people  of  God  has  been  sent  by  Christ 
into  the  world  to  witness  to  the  love  of  the  Father  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  sense  it 
is  apostolic.  All  its  members  are  gifted  by  the  Spirit,  and  there  is  no  gift  without  its  corresponding 
service.  Within  that  service  of  the  whole  there  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  a ministry  uniquely 
called  and  empowered  to  build  up  the  body  of  Christ  in  love.  This  is  apostolic’  in  the  specific  sense 
because  it  began  with  Christ’s  choosing  from  among  his  disciples,  the  twelve  ‘whom  he  named 
apostles’  (Luke  6:13)”.210  The  ministry  of  the  apostles  is  affirmed  by  the  risen  Lord,  who  sent  them 
to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations  (Matt  28:19-20). 

141.  Apostolic  ministry  in  the  Church  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of  the  Twelve  but  is  neces- 
sary in  every  age.  “Apostolic  communities  need  people  to  do  for  their  own  time  what  the  apostles 
did  in  theirs:  to  pastor,  teach  and  minister  under  the  authority  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  Teacher, 
the  Servant  Lord”.211  Apostolic  ministry  exists  in  the  ministry  of  those  individuals  and  corporate 
institutions  that  the  community  of  faith  recognizes  and  acknowledges  as  continuing  the  work  of 
the  apostles.  Both  our  communions  particularly  identify  apostolic  ministry  in  the  Church  with 
ordained  ministers,  believing  that  “as  Christ  chose  and  sent  the  apostles,  Christ  continues  through 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  choose  and  call  persons  into  the  ordained  ministry”.212 
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142.  Catholics  and  Methodists  already  share  to  a great  degree  a common  practice  of  ordained 
ministry.  “In  the  Methodist  and  Catholic  churches  some  receive  by  ordination  a special  calling, 
and  are  consecrated  and  authorized  to  proclaim  and  teach  the  Gospel  of  Gods  love  in  Jesus  Christ, 
to  lead  the  worshipping  community  to  the  throne  of  grace  and  administer  the  sacramental  gifts  of 
God,  and  to  guide  the  life  of  the  Church,  its  care  for  the  needy  and  its  missionary  outreach”.213  In 
the  Catholic  Church  these  tasks  are  entrusted  primarily  to  the  bishops  ordained  in  the  apostolic 
succession,  along  with  their  presbyters  and  deacons.214  Methodists  also  have  an  ordained  ministry 
comprising  bishops  (in  many  cases),  elders/presbyters  and  deacons.  Moreover,  “in  the  Methodist 
tradition,  following  Wesley,  ordained  ministry  is  held  to  be  in  succession  to  the  apostles,  though 
not  dependent  in  the  same  way  on  the  succession  of  bishops”.215 

143.  While  Catholics  and  Methodists  agree  that  the  orderly  transmission  of  apostolic 
ministry  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  Church,  significant  differences  remain  between  us  in 
understanding  ministerial  succession.  In  Catholic  teaching,  the  apostles’  office  of  “shepherding 
the  Church”  is  “a  charge  destined  to  be  exercised  without  interruption  by  the  sacred  order  of 
bishops”.216  “True  succession  in  ministry  is  guaranteed  only  by  episcopal  laying-on  of  hands  in 
historical  succession  and  authentic  transmission  of  the  faith  within  the  apostolic  college”.217  The 
succession  of  bishops  serves,  symbolizes  and  guards  the  Church’s  overall  apostolic  continuity. 
For  an  ecclesial  community  or  tradition  fully  to  be  recognized  as  “Church”  there  must  be  an 
episcopal  succession  from  the  apostles.  An  ecclesial  community  that  does  not  possess  such  a 
ministry  lacks  something  essential,  though  Catholics  recognize  that  the  one  Church  of  Christ 
may  still  be  “effectively  present”  in  it.218 

144.  Methodists  believe  that  “in  ordination,  the  church  affirms  and  continues  the  apostolic 
ministry  through  persons  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  such,  those  who  are  ordained  make 
a commitment  to  conscious  living  of  the  whole  gospel  and  to  the  proclamation  of  that  gospel  to 
the  end  that  the  world  may  be  saved”.219  Accordingly,  “Methodists  . . . preserve  a form  of  ministe- 
rial succession  in  practice  and  can  regard  a succession  of  ordination  from  the  earliest  times  as  a 
valuable  symbol  of  the  church’s  continuity  with  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  though  they 
would  not  use  it  as  a criterion”  .22Q  That  said,  in  effect  Methodists  treat  continuity  in  the  ordained 
ministry  as  both  a sign  and  instrument  of  apostolic  succession  in  the  Church.  Methodists  attach 
great  significance  to  ministerial  succession  through  the  Conference  as  evidence  of  their  continu- 
ing faithfulness  to  the  apostolic  tradition. 

145.  Apostolicity  is  not  a case  of  all  or  nothing.  Like  communion,  it  has  different  degrees.  One 
of  the  insights  of  recent  ecumenical  dialogue  is  that  apostolic  succession  has  several  other  strands 
besides  ministerial  succession.221  As  a result,  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  able  to  recognize  in 
one  another  very  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Church.  As  Catholics  and  Methodists  have 
affirmed,  “the  Church’s  apostolicity  involves  continuous  faithfulness  in  doctrine,  ministry,  sacra- 
ment and  life  to  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament”.222  Such  “continuous  faithfulness”  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  mere  historical  endurance.  Rather,  it  is  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  the  people  of  God  in  each  of  these  ways  which  makes  the  Church  apostolic.  Ministry,  mis- 
sion, faith,  worship  and  witness  are  all  interconnected  as  aspects  of  apostolic  continuity,  and  all 
stem  from  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  the  people  of  God.  Whereas  Catholics  particularly 
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tend  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  continuity  in  apostolic  ministry,  Methodists  traditionally 
emphasize  the  importance  of  continuity  in  apostolic  witness  and  mission.223 

146.  Catholics  and  Methodists  agree  that  the  Church  needs  an  ordained,  apostolic  ministry. 
Such  a ministry  “is  one  of  the  ‘ecclesial  elements’  that  we  each  look  for  as  we  seek  to  affirm  as  fully 
as  possible  the  churchly  character  of  one  another’s  community  of  faith”.224  Although  our  respec- 
tive ordained  ministries  will  have  to  be  reconciled  if  Catholics  and  Methodists  are  to  enjoy  full 
communion  in  sacramental  life,  nevertheless,  “we  joyfully  affirm  together  that  the  ministries  and 
institutions  of  our  two  communions  are  means  of  grace  by  which  the  Risen  Christ  in  person  leads, 
guides,  teaches  and  sanctifies  his  Church  on  its  pilgrim  path”.225  In  particular,  “Methodists  and 
Catholics  can  rejoice  that  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  the  ministries  and  structures  of  both  Churches  as 
means  of  grace  to  lead  people  into  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ”.226  As  a result  of  our  con- 
vergence in  valuing  ministerial  succession  as  a sign  and  instrument  of  the  Church’s  apostolicity, 
Catholics  and  Methodists  “nowadays  see  the  opportunity  of  setting  Methodist  ministry  within 
a more  recognizable  framework  of  apostolic  succession”.227  Such  an  eventuality  would  not  be  for 
its  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  building  up  the  Church  for  its  mission  in  the  world.  The  mutual 
recognition  of  ordained  ministries  will  follow  from  “a  fresh  creative  act  of  reconciliation  which 
acknowledges  the  manifold  yet  unified  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  throughout  the  ages.  It  will 
involve  a joint  act  of  obedience  to  the  sovereign  Word  of  God”.228 

III.  The  Nature  of  Ordained  Ministry 

147.  Catholics  and  Methodists  agree  that  Christ  is  the  source  of  ministry,  that  the  whole  Church 
participates  in  his  threefold  ministry  as  prophet,  priest  and  king229  and  that  ordained  ministers 
act  as  Christ’s  representatives  within  the  Church,  as  signs  and  instruments  of  his  grace  and  power 
enabling  the  baptized  to  be  strong  in  Christ  and  to  serve  as  he  wills.  According  to  Catholic 
teaching,  “Christ  is  himself  the  source  of  ministry  in  the  Church”,  and  in  the  ecclesial  service  of 
the  ordained  minister  “it  is  Christ  himself  who  is  present  to  his  Church”.230  Methodists  likewise 
teach  that  “ministry  in  the  Christian  church  is  derived  from  the  ministry  of  Christ”.231  Catholics 
and  Methodists  affirm  together  that  “the  fundamental  ministry  [in  the  Church]  is  Christ’s  own 
ministry,  whose  goal  is  to  reconcile  all  people  to  God  and  to  each  other  and  to  bring  them  into  a 
new  community  in  which  they  can  grow  together  to  their  full  freedom  as  children  of  God.  This 
ministry  was  focused  in  Christ’s  life  and  death  and  resurrection.  It  did  not  end  with  his  life  on 
earth,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  continues  now  in  and  through  his  church.  Christ  still  chooses 
and  equips  people  for  his  ministry,  just  as  he  did  in  the  beginning”.232  Ordained  ministers  are  the 
authorized  and  authentic  public  representatives  of  Christ’s  ministry  in  the  Church. 

148.  Methodists  and  Catholics  already  share  to  a significant  degree  a common  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  ordained  ministry  in  the  Church.  According  to  one  authoritative  Methodist 
source:  “Christ’s  ministers  in  the  church  are  stewards  in  the  household  of  God  and  shepherds 
of  his  flock”.233  Similarly,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  bishops  are 
“chosen  to  shepherd  the  Lord’s  flock”  and  are  “servants  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries 
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of  God”.234  Thus  ordained  ministers  are  pastors  among  the  people  of  God.  They  exercise  “stew- 
ardship” of  the  Church’s  life,  witness  and  service.  As  pastors,  and  by  their  ministry  of  word  and 
sacrament,  ordained  ministers  enable  the  people  of  God  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  ministry 
of  Christ  as  priest,  prophet,  and  king. 

149.  Just  as  the  first  apostles  were  chosen  from  among  the  wider  group  of  disciples,  the  call  to 
ordained  ministry  is  distinct  from,  yet  contained  within,  the  common  calling  of  the  people  of  God. 
“It  is  a special  calling  within  the  general  calling  given  to  all”.235  This  “special  calling”  distinguishes 
the  ordained  ministry  from  the  baptismal  vocation  to  service  while  simultaneously  affirming  the 
close  relationship  between  the  two. 

150.  Since  it  is  God  who  calls  people  individually  to  discipleship,  the  exercise  of  ordained 
ministry  is  neither  a human  right  nor  a matter  only  of  ecclesial  organization,  appointment  or  del- 
egation. Among  the  people  of  God,  “sharing  in  Christ’s  ministry  is  a gift,  for  it  depends  entirely 
on  God’s  initiative  in  calling  and  enabling  and  not  on  human  choice  and  capacity”.236  Such  a gift 
is  not  given  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  service  among  the  people  of  God  in  order  to  build  up  the 
Church  for  its  mission  in  the  world.  Accordingly,  the  institution  and  transmission  of  the  ordained 
ministry  stems  from  the  divine  will  and  purpose  for  the  Church. 

151.  While  the  call  to  ministry  ultimately  depends  on  God  alone,  the  Church  has  its  proper 
role  in  discerning  the  authenticity  of  that  call.  “The  experience  of  Paul,  who  according  to  his  own 
words  received  the  call  to  be  an  apostle  direct  from  the  risen  Christ,  attests  to  the  freedom  and 
movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  call  persons  at  will  into  ministry.  This  call  may  be  experienced  in 
several  ways:  as  an  internal  compulsion  that  we  feel  bound  to  obey;  through  the  convergence  of 
several  external  factors  all  of  which  indicate  its  possibility;  through  the  influence  of  the  Church 
and  its  people  which  exercises  a claim  upon  us;  or  through  the  indication  of  a need  and  the  ability 
under  God  to  fulfil  that  need.  Whichever  way  the  call  is  experienced  it  does  not  remain  an  inward 
compulsion  but  is  tested  by  the  Church  and  finally  confirmed  before  the  candidate  is  ordained”.237 

152.  The  ordained  ministry  is  “exercised  from  within  the  church,  which  itself  tests  and  con- 
firms the  call,  prays  for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  sets  apart  the  person  called  for  this  ministry”.238 
In  so  doing,  the  Church  acts  in  the  name  of  Christ,  who  ultimately  identifies  and  authorizes  min- 
istry.239 “Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  agree  that  by  ordination  a person  is  irrevocably  called 
and  set  apart  by  God  for  special  service  in  the  community  of  believers,  but  this  does  not  involve 
being  separated  from  that  community”.240  Ordained  ministry  should  be  exercised  in  active  col- 
laboration with  the  people  of  God  and  in  fellowship  with  the  community  of  believers. 

153.  Ordained  ministry  is  not  to  be  confused  with  service  undertaken  by  the  people  of  God 
by  virtue  of  their  baptismal  vocation.  As  a special  calling  within  the  general  calling  of  the  people 
of  God,  there  is  a distinction  between  the  exercise  of  ordained  ministry  and  the  service  of  all  the 
baptized.  Moreover,  whereas  the  general  calling  of  the  people  of  God  is  fulfilled  in  daily  disciple- 
ship and  Christian  service  in  the  world,  the  particular  calling  of  the  ordained  ministry  is  to  build 
up  the  body  of  Christ  for  the  sake  of  its  apostolic  mission. 

154.  Possessed  of  their  special  calling  to  be  stewards  among  the  people  of  God,  ordained  min- 
isters are  associated  with  the  exercise  of  particular  functions.  Catholics  and  Methodists  can  affirm 
that  “the  chief  responsibility  of  the  ordained  ministry  is  to  assemble  and  build  up  the  body  of 
Christ  by  proclaiming  and  teaching  the  Word  of  God,  by  celebrating  the  sacraments,  and  by  guid- 
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ing  the  life  of  the  community  in  its  worship,  its  mission  and  its  caring  ministry”.241  However,  both 
our  communions  reject  a purely  functional  view  of  ordained  ministry.  As  the  British  Methodist 
Church  says,  “it  would  be  inadequate  to  confine  the  special  calling  [of  the  ordained  ministry]  to 
a collection  of  functions”.242  Likewise,  the  Catholic  Church  encourages  the  priest  “to  safeguard 
with  vigilant  love  the  mystery’  which  he  bears  within  his  heart  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and 
of  mankind”  instead  of  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  reduce  ministry  to  “activism”,  “provision  of 
impersonal  services”,  or  “a  businesslike  function”.243 

155.  Ordained  ministers  serve  in  their  ministry  the  general  calling  of  the  people  of  God. 
“Ordained  ministers  have  the  special  responsibility  of  exercising  and  holding  together  the  func- 
tions of  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  calling  people  to  faith,  feeding  the  flock  with  word  and  sacra- 
ment and  making  Christ  known  through  the  ministry  of  servanthood  to  the  world”.244  Ordained 
ministers  are  a sign  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  unity  of  Christ’s  Church,  both  to  the  Church  itself  j 
and  to  the  world.245 

156.  Ordained  ministers  are  representative  persons  in  the  twofold  sense  that  in  exercising 
their  ministry  they  represent  both  Christ  to  the  Church,  and  also  the  people  themselves  before 
God  and  the  world.  “Entrusted  with  the  pastoral  care  of  the  community,  they  act  in  Christ’s  name 
and  person  as  they  lead  the  people  in  prayer,  proclaim  and  explain  the  Word,  and  administer  the 
sacraments  of  faith”.246  At  the  same  time,  “chosen  from  among  the  people,  the  ordained  minis- 
ters represent  the  people  before  God  as  they  bring  together  the  prayers  of  the  community”.247 
Catholics  and  Methodists  therefore  can  affirm  together:  “As  heralds  and  ambassadors,  ordained 
ministers  are  representatives  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  community,  and  proclaim  his  message  of  rec- 
onciliation. As  leaders  and  teachers  they  call  the  community  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  teacher  and  prophet,  in  whom  law  and  prophets  were  fulfilled.  As  pastors,  under  Jesus 
Christ  the  chief  shepherd,  they  assemble  and  guide  the  dispersed  people  of  God,  in  anticipation 
of  the  coming  Kingdom”.248 

157.  Methodists  and  Catholics  describe  the  permanence  of  ordination  in  different  ways.  Cath- 
olics affirm  that  orders  are  indelible.  Through  the  sacrament  of  orders,  the  ordained  minister  is 
sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  a special  character  and  so  is  configured  to  Christ  the  Priest  in  such 
a way  that  he  is  able  to  act  in  the  person  of  Christ  the  Head.249  Bishops  and  priests  receive  a per- 
manent gift  which  empowers  them  “to  preach  the  word  of  God  with  authority,  to  preside  at  the 
Eucharist  and  to  absolve  sinners  in  the  name  of  the  church”.250  The  idea  of  a sacramental  character 
imprinted  on  the  soul  by  Baptism,  Confirmation  and  Ordination,  respectively,  has  a complex 
history  in  the  Church.  Nowadays  Catholics  tend  to  interpret  the  sacramental  character  of  ordina- 
tion as  signifying  an  irreversible  consecration  to  serve  God  and  the  people  of  God.  This  involves 
a further  fundamental  determination  of  the  baptismal  vocation,  shaping  the  whole  of  a person’s 
life.  “This  configuration  to  Christ  and  to  the  Church,  brought  about  by  the  Spirit,  is  indelible;  it 
remains  for  ever  in  the  Christian  as  a positive  disposition  for  grace,  a promise  and  guarantee  of  j 
divine  protection,  and  as  a vocation  to  divine  worship  and  to  the  service  of  the  Church”.251 
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158.  “Methodists  do  not  normally  speak  of  the  indelibility  of  ordination”.252  Even  so,  ordained 
ministers  who  resign  from  full  connexion  with  the  Conference,  or  who  are  suspended  or  dismissed, 
and  are  later  authorized  to  resume  ministry,  are  not  re-ordained,  and  their  orders  are  in  this  sense 
irremovable.253  The  fact  that,  according  to  Methodist  polity,  a person  may  be  ordained  only  once 
to  the  same  order  of  ministry  rests  on  an  unarticulated  theological  conviction  that  this  event  (like 
Baptism)  is  so  significant  for  the  individual  and  for  the  community  as  to  be  unrepeatable. 

159.  Despite  their  different  ways  of  describing  its  effect  upon  an  individual,  “Catholics  and 
Methodists  agree  that  by  ordination  a new  and  permanent  relationship  with  Christ  and  his  church 
is  established”.254  The  new  and  permanent  relationship  created  when  the  Church  “sets  apart”  an 
individual  for  ministry  affects  the  whole  of  a person  so  that  the  state  of  ordination  principally 
entails  “being”  a minister,  and  not  just  the  exercise  of  particular  ministerial  functions.  Ordained 
ministers  who  no  longer  carry  out  ministerial  duties,  as  a result  of  retirement  or  for  some  other 
reason,  do  not  thereby  cease  to  be  ordained  ministers. 

160.  What  ordination  does  for  an  individual  is  connected  to  a more  basic  theological  question 
of  whether  ordination  is  a sacrament.  Whereas  Catholics  understand  ordination  to  be  a sacrament 
of  the  Church,  Methodists  describe  only  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  as  sacraments.  Whether  and 
how  it  is  possible  for  Catholics  and  Methodists  to  agree  about  the  sacramental  nature  of  ordina- 
tion will  be  considered  below. 

IV.  Ministerial  Priesthood  and  the  Common  Priesthood  of  the  Faithful 

161.  Among  the  most  serious  of  Reformation  controversies  was  the  dispute  centring  on  the  con- 
cept of  priesthood.  The  polemical  slogan  “the  priesthood  of  all  believers”  was  coined  against  what 
was  perceived  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  ordained  ministers  mediate  between 
God  and  people  as  sacrificing  priests.  To  the  Reformers’  way  of  thinking,  the  “sacrifice  of  the 
Mass”  undermined  the  once-for-all  nature  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  on  Calvary  and  denied  the  free- 
dom of  Christians  to  approach  God  direcdy  for  justifying  and  sanctifying  grace.  As  a result,  those 
Churches  influenced  by  the  Reformation  have  been  reluctant  to  attribute  to  ordained  ministers 
priesdy  powers  beyond  those  conferred  by  Baptism.  Methodists,  too,  have  emphasized  the  royal 
or  common  priesthood  of  the  faithful  (1  Pet  2:9)  and  rejected  the  notion  of  a distinct  ministerial 
priesthood.  However,  when  the  question  of  priesthood  in  the  Church  is  situated  theologically  in 
the  context  of  Christ’s  priesdy  ministry,  it  becomes  evident  that  Catholics  and  Methodists  have 
much  more  in  common  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 

162.  The  real  possibility  of  significant  convergence  or  full  agreement  between  Catholics  and 
Methodists  in  this  area  stems  from  our  common  affirmation  that  there  is  only  one  priesthood  in 
the  Church,  that  of  Christ  himself,  in  which  the  whole  Church  participates  as  his  body.255  When 
the  Church  exercises  its  priestly  ministry  it  does  so  only  by  virtue  of  participating  in  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  who  alone  is  priest  of  the  New  Covenant  in  the  truest  or  fullest  sense. 

164.  It  is  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  that  the  priestly  ministry  of  Christ  is  most  vis- 
ible in  the  Church.  Here,  too,  the  representative  nature  of  the  ordained  ministry  is  most  clearly 
seen  as  the  visible  focus  of  the  communion  between  Christ  and  the  members  of  his  body,  the 
Church.  “In  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  Christ  gathers,  teaches  and  nourishes  the  Church. 
It  is  Christ  who  invites  to  the  meal  and  who  presides  at  it”.256  In  the  Catholic  Church,  and  nor- 
mally in  Methodist  Churches,  Christ’s  presidency  at  the  Eucharist  is  signified  and  represented 
by  an  ordained  minister,  who  also  signifies  and  represents  the  communion  of  the  eucharistic 
assembly  with  other  such  assemblies. 
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164.  Chapter  Three  of  this  report  shows  that,  properly  understood,  the  Eucharist  can  be 
described  as  a sacrifice  or  offering  in  which  the  Church  participates  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  In 
the  Eucharist,  Christ’s  sacrifice  is  sacramentally  present  together  with  all  its  saving  benefits  for  the 
people  of  God.  In  the  eucharistic  prayer  the  Church  prays  and  offers  “through  Christ,  with  Christ, 
in  Christ,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit”.257 

165.  Catholics  teach  that  every  liturgical  celebration  is  “an  action  of  Christ  the  Priest  and 
of  his  Body,  which  is  the  Church”.258  There  are  two  proper  sharings  in  the  one  priesthood  of 
Christ  within  the  Church,  which  are  “ordered  one  to  another”,  namely  the  common  priest- 
hood of  all  the  faithful  and  the  ministerial  priesthood  of  those  faithful  who  are  called  and 
ordained  to  represent  Christ  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  acting  in  the  name  and  person 
of  Christ  to  effect  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  and  offer  it  to  God  in  the  name  of  all  the  people.259 
“Catholics  believe  that,  as  there  is  only  one  sacrifice,  so  there  is  also  only  one  priest,  namely 
Christ.  Those  who  are  called  priests’  are  only  ever  representatives  of  Christ  the  priest  in  the 
midst  of  the  priestly  people.  Through  them,  Christ  the  priest  is  sacramentally  present  to  min- 
ister to  his  people”.260 

166.  The  priesthood  of  the  ordained  ministry  and  the  common  priesthood  of  the  faithful  in 
Catholic  understanding  are  distinct  but  related.  “Catholics  affirm  that  in  the  way  the  ordained 
minister  represents  Christ  to  the  body  of  the  faithful  he  is  a priest  in  a sense  in  which  other 
Christians  are  not”.261  At  the  same  time,  ministerial  priesthood  cannot  be  understood  apart 
from  the  royal  priesthood  of  the  people  of  God.  “Though  they  differ  essentially  and  not  only  in 
degree,  the  common  priesthood  of  the  faithful  and  the  ministerial  or  hierarchical  priesthood  are 
nonetheless  ordered  one  to  another;  each  in  its  own  proper  way  shares  in  the  one  priesthood  of 
Christ”.262  The  essential  difference  is  described  as  follows:  “The  ministerial  priest,  by  the  sacred 
power  that  he  has,  forms  and  rules  the  priestly  people;  in  the  person  of  Christ  he  effects  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice  and  offers  it  to  God  in  the  name  of  all  the  people”.263  This  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  common  priesthood  of  the  people  of  God  and  the  ministerial  priesthood  is 
reflected  in  the  way  each  is  exercised:  “While  the  common  priesthood  of  the  faithful  is  exercised 
by  the  unfolding  of  baptismal  grace — a life  of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  a life  according  to  the 
Spirit,  the  ministerial  priesthood  is  at  the  service  of  the  common  priesthood.  It  is  directed  at 
the  unfolding  of  the  baptismal  grace  of  all  Christians.  The  ministerial  priesthood  is  a means  by 
which  Christ  unceasingly  builds  up  and  leads  his  Church”.264 

167.  Methodist  teaching  concerning  priesthood  and  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  has  not  been  offi- 
cially formulated,  though  an  authoritative  source  is  the  Wesleys’  Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  In 
keeping  with  the  sacramental  theology  of  the  Church  of  England  at  that  time,  the  Wesley  broth- 
ers taught  that  the  Eucharist  is  a memorial  of  Christ’s  death,  a means  of  present  grace,  a pledge  of 
future  glory,  and  a “commemorative  sacrifice”.265 

168.  Regrettably,  Reformation  disputes  tended  to  force  a choice  between  the  priesthood  of  the 
ordained  and  the  priesthood  of  the  people  as  the  primary  datum  when  considering  priesthood 
in  the  Church.266  Echoes  of  earlier  disputes  can  be  found  in  the  doctrinal  standards  of  British 
Methodism  which  maintain  that  ordained  ministers  “hold  no  priesthood  differing  in  kind  from 
that  which  is  common  to  all  the  Lord’s  people”.  Again,  “the  [British]  Methodist  Church  holds 
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the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  and  consequendy  believes  that  no  priesthood  exists 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  a particular  order  or  class  of  persons”.267 

169.  Whatever  their  original  target,  these  and  similar  statements  are  not  necessarily  irrec- 
oncilable with  current  Catholic  teaching  about  the  nature  and  exercise  of  priesthood  in  the 
Church.  Methodists  and  Catholics  can  agree  that  the  only  “kind”  of  priesthood  in  the  Church 
is  that  which  “belongs  exclusively”  to  Christ.  For  Catholics,  this  affirmation  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  maintaining  a qualitative  distinction  between  ministerial  priesthood  and  the  com- 
mon priesthood  of  the  faithful,  both  of  which  participate  in  Christs  priestly  ministry.  Without 
disavowing  past  controversies,  Catholics  and  Methodists  can  now  recognize  that  developments 
have  taken  place  which  enable  us  to  place  the  contentious  issue  of  ministerial  priesthood  in  a 
new  and  more  favourable  light.268 

170.  Methodists  and  Catholics  share  a common  conviction  that  the  special  calling  of  the 
ordained  ministry  is  to  speak  and  act  both  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  God  and  also  in  the  name 
of  Christ  himself  in  relation  to  the  community.  In  acting  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  Christ,  as 
his  representatives,  ordained  ministers  do  not  receive  their  authority  by  delegation  from  the  people 
of  God.  Likewise,  the  priesthood  of  the  ordained  ministry  is  not  derived  from  the  common  priest- 
hood of  the  people  of  God.  Thus  ordained  ministers  participate  in  the  priesthood  of  Christ  in  a 
way  that  is  proper  to  their  distinctive  ministry,  and  not  solely  as  baptized  individuals. 

171.  Some  differences  emerge  between  Catholics  and  Methodists  in  the  relative  significance 
each  attaches  to  the  common  priesthood  of  the  faithful  and  the  ministerial  priesthood.  While 
Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  affirms  that  bishops  and  presbyters  “may  appropriately  be  called 
priests  because  they  fulfil  a particular  priesdy  service  by  strengthening  and  building  up  the  royal 
and  prophetic  priesthood  of  the  faithful  through  word  and  sacraments,  through  their  prayers  of 
intercession,  and  through  their  pastoral  guidance  of  the  community”,269  this  usage  is  much  more 
normal  for  Catholics,  who  tend  to  think  primarily  of  priesthood  in  terms  of  the  ordained.  Meth- 
odists, however,  tend  to  speak  of  priesthood  in  the  Church  primarily  with  reference  to  the  people 
of  God  as  a whole  and  are  not  accustomed  to  referring  to  their  ordained  ministers  as  “priests”. 

172.  A difference  in  nomenclature  itself  need  not  be  significant.  What  must  be  considered  is 
whether  and  how  the  different  forms  of  participation  in  the  one  priesthood  of  Christ  can  be  said 
to  constitute  an  “essential  difference”  between  ministerial  priesthood  and  the  common  priest- 
hood of  the  faithful.  In  particular,  they  must  consider  whether  and  how  it  is  possible  to  regard  the 
ordained  ministry  as  the  means  through  which  Christ  makes  his  priesthood  present  and  effective 
among  the  people  of  God  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  basis  for  further  convergence 
must  be  the  shared  conviction  expressed  above  that  the  ordained  minister  represents  Christ  to 
the  Church.  Since  it  is  Christ  as  Head  and  Shepherd  of  the  Church  who  invites  his  people  to  the 
Eucharist  and  who  himself  presides  over  the  assembly,  then  the  ordained  minister,  acting  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  can  indeed  be  said  to  be  the  means  through  which  Christ  makes  his  priesthood 
present  and  effective  among  the  people  of  God.  Nevertheless,  the  capacity  of  the  ordained  minis- 
ter to  act  in  the  Church  on  behalf  of  Christ  depends  also  on  the  particular  effect  that  ordination 
has  on  an  individual. 

V.  Ordination  as  an  Effective  Sign 

173.  In  their  respective  ways,  Catholics  and  Methodists  formally  set  apart  ministers  for  service 
to  the  baptized  by  the  liturgical  means  of  ordination  into  a particular  order  of  ministry.  For 
Catholics,  in  the  sacrament  of  order  those  ordained  are  sacramentally  configured  to  Christ  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  so  as  to  exercise  ministry  in  one  of  the  three  orders  of  ministry 
(bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon).  In  the  absence  of  formal  Methodist  teaching  on  the  subject, 
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authorized  ordination  rites  are  a valuable  source  for  understanding  what  Methodists  believe 
about  ordination.  The  first  Methodist  ordinal  was  John  Wesley’s  1784  revision  of  the  ordinal 
in  the  1662  Book  of  Common  Prayer , and  was  initially  intended  for  use  in  the  United  States. 
Although  the  Wesleyan  legacy  remains  important,  contemporary  ordination  rites  in  Meth- 
odism have  been  considerably  shaped  both  theologically  and  liturgically  by  the  ecumenical 
insights  of  the  modern  liturgical  movement. 

174.  According  to  the  Seoul  Report,  the  ancient  principle  lex  orandi , lex  credendi  (as  we  pray, 
so  we  believe),  can  usefully  be  applied  in  Catholic-Methodist  dialogue  since  “much  of  Method- 
ist belief  is  actually  to  be  found  primarily  in  the  liturgy  and  in  hymns  . . . and  has  not  received 
extensive  articulation  in  other  forms.  In  some  cases,  it  remains  implicit”.270  As  a result  of  the 
twentieth-century  liturgical  movement,  Methodists  and  Catholics  now  “share  a strongly  liturgical 
methodology  in  formulating  our  statements  of  belief  and  in  the  teaching  of  doctrine”.271  Applying 
this  liturgical  methodology  to  ordination  rites  within  our  two  communions,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  substantial  theological  agreement  between  Methodists  and  Catholics  concerning  the  nature  of 
ordination.  The  idea  of  “intention”  is  central  to  securing  full  agreement  between  our  two  commu- 
nions concerning  the  effect  of  ordination. 

175.  The  present  ordination  rites  in  the  Catholic  Church  stem  from  liturgical  reforms  follow- 
ing the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Within  the  revised  liturgy  of  ordination,  “the  essential  rite  of 
the  sacrament  of  Holy  Orders  for  all  three  degrees  consists  in  the  bishop’s  imposition  of  hands 
on  the  head  of  the  ordinand  and  in  the  bishop’s  specific  consecratory  prayer  asking  God  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  gifts  proper  to  the  ministry  to  which  the  candidate  is  being 
ordained”.272 

176. The  central  feature  in  Methodist  ordination  rites  is  the  imposition  of  hands  by  an  ordained 
minister  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  together  with  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  confer  the 
appropriate  gifts  for  ministry  in  a particular  order.  For  example:  “Lord,  pour  upon  Name  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  office  and  work  of  an  Elder  [a  Deacon]”  (United  Methodist  Church);  and  “Father, 
send  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  N for  the  office  and  work  of  a Presbyter  [Deacon]  in  your  Church” 
(British  Methodist  Church). 

177.  The  clear  intention  in  both  Methodist  and  Catholic  ordination  rites  is  to  ordain  individu- 
als into  the  apostolic  ministry  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church.  Moreover,  Meth- 
odist and  Catholic  ordination  rites  are  constructed  so  as  to  signify  the  conferral  of  the  particular 
ministerial  charism  by  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  common  intention  and  liturgical 
form  suggests  a basic  theological  agreement  that  ordination  is  sacramental. 

178.  Historic  differences  between  Methodists  and  Catholics  concerning  the  precise  number  of 
sacraments  need  not  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  ecumenical  impasse.  The  category  of  “effective 
sign”  enables  the  sacramental  economy  to  be  described  in  a way  that  goes  beyond  Baptism  and 
the  Eucharist.  Methodists  and  Catholics  affirm  together  that  “the  sacraments  are  effective  signs 
by  which  God  gives  grace  through  faith”.273  Catholics  and  Methodists  agree  that  “the  Church  has 
authority  to  institute  other  rites  and  ordinances  which  are  valued  as  sacred  actions  and  signs  of 
God’s  redeeming  love  in  Christ”.274  Within  the  sacramental  economy,  Methodists  and  Catholics 
“look  upon  ordination  as  an  effective  sign  by  which  the  grace  of  God  is  given  to  the  recipient  for 
the  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament”.275 
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179.  Methodists,  while  using  the  term  “sacrament”  only  of  the  two  rites  for  which  the  gospels 
explicidy  record  Christs  institution,  do  not  thereby  deny  a “sacramental  quality”  to  other  rites.276 
For  Catholics,  ordination  is  a sacrament  of  the  Church.  Methodists  and  Catholics  agree  together 
that  ordination  is  sacramental  in  nature,  a rite  that  contains  and  confers  the  grace  it  signifies.  In 
conferring  the  appropriate  gifts  for  ministry,  ordination  places  the  ordained  minister  in  a new  and 
permanent  relationship  to  Christ  and  the  people  of  God.  Catholics  refer  to  this  state  as  being  “sac- 
ramentally configured  to  Christ”.  Although  such  language  is  new  to  Methodists,  they  can  affirm 
its  meaning  in  relation  to  ordination. 

VI.  The  Ministry  of  Oversight 

180.  From  the  very  beginning,  there  has  been  a ministry  of  oversight  in  the  Church.277  Broadly 
stated,  this  ministry  exists  “to  ensure  that  the  community  remain  one,  that  it  grow  in  holiness,  that 
it  preserve  its  catholicity,  and  that  it  be  faithful  to  apostolic  teaching  and  to  the  commission  of 
evangelization  given  by  Christ  himself”.278  “Without  the  exercise  of  this  gift  of  oversight,  disor- 
der and  therefore  disunity  are  inevitable.  Koinonia  and  episcope  imply  one  another”.279  Whilst  the 
ministry  of  oversight  encompasses  a variety  of  functions,  “central  to  the  exercise  of  episcope  is  the 
task  of  maintaining  unity  in  the  Truth.  Thus  teaching  is  the  principal  part  of  the  task  of  episcope ”.280 
Methodists  and  Catholics  affirm  together  that  “pastoral  oversight  has  always  included  authorita- 
tive teaching  and  preaching,  for  unity  in  love  and  unity  in  truth  belong  together”.281 

181.  With  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  of  oversight,  “Methodists  and  Catholics  affirm 
together  the  place  within  the  community  of  believers  of  authoritative  servants  of  communion  and 
connection  in  love  and  in  truth,  authorized  agents  of  discerning  and  proclaiming  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel”.282  Within  both  our  communions  the  ministry  of  oversight  is  exercised  in  ways  that  are 
personal,  collegial  and  communal.  However,  Methodists  and  Catholics  identify  differendy  the 
agents  and  instruments  of  authoritative  discernment  and  proclamation. 

182.  In  the  Catholic  Church  it  is  the  bishops  who  are  the  authoritative  servants  of  commu- 
nion. The  Second  Vatican  Council  teaches  that  “the  bishops  have  by  divine  institution  taken  the 
place  of  the  apostles  as  pastors  of  the  Church,  in  such  wise  that  whoever  listens  to  them  is  listen- 
ing to  Christ  and  whoever  despises  them  despises  Christ  and  him  who  sent  Christ”.283  Catholics 
believe  that  “the  bishops  of  the  Church  enjoy  the  special  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when,  by 
a collegial  act  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  an  ecumenical  council,  they  define  doctrine  to  be  held 
irrevocably”.284  The  Second  Vatican  Council  refers  to  the  bishops  teaching  infallibly  when,  in 
communion  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  they  teach  authoritatively  and 
unanimously  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals  even  when  they  are  dispersed  throughout  the  world; 
this  is  called  the  “ordinary  universal  magisterium”.285  It  also  repeats  the  doctrine  of  the  First  Vati- 
can Council  that  the  Pope  himself  teaches  infallibly  when  “as  supreme  pastor  and  teacher  of  all 
the  faithful ...  he  proclaims  in  an  absolute  decision  a doctrine  pertaining  to  faith  or  morals”.286 
In  the  particular  circumstances  indicated,  the  teaching  of  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  is  believed 
to  be  preserved  from  error  since  it  is  an  exercise  of  “the  Church’s  charism  of  infallibility”,  a gift 
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of  the  Spirit  with  which  the  Church  is  fundamentally  endowed  by  Christ  himself.287  Although 
the  Catholic  Church  does  not  believe  reception  of  doctrine  to  be  a necessary  criterion  of  its 
truth,  a doctrine  that  is  not  received  by  the  people  of  God  in  the  practice  of  their  faith  does  not 
achieve  its  intended  effect  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  Thus  circumscribed,  reception  of  doctrine  is 
undoubtedly  important  for  Catholics. 

183.  Within  Methodism  the  ministry  of  oversight  is  exercised  communally  by  the  Confer- 
ence and  also  personally  and  collegially  by  bishops  or  superintendent  ministers.288  “In  all  Meth- 
odist Churches,  it  is  the  Conference  that  authoritatively  discerns  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  for 
the  church”.289  Methodists  do  not  claim  a charism  of  infallibility  for  any  ministry  or  institution 
but  instead  rely  on  the  indefectibility  of  the  Church.  Methodists  have  confidence  in  the  guid- 
ance and  faithfulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  investing  any  particular  agent  or  institution 
with  a sure  charism  of  authoritative  discernment.  “Methodists  are  accustomed  to  see  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  more  general  ways:  through  reformers,  prophetic  figures,  Church 
leaders  and  Methodist  Conferences,  for  example,  as  well  as  through  general  Councils”.290  Doc- 
trinal statements  made  by  Methodist  Conferences  do  not  claim  to  be  free  of  error.  The  assent  of 
the  people  of  God  is  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of  authoritative  teaching  so  that  reception 
by  the  ordinary  faithful  confirms  the  decisions  of  those  charged  with  the  exercise  of  authority 
in  the  Church.  In  Methodist  understanding,  the  exercise  of  authority  in  the  Church  is  neces- 
sarily provisional  and  subject  to  revision  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  leads  the 
Church  into  the  truth. 

There  are  clearly,  therefore,  certain  differences  between  Methodists  and  Catholics  concern- 
ing the  ministry  of  oversight  and  the  exercise  of  teaching  authority.  Nevertheless,  “Catholics  and 
Methodists  are  agreed  on  the  need  for  an  authoritative  way  of  being  sure,  beyond  doubt,  con- 
cerning God’s  action  insofar  as  it  is  crucial  for  our  salvation”.291  The  framework  for  theological 
convergence  between  our  two  communions  concerning  the  ministry  of  oversight  is  provided  by 
the  shared  conviction  that  “to  maintain  God’s  people  in  the  truth  is  the  loving  work  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  Church”.292 

See  the  Gospel  Church  secure 

And  founded  on  a Rock! 

All  her  promises  are  sure; 

Her  bulwarks  who  can  shock? 

Count  her  every  precious  shrine; 

Tell,  to  after  ages  tell, 

Fortified  by  power  divine, 

The  Church  can  never  fail.293 

As  a result  of  the  Spirit’s  work,  the  Church  is  understood  to  be  indefectible  by  Methodists,  infalli- 
ble by  Catholics.294  Our  differences  relate  to  how  this  basic  characteristic  of  the  Church  is  embod- 
ied in  the  ministry  of  those  who  authoritatively  exercise  episcope  or  oversight. 
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VI.  Theological  Issues  Requiring  Further  Study 

184.  Methodists  and  Catholics  are  not  yet  agreed  about  the  structure  of  the  ordained  ministry 
and  the  significance  of  the  gradual  development  within  the  early  church  of  a threefold  ministry 
of  bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon.  Catholics  regard  this  threefold  structure  of  ordained  ministry  as 
divinely  instituted295  and  the  transmission  of  priestly  orders  in  continuity  with  the  apostolic  com- 
munity as  required  for  full  ecclesial  identity.296  Methodists  do  not  regard  a threefold  ministry  as 
the  only  permissible  structure  of  ordained  ministry  in  the  Church,  even  though  many  Methodist 
Churches  have  an  ordained  ministry  comprising  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons. 

185.  Methodists  and  Catholics  have  different  understandings  of  who  may  ordain  on  behalf 
of  the  Church.  Within  the  Catholic  Church  only  bishops  can  ordain  bishops,  presbyters  or 
deacons.  With  respect  to  the  ordination  of  bishops  in  the  Catholic  Church,  only  bishops  in 
hierarchical  communion  with  the  Pope,  authorized  by  a papal  letter  of  appointment  to  the 
ordinand,  may  ordain  both  validly  and  licitly.  In  Methodism,  it  is  the  Conference  that  ordains 
by  means  of  its  nominated  representatives,  either  bishops  (in  the  United  Methodist  Church  and 
most  other  Methodist  Churches)  or  presbyters  (in  Great  Britain  and  certain  other  Methodist 
Churches).  This  divergence  emerges  from  our  respective  understandings  of  the  exercise  of  the 
ministry  of  oversight  and  should  not  obscure  a shared  conviction  concerning  the  nature  of  over- 
sight itself.  It  is  significant  that  in  both  of  our  communions  it  is  the  principal  agent/instrument 
of  oversight  that  ordains. 

186.  Methodists  and  Catholics  do  not  yet  fully  agree  about  who  may  preside  at  the  Eucharist. 
In  the  Catholic  Church  only  those  ordained  to  the  priesthood  (bishops  and  presbyters)  can  pre- 
side at  the  Eucharist  and  render  Christs  own  priesthood  present  and  effective  among  the  people 
of  God.  In  Methodist  polity,  bishops  and  presbyters  preside  at  the  Eucharist,  although  in  excep- 
tional cases  of  deprivation,  Conferences  and/or  bishops  may  authorize  other  individuals  to  preside 
at  the  Eucharist  in  a specific  place  for  a limited  period.  This  significant  difference  between  our  two 
traditions  needs  to  be  addressed. 

187.  Methodists  readily  affirm  that  it  is  normative  and  fitting  for  a bishop  or  presbyter,  as 
the  one  who  represents  Christ  as  Head  and  Shepherd  to  the  Church,  to  preside  at  the  principal 
liturgical  events  in  the  Church,  including  the  Eucharist.  The  thrust  of  this  present  report  suggests 
that  Methodists  may  wish  to  reconsider  whether  their  current  practice  in  providing  for  presidency 
by  others  is,  in  fact,  compatible  with  their  understanding  of  the  bishop  and  presbyter  as  Christs 
representative  to  the  community  and  of  ordination  as  an  effective  sacramental  rite  by  which  these 
ministers  are  equipped  with  the  necessary  gifts  and  power  to  act  in  his  name. 

188.  Methodists  and  Catholics  do  not  yet  fully  agree  about  who  may  validly  receive  ordination 
in  the  Church.  “Catholics  do  not  ordain  women,  believing  that  they  have  no  authority  to  change 
a practice  that  belongs  to  the  sacrament  of  order  as  received  in  the  Tradition  of  the  Church”.297 
“Methodists  ordain  women  because  they  believe  that  women  also  receive  the  call,  evidenced  by 
inward  conviction  and  outward  manifestation  of  the  gifts  and  graces  and  confirmed  by  the  gather- 
ing of  the  faithful”.298 

VIII.  Summary  Conclusion 

189.  In  this  chapter,  attention  has  focused  on  the  role  of  the  ordained  ministry  in  enabling  the 
people  of  God  to  participate  in  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world.  A number 
of  positive  affirmations  have  been  made  which  are  here  set  out  in  summary  form.  Catholics  and 
Methodists  affirm  together  that:  (1)  all  ministry  in  the  Church  is  ultimately  that  of  Christ  and 
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is  only  ever  exercised  by  individuals  as  his  representatives;  (2)  the  ordained  ministry  is  both  sign 
and  instrument  of  Christs  ministry;  (3)  a rite  of  ordination  (involving  the  imposition  of  ministe- 
rial hands  and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  appropriate  gifts  for  ministry)  is  itself 
sacramental  in  nature;  (4)  by  virtue  of  their  ordination,  individuals  are  enabled  to  represent  Christ 
to  the  Church  and  to  represent  the  Church  before  God;  (5)  the  ministerial  priesthood  and  the 
common  priesthood  of  the  faithful  participate  in  distinct  but  related  ways  in  the  priesthood  of 
Christ;  (6)  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  ordained  bishop  or  presbyter  represents  Christ 
the  priest  in  the  midst  of  the  priestly  people  of  God;  (7)  the  orderly  transmission  of  the  ordained 
ministry  is  a sign  and  instrument  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church. 

Conclusion 

190.  The  Seoul  Report,  “The  Grace  Given  You  in  Christ:  Catholics  and  Methodists  Reflect  Fur- 
ther on  the  Church”,  harvested  the  fruits  of  Methodist-Catholic  dialogue  on  the  Church  itself 
over  the  previous  forty  years.  In  the  light  of  what  had  been  achieved  it  was  able  to  recommend 
practical  ways  in  which  there  could  be  a mutual  exchange  of  gifts  between  the  two  communions 
that  would  further  the  aim  of  full  communion  in  faith,  mission  and  sacramental  life  which  was 
early  declared  as  the  goal  of  this  dialogue. 

191.  In  the  Seoul  Report  it  was  also  recognized  that  some  matters  remain  questions  of  sig- 
nificant divergence  between  the  two  communions.  One  of  these  was  the  sacramental  nature  of 
ordination  and  the  understanding  of  the  ordained  ministry  as  priesthood.  Related  to  this  was  a 
sacrificial  understanding  of  the  Eucharist.  This  present  document  has  addressed  those  questions, 
and  in  addition,  looked  for  the  first  time  in  an  extended  way  at  the  approach  of  each  communion 
to  the  theology  and  practice  of  Baptism.  It  has  done  this  in  the  context  of  the  larger  question  of 
the  sacramental  understanding  of  the  Church  which  has  emerged  consistently  in  reports  of  the 
dialogue  over  the  preceding  decades,  and  also  of  the  paschal  mystery  of  Christ,  the  way  in  which 
members  of  the  Church  participate  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  through  the  sacraments. 

192.  A more  sacramental  understanding  of  the  Church  and  an  increasingly  shared  understand- 
ing of  Eucharist  and  ordination  have  been  some  of  the  great  achievements  of  this  dialogue  over 
many  years.  Nonetheless,  because  some  issues  remained,  a number  of  those  have  been  able  to  be 
addressed  in  a more  effective  way  in  this  report. 

193.  The  first  chapter  has  gone  a long  way  towards  revealing  a common  understanding  of  the 
priestly  nature  of  Christ,  the  unity  between  Christ  and  his  sacrifice  which  he  offered  once  and  for 
all  but  which  endures  forever,  and  the  unity  of  Christ  and  his  Church  which  is  his  body  and  his 
bride.  This  common  understanding  provides  the  basis  for  the  particular  agreements  reached  on  the 
questions  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  ministry  in  succeeding  chapters. 

194.  The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  different  emphases  of  Methodists  and  Catholics  and 
their  understanding  of  Baptism.  Each  holds  together  Baptism  and  faith,  Baptism  and  new  life, 
and  the  relationship  between  Baptism  and  the  Church  in  different  ways.  The  difficult  question  of 
the  relationship  between  the  sacramental  celebration  of  Baptism  and  the  effect  of  regeneration  or 
new  birth  is  dealt  with,  without  minimizing  the  tension  between  the  different  emphases  which 
are  often  present  between  Catholics  and  Methodists  in  this  regard.  The  missiological  understand- 
ing of  baptism  which  grows  from  seeing  it  as  a call  to  discipleship  was  seen  as  a theme  worthy  of 
further  discussion  between  Methodists  and  Catholics. 

195.  The  chapter  on  the  Eucharist  moves  towards  a convergence  of  understanding  about  the 
sacrificial  nature  of  the  Eucharist  by  exploring  the  Catholic  understanding  of  “offering”  Christs 
sacrifice  and  the  Methodist  preference  for  speaking  of  “pleading”  that  sacrifice.  The  conclusion  of 
the  chapter  is  that  this  language  can  be  reconciled  and  that  reflection  on  the  Wesleys’  Hymns  on 
the  Lord's  Supper  can  draw  Methodists  and  Catholics  even  closer  together.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  not  issues  requiring  further  study,  one  example  of  which  would  be  the  Catholic  practice 
of  offering  the  sacrifice  not  only  for  those  present,  but  for  all  the  living  and  the  dead. 
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196.  Concerning  ordination,  this  report  moves  further  along  the  pathway  to  full  agreement 
between  Catholics  and  Methodists  by  affirming  quite  positively  that  both  agree  that  ordination  is 
sacramental  in  nature,  a rite  that  contains  and  confers  the  grace  it  signifies.  For  both  it  places  the 
ordained  minister  in  a new  and  permanent  relationship  to  Christ  and  the  people  of  God.  Many 
theological  questions  are  noted  which  could  become  the  material  for  further  stages  of  dialogue 
between  Methodists  and  Catholics. 

197.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  phase  of  the  dialogue,  there  seems  to  be  an  issue  that  would 
benefit  from  further  dialogue  between  Catholics  and  Methodists.  It  is  the  whole  question  of  the 
experience  of  salvation  and  the  response  of  the  believer  to  the  gift  of  God’s  grace.  Catholics  and 
Methodists  have  different  emphases  in  the  way  they  speak  about  this,  which  seem  to  underpin  a 
number  of  other  matters  upon  which  they  often  diverge.  Catholics  and  Methodists  can  be  very 
grateful  to  God  that  their  relationship  in  dialogue  has  so  deepened  that  the  most  profound  mat- 
ters which  shape  their  respective  identities  are  now  able  to  be  discussed. 
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Introduction 

l.This  is  the  report  of  the  fifth  phase  of  the  international  dialogue  between  some  Classical  Pente- 
costal churches  and  leaders  and  the  Catholic  Church  held  from  1998-2006. 

2.  This  dialogue  began  in  1972  and  thirty-five  years  of  conversation  have  shown  that  Pente- 
costals  and  Catholics  share  many  aspects  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  Although  they  have  much 
in  common  and  the  unity  of  the  church  is  a concern  that  both  share,  there  are  still  a number  of 
important  areas  where  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  remain  divided.  Thus,  it  has  been  our  intention 
in  this  dialogue  to  continue  the  development  of  a climate  of  mutual  respect  and  understanding  in 
matters  of  faith  and  practice,  to  find  points  of  genuine  agreement,  and  to  indicate  areas  in  which 
we  believe  further  dialogue  is  required. 

3.  The  goal  of  this  dialogue  is  to  foster  this  respect  and  understanding  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  Classical  Pentecostal  churches  rather  than  to  seek  structural  unity.  We  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  resolution  to  those  differences  that  keep  us  separated  from  one  another,  especially 
in  light  of  the  prayer  of  Jesus  for  his  disciples  “that  they  may  all  be  one...  so  that  the  world  may 
believe...”  (John  17:21)7 

4.  The  first  two  phases  of  the  Dialogue  published  reports  in  1977  and  1984  respectively.  The 
report  of  the  third  phase  was  entitied  Perspectives  on  Koinonia  (1990).  The  fourth  phase  was  on 
Evangelization , Proselytism  and  Common  Witness  (1997)7  During  the  years  in  which  these  four 
studies  were  completed  (1972-1997),  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  often  referred  in  their  discus- 
sions, not  only  to  the  Scriptures,  but  also  to  some  of  the  theologians  of  the  early  church — the 
patristic  witnesses — when  they  explained  their  respective  understandings  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  current  round  of  dialogue  has  chosen  to  be  more  intentional  in  appealing  not  only  to  biblical 
sources,  but  also  to  patristic  sources.  As  a result,  throughout  this  report  the  reader  will  see  many 
references  made  to  contributions  in  which  these  sources  have  enriched  our  work  together. 

A.  On  Becoming  a Christian 

5.  The  theme  of  this  phase  of  dialogue  has  been  “On  Becoming  a Christian.”  Catholics  and  Pente- 
costals are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  being  fully  integrated  into  the  life  of  the  church.  In  this 
dialogue  we  have  attempted  to  understand  how  an  individual  moves  from  his  or  her  initial  entry 
into  the  Christian  life  to  being  a fully  active  member  of  the  church. 


1.  All  biblical  references  are  to  the  New  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible.(1989). 

2.  The  official  versions  of  the  four  reports  of  the  previous  rounds  of  discussions  can  be  found  in:  Final  Report 
1972-1976,  in:  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Information  Service  [IS]  32  (1976/III)  32-37 
and  in:  One  in  Christ  12:4  (1976)  309-318;  Final  Report  1977-1982,  in:  IS  55  (1984/  II-III)  72-80  and  in: 
Pneuma  12:2  (1990)  97-115;  Perspectives  on  Koinonia,  in:  IS  75  (1990/IV)  97-115  and  in:  Pneuma  12:2  (1990) 
117-142;  Evangelization,  Proselytism  and  Common  Witness,  in:  IS  97  (1998/I-II)  38-56  and  in:  Pneuma  21:1 
(1999)  11-51.  All  these  reports  are  gathered  in:  Jeffrey  Gros,  FSC,  Harding  Meyer,  and  William  G.  Rusch, 
Eds.  Growth  in  Agreement  II:  Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  on  a World  Level,  1982-1998  (Geneva,  Switzerland: 
WCC  Publications  / Grand  Rapids,  MI:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  2000),  713-779. 
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6.  There  are  at  least  two  important  reasons  why  we  have  focused  on  this  theme.  First,  during 
the  study  of  Evangelization,  Proselytism  and  Common  Witness  participants  in  the  dialogue  con- 
cluded that  some  members  of  our  churches  do  not  always  recognize  one  another  as  Christians. 
As  a result,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  from  time  to  time,  tensions  exist  between  Pentecostals  and 
Catholics.  By  exploring  together  how  one  becomes  a Christian,  how  one  is  initiated  into  the  Chris- 
tian community,  how  one  is  taught  to  follow  Jesus  and  is  formed  by  the  community,  and  by  review- 
ing the  importance  of  religious  experience  in  one’s  life,  we  believe  that  we  might  be  able  to  assist 
our  communities  to  recognize  more  easily  that  we  are  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ.  The  topics  we 
chose  to  help  us  understand  how  one  becomes  a Christian  include  faith,  conversion,  experience, 
formation  and  discipleship,  and  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Both  teams  made  presentations  on 
these  subjects,  each  of  which  was  the  focus  of  one  annual  session. 

7.  Second,  as  a direct  result  of  conversations  on  the  subject  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
took  place  in  earlier  sessions  of  the  dialogue,  Father  Kilian  McDonnell  OSB,  who  served  as  the 
Catholic  Co-Chair  from  1972-2000,  co-authored  a book  entitled  Christian  Initiation  and  Baptism 
in  the  Holy  Spirit?  Through  his  study  of  early  Christian  texts,  Father  McDonnell  maintained  that 
Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  has  a direct  relationship  to  the  earliest  understandings  of  Christian 
Initiation.  He  suggested  that  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  church  there  is  evidence  of  the 
experience  of  the  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  process  of  Christian  Initiation  in  such  a way 
that  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  belongs  to  that  which  is  “constitutive  of  the  church.”  By  undertak- 
ing its  own  inquiry  into  this  subject,  the  dialogue  studied  these  and  other  early  texts  to  determine 
whether  they  might  provide  a bridge  between  our  two  communities. 


B.  Biblical  and  Patristic  Sources 

8.  Pentecostals  and  Catholics,  along  with  other  Christians,  acknowledge  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Bible  as  the  inspired  and  authoritative  Word  of  God,  normative  for  the  faith  and  life  of  the  church. 
The  Scriptures,  therefore,  are  obviously  the  most  basic,  foundational  source  for  Christian  reflec- 
tion. But  why  did  we  choose  to  include  extensive  reference  to  various  writings  from  the  patristic 
era  in  this  study? 

9.  The  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  church  play  an  important  role  in  the  Catholic  under- 
standing of  the  Word  of  God.  As  a result,  the  Catholic  team  wanted  to  share  with  its  Pentecostal 
partners  some  of  the  richness  of  this  patristic  tradition.  These  writers  are,  after  all,  part  of  the  larger 
Christian  community  that  spans  the  centuries.  Their  writings  share  much  from  their  life  and  wis- 
dom, obtained  when  the  church  was  still  young  and  frequently  living  in  difficult  times.  They  bear 
witness  to  the  faith  and  to  the  ways  in  which  the  Christian  lives  and  ministries  of  these  writers 
were  strengthened  through  their  faithfulness  as  well  as  their  love  and  devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

10.  Members  of  the  Pentecostal  team  thought  that  this  approach  might  enrich  its  study  as  ! 
well.  They  wondered  just  how  much  they  differed  with  Catholics  on  the  nature  of  authority  they 
grant  to  the  Fathers  of  the  church.  Like  Catholics,  Pentecostals  view  the  Fathers  as  providing 
genuine  and  vital  testimonies  to  the  faithfulness  of  God.  As  Christians,  their  testimony  to  what  it 
meant  for  them  to  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength,  and  their 
neighbours  as  themselves,  is  compelling.  The  Pentecostal  team  believed  that  the  proximity  of  these 
Christian  leaders  to  the  time  in  which  Jesus  and  His  disciples  lived  might  prove  to  be  instructive 

as  we  sought  together  to  understand  how  the  earliest  Christians  were  moved  from  the  point  of 
conversion  to  full  participation  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

11.  While  the  value  we  ascribe  to  the  authority  of  the  patristic  writings  may  differ,  Pentecostals 
and  Catholics  together  acknowledge  the  importance  of  these  authors,  many  of  whom  were  lead- 


3.  Kilian  McDonnell  and  George  T.  Montague,  Christian  Initiation  and  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit:  Evidence 
from  the  First  Eight  Centuries  (Collegeville,  MN:  A Michael  Glazier  Book  / The  Liturgical  Press,  1991,  2nd 
Revised  Edition,  1994),  396  pp. 
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ers,  pastors  and  bishops,  and  many  of  whom  became  martyrs,  in  the  ongoing  life  of  the  church. 
It  was  they  who  contributed  to  the  process  of  discernment  that  ultimately  gave  us  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  which  has  served  the  church  in  subsequent  centuries.  Patristic  texts  demonstrate  how 
biblical  teaching  was  applied  in  everyday  life  in  each  new  situation  during  their  day.  They  provide 
insight  into  the  ways  in  which  these  Fathers  understood  Scripture,  and  Catholics  believe  that  they 
help  the  church  to  interpret  Scripture. 

12.  The  patristic  writers  helped  the  church  to  translate  the  biblical  faith  into  the  conceptual 
frameworks  of  the  people  dominant  in  cultures  different  from  those  in  the  lands  and  times  in 
which  the  Bible  was  written.  They  can  assist  the  church  in  following  Jesus’  command  to  “go. . .and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations”  (Matt  28:19).  Most  of  these  writers  enjoyed  a reputation  for  holiness. 
Some  are  celebrated  and  recalled  within  the  liturgical  life  and  patterns  of  different  churches.  Their 
efforts  to  combat  erroneous  interpretations  of  Scripture  and  deviant  movements,  to  define  accept- 
able boundaries,  and  to  help  the  faithful  understand  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  “the  faith 
that  was  once  for  all  entrusted  to  the  saints”  (Jude  3),  led  the  church  to  more  precise  expressions  of 
the  central  Christian  doctrines  about  the  Trinity,  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  salvation,  doctrines 
approved  by  the  early  councils,  and  reflected  in  the  ancient  creeds. 

13.  The  writings  of  these  early  Fathers  also  convey  a close  association  between  theology  and 
pastoral  concerns,  and  thus,  they  are  aimed  at  doxology  and  devotion  to  God.  They  have  inter- 
preted the  moral  and  ethical  demands  of  discipleship.  They  assisted  the  church  in  the  development 
of  liturgical  forms  of  worship.  In  these  many  ways  their  work  has  supported  Christians  as  they 
have  sought  to  live  the  Christian  life.  Their  reflections  on  the  various  themes  contributing  to  this 
study,  have  been  valuable.  Thus,  while  the  Bible  is  the  highest  authority  (cf.  John  Paul  II,  Encycli- 
cal Letter  JJt  Unum  Sint  79)  for  knowing  God’s  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  patristic  writings 
may  be  seen  as  having  a privileged  place  in  the  post-biblical  church. 

C.The  Dialogue 

14.  At  the  first  meeting  in  1998  in  Bolton  (Ontario,  Canada)  the  dialogue  explored  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  found  in  contemporary  religious  expression 
is  reflected  in  biblical  and  patristic  sources,  especially  in  relationship  to  Christian  Initiation.  In 
subsequent  years  the  dialogue  treated  the  questions  of  “Faith”  (1999,  Venice,  Italy),  “Conversion” 
(2000,  Vienna,  Austria),  “Experience”  (2001,  Celje,  Slovenia),  and  “Discipleship  and  Formation” 
(2002,  Sierra  Madre,  California,  USA).  Plenary  drafting  sessions  were  held  in  2003  (Rottenburg, 
Germany),  2004  (Torhout,  Belgium),  2005  (Prague,  Czech  Republic),  and  2006  (Bose,  Italy).  In 
addition,  three  smaller  drafting  meetings  were  held  (Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  February  2003; 
Springfield,  Missouri,  USA,  February  2004  and  Rome,  Italy,  November  2004).  After  the  last  ple- 
nary session,  further  drafting  was  required  in  order  to  finalize  the  report.  It  now  presents  this 
report  to  its  readers  for  evaluation  and  discussion. 

15.  Some  of  the  terms  used  in  this  study  are  more  familiar  to  one  partner  than  to  the  other.  The 
term  “Christian  Initiation,”  for  instance,  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  is  it  normally 
used  by  Pentecostals.  It  is,  however,  commonly  used  by  Catholics  to  refer  to  the  process  whereby 
one  becomes  a Christian.  The  term  “Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit”  is  neither  the  precise  wording 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  (Mark  1:8  uses  the  expression  “baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Spirit”) 
nor  is  it  generally  used  in  the  Catholic  Church,  though  it  is  commonly  used  by  Classical  Pente- 
costals and  most  Catholic  Charismatics.  Thus,  one  of  the  benefits  during  this  phase  of  dialogue 
has  been  to  achieve  a better  understanding  of  the  way  we  use  such  terms. 

16.  We  have  sought  to  represent  faithfully  the  positions  held  by  our  churches,  though  the  posi- 
tions presented  and  the  conclusions  reached  here  by  members  of  both  teams  are  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  took  part  in  this  dialogue.  We  have  made  no  decisions  for  the  churches  since  we  have 
no  authority  to  make  such  decisions.  The  diversity  of  the  Pentecostal  Movement  mitigates  against 
a single  position  on  certain  topics.  When  the  Pentecostal  participants  speak  as  a single  voice,  they 
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do  so  by  gathering  together  what  they  believe  to  be  the  common  consensus  held  by  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Pentecostals  worldwide. 

17.  Within  this  context,  as  responsible  persons  representing  our  respective  traditions,  we  have 
come  together  over  a period  of  years  to  study  the  issues  of  evangelization,  proselytism,  and  com- 
mon witness  and  now,  how  we  understand  the  ways  one  becomes  a Christian.  We  hereby  submit 
our  findings  to  our  respective  churches  for  review,  evaluation,  correction  and  reception.  We  hope 
that  this  report  will  be  studied  and  discussed  widely  by  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  within  their 
communities,  and  especially  together. 

18.  During  our  time  together  participants  have  repeatedly  noted  how  important  the  reading 
of  Scripture  and  of  prayer  together  have  been  to  the  success  of  our  work.  Each  day,  both  morning 
and  evening,  we  have  come  together  to  read  the  Bible  and  pray,  not  only  for  our  work  together, 
but  also  for  the  churches  which  we  represent.  At  the  annual  meetings  we  have  worshipped  in  one 
or  the  other’s  churches. 

D.  A New  Time  in  History 

19.  We  are  mindful,  as  well,  that  this  phase  of  our  dialogue  has  come  at  a unique  time  in  history. 
The  world  has  moved  from  the  Twentieth  to  the  Twenty-First  Century,  and  from  the  second  mil- 
lennium following  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  the  beginning  of  the  third.  This  has  given  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  deepen  our  relationship  in  other  ways.  The  Pentecostal  Co-Chair  of  this  dialogue  accepted 
several  invitations  from  the  Catholic  Church  to  participate  in  various  ecumenical  celebrations 
in  Rome  during  the  Jubilee  Year  2000.  In  addition  he  participated  in  the  inauguration  of  Pope 
Benedict  XVI.  The  new  century  and  the  new  millennium  give  us  new  opportunities  and  impetus 
to  continue  our  work  of  reconciliation,  and  to  give  witness  together  to  the  Gospel. 

20.  There  is  another  significant  development  that  roughly  corresponds  to  the  time  period  in 
which  this  fifth  phase  of  dialogue  has  taken  place.  The  international  Pentecostal-Catholic  dialogue 
from  its  beginning  in  1972  until  approximately  the  mid  1990s  was  the  only  international  dia- 
logue in  which  Classical  Pentecostals  took  part.  But  over  the  past  decade  international  dialogues 
and  discussions  have  also  been  initiated  between  Classical  Pentecostals  with  the  World  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches,  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation. 
Furthermore,  the  recent  initiative  in  the  USA  called  Christian  Churches  Together  includes  the 
Catholic  Church  and  several  Pentecostal  churches  along  with  Orthodox,  Protestants  and  Angli- 
cans in  new  contact  with  each  other.  Another  recent  initiative  called  the  Global  Christian  Forum, 
which  has  held  international  conferences  in  the  USA,  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  Latin  America 
has  served  as  a new  instrument  in  which  Pentecostals  and  Evangelicals  in  those  regions  have  had 
contacts,  often  for  the  first  time,  with  leaders  of  Orthodox,  Catholic,  Anglican  and  mainline  Prot- 
estant churches.  In  different  parts  of  the  world  Pentecostal  communities  have  become  members 
of  National  Councils  of  Churches. 

21.  These  various  encounters  illustrate  the  growth  of  Pentecostal  interest  in  ecumenism,  and 
the  interest  of  various  Christian  communions  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  Pentecostals.  This  devel- 
opment is  helpful  for  the  Pentecostal-Catholic  International  dialogue,  as  it  enables  us  to  see  this 
dialogue  in  the  broader  context  of  the  wider  ecumenical  movement.  Looking  back  at  all  of  these 
recent  developments,  including  the  continuing  fruitfulness  of  this  Pentecostal-Catholic  dialogue, 
we  cannot  help  but  think  that  these  are  examples  of  grace  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  continu- 
ally foster  reconciliation  among  the  divided  disciples  of  Christ,  “so  that  the  world  may  believe”. 
(John  17:21) 

22.  During  this  period,  the  dialogue  has  been  co-sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Church  (through 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity)  and  by  Classical  Pentecostals,  all  of  whom 
have  support  for  their  participation  within  their  communities,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  offi- 
cially named  as  representatives  of  their  churches.  The  Pentecostal  churches  that  have  sent  official 
participants  include  the  Apostolic  Faith  Mission  of  South  Africa,  the  Church  of  God  of  Prophecy, 
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the  International  Church  of  the  Foursquare  Gospel,  the  Verenigde  Pinkster  - en  Evangelieg- 
emeenten  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Open  Bible  Churches. 

23.  The  Reverend  Cecil  M.  Robeck,Jr.  (Assemblies  of  God)  served  as  Pentecostal  Co-Chair. 
Father  Kilian  McDonnell  OSB  served  as  Catholic  Co-Chair  for  the  first  three  years  of  this  phase, 
and  after  his  retirement,  was  succeeded  as  Co-Chair  by  Msgr  John  A.  Radano.  Co- Secretaries 
have  been,  for  the  Pentecostal  side,  the  Reverend  Ronald  A.  N.  Kydd  (1998)  and  then  the  Rever- 
end Steve  Overman  (1999-2006),  and  for  the  Catholic  side,  Msgr  Juan  Usma  Gomez. 

24.  As  we  complete  this  fifth  phase  of  dialogue  we  wish  to  recall  the  many  important  contribu- 
tions made  to  these  conversations  by  Father  Kilian  McDonnell.  With  the  aid  of  David  du  Plessis, 
he  helped  to  initiate  these  discussions  in  1972.  He  served  as  Catholic  chairman  from  that  time 
through  the  beginning  of  this  fifth  phase,  before  he  retired  in  the  year  2000.  We  acknowledge  with 
deep  gratitude  that  both  communities  owe  him  a huge  debt  for  his  contributions  to  whatever  suc- 
cess this  dialogue  has  achieved  over  the  years. 

I.  Conversion  and  Christian  Initiation 


A.  Introduction 

25.  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  both  agree  that  conversion  is  essential  to  salvation  in  Christ,  and 
that  its  ultimate  purpose  is  a life  of  committed  discipleship.  At  the  same  time,  both  within  each 
tradition  and  between  them  there  exists  a diversity  of  understandings  and  approaches  to  conver- 
sion. Issues  that  illustrate  this  diversity  include  whether  conversion  is  an  event,  a series  of  events 
or  a process.  The  variety  of  experiences  reflected  in  the  biblical  texts  regarding  conversion,  and  how 
we  interpret  these  texts,  underlie  some  of  this  diversity1. 

26.  Catholics  see  conversion  within  the  larger  context  of  the  process  of  Christian  Initiation, 
which  includes  as  essential  elements  “proclamation  of  the  Word,  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  entail- 
ing conversion,  profession  of  faith,  baptism  itself,  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  admis- 
sion to  eucharistic  communion”  ( Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church [CCC]  1229).4  Catholics  link 
“the  special  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  with  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  ( CCC  1302).  They 
affirm  that  such  initiation  is  aimed  at  conversion,  which  is  a profound  existential  change  in  life 
that  naturally  results  in  the  urge  to  spread  the  Good  News.  Catholics  see  baptism  as  incorpora- 
tion into  Christ  and  into  the  church,  while  they  also  recognize  the  importance  of  the  stages  of  the 
catechumenate. 

27.  Pentecostals  understand  conversion  to  include  a reorientation  of  a persons  pattern  of  atti- 
tudes, beliefs,  and  practices.  Pentecostals  also  link  conversion  to  a process  that  includes  proclama- 
tion of  the  Word,  acceptance  of  the  Gospel,  profession  of  faith,  repentance,  a turning  away  from 
sin  and  turning  to  God,  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Romans  8:9),  as  well  as  the  incorporation 
of  the  individual  into  the  Christian  community.  Since  “Christian  Initiation”  is  not  a term  com- 
monly used  by  Pentecostals  in  discussing  their  understanding  of  conversion,  Pentecostals  do  not 
generally  express  such  concepts  as  conversion,  its  recognition  by  the  church,  sanctification,  and 
Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (see  section  V)  together  under  the  category  of  Christian  Initiation. 
Most  Pentecostals  understand  conversion  to  be  distinct  from  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit;  also,  for 
most  Pentecostals  a discussion  of  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life  does  not  necessarily  include 
water  baptism  as  the  primary  basis  for  entry  into  the  Christian  life,  although  like  Catholics,  bap- 
tism is  a rite  that  holds  great  importance  for  them. 

B.  Biblical  Perspectives  on  Conversion 

28.  In  a biblical  sense,  conversion  embraces  all  human  faculties:  rational,  volitional  and  affective — 
“Create  in  me  a clean  heart,  O God,  and  put  a new  and  right  spirit  within  me. . . .Restore  to  me  the 

4.  The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  [CCC]  was  published  in  1992.  All  references  are  to  its  numbered 
paragraphs. 
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joy  of  your  salvation,  and  sustain  in  me  a willing  spirit”  (Ps  51:10,12;  cf.  Jer  24:7,  Ezek  18:30-31, 
Gal  2:20).  It  affects  the  whole  person — “So  if  anyone  is  in  Christ,  there  is  a new  creation;  every- 
thing old  has  passed  away;  see,  everything  has  become  new”  (2  Cor  5:17). 

29.  An  aspect  of  conversion  unique  to  the  New  Testament  is  that  it  is  intimately  tied  to  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  kingdom  is  brought  to  fulfillment — “..  .everyone  who  believes 
in  him  may  not  perish  but  may  have  eternal  life”  (Jn  3:16).  Conversion  is  related  to  a variety  of 
biblical  themes  (including  sin,  forgiveness,  repentance,  salvation,  justification,  baptism,  faith).  The 
root  notion  of  conversion  in  the  Bible  is  change,  that  is,  turning  from  sin,  death  and  darkness  to 
grace,  new  life,  and  light. 

30.  Conversion  is  often  associated  with  acts  reflecting  a purification  of  mind  and  heart 
— “return  to  me  with  all  your  heart,  with  fasting,  with  weeping,  and  with  mourning.”  (Joel  2:12;  cf. 
Joel  1:13-14,  Ps  51:4,9).  The  Bible  generally  shows  conversion  to  be  both  event  and  process  (Acts 
9:1-19;  see  also  Jer  3:22,  8:4-5).  For  example,  in  the  account  of  Paul’s  conversion,  he  first  had  an 
encounter  with  the  risen  Christ:  “...suddenly  a light  from  heaven  flashed  around  him.  He  fell  to 
the  ground  and  heard  a voice...”  (Acts  9:3-4).  This  dramatic  event  was  followed  by  a process  of 
formation  over  a period  of  time  during  which  he  was  prayed  for  by  Ananias  (v.  12),  was  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  (v.  17),  and  was  baptized  (v.  18).  Paul  further  described  the  process,  mentioning 
his  journey  to  Arabia,  return  to  Damascus  for  three  years,  and  his  time  spent  in  Jerusalem  with 
Peter  (Gal.  1:13-24). 

31.  One  prominent  effect  of  conversion  is  the  urge  to  give  testimony  to  others  and  conse-  , 
quently  to  evangelize,  particularly  in  response  to  the  Lord’s  command  in  the  Great  Commission: 
“Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  teaching  them  to  obey  everything  that  I have  commanded 
you”  (Mt  28:19-20).  During  the  post-resurrection  period,  when  Peter  and  John  were  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  their  declaration  was,  “. . .we  cannot  keep  from  speaking  about  what  we  have 
seen  and  heard”  (Acts  4:20;  cf.  Lk.  24:33-35). 

32.  In  the  New  Testament,  several  perspectives  on  conversion  can  be  found  as  one  looks  at 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Johannine  and  Pauline  writings.  This  theme  occurs  in  a variety  of 
contexts  and  with  different  emphases.  Nevertheless,  there  are  elements  that  are  common  to  all  of 
them,  though  not  always  highlighted  in  each  one.  Generally,  conversion  entails  being  embraced 
by  God’s  goodness,  turning  away  from  sin,  and  turning  towards  God.  In  the  stories  narrated  by 
the  New  Testament  authors,  conversion  occurs  instantaneously  or  as  an  ongoing  process.  It  can 
be  a very  dramatic  event  obvious  to  all  spectators  or  a process  of  inner  development  that  is  largely 
hidden  from  the  view  of  other  people.  For  instance,  the  exchange  between  Jesus  and  the  teacher  of 
the  law  was  a seemingly  quiet  event,  resulting  in  Jesus  noting  the  change  in  the  man  and  declaring, 
“You  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God”  (Mk.  12:34). 

33.  In  the  synoptic  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  conversion  is  linked  to  repentance.  The 
definition  of  conversion  as  turning  away  from  sin  is  rooted  in  these  passages — “John  the  baptizer 
appeared...  proclaiming  a baptism  of  repentance  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins”  (Mk  1:4;  see  also  Mt 
3:2, 8, 1 1);  and  also,  Jesus  began  his  ministry  by  proclaiming,  “The  kingdom  of  God  has  come  near. 
Repent  and  believe  in  the  good  news”  (Mk  1:15).  Later  in  Matthew  repentance  is  described  as 
changing  one’s  mind  towards  obedience  (Mt  21:29).  There  it  may  reflect  the  need  of  an  ongoing 
repentance  as  turning  towards  obedience  to  God,  and  be  associated  more  with  the  general  idea  of 
discipleship  than  with  conversion/initiation. 

34.  The  parables  in  Luke  15  (the  lost  sheep,  lost  coin  and  prodigal  son)  illustrate  the  notion  of 
being  embraced  by  God’s  goodness.  This  is  contained  in  two  motifs  also  emphasized  elsewhere  by 
Luke:  first  being  brought  back  by  God — “So  he  set  off  and  went  to  his  father.  But  while  he  was 
still  far  off,  his  father  saw  him  and  was  filled  with  compassion;  he  ran  and  put  his  arms  around 
him  and  kissed  him”  (v.  20);  and  second,  repentance — “I  tell  you,  there  will  be  more  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  who  repents  than  over  ninety-nine  righteous  persons  who  need  no  repentance”  (v. 

7). The  repentance  described  in  the  lost  sheep  and  coin  parables  emphasizes  God’s  initiative,  while 
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the  prodigal  sons  repentance  demonstrates  a more  active  human  response.  In  all  three  parables 
there  is  a sense  of  restoration  to  community:  being  found,  being  carried  home,  being  restored  to 
the  rest  of  the  flock,  being  reinstated  into  the  family. 

35.  Other  Lucan  passages  also  reflect  the  drama  between  the  divine  initiative  and  the  sinners 
response  in  regard  to  repentance  (Acts  5:31, 11:18,  Luke  19:10).  Luke  8:18  (“pay  attention  to  how 
you  listen”)  implies  an  active  listening,  being  actively  involved  in  something  that  is  happening 
within  oneself,  or  to  oneself.  In  Luke  19,  Zaccheus  experiences  a conversion.  He  is  restored  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  community;  the  excluded  one  has  been  included  by  Jesus.  This  narrative  is  almost 
paradigmatic  for  many  conversion  stories  in  Luke- Acts:  conversion  is  believing  in  the  good  news 
and  allowing  oneself  to  be  embraced  by  God’s  love  and  to  be  restored  to  the  community  of  God’s 
people. 

36.  In  a more  active  sense,  Luke  speaks  of  conversion  as  turning  towards  God.  When  John 
the  Baptist  and  others  preach  repentance,  the  typical  Lucan  question  is  “What  then  should  we 
do?”  (Lk  3:10, 12, 14;  Acts  2:37, 16:30, 22:10).  John’s  response  to  the  question  helps  define  what 
repentance  means:  share  with  those  who  do  not  have  (Lk  3:11),  do  not  defraud  people  in  business 
(v.  14),  do  not  accuse  people  falsely  (v.  14),  do  not  enrich  yourself  by  use  of  power  (v.  13).  Thus 
conversion  is  not  only  a personal/spiritual  experience,  but  it  also  affects  all  of  life,  including  social, 
economic,  political  and  cultural  dimensions. 

37.  The  Johannine  perspective  focuses  more  broadly  on  salvation,  and  not  specifically  on  con- 
version. Two  metaphors  that  John  does  emphasize  are  those  of  receiving  life  and  receiving  light. 
John  3:1-21  emphasizes  the  new  birth  as  the  work  of  God,  although  it  does  not  take  place  apart 
from  faith  expressed  by  the  person  being  born  again.  Here  and  elsewhere  in  John  the  emphasis 
is  on  Jesus  coming  so  that  this  world  and  those  who  believe  will  have  life — “For  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son,  so  that  everyone  who  believes  in  him  may  not  perish  but 
may  have  eternal  life”  (3:16;  cf.  3:36,  5:24,  6:35-40).  Having  life  reflects  accepting  what  has  been 
offered,  as  depicted  in  Jesus’  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman  (4:10-15).  The  variety  of 
“life”  metaphors  (birth,  living  water,  bread)  point  to  John’s  interest  in  Jesus  giving  or  bringing  life. 
The  same  emphasis  applies  when  considering  John’s  use  of  the  metaphor  of  light:  Jesus  comes  into 
this  world,  gives  light,  and  people  are  to  receive  it  and  live  in  it — “I  am  the  light  of  the  world. 
Whoever  follows  me  will  never  walk  in  darkness  but  will  have  the  light  of  life”  (Jn.  8:12;  cf.  3:19, 
12:46, 1 Jn.  1:7,  2:9).  However,  John  also  reports  Jesus’  invitation  to  the  thirsty  that  they  should 
take  action:  “come  to  me,  and. . .drink”  (John  7:37). 

38.  Paul  offers  us  a unique  insight  into  the  theme  of  conversion,  by  giving  us  a profound  theo- 
logical interpretation  of  his  own  conversion  experience.  While  Acts  9 describes  the  conversion 
of  Paul,  Paul  provides  us  with  his  personal  understanding  of  it  which  sheds  some  light  upon  the 
mysterious  interplay  between  the  human  and  the  divine  (Gal.  1:13-17;  Phil.  3:4-11). 

39.  Pauline  writings  reflect  conversion  as  a radical,  decisive  event,  expressed  by  a variety  of 
descriptions.  These  include  hearing  and  responding  to  the  call — “For  there  is  no  distinction 
between  Jew  and  Greek;  the  same  Lord  is  Lord  of  all  and  is  generous  to  all  who  call  on  him.  For 
‘Everyone  who  calls  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved’”  (Rom  10:12-13).  Paul  also  expresses 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life  either  as  a cry  for  help  (Rom  7:24),  the  experience  of  being 
called,  or  other  depictions  that  illustrate  the  newness  of  the  existence.  Most  of  these  emphasize 
God’s  initiative,  with  the  person  entering  into  experiences  such  as  repentance,  death  of  the  old 
nature,  or  becoming  a new  creation.  The  one  passage  referring  to  repentance  (Rom  2:4)  depicts  it 
as  an  encounter  with  God’s  love  and  mercy.  Other  terms  in  Pauline  writings  that  relate  to  con- 
version are  used  similarly:  being  purchased  (1  Cor  6:20);  being  liberated  (Rom  6:17-18);  having 
received  grace  (Rom  3:21-26);  being  justified  (Rom  6:7).  As  in  the  Gospels,  this  newness  of  life, 
while  personal,  is  not  merely  an  individualistic  experience  but  that  of  a believer  being  reconciled 
with  God  and  restored  to  community.  It  comprises  a restoration  to  fellowship — “For  he  is  our 
peace;  in  his  flesh  he  has  made  both  groups  into  one  and  has  broken  down  the  dividing  wall,  that 
is,  the  hostility.... that  he  might... reconcile  both  groups  to  God  in  one  body  through  the  cross” 
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(Eph  2:14-16).  This  new  community  is  as  radically  different  from  the  one  experienced  before,  as 
is  the  individual’s  inner  transformation — “In  Christ  Jesus  you  are  all  children  of  God  through 
faith.  As  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  have  clothed  yourselves  with  Christ.  There  is 
no  longer  Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  or  free,  there  is  no  longer  male  or  female,  for  all  of 
you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Gal  3:26-28). 

40.  The  Bible  presents  various  perspectives  on  conversion,  and  not  just  one  definition.  Catho- 
lics and  Pentecostals  find  that  they  can  agree  on  many  characteristics  of  conversion  found  in 
Scripture.  First,  conversion  involves  establishing  or  reestablishing  a personal  relationship  with 
God  so  that  the  sinner  can  cry  out  with  confidence,  “Have  mercy  on  me,  O God,  according  to  your 
steadfast  love;  according  to  your  abundant  mercy  blot  out  my  transgressions.”  (Ps  51:1).  It  implies 
a mysterious  interplay  between  the  human  and  the  divine,  primarily  the  human  response  to  divine 
initiative.  Though  conversion  is  a personal  experience,  the  biblical  understanding  is  that  it  is  always 
relational  (both  vertical  and  horizontal).  The  biblical  call  to  conversion  is  properly  directed  to 
whole  communities  as  well  as  to  individuals. 


C.  Patristic  Perspectives  on  Conversion 

41.  Some  of  the  patristic  writings  which  can  speak  eloquently  to  both  Pentecostals  and  Catholics 
today  are  the  joyful  accounts  by  individuals  of  their  own  conversions.  In  one  such  personal  testi- 
mony, Justin  Martyr  (c.165)  tells  how  the  witness  of  a believer  sparked  a wonderful  change  in  his 
own  life:  “When  he  had  spoken  these  and  many  other  things,  which  there  is  no  time  for  mention- 
ing at  present,  he  went  away,  bidding  me  to  attend  to  them;  and  I have  not  seen  him  since.  But 
straightway  a flame  was  kindled  in  my  soul;  and  a love  of  the  prophets,  and  of  those  men  who  are 
friends  of  Christ,  possessed  me”  (. Dialogue  with  Trypho  8).5  Nearly  a hundred  years  later,  Cyprian 
(c.250),  the  bishop  of  Carthage  in  Northern  Africa,  shared  the  change  which  occurred  in  his  own 
life  with  these  words:  “I  used  to  indulge  my  sins  as  if  they  were  actually  parts  of  me  and  indigenous 
to  me.  But  after  that,  by  the  help  of  the  water  of  new  birth,  the  stain  of  former  years  had  been 
washed  away,  and  a light  from  above,  serene  and  pure,  had  been  infused  into  my  reconciled  heart. 
Then,  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  breathed  from  heaven,  a second  birth  had  restored  me  to  a new 
man  ...  I was  enabled  to  acknowledge  that  what  had  been  previously  living  in  the  practice  of  sin, 
being  born  of  the  flesh,  was  of  the  earth  and  was  earthly.  But  now  it  had  begun  to  be  of  God  and 
was  enlivened  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness”  {Letter  I [ To  Donatus]  4).  A contemporary  of  Cyprian,  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  world,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (c.255),  described  becoming 
a Christian  this  way:  “Like  some  spark  lighting  upon  our  inmost  soul,  love  was  kindled  and  burst 
into  flame  with  us  - a love  for  the  holy  Word,  the  most  lovely  object  of  all,  who  attracts  everyone 
irresistibly  toward  Himself”  ( The  Oration  and  Panegyric  to  Origen  VI). 

42.  One  of  the  most  memorable  patristic  accounts  of  conversion  is  found  in  St.  Augustine’s 


5.  Because  of  their  accessibility,  the  present  report  will  make  use  of  the  English  translations  of  patristic  texts 
found  in  the  following  three  collections:  The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers:  Translations  of  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers 
down  to  A.  D.  325,  Alexander  Roberts  and  James  Donaldson,  editors,  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Wm.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company,  reprinted  1977-1979, 10  Volumes;  A Select  Library  of  the  Nicene  and post-Nicene  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church , First  Series,  Philip  Schaff,  editor,  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Wm.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company,  reprinted  1978-1980,  14  Volumes;  and  A Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  I 

Christian  Church , Second  Series,  Philip  Schaff  and  Henry  Wace,  editors,  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Wm.  Eerdmans 
Company,  reprinted  1975-1979, 14  Volumes.  These  collections  are  comprised  of  translations  made  by  various 
scholars  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century.  As  such,  sometimes  their  language  is  archaic  in  compari- 
son to  contemporary  usage  and  not  entirely  homogeneous  (e.g.  one  translator  may  write  “Holy  Ghost”  where 
another  writes  “Holy  Spirit”).  In  the  quotations  appearing  in  the  following  report,  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  brush  up  the  text  slightly  to  render  them  more  consistent  and  in  line  with  contemporary  Enghsh.  Finally, 
not  ah  the  works  cited  in  the  following  report  are  included  in  these  three  collections.  For  these  other  texts, 
we  will  provide  a footnote  indicating  the  translation  used  or  the  edition  from  which  we  are  making  our  own 
translation. 
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autobiography,  which  he  entitled  The  Confessions  (397-400)  in  order  to  acknowledge  not  only  his 
own  sins  but  also  the  great  mercy  and  love  of  God  toward  him.  “Too  late  did  I love  You,”  he  wrote, 
“O  Beauty,  so  ancient,  and  yet  so  new!”  He  admitted  that  he  had  sought  happiness  in  the  created 
things  around  him,  forgetting  that  they  would  never  have  existed  at  all,  if  not  for  God  who  had 
made  them.  “You  called,  and  cried  aloud,  and  forced  open  my  deafness.  You  gleamed  and  shined, 
and  chased  away  my  blindness.  You  breathed  out  upon  me  and  I drew  in  my  breath  and  do  pant  for 
You.  I tasted,  and  do  hunger  and  thirst.  You  touched  me  and  I burned  for  Your  peace”  ( Confessions 
X,  27).  Such  patristic  witnesses  have  the  power  to  inspire  and  encourage  both  Pentecostals  and 
Catholics,  since  both  of  our  communities  treasure  and  retell  the  stories  of  marvelous  conversion 
and  transformation  which  God  has  worked  in  the  lives  of  his  saints. 

43.  Augustine’s  story  includes  some  of  the  characteristics  that  both  Catholics  and  Pentecostals 
recognize  as  part  of  the  complex  phenomenon  of  conversion.  At  times  of  crisis,  a potential  convert 
may  seek  order,  meaning  and  purpose  in  life,  leading  to  the  search  to  encounter  God.  Augustine 
had  moments  of  such  encounter  which  were  so  vivid  that  he  felt  like  St.  Paul,  who  wrote  of  being 
“lifted  up  to  the  third  heaven”  (cf.  2 Cor.  12:2).  But  that  this  encounter  should  be  more  than 
simply  a fleeting  occurrence,  Augustine  chose  to  resume  his  participation  in  the  catechumenate 
and  to  seek  baptism  ( Confessions  VII,  11.17;  IX,  4-6).  He  believed  that  he  could  encounter  Christ 
only  as  part  of  the  community  of  believers  Christ  had  founded.  For  Augustine,  the  way  of  entry 
into  that  community  was  through  the  rites  of  Christian  Initiation,  which  provided  access  to  a 
genuine  encounter  with  God.  The  interaction  of  potential  converts  with  the  community  and  the 
development  of  their  commitment  formed  a clear  pattern  in  which  instruction  and  ritual  were 
woven  closely  together.  Augustine  was  influenced  by  the  preaching  of  Ambrose  ( Confessions  V, 
13.23),  and  the  tears  of  his  mother  ( Confessions  VI,  2.1).  Conversion  was  the  result  of  ongoing 
interaction  between  those  converts  and  those  already  initiated,  who  shared  the  new  religious  life 
they  had  found  with  these  newcomers.  The  change  at  the  root  of  conversion  is  nothing  less  than 
transformation  of  the  person  through  the  interaction  of  divine  grace  and  human  freedom.  The 
patristic  writers  used  a variety  of  images  to  describe  this  holistic  change  or  transformation,  such 
as  sanctification,  enlightenment,  and  even  deification;6  but  the  dominant  metaphor,  as  in  Romans 
6,  was  death  and  rebirth. 

44.  The  Fathers  described  the  change  in  behavior  that  results  from  conversion  in  various  ways. 
Origen  observed  that  the  word  of  teaching  and  instruction  “taking  hold  of  those  who  are  most 
intemperate  and  savage  (if  they  follow  her  exhortation)  effects  a transformation,  so  that  the  altera- 
tion and  change  for  the  better  is  most  extensive”  (Origen,  On  First  Principles  111,1,5  [c.220-230]). 
He  adds  that  “the  name  of  Jesus  . . . produces  a marvelous  meekness  of  spirit  and  a complete 
change  of  character”  (Origen,  Against  Celsus  I,  67  [c.248]).  So  dramatic  was  this  change  that  it 
often  surprised  the  non-Christian  acquaintances  of  the  newly  converted:  “Some  persons  wonder 
that  those  whom  they  had  known  to  be  unsteady,  worthless,  or  wicked  before  they  bore  this  name 
[of  Christian]  have  suddenly  been  converted  to  virtuous  courses”  (Tertullian,  To  the  Nations  4 
[c.191]). 

45.  The  Fathers  generally  spoke  of  conversion  in  the  context  of  baptism  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  fife.  They  were  attentive  to  the  role  of  grace  and  to  a person’s  free  will  in  making  a deci- 
sion toward  conversion.  Origen  noted  that  “no  improvement  ever  takes  place  among  men  without 
divine  help”  (Origen,  Against  Celsus  I,  26  [c.248]).  Later  the  Council  of  Orange  (529)  taught: 
“We  must  with  God’s  help  preach  and  believe  the  following:  free  will  has  been  so  distorted  and 
weakened  by  the  sin  of  the  first  parent,  that  thereafter  no  one  could  love  God  as  was  required,  or 
believe  in  God,  or  perform  for  the  sake  of  God  what  is  good,  unless  first  reached  by  the  grace  of 
divine  mercy.”7  At  the  same  time,  patristic  writers  also  emphasized  the  responsibility  of  the  person, 


6.  Deification  is  a word  used  by  Christians  of  the  East  to  express  what  the  Holy  Spirit  does  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  been  baptized.  It  refers  to  the  transformation  of  the  human  person  by  divine  grace. 

7.  English  taken  from  The  Christian  Faith , Jacques  Dupuis,  editor,  Seventh  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition, 
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as  expressed,  for  example,  by  Augustine’s  saying:  “He  who  created  you  without  you  does  not  justify 
you  without  you”  ( Sermon  169, 11. 13).8 

46.  Some  of  the  Fathers  associated  conversion  with  new  birth  and  interpreted  the  new  birth 
about  which  Jesus  speaks  in  John  3:1-8  as  referring  to  baptism.  This  new  birth  was  described  by 
means  of  metaphors  such  as  “seeing  the  light”  and  “marriage  to  the  Holy  Spirit”:  “When  the  soul 
embraces  the  faith,  being  renewed  in  its  second  birth  by  water  and  the  power  from  above,  then  the 
veil  of  its  former  corruption  is  taken  away.  And  it  sees  the  light  in  all  its  brightness.  It  is  also  taken 
up  (in  its  second  birth)  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  just  as  in  its  first  birth  it  is  embraced  by  the  unholy 
spirit.  The  flesh  follows  the  soul  now  wedded  to  the  Spirit,  as  a part  of  the  bridal  portion  - no 
longer  the  servant  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  Spirit”  (Tertullian,  On  the  Soul  41  [c.210]).The  newness  of 
life  in  Jesus  was  like  becoming  a child  again  so  as  to  be  made  according  to  a new  pattern:  “Having 
renewed  us  by  the  remission  of  our  sins,  He  has  made  us  after  another  pattern,  that  we  should  pos- 
sess the  souls  of  children,  inasmuch  as  He  has  created  us  anew  by  His  Spirit”  (. Letter  of  Barnabas 
6 [70-130]).  Clement  of  Alexandria  describes  the  transformation  of  the  Christian  in  terms  drawn 
from  the  creation  of  human  beings  at  the  dawn  of  time.  “He  himself  formed  man  of  the  dust, 
regenerated  him  by  water,  made  him  grow  by  his  Spirit,  and  trained  him  by  His  word  to  adoption 
and  salvation,  directing  him  by  sacred  precepts;  in  order  that,  transforming  earth-born  man  into  a 
holy  and  heavenly  being  by  His  advent,  He  might  fulfill  to  the  utmost  that  divine  utterance,  ‘Let 
Us  make  man  in  Our  own  image  and  likeness’”  (The  Instructor  1, 12  [prior  to  215]). 

47.  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  sometimes  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  biblical  texts  upon 
which  the  Fathers  expounded.  For  example,  Pentecostals  read  John  3:1-8  as  referring  more  gener- 
ally to  conversion,  and  not  explicitly  to  baptism,  as  Catholics  would  tend  to  read  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  way  patristic  authors  associate  new  birth  with  conversion  and  baptism  speaks  to  both  our 
communities,  recalling  something  of  the  perennial  qualities  of  Christian  conversion  which  we 
both  recognize  and  rejoice  in  and  illustrating  the  diverse  ways  in  which  early  writers  attempted  to 
describe  what  is  essential  to  it. 

D.  Contemporary  Reflections  on  Conversion 

48.  How  might  the  biblical  and  patristic  material  deepen  agreement  between  the  dialogue  par- 
ticipants about  conversion,  and  about  becoming  a Christian?  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  used 
their  discussions  concerning  this  material  as  a basis  on  which  to  consider  current  practices  in 
both  communities.  The  Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  of  Adults  (RCIA),  retrieved  from  biblical  and 
patristic  sources  and  adapted  for  use  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  1972,  offers  possibilities  for  an 
agreed  expression  of  our  theological  understanding  and  practice.  The  RCIA  was  introduced  into 
the  Catholic  Church  as  part  of  the  liturgical  renewal  mandated  by  Vatican  II.  It  resulted  from  a 
revision  of  the  rite  of  baptism  in  light  of  studies  of  liturgical  history  drawn  from  scriptural  and 
patristic  texts,  especially  that  of  the  early  centuries.  As  its  name  implies,  this  rite  is  for  the  full 
initiation  of  a person  into  the  church.  The  previously  existing  Rite  of  Baptism,  that  came  into  effect 
in  1614  as  a rite  of  baptism  only,  was  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  ancient  rite  for  the  initiation 
of  adults  and  had  been  used  for  the  most  part  in  the  modified  form  suitable  for  the  baptism  of 
infants.  The  Rite  of  the  Baptism  of  Infants,  introduced  in  1969  to  answer  the  need  of  a rite  suited  to 
infants,  follows  the  practice  of  the  previous  rite  in  being  for  baptism  alone,  rather  than  one  of  full 
initiation.  The  limited  scope  of  this  Rite  brings  into  prominence,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  compre- 
hensive nature  of  the  RCIA. 

49.  In  the  texts  and  rituals  of  the  RCIA,  the  various  elements  of  Christian  conversion  on  which 
Pentecostals  and  Catholics  are  agreed  can  be  readily  discerned.  It  may  be  noted  too  that  though  it 
is  based  on  practice  developed  in  the  patristic  era,  the  rite  shares  the  perspective  already  outlined 
in  the  survey  of  biblical  texts  earlier  in  this  section.  The  text  uses  language  of  hearing,  following 



Bangalore:  Theological  Publications  in  India,  2001,  803. 

8.  Translated  from  the  Latin  text  found  in  Migne’s  Patrologia  Latina  38,  923. 
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and  answering  to  express  a conviction  that  conversion  comes  about  in  response  to  Gods  initiative. 
This  reflects  the  agreement  between  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  that  conversion  is  understood  as 
entrance  into  a covenant  involving  a mysterious  interplay  between  the  divine  and  human.  The 
baptismal  event  itself,  the  culmination  of  the  catechumens’ journey,  is  presented  in  the  rite  as  an 
immersion  into  and  identification  with  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  dying  and  rising  (cf.  Rm.  6:3-4). 
The  rite  is  therefore  radically  Christocentric.  It  situates  the  act  of  personal  commitment  to  Christ 
in  the  context  of  the  liturgical  assembly  and  through  the  ministry  of  various  members  of  the 
community.  Seen  from  this  latter  perspective,  the  conversion  celebrated  by  the  rite  entails  also  an 
enrichment  of  the  ecclesial  reality. 

50.  As  a rite  of  initiation,  RCIA  consequendy  involves  liturgical  actions  as  well  as  spiritual 
event.  While  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  both  recognize  that  the  Christian  life  in  community  is 
aptly  expressed  and  enhanced  in  acts  of  worship,  they  differ  on  the  relationship  between  the  vis- 
ible and  invisible  aspects  of  the  rite  of  entry  to  the  community.  Catholics  believe  that  the  rite  is  a 
visible  sign  of  invisible  grace,  a sacrament.  Among  Pentecostals,  views  on  baptism  vary  between 
considering  it  a public  affirmation  of  faith  in  Christ  to  speaking  of  it  as  having  a substantial  effect, 
a strengthening  of  faith.  In  the  Catholic  understanding,  the  effects  of  the  RCIA  have  a wider 
scope,  in  that  baptism,  confirmation  and  eucharist  are  all  contained  within  it  to  complete  the  act 
of  initiation.  The  initiation  can  be  regarded  as  beginning  and  fostering  a process  of  conversion  in 
which  there  is  remission  of  sin,  regeneration,  reception  of  the  Spirit,  and  incorporation  into  Christ 
and  his  church,  culminating  in  union  with  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ  through  the  reception 
of  his  Body  and  Blood.  Catholic  belief  is  that  in  the  rite  of  initiation,  the  reality  of  being  clothed 
with  Christ  is  most  profoundly  effected  and  expressed. 

51.  The  RCIA  may  be  prolonged  over  a period  of  a year  or  more  and  it  assumes  that  conver- 
sion may  develop  gradually.  This  is  indicated  in  the  distinct  ritual  steps  prescribed,  in  recognition 
that  there  are  certain  moments  in  the  process  when  the  conversion  experience  is  deepened  and 
demands  a corresponding  ritual  expression.  This  implies  that  the  conversion  process  may  be  quite 
diversified  experientially.  These  stages  of  growth  have  as  their  end  a transformation  of  the  whole 
person  in  the  areas  of  cognitive  development,  affective  growth  and  behavioral  change.  Pentecostals 
agree  with  Catholics  on  the  necessity  of  this  transformation  but  see  it  as  an  expression  of  disciple- 
ship  following  after  conversion. 

52.  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  agree  on  the  necessity  of  conversion  as  a key  component  of 
Christian  Initiation,  but  continue  to  discuss  the  significance  and  relative  normativity  of  both 
sacramental  and  non-sacramental  approaches  to  initiation,  including  conversion.  The  Pentecos- 
tal team  resonates  so  well  with  the  RCIA  that  they  would  encourage  its  adoption  by  Catholics 
on  a much  wider  scale.  Pentecostals  identify  more  readily  with  such  an  approach,  as  opposed  to 
one  which  begins  with  the  baptism  of  infants  and  catechizing  of  children.  Pentecostals  perceive 
this  latter  approach  to  leave  Catholic  adults  without  the  benefit  of  the  strong  teaching  found  in 
the  RCIA,  and  think  the  RCIA  could  be  an  excellent  resource  for  addressing  pastoral  problems 
related  to  the  nominal  practice  of  the  faith  and  the  ongoing  need  for  evangelization. 

53.  The  Catholic  Church,  however,  proposes  a model  of  initiation  which  recognizes  a link 
between  baptism,  faith  and  conversion,  but  understands  that  fink  differently  in  relation  to  the 
baptism  of  adults  or  of  infants.  In  both  cases  there  must  be  growth  in  faith  and  conversion,  but 
baptism  itself  creates  an  adoptive  relationship  as  a child  of  God.  Sacraments,  including  baptism, 
whether  of  an  adult  or  of  an  infant,  are  not  only  subjective  professions  of  faith  but  also  objective 
realities,  because  they  incorporate  the  recipient  into  Christ  and  into  God’s  people.  At  baptism  a 
child  begins  to  share  divine  life  and  becomes  part  of  the  communion  of  saints,  and  this  has  mean- 
ing for  the  child’s  spiritual  development.  Thus  Catholics  would  find  it  inconceivable  to  deny  this 
grace  to  an  infant,  and  through  the  priority  of  grace  see  a fundamental  identity  between  infant 
and  adult  baptism.  In  both  cases  Christ  is  the  door,  even  though  the  lives  of  individual  Christians 
follow  differing  paths  and  are  realized  in  diverse  moments.  The  Rite  of  the  Baptism  of  Infants  also 
advises  pastors  to  delay  baptism  in  those  cases  where  there  is  need  for  evangelization  of  the  par- 
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ents,  and  no  reasonable  expectation  that  an  infant  will  be  brought  up  in  the  practice  of  the  faith 
without  such  evangelization.  Thus,  while  Catholics  view  the  RCIA  as  the  fullest  articulation  of  the 
process  of  initiation,  they  would  not  allow  that  affirmation  to  discount  the  importance  of  infant 
baptism. 

54.  For  both  Pentecostals  and  Catholics,  baptism  should  be  an  ecclesial  event,  a faith  experi- 
ence for  the  worshipping  community.  In  a mutually  enriching  exercise,  teachers  and  catechists  as 
well  as  parents  must  accept  their  mission  to  help  children  elicit  acts  of  personal  faith  both  in  day- 
to-day  living  and  at  further  stages  of  spiritual  growth.  For  Catholics,  these  opportunities  include 
confirmation,  first  penance  and  first  eucharist.  Pentecostals,  whether  they  practice  the  dedication 
or  the  baptism  of  infants  and  young  children,  likewise  involve  children  and  families  in  growth 
experiences  through  graded  Sunday  School  and  catechism  programs,  and  gradual  integration  of 
children  into  the  worship  life  of  the  community. 

55.  Both  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  reject  as  inadequate  a simply  nominal  adherence  to  the 
Christian  life.  Thus,  the  discussion  surrounding  the  emergence  of  the  RCIA  included  the  question 
of  whether  the  Rite  offers  a corrective  to  nominal  practice  of  Christian  life,  or  to  a merely  cultural 
Christianity.  On  the  one  hand,  Catholics  would  affirm  the  positive  influence  which  a Catholic 
culture  that  is  clearly  influenced  by  the  gospel  can  have,  in  supporting  the  continuing  practice  by 
Catholics  of  an  authentic  Christian  life.  They  distinguished  that,  on  the  other  hand,  from  what 
might  be  described  as  a m erely  “cultural  Catholicism”,  on  the  part  of  those  who  might  only  super- 
ficially observe  the  Catholic  faith.  An  example  of  the  latter  includes  pastoral  situations  in  which 
individuals  with  no  discernible  faith,  virtually  no  connection  to  the  church,  and  no  commitment 
to  active  practice,  approach  the  church  requesting  sacraments  merely  for  extrinsic  reasons.  While 
Catholics  acknowledge  the  existence  of  such  nominal  practice  both  in  previous  centuries  and  the 
present  day,  they  also  wish  to  emphasize  the  concurrent  presence  of  ongoing  genuine  conver- 
sion and  vital  Catholic  life.  In  current  Christian  Initiation  praxis  they  seek  to  avoid  any  divorce 
between  faith  and  sacrament,  committed  discipleship  and  Catholic  identity.  Likewise  Pentecostals 
recognize  the  problems  associated  with  a small  but  growing  nominal  or  cultural  Pentecostalism, 
and  both  sides  see  the  need  for  evangelization,  pastoral  discernment  and  the  call  to  committed 
discipleship  in  such  contexts.  With  regard  to  Christian  culture,  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  alike 
acknowledge  the  impact  of  a Gospel  vision  upon  and  transformation  of  pagan  and  secular  society 
over  the  centuries,  so  that  society  itself  has  at  times  embodied  a profoundly  Christian  worldview. 
In  our  current  pluralistic  society,  both  sides  continue  to  strive  to  establish  a Christian  culture 
within  the  larger  society  and  thus  to  be  instruments  in  God’s  hands  for  the  kingdom. 

56.  Contemporary  experiences  of  conversion  often  follow  the  New  Testament  emphasis  on 
repentance,  embracing  the  good  news,  and  receiving  the  goodness  of  God  experienced  in  healing, 
deliverance  or  other  forms  of  help.  Stories  or  testimonies  about  conversion  to  Christ  frequently 
involve  elements  of  restoration  to  active  participation  in  the  Christian  community,  to  the  deeper 
experience  of  family  and  a sense  of  belonging,  regardless  of  social,  gender  or  ethnic  differences  (cf. 
Gal.  3:28).  Those  who  have  been  marginalized  identify  with  the  experience  of  being  called  and 
thus  being  known  by  God  (cf.  Eph.  1:3-14).  This  transition  from  alienation  to  belonging  is  associ- 
ated with  an  awareness  of  the  restoration  of  one’s  dignity.  Hence,  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  tend 
to  understand  conversion  and  initiation,  first  of  all,  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  testimonies  reflected 
in  the  New  Testament  rather  than  in  abstract  concepts.  For  both  groups  conversion  experiences 
are  diverse,  and  all  these  experiences  are  something  to  be  narrated  and  celebrated. 

57.  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  generally  agree  that  conversion  involves  both  event  and  process, 
and  recognize  the  need  for  ongoing  formation.  Both  hold  to  a diversity  of  ways  in  which  one  is 
converted.  Conversions  may  express  varying  characteristics,  some  more  affectively  oriented  than 
others,  some  more  cognitive,  dramatic  or  volitional.  Both  recognize  different  levels  of  conversion, 
and  conversion  in  stages  (i.e.,  second  and  third  conversions  in  the  spiritual  life  for  Catholics,  or 
personal  re-dedications  for  Pentecostals),  as  examples  of  the  ongoing  process.  Manifestations  of 
conversions  are  also  recognized  in  their  diversity.  One  may  give  evidence  of  conversion  through 
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either  word  or  service,  depending  upon  gifts  and  calling.  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  also  recognize 
diversity  in  the  ways  evangelization  takes  place. 

58.  Catholics  are  evangelized  for  life-changing  conversions  in  parish  missions,  through  spiri- 
tual retreats  and  exercises,  and  through  liturgical  rites  such  as  renewal  of  baptismal  vows.  At 
the  same  time,  Catholics  see  the  retrieved  RCIA  as  an  example  of  the  church’s  growth  in  its 
understanding  of  initiation,  evangelization  and  mission.  They  see  this  as  reflecting  the  pattern 
of  Acts  2:37-39  by  including  in  one  rite  the  process  of  conversion  (the  catechumenate),  baptism 
(regeneration),  confirmation  (the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  and  eucharistic  communion  (Acts  2:42). 
Pentecostals,  likewise,  take  the  Great  Commission  (Mt.  28:19-20)  seriously  by  calling  people  to  a 
personal  response  to  the  Gospel,  and  incorporating  them  into  the  life  of  the  community  through 
opportunities  for  ongoing  growth  and  discipleship.  Thus  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  share  in  com- 
mon a strong  commitment  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  through  various  forms  of  witness- 
ing and  evangelism,  including  both  missions  and  personal  relationships. 

59.  Both  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  recognize  conversion  as  the  gift  of  God,  although  they 
may  not  always  agree  about  what  constitutes  a valid  experience  of  conversion.  They  join  together 
in  calling  for  the  genuine  conversion  of  people  to  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  Faith  and  Christian  Initiation 


A.  Introduction 

60.  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  fully  agree  that  becoming  a Christian  is  not  comprehensible  apart 
from  faith.  The  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  that  “Faith  is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
conviction  of  things  not  seen”  (Heb.  11:1).  In  the  Gospels,  faith  is  depicted  as  trusting  acceptance 
of  God’s  revelation  (e.g.  Mary  in  Lk.  1:38,45),  accepting  the  Gospel  as  proclaimed  by  Jesus  (Mk. 
1:15),  belief  in  the  person  of  Jesus  as  the  source  of  life  (Jn.  3:16;  6:35,  7:38;  20:30-31);  and  trust 
in  and  initiative  toward  the  healing  power  of  Jesus  (Mk.  2:5;  10:52).  Faith  is  a gifted  response 
to  God’s  revelation,  involving  an  opening  of  the  heart,  an  assent  of  the  mind  and  actions  which 
express  our  trust. 

B.  New  Testament  Perspectives  on  Faith  and  Christian  Initiation 

61.  While  Jesus’  call  to  saving  faith  is  found  in  the  synoptic  gospels  (e.g.,  Mk  1:15;  10:52  par.),  it 
is  especially  John’s  gospel  that  presents  Jesus  as  repeatedly  calling  people  to  believe  in  him  in  order 
to  receive  “eternal  life”(Jn  3:16-17;  5:24;  6:35  et  al.;  cf.Jn  1:12;  20:31). The  letter  to  the  Ephesians 
makes  clear  that  it  is  through  faith,  freely  given  by  God,  that  we  are  saved:  “For  by  grace  you  have 
been  saved  through  faith,  and  this  is  not  your  own  doing;  it  is  the  gift  of  God  - not  of  works,  so 
that  no  one  may  boast“  (Eph  2:8-9).  Again,  Paul  clearly  links  the  necessity  of  faith  with  salvation: 
“‘The  word  is  near  you,  on  your  Ups  and  in  your  heart’(that  is,  the  word  of  faith  that  we  proclaim); 
because  if  you  confess  with  your  lips  that  Jesus  is  Lord  and  believe  in  your  heart  that  God  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  you  will  be  saved.  For  one  believes  with  the  heart  and  so  is  justified,  and  one 
confesses  with  the  mouth  and  so  is  saved”  (Rom  10:8-10). 

62.  Christian  Initiation  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  without  reference  to  the  practice  of  bap- 
tism within  the  Jewish  community  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  Not  only  was  a ritual  bath  administered 
to  Gentile  proselytes  who  wanted  to  become  Jews,  but  also  those  who  were  already  Jews  could 
receive  a ‘baptism  of  repentance’,  such  as  that  administered  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Jordan  river 
and  received  by  Jesus  at  John’s  hands.  Scripture  contrasts  the  baptism  of  John,  who  baptized  “with 
water’with  that  of  Jesus,  who  “will  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire”  (Mt  3:11;  cf.  Mk  1:8; 
Lk  3:16;  Jn  1:26;  Acts  1:5;  11:16;  19:3-6).  The  mention  of  the  baptism  of  John  in  the  sermons  of 
Peter  and  Paul  (Acts  10:37  and  13:24-25)  and  in  other  passages  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  (18:25 
and  19:3)  suggests  how  important  it  was  in  the  memory  of  the  early  church.  The  accounts  of  John’s 
baptism  of  Jesus  (Mt  3:13-17;  Mk  1:9-11;  Lk  3:21-22;  Jn  1:31-34)  include  rich  insights  into  the 
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identity  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  servant  and  Son  of  the  Father,  and  also  provide  clues  to  the  meaning 
of  discipleship  for  those  who  would  later  be  baptized  as  Christians. 

63.  While  the  four  gospels  articulate  the  nature  of  Jesus’  call  to  all  who  would  become  his 
disciples,  the  first  actual  accounts  of  people  becoming  Christians  are  contained  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  beginning  with  the  account  in  Acts  2,  of  those  who  first  responded  to  the  Aposdes’ 
message  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  After  the  descent  or  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Peter  went 
out  and  preached  about  Jesus,  crucified  and  risen  (Acts  2:22-2 3),  who  had  been  foretold  by  the 
prophets  (Acts  2:24-28),  and  who  now  had  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  empower  him  and  the  other 
disciples  to  witness  boldly  to  God’s  saving  action  in  Christ.  Those  who  heard  the  proclamation 
were  “cut  to  the  heart,"  and  said  to  Peter  and  the  other  apostles,  “What  should  we  do?”  To  which 
Peter  responded:  “Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  so  that 
your  sins  may  be  forgiven;  and  you  will  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Acts  2:37-38).  The 
sequence  of  events  is:  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  the  preaching  about  Jesus  Christ, 
the  response  of  faith,  conversion,  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

64.  After  noting  that  three  thousand  had  accepted  the  message  that  day,  Acts  2:42  goes  on 
to  state  that  “they  devoted  themselves  to  the  apostles’  teaching  and  fellowship,  to  the  breaking 
of  bread  and  the  prayers.”  Their  community  was  marked  by  signs  and  wonders,  by  the  sharing  of 
material  goods  and  by  regular  gathering  in  the  temple  for  prayer  and  in  their  homes  for  the  break- 
ing of  bread  (cf.  Acts  2:43-47).  Thus  the  account  of  the  conversion  of  these  three  thousand  con- 
cludes with  their  integration  into  a koinonia , a community  of  faith  (personal  adherence  to  Christ 
and  to  the  truths  asserted  in  the  proclamation  about  Christ  and  in  the  subsequent  teaching  of  the 
apostles)  and  of  celebration  (baptism  and  the  breaking  of  the  bread).  The  statement  that  the  new 
community  was  devoted  to  the  aposdes’  instruction  (cf.  Acts  2:42)  suggests  that  the  proclamation 
on  Pentecost  was  followed  by  continuing  formation,  which  would  provide  the  believers  with  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  faith  and  of  the  practice  of  discipleship. 

65.  Acts  8:12-17  reports  the  conversion  of  Samaritans,  which  took  place  in  two  distinct 
moments  with  different  persons  ministering:  “But  when  they  believed  Philip,  who  was  proclaim- 
ing the  good  news  about  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  baptized, 
both  men  and  women.  [...]  Now  when  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria  had  accepted 
the  word  of  God,  they  sent  Peter  and  John  to  them.  The  two  men  went  down  and  prayed  for  them 
that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  (for  as  yet  the  Spirit  had  not  come  upon  any  of  them;  they 
had  only  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus).  Then  Peter  and  John  laid  their  hands  on 
them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Here  the  pattern  of  initiation  seems  to  be  the  preaching 
of  the  good  news,  faith,  baptism,  prayer  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  imposition  of 
hands  by  aposdes  from  Jerusalem  and  the  reception  of  the  Spirit.  Catholics  have  seen  the  prayer 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  aposdes  as  a basis  for  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation.  Pentecostals  see  in  the  two  moments  of  this  account  evidence  that  once  one  comes 
to  personal  faith  and  has  been  baptized,  there  is  also  a need  for  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  upon  an 
individual  (8:17),  often  accompanied  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  This  is  an  example  of  how  Catho- 
lics and  Pentecostals  view  a text  from  different  perspectives.  Further  on,  in  Acts  8:26-40,  where  we 
read  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  who  became  a Christian,  we  find  again  a partially  similar  pattern: 
proclamation,  personal  profession  of  faith,  and  baptism. 

66.  Paul’s  vision  of  Jesus,  his  conversion  and  call,  baptism  and  reception  of  the  Spirit  are 
recorded  in  Acts  9.  Following  his  experience  on  the  way  to  Damascus  and  his  subsequent  three 
day  stay  in  that  city,  Ananias  arrives  to  lay  hands  upon  Paul,  that  he  might  recover  his  sight  and 
be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Paul’s  sight  then  returns  and  he  is  baptized  (Acts  9:17-18).  The  ele- 
ments of  proclamation  and  personal  faith  are  not  explicit  in  this  account  (nor  when  Paul  retells 
it  in  Acts  22:1-21  and  26:2-23),  although  the  encounter  with  the  living  Jesus  Himself  could  be 
seen  as  a singularly  vivid  proclamation  that  the  Jesus  who  had  been  crucified  is  alive,  and  Paul’s 
faith  may  be  supposed  since,  without  it,  he  would  not  have  accepted  baptism.  The  aspect  of  divine 
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initiative,  so  clear  in  the  process  by  which  Paul  became  a Christian,  is  also  dominant  in  the  next 
account  of  Christian  Initiation,  that  of  Cornelius  and  of  all  the  other  Gentiles  who  were  listening 
to  Peters  message  (Acts  10:34-43).  As  Peter  preaches,  the  Holy  Spirit  rushes  upon  his  listeners, 
who  began  to  speak  in  tongues  and  to  glorify  God  (Acts  10:46).  Peter  ordered  that  they  be  bap- 
tized, later  explaining  "If  then  God  gave  them  the  same  gift  that  he  gave  us  when  we  believed  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  I that  I could  hinder  God?"  (Acts  11:17).  This  emphasis  upon  the 
divine  initiative  is  also  evident  in  the  fact  that  Cornelius  and  his  companions  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  the  chance  to  profess  their  faith  in  response  to  Peter’s  message;  before  he  finishes  they  begin 
to  speak  in  tongues  and  to  glorify  God.  Nor  do  they  request  baptism;  Peter  “ordered  them  to  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  after  saying  "Can  anyone  withhold  the  water  for  baptiz- 
ing these  people  who  have  received  the  Holy  Spirit  just  as  we  have?"  (Acts  10:47-48).  There  are 
clearly  elements  of  proclamation  and  of  a response  of  faith  present  in  this  account;  at  the  same 
time,  because  of  its  importance  for  seeing  God’s  design  in  the  acceptance  of  Gentiles  as  part  of  the 
Christian  community,  the  accent  upon  the  powerful  divine  initiative  is  very  strong. 

67.  Acts  16  contains  the  account  of  Lydia,  whose  heart  was  opened  by  the  Lord  to  heed  what 
Paul  said  and  who  was  baptized  with  her  household  (Acts  16:14-15),  and  of  the  jailer  who  was 
converted  after  the  earthquake  which  occurred  as  Paul  and  Silas  were  praying  and  singing  in 
prison.  “The  jailer  called  for  lights  [. . .]  and  said,  ‘Sirs,  what  must  I do  to  be  saved?’They  answered, 
‘Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  you  will  be  saved,  you  and  your  household.’ They  spoke  the  word 
of  the  Lord  to  him  and  to  all  who  were  in  his  house.  At  the  same  hour  of  the  night  he  took 
them  and  washed  their  wounds;  then  he  and  his  entire  family  were  baptized  without  delay”  (Acts 
16:29-32).  Another  account  appears  in  Acts  18:8:  "Crispus,  the  official  of  the  synagogue,  became 
a believer  in  the  Lord,  together  with  all  his  household;  and  many  of  the  Corinthians  who  heard 
Paul  became  believers  and  were  baptized.”  In  all  three  of  these  accounts  the  elements  of  proclaim- 
ing the  word,  faith  and  baptism  are  present,  while  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  explicitly  mentioned.  A 
striking  peculiarity  is  the  baptism  of  the  household  or  the  whole  family.  Given  the  cohesive  nature 
of  the  family  at  that  time,  it  is  possible  that  the  events  recounted  here  included  also  the  baptism 
of  infants  who  were  part  of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  faith  could  also  suggest 
that  only  those  who  could  understand  and  personally  confess  faith  upon  hearing  Paul’s  message 
would  have  been  baptized. 

68.  The  last  account  in  Acts  of  people  becoming  Christians  appears  in  19:1-7,  when  Paul  dis- 
covers some  baptized  disciples  in  Ephesus  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  having  been 
baptized  only  with  John’s  baptism.  On  hearing  Paul’s  explanation  of  how  John  was  preparing  the 
way  for  Jesus,  “they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  When  Paul  had  laid  his  hands 
on  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  them,  and  they  spoke  in  tongues  and  prophesied  - altogether 
there  were  about  twelve  of  them”  (Acts  19:5-7).  Here  the  pattern  seems  quite  close  to  that  of  the 
Samaritan  converts  in  Acts  8:  proclamation,  faith,  baptism,  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  receiving 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

69.  In  several  of  Paul’s  letters  we  find  reference  to  the  time  when  his  readers  first  became 
Christians  (e.g.,  Gal  1;  Col  1:1-9;  1 Thess  1:3-10;  2:13-14).  He  also  recounts  some  of  the  activi- 
ties of  his  initial  evangelization  of  these  communities  (e.g.,  1 Cor  2:1-5;  1 Thess  2:1-12).  In  these 
records  we  typically  see  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  the  ‘calling’  of  the  people  by  God  through 
Paul  and  their  attentive  response  in  faith,  sometimes  with  reference  to  their  baptism  (1  Cor  1:15- 
17;  Gal  3:26-27)  and  receiving  of  the  Spirit  ( 1 Cor  2:12;  Gal  3:2).  In  other  New  Testament 
letters,  such  as  Hebrews  (Heb  4:2;  10:32-35,  et  al.)  or  1 Peter  (1  Pet  1:1-3, 22-23,  et  al.)  we  find 
similar  elements  of  Christian  Initiation. 

70.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  foundational  testimonies  of  the  four  gospels  and  the  references  in 
various  New  Testament  letters,  these  nine  accounts  from  Acts  - the  three  thousand  on  Pentecost, 
the  Samaritans,  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  Paul,  Cornelius  and  companions,  Lydia  and  her  household, 
the  jailer  and  his  family,  Crispus  along  with  his  household  and  many  Corinthians,  and  the  twelve 
Ephesians  - offer  us  insight  into  the  way  one  became  a Christian  in  New  Testament  times.  The 
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pattern  among  these  accounts  is  rather  similar,  but  clearly  not  always  the  same,  and  the  details  are 
often  sparse.  Usually  there  is  a proclamation  of  the  message  about  Jesus  Christ,  its  acceptance  in 
faith,  baptism,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  entrance  into  the  community. 
The  community  worships  together  with  the  distinctive  practice  of  the  breaking  of  bread  (Acts 
2:42,46;  20:7).  Catholics  have  traditionally  seen  this  in  eucharistic  terms  indicating  that  sharing 
in  the  eucharist  is  a sign  of  the  full  integration  into  the  community.  While  Acts  does  not  tie  the 
breaking  of  bread  to  initiation  so  strongly,  further  development  toward  a fuller  eucharistic  theol- 
ogy can  be  seen  in  Justins  First  Apology  (61,  c.156),  Tertullian’s  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh  (8, 
c.208)  and  Hippolytus’s  Apostolic  Tradition  (21,  c.215).  Pentecostals  do  see  in  the  Last  Supper  and 
the  “breaking  of  bread”  (Acts  2:42)  Jesus’  institution  of  an  ongoing  rite  and  communal  celebra- 
tion that,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  Greek  work  anamnesis,  remembers’  him  and  his  death  on  the 
Cross  and  even  an  ordained  means  for  God’s  communication  of  redemptive  life,  as  reflected  in 
the  practice  in  many  Pentecostal  churches  of  praying  for  the  sick  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  supper.  But  they  do  not  see  these  accounts  as  necessarily  implying  the  more  fully  developed 
sacramental,  eucharistic  theology  embraced  by  Catholics.9 

71.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  becoming  a Christian  is  described  within  the  context  of  a 
church  fervendy  engaged  in  the  apostolic  mission  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  those  who  do 
not  yet  know  Christ.  Such  a mission  obviously  could  only  be  addressed  to  those  old  enough  to 
understand  the  proclamation.  Moreover,  this  earliest  missionary  stage  seems  not  to  have  required 
a lengthy  and  detailed  process  of  initiation  prior  to  baptism.  In  fact  there  are  several  different 
approaches  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes.  It  seems  that  persons  and  groups  became  Christian 
suddenly,  with  much  of  the  further  explanation  of  the  requirements  of  faith  and  discipleship  only 
following  later.  But  sometimes  teaching  precedes  conversion,  as  in  Acts  4:2,  where  Peter  and  John 
were  “teaching  the  people  and  proclaiming  that  in  Jesus  there  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,”  or  in 
5:20,  where  the  aposdes  “entered  the  temple  at  daybreak  and  went  on  with  their  teaching.”  Often, 
teaching  seems  to  have  followed  initiation,  as  in  Acts  2:42.  Clearly  faith  is  central  to  Christian  Ini- 
tiation in  the  New  Testament  accounts  here  considered.  The  missionary,  especially  Peter  and  Paul 
in  Acts,  is  the  member  of  the  church  most  engaged  in  introducing  neophytes  into  the  community’s 
faith.  But  various  texts  suggest  that  the  whole  church  was  involved  in  supporting  their  mission,  by 
encouragement  (Acts  18:27;  Phil  1,5),  or  by  prayer  (Acts  4:24-31;  13:1-3)  or  by  offering  financial 
support  (Acts  4:34-37;  Phil  4:14-20).  The  whole  church  was  also  involved  in  discerning  the  solu- 
tion to  what  was  the  most  difficult  challenge  emerging  from  the  initiation  of  new  believers  - the 
question  about  the  observance  of  the  law  (Acts  15:1-35),  so  crucial  both  for  the  meaning  of  the 
Gospel  (cf.  Gal  1:6-9)  and  for  the  spread  of  the  faith  among  the  Gentiles.  Acts  18:26  reports  that 
Priscilla  and  Aquila  took  aside  the  eloquent  preacher  Apollos  and  “explained  the  Way  of  God  to 
him  more  accurately.”  All  of  this  suggests  that  the  task  of  initiation  was  not  restricted  to  the  mis- 
sionary apostle  but  more  widely  shared  by  the  whole  community. 

72.  Christian  Initiation  may  also  be  seen  in  the  many  instances  of  teaching  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes,  as  well  as  the  accounts  of  Jesus’ earlier  teaching  in  the  Gospels.  According  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, becoming  a mature  Christian  entails  a process  of  growing  in  faith.  This  requires  teaching. 
Acts  13:1  mentions  the  presence  of  “prophets  and  teachers”  in  the  church  at  Antioch,  reminding 
one  that  Paul’s  lists  of  ministries  include  “teachers”  (1  Cor  12:28;  Rom  12:7;  Eph  4:11).  Vari- 
ous individuals  are  described  by  Acts  as  engaged  in  teaching:  Peter  and  John  (4:2),  the  aposdes 
(5:21,42),  Saul  and  Barnabas  (11:26;  15:35),  Paul  (18:11;  20:20;  21:21;  28:31),  Aquila,  Priscilla, 
and  Apollos  (18:24-26).  Some  of  these  passages  indicate  a ministry  of  teaching  which  extended 
over  a long  period  of  time:  “a  whole  year”  in  Antioch  (11:26),  “a  year  and  six  months”  in  Corinth 
(18:11),  “two  whole  years”  in  Rome  (28:30-31).  Acts  also  knows  of  the  danger  of  being  misled  by 
false  teachings.  In  his  moving  farewell  to  the  leaders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  called  presbyteroi 
(“presbyters”  or  “elders”)  in  20:17,  and  episkopoi  (“overseers”)  in  20:28,  Paul  warns  of  “fierce  wolves” 


9.  See  Perspectives  on  Koinonia  1985-1989,  C)  “Koinonia”,  Sacraments  and  Church  Order,  81-89. 
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who  will  come  after  his  departure,  to  draw  disciples  away  from  the  admonitions  which  Paul  taught 
for  three  years  night  and  day  with  tears  (Acts  20:28-31).  Acts  presents  a teaching  church  in  which 
the  formation  in  faith  which  occurs  after  initiation  may,  in  fact,  be  more  extensive  and  more 
important  than  the  seemingly  short  instruction  which  precedes  baptism. 

73.  All  of  the  New  Testament  books  imply  that  the  church  was  active  not  only  in  the  initial 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  but  also  in  the  ongoing  formation  of  faith.  While  the  individual 
books,  except  for  Acts,  do  not  tell  the  story  of  the  initial  mission  of  the  church,  they  are  all  instruc- 
tions in  faith.  Naturally  the  different  groups  of  writings  have  distinctive  emphases.  The  Pastoral 
letters  (1  & 2 Timothy  and  Titus)  emphasize  the  need  to  preserve  sound  doctrine  in  the  face  of 
false  teachings  (1  Tim  1:10;  2 Tim  4:3;  Titus  2:1)  and  the  special  role  of  ordained  ministry  in  such 
vigilance  (1  Tim  3:2;  6:20-21;  2 Tim  1:5-6;  Titus  1:9).  Written  to  a group  of  believers  who  were 
tempted  to  turn  back  from  their  conversion  to  Christ,  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  makes  much  of 
the  need  for  Christians  to  receive  further  teaching  following  their  initial  response  to  the  Gospel 
(Heb  5:ll-6:3).The  Johannine  literature  highlights  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  leading  the  church 
into  all  truth  (Jn  14:26;  16:13)  and  the  fact  that  discipleship  entails  an  intimate  union  with  and 
love  for  Jesus  (Jn  15:4-11;  17:20-26).  Much  of  the  New  Testament  material  about  teaching  shows 
that  formation  in  faith  was  not  reserved  to  baptismal  candidates  alone.  Paul  suggests  that  matur- 
ing in  faith  is  a long  process  (1  Cor  2:6-13;  3:1-2)  which  never  completely  outgrows  that  seeing 
“in  a mirror,  dimly”  which  is  part  of  our  earthly  state  (1  Cor  13:9-12). 

74.  The  activity  of  the  Christian  community  in  welcoming  new  members  and  in  helping 
them  mature  as  faithful  disciples  clearly  shows  that  faith  and  Christian  Initiation  are  closely  tied 
together.  Additional  insights  can  be  gained  by  briefly  looking  at  the  place  of  faith  within  the  New 
Testament’s  reflection  about  baptism.10 

75.  The  accounts  in  Acts,  starting  with  Pentecost  (cf.  Acts  2:37-38),  make  clear  that,  in  order 
to  become  a Christian,  one  is  called  to  be  baptized.  Furthermore,  throughout  the  New  Testament 
baptism  is  associated  with  a powerful  and  dynamic  transformation  of  the  believer.  Baptism  is  tied 
to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Acts  2:38).  It  is  linked  to  salvation:  “He  who  believes  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved”  (Mk  16:16).  It  is  even  said  to  “save”  us  (“And  baptism,  which  this  prefigured,  now 
saves  you.. .through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ....”  1 Pet  3:21).  In  two  extended  sections  of 
his  letter  to  the  Romans,  Paul  develops  the  themes  that  we  are  saved  from  the  “penalty”  of  sins 
through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  (Rom  1:18-5:9),  but  are  then  delivered  from  the  “power”  of  sin 
through  inclusion  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  new  indwelling  life  of  the  Spirit 
(Rom  5:10-8:13).  This  inclusion  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  frees  us  from  “the  body  of 
sin.”  According  to  Paul,  when  persons  are  baptized  they  are  not  only  giving  public  testimony  to 
their  faith  in  and  allegiance  toward  Jesus  and  signifying  the  burial  of  an  old  life  and  entry  into  the 
new;  they  are  participating  in  or  entering  into  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  (cf.  Rom  6:4; 
Col.2:ll-12).  Baptism  means  adoption  as  children  of  God:  “For  in  Christ  Jesus,  you  are  all  chil- 
dren of  God,  through  faith.  As  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  have  clothed  yourselves 
with  Christ”  (Gal  3:26-27).  Those  who  have  believed  and  are  baptized  have  been  formed  into  the 
messianic  people:  “There  is  no  longer  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  nor  free,  there  is  no 
longer  male  nor  female;  for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  if  you  belong  to  Christ,  then  you 
are  Abraham’s  offspring,  heirs  according  to  the  promise”  (Gal  3:28-29).  Because  of  the  profound 
link  which  the  New  Testament  makes  between  faith  and  baptism,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
verses  actually  juxtapose  the  two  realities  (cf.  Mk  16:16;  Gal  3:27). 

76.  In  the  New  Testament  becoming  a Christian  entails  a communal  dimension.  Baptized  into 
Christ,  we  are  also  baptized  into  Christ’s  Body,  the  church.  Christian  Initiation  establishes  com- 
munion among  all  who  are  transformed  in  Christ:  “For  in  the  one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into 
one  body”  (1  Cor  12:13).  It  should  be  noted  that  most  Pentecostals  understand  Gal  3:26-28  and 


10.  For  a fuller  discussion  of  Pentecostal  and  Catholic  views  on  baptism,  see  Perspectives  on  Koinonia  1985- 
1989 , III.  Koinonia  and  Baptism,  39-69. 
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1 Cor  12:13  as  referring  to  a “spiritual”  baptism  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  to  which  public  witness 
is  given  through  baptism  in  water.  Nevertheless,  like  other  Christians  they  do  believe  that  baptism 
in  water  carries  a communal  dimension.  This  link  between  Christ’s  death,  baptism  and  the  unity 
of  the  church  helps  to  explain  Paul’s  passion  as  he  pleads  with  the  Corinthian  church  to  see  and 
honor  their  oneness  in  the  Lord:  “Has  Christ  been  divided?  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you?  Or  were 
you  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul?”  (1  Cor  1:10-17,  at  v.  13).  Clearly  for  Paul,  a baptized  person 
is  now  a member  of  the  New  Community  and  as  such  has  the  obligation  to  actively  maintain  its 
unity  (cf.  Eph  4:1-3). 

77.  In  summary,  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  several  accounts  in  Acts  of  indi- 
viduals or  groups  becoming  Christians,  clearly  show  that  faith  plays  a critical  and  necessary  role  in 
Christian  Initiation.  Faith  is  a gift  of  God  without  which  one  cannot  become  a Christian.  Like- 
wise, faith  and  baptism  are  linked.  All  who  would  become  Christians  are  called  to  a baptism  of 
repentance  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  2:38).  At  the  same 
time,  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  need  to  explore  further  the  different  perspectives  they  bring  to 
the  precise  nature  of  Christian  Initiation.  Catholics  generally  understand  texts  such  as  Jn  3:3-6 
about  being  born  anew  in  water  and  the  Spirit,  Titus  3:5  about  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
Jn  6 about  eating  Jesus’ body  and  blood  in  a sacramental  way.  In  texts  such  as  Rom  6:1-7,  which 
speaks  of  being  united  with  Christ  in  a death  like  his,  that  is,  by  baptism,  or  Col  2:11-12,  being 
“buried  with  him  in  baptism,  you  were  also  raised  with  him  through  faith  in  the  power  of  God, 
who  raised  him  from  the  dead”,  Catholics  see  a real  participation  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  Pentecostals,  on  the  other  hand,  see  in  the  New  Testament  a primary  emphasis  on  faith  and 
confession,  which  also  includes  baptism,  engendered  by  the  received  Word  through  the  power  of 
the  Spirit.  This  public  confession  of  faith  and  obedience  is  powerfully  attended  by  God’s  Spirit, 
who  also  imparts  the  very  realities  signified  by  baptism. 

78.  Regarding  the  timing  of  baptism,  many  of  the  accounts  of  baptism  in  the  New  Testament 
suggest  that  a personal,  explicit  profession  of  faith  was  a prerequisite,  an  act  which  an  infant  would 
not  seem  capable  of  performing.  At  the  same  time,  the  household  baptisms  recorded  in  Acts 
16  and  18  allow  for  the  possibility  that  infants  were  baptized.  Of  the  nine  accounts  of  baptism 
in  Acts,  only  those  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  and  of  Paul  are  reported  as  the  baptism  of  a single 
individual;  all  of  the  others  were  administered  to  groups  of  persons.  Furthermore,  aside  from  the 
issue  of  infant  baptism,  a single  pattern  is  not  so  easy  to  discern  in  the  New  Testament.  Generally, 
it  seems  that  a pattern  such  as  proclamation  of  the  message  about  Christ,  faith  and  conversion, 
baptism,  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  evidenced  in  signs,  seems  to  be  the 
norm,  with  the  presumption  that  the  new  Christians  eventually  shared  in  the  “breaking  of  bread.” 
But  there  are  instances  which  do  not  seem  to  fit  the  pattern,  such  as  the  delay  of  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit  until  the  Samaritans  receive  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  apostles  in  Acts  8,  or  the  Spirit 
coming  upon  Cornelius  and  his  household  prior  to  their  baptism  in  Acts  10-11.  Also  it  is  clear 
that  the  whole  church  was  involved  in  the  initial  and  continuing  formation  of  its  members.  Yet 
while  the  entire  community  is  active  in  the  formation  of  disciples,  in  the  end  it  cannot  do  for  indi- 
viduals what  they  must  do  themselves:  each  one  is  called  to  believe.  At  the  same  time,  the  accounts 
of  baptism  in  Acts  of  the  Apostles  show  people  being  baptized  immediately  after  having  heard  the 
proclamation  about  Jesus  Christ  for  the  very  first  time.  Presumably  they  would  have  much  more  to 
hear  about  him  and,  to  that  extent  their  faith  would  need  to  grow  with  the  passage  of  time  through 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  the  help  of  instruction  and  encouragement  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  In  this  sense,  their  faith  could  not  and  need  not  have  been  fully  mature  at 
the  precise  moment  of  initiation.  There  are  also  accounts  in  the  New  Testament  involving  physical 
healing,  where  the  faith  of  the  community  is  operative  in  a way  that  brings  benefit  to  the  one  in 
need  (for  example,  Mk  2:5  where  Jesus  responds  to  the  faith  of  the  four  men  who  brought  their 
paralyzed  friend  to  Jesus,  Acts  3:16  where  the  faith  of  Peter  and  John  in  the  name  of  Jesus  made 
the  paralyzed  man  well,  or  Acts  9:36-43  where  Tabitha  is  raised  from  the  dead).  It  is  on  the  basis 
of  such  accounts  that  Catholics  can  envision  the  community  supplying  faith  in  the  baptism  of  an 
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infant,  until  that  infant  can  confess  faith  personally  at  a later  time,  a profession  of  faith  which  is 
sacramentally  sealed  at  confirmation. 

C.  Patristic  Perspectives  on  Faith  and  Christian  Initiation 

79.  From  the  Second  Century  relatively  few  patristic  texts  have  survived  concerning  the  explicit 
theme  of  becoming  a Christian.  One  of  the  oldest  that  did  is  the  Didache  (prior  to  120),  which 
describes  the  ‘two  ways’  of  life  available  to  human  beings  - the  way  of  light  and  the  way  of  darkness. 
The  author  exhorts  his  readers  to  follow  the  Christian  way  (of  light),  which  entails  living  according 
to  Jesus’ twofold  commandment  of  love,  abiding  by  the  golden  rule  and  avoiding  the  major  sins  that 
offend  the  law  of  God.  Then,  in  paragraph  7,  the  Didache  speaks  about  the  initiation  rite  involved  in 
becoming  a Christian:  “Concerning  baptism  do  as  follows.  Having  first  said  all  these  things,  baptize 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, ’in  running  water.  [...]  But  before 
the  baptism,  let  the  baptizer  fast,  and  the  baptized,  and  whatever  others;  but  you  shall  order  the 
baptized  to  fast  one  or  two  days  before.”  Even  though  these  brief  words  do  not  explicitly  mention 
a profession  of  faith  or  develop  its  doctrinal  content,  becoming  a Christian  naturally  implied  such, 
as  suggested  by  the  Trinitarian  formula  indicated  in  the  text.  Not  long  afterwards,  Justin  Martyr’s 
Apology  I,  61,  6 5 (c.  150),  gives  a slightly  more  elaborate  account  of  Christian  Initiation,  in  which 
he  develops  the  ideas  that  baptism  entails  regeneration,  new  birth,  and  “illumination”  and  adds  that 
the  newly  initiated  also  participates  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  Another  reference  to  the  rite 
of  initiation  from  this  earliest  century  of  the  post-New  Testament  period  is  found  in  the  Proof  of 
the  Apostolic  Preaching  (190),  by  Irenaeus  of  Lyon,  who  repeats  the  details  of  the  Didache  and  Justin 
Martyr,  but  adds:  “this  baptism  is  the  seal  of  eternal  life  and  is  rebirth  unto  God,  that  we  be  no  more 
children  of  mortal  men,  but  of  the  eternal  and  everlasting  God.”11  Here  the  word  “seal”  stands  out 
in  comparison  with  the  texts  from  Didache  or  Justin;  Scripture  associates  this  word  precisely  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  (2  Cor  1:22;  Eph  1:13;  4:30).  That  this  last  book,  along  with  other  writings  of  Ire- 
naeus, are  directed  against  various  heresies,  is  a witness  to  the  fact  that  conflicting  doctrines  divided 
Christians  from  one  another  at  this  time.  Becoming  a Christian  involved  sharing  the  same  faith. 
It  would  make  no  sense  to  be  baptized  into  a community,  if  one  did  not  accept  its  ‘rule  of  faith,’  as 
Irenaeus  would  say,  or  its  ‘symbol’  or  ‘creed,’  according  to  other  authors;  nor  would  it  be  sensible  for 
a community  to  accept  as  new  members  individuals  who  did  not  share  their  faith. 

80.  The  Third  Century  opens  with  two  writings  that  provide  much  more  information  about 
the  process  of  becoming  a Christian  than  the  sources  considered  above.  Tertullian’s  short  treatise 
On  Baptism  (c.  198-200)  explains  the  creative  and  healing  effects  of  baptism  by  reference  to  the 
Spirit  over  the  waters  at  the  creation  of  the  world  (Gen  1:2)  and  of  the  angel  stirring  the  water  at 
the  pool  of  Bethsaida  (Jn  5:1-9;  On  Baptism,  3-5).  He  next  mentions  the  anointing  with  chrism, 
a consecrated  oil  whose  name  derives  from  the  Greek  verb  ‘to  anoint’  and  which  is  related  to  the 
words  ‘Christ’  (the  anointed)  and  ‘Christian.’ This  anointing  occurs  after  the  newly  baptized  has 
risen  from  the  font  and,  according  to  Tertullian,  recalls  the  anointing  of  Aaron  as  high  priest  (Ex 
29:7;  On  Baptism , 7).  The  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer  for  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  come 
next  in  the  rite  ( On  Baptism , 8).  Old  Testament  types  of  baptism  are  seen  in  the  great  flood  and  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  {On  Baptism  8-9).  Its  necessity  is  rooted  in  Jesus’ words  from  Matt  28:19 
and  John  3:5  {On  Baptism , 13),  although  there  is  a ‘second  font,’  baptism  by  martyrdom,  about 
which  Jesus  spoke  in  Lk  12:50  (“I  have  a baptism  to  be  baptized  with  and  how  I am  constrained 
until  it  is  accomplished”  On  Baptism , 16).  The  proper  minister  of  initiation  is  the  bishop,  or  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  acting  on  his  authority  {On  Baptism,  17).  One  should  not  be  too  hasty 
to  baptize,  particularly  litde  children  {On  Baptism,  18).  Children  should  become  Christians  only 
after  “they  have  become  able  to  know  Christ”  {On  Baptism,  19).  All  of  this  suggests  that  explicit, 
personal  faith  is  a prerequisite  for  baptism. 

11.  St.  Irenaeus,  Proof  of  the  Apostolic  Preaching,  Joseph  R Smith,  S.J.,  translator,  London:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.,  1952,  paragraph  3,  page  49. 
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81.  The  Apostolic  Tradition,  attributed  to  Hippolytus  and  written  in  Rome  around  the  year  215, 
not  only  includes  an  outline  of  the  steps  involved  in  becoming  a Christian  but  also,  because  of  its 
wide  diffusion,  helped  to  shape  the  practice  of  initiation  in  many  parts  of  the  church  of  that  time. 
Chapters  15-22  present  five  steps  in  the  path  of  becoming  a Christian:  1)  the  presentation  of  the 
candidates  (15-16),  2)  the  catechumenate,  from  the  Greek  word  for  the  one  being  instructed’ 
and  thus  the  time  of  instruction  prior  to  initiation  (17-19);  3)  the  final  weeks  of  preparation  for 
baptism  (20);  4)  the  rites  of  initiation  themselves  (21);  and  5)  the  mystagogical  catechesis,  occur- 
ring during  the  week  after  initiation  (22).  The  ‘mystagogical’  catechetical  instructions  explained 
the  rites  of  baptism,  confirmation  and  eucharist,  that  were  and  still  are  called  “the  mysteries”  in 
the  Greek-speaking  portion  of  the  church  (hence  the  adjective  “mystagogical”).  Special  empha- 
sis is  given  during  this  process  to  the  examination  of  the  motivation  and  moral  character  of  the 
candidates.  The  period  of  instruction  usually  lasted  for  three  years.  Only  at  the  end  of  that  period 
could  one  enter  the  stage  of  final  preparations  during  the  weeks  prior  to  Easter.  The  three  rites  of 
baptism,  confirmation  (or  anointing  with  oil  and  prayer  for  the  imparting  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit)  and  eucharist  took  place  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday.  During  the  rite  of  baptism,  the 
recipient  responded  three  times  “I  believe”  to  questions  asking  about  his  or  her  faith  in  the  Triune 
God;  after  each  response  the  person  was  then  immersed  in  water.  Parents  or  family  members  of 
children  too  young  to  respond  answered  on  their  behalf.  Afterwards  those  baptized  were  anointed 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  bishop  imposed  hands  upon  them.  Finally,  after  a greeting 
of  peace,  the  newly  baptized  and  confirmed  shared  the  eucharist  with  the  whole  community  for 
the  first  time. 

82.  In  general,  the  pattern  of  a long  catechumenate,  followed  by  a more  intense  preparation 
in  the  weeks  before  the  celebration  of  baptism,  confirmation  and  eucharist  at  Easter  seems  to 
reflect  the  practice  throughout  the  early  church  during  the  Third  Century.  How  was  faith  related 
to  becoming  a Christian?  In  the  Apostolic  Tradition , the  rigor  of  the  pre-baptismal  instruction 
and  the  interrogatory  aspect  of  the  rite  itself  called  for  an  understanding  and  profession  of  faith. 
And  yet,  this  same  text  is  the  first  unambiguous  and  positive  affirmation  of  the  baptism  of  infants. 
Fifteen  years  earlier,  Tertullian’s  words  against  infant  baptism  imply  that  infants  were  being  bap- 
tized already  then,  but  Tertullian  argued  against  this  practice.  In  contrast  to  his  view,  the  second 
section  of  Cyprian  of  Carthage’s  Letter  Sixty-four  (c.253)  tells  of  a synod  of  sixty-seven  bishops, 
held  shortly  after  250,  which  condemned  the  opinion  that  baptism  be  celebrated  on  the  eighth 
day  after  birth,  following  the  biblical  pattern  for  circumcision.  In  the  decision  of  the  synod,  bap- 
tism should  not  be  put  olf  beyond  the  second  or  third  day,  since  infants  too  need  to  be  freed 
from  original  sin.  During  this  period,  the  personal  expression  of  faith  was  obviously  bound  to  the 
process  of  becoming  a Christian,  both  in  the  way  in  which  the  rites  of  preparation  and  initiation 
are  celebrated  {The  Apostolic  Tradition)  and  in  the  theology  of  baptism  (Tertullian).  Yet,  at  the  very 
same  time,  positive  evidence  of  and  support  for  the  baptism  of  infants  first  appears  and  continues 
to  grow. 

83.  While  Tertullian  saw  in  this  a contradiction  between  theology  and  practice,  his  view  did 
not  prove  convincing  to  the  church  as  a whole.  This  may  be  in  part  because  even  some  who  gready 
admired  him,  such  as  Cyprian,  believed  that  baptism  provided  the  benefits  of  release  from  the 
state  of  original  sin,  birth  into  new  life  in  Christ  and  the  possibility  of  entering  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  should  not  be  denied  to  infants.  This  conviction  seems  related  to  how  many  early 
Christians  understood  Jesus’  words  to  Nicodemus  (“Very  truly,  I tell  you,  no  one  can  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  without  being  born  of  water  and  Spirit”  [Jn  3:5]),  and  his  missionary  mandate 
to  the  disciples  (“Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  [Mt  28:19]).  “As  nothing  else  is  effected  when 
infants  are  baptized  except  that  they  are  incorporated  into  the  church,  in  other  words  that  they 
are  united  with  the  body  and  members  of  Christ,”  Augustine  saw  their  baptism  as  a reflection  of 
Christian  faith  that  they  too  needed  to  be  so  incorporated  and  thereby  freed  from  original  sin  and 
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protected  from  its  effects  (see  Augustine’s  On  Merits  and  Forgiveness  of  Sinners  and  on  the  Baptism 
of  Infants,  111,4,7  [c.412;  ]).  The  same  writer  also  affirmed  that  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants 
went  back  to  the  apostles  themselves  {On  Merits  and  Forgiveness  of  Sinners  and  on  the  Baptism  of 
Infants , 1,26,39) 

84.  During  the  Fourth  Century,  there  is  abundant  literature  about  the  event  of  becoming  a 
Christian  and  how  believers  understood  the  meaning  of  that  change.  The  stages  leading  to  full 
admission  into  the  community  generally  followed  the  pattern  sketched  out  earlier  in  The  Apos- 
tolic Tradition.  Particularly  inspirational  and  illuminating  for  us  today  are  the  various  courses  of 
instructions  prepared  by  bishops  and  other  pastors  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  aspirants  into 
the  faith  and  life  of  the  church.  This  material  will  be  mentioned  later  in  our  report  when  we  discuss 
the  topics  of  discipleship  and  formation  (Section  4).  It  may  suffice  to  note  here  that  these  instruc- 
tions were  global  in  scope.  They  dealt  in  depth  with  matters  of  faith,  especially  in  recalling  the 
principal  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  in  explaining  the  various  articles  of  the  Creed.  But  they  also 
addressed  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  expected  of  a Christian,  commenting  on  the  commandments 
and  other  principles  of  good  behavior  and  explaining  the  virtues  of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  as  well 

! as  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  prayer. 

85.  All  of  this  illustrates  that  the  church  during  the  patristic  period  fully  accepted  and  tried  to 
put  into  practice  the  biblical  teaching  about  the  importance  of  faith  in  the  process  of  becoming 
a Christian.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  writers,  from  Tertullian  to  Augustine,  call  baptism  the 
sacrament  of  faith:  sacramentum  fidei.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  development  of  the  catechumenate 
highlighted  the  communal  nature  of  the  process  by  which  people  became  Christians.  The  bishop 
and  many  other  members  of  the  community  were  very  much  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the 
candidates  for  initiation  at  Easter.  There  was  such  a deep  connection  between  the  celebration  of 
initiation  and  the  life  of  the  community  that  the  creeds  as  we  know  them  can  be  said  to  have 
developed  in  order  to  satisfy  the  need  of  having  a short,  global  profession  of  faith  at  baptism.  The 
way  in  which  the  sequence  of  liturgical  celebrations  each  year  came  to  be  structured  owes  much  to 
the  development  of  the  rites  of  initiation. 

D.  Contemporary  Reflections  on  Faith  and  Christian  Initiation 

86.  Both  the  Bible  and  the  patristic  literature  affirm  a deep  relation  between  faith  and  the  series 
of  events  by  which  one  becomes  a Christian.  We  have  examined  what  these  sources  say  about  this 
theme  in  the  hope  of  deepening  our  agreement  about  it  and  bringing  into  greater  clarity  what  may 
still  divide  us. 

87.  As  regards  Scripture,  we  can  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  New  Testament  provides  much  data 
that  reinforces  what  we  hold  in  common  concerning  entry  into  the  Christian  life.  At  the  same 
time,  our  shared  exploration  has  revealed  differences  in  the  way  we  interpret  some  biblical  texts. 
Catholics  see  implied  references  to  baptism  in  certain  texts  that  Pentecostals  may  not.  One  exam- 
ple, already  mentioned  above  in  par.  47  and  77,  is  John  3:5-6:  “Jesus  answered,  ‘Very  truly  I tell  you, 
no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  without  being  born  of  water  and  Spirit.  What  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  what  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.”  Catholics  see  this  text  as  tying  the  new  birth 
to  baptism,  whereas  many  Pentecostals  see  its  reference  to  birth  “by  water”  as  speaking  only  of 
natural  birth,  its  purpose  being  to  highlight  the  need  for  a second,  spiritual  birth.  Because  of  such 
interpretations,  Catholics  identify  baptism  as  absolutely  central  to  Christian  Initiation,  since  they 
believe  it  to  be  implied  in  many  New  Testament  references  to  the  whole  conversion  complex  and 
therefore  see  the  whole  dynamic  process  of  redemption  as  intimately  related  to  baptism  itself.  They 
see  baptism  specifically  implied  in  such  passages  as  1 Cor  6:11  (“But  you  were  washed,  you  were 
sanctified,  you  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God”) 
or  Titus  3:5  (“he  saved  us...  according  to  his  mercy,  through  the  water  of  rebirth  and  renewal  by 
the  Holy  Spirit”).  Pentecostals  see  these  passages  as  certainly  referring  to  conversion,  the  washing 
as  a reference  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  not  necessarily  focusing  specifically  on  baptism. 
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88.  Our  communities  also  differ  on  the  implications  we  draw  from  our  interpretations  of  New 
Testament  language  regarding  baptism.  For  Catholics,  baptism  is  seen  as  actually  bringing  about 
the  realities  it  signifies.  Pentecostals  embrace  the  necessity  of  baptism  as  a point  of  obedience  to 
the  command  of  Jesus  (Mk  16:16;  Matt  28:19).  For  some  Pentecostals  baptism  is  only  an  outward 
but  necessary  sign,  carried  out  in  obedience  to  Jesus  as  a public  testimony  of  a transformation  that 
has  already  occurred  by  grace  though  faith.  Other  Pentecostals  attribute  more  effectiveness  to  the 
baptism  itself,  seeing  it  not  only  as  a sign  or  testimony  but  also  as  an  ordained  means  for  the  com- 
munication of  forgiving  grace,  delivering  power  and  saving  life,  effected  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 
But  most  Pentecostals  do  not  see  baptism  as  the  means  of  regeneration.  Regeneration  is  effected 
when,  through  faith,  the  Word  and  Spirit  beget  new  fife  within  a believer.  Baptism  apart  from  this 
dynamic  cannot  effect  new  birth.  In  fight  of  the  fact  that  some  Pentecostals  may  neglect  baptism, 
the  Pentecostal  members  of  the  dialogue  team  want  to  encourage  all  Pentecostals  to  consider  the 
clear  Scriptural  call  for  all  to  be  baptized  (cf.  Acts  2:38).  In  addition,  while  water  baptism  itself 
cannot  save  apart  from  faith,  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  closely  finked  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
(Acts  2:38),  to  effective  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  (Rom  6:1-7)  and  to  salvation  itself  (Mk 
16:16;  1 Pet  3:21). 

89.  Clearly,  our  study  of  the  biblical  texts  has  not  resolved  all  of  the  disagreements  which  still 
divide  us  concerning  the  nature,  timing,  stages  and  communal  dimensions  of  becoming  a Chris- 
tian. Some  texts  about  baptism  suggest  to  many  that  it  is  an  effective  rite,  the  transformative  power 
of  which  actually  changes  the  person  who  is  baptized.  “And  baptism,  which  this  [Noahs  ark] 
prefigured,  now  saves  you  - not  as  a removal  of  dirt  from  the  body,  but  as  an  appeal  to  God  for  a 
good  conscience,  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ...”  (1  Pet  3:20-21).  “...When  you  were 
buried  with  him  in  baptism,  you  were  also  raised  with  him  through  faith  in  the  power  of  God, 
who  raised  him  from  the  dead”  (Col  2:12).  Or  again,  “As  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ 
have  clothed  yourselves  with  Christ”  (Gal  3:26).  This  might  support  a sacramental  interpretation 
of  baptism,  which  acknowledges  both  its  efficacy  and  its  necessity  for  salvation,  as  believed  by 
Catholics.  On  the  other  hand,  other  verses  speak  about  salvation  in  Christ  without  mentioning 
baptism:  “‘The  word  is  near  you,  on  your  lips  and  in  your  heart  (that  is,  the  word  of  faith  that  we 
proclaim);  because,  if  you  confess  with  your  lips  that  Jesus  is  Lord  and  believe  with  the  heart  that 
God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  you  will  be  saved.  For  one  believes  with  his  heart  and  so  is  justified, 
and  one  confesses  with  the  lips  and  so  is  saved”  (Rom  10:8-10).  This  might  support  a view  which 
sees  baptism  less  as  an  efficacious  “sacrament”  and  more  as  an  ordinance  of  the  Lord  which  is  to 
be  obeyed  and  which  confirms  the  more  fundamental  saving  event,  which  is  belief  and  a profes- 
sion of  faith,  as  believed  by  most  Pentecostals.  In  fight  of  such  examples,  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  diversity  of  our  focus  and  emphasis  simply  reflects  the  diversity  of  focus  and  emphasis  present 
within  the  New  Testament  itself,  a healthy  tension  that  ought  not  to  be  artificially  or  otherwise 
inappropriately  resolved. 

90.  But  it  is  likely  more  than  such  a biblically  warranted  diversity.  Catholics  and  Pentecostals 
both  read  Scripture  in  the  light  of  faith  under  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  we  also 
bring  different  presuppositions  to  our  interpretation  of  individual  passages.  For  example,  some 
passages,  such  as  1 Cor  12:13  (“For  in  the  one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into  one  body  - Jews 
or  Greeks,  slaves  or  free  - and  we  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit”;  see  also  Gal  3:26-28  or 
Titus  3:5-7),  could  be  interpreted  in  a variety  of  ways.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a concern  to  avoid  a 
supposed  formal  or  mechanical  approach  to  salvation  may  make  some  less  open  to  see  a possible 
reference  to  water  baptism  in  such  texts?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  might  not  a concern  to  affirm 
a sacramental  understanding  of  salvation  make  others  less  open  to  consider  the  possibility  that 
such  texts  may  not  be  referring  to  water  baptism?  Because  we  have  not  yet  explicidy  identified 
the  nature,  number  and  function  of  our  presuppositions,  a valuable  result  of  the  present  phase  of 
dialogue  is  that  of  earmarking  hermeneutics  as  a topic  for  serious  consideration  in  a future  phase 
of  Pentecostal-Cathofic  conversations.  Even  at  this  preliminary  stage,  we  recognize  that  Catholics 
interpret  Scripture  within  the  broad  framework  outlined  by  Vatican  II’s  Constitution  on  Divine 
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Revelation  Dei  verbum,  which  places  the  interpretation  of  any  individual  text  within  the  context 
of  its  origins  and  subsequent  understanding  within  the  Christian  Tradition  throughout  the  ages. 
The  official  teaching  of  bishops  in  apostolic  succession  or  “magisterium”  exercises  a decisive  role  in 
discerning  the  legitimacy  of  the  interpretations  of  the  Scripture  that  emerge  from  the  reflection  of 
exegetes,  theologians  and  the  entire  people  of  God.  For  Pentecostals,  the  Bible,  as  illuminated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  considered  to  be  authoritative  for  serving  as  the  guide  for  Christian  belief  and 
practice.  At  the  same  time,  there  exists  both  a kind  of  Pentecostal  “tradition”  as  well  as  an  authority 
of  discernment  exercised  by  competent  ministers  and  decision-making  bodies  that  serve  to  dif- 
ferentiate legitimate  from  illegitimate  interpretations  of  the  Bible.  Our  common  consideration  of 
scriptural  texts  relative  to  becoming  a Christian  has  placed  in  relief  the  need  to  explore  together 
the  similarities  and  differences  of  our  hermeneutical  presuppositions. 

91.  What  might  the  patristic  data  contribute  to  our  project  of  deepening  agreement  and  clari- 
fying differences  between  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  concerning  how  faith  is  related  to  becoming 
a Christian?  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  role  and  nature  of  baptism,  the  patristic  witness  tends  to 
build  upon  those  Scripture  passages  that  came  to  be  interpreted  as  emphasizing  the  effectiveness 
of  baptism.  The  catechetical  instructions  speak  of  the  new  birth  that  occurs  when  one  is  baptized. 
Nevertheless,  some  Christian  parents  chose  not  to  have  their  children  baptized,  including  parents 
of  some  children  who  would  eventually  become  very  prominent  church  leaders.  This  seems  to 
be  not  because  Christians  had  doubts  about  the  benefit  of  receiving  the  rites  of  initiation,  but 
rather  because  they  wanted  their  children  to  be  prepared  to  persevere  in  the  effects  of  those  rites. 
The  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  was  seen  very  much  as  a result  of  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
who,  through  the  rites,  touched  the  lives  of  those  who  received  these  sacraments.  In  this  patristic 
understanding  of  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  basis  of  the  saving  power  of  baptism  and 
the  eucharist,  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  may  discover  a common  resource  for  greater  reflection 
about  how  Christ  could  use  the  rites  which  came  to  be  called  ‘sacraments’  as  means  for  his  pow- 
erful salvific  action  in  the  lives  of  people.  In  particular,  the  linkage  between  sacraments  and  the 
Spirit  could  allow  both  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  to  profess  together  that,  through  the  reception 
of  baptism,  a significant  action  of  God  occurs  in  the  life  of  the  one  who  is  baptized.  Becoming  a 
Christian  required  a transformation  of  life,  which  meant  also  a serious  effort  to  cooperate  with 
God’s  grace  in  such  a way  that  one  truly  lived  a good  and  holy  fife. 

92.  On  the  timing  of  the  reception  of  baptism,  the  development  of  the  catechumenate  would 
seem  to  favor  the  baptism  of  those  capable  of  making  a personal  profession  of  faith  and  old 
enough  to  undergo  a strenuous  ascetical  and  intellectually  engaging  process.  Furthermore,  the 
developments  in  the  rites  of  Christian  Initiation  during  the  Fourth  Century  should  not  be  con- 
sidered in  isolation  from  the  very  pressing  need  of  responding  to  the  many  formerly  pagan  adults 
who  now  wished  to  become  Christians  and  to  be  received  into  the  church.  In  such  a situation,  the 
fashioning  of  those  rites  in  a way  suitable  to  the  initiation  of  adults  was  imperative.  That  being 
said,  there  is,  nonetheless,  also  clear  evidence  of  the  baptism  of  infants  during  the  same  period. 

93.  The  stages  involved  in  becoming  a Christian  are  more  sharply  delineated  in  the  patristic 
period  than  they  are  in  the  New  Testament.  The  pattern  of  professing  Trinitarian  faith  and  triple 
immersion  during  baptism,  followed  by  an  imposition  of  hands  for  the  imparting  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  culminating  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  seems  firmly  established  by  the  time 
of  the  catechetical  instructions  of  the  Fourth  Century.  The  Bible  does  not  provide  detailed  infor- 
mation about  such  a process  nor  about  the  place  of  the  eucharist  in  it.  Since  the  New  Testament 
presents  the  Christian  community  as  one  which  celebrates  the  “breaking  of  bread”  one  could 
infer  that,  were  a Christian  not  participating  in  the  Lord’s  supper  (cf.  Acts  2:42,  46;  20:7;  1 Cor 
10:14-11:1;  11:17-34),  which  Catholics  understand  to  be  the  eucharist,  he  or  she  would  not  be 
integrated  fully  into  the  life  of  the  church.  While  both  of  our  communities  would  make  such  an 
inference,  Catholics  would  link  the  partaking  of  the  table  of  the  Lord  precisely  with  Christian 
Initiation,  as  an  essential  culminating  moment  of  the  process  of  becoming  a Christian,  while 
Pentecostals  tend  not  to  do  so. 
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94.  Regarding  the  church’s  role  when  new  members  became  Christians,  the  patristic  data  sug- 
gests that  the  post-apostolic  community  built  upon  and  further  developed  the  initial  witness  to 
the  communal  nature  of  becoming  Christian  already  seen  in  the  New  Testament.  Instead  of  mis- 
sionary aposdes  like  Peter  and  Paul  who,  supported  by  their  fellow  Christians,  took  the  lead  in 
inviting  listeners  to  faith  and  baptism,  now  every  local  church  is  organized,  from  its  pastor-bishop 
to  the  other  members  of  the  community,  to  participate  in  the  preparation  and  initiation  of  new 
members.  The  relation  between  community  and  initiation  is  so  strong  that  the  church’s  very  creed 
and  ordering  of  worship  throughout  the  year  are  to  some  degree  determined  by  the  initiation  of 
new  members. 

95.  These  observations  suggest  that  the  patristic  material,  on  its  own,  does  not  resolve  all  dif- 
ferences between  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  about  the  place  of  faith  in  the  series  of  events  by 
which  a person  becomes  a Christian.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  that  most  Fathers  understood 
this  process  in  a sacramental  way.  Becoming  a Christian  involved  baptism,  the  imparting  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  reception  of  the  eucharist  as  essential  parts  of  the  process.  At  the  same  time,  faith 
was  essential  to  Christian  Initiation.  The  fact  that  the  faith  of  the  whole  community  was  involved 
in  the  preparation,  acceptance  and  ongoing  formation  of  new  members,  along  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  saving  effects  of  baptism  should  not  be  denied  to  the  children  of  believers,  were 
reasons  supporting  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants.  All  of  these  points  could  serve  to  support  the 
Catholic  understanding  of  becoming  a Christian  and  the  way  that  faith  is  related  to  that  event  and 
process.  At  the  same  time,  the  fundamental  orientation  of  the  catechumenate  toward  the  profes- 
sion of  one’s  faith  before  being  baptized,  along  with  the  facts  that  many  individuals  postponed 
their  own  baptism  and  that  the  children  of  Christian  parents  were  not  always  baptized,  all  could 
be  cited  in  support  of  a Pentecostal  view  of  becoming  a Christian  and  the  way  that  faith  relates  to 
that  event  or  sequence  of  events,  particularly  to  their  conviction  that  some  transformation  needs 
to  occur  prior  to  baptism.  For  Pentecostals,  baptism  is  a symbolic  enactment  of  the  divine  drama, 
which  makes  the  saving  deeds  of  Christ  present;  it  is  an  identification  with  the  dying  and  rising  of 
Christ.  Thus,  they  acknowledge  its  power,  without  using  language  such  as  that  of  effectiveness’ to 
describe  it.  Catholics  acknowledge  the  development  of  such  language  over  time  but  see  it  rooted 
already  in  the  biblical  teaching  about  becoming  a Christian.  Today  the  more  evocative  language  of 
symbol  and  mystery  is  also  used  to  describe  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments. 

96.  How  might  the  biblical  and  patristic  material  we  have  considered  deepen  our  agreement 
about  the  role  of  faith  in  becoming  a Christian?  Certainly  it  confirms  that  the  two  cannot  and 
should  not  be  separated.  There  is  biblical  and  patristic  material  that  can  be  interpreted  either  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  becoming  a Christian  is  primarily  an  event  or  in  favor  of  the  view  that  it 
is  primarily  a series  of  events  comprising  a long  process.  In  either  case  it  is  by  divine  grace  that 
the  human  being  is  saved  and  sanctified.  Faith,  which  is  the  very  heart  of  discipleship,  is  God’s 
gift.  The  individual  must  receive  this  gift  and  believe  in  order  to  become  a Christian.  At  the  same 
time,  the  faith  of  the  individual  is  related  in  various  ways  to  the  community  of  believers.  Much 
of  the  biblical  and  patristic  evidence  can  be  interpreted  as  suggesting  that  God  uses  the  church 
as  an  instrument  for  proclaiming  Christ  and  thereby  inviting  individuals  to  faith.  Both  the  New 
Testament  and  the  patristic  writings  show  the  believing  community  as  assisting  those  who  accept 
this  proclamation  with  an  open  heart  to  understand  more  fully  the  message,  to  cooperate  with 
God’s  grace  of  conversion  and  to  begin  to  live  the  new  life  of  Gospel  discipleship.  In  both  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Fathers,  the  believing  community  not  only  shares  its  faith  with  those 
becoming  Christians  but  also  celebrates  with  them  the  rites  of  baptism,  the  laying  on  of  hands 
and  the  breaking  of  bread.  One  does  not  initiate  oneself.  Faith  in  Christ  and  belonging  to  the 
community  that  he  founded  and  constituted  as  his  Body  go  together.  In  that  sense,  while  becom- 
ing a Christian  clearly  includes  a personal  dimension,  there  could  never  be  a radically  individual- 
ized Christianity  comprised  of  believers  who  isolate  themselves  from  one  another.  Furthermore, 
becoming  a Christian  requires  both  the  ongoing  response  of  the  individual  believer  to  the  grace  of 
God  as  well  as  his  or  her  commitment  to  join  with  the  whole  community  in  sharing  its  faith  with 
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yet  other  persons  by  means  of  evangelistic  and  missionary  outreach.  Reflecting  upon  biblical  and 
patristic  perspectives  about  the  relation  of  faith  to  becoming  a Christian  could  allow  Pentecostals 
and  Catholics  to  affirm  together  that  the  church  is  a communion  in  faith  whose  nature  is  essen- 
tially missionary,  impelling  it  to  foster  the  profession  of  faith  by  each  of  its  members  and  to  invite 
into  this  communion  of  faith  others  who  do  not  yet  know  the  joy  of  believing  in  Jesus  Christ.  Our 
dialogue  about  the  relation  of  faith  to  becoming  a Christian  has  allowed  us  to  see  in  new  ways  the 
essential  nature  of  the  church  as  communion  (cf.  Perspectives  on  Koinonia ) and  mission  (cf.  Evan- 
gelization, Proselytism  and  Common  Witness). 

III.  Christian  Formation  and  Discipleship 


A.  Introduction 

97.  Discipleship  and  Christian  formation  are  related  terms  and  are  employed  in  both  of  our  tradi- 
tions. They  are  closely  connected  with  faith,  conversion  and  experience.  Together  they  constitute 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  life;  the  following  of  Jesus  is  at  the  heart  of  all  Christian  dis- 
cipleship and  formation.  Discipleship , as  a category  of  relationship,  expresses  more  explicitly  and 
directly  the  personal  relationship  with  Christ.  Christian  formation  is  intended  to  convey  a dynamic 
process  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  our  existence  in  Christ  and 
therefore  to  the  transformation  of  all  dimensions  of  human  life.  Both  take  place  in  a communal 
context:  in  the  church,  both  in  congregational  or  parish  life,  in  ecclesial  or  church-related  move- 
ments, and  in  Christian  family  life. 

98.  As  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  we  have  found  a good  measure  of  convergence  in  our  under- 
standing of  discipleship.  In  the  present  context  both  traditions  actively  engage  in  practices  of  dis- 
cipleship. These  have  taken  shape  in  our  respective  programs  of  ongoing  Christian  formation  and 
are  related  to  conversion  and  faith  as  reviewed  in  the  previous  sections.  Formation  is  an  on-going 
process  that  embraces  the  whole  life  of  a believer.  It  begins  at  the  earliest  contact  with  Christian 
faith,  is  enhanced  in  the  growing  experience  of  conversion  and  regeneration,  and  continues  as  new 
believers  are  called  to  live  a mature  Christian  life  in  the  community  of  faith,  as  empowered  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

99.  In  our  dialogue  we  have  discovered  that  looking  together  at  the  biblical  and  patristic  sources 
on  these  matters  is  helpful  for  a renewed  sense  of  Christian  discipleship  as  we  share  together  our 
historical  and  present  practices.  We  hope  we  may  respond  more  generously  to  the  invitations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  follow  Christ  which  our  conversations  on  the  Christian  life  have  engendered. 

B.  Biblical  Perspectives  on  Christian  Formation  and  Discipleship 

100.  The  making  of  disciples  characterized  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  as  it  did  the  Judaism  of 
his  day.  Even  though  the  relationship  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples  was  similar  to  that  between 
rabbis  and  their  disciples,  nevertheless,  something  new  and  unique  emerges  during  his  ministry. 
Among  the  rabbis  the  common  practice  was  for  disciples  or  students  to  approach  the  teacher 
and  to  learn  from  him  in  study  and  prayer.  For  his  part,  Jesus  often  took  the  initiative  and  called 
those  who  became  his  disciples  to  follow  him.  Jesus  led  the  disciples  and  they  followed  him  in 
response  to  his  call  (Mkl:  17-29;  Mt  4:19),  despite  their  weakness  and  failures.  They  were  “to  be 
with  him”  and  “to  be  sent  out”  by  him  on  mission.  A disciple  of  Jesus  is  one  who  abides  with  Jesus. 
The  relationship  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples  may  be  described  as  one  of  fellowship  or  commu- 
nion. Not  all  disciples  in  the  gospels  leave  everything  and  literally  follow  him  during  his  itinerant 
ministry  of  preaching,  teaching  and  healing.  However,  the  model  of  the  disciple  who  follows  Jesus 
wherever  he  may  go  remains  an  ideal  model  for  Christians  who  attempt  to  follow  the  risen  Lord 
amid  the  various  circumstances,  contexts  and  commitments  of  their  present  life.  Communion  (“to 
be  with  him”)  is  the  foundation  of  the  disciples’  mission  (“to  be  sent  out”)  and  the  bond  of  their 
communion  among  themselves.  Discipleship  therefore  embraces  not  only  the  recognition  of  Jesus’ 
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true  identity  (“Who  do  you  say  that  I am?”  Mk  8:29)  but  also  the  identity  of  the  community  of 
disciples  as  they  are  formed  by  Jesus.  Jesus  embraced  as  family  those  who  responded  to  his  call 
since  they  did  Gods  will  (“Whoever  does  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven  is  my  brother  and  sis- 
ter and  mother”  Mt  12:49-50).  In  their  journey  with  him  the  initial  call  and  lifelong  vocation  to 
discipleship  deepened  and  became  more  costly  as  Jesus  laid  before  them  the  challenge  of  the  cross 
(“If  any  want  to  become  my  followers,  let  them  deny  themselves  and  take  up  their  cross,  and  fol- 
low me”  Mk  8:34)  and  the  attitude  of  service  (“Whoever  wants  to  be  first  must  be  last  of  all  and 
servant  of  all”Mk  9:35)  as  he  himself  approached  the  fulfilment  of  the  Father’s  will  on  Golgotha. 

101.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  clearly  communicate  the  importance  of  discipleship  as  essential  to 
the  faith  response  to  Jesus’ proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  The  images  of ‘going  with 
Jesus’,  ‘following  Jesus’,  ‘being  with  Jesus’  (cf  Mk  1:17.20;  Mt  4:19),  have  been  very  fruitful  in  the 
life  of  the  church;  they  have  inspired  various  forms  of  spirituality  and  movements  of  renewal,  and 
have  always  exerted  an  irresistible  attraction  on  Christians.  Discipleship  is  something  vital  and 
dynamic;  it  is  ongoing  and  lived  out  in  many  ways  by  believers  of  all  generations.  The  disciples 
follow  a Master  who  fills  them  with  awe  (cf.  Mk  10:32-34),  who  always  walks  ahead  of  them. 
The  “going  behind  him”  or  “following  him”  of  the  disciples  corresponds  to  the  “preceding  them” 
of  the  Master.  Towards  the  end  of  the  way,  “he  went  on  ahead  [of  them],  going  up  to  Jerusalem” 
(Lk  19:28;  Mk  10:32),  where  the  culminating  event  of  his  mission  took  place.  But  the  cross  and 
the  death  are  not  the  end  of  that  journey,  for  on  the  eve  of  his  death  he  promises:  “But  after  I am 
raised  up,  I will  go  before  you  to  Galilee”  (Mk  14:28;  cf.  16:7).  Therefore,  “to  follow”  Jesus  goes 
beyond  his  historical  existence. 

102.  In  the  synoptic  gospels  the  call  to  discipleship  also  takes  form  in  the  call  to  holiness. 
This  requires  forsaking  all  and  immediately  following  Jesus  as  in  the  call  of  the  first  disciples  (Mt 
4:18-22).  It  is  also  not  incidental  that  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  with  its  many  discourses  the  call 
to  holiness  is  communicated  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  After  the  disciples  are  called  and  begin  to 
follow  Jesus  in  his  tour  of  preaching  and  healing  throughout  Galilee,  Jesus  gathers  them  on  the 
mountain  and  instructs  them  in  the  way  of  life  that  the  kingdom  requires.  This  ‘Sermon  on  the 
Mount’  combines  beatitude — blessedness  in  the  presence  of  God — with  moral  transformation 
and  maturity — “you  must  be  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect”  (Mt  5:48). 

103.  The  Gospel  of  John  likewise  presents  Christian  discipleship  as  communion  or  fellowship 
with  Jesus.  The  first  disciples  are  invited  to  “come  and  see,”  to  stay  with  Jesus  (Jn  1:35-51).  They 
will  be  present  wherever  their  master  is  present  (“Whoever  serves  me  must  follow  me,  and  where 
I am,  there  will  my  servant  be  also”  Jn  12:26)  and  leads  to  the  profound  teaching  that  abiding  in 
Christ  is  the  source  of  discipleship  (Jn  15:1-8).  To  abide  in  Christ  is  also  to  grow  and  bear  fruit. 
In  this  way  the  Father  is  glorified  by  the  life  of  the  disciple  (Jn  15:8).  Consistent  with  this  deep 
spiritual  reality  of  “abiding”  is  the  revelation  of  our  participation  in  the  life  of  the  triune  God  (for 
Son  and  Father  mutually  abide  in  one  another  - Jn  17:21).  It  is  also  the  manifestation  of  Christian 
community  as  a communion  of  love  (“I  give  you  a new  commandment,  that  you  love  one  another. 
Just  as  I have  loved  you,  you  also  should  love  one  another.  By  this  everyone  will  know  that  you  are 
my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  for  one  another”  (Jn  13:34-35,  cf.  Jn  15:12). 

104.  The  revelation  and  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  as  Jesus  calls  Him  in  this  Gospel  (Jn  14-16), 
ensures  that  this  model  of  discipleship  will  continue  to  be  the  norm  for  all  Christians.  The  Spirit  not 
only  teaches  and  leads  into  all  truth  but  witnesses  to  Jesus  (Jn  15:26),  and  convicts  of  sin,  righteous- 
ness and  judgment  (Jn  16:8-12).  “The  Advocate,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name,  will  teach  you  everything  and  remind  you  of  all  that  I have  said  to  you”  (Jn  14:26).  The  Spirit 
will  abide  with  and  in  the  disciples  as  they  had  abided  with  Jesus  (Jn  14:17).  Jesus  who  possessed 
the  Spirit  without  measure  (Jn  4:34)  invites  all  to  drink  of  the  Spirit  (Jn  7:37-39)  as  he  passes  into 
his  own  glorification  through  death  and  resurrection  (Jn  17:1).  Both  Catholics  and  Pentecostals 
deeply  value  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  key  to  their  ongoing  discipleship  to  Jesus. 
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105.  Discipleship  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  entails  an  active  faith  response  to  the  Christian 
proclamation.  A multiplicity  of  expressions  are  used  to  describe  this,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
discipleship,  including:  (1)  listening  to  and  receiving  the  Word  of  the  Lord  in  preaching  and 
teaching  (Acts  11:26,  13:14;  15:17, 17:11-12;  18:11,  28:28),  (2)  believing  in  the  person  of  Jesus, 
the  Lord,  the  Christ  (cf.  Acts  10:43, 11:17,  19:4,  20:21),  (3)  conversion  and  repentance  (cf.  Acts 
3:19, 26:20).  This  faith  response  to  the  announcement  of  Jesus  Christ  changes  one’s  life  and  praxis. 
Luke’s  portrait  of  the  early  community  presents  the  interrelated  dimensions  of  Christian  disciple- 
ship and  formation.  According  to  Luke,  the  community  of  disciples  “devoted  themselves  to  the 
aposdes’  teaching  and  fellowship,  to  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers. . . [with]  many  wonders 
and  signs... done  by  the  aposdes”  and  those  “who  believed  were  together  and  had  all  things  in 
common”  (Acts  2:42-44).  The  church  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  attracted  many  people  as  they 
were  drawn  to  Christ.  They  enjoyed  “the  goodwill  of  all  the  people”  (Acts  2:47),  “the  people  held 
them  in  high  esteem”  (Acts  5:13)  and  “great  grace  was  upon  them  all”  (Acts  4:33).  Therefore,  the 
church  life  of  the  disciples  was  the  visible  and  powerful  sign  of  the  saving  power  of  the  risen  Lord. 

106.  The  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  also  strongly  reveals  the  intimate  association  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  Christian  discipleship,  a theme  that  can  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Spirit  who  filled  and  anointed  Jesus  is  the  same  Spirit  that  the  risen  Lord  sends  from  the 
Father  on  Pentecost  to  his  disciples  gathered  in  prayer.  The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  empow- 
ers the  disciples  to  be  constituted  as  church  in  missionary  witness.  “You  will  receive  power  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon  you;  and  you  will  be  my  witnesses  in  Jerusalem,  in  all  Judea  and 
Samaria,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth”  (Acts  1:8). The  Day  of  Pentecost  itself  is  an  event  which  initi- 
ates and  shows  the  profound  link  between  the  church  and  evangelization.  The  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  essential  for  the  disciples  to  be  church,  a church  in  mission.  The  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  power  attracts  Jews  from  all  nations  (the  first  step  of  the  gathering  of  all  nations)  into 
this  new  community.  Three  thousand  respond  to  Peter’s  sermon  and  are  joined  to  the  community 
through  repentance,  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  2:38-41).  The  Holy  Spirit  con- 
tinues to  guide  and  empower  the  missionary  task  throughout  the  narrative.  Decisive  movements  in 
missionary  expansion  are  often  marked  by  additional  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  8,  the  Samari- 
tans, Acts  10,  the  Gentile  Cornelius  and  his  house).  The  spread  of  the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  to 
Paul’s  preaching  without  hindrance  in  Rome  (Acts  28:31)  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit 
enables  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through  a variety  of  methods.  The  Spirit’s  works  include  opening 
doors  for  evangelization,  guiding  the  aposdes,  calling  Gentiles,  empowering  witness  under  persecu- 
tion and  establishing  new  churches.  There  are  prophecies,  signs  and  wonders,  healing  and  speaking 
in  tongues.  The  disciples  are  “filled  with”,  “baptized  in”  — totally  immersed  in  — the  Spirit. 

107.  In  the  New  Testament  epistles,  the  Christians  are  never  called  “disciples”  of  Jesus,  but 
“brethren”  (Rom  8:29),  “saints”  (1  Cor  1:2),  and  “chosen”  (2  Jn  1).  This  does  not  indicate  a rupture, 
but  rather  a necessary  evolution  based  on  the  new  situation.  But  even  without  using  that  term,  the 
concept  or  the  ideal  of  Christian  discipleship  has  by  no  means  been  lost. 

108.  Paul  presents  what  we  have  called  Christian  discipleship  and  formation  in  a dynamic 
sense  that  embraces  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  church.  Christian  formation  takes  place  in  the 
present  day  of  salvation  while  at  the  same  time  it  looks  in  hope  to  its  future  fulfilment;  between 
the  first  coming  of  Jesus,  who  has  renewed  humanity  and  creation  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and 
his  second  advent,  when  all  things  shall  be  transformed  into  the  image  of  his  glory.  It  is  present 
and  yet  future  not  only  in  the  history  of  salvation  that  extends  to  the  entire  cosmos,  but  of  every 
person  individually,  of  every  Christian  reached  by  the  good  news  of  salvation,  who  received  it  and 
has  set  out  to  follow  Christ.  Christian  existence  is  characterized  by  this  tension  between  the  first 
encounter  with  Christ  and  full  conformity  to  him  (cf.  Phil  3:21;  Rom  8:29);  to  describe  the  rela- 
tionship of  Christians  with  Christ,  Paul  uses  profound  expressions  such  as  “to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son”  (Rom  8:29;  Phil  3:10),  to  “bear  the  image  of  the  man  of  heaven”  (1  Cor  15:49), 
to  “put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (Rom  13:14;  Gal  3:27;  cf.  Col  3:10;  Eph  4:24).  Christians  live 
between  the  indicative  (what  they  are ),  and  the  imperative  (what  they  should  become). 
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109.  Paul  understands  the  Christian  life  as  new  life  in  Christ.  He  contrasts  the  “old  humanity” 
(Romans  6:6;  Eph.  4:22;  Col.  3:9)  and  “old  things”  (2  Cor  5:17)  with  that  which  is  new.  That  deep 
transformation,  which  has  already  taken  place,  and  tends  at  the  same  time  to  full  maturity,  is  often 
described  by  Paul  through  expressions  that  emphasize  the  new:  “newness  of  life”  (Rom  6:4),  “new 
creation”  (Gal  6:15);  “new  self”  (Col  3:9-10).  “If  anyone  is  in  Christ,  there  is  a new  creation”  (2 
Cor  5:17),  you  “have  clothed  yourselves  with  the  new  self,  which  is  being  renewed  in  knowledge 
according  to  the  image  of  its  creator”  (Col  3:10),  “You  were  taught  to  put  away  your  former  way  of 
life,  your  old  self, . . . and  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds,  and  to  clothe  yourselves  with 
the  new  self,  created  according  to  the  likeness  of  God  in  true  righteousness  and  holiness”  (Eph 
4:22-24).  “In  Christ  Jesus  you  are  all  children  of  God  through  faith.  As  many  of  you  as  were  bap- 
tized into  Christ  have  clothed  yourselves  with  Christ”  (Gal  3:26).  Paul  himself  had  this  experience 
of  transformation.  What  happened  to  him  on  the  road  to  Damascus  and  his  subsequent  entry  into 
the  city  (cf.  Acts  9:3-18),  happens  in  a sense  to  every  believer  who  encounters  the  risen  Christ 
through  faith  and  baptism. 

110.  For  Paul  transformation  is  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  “All  of  us,  with  unveiled  faces, 
seeing  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  though  reflected  in  a mirror,  are  being  transformed  into  the  same 
image  from  one  degree  of  glory  to  another,  for  this  comes  from  the  Lord,  the  Spirit”  (2  Cor  3:18). 
The  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  (Rom  8:9, 11;  2 Cor  3:15;  2 Tim  1:14)  enables  a radical  following  of 
Christ,  to  the  point  that  Paul  can  testify  that  in  being  grasped  by  Christ  he  considers  everything 
else  as  rubbish  in  light  of  the  surpassing  knowledge  of  Christ  (Phil  3:7-11).  Such  a transforma- 
tive identification  with  Christ  is  not  only  an  attitude  of  faith — ”May  I never  boast  of  anything 
except  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (Gal  6:14) — but  is  lived  out  in  daily  life  and  apostolic 
work  and  ministry,  the  context  of  the  pursuit  of  holiness  (1  Thess  5:22-23;  2 Thess  2:13;  2 Cor 
7:1) — ” Always  carrying  in  the  body  the  death  of  Jesus,  so  that  the  life  of  Jesus  may  also  be  made 
visible  in  our  bodies”  (2  Cor  4:10). 

111.  Paul’s  view  of  discipleship  does  not  only  concern  individual  Christians  as  they  grow  in 
newness  of  life,  but  also  focuses  on  the  growth  of  the  whole  church  community,  the  “building  up 
the  body  of  Christ”  (Eph  4:12).  The  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  is  in  a process  of  constant  matura- 
tion: it  tends  to  fullness,  when  all  things  will  be  “gather[ed]  up  in  Him”  (Eph  1:10)  and  when  God 
will  be  “all  in  all”  (lCor  15:28).  As  the  disciples  were  chosen  by  Jesus  from  varied  backgrounds, 
so  the  church  of  all  times  is  characterized  by  the  diversity  of  her  members.  The  church  exists  and 
grows  with  a variety  and  multiplicity  of  gifts.  Paul’s  teaching  on  the  gifts  includes  notions  of  both 
gift  and  ministry  (1  Cor  12-14;  Rom  12;  Eph  4).  In  the  life  of  the  church,  the  Spirit  distributes  his 
gifts  to  everyone.  “To  each  is  given  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  for  the  common  good”  (1  Cor 
12:7).  “All  these  are  activated  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  who  allots  to  each  one  individually  just 
as  the  Spirit  chooses”  (1  Cor  12:11).  This  spiritual  growth  which  the  gifts  promote  is  not  linked  to 
the  extraordinary  character  of  the  charismata  one  has  received  or  exercised,  but  to  the  love  {agape)  \ 
with  which  they  are  exercised,  the  love  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  poured  into  the  heart  of  every 
Christian  (cf.  Rom  5:5;  1 Cor  13).  Gifts  and  ministries  are  for  the  purpose  of  edification,  building 
up  the  church  and  inviting  its  members  to  greater  maturity  in  conformity  to  the  image  of  Christ. 
Christian  formation  in  this  context  presents  a model  of  unity  in  plurality  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
diversity  of  gifts,  ministries  and  works  is  consistent  with  the  same  Spirit  and  Lord  for  it  is  “the 
same  God  who  activates  all  of  them  in  everyone”  (1  Cor  12:4-6). 

C.  Patristic  Perspectives  on  Christian  Formation  and  Discipleship 

112.  Over  the  centuries  the  context  changed  and  the  church  grew  and  developed.  Reflection  on  and 
witness  to  the  Christological  and  pneumatological  dimensions  of  Christian  discipleship  continued 
in  the  early  church  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  era  of  the  aposdes.  “The  boundless  riches  of 
Christ”  (Eph  3:8)  are  the  source  for  the  life  of  discipleship.  All  persons,  all  life  journeys  find  their 
model  and  perfection  in  Christ.  The  descriptions  of  discipleship  were  varied  during  the  patristic  era. 
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1 . Diverse  Ways  of  Following  Christ 

113.  The  first  centuries  of  the  church  were  times  of  persecution,  so  following  Christ  in  the  way  of 
martyrdom  was  not  unusual  for  the  early  Christian  community.  Many  Christians  offered  a wit- 
ness of  faith  and  love  at  the  cost  of  their  lives.  Christ  was  present  to  the  martyrs  in  their  witness 
to  the  point  of  death  both  as  example  and  as  the  very  strength  of  their  perseverance.  Therefore, 
they  fulfilled  in  their  martyrdom  his  exhortation  to  follow  him  by  carrying  the  cross.  The  first 
record  in  the  post-apostolic  period  is  found  in  Ignatius  of  Antioch.  According  to  him,  the  perfect 
disciple  of  Christ  is  one  who  follows  him  to  the  very  end  even  to  death.  On  the  way  to  Rome  he 
reflected  about  his  imminent  martyrdom:  “now  I begin  to  be  a disciple”  (Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Let- 
ter to  the  Romans  5,3  [written  prior  to  108])  and  when  the  world  shall  no  longer  see  his  body,  he 
will  then  “truly  be  a disciple  of  Christ”  (. Letter  to  the  Romans  4,2).  This  is  also  seen  in  the  first  Acts 
of  Martyrdom.  Origen,  who  dedicated  an  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom , about  235,  to  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, Ambrose  of  Caesarea,  and  who  suffered  greatly  during  the  persecution,  described  the  future 
martyr  as  one  who  walks  behind  Christ,  the  archmartus  (archmartyr),  who  precedes  and  suffers 
together  with  the  martyr  (Origen,  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom  42).  Cyprian,  in  addition  to  the  texts 
of  the  Gospels,  quotes  1 Pet  2:21:  “Christ  also  suffered  for  you,  leaving  you  an  example,  so  that  you 
should  follow  in  his  steps”,  by  which  he  presents  martyrdom  as  the  most  perfect  form  of  following 
Christ.  In  a letter  written  prior  to  249  to  some  confessors  that  were  in  prison,  Cyprian  writes:  “To 
all  of  whom  the  Lord  also  in  Himself  has  appointed  an  example,  teaching  that  none  shall  attain  to 
His  kingdom  but  those  who  have  followed  Him  in  His  own  way,  saying,  ‘He  that  loveth  his  life  in 
this  world  shall  lose  it;  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal.’  And 
again:  Tear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul:  but  rather  fear  Him  who 
is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell.’”  (. Letter  80 ). 

114.  The  love  of  Christ  nurtures  a deep  missionary  desire  and  a commitment  to  make  him 
known,  so  that  to  follow  Christ  in  missionary  commitment  results  also  in  an  effort  to  find  new  fol- 
lowers of  Christ;  disciples  make  other  disciples.  This  sense  of  mission  is  well  known  in  the  texts 
of  the  Apologists.  About  the  year  150,  Justin  writes:  “We  have  now,  through  Jesus  Christ,  learned 
to  despise  those  who  are  called  gods. ...  Those  who  believe  these  things  we  pity....”  (Justin,  Apol- 
ogy 1.25.1).  “We  endeavor  to  persuade  those  who  hate  us  unjustly  to  live  conformably  to  the  good 
precepts  of  Christ,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  partakers  with  us  of  the  same  joyful  hope  of 
a reward  from  God  the  ruler  of  all”  ( Apology  I.  14.7).  About  248,  Origen  writes:  “Christians  do 
not  neglect,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  take  measures  to  disseminate  their  doctrine  throughout  the 
whole  world.  Some  of  them,  accordingly,  have  made  it  their  business  to  travel  not  only  through 
cities,  but  even  villages  and  countrysides,  that  they  might  make  converts  to  God”  (Origen,  Against 
Celsus  3.9).  Not  a few  Fathers  tell  the  story  of  their  own  conversion  so  as  to  invite  others  to  do  the 
same.  Missionary  commitment  is  not  limited  to  activities  of  evangelization  only,  but  it  includes 
also  prayer  and  the  witness  of  a holy  life.  Prior  to  108,  Ignatius  of  Antioch  exhorts  the  Christians 
of  Ephesus:  “And  pray  without  ceasing  in  behalf  of  other  men.  For  there  is  in  them  hope  of  repen- 
tance that  they  may  attain  to  God.  See,  then,  that  they  be  instructed  by  your  works,  if  in  no  other 
way”  (Ignatius  of  Antioch,  Letter  to  the  Ephesians , 10:1). 

115.  The  Alexandrian  Fathers,  influenced  by  the  philosophy  and  ethics  of  their  time,  especially 
by  the  stoic  ideal  of  apatheia,  already  saw  true  disciples  of  Jesus  in  those  who  endeavour  to  resist 
both  sin  and  the  tendency  to  sin,  and  who  desire  perfection  of  charity.  Following  Christ  in  ascetic 
and  monastic  life  also  emerged  as  a way  of  radical  discipleship.  Asceticism  was  a strong  ideal  within 
the  context  of  monastic  fife  although  it  could  also  inform  the  lives  of  all  Christians.  Human 
perfection  from  a Christian  perspective  consists  of  the  imitation  of  Christ,  who  is  the  paradeioma 
(type)  and  prototupos  (model)  for  every  human  being.  This  idea  will  then  develop  further  in  the 
Cappadocian  Fathers,  particularly  in  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  The  motivation  to  follow  Christ  and  to 
live  more  intensely  the  life  of  discipleship  gave  rise  to  monasticism  which  flourished  throughout 
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the  ancient  church,  in  the  east  first  and  then  in  the  west.  For  example,  prior  to  379  Basil,  one  the 
founders  of  monasticism  in  the  east,  writes:  “For,  we  must  deny  ourselves  and  take  up  the  cross  of 
Christ  and  thus  follow  him.  Now,  self-denial  involves  the  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  sur- 
render of  ones  will  [...].  Readiness  to  die  for  Christ,  the  mortification  of  ones  members  on  this 
earth,  preparedness  for  every  danger  which  might  befall  us  on  behalf  of  Christ’s  name,  detachment 
from  this  fife  - this  is  to  take  up  one’s  cross”  {Longer  Rule  6). 12  In  the  west,  about  530,  Benedict 
similarly  exhorts  his  monks  to  “prefer  nothing  whatever  to  Christ”  {Rule  of  Benedict  72,1 1).13 

116.  Following  Christ  in  daily  life  as  his  disciple  meant  living  one’s  whole  fife  in  the  imitation  of 
Jesus  through  the  sanctification  of  daily  life.  The  prospect  of  walking  every  day  in  his  footsteps  had 
an  eschatological  perspective  as  well;  one  follows  him  now  in  order  to  follow  him  through  death 
into  heavenly  glory.  Various  themes  of  the  Johannine  tradition  are  often  quoted  to  underline  the 
eschatological  aspect:  “Whoever  serves  me  must  follow  me,  and  where  I am,  there  will  my  servant 
be  also”  (Jn  12:26),  “These  follow  the  Lamb  wherever  he  goes”  (Rev  14:4).  Many  patristic  texts  on 
that  subject  are  found  in  Greek  Fathers,  such  as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen  and  John  Chryso- 
stom, as  well  as  in  Latin  Fathers,  such  as  Jerome,  Ambrose  and  Augustine. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Discipleship 

117.  As  in  the  New  Testament  early  Christian  writings  also  recognize  a strong  pneumatological 
dimension  in  their  understanding  of  discipleship.  They  used  a variety  of  concepts  and  images  to 
describe  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  transformation  of  persons,  some  important  ones  being 
(1)  regeneration;  (2)  sanctification;  (3)  empowerment. 

118.  One  comprehensive  image  associated  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Christian  transformation 
was  that  of  new  life  or  regeneration.  It  was  a definite  event  for  believers  in  the  liturgical  life  of  the 
church  and  can  only  be  understood  as  part  of  the  mystery  of  salvation.  It  was  generally  associated 
with  water  baptism  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  About  215,  Hippolytus  referred  to  baptism  as  the 
“bath  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit”  by  which  sins  were  remitted  (Hippolytus,  The  Apostolic 
Tradition , 21).  It  was  the  Spirit  according  to  Novatian,  writing  before  250,  “who  effects  with  water 
the  second  birth,  as  a certain  seed  of  divine  generation. . .”  (Novatian,  Treatise  concerning  the  Trin- 
ity, 29).  Likewise  Cyprian  rejected  the  baptism  of  schismatics  because  they  should  “consider  and 
understand  that  spiritual  birth  cannot  be  without  the  Spirit...”  (Cyprian,  Letters  74,  8;  [prior  to 
249]).  So  with  Ireneaus,  writing  about  180,  the  individual  who  “receives  the  quickening  Spirit, 
shall  find  life”  (Ireneaus,  Against  the  Heresies , 5,12,2).  The  new  life  associated  with  the  Spirit  per- 
meated the  inner  and  outer  realms  of  the  individual  affecting  both  soul  and  body.  Hence,  about 
166,  Pseudo-Clement  spoke  of  the  life  given  to  the  flesh,  “Such  life  and  incorruption  this  flesh  can 
partake  of,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  joined  to  it”  {The  Second  Letter  to  the  Corinthians , 14). 

119.  A second  image  of  transformation  closely  associated  with  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  early 
church  was  sanctification.  In  early  Christian  thought  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  agent  whereby  the 
individual  was  sanctified  (Irenaeus,  Against  the  Heresies  5,11,  Origen,  On  First  Principles  1,3,5  and 
1,1,3  [c.220-230];  and  Tertullian,  On  Baptism  4 [c.198-200]).  It  was  the  Spirit  who  gave  believers 
“an  insatiable  desire  for  doing  good”  (Clement  of  Rome,  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  2 [c.  96]),  having 
remitted  their  sins  (Tertullian,  On  Baptism  4)  and  returned  them  to  the  pristine  nature  for  which 
they  were  created,  refashioning  them  into  the  very  likeness  of  God  (Irenaeus,  Against  the  Heresies 
5. 10;  Irenaeus,  Proof  of the  Apostolic  Preaching,  [16, 73-74];  Tertullian,  On  Baptism  5).  In  the  words 
of  Irenaeus,  those  who  five  by  the  Spirit  of  God  “shall  be  properly  called  both  ’pure’  and  spiritual,’ 
and  ’those  living  to  God,’  because  they  possess  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  who  purifies  man,  and 
raises  him  up  to  the  life  of  God”  {Against  the  Heresies  5,9,2).  By  the  Holy  Spirit  the  individual  was 


12.  English  from  St.  Basil,  Ascetical  Works,  Sister  M.  Monica  Wagner,  C.S.C,  translator,  New  York:  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  Inc.,  1950, 246-247. 

13.  English  from  The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  Timothy  Fry  et  alii,  editors,  Collegeville,  Minnesota:  The  Liturgical 
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understood  to  participate  in  the  very  holiness  of  God  (cf.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Miscellanies  7,14 
[prior  to  215]).  Origen  wrote:  “On  this  account,  therefore,  is  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  present, 
that  those  beings  which  are  not  holy  in  their  essence  may  be  rendered  holy  by  participating  in  it” 
{On  First  Principles  1,3,8  [c.220-230]).  For  Clement  of  Alexandria,  writing  prior  to  215,  this  was 
actualized  in  the  eucharist  for  “they  who  by  faith  partake  of  it  are  sanctified  both  in  body  and  soul” 
(7 he  Instructor  2,2).  But  most  often  the  discussion  of  sanctification  was  associated  with  baptism, 
“the  mark  of  complete  purification”  (Origen,  Against  Celsus  3,51  [c.248]). 

120.  The  patristic  writers  of  the  pre-Nicene  period  reflected  both  Pauline  and  Lucan  priori- 
ties in  their  description  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  empowering  work  in  discipleship  and  formation.  For 
example,  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  written  prior  to  160,  the  Spirit’s  empowerment  was  seen  to 
involve  both  the  more  internal  working  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  and  sanctification,  and  a more 
externally  observable  aspect  of  the  Spirit’s  empowering  work. 

3.  Christian  Formation  in  Catechesis  and  Catechumenate 

121.  In  the  first  centuries,  Christian  formation  took  place  primarily  through  catechesis  in  a broad 
sense.  From  the  third  century  on,  the  developing  catechumenate  becomes  the  privileged  place  of 
formation. 

a.  Catechesis:  Educating  in  the  Faith 

122.  The  verb  kateched , like  the  substantive  katechesis , has  been  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  sig- 
nify both  the  act  of  teaching  and  its  content.  After  the  first  generations  passed,  during  the  recog- 
nition and  reception  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  catechesis  was  primarily  a commentary 
on  the  Bible  with  application  to  life,  in  conjunction  with  homilies  of  instruction  during  liturgical 
gatherings.  Catechesis  was,  therefore,  a full  pastoral  activity,  based  on  verbal  communication  and 
touching  deeply  on  various  aspects  of  Christian  existence:  reflection  on  the  content  of  the  faith,  its 
vital  realization,  liturgical  celebrations,  witness,  and  ecclesial  communion. 

123.  There  is  a rich  production  of  catechetical  works  in  the  patristic  literature.  A brief  survey  of 
this  literature  points  to  a variety  of  emphases  adapted  to  the  different  historical,  cultural  and  pas- 
toral contexts.  When  the  first  heresies  began  to  threaten  the  church,  Christian  formation  stressed 
especially  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  faith.  For  example,  in  his  Proof  of  the  Apostolic  Preaching  written 
about  190,  Irenaeus  sought  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  faith  derived  from  its  sources  and 
proclaimed  and  taught  as  the  history  of  salvation.  In  the  third  century  when  Bible  study  and  theo- 
logical schools  flourished  catechesis  became  more  Bible  focused.  For  Origen,  who  was  the  first  to 
give  a catechesis  through  the  systematic  interpretation  of  entire  Books  of  the  Scripture,  Christian 
formation  consists  of  an  ever  deeper  knowledge  of  the  Scripture,  a knowledge  that  is  not  intel- 
lectual in  a detached  sense,  but  leading  to  union  with  God.  In  his  On  First  Principles  (c.220-230), 
Origen  presents  not  only  the  fundamental  themes  of  the  Christian  faith  but  also  a method  of 
spiritual  exegesis  that  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  knowledge  of  faith  and  for  the  perfection  of  life. 
This  approach  to  formation  is  continued  in  the  Alexandrian  school  and  in  all  those  Fathers  who 
were  influenced  by  Origen.  Special  attention  to  praxis  is  a constant  accent  in  the  Christian  forma- 
tion of  the  early  church.  This  moral  accent  can  be  seen  already  in  the  catechesis  of  the  two  ways 
presented  in  the  Didache  (prior  to  120),  in  Clement  of  Alexandria’s  The  Instructor  (prior  to  215), 
and  later  on  in  the  4th  century  in  the  writings  of  John  Chrysostom  in  the  East  and  Ambrose  in  the 
West.  Even  with  many  differences  of  style  and  cultural  background,  these  catechetical  instructions 
aimed  at  orienting  and  motivating  the  choices  and  practical  behaviour  in  fife.  They  sought  to  move 
the  heart,  not  only  the  mind,  and  to  lead  to  liturgy,  to  the  sacraments,  and  to  service  in  the  ecclesial 
community  as  well  as  in  the  world. 

124.  A special  area  of  catechesis  is  linked  to  the  instruction  and  preparation  for  the  sacra- 
ments.  Typical  of  this  approach  are  the  Catechetical  Lectures  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (c.350),  aimed  at 
accompanying  the  faithful  during  the  phase  before  and  after  the  initiates  receive  the  sacraments  of 
initiation  - baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  eucharist.  They  explain  the  symbol  of  the  faith,  the  rite, 
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and  the  deep  meaning  of  the  initiation.  Tertullian’s  On  Baptism  (c.  198-200),  Ambroses  On  the 
Sacraments  (387)  and  On  the  Mysteries  (387),  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia’s  Catechetical  Homilies 
(c.  347-348)  are  similar  in  focus.  Besides  a systematic  pre-baptismal  instruction,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
offers  a unique  model  of u mystagogical catechesis'. This  catechesis,  given  immediately  after  baptism, 
was  designed  to  lead  the  neophytes  to  a deeper  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  celebrated 
mystery.  It  assisted  believers  to  enter  more  deeply  into  communion  with  God,  to  penetrate  into 
the  spiritual  and  mystical  depth  of  faith,  to  progress  in  what  many  Eastern  Fathers  referred  to  as 
“ deification ” in  Christ  through  the  Spirit. 

125.  Unique  in  the  patristic  literature  is  Augustine’s  On  the  Catechising  of  the  Uninstructed 
(c. 399),  a small  manual  for  the  catechesis  of  simple  people  that  not  only  focuses  on  the  contents 
of  the  faith,  but  also  indicates  a method  by  which  to  give  the  teaching.  He  recommends  the  nar- 
rative way  to  present  the  history  of  salvation  so  that  it  becomes  attractive  and  accessible  to  all. 
The  transmission  of  the  faith  must  engender  hope.  The  catechist  is  one  who  brings  joy,  precisely 
because  he  announces  the  good  news.  When  he  speaks,  he  seeks  “not  to  be  ponderous,  but  to 
express  himself  in  a pleasant  manner”  (2,3).  In  addition,  Augustine  notes  that  there  is  a sharing 
of  faith  and  love  between  the  catechist  and  those  being  catechized,  and  he  declares:  “those  being 
catechized  say  through  our  mouth  the  things  they  listen  to,  and  we  learn  from  them  the  things 
that  we  teach  them”  (12,17). 

b.  Catechumenate:  Bringing  Candidates  into  Full  Communion  in  the  Church 

126.  Following  his  command  to  “make  disciples  of  all  nations”  (Mt  28: 19),  Jesus’ disciples  preached 
and  instructed  new  believers  in  the  faith  from  the  very  beginning.  Aware  that  discipleship  is 
a gradual  process  that  transforms  the  entire  person,  they  sought  to  develop  a more  structured 
itinerary  for  Christian  formation.  The  threats  of  persecution  and  the  presence  of  heresies  since 
the  second  century  made  this  more  necessary.  Later  because  of  the  influx  of  new  followers  and 
the  need  to  discern  over  time  the  authenticity  of  the  faith  and  perseverance  of  the  candidates, 
the  church  gave  a more  stable  structure  to  the  pattern  of  formation  that  would  come  to  be  called 
catechumenate. 

127.  Among  the  witnesses  who  have  emphasized  the  need  for  a period  of  formation  for  those 
wanting  to  become  Christian,  we  find  Tertullian  and  Origen.  For  Tertullian,  writing  about  192, 
baptism  is  “a  sealing  of  the  faith”;  that  is,  the  culmination  of  a process  which  is  preceded  by 
“approaching  to  the  faith”  and  “entering  into  the  faith”  (cf  On  Penance , 6).  Origen  insists  on  the 
inner  preparation.  Baptism  is  certainly  a gift  of  God,  but  it  becomes  effective  only  if  there  is  a true 
change  in  the  life  of  the  person:  “Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins  is  received  by  those  who  cease 
to  sin.  But  if  anyone  came  to  the  bath  of  baptism  while  persisting  in  sin,  for  him  or  her  there  is  no 
remission  of  sins.  Therefore,  I beseech  you:  do  not  come  to  the  baptism  without  a careful  prepara- 
tion and  without  a deeper  reflection;  first  show  ‘works  that  are  worthy  of  the  conversion’”  ( Homily 
on  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  21,4  [233-234]). 14 

128.  The  Fourth  Century  has  been  called  the  “golden  age”  of  the  catechumenate.  This  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  toleration  and  gradual  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  Roman  Empire 
after  313.  Such  a large  number  of  former  adherents  to  the  old  Roman  religion  now  sought  entrance 
into  the  Christian  Church  that,  during  the  Easter  vigil  in  some  large  cities,  thousands  of  people 
were  baptized  each  year.  The  fundamental  stages  outlined  in  Hippolytus’  Apostolic  Tradition  (c. 
215),  continued  to  be  followed:  enrollment  after  being  examined  for  motivation  and  uprightness 
of  life;  a two  to  three  year  catechumenate  in  which  the  candidates  were  called  auditor es  (listeners) 
and  gradually  learned  the  Christian  faith;  enrollment  for  baptism  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  from 
which  point  the  catechumens  were  called  competentes  (competent)  or  electi  (elected  or  chosen)  and 
began  the  intensive  period  of  preparation;  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  initiation  at  Easter;  and 

14.  Our  English  version  of  this  text  is  based  on  the  following  critical  edition  and  French  translation:  Origene, 
Homelies  sur  S.  Luc , H.  Crouzel,  F.  Fournier  and  R Perichon,  translators,  “Sources  Chretiennes  87,” Paris:  Cerf, 
1998,294-295. 
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the  explanation  of  the  sacraments  during  the  week  following  Easter. 

129.  A peculiarity  of  this  century  was  a tendency  to  prolong  the  catechumenate  for  a long 
period.  This  reflects  both  the  church’s  high  esteem  of  baptism  and  the  catechumens  deep  respect 
for  the  calling  to  discipleship.  During  the  Fourth  Century,  quite  a number  of  illustrious  Fathers  of 
the  church,  born  into  Christian  families,  were  not  baptized  until  they  reached  adulthood,  includ- 
ing Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Paulinus  of  Nola  and 
Augustine.  One  clear  explanation  of  why  baptism  was  postponed  in  the  cases  of  these  famous 
church  leaders  is  that  given  by  Augustine  in  Chapter  11  of  Book  I of  his  Confessions , where  he 
states  that  his  mother,  Monica,  felt  it  better  that  he  receive  baptism  only  after  the  “waves  of  temp- 
tation”, which  she  foresaw  would  assail  her  son  in  his  youth,  had  passed. 

130.  The  fact  that  there  was  a more  intense  period  of  preparation  for  the  rites  of  initiation  in 
the  final  weeks  before  Easter  led  to  the  writing  of  catechetical  lectures  by  some  of  the  greatest 
patristic  authors:  Cyril  of  Jerusalem’s  Catechetical  Lectures  (c.350);  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia’s  Cat- 
echetical Homilies  (c.347-348);  John  Chrysostom’s  Baptismal  Instructions  (c.390);  Ambrose’  On  the 
Sacraments  (387)  and  On  the  Mysteries  (387);  Gregory  of  Nyssa’s  Catechetical  Discourse  (385);  and 
Augustine’s  On  the  Catechizing  of  the  Uninstructed  (399).  These  voices  represent  a wide  geographi- 
cal range  where  Christians  were  known  to  be,  suggesting  a wide-spread  usage  of  the  following 
approach  to  the  practice  of  becoming  a Christian  in  these  early  centuries.  The  Diary  of  a Pilgrim- 
age by  Egeria,  a wealthy  lady  who  visited  the  holy  land  in  the  early  400’s,  offers  a scenario  of 
Christian  Initiation  at  that  time.  Catechetical  instruction  was  given  to  the  candidates  for  baptism 
three  hours  a day  during  the  seven  weeks  before  Easter!  This  instruction  began  with  an  overview  of 
the  events  of  salvation  history  as  recounted  in  the  Scriptures.  The  final  two  weeks  before  baptism 
at  Easter  were  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  creed,  which  was  handed  over  to  the  candidates 
( traditio  symboli  was  the  expression  used  for  the  presentation  and  explanation  of  the  creed  to  those 
soon  to  be  admitted  to  the  church)  and  then  “given  back”  to  the  bishop  before  undergoing  the  rites 
of  initiation  ( redditio  symboli,  an  expression  which  suggests  that  those  becoming  Christians  had  to 
be  able  to  recite  and  to  explain  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  creed).  Finally,  during  the  week 
after  Easter,  the  bishop  explained  the  meaning  of  the  sacraments  which  had  just  been  received. 
Scripture,  creed  and  sacrament  were  the  overall  topics  covered  in  the  baptismal  instruction.  But 
the  instruction  was  far  from  simply  “doctrinal”;  it  included  a strong  spiritual  dimension,  with  such 
features  as  discussion  of  prayer,  especially  the  “Our  Father”  also  known  as  “The  Lord’s  Prayer”,  and 
instruction  about  the  moral  obligations  of  living  as  a Christian. 

131.  The  concrete  structure  of  the  catechumenate  is  mainly  determined  by  the  theological 
reflection  on  baptism.  Three  theological  currents  concur  to  form  a platform  on  which  will  then 
develop  the  concrete  structure  of  the  catechumenate:  The  first  current  is  shown  in  the  Didache : 
through  baptism,  one  commits  oneself  to  follow  the  way  of  life.  A second  current  is  expressed 
by  Pseudo-Clement  ( The  Second  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  6,9;  7,6;  8,6);  baptism  is  presented  as 
“illumination”  and  “seal”.  The  third  current  is  the  one  constituted  by  the  Apologists:  baptism  is 
considered  as  the  point  of  arrival  of  conversion.  These  theological  currents  were  in  the  biblical 
tradition.  They  can  be  related  to  the  Johannine  images  of  “new  birth”  (cf.  Jn  3:5)  and  “coming  to 
see”  (Jn  9),  the  synoptic  material  on  conversion  (Lk  3:10-14;  Mk  1:15;  Mt  21:29)  as  well  as  the 
Pauline  concepts  of  “seal”  (Eph  1:13;  4:30),  and  of  assimilation  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  (cf.  Rom  6:4  ff.).The  biblical  and  theological  foundation  of  the  catechumenate  is  solid.  This 
institutionalized  modality  of  Christian  formation  is  built  on  a pluralistic  richness  linked  to  the 
theology  of  baptism  and  on  a pastoral  balance  corresponding  to  the  needs  of  the  situations  at  a 
given  time.  It  is  important  to  note  that  a theology  of  baptism  is  not  limited  to  the  reflection  on  this 
sacrament  only,  but  it  implies  a deep  understanding  of  God,  man,  salvation  in  Christ  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  communication  through  the  symbols,  liturgy  and  communion  of  the  church. 

132.  Even  if  the  catechumenate,  in  its  organization  and  structure,  is  centred  on  the  initial  stage 
of  Christian  existence,  in  its  significance  and  objectives  it  intends  to  be  a “pedagogy  of  the  faith”, 
which  continues  throughout  the  whole  of  life.  The  catechumenate  is  followed  by  an  “on-going  for- 
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mation”  performed  in  various  manners  and  adapted  to  the  historical,  cultural,  and  pastoral  context. 
The  objectives  of  the  catechumenate  during  the  patristic  period,  which  may  still  inform  the  life  of 
the  church  of  today,  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  maturation  of  conversion  and  faith,  a radical 
relationship  with  Jesus  Christ,  experience  of  the  Spirit  and  immersion  in  the  mystery  of  salvation, 
a closer  bond  with  the  church  and  community  experience,  and  responsible  acceptance  of  Christian 
commitments  and  mission. 

D.  Contemporary  Reflections  on  Christian  Formation  and  Discipleship 

133.  Many  aspects  of  Christian  formation  that  we  have  reviewed  are  presendy  practiced  in  differ- 
ent ways  in  our  respective  churches.  For  example,  we  have  already  reviewed  the  RCIA  process  in 
the  Catholic  tradition,  itself  a revival  of  an  ancient  church  practice.  The  instruction  that  follows 
baptism  is  intended  as  a further  initiation  into  the  mystery  of  Christ  and  continues  through  life 
long  spiritual  formation  and  ongoing  catechesis.  Religious  or  Christian  education  (including  adult 
formation  and  education),  days  of  prayer,  retreats,  discipleship  programs  both  congregationally 
oriented  and  through  para-church  organizations,  opportunities  for  Christian  service  and  mission, 
revivals  and  renewal  services,  parish  missions  and  many  other  activities  inform  contemporary 
Catholic  and  Pentecostal  life.  Most  importantly,  we  desire  to  follow  Jesus  and  hope  that  our  expe- 
rience in  this  dialogue  may  assist  our  fellow  believers  so  that  they  may  recognize  God’s  gifts  and 
grace  in  both  of  our  traditions.  In  our  concluding  reflections  in  this  section  we  choose  to  share  our 
commitment  to  Christian  formation  and  discipleship  jointly,  utilizing  the  Acts  2:42  paradigm: 
“They  devoted  themselves  to  the  aposdes’  teaching  and  fellowship,  to  the  breaking  of  bread  and 
the  prayers.”  We  also  note  what  is  distinctive  to  each  of  our  traditions. 

134.  The  Apostle’s  Instruction:  “Remember  your  leaders,  those  who  spoke  the  word  of  God 
to  you;  consider  the  outcome  of  their  way  of  life,  and  imitate  their  faith”  (Heb  13:7).  Forma- 
tion in  and  by  the  Word  of  God  is  essential  for  Catholics  and  Pentecostals.  Preaching,  teaching, 
Bible  study,  doctrinal  instruction  and  catechesis,  pastoral  exhortation,  spiritual  conversation  with 
friends  in  the  Lord,  are  all  ways  in  which  God  speaks  to  us  through  his  Word.  Pentecostals  have 
a long  standing  tradition  of  group  Bible  Study  and  personal  devotions  utilizing  the  scriptures. 
Much  contemporary  Pentecostal  preaching  has  taken  the  form  of  biblical  exposition  and  teaching. 
Scripture  study  has  been  newly  encouraged  in  the  Catholic  Church  at  all  levels,  since  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  The  publication  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Compendium  of 
the  Social  Doctrine  of  the  Church  demonstrates  Catholic  concerns  for  the  faithful  to  know  their  faith 
in  order  to  live  it.  Many  other  examples  could  be  provided.  With  the  New  Testament  and  ancient 
church,  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  today  affirm  fidelity  to  the  apostolic  faith  by  being  renewed  in 
our  minds  so  that  we  might  know  “the  will  of  God  - what  is  good,  acceptable  and  perfect”  (Rom 
12:2). 

135.  The  Communal  Life:  “Let  mutual  love  continue”  (Heb  13:1)  between  your  fellow  Chris- 
tians. Fellowship  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  is  essential  to  our  communion  in  the  life  of  the 
Triune  God.  A vibrant  congregational  and  parish  life  as  well  as  other  opportunities  for  Christian 
fellowship  contribute  to  the  life  of  Christian  discipleship.  Sometimes  this  takes  on  a formal  struc- 
ture as  in  many  communities  of  Catholic  consecrated  life  (those  who  live  in  celibate  communities) 
or  lay  ecclesial  movements.  Short  term  and  long  term  programs  of  discipleship  have  been  used  in 
many  Pentecostal  churches  including  small  prayer  or  discipleship  groups  within  the  larger  con- 
gregation. Practical  spiritual  formation  takes  place  in  these  and  other  contexts.  The  communal  life 
also  takes  up  the  diakonia  of  Christian  service  and  the  social  life  of  believers  at  the  human  level  of 
friendship  and  recreation.  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  today  affirm  that  all  of  these,  especially  the 
service  of  charity  and  evangelistic  witness  are  essential  for  growth  in  Christian  discipleship  and 
for  the  edification  or  building  up  of  Christ’s  Body.  Christian  communal  life,  the  life  of  koinonial 
communio  is  always  a life  in  mission.  “Do  not  neglect  to  do  good  and  to  share  what  you  have”  (Heb 
13:16). 
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136.  The  Breaking  of  Bread:  The  “breaking  of  bread”  has  several  meanings.  We  use  the  expres- 
sion here  in  reference  to  the  worship  life  of  the  church.  We  should  not  neglect  “to  meet  together” 
(Heb  10:25a).  The  doxological  praise  of  God  is  at  the  heart  of  both  Catholic  and  Pentecostal  life. 
Corporate  praise  in  a Pentecostal  congregation  and  sacramental  and  liturgical  worship  in  Catholic 
churches  are  indeed  the  source  and  summit  of  our  spiritual  lives.  It  not  only  expresses  our  thanks- 
giving and  praise  to  God  but  shapes  our  very  being  as  disciples  and  communities.  The  divine 
presence  itself,  whether  in  the  eucharist  or  in  the  high  praises  of  God’s  people,  is  transformative — 
“into  the  same  image  from  one  degree  of  glory  to  another”  (2  Cor  3:18).  Pentecostals  and  Catho- 
lics are  especially  aware  of  this.  Living  the  liturgical  year  and  participating  in  the  eucharist  shapes 
the  Catholic  ethos.  The  Pentecostal  imagination  is  formed  by  the  manifestation  of  spiritual  gifts 
amid  the  jubilant  praise  of  those  upon  whom  the  Spirit  has  fallen.  Yet  many  Catholics  also  have 
come  to  know  the  charismatic  presence  of  the  Spirit  and  Pentecostals  are  formed  by  their  devout 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  We  affirm  together  that  we  desire  to  be  a People  who  reflect 
God’s  presence  to  the  world  by  being  in  his  presence.  “Therefore,  since  we  are  receiving  a kingdom 
that  cannot  be  shaken,  let  us  give  thanks,  by  which  we  offer  to  God  an  acceptable  worship  with 
reverence  and  awe”  (Heb  12:28). 

137.  The  Prayers:  “For  indeed  our  God  is  a consuming  fire”  (Heb  12:29).  “For  me,  prayer  is  a 
surge  of  the  heart;  it  is  a simple  look  turned  toward  heaven,  it  is  a cry  of  recognition  and  of  love, 
embracing  both  trial  and  joy.”  This  witness  of  St.  Theresa  of  Lisieux  quoted  in  the  Catechism  of 
the  Catholic  Church  introduces  the  fourth  and  final  section  of  the  Catechism  entitled  “Christian 
Prayer.”  The  previous  three  parts  of  the  Catechism  reviewed  the  mystery  of  faith  as  professed  in 
the  Aposdes’  Creed  (Part  One),  the  sacramental  liturgy  (Part  Two),  and  life  in  Christ  concerning 
grace  and  morality  (Part  Three).  The  Catechism  then  states:  “This  mystery  [of  the  faith],  then, 
requires  that  the  faithful  believe  in  it,  that  they  celebrate  it,  and  that  they  live  from  it  in  a vital 
and  personal  relationship  with  the  living  and  true  God.  This  relationship  is  prayer”  ( CCC  2558). 
Catholics  and  Pentecostals  agree  that  it  is  this  “vital  and  personal  relationship  with  the  living  God” 
that  is  the  reason  for  Christian  formation  and  discipleship.  To  walk  with  God,  seeking  the  city 
which  is  to  come  (Heb  13:14),  sometimes  needing  to  strengthen  our  drooping  hands  and  weak 
knees  (Heb  12:12),  oftentimes  in  a “battle  of  prayer”  that  is  inseparable  from  the  spiritual  battle 
of  the  Christian’s  new  life  ( CCC  2725):  such  is  the  way  forward  together  in  the  path  of  Christian 
discipleship.  It  is  only  through  many  tribulations  that  we  will  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  (Acts 
14:22).  Reflecting  together  on  discipleship  in  the  biblical  and  patristic  periods  helps  Catholics  and 
Pentecostals  to  encourage  one  another. 

IV.  Experience  in  Christian  Life 


A.  Introduction 

138.  Dialogue  between  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  naturally  evokes  reflection  upon  religious 
experience.  In  our  discussions  together,  it  became  apparent  that  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  share 
many  important  aspects  of  spiritual  experiences  including  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  as 
well  as  contemplation,  and  mystical  and  active  spiritualities.  Where  they  differ  is  often  a matter 
of  emphasis. 

139.  Within  the  context  of  the  dialogue  we  are  very  aware  of  the  importance  of  experience 
in  contemporary  thought,  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  subject  of  experi- 
ence in  recent  Catholic  and  Pentecostal  theologies.  This  embraces  at  least  two  dimensions  of  the 
religious  experience  of  encountering  the  Lord.  One  focuses  on  more  explicidy  religious  affections 
(the  manner  in  which  one  experiences  the  movement  of  the  Spirit  in  one’s  desires,  feelings  and 
heart).  The  other  concerns  the  religious  dimension  of  all  experience,  including  various  levels  of 
human  experience,  joys  and  tragedies  and  even  mundane  affairs  of  daily  life.  Both  of  these  dimen- 
sions may  take  the  form  either  of  event  or  process. 
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140.  We  agree  that  when  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  touches  the  heart  and  mind,  feelings  and 
will  of  the  individual  in  such  a way  that  a person  consciously  encounters  the  Lord  an  authentic 
experience  of  God  comes  about.  The  report  of  the  second  phase  of  our  dialogue  acknowledged 
that  “experience  is  a process  or  event  by  which  one  comes  to  a personal  awareness  of  God.”  This 
includes  both  the  experience  of  God’s  presence’ or  ‘absence’ while  “at  a deeper  level,  there  remains 
the  constant  abiding  faith-conviction  that  God’s  loving  presence  is  revealed  in  the  person  of  the 
Son,  through  the  Holy  Spirit”  {Second  Final  Report  1977-1982  §12).  Catholics  and  Pentecostals 
do  not  consider  religious  experience  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a means  through  which  we  encoun- 
ter God.  As  such  God  comes  to  us  in  our  various  experiences  and  we  seek  to  discern  the  divine 
will  and  how  we  might  grow  in  our  union  with  God. 

141.  Experience  is  a theme  relevant  to  each  section  of  our  current  report.  Our  reception  of 
God’s  saving  grace  gives  rise  to  faith,  conversion  and  discipleship.  Faith  is  God’s  gift  and  our 
human  response.  Both  of  our  traditions  acknowledge  the  experiential  dimension  to  faith  although 
we  affirm  that  faith  is  not  limited  to  experience.  “Faith  gives  birth  to  experience;  faith  norms 
experience.  But  experience  gives  another  dimension  of  actuality  and  firmness  to  faith.  Experience 
is  another  way  of  knowing.  What  is  given  to  experience  is  not  taken  away  from  faith,  because 
experience  exists  only  in  faith.”15  Something  similar  can  be  said  about  the  relation  of  experience 
to  conversion  and  to  discipleship.  If  conversion  is  understood  as  a change  by  which  a person  turns 
away  from  sin  and  to  God,  it  has  a strong  experiential  quality  which  sometimes  occurs  more  as  an 
event  and  at  other  times  more  as  a process.  Discipleship  is  a relationship  to  Jesus  in  which  a believer 
seeks  to  pattern  his  or  her  life  according  to  the  Gospel.  Experience  in  discipleship  includes  the 
practice  of  Christian  disciplines  such  as  prayer,  study  of  the  Bible,  meditation  and  the  various  ways 
and  contexts  in  which,  led  by  the  Spirit,  one  follows  Jesus.  Discipleship  includes  the  daily  process 
of  experiencing  Christ  in  our  service  to  God  and  neighbour,  as  well  as  more  eventful  moments  of 
his  presence  and  power.  Finally,  our  current  phase  of  dialogue  has  dedicated  particular  attention  to 
the  experience  of  Pentecost  and  the  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  paragraphs  which  follow  will 
first  look  at  the  religious  experience  of  our  forebears  by  means  of  biblical  and  patristic  examples. 
Then  we  will  consider  the  role  of  experience  both  in  becoming  a Christian  and  in  the  ongoing  life 
of  the  community.  This  section  will  end  with  some  convergences  and  areas  for  further  dialogue. 

142.  In  turning  to  the  Bible  and  the  church  Fathers  for  examples  of  religious  experience,  we 
acknowledge  the  possibility  that  contemporary  concern  about,  or  even  understanding  of,  experi- 
ence may  be  different  from  that  of  our  forebears  in  the  faith.  However,  despite  such  possible 
differences,  what  believers  over  the  centuries  have  in  common  is  that,  at  its  heart,  this  experience 
involves  an  awareness  of  encountering  the  living  God.  The  examples  we  mention  here  may  there- 
fore shed  light  on  our  reflections  on  experience. 

B.  Biblical  Perspectives  on  Experience  in  the  Christian  Life 

143.  Throughout  the  Bible,  religious  experience  figures  prominendy  in  both  communal  and  indi- 
vidual settings.  A few  examples  serve  to  illustrate  this.  The  people  of  Israel  experienced  God  when 
they  contemplated  nature  and  acknowledged  him  as  its  Creator  (cf.  Gen  1:1-2 :4a;  Ps  19  and  104) 
and  when  they  remembered  his  saving  activity  in  the  events  of  history  (cf.  Ex  15:  1-18;  Ps  78 
and  105).  Abraham,  our  father  in  faith  (cf.  Rom  4:16;  Gal  3:7-29),  is  portrayed  as  entering  into  a 
covenant  with  God  in  a dramatic  experience  in  which  the  Lord  invited  him  to  count  the  stars  of 
the  heavens  and  promised  that  his  descendants  would  be  as  numerous.  The  experience  concluded 
with  the  appearance  of  a smoking  firepot  and  a blazing  torch  which  passed  between  the  pieces 
of  the  sacrificial  animals  which  Abraham  had  slaughtered  (cf.  Gen  15).  Moses  was  called  to  lead 
the  people  of  Israel  out  of  slavery  during  his  encounter  with  God  in  the  burning  bush  high  atop 
Mount  Horeb  (cf.  Ex  3);  subsequently,  the  entire  people  experienced  the  Lord  in  their  libera- 
tion from  Egypt  and  they  believed  in  him  (Ex  14:30-31).  The  establishment  of  the  covenant  at 
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Sinai  (Ex  19:7-21)  and  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle  (Ex  40:34-38)  are  described 
in  dramatic  experiential  terms,  while  the  consecration  of  the  temple  (2  Chr  7:1-4)  and,  in  a later 
era,  the  rediscovery  of  the  law  (Neh  8:1-12)  were  profound  communal  experiences  of  faith.  In  the 
year  of  King  Uzziah’s  death,  the  prophet  Isaiah  received  his  calling  during  a vision  of  the  throne 
of  God,  surrounded  by  angels  whose  voices  shook  the  doorposts  of  the  temple.  This  experience 
at  first  unsetded  him  as  he  felt  his  own  unworthiness  before  God’s  holiness,  but  was  followed  by 
the  realization  or  recognition  that  he  was  being  cleansed  when  an  angel  touched  his  lips  with  a 
burning  coal.  Thereafter  Isaiah  was  commissioned  to  speak  forth  God’s  word  to  the  people  (cf. 
Isa  6:1-8).  Finally,  one  can  see  the  regular  celebration  of  feasts  and  sabbaths  which  made  up  the 
cycle  of  worship  either  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  each  year  or  in  the  local  synagogue  each  week, 
as  testimonies  to  the  communal  religious  experience  of  the  people  of  Israel.  In  light  of  this,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  whole  of  Hebrews  11  recounts  the  experience  of  many  Old  Testament 
men  and  women  of  faith. 

144.  As  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  Mary  had  a profound  religious  experience  when 
encountering  the  archangel  Gabriel  who  announced  to  her  that  she  would  become  the  mother  of 
Jesus  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  set  her  on  a journey  of  faith  that  included  expe- 
riencing both  joy  and  suffering  (cf.  Lk  1:26-38,  46-56;  2:34-35).  Paul  stands  out  as  a particularly 
strong  example  of  a believer  with  intense  religious  experiences.  Apart  from  his  own  conversion 
which  we  discussed  earlier  in  this  Report,  Paul  both  mentions  his  more  mystical  experience  of 
being  ‘caught  up  to  Paradise”  (2  Cor  12:2-5),  and  recounts  at  some  length  his  sufferings  in  service 
of  the  risen  Lord  (cf.  2 Cor  11:16-33).  Throughout  his  writings  Paul  depicts  the  radical  trans- 
formation of  life  that  came  about  when  God  revealed  his  Son  to  him  (cf.  Gal  1:15).  He  states 
the  same  thing  in  a more  general  way  when  he  exclaims  that  “if  anyone  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a new 
creation;  the  old  has  gone,  the  new  has  come!”  (2  Cor  5:  17).  In  Philippians  3:4-11  Paul  looks 
back  upon  his  former  way  of  life,  rejecting  it  as  refuse  in  comparison  with  the  surpassing  worth  of 
knowing  Christ  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection.  In  the  same  passage,  he  also  refers  to  sharing 
in  Christ’s  sufferings  - an  experience  which  would  affect  a person’s  life  in  a deeply  existential  way. 

145.  The  Book  of  Acts  recounts  the  beginning  of  the  church  with  the  personal  and  communal 
experience  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Acts  2:1-21),  followed  by  reports  of  other 
groups  of  people  also  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  (cf.  Acts  4:31;  8:17;  10:44-48;  13:2).  Paul’s  con- 
verts typically  had  a life  changing  experience.  In  his  very  first  letter  he  writes:  “You  became  imita- 
tors of  us  and  of  the  Lord,  for  in  spite  of  persecution  you  received  the  word  with  joy  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit”.  He  then  relates  to  them  that  others  have  told  him  how  these  converts  from  Thes- 
salonica  “turned  to  God  from  idols,  to  serve  a living  and  true  God”  (1  Thess  1:6, 8-10). The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  offers  many  more  instances  of  Gentiles  becoming  Christians.  For  example,  11:19-24 
tells  the  story  of  Barnabas  who  saw  the  evidence  of  the  grace  of  God  at  work  in  the  lives  of  the 
new  believers  at  Antioch.  Another  example  is  found  in  Acts  16:27-34,  where  the  jailer  in  Philippi, 
together  with  his  whole  household,  is  converted  after  an  earthquake  shook  the  prison  in  which 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  praising  the  Lord  while  they  were  held  in  custody.  In  Acts  19:18-19  we 
read  of  converts  who  openly  confess  their  evil  deeds  and  even  of  some  who  had  practiced  magic 
burning  the  books  of  their  trade.  To  these  examples  we  may  add  some  passages  from  Paul’s  letters 
which  speak  about  the  faith  experience  of  the  communities  to  which  he  wrote.  In  1 Corinthians 
12:7-11  we  read  about  a variety  of  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  which  include  the  gifts  of  the  word 
of  wisdom,  the  word  of  knowledge,  faith,  healing,  miraculous  powers,  prophecy,  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  spirits,  the  ability  to  speak  in  different  kinds  of  tongues  and  the  interpretation  of 
tongues.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  mentioned  in  Galatians  5:22-23  is  so  closely  tied  to  everyday  life 
that  it  inevitably  affects  the  believer’s  experience  on  a day  to  day  basis.  The  early  Christian  commu- 
nity regularly  experienced  God’s  presence  in  worship  (cf.  Acts  2:42;  13:2;  20:7;  1 Cor  11:17-29) 
and  left  us,  as  a precious  heritage,  what  many  biblical  scholars  consider  to  be  hymns  used  during 
these  moments  of  communal  prayer  (cf.  Phil  2:5-11;  Col  1:15-20;  Eph  1:3-10;  cf.  5:18-20). 

146.  Finally,  the  Johannine  literature  corroborates  the  evidence  found  thus  far.  The  Fourth 
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Gospel  includes  a whole  series  of  personal  encounters  between  Jesus  and  individuals  in  search 
of  meaning,  fulfillment,  and  life  - Nicodemus,  the  Samaritan  woman,  the  paralytic  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  the  man  born  blind  and  others  (cf.  Jn  3:1-15;  4:4-42;  5:1-15;  9:1-41).  The  First  Letter 
of  John  typifies  the  ministry  of  the  church  in  very  experiential  terms:  “We  declare  to  you  what  was 
from  the  beginning,  what  we  have  heard,  what  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  what  we  have  looked  at 
and  touched  with  our  hands,  concerning  the  Word  of  life”  (1  Jn  1:1).  Toward  the  beginning  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  John  the  Seer  describes  his  experience  of  being  in  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  the 
Lord  on  the  Island  of  Patmos,  where  he  encounters  the  risen  Christ.  This  experience  is  so  intense 
that  he  fell  at  Christ  s feet  “as  though  dead”  (cf.  Rev  1:9-20). 

C.  Patristic  Perspectives  on  Experience  in  the  Christian  Life 

147.  In  patristic  times  many  church  Fathers  testify  to  the  experiential  dimension  of  the  lives  of 
believers.  Justin  Martyr  (c.  100- 165)  writes  that  those  who  became  Christians  received  gifts  of 
illumination  and  understanding,  counsel  and  strength,  healing  and  foreknowledge,  teaching  and 
fear  of  the  Lord  (cf.  Dialogue  with  Trypho , 39,2;  commenting  on  Is.  11:2-3).  Irenaeus  (c.130-200) 
compares  the  experience  of  becoming  a Christian  to  that  change  which  occurs  when  a wild  olive 
tree  is  pruned  and  grafted  in  such  a way  as  to  become  a fruit-bearing  olive  tree:  “when  man  is 
grafted  in  by  faith  and  receives  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  certainly  does  not  lose  the  substance  of  flesh, 
but  changes  the  quality  of  the  fruit  of  his  works,  and  receives  another  name,  showing  that  he  has 
become  changed  for  the  better,  being  now  not  [mere]  flesh  and  blood,  but  a spiritual  man,  and  is 
called  such”  ( Against  the  Heresies,  5,10,1-2).  Clement  of  Alexandria  (d.  circa  215)  underscores  the 
intellectual  dimension  of  this  experience:  “...in  illumination  what  we  receive  is  knowledge,  and 
the  end  of  knowledge  is  rest...”  {The  Instructor,  1,6).  Hippolytus’  Apostolic  Tradition , 21,  from  the 
early  Third  Century,  conveys  something  of  the  powerful  experience  which  constituted  entrance 
into  the  Christian  community  when  he  describes  how  the  candidates  for  baptism  entered  the  font 
undressed  and  were  plunged  three  times  under  the  water  after  their  threefold  profession  of  faith 
in  the  Trinity.  A late  Fourth  Century  diary  of  the  Spanish  noblewoman  Egeria  describes  in  great 
detail  how  the  entire  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem  participated  actively  in  the  various  liturgi- 
cal celebrations  during  the  week  following  Palm  Sunday  and  in  the  introduction  of  new  members 
during  the  moving  rites  of  the  Easter  vigil.  Some  quite  personal  accounts  of  experiences  can  also 
be  found.  The  prominent  biblical  scholar  Jerome  (349?-420),  for  instance,  relates  that,  although  he 
was  reared  in  a Christian  home,  it  was  only  as  a young  man  that  a profound  change  of  life  brought 
him  to  full  surrender  to  the  will  of  God.  This  conversion  took  place  in  the  wake  of  a very  serious 
illness,  during  which  he  dreamed  that  he  was  before  the  judgment  seat.  Though  he  professed  to  be 
a Christian,  he  was  repudiated  as  a follower  of  the  rhetorician  Cicero  rather  than  of  Christ.  This 
led  him  to  take  an  oath  never  to  read  a worldly  book  again.  Thus,  he  forsook  the  world  and  devoted 
himself  to  expounding  the  scriptures. 

148.  Jerome’s  influential  contemporary  Augustine  (354-430  AD)  relates  the  long  story  of  his 
conversion  in  The  Confessions.  Stories  of  the  conversions  of  others  spoke  to  his  heart  and  awakened 
in  him  the  desire  to  dedicate  himself  fully  to  God.  His  frustration  at  feeling  unable  to  let  go  of  his 
sins  culminated  in  the  well-known  scene  in  which,  while  weeping  in  his  garden  over  his  inability 
to  change,  he  suddenly  heard  the  voice  of  a child  who  repeated  the  words:  “take  and  read;  take 
and  read”.  He  immediately  opened  the  book  lying  on  the  table  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  passage 
in  Romans  13:13-14  about  leaving  behind  the  things  of  the  flesh  and  putting  on  Christ.  A great 
peace  swept  over  him  and  he  now  felt  that  he  was  able  to  live  as  a Christian.  This  experience 
became  the  decisive  turn  in  his  life  (cf.  The  Confessions , Book  VIII,  12).  Augustine  recounts  another 
powerful  religious  experience  when  he  tells  the  story  of  talking  with  his  dying  mother,  who  was 
preparing  to  return  home  from  the  Roman  port  of  Ostia  to  spend  her  final  days  and  to  be  buried  in 
her  native  city  in  Northern  Africa.  As  they  talked  together  about  the  verse  from  1 Cor  2:9,  where 
Paul  states  that  “What  no  eye  has  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  human  heart  conceived,  what  God 
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has  prepared  for  those  who  love  him,”  the  two  were  caught  up  in  an  experience  of  wonder  at  how 
great  the  joys  of  heaven  must  be,  an  experience  which  they  had  no  words  to  describe.  His  mother 
Monica  told  him  afterwards  that  she  no  longer  felt  any  need  to  return  home  before  she  died,  for 
her  true  home  was  with  the  Lord  (cf.  The  Confessions , Book  IX,  10). 

149.  The  Cappadocians  noted  the  role  of  all  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  in  Christian  experi- 
ence and  the  particular  association  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  sanctification.  Concerning  the  Trinity, 
Basil  of  Caesarea  (d.  379)  writes:  “The  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  alike  hallow,  quicken, 
enlighten,  and  comfort  [...]  by  the  Father,  and  by  the  Son  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  every  grace 
and  virtue,  guidance,  life,  consolation,  change  into  the  immortal,  the  passage  into  freedom  and  all 
other  good  things  which  come  down  to  man”  {Letters , No.  189:7).  In  his  book  On  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  same  author  writes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  “endowed  with  supreme  power  of  sanctification” 
(Chapter  18,45).  Of  those  Fathers  who  reflected  explicidy  upon  the  nature  of  religious  experience, 
perhaps  the  one  who  focused  greatest  attention  upon  it  was  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (c.  335-  c.  395). 
Reflecting  upon  some  of  the  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  own  spiritual  journey  and 
extraordinary  experiences  (2  Cor  12:  2-5),  Gregory  conceives  of  Christian  experience  as  a con- 
tinual progression  and  advance.  He  writes:  “Thus  though  the  new  grace  we  may  obtain  is  greater 
than  what  we  had  before,  it  does  not  put  a limit  on  our  final  goal;  rather,  for  those  who  are  rising  in 
perfection,  the  limit  of  the  good  that  is  attained  becomes  the  beginning  of  the  discovery  of  higher 
goods.  Thus  they  never  stop  rising,  moving  from  one  new  beginning  to  the  next,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  ever  greater  graces  is  never  limited  of  itself.  For  the  desire  of  those  who  thus  rise  never 
rests  in  what  they  can  already  understand;  but  by  an  ever  greater  and  greater  desire,  the  soul  keeps 
rising  constantly  to  another  that  lies  ahead,  and  thus  it  makes  its  way  through  ever  higher  regions 
towards  the  Transcendent,”16  who  in  his  essence  is  beyond  all  experience. 

150.  Some  texts  affirm  that  the  Spirit’s  work  embraces  both  the  interior  life  of  the  believer  and 
the  sacramental  life  of  the  church  (cf.  Tertullian,  On  Baptism , Chap.  4 [c.  198-200]).  Pentecos- 
tal and  Catholics  may  differ  about  whether  certain  rites  should  be  understood  as  sacraments  or 
ordinances,  but  they  both  appreciate  the  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Christian  life 
that  the  Fathers  recognized  and  tried  to  describe.  One  patristic  example  of  this  may  suffice.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (d.386)  in  his  Catechetical  Lectures  spoke  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  strongly  experiential 
terms:  “[...]  his  coming  is  gentle;  the  awareness  of  him  is  fragrant;  his  burden  is  most  fight;  beams 
of  fight  and  knowledge  shine  forth  before  his  coming”  (17,15).  The  same  experiential  quality 
informs  his  understanding  of  baptism:  “The  water  however  flows  round  the  outside  only,  but  the 
Spirit  baptizes  the  soul  within,  and  that  completely  [...]  why  are  you  so  amazed  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  enters  into  the  very  recesses  of  the  soul?”  (17,14). 

151.  Both  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  appreciate  the  experiential  dimension  of  faith  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  church  Fathers.  The  way  they  do  so  is  affected  by  their  theological  perspectives. 
For  example,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  offers  a text  which  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  could  both  find 
meaningful,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  might  glean  different  implications  from  it.  “Yet  [the  Holy 
Spirit]  tests  the  soul.  He  does  not  cast  his  pearls  before  swine.  If  you  play  the  hypocrite,  though  a 
human  minister  may  baptize  you  now,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  not  baptize  you.  If  you  approach  with 
faith,  however,  though  humans  minister  in  what  is  seen,  the  Holy  Spirit  bestows  what  is  unseen” 
{Catechetical  Lectures , 36).  Catholics  appreciate  in  such  a text  the  continuities  of  church  order 
and  sacramental  fife,  and  the  bestowal  of  grace  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  baptism.  Pentecostals 
appreciate  especially  the  charismatic  dimensions  evident  in  this  passage,  as  well  as  the  freedom 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Spirit  evidenced  in  this  and  in  many  other  texts  from  the  ancient  church. 

D.  Contemporary  Reflections  on  Experience  in  the  Christian  Life 

152.  With  this  biblical  and  patristic  account  as  background,  we  turn  now  to  describing  ways  in 

16.  Gregory  of  Nyssa’s  Mystical  Writings,  edited  and  translated  by  Herbert  Mursillo,  Crestwood,  NY:  St.  Vladi- 
mir's Seminary  Press,  1979,  poem  no.  2800. 
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which  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  today  understand  experience.  In  particular  we  reflect  on  the  role 
of  experience  in  becoming  a Christian,  then  on  experiencing  Christian  life  in  community,  after 
which  we  outline  some  convergences  and  challenges  to  be  faced.  While  we  initially  developed 
our  contemporary  reflections  on  experience  separately,  our  subsequent  conversations  pointed  us 
increasingly  to  the  fact  that  we  share  much  more  in  common  than  we  originally  imagined.  For 
clarity,  we  chose  to  keep  these  reflections  separate;  however,  it  is  our  hope  that  what  we  have  in 
common  will  quickly  become  apparent  to  our  readers  as  well. 

1 . The  Role  of  Experience  in  Becoming  a Christian 

a.  A Pentecostal  Perspective 

153.  When  an  adult  becomes  a Christian  the  process  begins  within  the  heart  of  the  person  who 
is  drawn  to  God  in  any  number  of  ways.  The  inquirer  is  welcomed  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  created  a thirst  for  salvation  that  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  waters  of  eternal  life. 
While  Pentecostals  generally  speak  of  conversion  and  repentance  as  taking  place  at  the  beginning 
of  a process,  inquiry  into  what  is  required  to  become  a Christian  is  typically  met  by  an  invitation 
to  respond  to  the  Gospel,  hospitality,  and  instruction.  These  factors  are  intended  to  start  the  can- 
didate on  the  way  through  a deeper  process  of  conversion,  faith,  and  sanctification  by  nurturing  an 
awareness  of  God’s  love  and  the  good  news  of  redemption  leading  to  newness  of  life.  It  involves 
turning  from  sin  and  deliverance  from  evil  as  the  candidate  is  introduced  to  the  demands  of  the 
Gospel. 

154.  Pentecostals  would  normally  regard  repentance  and  conversion  as  having  strong  experi- 
ential dimensions.  For  them,  conversion  entails  a decisive  break  brought  about  by  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  There  is,  or  should  be,  a clear  ‘before’  and  ‘after’  in  the  biography  of  the  convert.  Many 
Pentecostal  believers  can  pinpoint  the  moment  when  and  where  they  were  converted  and  typically 
have  a vivid  recollection  of  their  baptism  in  water.  Ideally,  these  elements  of  Christian  Initiation 
are  consciously  experienced  and  remembered  as  highly  significant  events  in  the  life  of  the  believer. 
Pentecostals  argue  that  a mere  intellectual  assent  even  when  manifested  in  a memorized  form  on 
a regular  basis  such  as  the  repetition  of  the  Creed,  may  give  inadequate  expression  to  Christian 
faith  in  light  of  the  New  Testament  where  conversion  is  seen  as  a life  changing  experience.  Such  a 
confession  must  also  be  enabled  or  quickened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor  12:3). 

155.  Affective  experiences  in  conversion  are  highly  valued  and  expected  by  Pentecostals,  but 
they  are  not  regarded  as  necessary  for  salvation.  Pentecostal  preachers  often  encourage  the  people 
in  the  pew  to  ‘stand  on  the  Word’  or  to  ‘take  it  by  faith’  that  they  are  saved.  Even  if  there  are  no 
feelings  or  manifestations,  the  individual  is  being  encouraged  to  assume  a posture  of  faith  in  the 
promise  of  God:  “Whoever  believes  [in  me]  has  eternal  life”  ( Jn  6:47).  Salvation  is  not  dependent 
upon  what  the  convert  experiences  at  the  moment  of  conversion.  It  is  rooted  in  the  will  of  God, 
who  has  the  express  will  that  people  come  to  him  by  trusting  in  Jesus  Christ  for  the  forgiveness 
and  remission  of  sins,  and  are  thereby  saved  (cf.  1 Tim  2:1-7).  To  this  end  Christ  came  into  the 
world  as  1 Timothy  1:15  teaches.  In  the  verses  preceding  this  text  it  becomes  clear  that  Paul’s 
conversion  is  a matter  of  God  showing  him  mercy  and  grace  that  “overflowed. . .with  faith  and  love 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus”  (1  Tim  1:14).  For  Pentecostals  the  experiential  dimension  of  conversion 
is  very  important.  However,  it  is  more  important  that  there  be  a profound  change  in  the  way  the 
new  believer  lives  his  or  her  life.  (cf.  Jn  15:5;  Col  1:3-6,  Gal  5:22-23). 

156.  In  comparison  to  the  early  period  of  the  Pentecostal  movement,  it  is  now  much  more 
common  that  people  come  to  faith  in  Christ  through  a gradual  process.  Often  this  is  the  case  with 
children  or  young  people  who  have  grown  up  in  Pentecostal  churches.  Such  a gradual  develop- 
ment of  faith  in  Christ  is  also  generally  recognized  as  a valid  conversion  even  though  its  experien- 
tial dimension  might  be  less  dramatic.  Yet,  it  is  expected  that  a believer  will  at  some  point  profess 
his  or  her  faith  openly  and  declare  his  or  her  readiness  to  follow  Jesus.  Often  this  is  expressed 
within  the  context  of  discipleship  in  preparation  for  water  baptism. 
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157.  The  example  of  the  conversion  of  the  household  of  Cornelius  in  Acts  10  is  part  of  the 
Pentecostal  global  experience.  Conversions  of  entire  families  or  communities  are  not  uncommon 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  However,  Pentecostals  maintain  a concern  that  such  group  conversions 
include  at  some  point  a personal  profession  of  faith.  Appreciation  of  contemporary  parallels  to 
household  conversions  as  reported  in  Acts  10  may  be  hindered  by  individualistic  tendencies  in  the 
wider  culture.  Nevertheless  Pentecostals  are  attentive  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  social  networks 
beyond  the  individualized  self,  recognizing  that  personal  decisions  are  often  assisted  by  relations 
with  friends,  family,  and  other  persons. 

b.  A Catholic  Perspective 

158.  In  Catholic  understanding  conversion  to  Christ  and  incorporation  into  his  church  entail  a 
rich  variety  of  experiences  manifested  both  by  the  inner  workings  of  Gods  grace  in  a person  and 
the  ecclesial  mediation  of  grace  in  the  preparation  for,  and  the  administration  and  reception  of  the 
sacraments  of  initiation — baptism,  confirmation  and  eucharist. 

159.  When  an  adult  becomes  a Christian  the  process  begins  within  the  heart  of  the  person  who 
is  drawn  to  God  in  any  number  of  ways.  From  the  church’s  perspective  the  inquirer  is  welcomed 
with  the  assumption  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  created  a thirst  for  salvation  that  can  only  be  satisfied 
by  the  waters  of  eternal  life.  Inquiry  is  met  by  hospitality  and  instruction  in  the  faith  that  becomes 
ritually  formalized  when  one  enters  the  catechumenate,  which  is  intended  to  take  the  person 
deeper  into  the  process  of  conversion  and  faith  by  nurturing  an  awareness  of  God’s  love  and 
the  good  news  of  redemption  leading  to  newness  of  life.  This  also  involves  turning  from  sin  and 
deliverance  from  evil  as  the  candidate  undergoes  the  scrutinies  (questions  directed  to  the  motiva- 
tions of  the  candidate)  in  order  to  prepare  him  or  her  to  fully  profess  the  faith  by  reception  of  the 
creed.  This  journey  constitutes  an  existential  introduction  to  the  faith  and  life  of  the  church  in  the 
companionship  of  the  catechumens  with  their  sponsors  and  catechists.  Catholics  understand  this 
process  as  essential  preparation  for  baptism.  The  Catholic  Church  takes  its  responsibility  in  the 
conversion  process  very  seriously.  This  is  reflected  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church , which 
we  cite  because  it  is  the  fruit  of  a worldwide  reflection  of  bishops,  theologians  and  faithful,  which 
officially  describes  the  understanding  of  the  faith  as  implemented  in  pastoral  practices  all  around 
the  world.  It  notes  that  “catechumens  should  be  properly  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  salvation 
and  the  practice  of  the  evangelical  virtues,  and  they  should  be  introduced  into  the  life  of  faith, 
liturgy,  and  charity  of  the  People  of  God  by  successive  sacred  rites”  ( CCC  1248). 

160.  For  the  majority  of  Catholics,  Christian  Initiation  begins  with  infant  baptism.  As  for 
adults,  baptism  is  the  beginning  of  new  life  since,  being  “[bjorn  with  a fallen  human  nature  and 
tainted  by  original  sin,  children  also  have  a need  of  the  new  birth  in  baptism  to  be  freed  from  the 
power  of  darkness  and  brought  into  the  realm  of  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God”.  In  this 
respect  infant  baptism  manifests  the  “sheer  gratuitousness  of  the  grace  of  salvation”  ( CCC  1250). 
Therefore,  Catholic  parents  are  encouraged  to  have  their  children  baptized  shortly  after  birth.  The 
new  life  in  Christ  received  in  baptism  must  be  nourished  and  developed  through  the  religious 
example,  formation,  and  education  provided  by  their  parents,  godparents,  families  and  church 
community.  This  constitutes  a post-baptismal  catechumenate  that  is  required  for  the  “necessary 
flowering  of  baptismal  grace  in  personal  growth”  ( CCC  1231).  The  normal  pattern  entails  the 
eventual  preparation  necessary  for  the  initial  reception  of  the  sacraments  of  reconciliation,  eucha- 
rist and  confirmation  at  the  appropriate  ages.  Many  Catholics  will  testify  that  their  first  holy  com- 
munion during  childhood  was  a very  important  and  moving  event  as  well  as  a personal  religious 
experience.  By  late  adolescence  most  Catholics  will  have  completed  their  full  Christian  Initia- 
tion through  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  of  confirmation.  This  is  the  norm  for  Catholics  who 
observe  the  Latin  or  Roman  Rite.  Eastern  Catholics  who  follow  the  Byzantine  or  other  Eastern 
Rites  receive  the  sacraments  of  confirmation  or  chrismation  and  eucharist  together  with  baptism, 
their  formation  being  subsequent  to  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  of  initiation  as  infants. 

161.  Since  Catholics  experience  sacraments  as  mediating  the  presence  and  power  of  God,  so 
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too,  in  Christian  Initiation  the  new  converts  experience  the  opening  of  their  hearts  and  imagina- 
tion through  the  rite  of  baptism  that  entails  words,  gestures,  actions,  and  the  use  of  the  signs  and 
symbols  of  the  cosmos  and  social  life.  Thus  water,  oil,  fire,  light,  white  garments,  and  the  laying  on 
of  hands  all  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  entering  into  the  joy  of  salvation.  Furthermore  the  expe- 
rience of  new  life  in  Christ  and  in  the  church  is  deepened  by  the  gathered  assembly’s  prayerful 
participation  in  the  liturgical  rite  and  by  their  welcoming  of  the  baptized  into  the  fellowship  and 
family  of  the  faith  community.  Most  adult  catechumens  receive  the  sacraments  of  initiation  dur- 
ing the  Easter  vigil  following  the  final  stages  of  the  conversion  process  that  took  place  during  the 
season  of  Lent.  This  is  a graced  period  for  Catholic  parishes  since  Lenten  penance  and  the  prepa- 
ration for  Easter  invites  an  intense  spiritual  engagement  by  Catholics  culminating  in  the  renewal 
of  their  baptismal  promises  on  Easter  Sunday.  In  other  words,  Catholics  are  called  to  relive  and 
deepen  their  Christian  conversion  every  year  during  these  liturgical  seasons. 

162.  In  baptism  one  receives  the  grace  of  justification,  that  is,  sanctifying  grace  that  inwardly 
transforms  the  person.  The  church  nurtures  the  inward  transformation  of  the  newly  baptized  in 
the  instruction  that  follows  baptism.  This  “mystagogy”  entails  a rich  program  of  further  doctrinal 
formation  and  introduction  to  the  spiritual  and  liturgical  life  of  the  Christian  community  that  is 
given  during  the  period  after  one  has  received  the  sacraments  of  initiation.  The  renewed  Rite  of 
Christian  Initiation  of  Adults,  drawn  from  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  church,  is  intended  to  guide 
the  person  as  “a  new  creature,  an  adopted  [child]  of  God,  who  has  become  a partaker  of  the  divine 
nature,  member  of  Christ  and  co-heir  with  him,  and  a temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  ( CCC  1265). 
Baptismal  experience  helps  a person  to  grow  in  faith,  hope  and  love  towards  God,  to  live  under 
the  prompting  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  mature  in  holiness.  Adults  also  receive  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  during  their  initiation,  that  is,  “the  special  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  once 
granted  to  the  aposdes  on  the  day  of  Pentecost”  ( CCC  1302).  This  increases  the  grace  of  baptism 
such  that  their  sense  of  divine  filiation  or  adoption  is  deepened,  their  union  with  Christ  is  more 
firm,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  increase,  the  bond  with  the  church  is  more  perfect,  and  by  the 
special  strength  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  are  enabled  to  witness  to  Christ  by  word  and  action  (cf. 
CCC  1303).  Reception  of  the  eucharist  in  ‘first  communion  is  a sharing  in  the  sacrament  of  inti- 
mate union  with  Christ  that  “preserves,  increases,  and  renews  the  life  of  grace  received  at  baptism.” 
As  “the  bread  for  our  pilgrimage  until  the  moment  of  death”  ( CCC  1392),  the  eucharist  grants  the 
necessary  nourishment  for  continued  growth  in  Christian  life. 

163.  The  spiritual,  affective,  and  aesthetic  dimensions  of  Christian  Initiation  therefore  com- 
municate the  wonder  and  awe  of  communion  with  God,  who  is  all  holy  and  yet  shares  the  divine 
glory  with  us.  These  serve  as  a gateway  into  Christian  discipleship,  the  pursuit  of  holiness  and  “a 
vital  and  personal  relationship  with  the  living  and  true  God”  ( CCC  2558). 

2.  Experiencing  Christian  Life  in  Community 

a.  A Pentecostal  Perspective 

164.  For  Pentecostals  the  experiential  aspect  of  faith  is  not  limited  to  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  New  Christians  are  taught  to  seek  the  Lord  daily  in  prayer  and  Scripture  reading,  and  for 
guidance  in  their  lives.  They  also  are  invited  to  pray  fervendy  in  times  of  need  with  their  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  assembled  community.  They  are  encouraged  to  participate  as  often  as  possible  in 
the  activities  of  the  congregation  and  to  be  involved  in  some  form  of  ministry  to  those  who  are  in 
need.  Since  the  initiation  of  the  movement  a century  ago,  Pentecostals  have  been  socially  active 
throughout  the  world  with  orphanages,  distribution  of  food  and  clothing,  sheltering  the  home- 
less and  other  forms  of  alleviating  social  need.  Increasingly  they  are  engaging  in  government  by 
creating  awareness  as  well  as  serving  in  office  where  this  is  possible,  endeavoring  to  address  ethical 
and  social  issues.  There  is  an  increasing  recognition  among  Pentecostals  as  they  grow  in  numbers 
that  they  have  a political  responsibility  as  Christians  to  use  their  influence  for  the  good  of  society. 
Coming  to  Christ  in  faith  should  be  demonstrated  or  practiced  in  all  aspects  of  the  daily  life. 
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Pentecostals  understand  grace  as  penetrating  the  whole  of  the  Christian  life  in  such  a way 
that  God  actively  transforms  the  individual  believer.  This  infusion  of  grace  enables  the  Christian 
to  be  open  to  the  things  of  God,  to  manifest  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  5:22-25),  and  to  give  an 
enthusiastic  response  to  all  of  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  transformation  comes  about 
when  an  openness  toward  the  things  of  God  and  a readiness  to  respond  to  Gods  call  becomes 
apparent.  It  comes  when  an  individual  approaches  God  as  a result  of  the  wooing  or  striving  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  described  well  in  the  gospel  hymn,  “Just  as  I Am  without  One  Plea.”  God  takes 
people  just  as  they  are,  in  all  their  humanity  and  sinfulness,  with  all  of  their  strengths  and  all  of 
their  weaknesses,  and  begins  to  develop  them  step  by  step  into  the  people  they  have  been  called  to 
become.  Along  the  way,  through  the  enablement  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  the  very 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  5:22-25)  are  evidence,  they  are  transformed  into  the  image  of  the  Lord  (2 
Cor  3:18). 

Pentecostals  speak  openly  about  the  role  that  experience  plays  within  their  lives  as  Christians. 
They  frequently  speak  of  sensing  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  of  experiencing  both  personal  and 
corporate  encounters  with  God.  They  do  not  take  these  experiences  lightly,  but  recognize  the  gra- 
cious character  of  all  manifestations  of  the  Divine  - human  encounter.  At  times  these  experiences 
may  lead  them  to  periods  of  profound  reverence,  of  reflective  silence,  times  when  a “holy  hush” 
might  descend  upon  them  as  God  comes  into  their  midst.  On  other  occasions,  they  may  shout, 
or  cry,  or  dance,  or  sing,  or  speak  in  a tongue,  or  be  moved  to  exhibit  some  other  manifestation. 
Always,  however,  they  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  their  response  depends  first  and  foremost  upon 
Gods  presence  among  them,  a manifestation  of  His  grace  extended  toward  them  unilaterally. 

For  Pentecostals,  spiritual  experience  may  give  way  to  both  individual  and  ecclesial  expressions. 
Public  confession  of  sin,  prayer,  and  the  anointing  of  the  sick,  as  well  as  charismatic  manifesta- 
tions intended  to  edify  the  people  of  God  are  all  examples  of  this  within  the  corporate  setting.  So, 
too,  do  marriage  and  ordination,  when  celebrated  within  and  by  the  community  of  faith,  suggest 
manifestations  of  grace  that  point  toward  this  life  together.  They  also  recognize  the  various  gifts 
that  are  given  to  individuals  who  bring  them  to  the  body  as  it  is  gathered  or  take  them  to  the  world 
around  them.  For  most  Pentecostals,  the  willingness  of  God  to  use  them  for  His  glory  is  clear 
evidence  that  God  is  working  in  their  lives.  For  some,  it  provides  an  assurance  of  their  salvation. 
Pentecostals  recognize  the  limits  of  such  reasoning,  but  readily  acknowledge  that  God  is  always 
gracious,  often  generous,  and  eagerly  forgiving  in  the  everyday  realities  of  life. 

Pentecostal  life  is  not  confined  to  time  spent  together  in  common  prayer,  fellowship,  and  wor- 
ship. Through  the  way  each  person  lives  the  gospel,  as  representatives  of  the  Christian  community, 
they  extend  the  impact  of  the  Christian  community  into  the  secular  world.  Pentecostals  typically 
offer  this  service  without  public  fanfare,  often,  but  not  always,  preferring  to  work  for  such  benefits 
as  human  dignity,  health  and  welfare,  and  the  common  good,  behind  the  scenes.  In  recent  years, 
the  impact  they  are  having,  particularly  in  the  developing  world,  has  gained  growing  recognition.17 
As  a result,  it  can  be  said  that  not  only  do  they  share  with  Catholics  the  call  to  evangelize  individu- 
als, but  they  are  also  interested  in  evangelizing  culture  and  pursuing  peace  and  justice. 

Given  their  Restorationist  view  of  history,  eschatology  has  played  a significant  role  within 
Pentecostalism.  Their  belief  that  they  are  participating  in  the  “Latter  Rain”  prophesied  in  Joel  2:23 
and  that  they  are  living  in  “the  last  days”  (Acts  2:17),  has  led  them  to  place  mission  and  evangelism 
at  the  center  of  their  existence.  Their  view  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  both  present  and  yet  coming 
has  led  them  to  view  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  as  the  Comforter  sent  from  above  (Jn  14:16-17, 
25-26;  15:26;  16:7-14),  the  One  who  sanctifies  them  (Rom  15:16),  or  even  the  One  who  empow- 
ers them  through  the  distribution  of  various  charisms  (1  Cor  12:11),  but  also  as  a “down  payment” 


17.  The  recent  study,  “Spirit  and  Power:  A 10-Country  Survey  of  Pentecostals,”  conducted  by  the  Pew  Forum, 
may  be  accessed  online  at  http://pewforum.org/publications/surveys/pentecostals-06.pdf:  Donald  E. 
Miller  and  Tetsunao  Yamamori,  Global  Pentecostalism:  The  New  Face  of  Christian  Social  Engagement  Berkeley, 
CA:  University  of  California  Press,  2007. 
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or  “guarantee”  (2  Cor  1:22)  of  its  future  blessings,  while  providing  power  necessary  for  them  to 
fulfill  their  calling  between  the  times  (Acts  1:8).  They  look  forward,  with  hope,  to  the  consumma- 
tion, when  “every  knee  shall  bow”  and  “every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father”  (Phil  2:10-11). 

170.  Pentecostals  are  convinced  that  it  is  important  for  believers  to  seek  the  Baptism  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  For  some  this  event  is  preceded  by  an  experience  of  sanctification,  a breakthrough  or 
definite  work  of  God  to  enable  them  to  live  a holy  life  and  prepare  them  for  Baptism  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  While  most  Pentecostal  denominations  do  not  teach  that  there  is  a separate  experience  of 
sanctification,  all  of  them  agree  that  growth  in  holiness  is  an  important  life-long  process.  The  Holy 
Spirit  gives  the  power  by  which  the  believer  can  mature  in  holiness  and  the  strength  for  ministry. 
Most  Pentecostals  testify  of  the  wonderful  experience  of  speaking  in  tongues  when  they  were 
baptized  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  believers  are  admonished  to  give  witness  both  to  the  assembled 
believers  as  well  as  to  those  outside  the  fellowship  concerning  what  the  Lord  has  done  in  their 
lives.  To  the  congregation  these  testimonies  are  edifying  to  their  personal  faith.  The  manifestations 
of  the  Spirit,  as  mentioned  by  Paul  in  1 Corinthians  12:7-11,  are  understood  to  be  spontaneous 
workings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  community  using  individual  believers  as  He  wills  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  whole  community.  In  Pentecostal  churches  believers  often  have  spiritual  mentors 
who  guide  them  in  their  spiritual  life.  They  believe  that  the  Gospel  touches  all  of  human  existence, 
and  therefore  there  is  an  increasing  attention  given  to  psychological  problems,  as  well  as  psycho- 
social problems  and  medical  needs.  Thus  while  they  continue  to  believe  and  practice  divine  healing 
without  hesitation,  Pentecostal  churches  are  increasingly  adding  psychological  and  health  care 
professionals  to  their  staffs  to  help  with  such  matters. 

171.  Pentecostal  gatherings  take  place  in  a variety  of  forms,  including  large  worship  and  cel- 
ebration services,  evangelistic  services,  prayer  and  testimony  meetings,  Bible  studies,  and  small 
groups.  Within  the  growing  diversity  of  a century  old  movement  there  are  varieties  of  worship 
styles  representing  the  whole  spectrum  from  very  demonstrative  to  more  contemplative  and  quiet 
forms  of  worship.  An  interesting  aspect  of  the  movement  is  the  inclusion  of  cultural  elements 
that  promote  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  especially  clear  on  the  mission  field.  While  they 
remain  uncompromising  as  to  the  content  of  the  Christian  message  and  the  moral  convictions  it 
engenders,  they  have  often  included  cultural  elements  such  as  rhythmic  dancing  in  worship  and 
indigenous  forms  of  music.  Many  Pentecostals  throughout  the  world  embrace  new  styles  of  music, 
new  techniques  of  communication  and  generally  employ  new  technical  aides  as  soon  as  they 
become  available  to  them.  In  addition  there  is  a growing  openness  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  among 
churches  outside  Pentecostal  circles,  for  example  literary  works  from  other  Christian  traditions 
are  read  and  cherished.  Not  only  traditional  hymns  and  gospel  songs  but  other  genres  of  music  are 
incorporated  into  their  worship  services  and  spirituality.  While  recognizing  this  openness,  there 
is  however,  a strong  resistance  to  anything  that  is  perceived  as  harmful  for  Christian  life,  identity 
and  mission.  This  particularly  concerns  those  developments  in  society  and  culture  that  are  detri- 
mental to  spiritual  and  moral  life.  Pentecostals  are  cautious  in  regards  to  ecumenism.  Although 
they  recognize  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  other  Christian  traditions,  and  enter  into  fellowship  with 
them,  they  are  hesitant  to  embrace  these  movements  wholeheartedly  for  fear  of  losing  their  own 
ecclesial  identity  or  compromising  their  traditional  positions. 

172.  The  communal  participation,  expectation,  and  openness  for  Gods  manifest  presence  in  Pen- 
tecostal worship  allows  for  spontaneous  expressions  and  actions  not  clearly  part  of  a traditional  prac- 
tice. Past  and  present  examples  include  shaking’,  rolling’,  ‘falling’,  ‘dancing’,  and  ‘resting’  in  the  Spirit. 
Experiences  such  as  these  may  be  found  in  the  Bible.  They  are  openly  embraced  by  some  Pentecostals 
and  rejected  by  others.  Most  Pentecostals  accept  such  experiences,  but  stress  the  importance  of  a life  of 
faith  that  is  not  overly  dependent  on  them.  In  every  case  there  is  a need  for  careful  discernment  recog- 
nizing that  what  is  exceptional  should  not  be  declared  the  rule.  Such  experiences  are  not  to  be  sought 
after  as  if  they  were  goals  in  themselves.  Their  purpose  is  to  bring  the  believer  closer  to  God.  The 
Christian  life  should  thrive  on  faith,  trust  in  God  and  in  the  salvation  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ. 
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173.  To  partake  in  practices  which  nurture  the  faith  of  both  the  individual  and  the  believing 
community  is  a standard  part  of  the  life  of  Pentecostal  believers.  In  their  meetings  there  is  an 
inherent  hunger  to  experience  together  the  presence  and  power  of  God.  Pentecostal  services  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  whole  congregation  to  participate.  They  are  often  marked  with  lively 
worship;  sometimes  loud  simultaneous  prayer,  personal  testimony,  giving,  and  passionate  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God.  All  of  this  is  accompanied  by  frequent  songs  of  heartfelt  music,  the  style 
of  which  varies  from  culture  to  culture.  It  is  common  in  Pentecostal  meetings  to  give  an  “altar 
call,”  a time  for  people  to  come  forward  for  repentance,  for  healing,  deliverance,  prayer  for  special 
needs,  or  to  be  baptized  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Participation  in  the  charismata  is  open  to  all  members 
of  the  congregation.  This  is  one  way  Pentecostals  exercise  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  (cf.  1 Pet 
2:9-10).  They  believe  that  all  members  of  the  congregation  have  something  to  contribute  and  no 
one  is  excluded  from  doing  the  Lords  work. 

174.  Other  aspects  of  communal  worship  include  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  baptism 
and,  in  some  denominations,  the  washing  of  feet.  Special  services  are  held  to  ordain  ministers,  to 
send  out  missionaries,  to  dedicate  buildings,  and  to  celebrate  weddings  and  to  conduct  funerals. 
Church  services  often  include  special  ceremonies  where  infants  or  children  are  dedicated  to  God 
with  special  prayers  of  blessing.  The  joyful  celebration  of  the  dedication  of  children  is  not  viewed 
as  effecting  regeneration,  but  as  an  expression  of  the  faith  of  the  parents  and  the  congregation  it  is 
a word  of  blessing  spoken  over  the  child’s  life,  an  apprehension  of  the  promised,  special  consecra- 
tion of  the  child  (1  Cor  7:14)  as  well  as  the  commitment  of  the  entire  congregation  to  help  rear 
children  in  such  a way  as  to  enable  them  also  to  embrace  the  faith.  An  important  dimension  to 
each  meeting  is  the  time  of  fellowship,  often  including  refreshments  or  a meal.  All  of  this  testifies 
to  the  interpersonal  and  communal  dimension  of  the  Pentecostal  faith. 

b.  A Catholic  Perspective 

175.  Religious  experience  has  been  cherished  in  the  church  throughout  her  history.  In  the  earliest 
centuries,  the  church  Fathers  not  only  witness  to  the  presence  of  experience  in  worship,  everyday 
discipleship,  prayer  and  mysticism  but  also  provide  the  earliest  theological  reflection  about  it.  The 
various  and  venerated  traditions  of  spirituality  which  appeared  over  the  course  of  the  ages  often 
began  with  the  charisms  of  the  founders  of  religious  orders  and  lay  spiritual  movements.  In  gen- 
eral, such  movements  were  welcomed  and  encouraged  as  expressions  of  the  vitality  of  life  in  the 
Spirit.  At  the  same  time,  precisely  because  of  their  importance  as  potential  responses  to  a genuine 
experience  of  God’s  grace,  the  church  always  sought  prudently  to  “test  everything”  (cf.  1 Thess 
5:21)  in  order  to  discern  the  authenticity  of  new  movements  and  popular  devotions.  Such  testing 
led  to  the  resistance  or  correction  of  some  initiatives,  especially  those  which  themselves  resisted 
integration  into  the  life  of  the  wider  community,  with  its  visible  order  of  sacraments  and  ministry 
in  apostolic  succession.  At  times,  such  caution  proved  overly  zealous  and  developments  that  were 
eventually  recognized  as  genuine  responses  to  the  initiatives  of  the  Spirit  were  at  first  resisted, 
gaining  acceptance  only  when  their  authenticity  was  proven  after  a period  of  patient  endurance. 
As  the  Catholic  Church  was  entering  the  period  of  modernity,  vigilance  about  the  potential  dan- 
ger of  subjective  experience  sometimes  took  a rather  exaggerated  form  in  the  neo- scholastic  theol- 
ogy of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  which  ventured  the  position  that  grace 
was  not  a matter  of  psychological  awareness  at  all.  Nevertheless,  popular  devotions,  by  which  the 
faithful  either  individually  or  communally  gave  more  focused  attention  to  one  or  another  aspect 
of  Christian  faith  or  practice,  continued  to  flourish,  as  was  the  case  early  on  in  Christian  history. 

176.  Recent  decades  have  seen  a renewed  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  experience  in 
Catholic  theology  that  helped  initiate  and  has  flowed  from  the  Second  Vatican  Council  (1962- 
1965).  Additionally,  many  new  ecclesial  movements  including  recent  movements  of  spiritual 
and  charismatic  renewal  have  emphasized  the  role  of  experience  in  Christian  life.  A Catholic 
understanding  of  experience  will  be  informed  by  this  long  history  as  well  as  by  the  distinctive 
Catholic  theology  of  grace. 
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177.  The  Catholic  understanding  of  grace  in  fact  lends  itself  to  a holistic  accounting  of  God’s 
work  in  the  believer  throughout  the  Christian  life.  This  means  that  God  is  present  and  active  in  a 
persons  life  resulting  in  his  or  her  actual  transformation.  This  transformation  includes  a disposi- 
tion, an  ongoing  process  in  one’s  life,  as  well  as  the  readiness  to  respond  to  God’s  call  in  particular 
moments.  The  fruit  of  grace  is  evident  through  growth  in  virtue,  i.e.,  “the  habitual  and  firm  dis- 
position to  do  good”  ( CCC  1803).  The  theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope  and  love  enable  ongoing 
communion  with  God  and  can  be  exercised  in  prayer  and  service  to  the  Lord  and  love  for  one’s 
neighbor.  The  moral  life  is  also  enabled  by  the  development  and  practice  of  what  are  known  as  the 
four  cardinal  virtues — prudence,  justice,  temperance  and  fortitude.  The  principle  of  grace  perfect- 
ing nature  is  very  important  in  Catholic  understanding.  God  takes  us  where  we  are  with  our  own 
temperaments  and  talents  and  perfects  them  at  a supernatural  level  by  both  healing  the  effects  of 
sin  in  one’s  life  and  elevating  one  to  participate  in  the  divine  life  such  that  Christian  virtue  exceeds 
what  is  possible  at  the  natural  level  alone — for  example,  not  only  to  love  one’s  friends  but  one’s 
enemies  as  well.  The  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit — both  those  that  sanctify  the  person  and  those  that 
edify  the  community  ( charismata ) — remind  us  that  the  call  to  Christian  perfection,  understood  as 
the  fullness  of  charity,  requires  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  present  in  the  Christian  life  for 
both  holiness  and  mission. 

178.  The  rich  experiential  tone  of  the  Christian  life  has  always  been  evident  in  the  spiritual  tra- 
ditions of  the  church.  Experiences  of  spiritual  consolation  such  as  an  awareness  of  God’s  presence 
that  increases  faith,  hope  and  love  are  interpreted  not  as  the  assurance  of  salvation  but  as  evidence 
that  God  is  at  work  in  one’s  life.  Such  experiences  can  be  quite  powerful,  even  moving  the  recipi- 
ent to  tears  and  ecstasy.  Catholics  also  believe  that  “grace  escapes  our  experience  and  cannot  be 
known  except  by  faith”  ( CCC  2005).  This  means  that  God’s  grace  exceeds  our  experience  of  it  and 
is  present  even  when  we  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  in  both  the  consolations  and  desolations  of  the 
spiritual  life,  in  the  raptures  of  exaltation  and  in  the  wilderness  of  what  is  called  the  dark  night  of 
the  soul,  and  most  of  all  in  the  everyday  realities  of  life. 

179.  The  communal  dimension  of  experience  informs  all  aspects  of  Catholic  spiritual  life.  Spir- 
itual experience  has  a distinct  ecclesial  shape  to  it.  The  sacramental  and  liturgical  life  of  the  church 
is  the  primary  way  in  which  all  Catholics  are  formed  in  the  Christian  life.  Sacraments  mediate 
grace  within  the  context  of  the  church’s  liturgy,  that  is,  the  community  at  prayer.  The  social  dimen- 
sion of  human  life  is  intrinsic  to  the  sacraments  in  that  they  always  entail  celebrations  with  others. 
We  have  already  discussed  the  sacraments  of  initiation  of  which  the  eucharist  continues  as  the 
ongoing  nourishment  of  the  Christian  community.  The  sacraments  of  reconciliation  and  anoint- 
ing of  the  sick  minister  to  the  believer  in  need.  Reconciliation  or  penance  is  especially  important 
as  the  ongoing  sacrament  of  Christian  conversion  whereby  the  believer  discovers  the  wonders  of 
God’s  healing  grace  as  one  comes  to  more  deeply  recognize  the  poverty  of  one’s  sinfulness  and 
experiences  the  joy  of  being  a holy  penitent.  The  sacraments  of  matrimony  and  holy  orders  grace 
one  for  a state  in  life. 

180.  The  sacraments  are  the  foundation  of  communal  life  and  experience  within  Catholicism. 
However,  a rich  variety  of  popular  devotions  has  developed,  diverse  in  content  and  style,  both 
reflecting  the  wealth  of  the  socio-cultural  sensibilities  of  believers  and  requiring  guidance  by  lead- 
ers at  local,  regional  and  universal  levels  so  as  to  ensure  their  conformity  to  the  one  Gospel  and 
the  one  faith  which  unites  the  whole  community.  Common  life  and  spiritual  friendship,  includ- 
ing the  profound  relationships  some  Catholics  have  with  their  confessors  and  spiritual  directors, 
highlight  the  fact  that  the  Christian  journey  is  undertaken  with  others.  Religious  congregations 
comprised  of  those  who  vow  to  live  according  to  the  Gospel  counsels  of  poverty,  chastity  and 
obedience  after  the  example  of  Jesus  (poverty:  Mt  8:20;  19:21;  2 Cor  8:9;  chastity:  Mt  19:12;  cf. 
1 Cor  7:32-35;  obedience:  Jn  4,34;  5:30;  Heb  10:7,  Phil  2:8)  constitute  yet  another  common  way 
of  life  undertaken  together  as  disciples  of  the  Lord.  Discipleship,  however,  is  not  limited  to  such 
forms  of  consecrated  life. 
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181.  The  life  of  the  laity  in  Catholic  families  and  parishes  as  well  as  their  vocation  to  live  the 
gospel  in  the  secular  world  underscores  the  presence  of  Christian  community  in  the  domestic 
sphere,  in  the  parish  congregation,  and  in  the  engagement  of  the  people  of  God  in  society  Indeed 
“the  world  thus  becomes  the  place  and  the  means  for  the  lay  faithful  to  fulfill  their  Christian 
vocation  because  the  world  itself  is  destined  to  glorify  God  the  Father  in  Christ”  (John  Paul  II, 
Apostolic  Exhortation  On  the  Vocation  and  Mission  of  the  Lay  Faithful  15).  Hence,  for  the  laity,  who 
comprise  the  vast  majority  of  Catholics,  discipleship  in  community  is  intended  to  permeate  all  the 
dimensions  of  their  spiritual  lives.  It  is  experienced  in  marriage,  which  the  church  proclaims  as 
“an  efficacious  sign  of  Christ’s  presence”  ( CCC  1613),  and  in  the  family  as  the  “domestic  church” 
and  “the  primary  place  of  ‘humanization  for  the  person  and  society”  ( Vocation  and  Mission  of  the 
Lay  Faithful  40).  It  is  lived  in  the  parish  where  the  laity’s  ecclesial  participation  manifests  itself  in 
common  prayer,  fellowship,  service  and  mission.  Due  to  the  varieties  of  charisms  that  the  Spirit 
bestows  this  may  also  take  the  form  of  lay  ecclesial  movements  beyond  parish  structures  based 
upon  a particular  spirituality  and/or  mission.  It  also  extends  into  society  where  “charity  gives  life 
and  sustains  the  works  of  solidarity  that  looks  to  the  total  needs  of  the  human  being”  ( Vocation 
and  Mission  of  the  Lay  Faithful  41),  where  the  dignity  of  the  person  is  upheld,  an  d where  public 
life  based  upon  the  common  good  is  intended  to  be  for  everyone  and  by  everyone  (cf.  Vocation  and 
Mission  of  the  Lay  Faithful  42).  Therefore,  Catholics  are  called  to  evangelize  culture  and  pursue 
justice  and  peace  as  signs  of  the  kingdom  to  come. 

182.  Because  Catholics  see  the  church  as  a communion  called  into  being  by  word  and  sacra- 
ment, all  personal  spiritual  experience  is  a sharing  in  this  communion,  and  is  therefore  profoundly 
ecclesial  in  nature.  Moreover,  this  communion  proceeds  from  the  life  and  self-giving  of  the  triune 
God  and  is  also  experienced  by  Catholics  in  the  communion  of  saints  that  embraces  both  the 
living  and  the  dead — that  “great  cloud  of  witnesses”  (Heb  12:1).  The  presence  of  Mary  and  the 
saints  in  the  church’s  life,  together  with  the  church’s  prayer  for  the  faithful  departed,  call  to  one’s 
awareness  their  presence  with  us  and  for  us,  as  Catholics  seek  to  be  with  each  other  in  service  to 
the  Lord.  By  exemplifying  the  Christian  life  and  assisting  us  with  intercession,  the  saints  enrich 
and  shape  our  communal  experience.  Most  of  all  “Church  communion  is  a gift,  a great  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  gratefully  accepted  by  the  lay  faithful,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  lived  with  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility”  ( Vocation  and  Mission  of  the  Lay  Faithful  20). 

183.  Eschatology  or  the  “Last  Things”  also  shapes  Catholic  experience  in  a fundamental  way. 
All  the  sacraments  and  our  earthly  liturgies  are  celebrated  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Chris- 
tians exist  between  the  times  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a “down  payment”  of  what  is  to 
come  (2  Cor  1:22,  Eph  1:13-14).  We  hope  for  what  we  do  not  see  and  wait  for  it  with  patience 
(Rom  8:24-25).  This  extends  to  our  personal  mortality  which  for  Catholics  becomes  the  subject  of 
spiritual  desire  as  traditionally  expressed  in  the  prayer  of  the  “Hail  Mary”  — “pray  for  us  now  and 
at  the  hour  of  our  death.”  Also,  one’s  suffering  in  sickness  is  united  with  the  passion  and  death  of 
Christ  through  prayer  and  the  sacrament  of  the  anointing  of  the  sick  ( CCC  1521-1522)  including 
one’s  final  sufferings  in  death  when  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  that  final  holy 
communion  known  as  the  “ viaticum ” has  “particular  significance  and  importance”  as  one  “passes 
over”  to  the  Father  ( CCC  1524).  All  of  these  are  important  dimensions  of  the  spiritual  life.  It  also 
makes  us  realize  that  we  still  await  a “new  heaven  and  new  earth  where  God’s  righteousness  will 
dwell”  (2  Pet  3:13),  where  sin  and  death  will  be  overcome,  and  “every  tear  will  be  wiped  away”  (Rev 
21:4).  Living  in  the  time  between  Pentecost  and  the  Parousia  we  experience  the  graced  realities 
of  Christian  life  imperfectly  even  as  Catholics  acknowledge  that  “[A]  11  Christians  in  any  state  or 
walk  of  life  are  called  to  the  fullness  of  Christian  life  and  to  the  perfection  of  charity”  {Lumen 
gentium  40,  CCC  2013)  until  the  consummation  of  salvation  is  brought  to  completion. 

3.  Convergences  and  Challenges  Regarding  Experience  in  the  Christian  Life 

184.  Through  our  dialogue  on  the  role  of  experience  in  Christian  faith  and  community  we  Pente- 
costals  and  Catholics  are  grateful  to  God  for  the  mutually  illuminating  insights  that  our  conversa- 
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tions  have  provided.  We  have  seen,  as  in  the  section  just  completed  (paras  164-183),  that  there 
are  significant  convergences  between  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  on  important  matters;  there  is 
much  that  we  can  say  together.  And  we  quickly  discovered  that  some  standard  stereotypes  of  each 
of  our  traditions  are  too  simplistic  for  any  members  of  our  communities  to  hold.  For  example,  the 
superficial  observation  that  Pentecostals  largely  five  in  their  hearts  and  emotions  while  Catholic 
life  is  solely  determined  by  theological  abstractions  and  outward  rituals  belies  the  profound  way 
in  which  religious  experience  is  important  for  us,  both  in  regard  to  the  common  Christian  faith 
that  we  share  and  the  differences  that  do  distinguish  us.  We  hope  that  our  reflections  will  benefit 
our  respective  communities. 

185.  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  identify  the  source  of  their  experience  in  Gods  action  in  our 
fives  as  known  in  the  present  but  witnessed  in  the  sources  of  divine  revelation.  Primarily  this  refers 
to  the  biblical  witness  which  has  formed  each  of  our  communions  in  a foundational  way.  We  also 
see  that  witness  being  lived  by  subsequent  generations  of  Christians.  In  this  dialogue  we  have 
given  particular  attention  to  the  church  Fathers  because  of  their  proximity  to  the  biblical  wit- 
ness and  the  richness  of  their  spiritual  experience.  While  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  differ  on  the 
authority  of  the  church  Fathers  for  their  ecclesial  fife  we  have  found  common  ground  in  our  desire 
to  imitate  their  manner  of  integrating  doctrine  and  fife.  Their  example  of  the  connection  between 
understanding  the  faith,  spirituality,  and  holiness  of  fife  is  an  encouragement  to  us.  For  Catholics 
the  “sayings  of  the  holy  Fathers  are  a witness  to  the  life-giving  presence  of  . . .Tradition,”  which 
along  with  Sacred  Scripture  is  a distinct  mode  of  transmission  for  the  Word  of  God  ( CCC  78). 
The  church  Fathers  occupy  a privileged  place  within  Tradition.  As  a servant  of  the  Word  of  God 
the  Magisterium,  or  teaching  office  in  the  church,  (i.e.,  the  bishops  in  communion  with  the  Pope), 
is  entrusted  with  the  authority  to  interpret  the  Word  of  God  especially  in  the  matter  of  defining 
dogmas  of  the  faith  and  teaching  doctrine.  Pentecostals  do  not  hold  to  this  same  view  of  Tradi- 
tion nor  do  they  possess  a teaching  office  although  doctrinal  standards  are  maintained.  Different 
Pentecostal  denominations  have  developed  various  procedures  to  adjudicate  doctrinal  disputes. 
But  they  do  not  exclude  the  witness  of  the  church  Fathers  and  to  the  extent  that  this  witness  is 
authentically  governed  by  the  biblical  norm,  it  can  serve  as  an  example  for  Christian  fife  today. 
Therefore  while  our  respective  understandings  of  the  manner  in  which  divine  revelation  is  com- 
municated still  differ  we  have  discovered  that  a focus  on  Christian  experience  in  the  Fathers  has 
enriched  both  of  us.  Catholics  can  rejoice  in  the  biblical  ethos  that  so  much  informs  the  Fathers 
and  Pentecostals  appreciate  how  the  fife  of  the  ancient  church  was  a journey  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian  community  to  five  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

186.  By  reading  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  the  church  Fathers  together  we  have  also  dis- 
covered a common  depth  to  the  contemporary  faith  experience  of  Catholics  and  Pentecostals. 
It  has  been  important  to  realize  that  the  affective  dimension  of  experience  is  intrinsic  to  both 
of  our  traditions  even  if  the  shape  and  manner  of  that  affectivity  may  differ  amid  many  com- 
mon experiences  as  well.  This  embraces  several  levels  of  experience  and  our  evaluation  of  it.  We 
agree  that  affective  experience  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a means  through  which  we  encounter 
God.  We  resist  outward  formal  expression  alone.  Pentecostals  clearly  distinguish  between  “going 
through  the  motions”  and  authentic  faith,  while  Catholics  speak  of  the  proper  inner  dispositions 
for  liturgical  prayer  and  the  reception  of  the  sacraments.  The  main  purpose  of  spiritual  experience 
is  transformative  which  means  that  feelings  alone  are  not  the  measure  of  experience  but  the  faith 
that  it  engenders  and  the  moral  fife  that  it  nourishes.  In  the  absence  of  the  felt  presence  of  God 
one  needs  to  persevere  in  faith.  God  intends  that  the  gift  of  experiencing  his  presence  and  power 
is  to  transform  us  into  the  image  of  Christ  and  enable  us  carry  out  his  mission. 

187.  The  discernment  of  experiences  is  a necessary  and  present  dimension  of  our  contemporary 
church  fife  even  as  we  are  mindful  of  the  need  to  grow  in  the  mature  exercise  of  this  gift.  Certain 
experiences  are  meaningful  for  faith  because  they  stir  holy  desires  and  passions  and  through  the 
grace  of  God  present  in  and  through  them  we  grow  in  the  Christian  fife.  We  also  agree  that  reli- 
gious experiences  enhance  our  sense  of  Gods  presence  in  daily  fife — what  we  earlier  described  as 
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the  religious  dimension  of  all  experience — so  that  life  is  intended  to  be  sanctified  in  all  its  aspects. 
Nothing  less  is  to  be  expected  as  the  fruit  of  the  incarnation  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Discernment  also  concerns  the  ecclesial  or  corporate  recognition  of  the  presence  and  operation 
of  spiritual  gifts  and  of  new  spiritual  movements  in  the  church  at  large.  There  are  many  examples 
of  this  such  as  discerning  the  charism  of  a new  movement  or  religious  order,  the  ministry  of  a 
healing  evangelist,  a new  site  of  pilgrimage,  the  start  of  new  devotion,  a new  revival  that  attracts 
multitudes,  a new  prophetic  claim  or  biblical  interpretation,  and  many  other  pastoral  situations. 

188.  We  have  also  come  to  the  insight  that  our  religious  experiences  overcome  an  unwarranted 
dichotomy  between  the  personal  and  social  or  individual  and  communal  dimensions  of  experi- 
ence. The  experiences  to  which  we  have  borne  witness  in  our  reading  and  sharing  with  each  other 
often  embrace  both  dimensions.  A Christian,  either  Catholic  or  Pentecostal,  is  deeply  touched  by 
God  eliciting  a profound  existential  response  to  his  presence  and  will.  At  the  same  time  the  expe- 
rience is  influenced  by  the  ecclesial  community  whether  it  takes  place  in  the  worship  assembly, 
in  ones  private  prayer,  or  even  in  daily  fife.  The  nature  of  the  community  including  its  particular 
culture  gives  shape  and  texture  to  experience.  Therefore,  it  is  no  surprise  that  Catholic  experience 
is  informed  by  sacramental  symbolism,  devotional  imagery  and  expressions,  and  contemplation 
and  silence.  Pentecostals  are  shaped  by  the  vibrant  praise  of  their  gatherings,  biblical  preaching 
and  study,  expectation  of  signs,  wonders  and  charismatic  manifestations,  and  their  commitment  to 
evangelism  and  missionary  work. 

189.  It  is  true  that  in  worship  Catholics  are  more  oriented  toward  liturgical  rites  while  Pen- 
tecostals emphasize  the  charismatic  dimensions  of  the  worshipping  assembly.  Also,  our  respec- 
tive doctrines  and  theologies  of  grace  inform  our  interpretation  of  our  religious  experiences.  For 
example,  we  differ  on  our  understanding  of  the  assurance  of  salvation  and  its  relation  to  experi- 
ence. Pentecostals  testify  to  the  certainty  of  the  salvation  that  God  freely  offers  in  Christ  and 
Catholics  envision  that  assurance  as  a matter  of  hope  and  prayer.  One  recurrent  theme  throughout 
this  phase  of  dialogue  has  been  the  relationship  between  event  and  process  in  conversion,  faith, 
discipleship/formation  and,  now,  in  experience.  Our  dialogue  has  alerted  us  to  the  fact  that  both 
dimensions  are  present  in  each  of  our  traditions  although  with  different  levels  of  expectation  and 
evaluation.  Pentecostals  can  usually  point  to  the  event  (perhaps  even  crisis)  experience  of  conver- 
sion, sanctification  (if  they  are  also  Wesleyan- Holiness),  and  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  they 
also  testify  to  many  other  experiences,  some  with  a punctiliar  sense  of  event  and  crisis,  and  others 
more  processive  in  nature  because  they  are  extended  over  a period  of  time.  These  will  entail  assur- 
ances not  necessarily  of  the  distinct  works  of  grace  mentioned  above  but  simply  of  some  new  thing 
God  is  doing  in  their  lives.  Catholics  likewise  can  point  to  both  types  of  experience.  The  event’ 
type  of  experience  may  include  distinct  moments  of  God’s  working  as  a conversion  experience — a 
‘first  conversion’  of  coming  to  faith  or  a ‘second  conversion’  to  live  a holy  life.  Or,  it  may  simply  be  a 
consolation  in  prayer — a lively  and  peaceful  sense  of  God’s  presence  that  increases  one’s  awareness 
of  divine  grace  at  work.  But  ‘event’  types  of  experiences  will  also  include  sacramental  and  liturgical 
elements.  An  example  of  this  is  the  experience  of  many  a daily  communicant  who  will  witness  to 
the  steady,  habitual,  and  serene  sense  of  being  nourished  spiritually  by  the  event  of  receiving  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  the  eucharist  in  the  same  sacramental  rite  day  after  day.  Both  Catholics  and  Pente- 
costals also  recognize  that  pastoral  ministry  plays  an  essential  role  in  conversion  and  the  formation 
in  discipleship  of  the  believing  community.  Pastoral  wisdom  and  planning  are  not  detrimental  to 
experience,  but  should  foster  it. 

190.  In  the  course  of  our  dialogue  we  have  come  to  realize  that  we  have  much  more  in  common 
in  our  experience  of  the  spiritual  life  than  we  expected.  Mutual  sharing  and  prayer  have  brought  us 
to  a deep  appreciation  of  our  common  Christian  experience.  This  includes  both  the  affective  and 
aesthetic  dimensions  of  becoming  a Christian  as  vital,  personal,  and  transformative.  Catholics  and 
Pentecostals  recognize  that  the  thirst  for  salvation  is  at  the  same  time  a work  of  the  Spirit  and  a 
human  response.  This  level  of  experience  continues  after  conversion  in  areas  as  diverse  as  family 
life,  work,  civic  life,  and  the  promotion  of  justice  and  peace  in  society.  Our  traditions  encourage 
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lay  witness  and  participation  in  the  mission  of  the  church.  We  agree  that  all  of  this  is  grounded  in 
the  pursuit  of  holiness  and  in  active  congregational  and  parish  life.  Moreover,  we  emphasize  the 
need  for  discernment  embracing  deep  personal  consciousness  of  what  God  is  doing  as  well  as  the 
necessity  to  test  new  manifestations  of  spirituality.  In  all  this  we  are  aware  that  God  leads  us  in  a 
wide  range  of  spiritual  experiences,  extraordinary  and  ordinary,  joyous  and  sad,  and  those  which 
make  us  aware  of  our  spiritual  riches  or  poverty,  where  we  share  in  the  suffering,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  Therefore,  we  confess  together  with  Paul:  “I  want  to  know  Christ  and  the  power 
of  his  resurrection  and  the  sharing  of  his  sufferings  by  becoming  like  him  in  his  death,  if  somehow 
I may  attain  the  resurrection  from  the  dead”  (Phil  3:  10-11).  We  are  united  in  hope  that  despite 
our  sin,  weaknesses,  and  divisions  God  will  bring  to  perfection  what  he  has  begun  in  us  until  the 
day  of  Christ  Jesus  (cf.  Phil  1:6). 

191.  Still  there  are  differences  between  us.  Charismatic  manifestations  like  glossolalia  and 
sacramentally-oriented  devotions  such  as  the  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  may  seem 
worlds  apart  to  some.  Our  experiences  will  vary.  As  we  have  noted  charismatic  experiences  have 
been  present  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  Pentecostals  are  not  averse  to  order  and  ritual  in  their 
services.  Yet,  we  have  discovered  that  in  hearing  each  other,  and  in  witnessing  each  other’s  faith, 
hope,  and  love  we  are  drawn  more  deeply  to  Christ.  We  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  that 
our  mutual  recognitions  will  enhance  our  communion  with  each  other  and  strengthen  our  com- 
mon witness  to  the  world. 

V.  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Christian  Initiation 


A.  Introduction 

1 . Why  Reflect  on  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit? 

192.  It  is  our  intention  to  treat  this  section  on  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  we  have  the  other 
sections  of  this  report,  that  is,  within  the  context  of  Christian  Initiation.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
there  are  differences  among  us  regarding  the  meaning,  significance,  and  timing  of  Baptism  in 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  prejudice  the  discussion  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  but 
because  the  experience  known  as  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a cornerstone  in  Pentecostal  life 
and  spirituality  and  because  the  experience  has  been  so  significant  in  the  spiritual  life  and  forma- 
tion also  of  Catholic  Charismatics,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  fruitful  to  look  together  at  various 
biblical  and  patristic  texts  in  order  to  discern  what  insights  they  might  bring  to  our  understanding 
of  this  experience  and  its  place  in  Christian  Initiation. 

193.  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  both  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  church.  We  share  the  conviction  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  always  been 
present  in  the  church  with  grace,  signs,  and  gifts.  We  affirm  and  embrace  charisms  as  an  important 
dimension  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

194.  Both  of  our  traditions  identify  two  principal  moments  for  the  reception  of  the  Spirit.  For 
Pentecostals  these  moments  come  in  conversion  and  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  Catholics 
they  come  in  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  confirmation. 

195.  Both  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  affirm  the  grace  present  in  the  Charismatic  renewal. The 
warm  reception  given  to  it  by  the  leaders  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  a sign  of  official  recognition 
of  this  grace.  In  addition,  many  (though  not  all)  Pentecostals  would  join  Catholics  in  recogniz- 
ing that  grace  in  the  commitment  of  Catholic  Charismatics  to  remain  loyal  to  their  Catholic 
faith.  The  Pentecostal  doctrine  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  has  led  to  internal  discussions  for 
Catholics  through  the  Charismatic  renewal’s  reception  of  that  experience  and  through  the  diverse 
theological  interpretations  given  to  it.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  members  of  this  Dialogue  that 
the  experience  of  the  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  need  not  be  a divisive  issue  among  our  commu- 
nities. On  the  contrary,  it  may  provide  a meaningful  bridge  to  greater  understanding  and  mutual 
appreciation. 
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196.  The  Catholic  renewal  as  well  as  the  existence  of  this  dialogue  underscores  the  positive 
significance  of  Pentecostal  and  Charismatic  Movements  for  the  whole  church.  These  movements 
are  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Spirit’s  enduring  presence  in  the  church  and  the  world.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  Earlier  Catholic-Pentecostal  Dialogue  on  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit 

197.  The  subject  of  the  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  was  first  taken  up  in  the  initial  round  of  this 
dialogue  (1972-1976).  At  that  time  Pentecostals  described  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  follows: 
“In  the  Pentecostal  movement  ‘being  baptised  in  the  Spirit’,  ‘being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit’, 
and  ‘receiving  the  Holy  Spirit’  are  understood  as  occurring  in  a decisive  experience  distinct  from 
conversion  whereby  the  Holy  Spirit  manifests  himself,  empowers,  and  transforms  one’s  life,  and 
enlightens  one  as  to  the  whole  reality  of  the  Christian  mystery  (Acts  2:4;  8:17;  10:44;  19:6)”  ( Final 
Report  1972-1976,  §12). 

198.  While  the  Final  Report  1972-1976  used  the  expression  “receiving  the  Holy  Spirit”  as  a 
description  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  clear  to  all  participants  that  those  Christians 
who  have  not  had  such  an  experience  have  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  “The  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  all 
Christians  (Rom  8:9),  and  not  just  in  those  ‘baptised  in  the  Holy  Spirit’.  The  difference  between 
a committed  Christian  without  such  a Pentecostal  experience  and  one  with  such  an  experience  is 
generally  not  only  a matter  of  theological  focus,  but  also  that  of  expanded  openness  and  expec- 
tancy with  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  gifts.  Because  the  Holy  Spirit  apportions  as  he  wills  in 
freedom  and  sovereignty,  the  religious  experiences  of  persons  can  differ.  ‘He  blows  where  he  wills’ 
(Jn  3:8).  Though  the  Holy  Spirit  never  ceased  manifesting  himself  throughout  the  entire  history 
of  the  church,  the  manner  of  the  manifestations  has  differed  according  to  the  times  and  cultures. 
However,  in  the  Pentecostal  Movement,  the  manifestation  of  tongues  has  had,  and  continues  to 
have,  particular  importance”  ( Final  Report  1972-1976,  §16). 

199.  In  referring  to  the  use  of  the  expression  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Final  Report 
1972-1976  also  stated  that  “in  the  New  Testament  the  expression  ‘to  baptise  in  the  Holy  Spirit’ 
(Mk  1:8)  is  used  to  express,  in  contrast  to  the  baptism  of  John  (Jn  1:33),  the  baptism  by  Jesus  who 
gives  the  Spirit  to  the  new  eschatological  people  of  God,  the  church  (Acts  1:5).  All  men  are  called 
to  enter  into  this  community  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  who  makes  them  disciples  through 
baptism  and  sharers  of  his  Spirit  (Acts  2:38:39 )”  (Final  Report  1972-1976,  §11). 

200.  That  Report  did  not  arrive  at  a joint  statement  on  the  understanding  of  Baptism  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  its  charismatic  manifestations.  Ambiguity  remained  in  the  Dialogue,  for  example, 
about  the  precise  relationship  between  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  ministry  in  the  other,  as  reflected  in  the  following  passage:  “In  some  manner,  all  ministry 
is  a demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  agreed  whether  there  is  a further  imparting 
of  the  Spirit  with  a view  to  charismatic  ministry,  or  whether  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  rather, 
a kind  of  release  of  a certain  aspect  of  the  Spirit  already  given”  ( Final  Report  1972-197 6 , §18).  In 
order  to  further  the  discussion  on  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  offer  the  following  observations. 

B.  Biblical  Perspectives  on  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit 

201.  All  Christians  believe  that  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  essential  to  God’s  plan  of  sal- 
vation in  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  prophets  announced  a day  when  God’s  people 
would  receive  the  Spirit.  Ezekiel  proclaimed,  “A  new  heart  I will  give  you,  and  a new  spirit  I will 
put  within  you:  and  I will  remove  from  your  body  the  heart  of  stone  and  give  you  a heart  of  flesh.  I 
will  put  my  spirit  within  you,  and  make  you  follow  my  statutes,  and  be  careful  to  observe  my  ordi- 
nances” (Ezek  36:26-27;  cf.  11:19).  In  addition,  Joel  prophesied  a “pouring  out”  of  the  Spirit  upon 
“all  flesh”  - old  and  young,  sons  and  daughters,  and  even  male  and  female  slaves  - an  announce- 
ment from  which  Peter  draws  to  explain  the  observed  prophetic  phenomenon  of  Pentecost  (Acts 
2:7-8;  cf.  Joel  2:28-29)  . 
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202.  In  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  assures  His  followers  that  God  wants  to  give  the  good  gift 
of  the  Spirit  to  His  children  (cf.  Lk  11:13).  Prior  to  His  ascension,  Jesus  promised  His  disciples 
that  when  the  Spirit  was  sent,  He  would  not  only  be  with  them  but  also  in  them  (cf.  Jn  14:17).  A 
number  of  Apostolic  letters  mention  the  fact  that  believers  receive  the  Spirit  (cf.  Rom  8:9, 15;  Gal 
3:2;  Titus  3:4-7).  Through  this  reception,  believers  are  born  again  (cf.  Jn  3:5-6),  assured  of  Divine 
love  (cf.  Rom  5:5),  and  baptized  into  one  body  (cf.  1 Cor  12:13),  which  introduces  spiritual  com- 
munion with  God  and  one  another  (cf.  2 Cor  13:13;  1 Cor  1:9). 

203.  While  one  can  find  a foundation  for  understanding  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
beginning  of  all  four  Gospels,  scripture  nowhere  mentions  the  phrase  “Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit” 
in  its  nominal  (noun)  form.  It  uses  the  verbal  form  or  it  employs  different  verbs  altogether.  When 
he  announced  the  coming  of  the  One  whose  way  he  was  preparing,  John  the  Baptist  declared  to 
the  multitudes,  “I  have  baptised  you  with  water;  but  he  will  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Spirit” 
(Mk  1:8;  cf.  Mt  3:11;  Lk  3:16;  Jn  1:33).  Prior  to  his  ascension,  Jesus  promised  His  disciples  "... 
wait  there  [in  Jerusalem]  for  the  promise  of  the  Father.  ‘This’,  he  said,  ‘is  what  you  have  heard 
from  me;  for  John  baptised  with  water,  but  you  will  be  baptised  with  the  Holy  Spirit  not  many 
days  from  now”’  (Acts  1:4-5  cf.  1:8).  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  both  believe  that  Acts  2:4  is  the 
obvious  fulfillment  of  this  promise,  “all  of  them  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  began  to 
speak  in  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  ability”.  While  Christians  agree  with  the  foregoing 
comments  about  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  interpretation  of  such  biblical  texts  becomes  more  complex 
when  Scripture  is  explored  to  account  for  the  experience  referred  to  as  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

204.  On  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  questions  that  arose  among  those  who  witnessed  the  pour- 
ing out  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  2:7-8, 12),  led  the  Apostle  Peter  to  address  them.  Peter  appealed  to  the 
prophet  Joel  (2:28-32;  cf.  Acts  2:16-18)  as  providing  precedent  for  what  these  people  were  seeing, 
a promise  fulfilled  before  their  eyes.  . .This  is  what  was  spoken  through  the  prophet,  Joel:  ‘In  the 
last  days  it  will  be,  God  declares,  that  I will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams.  Even  upon  my  slaves,  both  men  and  women,  in  those  days  I will  pour  out  my  Spirit;  and 
they  shall  prophesy’.”  Peter  tied  that  promise  to  the  coming  of  Jesus,  His  death,  resurrection  and 
ascension,  and  His  promise  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  “When  they  heard  this,  they  were  cut 
to  the  heart  and  said  to  Peter  and  to  the  other  apostles,  ‘Brothers,  what  should  we  do’?”  Peters 
response  was  to  call  them  to  repentance,  followed  by  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins.  But  he  concluded  by  promising  that  if  they  did  as  instructed,  they  would 
“receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  “The  promise,”  he  pointed  out,  would  apply  not  only  to  them 
and  to  their  children,  but  to  “all  who  are  far  away  . . . everyone  whom  the  Lord  our  God  calls  to 
him”  (Acts  2:38-39). 

205.  Additional  biblical  evidence  of  this  promise  is  found  in  Peters  invitation  to  preach  at  the 
home  of  Cornelius,  the  Roman  Centurion,  who  had  been  identified  as  “a  devout  man  who  feared 
God”  (Acts  10:2;  11:16).  This  phrase  identified  Gentiles  who,  while  not  converting  to  Judaism, 
nevertheless  worshipped  the  God  of  Israel.  Here  again,  the  language  used  to  describe  the  experi- 
ence of  the  household  of  Cornelius  differed  from  the  words  that  Jesus  used  when  He  promised 
that  His  followers  would  be  baptised  in  the  Spirit.  The  text  says  simply  that  “the  Holy  Spirit  fell 
upon  all  who  heard  the  word”  while  “the  circumcised  believers  who  had  come  with  Peter  were 
astounded  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  poured  out  even  on  these  Gentiles”  (Acts 
10:44-45).  Indeed,  Peter  noted  that  the  experience  of  these  Gentiles  paralleled  his  own  experience 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  when  he  sought  to  justify  Christian  baptism  of  these  Gentiles  in  water 
(cf.  Acts  10:46-48)  to  the  Jewish  Christians  who  were  present.  Later,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  summoned  to  the  Jerusalem  Council,  Peter  again  appealed  to  the  experience  of  Cornelius  as 
being  parallel  to  that  of  the  aposdes  (cf.  Acts  15:8). 

206.  Yet  again,  in  Acts  19:6,  Paul  laid  hands  on  those  he  found  in  Ephesus  who  had  received 
the  baptism  of  repentance  preached  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  “the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  them.” 
In  three  cases  when  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  the  individuals  there  were  charismatic  manifesta- 
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tions,  namely  they  “spoke  in  other  tongues”  (Acts  2:4),  they  were  heard  “speaking  in  tongues  and 
praising  God”  (Acts  10:45),  or  “they  spoke  in  tongues  and  prophesied”  (Acts  19:6).  In  Acts  9:17- 
18,  Paul  received  the  Spirit  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  was  healed  from  his  blindness. 
While  there  is  no  explicit  mention  that  he  spoke  in  tongues,  Paul  later  wrote,  “I  speak  in  tongues 
more  than  all  of  you”  (1  Cor  14:18).  In  Acts  8:9-19,  while  the  text  is  not  explicit  about  the  pres- 
ence of  any  charismatic  phenomena  when  Peter  and  John  laid  hands  on  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Spirit  comes  upon  them,  it  seems  apparent  that  something  dramatic  happened  that  caused  Simon, 
the  magician,  to  desire  the  ability  to  bestow  the  Spirit  through  the  laying  on  of  hands.  In  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  there  were  charismatic  manifestations  at  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

207.  In  summary,  to  be  baptised  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Acts  1:5),  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  (cf.  Acts  2:4)  or  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Acts  2:38)  is  seen  as  a gift  of  God  rooted  in 
Jesus’  own  promise  of  Acts  1:8  and  Peter’s  claim  in  Acts  2:38-39.  It  is  through  the  reception  of 
this  gift  or  grace  from  God  that  God  reveals  Himself  in  a personal  and  life -transforming  way  to 
the  believer.  The  result  is  that  the  believer  is  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  becomes  aware 
in  a new  and  powerful  way,  of  the  presence  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ  (cf.  Jn  16:14).  This 
encounter  enables  the  believer  to  become  a stronger  witness  for  Christ  (Acts  1:8)  and  to  experi- 
ence a deeper  dimension  of  prayer  and  worship  (1  Cor  12-14). 

C.  Patristic  Perspectives  on  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit 

208.  The  following  patristic  statements  underscore  the  strong  pneumatological  dimension  to  the 
early  church’s  understanding  and  practice  of  Christian  Initiation.  At  the  outset,  it  should  be  asked, 
whether  or  not  these  patristic  sources  describe  what  today  is  know  as  “Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit”. 
While  some  scholars  interpret  these  texts  in  ways  that  suggest  that  they  do,  others  are  convinced 
that  they  do  not.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  to  resolve  this  debate.  What  we  would  like 
to  point  out,  however,  is  that  these  texts  demonstrate  quite  clearly  the  keen  awareness  that  the 
Fathers  of  the  church  had  regarding  the  decisive  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  gifts  in  the  trans- 
formation that  took  place  when  a person  becomes  a Christian.  Those  who  expressed  this  view 
came  from  various  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  representing  Latin,  Greek,  and  Syriac  traditions.18 

209.  One  of  the  earliest  books  written  in  Latin  about  baptism  was  by  Tertullian  (c.  160-225), 
who  included  a passage  indicating  that  prayer  and  charismatic  gifts  accompanied  the  “new  birth” 
of  one  who  became  a Christian.  He  exhorts:  “Therefore,  blessed  ones,  whom  the  grace  of  God 
awaits,  when  you  ascend  from  that  most  sacred  font  of  your  new  birth,  and  spread  your  hands  for 
the  first  time  in  the  house  of  your  mother,  together  with  your  brethren,  ask  from  the  Father,  ask 
from  the  Lord,  that  His  own  riches  of  grace  and  distributions  of  charisms  {peculia  gratiae  distribu- 
tiones  charismatum  subiacere)  may  be  supplied  to  you.  Ask,’ he  says,  and  you  shall  receive’.  Well,  you 
have  asked,  and  have  received;  you  have  knocked,  and  it  has  been  opened  to  you”  (Tertullian,  On 
Baptism , 20  [c.  198-200]). 19  According  to  Tertullian,  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  among  the 
essential  fruits  of  baptism,  along  with  the  remission  of  sins,  deliverance  from  death,  and  regenera- 
tion (cf . Against  Marcion  1, 28).  Several  other  passages  also  suggest  that  one  receives  the  Spirit  in 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  ( On  Modesty  IX,  9;  and  On  the  Soul  1,4). 


18.  For  patristic  passages  that  speak  of  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a way  that  might  possibly  reflect  Bap- 
tism in  the  Holy  Spirit  our  dialogue  team  is  especially  indebted  to  the  work  of  Lilian  McDonnell  OSB.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  section  devoted  to  the  Fathers  of  the  church  in  a book  co-authored  with  George  T. 
Montague  and  entitled  Christian  Initiation  and  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit:  Evidence  from  the  First  Eight  Cen- 
turies, Second  Revised  Edition,  Collegeville,  Minnesota:  The  Liturgical  Press,  1994.  McDonnell  summarized 
some  of  his  findings  during  the  first  meeting  of  the  present  phase  of  our  dialogue,  held  at  Bolton,  Ontario, 
on  June  23-30, 1998,  in  his  paper  “The  Experience  of  Christian  Initiation  and  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Early  Church.” 

19.  Slight  alterations  to  the  English  translation  found  in  our  usual  source,  The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  have  been 
made  in  light  of  McDonnell’s  discussion  of  the  Latin  words  which  appear  in  the  above  quotation. 
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210.  About  the  same  time,  another  Western  author,  Hippolytus  (c.170-235),  preserves  a prayer 
in  his  Apostolic  Tradition  to  be  pronounced  over  the  newly  baptised:  “The  bishop,  imposing  hands 
on  them,  shall  make  this  invocation  - ‘Lord  God,  who  has  made  them  worthy  to  obtain  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  by  the  bath  of  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  confer  on  them  your  grace  so  that  they 
may  serve  you  according  to  your  will”’  ( Apostolic  Tradition  22). 20  Here  the  invocation  indicates  that 
the  baptised  have  been  regenerated  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that  the  gift  of  grace  is  aimed  at  serving 
the  will  of  the  Father. 

211.  For  Origen  (c.185-254),  an  Alexandrian  who  wrote  in  Greek,  baptism  and  the  reception 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  intimately  related:  baptism  with  water  is  “the  principle  and  source  of  the 
divine  charisms”  ( Commentary  on  John  6:17).  To  argue  that  the  various  charismatic  gifts  manifest 
themselves  in  powerful  ways,  Origen  refers  to  the  passage  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  about 
Simon  the  magician,  who  was  so  impressed  by  what  occurred  when  the  Spirit  descended  upon  the 
newly  baptised  that  he  wanted  to  buy  from  Peter  the  power  to  bring  about  the  same  effect  (cf.  Acts 
8:9-24).  Origen  goes  on  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
that  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  (cf.  Acts  19:2-7),  stating  that  the  latter  is  a bath  of  new  birth  and  of 
renewal  in  the  Spirit.  Gifts  of  the  Spirit  such  as  “the  word  of  wisdom”  or  “the  word  of  knowledge,” 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  1 Corinthians  12:8,  are  bestowed  either  through  baptism  or  through  the 
grace  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  On  First  Principles  2, 10,  7 [c.220-230]). 

212.  In  the  Latin  tradition,  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (c.  314-367)  also  points  out  some  of  the  charis- 
matic gifts  that  new  Christians  receive  from  the  Holy  Spirit:  “We  who  have  been  reborn  through 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  experience  intense  joy  when  we  feel  within  us  the  first  stirrings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  [...]  when  we  begin  to  have  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  faith,  to  prophesy  and  to 
speak  with  wisdom,  become  steadfast  in  hope  and  receive  the  gifts  of  healing  and  domination 
over  demons”  ( Tract  on  the  Psalms  64: 15).21  Hilary  uses  the  imagery  of  water  and  intoxication  to 
describe  the  Spirit  s powerful  effect  on  believers:  “We  become  inebriated  when  we  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  is  called  a river.  The  prophet  prays  that  the  Lord  will  inebriate  us,  so  that  out  of 
us  various  streams  of  grace  might  flow”  ( Tract  on  the  Psalms  64: 15). 22  Hilary  further  states  that, 
after  they  have  been  filled  with  the  power  of  divine  gifts,  Christians  may  sow  the  seed  of  the  Gos- 
pel on  good  soil,  producing  fruit  of  thirty,  sixty  and  a hundredfold  (cf.  Mt  13:8  and  23).  In  another 
place,  Hilary  turns  to  the  theme  of  experience  and  affirms:  “Among  us  there  is  no  one  who,  from 
time  to  time,  does  not  feel  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit”  ( Tract  on  the  Psalms  118  12,4).  He 
insists  that  the  charisms  are  “profitable  gifts”  (On  the  Trinity  8:30),  exhorting  his  readers:  “Let  us, 
therefore,  make  use  of  this  great  benefit”  (On  the  Trinity  2:35). 

213.  The  instructions  preserved  from  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (c.  315-386),  which  he  delivered  to 
those  preparing  to  enter  the  church  during  the  rites  celebrated  at  Easter,  evoke  what  it  was  like 
to  become  a Christian  many  centuries  ago.  Pronounced  in  the  very  church  built  over  the  places  of 
Jesus’  death,  burial  and  resurrection,  Cyril  recalls  the  charismatic  gifts  about  which  Paul  writes  in 
1 Corinthians  12:7-11  (cf.  Catechetical  Lectures  16:12)  and  relates  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  gifts, 
which  would  soon  be  poured  out  upon  the  newly  initiated:  “Great  indeed,  and  all-powerful  in 
gifts,  and  wonderful,  is  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Catechetical Lectures  16:22).  According  to  Cyril,  the  grace 

20.  Our  English  translation  is  based  upon  the  critical  edition  found  in  Hippolyte  de  Rome,  La  tradition 
apostolique , “Sources  Chretiennes  11,”  B.  Botte,  editor,  Paris:  Cerf,  1946,  p.  52. 

21.  Our  English  translations  of  this  work  are  based  upon  the  critical  edition:  S.  Hilarii  Episcopi  Pictaviensis, 
Tractatus  super  Psalmos , “CSEL  22,”  Pragae  / Vindobonae:  F.  Tempsky,  1891,  page  246. 

22.  Here  Hilary  is  commenting  on  the  following  passages:  Psalm  46:5  (“There  is  a river  whose  streams  make 
glad  the  city  of  God,  the  holy  habitation  of  the  Most  High”);  John  4:14  (“The  water  that  I shall  give  him 
will  become  in  him  a spring  of  water  welling  up  to  eternal  life”)  and  John  7:38-39  (‘“He  who  believes  in  me, 
as  the  scripture  has  said,  Out  of  his  heart  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.’  Now  this  he  said  about  the  Spirit, 
which  those  who  believed  in  him  were  to  receive;  for  as  yet  the  Spirit  had  not  been  given,  because  Jesus  was 
not  yet  glorified”).  For  a testimony  to  the  powerful  transformation  worked  in  the  believer  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
see:  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Fifth  Theological  Discourse , 28  (380). 
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given  to  the  apostles  “was  not  partial  but  [the  Spirit  s]  power  was  in  full  perfection;  for  just  as  one 
who  plunges  into  the  waters  and  is  baptised  is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  waters,  so  were  they 
also  baptised  completely  by  the  Holy  Spirit”  ( Catechetical  Lectures  17:14). 

214.  Basil  of  Caesarea  (c.330-379)  affirms  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  unifying  principle  hold- 
ing together  the  body  of  the  church  which  is  blessed  with  such  a diversity  of  charisms:  “Again, 
the  Spirit  is  conceived  of,  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  gifts,  as  a whole  in  parts.  For  we  are  all 
members  one  of  another,  having  gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace  that  is  given  us’.”  This  unity 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  related  to  baptism:  “And  as  parts  in  the  whole  so  are  we  individually  in  the 
Spirit,  because  we  all  were  baptized  in  one  body  into  one  spirit”’  ( On  the  Holy  Spirit , 26:61).  Basil 
adds  that  the  power  of  the  Spirit  breaks  into  action  according  to  the  needs  of  particular  situations: 
“For  as  art  is  potentially  in  the  artist,  but  only  in  operation  when  he  is  working  in  accordance 
with  it,  so  also  the  Spirit  is  ever  present  with  those  that  are  worthy,  but  works,  as  need  requires, 
in  prophecies,  or  in  healings,  or  in  some  other  actual  carrying  into  effect  of  His  potential  action”. 

215.  John  Chrysostom  (354-407),  a famous  preacher  in  the  city  of  Antioch  and  later  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  commented  upon  the  verse  in  which  John  the  Baptist  says  of  the  one  coming  after 
him  that  “He  will  baptise  you  in  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Mt  3:11),  giving  the  following  list  of  the  graces 
received  by  those  who  became  Christians:  “remission  of  sins,  removing  of  punishment,  righteousness, 
sanctification,  redemption,  adoption,  brotherhood,  a partaking  of  the  inheritance  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (On  Matthew  11).  In  contrast  to  Basil  of  Caesarea,  however,  who,  as  we 
just  noted,  affirmed  that  the  charisms  continue  to  be  distributed  and  exercised  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity, John  Chrysostom  finds  the  discussion  of  them  in  1 Corinthians  12  “obscure”  because  of  “our 
ignorance  of  the  facts  referred  to  and  by  their  cessation,  being  such  as  then  used  to  occur  but  now 
no  longer  take  place”  (On  1 Corinthians  29).  In  another  commentary  concerning  Romans  8:26  (“but 
the  Spirit  himself  intercedes  for  us  with  sighs  too  deep  for  words”),  he  writes:  “This  statement  is  not 
clear,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  many  of  the  wonders  which  then  used  to  take  place”  (On  Romans  14). 
Chrysostom  goes  on  to  suggest  that  some  of  the  gifts  referred  to  in  the  Scripture  were  given  because 
of  the  special  needs  of  the  early  community,  while  others  continue  today  in  an  institutionalized  form. 

216.  One  of  the  patristic  testimonies,  a prominent  figure  from  the  Syriac  tradition,  Philoxenus 
(c.  440-528)  gives  us  a somewhat  contrasting  position.  He  writes,  “Now  again,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
given  by  baptism  to  those  who  are  baptized  and  they  really  receive  the  Spirit,  like  the  first  believ- 
ers. However  in  none  of  them,  does  it  manifest  its  work  visibly.  Even  though  the  Spirit  is  in  them, 
it  remains  hidden  there.  Unless  one  leaves  the  world  to  enter  into  the  way  of  the  rules  of  the  spiri- 
tual life,  observing  all  the  commandments  Jesus  has  given,  walking  with  wisdom  and  perseverance 
in  the  narrow  way  of  the  Gospel,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  received  in  baptism  does  not  reveal  itself” 
(Letter  to  Patricius  120). 23  Obviously  Philoxenus  made  a strong  connection  between  baptism  and 
reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
revealed  in  that  spiritual  path  followed  by  those  who  “leave  the  world”  to  follow  “the  narrow  way 
of  the  Gospel,”  an  apparent  reference  to  the  vocation  of  monks  and  nuns  which  is  so  highly  prized 
in  this  early  period,  first  developing  in  the  East  but  later  also  appearing  in  the  West.  That  being 
noted,  still  Philoxenus  clearly  holds  to  a hidden  presence  of  the  Spirit  at  work  in  all  who  have 
been  baptized.  This  hidden  presence  can  break  out  into  visible  manifestation  long  after  the  actual 
initiation  of  the  believer  into  the  Christian  community. 

217.  Every  one  of  the  statements  included  in  this  brief  sample  of  patristic  texts  unambigu- 
ously witnesses  to  the  active  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  transformation  by  which  a person 
became  a Christian,  often  in  ways  which  suggest  the  bestowal  of  powerful  graces  and  charismatic 
gifts.  Such  graces  and  gifts  include:  prayer  with  outstretched  hands,  receiving  the  inheritance 
and  deliverance  from  death  (Tertullian);  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  receiving  grace 


23.  Our  English  translation  is  based  upon  “La  lettre  a Patricius,”  Edition  critique  du  texte  syriaque  et  traduc- 
tion fra^aise  par  Rene  Lavenant,  in  Patrologia  orientalis,  vol.  30,  fasc.  5,  Paris:  Firmin-Didot  et  Cie,  1963, 
pp.  861  and  863. 
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(Hippolytus);  cleansing,  power  and  gifts  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  (Origen);  joy,  prophecy  and 
spiritual  inebriation  (Hilary);  spiritual  power  in  its  fullness  (Cyril  of  Jerusalem);  diversity  of 
charisms  and  healing  (Basil);  sanctification  (Gregory  of  Nazianzen);  forgiveness,  remission  of  sin, 
holiness,  adoption  as  a child  of  God  and  abundant  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  (John  Chrysostom) 
and  hidden  effectiveness  with  subsequent  manifestations  (Philoxenus).  Both  of  our  communities 
rejoice  that  we  can  report  this  evidence  about  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  work  in  Christians 
from  the  early  centuries  of  church  history. 

D.  Contemporary  Reflections  on  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit 

1 . A Catholic  Perspective 

a.  Some  Doctrinal  Observations 

218.  It  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  no  official  Catholic  doctrine  on  Baptism  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Its  reception  in  the  Catholic  Charismatic  Renewal  has  sparked  an  intense  theological 
investigation  of  the  matter  but  this  can  only  be  understood  in  the  fight  of  Catholic  teaching  on  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  makes  reference  to  the  baptism 
that  Christ  will  bring  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  baptism  for  repentance  administered  by  John 
the  Baptist.  Referring  to  John  3:5 — “Jesus  answered,  ‘Amen,  amen,  I say  to  you,  no  one  can  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God  without  being  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit.’” — the  Catechism  describes  the 
baptism  that  Christ  institutes  as  a “baptism  in  water  and  the  Spirit  [that]  will  be  a new  birth.” 
( CCC  720).  Certainly  this  does  not  direcdy  implicate  what  Catholic  Charismatics  have  meant  by 
being  ‘baptized  in  the  Spirit.’ Within  a Catholic  context  it  means  that  the  charismatic  ‘Baptism  in 
the  Holy  Spirit’  cannot  be  considered  as  an  additional  sacrament,  or  that  it  communicates  sacra- 
mental grace  that  those  who  have  not  received  it  would  not  possess.  For  example,  Catholics  cannot 
affirm  that  those  who  have  been  baptized  and  confirmed  would  be  lacking  in  the  grace  of  those 
two  sacraments  if  they  did  not  also  receive  the  charismatic  ‘Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.’ 

219.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  invoked  and  imparted  in  the  celebration  of  every  sacrament.  Although 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  limited  to  the  grace  received  in  the  sacraments — the  sovereign 
distribution  of  graces,  gifts,  and  charismata  are  affirmed  in  Catholic  theology — the  initial  recep- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mediated  through  the  sacraments  of  initiation  (baptism,  confirmation, 
and  eucharist).  At  the  same  time  Catholics  identify  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a way  that 
parallels  the  Pentecostal  understanding  of  conversion,  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  and  regen- 
eration takes  place,  and  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  where  empowerment  is  given. 

220.  The  Holy  Spirit  acts  in  baptism  through  regeneration,  a “birth  into  the  new  fife  in  Christ” 
(CCC  1277),  “enabling  [the  baptized]... to  believe  in  God,  to  hope  in  him...”  (CCC  1266).  They 
are  incorporated  into  the  church  and  in  being  anointed  with  sacred  chrism  (perfumed  oil  conse- 
crated by  the  bishop  and  used  within  the  baptismal  rite)  they  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  are  “incorporated  into  Christ  who  is  anointed  priest,  prophet,  and  king”  (CCC  1241). 

221.  It  is  in  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  that  the  “special  strength  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  is 
imparted  (CCC  1285).  Indeed,  “the  effect  of  confirmation  is  the  full  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  once  granted  to  the  aposdes  on  the  day  of  Pentecost”  (CCC  1302).  Through  confirmation  grace 
received  in  baptism  is  increased  and  deepened,  resulting  in  a deeper  sense  of  being  a child  of  God 
(divine  filiation  by  which  we  cry  “Abba!  Father!”),  a more  firm  union  with  Christ,  an  increase  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a more  perfect  bond  with  the  church,  and  special  strength  to  witness 
to  Christ  including  bearing  the  shame  of  the  cross  (cf.  CCC  1303). 

222.  In  confirmation,  Jesus  Christ  marks  “a  Christian  with  the  seal  of  his  Spirit  by  clothing 
him  with  power  from  on  high  so  that  he  may  be  his  witness”  (CCC  1304).  In  the  Catholic  tradi- 
tion, both  baptism  and  confirmation  imprint  an  “indelible  spiritual  mark”  or  “character”  on  the 
soul.  Therefore  it  is  through  these  two  sacraments  that  Catholics  are  given  new  fife,  and  the  grace 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  grow  in  holiness  and  engage  in  mission  with  all  the  gifts  and 
charisms  that  the  Spirit  imparts. 
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b.  The  Birth  of  the  Catholic  Charismatic  Renewal 

223.  The  Catholic  Charismatic  Renewal  came  into  being  as  one  among  several  different  mani- 
festations of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Already,  on  the  eve  of  the  20th  century, 
Pope  Leo  XIII,  taking  up  proposals  made  to  him,  wrote  an  Apostolic  Exhortation  (1895)  and  an 
Encyclical  Letter  (1897)  in  which  he  called  for  devotion  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  recommended 
the  nine  days  before  Pentecost  as  a Novena  of  Prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit:  “for  the  renewal  of  the 
church,  reunification  of  Christianity,  renewal  of  society,  and  for  a renewal  of  the  face  of  the  earth”. 
On  1 January  1901,  Pope  Leo  XIII  prayed  the  hymn  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
church. 

224.  Over  the  course  of  the  20th  century,  the  decisive  influences  in  the  growth  of  the  Charis- 
matic Renewal  in  the  Catholic  Church  included  liturgical  renewal,  a renewed  emphasis  on  the 
biblical  and  patristic  sources,  new  concern  for  Christian  unity,  shared  responsibility  of  all  the  faith- 
ful for  the  church’s  mission  to  the  world,  new  theological  and  pastoral  reflection  on  the  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a fresh  appreciation  of  the  church’s  charismatic  treasures  (cf.  Charismatic 
Community  Renewal  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany'.  The  Spirit  Gives  Life, 
A Theological  Guide,  pp.  10-11). 

225.  In  this  context  of  the  new  awareness  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  witness  of  classi- 
cal Pentecostals  and  their  teaching  on  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  contributed  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Catholic  Charismatic  Renewal  in  1967  in  the  United  States.  The  early  leaders  of  the  renewal 
prayed  for  the  experience  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  received  it  with  many  also  speak- 
ing in  tongues.  Subsequendy  they  reflected  theologically  on  both  their  own  experience  and  the 
Pentecostal  doctrine  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  submitted  their  renewal  movement  to  the 
guidance  of  the  church’s  pastors. 

226.  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Pope  John  Paul  II,  along  with  many  individual  bishops  and  Episcopal 
conferences,  acknowledged  the  signs  of  grace  present  in  the  Renewal,  at  times  expressing  caution 
about  certain  practices  that  required  spiritual  discernment,  and  teaching  that  might  not  be  consis- 
tent with  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Consequently  the  classical  Pentecostal  doctrine  of  Baptism 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  embraced  as  a whole  without  qualification.  Since  its  beginning,  the 
Charismatic  Renewal  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  the  church’s  leaders  and  more  recently  has 
received  formal  ecclesial  recognition  from  Rome.24 

c.  Two  Schools  of  Theological  Interpretation 

227.  Two  major  schools  of  theological  interpretation  emerged  among  Catholic  charismatics  con- 
cerning Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Some  exchanged  that  term  for  others  such  as  release  of  the 
Spirit’  or  “’renewal  in  the  Spirit’  in  order  to  maintain  a clear  distinction  between  this  aspect  of  the 
renewal  and  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 

228.  The  Malines  Document  (1974),  an  important  Catholic  statement  on  the  Charismatic 
Movement,  underlined  the  importance  of  experience:  “When  the  Spirit  given  at  initiation  emerges 
into  consciousness,  there  is  frequendy  a perception  of  concrete  presence”  (III  G 4).  It  established 
a fundamental  relation  between  Christian  Initiation  and  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit:  “The  decisive 
coming  of  the  Spirit  by  virtue  of  which  one  becomes  a Christian  is  related  to  the  celebration  of 
Christian  Initiation  (baptism,  confirmation,  and  eucharist).  Christian  Initiation  is  the  effective 
sign  of  the  Spirit’s  bestowal”  (III  F I).  It  pointed  to  the  insights  of  early  Christian  communi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  “There  is  evidence  that  in  many  of  the  early 
Christian  communities,  persons  not  only  asked  for  and  received  the  Spirit  during  the  celebration 
of  initiation,  but  they  expected  that  the  Spirit  would  demonstrate  his  power  by  the  transformation 
he  would  effect  in  their  lives”  (III  FI). 


24.  With  a Decree  of  14  September  1993,  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Laity  gave  formal  recognition  to  the 
International  Catholic  Charismatic  Renewal  Services  ( ICCRS ),  as  a body  for  the  promotion  of  the  Catholic 
Charismatic  Renewal  and  approved  their  Statutes. 
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229.  The  document  went  on  to  indicate  the  view  of  early  Christian  communities  in  regard 
to  charisms:  “Further,  the  early  Christian  Churches  expected  that  the  power  of  the  Spirit  would 
come  to  visibility  along  the  full  spectrum  of  his  charisms  in  the  community,  which  included,  but 
by  no  means  was  limited  to,  such  charisms  as  helping,  administration,  prophecy,  and  tongues  (1 
Cor  12:28;  cf.  Rom  12:6-8)”  (III  F I). 

230.  For  the  Malines  text,  therefore,  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  integral  to  Christian  Initia- 
tion. It  is  to  be  understood  as  part  of  the  fullness  of  Christian  Initiation,  as  one  expression  of  the 
total  reality  of  initiation.  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  belongs  to  the  church  at  a fundamental  level. 

231.  This  approach  has  two  advantages:  First,  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  placed  within  a sac- 
ramental context;  as  part  of  Christian  Initiation,  it  can  be  understood  as  a fundamental  category  of 
Christian  life.  Second,  linking  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  with  initiation  relates  the  sacraments  of 
initiation  to  the  fullness  of  Christian  life,  which  is  based  on  spiritual  experience  and  the  openness 
to  receive  more  gifts  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  sense,  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  “integral” 
and  “normative”.  But  another  question  is  raised  as  a result  of  taking  this  position.  Is  the  specific 
character  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  sufficiendy  recognised  as  a particular  form  of  spiritual 
experience? 

232.  Another  interpretation,  one  of  those  expounded  in  The  Spirit  Gives  Life,  a paper  approved 
by  the  German  Bishops’  Conference  in  1987,  indicated  that:  “A  Christian  does  not  possess  God’s 
Spirit  in  a static  manner.  Rather,  the  person  lives  in  the  continuous  sending  forth’  of  the  Spirit  by 
the  love  of  God.  That  is  why  we  can  always  go  on  praying,  ‘Send  forth  your  Spirit’.  A new  kind  of 
experience  of  the  Spirit  can  therefore  be  understood  as  a new ‘outpouring’ of  the  Spirit  by  God.”  In 
this  sense,  “alongside  the  continuous  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  through  baptism  and  confirmation  - 
occasional  renewals,  or  new  sendings  forth  of  the  Spirit  [occur]  by  which  a Christian  ‘is  enabled  to 
perform  some  action  of  grace  or  is  placed  in  a new  state  of  grace’”  (Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theo- 
logiae  I.q  43  a.6).  In  this  sense,  experiences  of  the  Spirit  can  be  explained  as  a new  receiving  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  without  denying  reference  to  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  confirmation  and  eucharist. 

233.  The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  clearly  emphasizes  the  particularity  of  God’s 
guidance  and  his  gifts.  This  approach  has  sacramental  aspects,  since  all  spiritual  life  has  its  roots 
in  the  sacraments.  The  individual  sacraments  give  shape  to  the  church,  which  Catholics  consider 
to  be  “the  universal  sacrament  of  salvation”  {LG  48).  In  this  context,  the  sacraments  of  initiation 
certainly  are  of  fundamental  significance.  But  God’s  bestowal  of  grace  and  of  charismatic  gifts 
need  not  be  restricted  only  to  the  sacraments.  As  the  New  Testament  points  out,  “the  wind  [Spirit] 
blows  where  it  chooses”  (Jn  3:7-8),  distributing  freely  a variety  of  gifts  for  the  building  up  of  the 
body  of  Christ  (cf.  1 Cor  12:4-13;  Eph  4:11-17). 

234.  Both  positions  agree  on  the  essentials  of  a dedicated  Christian  life  and  what  here  can 
be  said  to  be  “integral”  and  “normative”,  and  on  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  sacraments, 
especially  those  of  Christian  Initiation.  Both  agree  on  the  importance  of  being  open  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  his  gifts,  “whether  extraordinary  or  simple  and  humble”.  Both  agree  on  the  importance 
of  openness  to  the  charismatic  dimension  of  the  church,  to  the  transformative  and  life  changing 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  the  fullness  of  Christian  life.  Both  agree  on  the  importance  of 
spiritual  experience  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  Christian  life,  as  often  had  been  said,  is  in  no  way 
“a  progress  from  peak  experience  to  peak  experience”  or  is  “dominated  by  unusual  experiences”  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  “life  is  lived  mostly  in  the  valleys.  Often  in  the  desert”.25  In  that  sense  both 
agree  that  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  part  of  ecclesial  life.  Thus,  the  two  different  approaches  or 
positions  do  not  appear  to  be  irreconcilable.  However,  they  clearly  disagree  on  the  understanding 
of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  especially  concerning  whether  this  term  should  be  used  to  specify 
a particular  spiritual  experience  in  the  Pentecostal  Movement  and  in  the  Charismatic  Renewal,  or 
whether  this  should  be  understood  as  normative  for  Christian  initiation. 


25.  Cf.  Kilian  McDonnell  and  George  T.  Montague,  Christian  Initiation  and  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Evi- 
dence from  the  First  Eight  Centuries , Collegeville,  Minnesota  1994,  p.  360. 
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235.  Both  interpretations  attempt  to  be  faithful  to  Catholic  tradition  and  both  complement  the 
charismatic  experience  with  the  church’s  theological  and  spiritual  traditions.  They  both  emphasize 
that  the  charismatic  dimension  is  integral  to  the  building  up  of  the  church  and  to  the  fullness  of 
Christian  life.  Charisms,  free  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  “whatever  their  character  - sometimes  it  is 
extraordinary,  such  as  the  gift  of  miracles  or  of  tongues  - ...  are  oriented  toward  sanctifying  grace, 
and  are  intended  for  the  common  good  of  the  Church.  They  are  at  the  service  of  charity  which 
builds  up  the  Church”  ( CCC  2003). 

236.  Catholics  are  grateful  for  the  enrichment  of  their  spiritual  experience  by  their  historic 
interaction  with  classical  Pentecostals,  their  experience  and  doctrine.  In  the  meantime,  Catholics, 
while  witnessing  to  the  ongoing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  throughout  the  history  of  the  church, 
continue  to  pray  for  a ‘New  Pentecost’  following  the  lead  of  Pope  John  XXIII  and  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,.  They  also  renew  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  traditionally  expressed  in  the  beauti- 
ful Pentecost  Sequence  hymn  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  (Come  Holy  Spirit)  and  the  Litany  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

237.  We  believe  that  it  is  fitting  in  this  dialogue  to  conclude  this  section  on  Catholic  under- 
standing of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  prayers  lifted  up  to  God  on  the  morning  before 
Pentecost  and  the  evening  of  Pentecost  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours.  Respectively  they  are:  “We 
have  been  baptized  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  all  who  are  baptized,  let  us  give  glory  to  the  Lord,  and 
ask  him:  Lord  Jesus,  give  us  your  Spirit  to  make  us  holy.”  “You  [God  the  Father]  desire  the  unity 
of  all  Christians  through  one  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  make  all  who  believe  one  in  heart  and 
soul.  Send  your  Holy  Spirit  into  the  Church.” 

2.  A Pentecostal  Perspective 

238.  Classical  Pentecostals  first  attracted  public  attention  on  January  1, 1901  when  a young  woman 
named  Agnes  Ozman  spoke  in  tongues  under  the  ministry  of  Charles  Fox  Parham.  Several  years 
later  the  three-year  revival  (1906-1909)  at  the  Apostolic  Faith  Mission,  312  Azusa  Street,  in  Los 
Angeles,  led  by  the  African-American,  William  Joseph  Seymour,  became  the  center  of  the  Pente- 
costal Movement.  From  “Azusa  Street”  the  message  of  salvation,  holiness,  and  power  was  rapidly 
dispersed  around  the  world  by  a host  of  evangelists  and  missionaries  where  it  took  root  and  devel- 
oped. It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many  Pentecostal  and  Charismatic  believers  look  to  the  “Azusa 
Street”  mission  as  the  fountainhead  of  Pentecostalism. 

239.  Through  the  years  Pentecostalism  has  taken  many  forms.  It  includes  the  classical  Pen- 
tecostal denominations  and  many  independent  or  non-denominational  Pentecostal  and  charis- 
matic fellowships.  While  many  will  choose  the  name  “Pentecostal”  to  describe  themselves,  others 
would  use  different  terms  such  as  “Charismatic,”  “Third  Wave,”  “New  Apostolic,”  “African  Indig- 
enous”, or  “Word  of  Faith.”  In  addition,  many  within  the  historic  churches  have  called  them- 
selves Pentecostal,  Neo-Pentecostal,  or  charismatic,  acknowledging  the  fact  that  they  are  in  some 
way  related  to  Classical  Pentecostalism  both  historically  and  theologically.  In  the  course  of  these 
developments  some  groups  do  not  identify  with  the  Pentecostal  doctrine  of  the  Baptism  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  but  they  have  maintained  many  elements  of  the  Pentecostal  experience,  e.g.,  being 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  empowerment,  signs,  wonders,  spiritual  gifts  and  charismatic  praise.  All 
together,  those  who  in  some  way  share  a Pentecostal  identity  have  been  estimated  to  number 
nearly  600,000,000.26 

240.  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  a central  feature  of  the  Pentecostal  Movement. 
Classical  Pentecostals  hold  to  a distinctive  doctrine  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Pentecostals 


26.  David  B.  Barrett,  Todd  M.  Johnson,  and  Peter  F.  Crossing,  “Global  Table  A.  50  Shared  Goals:  status  of 
global  mission,  AD  1900  to  AD  2025,  International  Bulletin  of  Missionary  Research  30:1  (2006),  28.  We  are 
aware  of  the  limitations  that  such  estimates  pose.  For  a helpful  critique  in  this  regard,  see,  Allan  Anderson,^ 
Introduction  to  Pentecostalism:  Global  Charismatic  Christianity  (Cambridge,  England:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  2004),  10-14. 
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believe  that  in  this  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Christian  encounters  the  Holy  Spirit  in  such  a 
way  that  one  is  empowered  to  become  the  compelling  witness  that  Jesus  proclaimed  in  Acts  1:8. 
Pentecostals  also  believe  that  without  such  an  encounter  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  life  and  witness 
of  the  Christian  is  greatly  impoverished. 

241.  Several  streams  of  American  religious  life  which  gained  momentum  in  the  nineteenth 
century  clearly  influenced  the  emergence  of  Pentecostalism.  The  revivalist  stream  took  root  in 
colonial  America  with  the  Great  Awakening  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  continued  along  the 
expanding  frontier  of  the  new  Republic  of  the  United  States.  Through  evangelistic  preaching 
including  the  use  of  camp  meetings  many  were  brought  to  Christian  conversion  through  the 
drama  of  crisis  experiences  and  the  expectation  that  God  was  at  work  in  the  assembled  com- 
munity in  the  power  of  his  Word  and  Spirit.  Powerful  experiences  of  the  religious  affections  were 
not  uncommon  in  these  circles.  Within  this  stream  many  sought  a deeper  life  of  holiness  in  their 
desire  to  be  free  from  the  domination  of  sin  and  to  witness  for  Christ  through  an  empowered  life. 
By  the  mid-nineteenth  century  this  took  form  in  the  Wesleyan-Holiness  movement  that  taught 
a second  experience  of  grace  subsequent  to  conversion.  Whereas  in  conversion  one  was  saved 
through  forgiveness  and  justification  and  regenerated  into  new  life  in  Christ,  the  second  work 
of  grace,  identified  as  “entire  sanctification”  freed  one  from  the  power  of  sin  by  the  eradication  of 
one’s  sinful  nature.  Being  filled  with  divine  love  one  was  therefore  enabled  to  grow  in  Christian 
perfection.  Many  began  to  identify  this  experience  as  a “Baptism  in/with  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

242.  The  Holiness  movement  also  included  a non-Wesleyan  wing  which  was  influenced  by  the 
Keswick  Movement  from  England.  Its  adherents  sought  holiness  as  the  “Higher  Christian  Life” 
but  believed  that  sanctification  was  an  ongoing  process  that  began  in  conversion  and  continued 
throughout  one’s  Christian  fife.  Many  in  that  movement  too,  however,  believed  in  a subsequent 
experience,  that  is,  a baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  that  empowered  them  for  witness  and  mission 
and  was  the  basis  for  the  “overcoming  life”  they  desired. 

243.  Developments  in  church  and  society  also  influenced  the  early  Pentecostal  Movement. 
Many  evangelical  and  holiness  Protestants  became  disenchanted  with  the  state  of  the  church  as 
it  was  represented  both  in  the  proliferation  of  denominations  with  their  competing  claims  for 
supremacy,  and  in  the  basic  optimism  exuded  by  many  in  the  historic  Protestant  churches  that 
came  to  be  identified  with  the  Social  Gospel.  Their  experience  of  the  church  in  their  day  led  these 
Christians,  including  many  of  the  forebears  of  Pentecostalism,  to  conclude  that  the  clerical  fife 
was  overly  professionalized,  church  structures  had  become  too  rigid,  ecclesial  practice  had  become 
routinized,  moral  laxity  was  being  tolerated,  syncretism  was  compromising  historic  doctrinal  posi- 
tions, and  biblical  truth  was  being  undermined  by  the  new  “higher  criticism.”  Darwinism  became 
ascendant  not  only  in  science  but  in  society  at  large.  From  their  perspective  all  of  this  had  led 
to  a decline  of  genuine  Christian  spirituality.  As  a result,  many  came  to  believe  that  the  historic 
churches  around  them  did  not  reflect  the  vision  of  the  church  that  was  outlined  in  the  Bible. 

244.  Restorationist  currents  in  the  understanding  of  the  church  were  widely  present  at  the 
birth  of  Pentecostalism.  Already  influential  in  some  sectors  of  Protestantism  it  typically  envi- 
sioned the  history  of  the  church  as  a process  of  decline  and  restoration.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  as 
early  as  the  post-apostolic  period,  the  church  began  to  depart  from  the  spiritual  authenticity  of  the 
primitive  Christian  community  of  the  New  Testament.  Compounded  by  the  growth  of  Christian- 
ity into  the  very  structures  of  ancient  society  and  its  legal  recognition  by  the  emperor  Constantine, 
the  subsequent  emergence  of  Christian  society,  culture  and  empire,  in  other  words,  European 
Christendom,  was  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  spiritual  compromise  rather  than  growth  and 
development.  Sometimes  the  vision  of  what  the  church  should  be  was  presented  as  a return  to  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  the  New  Testament  community. 

245.  Convinced  that  the  church  had  declined  and  biblical  Christianity  had  been  lost,  early 
Pentecostals  adopted  a schema  of  restoration  and  renewal  in  fight  of  the  judgment  and  restora- 
tion motif  in  Joel  1:4  and  2:25.  Many  anticipated  that  the  restoration  of  the  church  would  come 
only  through  Divine  intervention  manifested  in  a fresh  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Joel  2:23, 
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28-32;  cf.  Acts  2:16-21).  When  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  came  with  the  Azusa  Street 
Revival,  they  concluded  that  the  promised  “last  days”  restoration  was  being  fulfilled.  The  tide  of 
the  earliest  history  published  by  Pentecostals  expresses  their  vision  of  what  they  believed  was  tak- 
ing place:  The  Apostolic  Faith  Restored. 

246.  Restorationism  involved  an  eschatological  vision  of  the  People  of  God  which  held  pro- 
found implications  for  Christian  mission.  Pentecostals  came  to  believe  that  this  restoration  would 
include  the  charisms  of  1 Corinthians  12:8-10  that  many  denominations  had  declared  were  no 
longer  necessary  or  available.  Some  contended  that  the  “gift  of  tongues”  would  be  restored  to 
further  the  missionary  enterprise  resulting  in  a global  revival.  Pentecostals  believed  that  their  very 
existence  was  an  eschatological  harbinger. 

247.  In  spite  of  their  Restorationist  convictions,  and  their  emphasis  upon  getting  “back  to 
the  Bible,”  many  early  Pentecostals  called  attention  to  the  ongoing  role  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
played  among  those  whom  in  their  judgment  were  remnants  of  the  true  church.  In  distributing 
the  works  of  the  Pre-Nicene  Fathers  they  were  acknowledging  their  contribution  to  the  life  the 
church.  They  drew  attention  to  earlier  Christian  prophetic,  monastic  and  millenarian  movements 
as  forerunners  to  their  own  Movement.27  They  produced  selective  litanies  that  included  such  per- 
sons as  Martin  Luther,  John  Wesley,  Edward  Irving,  William  Booth  and  others  they  believed  had 
contributed  elements  of  restoration  already  in  place  - justification,  sanctification,  social  concern 
and  tongues.  Their  continuity  with  the  historic  church  is  best  demonstrated  with  a review  of  the 
pedigree  of  The  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of the  Azusa  Street  Apostolic  Faith  Mission.  In  1563,  through 
an  act  of  Parliament,  the  Anglican  Church  adopted  the  “Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  Religion.”  John 
Wesley,  always  an  Anglican  priest,  incorporated  nearly  verbatim,  twenty-five  of  the  “Thirty-Nine 
Articles”  to  form  the  backbone  of  the  Doctrines  and  Discipline  that  came  to  be  used  in  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  William  J.  Seymour  drew  heavily  from  Wesley’s  version  when  he  authored 
the  “Azusa  Street”  text. 

a.  Pentecostals  and  the  Reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

248.  The  earliest  Pentecostals  were  typically  not  new  converts,  but  rather  already  well  established 
Christians.  Many  of  them  stood  within  the  Anglican  - Methodist  - Wesleyan-Holiness  tradition 
and  taught  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification.  Others  adhered  to  the  Keswick  Movement  and 
their  call  to  the  “overcoming  life”.  Regardless  of  their  starting  points,  they  all  claimed  that  they 
had  placed  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  had  been  converted  and  justified.  They  had  received  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  the  time  of  their  Christian  conversion,  and  pointed  to  Romans  8:9b,  “Anyone  who 
does  not  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  does  not  belong  to  him,”  to  support  their  claim.  They  all  took 
holy  living  seriously,  often  producing  catalogues  of  things  to  avoid,  intended  to  help  the  believer 
to  live  a holy  life  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

249.  While  Pentecostals  believed  that  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit  at  conversion,  sometimes 
the  language  they  employed  was  vague  and  confusing.  They  might  ask  a fellow  Christian  if  he  or 
she  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit  in  much  the  same  way  that  Paul  asked  the  Ephesians  in  Acts 
19:2.  Their  question,  however,  was  not  about  the  initial  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  time 
of  Christian  conversion;  it  was  a question  about  whether  or  not  this  Christian  had  received  the 
Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who  did  not  understand  the  question  within  the  context  of 
Pentecostalism  were  often  convinced  that  these  early  Pentecostals  held  to  an  erroneous  position 
that  even  confessing  Christians  were  without  the  Spirit. 

250.  Other  Pentecostals,  especially  Oneness  Pentecostals,  contributed  to  the  confusion  because 
they  linked  salvation  and  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  together  theologically.  One  cannot  par- 


27.  The  official  organ  of  the  Assemblies  of  God,  The  Weekly  Evangel,  which  later  became  The  Pentecostal 
Evangel,  carried  advertisements  for  the  complete  set  of  the  writings  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  as  early  as 
March  4, 1916.  See,  “Ante-Nicene  Fathers,”  The  Weekly  Evangel  129  (March  4, 1916),  9.  These  volumes  were 
advertised  frequently  in  many  subsequent  issues  of  the  Evangel.  Similarly,  A.  J.  Tomlinson  repeatedly  lifted 
up  the  role  of  the  Fathers  in  his  publication,  The  Faithful  Standard. 
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ticipate  in  “full  salvation”  apart  from  a confession  of  faith,  baptism  in  water  and  the  coming  of 
the  Spirit  being  evidenced  by  speaking  in  other  tongues.  Thus,  the  elements  of  faith,  repentance, 
water  baptism  by  immersion  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  initial  evidence  of  speaking  in  other  tongues  all  came 
together  in  such  a way  as  to  offer  some  support  for  those  who  advocated  baptismal  regeneration. 
They  believed  that  the  words  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus  that  “no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God 
without  being  born  of  water  and  Spirit”  (John  3:5),  united  what  most  other  Pentecostals  viewed 
as  distinct  actions  of  God  in  justification  and  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

b.  The  Relationship  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Sanctification 

251.  The  two  holiness  streams,  associated  respectively  with  Wesley  and  the  Keswick  Convention, 
influenced  early  Pentecostal  developments  and  led  to  the  first  division  in  the  movement.  The 
teaching  of  the  Azusa  Street  Mission  was  clearly  Wesleyan  in  inspiration.  First,  the  new  believer 
was  justified  as  an  act  of  Gods  free  grace,  and  upon  a confession  of  personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
the  new  believer  was  baptized  in  water.  Second,  the  young  convert  was  encouraged  to  pursue  the 
sanctification  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  17:  15,  17;  1 Thess.  5:23;  Hebrews  12:14).  This  second 
“work  of  grace”  (now  no  longer  called  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit)  was  then  followed  by  further 
encouragement  to  seek  a Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  empower  all  sanctified  Christians  for  min- 
istry according  to  what  was  believed  to  be  the  scriptural  pattern.  This  meant,  once  again,  waiting 
before  God,  but  this  time  it  was  in  anticipation  that  God  would  pour  forth  the  Holy  Spirit  in  full- 
ness upon  the  candidate.  This  “baptism”  or  “pouring  out  of  the  Spirit”  or  “immersion  in  the  Spirit” 
by  Christ  would  be  accompanied  by  the  “Bible  evidence,”  the  same  evidence  that  they  understood 
to  be  present  in  the  biblical  account  of  Acts  2,  the  ability  to  speak  in  other  tongues. 

252.  Whether  one  took  the  classical  Wesleyan-Holiness  position  in  which  sanctification  was  a 
second  work  of  grace,  or  adhered  to  the  more  classical  Protestant  position  on  sanctification  influ- 
enced in  Pentecostal  circles  by  the  Keswick  Movement,  in  which  one  entered  into  a positional  and 
progressive  form  of  sanctification  when  one  was  placed  “in  Christ,”  advocates  agreed  that  personal 
sanctification  and  lives  of  holiness  were  serious  matters.  Almost  all  of  them  further  agreed  that 
when  one  received  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  received  the  “Bible  evidence”  of  that  encounter. 
Their  differences  over  their  understandings  of  sanctification  initially  led  to  temporary  breaks  in 
communion  between  some  groups  that  took  variant  views  on  these  two  subjects.  Condemnations 
often  ran  high  as  individuals  chose  sides.  In  recent  years,  these  breaks  have  been  overcome  to  such 
an  extent  that  adherents  of  both  perspectives  recognize  the  water  baptism  of  one  another,  they 
participate  in  the  Lords  supper  together,  and  in  most  cases,  they  enjoy  the  mutual  recognition  of 
ministry. 

253.  With  the  exception  of  Oneness  Pentecostals,  most  Pentecostals  taught  that  Baptism  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  subsequent  to  conversion — in  the  case  of  Wesleyan-Holiness  Pentecostals 
subsequent  to  conversion  and  entire  sanctification.  While  Pentecostals  generally  expect  this  to 
be  the  sequence  of  events  that  leads  one  into  the  fullness  of  Pentecostal  life,  they  also  accept  the 
fact  that  people  are  sometimes  baptized  in  the  Spirit  at  the  same  time  they  are  converted  if  the 
appropriate  evidence  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  present.  If  it  is  not  received  at  that  time, 
Pentecostals  contend  that  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  so  critical  to  the  fullness  of  Christian  life 
that  it  should  be  pursued  immediately. 

c.  Receiving  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit 

254.  It  should  be  reiterated  that  Pentecostals  do  not  normally  equate  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  conversion.  Pentecostals  believe  that  at  conversion  the 
Holy  Spirit  baptizes  the  believer  into  Christ  (cf.  1 Corinthians  12:13;  Romans  6:3)  and  subse- 
quently Christ  baptizes  the  believer  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Luke  24:49;  Acts  1:8;  2:4).  Both  are 
part  of  the  initial  experiences  of  someone  who  has  become  a Christian  (cf.  Ephesians  1:13-14; 
Titus  3:4-6).  To  become  a Christian  in  all  its  fullness  implies  among  other  things,  coming  to 
faith,  undergoing  baptism  in  water,  and  in  openness  and  expectation,  receiving  Baptism  in  the 
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Holy  Spirit  with  the  attendant  evidence.  Thus,  Pentecostals  contend  that  a person  will  receive  this 
Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  when  she  or  he  believes  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  Acts  10:44-46), 

I comes  to  God  in  childlike  faith,  and  in  an  attitude  of  love  and  trust  (cf.  Luke  11:11-13),  which 
suggests  that  the  candidate  is  open  to  Gods  work  in  his  or  her  life. 

255.  In  response  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  candidates  for  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  often 
c participate  in  what  may  be  described  as  a “liturgical  act,”  though  Pentecostals  would  not  normally 
use  that  language.  They  are  invited  to  pray  around  the  altar  in  the  local  congregation,  sometimes 
for  extended  periods  of  time.  Generally  this  invitation  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  service.  One  or 
more  individuals,  often  the  pastor,  elders,  or  other  mature  Christian  leaders  may  lay  hands  upon 
the  candidate.  For  some,  this  act  is  viewed  instrumentally,  that  is,  as  the  point  of  impartation  of 
Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  others  this  act  of  “laying  on  of  hands”  provides  a sense  of  solidarity 
between  the  candidate  and  those  who  were  praying  with  him  or  her.  In  some  Pentecostal  churches, 
the  “laying  on  of  hands”  has  become  more  formalized.  While  at  times  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  come  at  the  moment  hands  have  been  laid  on  the  candidate  (Acts  8:17;  19:6),  Pentecostals 
do  not  presume  that  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  either  necessarily  or  only  though  the  act 
of  “laying  on  of  hands”.  Indeed,  many  Pentecostals  testify  that  they  received  this  baptism  alone,  in 
their  homes,  in  their  kitchens,  and  even  without  asking  for  it.  Thus,  most  Pentecostals  believe  that 
Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  require  another  person  to  give,  impart,  or  transmit  it. 

d.  Evidence  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit 

256.  The  expectation  that  all  who  receive  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  able  to  give  some 
evidence  of  that  fact  other  than  a personal  testimony,  is  deeply  ingrained  within  Pentecostal  theol- 
ogy. The  purpose  of  this  “Bible  evidence”  was  understood  to  be  both  missionary  and  evangelistic. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  in  an  instant  of  time,  could  grant  a missionary  call,  point  in  the  direction  of  a 
field  of  service,  and  equip  one  with  the  language  necessary  to  fulfill  that  call,  in  short,  the  recipient 
would  be  empowered  to  engage  in  missionary  evangelism,  just  as  the  120  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
were  empowered  to  “go  into  all  the  world”  (Mk  16:15).  From  Parhams  perspective,  this  is  what 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  Acts  2:4  meant,  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  be  restored  because  of 
the  imminent  return  of  Jesus  Christ. 

257.  Not  all  Pentecostals  have  agreed  with  this  notion  of  the  evidential  aspect  of  the  doctrine. 
Even  from  the  beginning,  some  debated  whether  it  was  a human  language,  a manifestation  of 
ecstatic  speech,  or  even  an  angelic  tongue  (cf.  1 Corinthians  13:1).  While  most  classical  Pen- 
tecostal denominations  continue  to  hold  one  or  another  of  these  positions,  some  of  the  earliest 
Pentecostal  groups,  most  notably  those  that  emerged  in  Chile  around  1910,  and  a number  of 
other  Pentecostal  denominations  came  to  believe  that  one  could  provide  evidence  of  his  or  her 
Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  by  demonstrating  that  he  or  she  had  received  one  of  several  different 
manifestations.  These  would  include  “speaking  in  other  tongues,  dancing  [in  the  Spirit],  having 
visions,  prophesying,  or  engaging  in  any  manifestations  that  are  consistent  with  the  Word  of  God 
(Scripture).”28 

258.  In  recent  years,  a smaller  percentage  of  believers  within  Pentecostal  denominations  in 
the  United  States  are  receiving  the  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  evidence  of  speaking 
in  tongues  than  did  in  earlier  years.  This  has  raised  profound  pastoral  and  theological  questions 
within  these  groups.  The  discussion  of  these  matters  continues  in  the  Pentecostal  community. 

e.  The  Relationship  between  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Charism  of  Speaking  in  Tongues 

259.  The  Apostle,  Paul,  raised  a related  question  when  he  asked  “Do  all  speak  in  tongues  (me pantes 
glossais  lalousin)}”  in  1 Corinthians  12:30.  The  Apostles  question  clearly  anticipated  a negative 
response  as  was  signaled  by  his  use  of  the  Greek  negative,  “me”.  It  also  led  Pentecostals  to  differ- 

28.  Cf.  C.  Alvarez,  P.  Correa,  M.  Poblete,  P.  Guell,  Historia  de  la  Iglesia  Pentecostal  de  Chile  (Santiago,  Chile: 
Ediciones  Rehue  Ltda,  n.d.),  54,  which  includes  the  affirmation  from  the  Declaracion  de  Fe  de  la  Iglesia  Pente- 
costal de  Chile.  It  reads:  [Seccion  11]  Que:  el  hablar  en  otras  lenguas,  danzar, ; tener  visiones,  profetizar  o culaquier 
manifestacion  conforme  a la palabra  de  Dios , son  una  evidencia  del  bautismo  en  el  Espiritu  Santo.  ” 
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entiate  between  the  tongues  received  at  the  time  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  charism 
or  gift  of  tongues  about  which  Paul  wrote.29  Thus,  in  many  Pentecostal  churches,  the  distinction 
is  made  between  “evidential  tongues”  and  the  “gift  of  tongues”.  They  may  be  “the  same  in  essence, 
but  different  in  their  purpose.”  Some  contend  that  the  “evidential  tongues”  constitute  a continuing 
“prayer  language,”  giving  it  a “devotional”  quality,  which  may  be  undertaken  privately  and  does 
not  need  interpretation  while  the  “gift  of  tongues”  is  intended  for  public  usage  and,  thus,  requires 
interpretation  (1  Corinthians  14:5,  13-17,  27-28).  Another  way  to  express  this  would  be  to  say 
that  phenomenologically  these  manifestations  appear  to  be  the  same  thing,  but  the  purposes  they 
serve,  the  ways  they  are  exercised,  and  the  way  that  they  are  discerned  by  the  believing  community 
are  quite  different.  These  are  important  discussions  that  have  not  yet  been  completely  resolved  in 
the  Pentecostal  community. 

3.  Convergences  and  Challenges 

260.  The  most  fundamental  convergence  concerning  the  theme  treated  in  the  present  section, 
about  which  we  can  rejoice,  is  the  common  conviction  within  both  our  communities  that  Baptism 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a powerful  action  of  grace  bestowed  by  God  upon  believers  within  the  church. 
This  dialogue,  which  began  in  1972,  is  the  oldest  and  most  continuous  bilateral  dialogue  in  which 
Pentecostals  and  Catholics  engaged  one  another.  It  owes  its  origins  in  no  small  part  to  the  climate 
of  openness  and  trust  created  between  us  as  a result  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Catholic  Charismatic 
Renewal  in  the  late  1960’s.  That  this  Renewal  spread  widely  to  a significant  percentage  of  the 
Catholic  population,  now  numbering  in  excess  of  120,000,000,  and  was  discerned  by  Catholic 
bishops  and  popes  to  be  a welcome  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  allowed  Pentecostals  to  see  Catholics 
in  a new  and  more  positive  light.  Catholics  too  were  opened  to  recognize  the  genuine  and  authen- 
tic work  of  God  in  their  Pentecostal  brothers  and  sisters.  During  the  last  century,  the  lifting  up 
of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  part  of  the  reality  of  Christ’s  community  has  been  a gift  to  the 
church.  The  present  section  represents  a sustained  effort  by  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  to  explore 
Scripture  and  the  patristic  literature  in  a common  search  for  greater  illumination  about  Baptism 
in  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  already  a step  that  is  of  no  little  significance,  especially  considering  the 
fact  that  our  two  communities  together  make  up  such  a large  portion  of  the  worldwide  Christian 
family.  The  fact  that  we  conclude  this  report  in  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Azusa  Street  Mission,  one  of  the  commonly  acknowledged  foundational  events  which  led  to  the 
birth  of  various  classical  Pentecostal  churches,  is  particularly  felicitous. 

261.  At  the  same  time,  one  striking  conclusion  to  emerge  from  our  common  consideration 
of  biblical  and  patristic  material  in  the  hope  of  illuminating  the  phenomenon  of  Baptism  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  uncovering  of  substantial  diversity,  not  simply  between  our  two  communities 
but  within  each  community.  One  example  of  this  plurality  of  opinion  concerns  whether  or  not  all 
of  the  patristic  passages  we  have  considered  may  be  credibly  identified  as  expressive  of  Baptism 
in  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  this  is  also  evident  in  our  contemporary  reflection  on  this  issue.  Here  one 
finds  that  the  substantial  theological  discussion  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  emerged 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Catholic  Charismatic  Renewal  has  not  by  any  means  arrived  at  a con- 
sensus regarding  whether  it  should  be  considered  fundamentally  in  relation  to  the  celebration  of 
the  sacraments  or  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  an  “extra-sacramental”  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  For  their  part,  the  extensive  number  of  denominational  and  independent  Pentecostal 
churches  and  movements  often  are  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  differences  related  to  their  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  role  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Even  from  their  very  beginnings, 
differences  among  Pentecostals  can  be  verified  regarding  the  relation  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  conversion,  salvation  (Oneness  Pentecostals)  or  sanctification,  or  regarding  the  necessity 
of  various  kinds  of  evidence,  such  as  speaking  in  tongues,  to  attest  that  one  has  truly  received  this 


29.  The  sentence  might  better  be  rendered,  “Not  all  speak  in  tongues,  do  they?”  or  “All  do  not  speak  in 
tongues,  do  they?”  In  such  a case,  it  is  clear  that  the  anticipated  response  is,  “No”. 
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baptism.  Our  common  consideration  of  this  material  could  not,  nor  did  it  aim  at,  trying  to  discern 
whether  this  diversity  is  compatible  with  a fundamental  unity  in  faith  concerning  Baptism  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  much  less  to  identify  whether  such  diversities  may  be  incompatible  divergences, 
either  within  our  respective  communities  or  between  us.  While  the  experience  of  Baptism  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  seems  to  have  a certain  degree  of  similarity  among  its  recipients,  the  understanding 
of  it  and  its  place  within  the  series  of  events  by  which  one  becomes  a Christian  are  matters  of 
substantial  difference  of  opinion. 

262.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  that  we  can  say  together  about  the  Holy  Spirit  s role  when 
one  becomes  a Christian.  We  have  acknowledged  together  the  importance  of  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  church.  We  share  the  conviction  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  always 
been  present  in  the  church  with  grace,  signs  and  gifts.  We  affirm  together  and  embrace  the  pres- 
ence and  exercise  of  charisms  as  an  important  dimension  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

VI.  Conclusion 


A.  Introduction 

263.  In  this  fifth  round  of  dialogue  between  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  at  the  international  level, 
we  have  come  to  appreciate  each  other  in  new  ways. 

264.  We  have  explored  together  different  aspects  of  what  is  involved  in  becoming  a Chris- 
tian. We  have  studied  and  been  able  to  appreciate  together  the  powerful  insights  of  Scripture, 
the  witness  of  the  patristic  sources  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  ways  in  which  the  Gospel  instructs  us 
about  conversion,  faith,  discipleship,  experience  and  the  receiving  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  scriptures  are  foundational  for  both  of  us.  We  can  appreciate,  although  in  different  ways,  the 
Fathers  of  the  church  as  early  witnesses  and  interpreters  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  life  in  Christ. 

B.  The  Witness  of  the  Bible 

265.  Together  we  have  learned  that  in  our  reading  of  the  Holy  Scripture  we  both  interpret  the 
Bible  within  the  horizon  of  our  respective  traditions.  Both  of  us,  even  if  in  different  ways,  would 
acknowledge  being  governed  by  the  Word  of  God.  Pentecostals  tend  to  hold  to  the  classical  Prot- 
estant doctrine  of  sola  Scriptura.  Both  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  honor  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
and  both  look  for  ways  in  which  Tradition  carries  biblical  truth.  Future  discussion  should  focus 
not  only  on  the  relationship  between  Scripture  and  Tradition,  but  also  on  our  respective  under- 
standings of  the  relationship  of  both  Scripture  and  Tradition  to  the  Word  of  God.  This  might 
be  profitable  for  our  dialogue  especially  since  Pentecostal  scholars  have  sought  to  identify  a dis- 
tinctive Pentecostal  biblical  hermeneutic  and  Catholics  have  been  renewed  in  their  approach  to 
Scripture  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

C.  The  Witness  of  the  Fathers 

266.  This  phase  of  dialogue  was  the  first  in  which  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  jointly  studied  the 
teaching  and  witness  of  the  early  post-biblical  Christian  writings,  the  Fathers  of  the  church.  What 
benefits  have  we  gained  from  this?  In  many  ways  we  can  see  the  same  challenges  facing  us  today, 
in  their  personal  struggles  and  in  their  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  apostolic  faith  is  properly  taught 
and  handed  on.  In  them  we  witness  the  great  work  of  ensuring  the  handing  on  of  the  Christian 
faith,  from  biblical  times  and  cultures  to  new  centuries  and  different  cultures. 

267.  We  have  seen  their  own  personal  struggles  and  crises  as  they  seek  to  follow  Christ,  and 
even  the  role  of  family  in  fostering  life  and  faith  (Augustine,  The  Confessions ).  We  have  seen  the 
reflections  of  some  facing  and  welcoming  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  Christ  (Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
Letter  to  the  Romans ).  We  have  heard  them  speaking  even  poetically  of  the  way  the  faith  took  hold 
of  them  (“a  flame  kindled  in  my  soul”  Justin,  Dialogue  with  Trypho ).  Hilary  of  Poitiers  spoke  of  the 
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experience  of  intense  joy  “when  we  feel  within  us  the  final  stirrings  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  ( Tract  on 
the  Psalms).  We  see  them  celebrating  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Basil  of  Caesarea, 
On  the  Holy  Spirit , Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catechetical  Lectures). 

268.  As  the  church  grew,  the  patristic  writings  illustrate  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  Fathers 
against  the  ideologies  of  their  time  (Justin,  Apology)  similar  to  struggles  we  have  today.  We  see 
them,  through  their  writings,  preparing  people  to  celebrate  the  great  seasons  of  Lent  (Cyril  of 
Jerusalem)  and  Easter  (Hippolytus,  Apostolic  Tradition).  We  hear  their  teaching  on  the  proper 
celebration  and  understanding  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ( Didache  7,  Irenaeus  of  Lyon,  Proof 
of  the  Apostolic  Teaching).  We  see  their  writing  on  the  intimate  relations  between  baptism  and  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Origin,  Commentary  on  John  6:33).  They  wrote,  of  course,  on  many 
other  aspects  of  the  spiritual  gifts  and  the  fife  of  the  church. 

269.  In  summary  we  have  seen  that  there  are  patristic  texts  which  can  cast  light  on  each  of 
the  issues  we  considered  (conversion,  faith,  Christian  experience  in  community,  discipleship  and 
formation,  and  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit).  These  texts  arise  from  the  Fathers’ reflections  on  the 
Scriptures  and  frequendy  provide  insight  and  wisdom  to  contemporary  questions  and  situations. 
Moreover,  they  remain  relevant  to  contemporary  experience.  The  writings  of  the  Fathers  are  not 
library  treasures  from  centuries  ago.  Their  words  are  vibrant  witnesses  to  Christians  of  today,  and 
of  every  time.  Through  this  dialogue,  Pentecostals  and  Catholics  have  seen  together  the  richness 
of  that  witness  and  can  share  it  with  their  respective  communities  today. 

270.  This  study  of  the  early  post-biblical  Christian  writings,  many  of  which  were  written  in 
those  early  centuries,  which  some  call  the  Constantinian  era,  can  be  an  initial  step  in  dialogue 
between  us  on  historical  questions  which  are  at  the  root  of  the  Pentecostal  views  of  Restora- 
tionism.  This  important  issue  awaits  another  phase  of  international  dialogue. 

D.  What  We  Have  Learned  from  Our  Contemporary  Reflections 

271.  In  the  course  of  our  discussion,  we  have  noted  a fascinating  parallel  in  the  different  ways  our 
respective  communities  have  experienced  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  twentieth  century.  Pentecostals 
report  that  on  January  1, 1901  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  praying  in  tongues  broke  through 
in  Topeka,  Kansas  and  spread  in  increasing  measure.  In  Rome,  on  that  same  day,  Pope  Leo  XIII 
entrusted  the  new  century  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (Veni  Sancte  Spiritus).  Responding  to  prophetic 
requests  from  within  the  Catholic  Church,  Pope  Leo  had  already  written  an  Apostolic  Exhorta- 
tion in  1895  and  an  Encyclical  in  1897  in  which  he  called  for  devotion  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
recommended  the  nine  days  before  Pentecost  as  a novena  of  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit  aimed  at 
the  renewal  of  the  church  and  of  society,  the  reunification  of  Christianity  and  a “renewal  of  the 
face  of  the  earth”. 

272.  For  Pentecostals  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Azusa  Street  (Los  Angeles)  in  1906 
marks  a significant  beginning  of  the  Pentecostal  movement  which  has  grown  throughout  the 
century,  affecting  millions  of  believers.  Within  the  Catholic  Church  signs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
seen  in  various  movements:  biblical,  liturgical,  theological,  ecumenical,  and  charismatic,  which 
have  developed  during  the  twentieth  century  fostering  renewal  in  basic  aspects  of  Christian  faith 
and  life.  A certain  culmination  of  these  movements  resulted  in  the  Second  Vatican  Council  which 
Catholics  believe  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Council,  Pope  John 
XXIII  prayed  that  it  be  a new  Pentecost.  The  Council  fostered  renewal  in  faith,  prayer,  spiritual 
life,  Christian  unity  - signs  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  1989  the  new  awareness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  fostered  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  with  his  Encyclical  Dominum  et  vivificantem  on 
the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  vigil  of  Pentecost  in  1998  in  Rome,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  abiding 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  led  Pope  John  Paul  II,  meeting  400,000  members  of  Catholic  spiritual 
movements,  to  declare  that:  “We  could  say,  what  happened  in  Jerusalem  2000  years  ago  is  renewed 
in  this  square  tonight.  As  the  apostles  then,  so  we  find  ourselves  together  in  this  Upper  Room,  full 
of  longing  and  praying  for  the  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit”. 
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273.  At  one  critical  point  these  parallel  impulses  found  in  two  different  communities  began  to 
interrelate  and  converge.  In  1967,  the  witness  of  the  Pentecostal  Movement  fostered  the  initiation 
of  the  Catholic  Charismatic  Renewal.  The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Pentecostal  Movement  have 
had  contact  ever  since.  The  influence  of  the  new  ecumenical  commitment  of  the  Catholics,  as  part 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  which  the  Second  Vatican  Council  insisted  is  “fostered  by  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (UR  1),  helped  open  the  way  to  a dialogue  for  mutual  respect  and  reconcilia- 
tion between  Pentecostals  and  Catholics.  First  running  parallel  to  and  separate  from  one  another, 
the  Pentecostal  movement  and  the  Catholic  Church  have  had  more  contact  than  previously.  They 
are  no  longer  entirely  separated.  They  have  begun  to  interrelate  through  dialogue,  friendship  and 
co-operation;  they  have  engaged  each  other  in  partnership  for  nearly  thirty-five  years. 

274.  In  acknowledging  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  each  of  our  traditions,  we  have  been 
better  able  to  learn  from  each  other.  Therefore,  we  are  grateful  that  the  renewal  and  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  twentieth  century  has  opened  our  hearts  and  minds  to  one  another.  In 
Gods  providence  we  believe  that  the  emergence  of  Pentecostal  / Charismatic  movements  along 
with  the  Ecumenical  movement  in  the  twentieth  century  calls  us  to  a dialogue  between  our  com- 
munions that  is  spiritual  as  well  as  theological.  Much  of  our  theological  engagement  with  one 
another  focused  on  the  implications  of  our  respective  views  of  faith,  conversion  and  discipleship 
for  the  Christian  life.  This  is  as  it  should  be  and  we  believe  that  the  recognition  of  this  is  vital  for 
practical  ecumenism  at  the  local  level  between  Catholic  parishes  and  Pentecostal  congregations. 

275.  As  we  have  read  and  studied  the  church  Fathers  together  we  have  become  even  more 
mindful  of  our  contemporary  theological  responsibilities.  Inspired  by  their  example  of  combining 
pastoral  care  with  theological  insight,  the  praise  of  God  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  holiness 
of  life  with  doctrinal  orthodoxy,  we  too  seek  to  serve  our  respective  communities  in  the  same  spirit. 
It  is  particularly  in  regard  to  evangelization,  discipleship  and  Christian  formation,  and  openness  to 
the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  desire  to  exercise  our  theological  and  pastoral 
tasks. 

276.  Our  discussions  on  the  nature  of  Christian  conversion  in  the  ancient  church,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  relationship  between  event  and  process,  have  illuminated  our  own  understanding  of 
what  transpires  in  our  churches  today.  We  are  cautioned  against  being  too  quick  to  judge  what 
has  or  has  not  taken  place  in  the  various  testimonies  and  narratives  of  conversion  that  we  have 
witnessed  in  our  communities.  Most  importandy,  we  see  the  need  for  a clear  call  to  conversion, 
a conversion  to  Jesus  Christ  that  should  be  at  the  heart  of  our  proclamation  and  witness  to  the 
world.  We  are  well  aware  that  even  in  our  churches  believers  need  to  hear  this  message  so  that 
Christian  profession  may  be  authentic  and  may  lead  to  maturity  and  growth  in  the  Christian  life. 

277.  Likewise  we  are  impressed  by  the  ongoing  life  of  conversion  and  discipleship  in  the 
ancient  church.  For  all  the  topics  and  themes  we  discussed  we  attempted  to  reflect  on  their  sig- 
nificance for  our  ecclesial  communions  today.  It  was  clear  that  the  writings  of  the  church  Fathers 
reflect  a vibrant  exercise  of  the  faith  in  their  churches  and  a profound  apprehension  of  the  depths 
of  the  Christian  life.  Although  we  differed  on  the  importance  of  the  sacramental  mediation  of 
grace  we  can  only  consider  their  witness  as  an  incentive  for  our  own  churches  today  to  grow  in 
maturity  and  holiness.  We  also  agree  that  ongoing  Christian  formation  must  be  an  intentional 
process  in  our  churches,  mindful  that  for  the  seed  of  Gods  Word  to  bear  fruit  requires  openness 
to  that  Word  and  a willingness  to  respond  obediently  to  it  in  Christian  and  ecclesial  life. 

278.  Since  both  of  our  traditions  value  the  experience  of  grace  as  an  important  dimension  of 
faith  and  spirituality  we  have  come  to  appreciate  the  respective  charismatic,  mystical  and  liturgi- 
cal emphasis  of  the  Pentecostal  and  Catholic  communities.  We  have  also  learned  that  one  cannot 
simply  oppose  these  two  modalities  of  Christian  experience.  Each  has  some  experience  of  what 
has  traditionally  been  prized  by  the  other.  This  affords  us  another  way  forward  in  our  dialogue,  as 
“spiritual  ecumenism”  becomes  more  and  more  the  basis  for  theological  conversations.  Most  of  all 
spiritual  discernment  alerts  us  to  the  providential  possibilities  that  God  offers  in  his  freedom  and 
grace  towards  us. 
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279.  Finally,  we  return  to  our  appreciation  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  twenti- 
eth century  which  Pentecostals  believe  is  a gift  for  the  whole  church.  Our  discussion  of  “Baptism 
in  the  Holy  Spirit”  focused  on  this  distinctive  trait  of  Pentecostal  spirituality  which  is  also  expe- 
rienced within  the  Catholic  Church.  While  we  did  not  arrive  at  a theological  consensus  concern- 
ing Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  do  recognize  that  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
including  the  charismata,  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  ancient  church  and  is  a source  of  renewal  for 
the  contemporary  church.  We  have  learned  that  while  theological  evaluation  and  judgement  is 
necessary,  this  can  only  be  in  service  of  the  Spirit  s work,  never  to  quench  or  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Eph  4:30;  1 Thess  5:19).  Together  we  desire  to  hold  fast  to  what  is  good  (1  Thess  5:21)  and  follow 
the  Spirit  s lead  (Gal  5:25)  in  the  days  and  years  to  come. 

E.  Proposals  for  Future  Dialogue 

280.  Underlying  these  results  of  our  dialogue  emerge  various  issues  which  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  address  with  the  attention  they  deserve  and  which  could  serve  as  promising  points  of 
departure  for  future  dialogue.  For  example,  one  theme  dear  to  the  first  leaders  of  the  various  Pen- 
tecostal churches  and  movements  was  that  the  recovery  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  signaled  a 
restoration  of  the  church  of  the  time  of  the  apostles.  This  explanation  is  premised  upon  the  judg- 
ment that,  at  a certain  point  in  history  after  the  apostolic  age,  the  original  and  authentic  apostolic 
community  fell  into  decay  and  eventually  ceased  to  exist.  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  disagree 
about  such  an  assessment  of  history.  Future  dialogue  should  take  up  this  crucial  question  of  how 
we  read  history  in  different  ways  and  explore  why  we  do  so. 

281.  A second  topic  which  has  emerged  from  our  consideration  of  Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
within  the  context  of  becoming  a Christian  concerns  the  nature  and  role  of  water  baptism,  to 
which  could  be  added  those  other  ritual  actions  which  Catholics  call  sacraments  and  some  of 
which  Pentecostals  call  ordinances.  The  present  phase  of  dialogue  has  recorded  some  degree  of 
convergence  about  the  need  for  water  baptism  and  for  participation  in  the  Lord  s Supper  as  part 
of  the  full  meaning  of  becoming  a Christian.  In  light  of  this,  the  clarification  of  what  is  normative 
for  becoming  a Christian  and/or  for  Christian  Initiation  should  be  a matter  for  future  dialogue. 

282.  Third,  we  have  considered  the  evidence  attesting  that  one  has  truly  received  the  Baptism 
in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  evidence  is  addressed  to  the  Christian  community  and  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  church  is  equipped  by  God  to  discern  authentic  graced  experience  and,  by  way  of 
extension,  also  authentic  orthodox  doctrine.  The  need  for  discernment  concerning  experience  and 
doctrine  naturally  raises  the  question  of  the  role  of  authority  within  the  church. 

283.  Such  issues  as  these  - a restorationist  view  of  Christian  history,  the  nature  of  sacraments 
or  ordinances,  and  the  exercise  of  authority  within  the  church,  in  addition  to  our  varying  principles 
for  interpreting  Scripture-  are  all  significant  issues  raised  by  our  discussion  of  the  five  dimen- 
sions of  becoming  a Christian  treated  in  this  phase  of  dialogue.  They  remain  “unresolved”  issues 
between  us  which  still  need  further  serious  reflection.  Whether  they  can  be  “resolved”  in  the  sense 
of  becoming  matters  about  which  we  can  arrive  at  consensus  can  only  come  to  light  through  fur- 
ther dialogue  and  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  we  clearly  have  much  more  to  talk  about 
as  we  seek  to  obey  the  sentiment  expressed  in  Jesus’ prayer  “that  they  all  may  be  one.” 

F.  A Final  Word 

284.  Finally,  each  of  us  has  learned  a great  deal  about  the  ways  in  which  the  other  fosters  faith, 
conversion,  discipleship  and  formation,  understands  experience,  and  the  Baptism  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  As  we  reflected  on  the  scriptures  and  to  the  witness  of  the  early  church  writers,  and  as  we 
heard  the  way  our  partners  in  this  dialogue  engage  in  fostering  the  Christian  life  in  those  who 
come  to  the  faith,  we  recognize  in  each  other  a deep  commitment  to  Christ.  Although  Pentecos- 
tals and  Catholics  may  give  different  emphases  on  aspects  of  becoming  a Christian,  each  fosters 
the  Christian  life  for  the  glory  of  God.  Knowing  this  helps  overcome  misunderstandings  or  ste- 
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reotypes  we  may  have  had  about  each  other.  It  follows  that  this  calls  Catholics  and  Pentecostals  to 
examine  their  conscience  about  the  way  they  have  sometimes  described  one  another  in  the  past, 
for  example  calling  the  other  a “non-Christian”  or  a member  of  a “sect”.  We  have  found  much  that 
we  share  together.  Although  we  have  significant  differences  still  on  some  questions,  we  are  able 
because  of  our  study  in  this  dialogue,  to  call  one  another  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 

285.  We  hope  that  this  phase  of  dialogue  has  helped  this  relationship  to  grow.  We  ask  God’s 
blessing  on  our  continuing  dialogue  that  it  will  be  for  the  glory  of  His  name. 
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of  Common  Witness  to  the  Kingdom  of  God" 

1998-2005 


Introduction 

1.  “The  Church  as  Community  of  Common  Witness  to  the  Kingdom  of  God”  was  the  overarch- 
ing theme  of  international  theological  conversations  sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  between  1998  and  2005.  This  was  the  third  phase  of  the 
Reformed-Catholic  international  dialogue.  Annual  meetings  were  held  in  Venice,  Italy  (1998); 
Oegstgeest,  the  Netherlands  (1999);  Castel  Gandolfo,  Italy  (2000);  Cape  Town,  South  Africa 
(2001);  Newry,  Northern  Ireland  (2002);  Toronto,  Canada  (2003);  and  Venice,  Italy  (2004).  A 
subcommittee  appointed  to  finalize  this  report  and  prepare  it  for  publication  met  in  Rome,  Italy 
(2004,2005)  and  in  Geneva,  Switzerland  (2005),  and  submitted  the  result  of  its  work  to  the  com- 
mission for  comment  and  approval. 

2.  More  than  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  Catholic  and  Reformed  representatives  met  to  explore 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  official  conversations  through  an  international  joint  commission, 
a convergence  emerged  around  the  importance  of  addressing  three  subjects:  christology,  ecclesiol- 
ogy,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  in  the  world.1  These  three  topics  are  reflected  in  the  themes 
of  the  three  rounds  of  theological  conversations  held  since  then. 

3.  The  general  theme  of  the  first  round  (1970-1977)  was  “The  Presence  of  Christ  in  Church 
and  World”.  This  theme  was  chosen  because  “it  seemed  to  have  a bearing  not  only  on  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  man  but  also  on  his  life  and  happiness  here  and  now”.  It  was  also  expected  that  it 
would  “tend  to  bring  to  light  the  differences  between  the  two  communions  and  that  an  hon- 
est appraisal  of  these  differences  could  help  the  two  traditions  to  overcome  them...”2  The  final 
report,  a revised  version  of  the  common  statements  adopted  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  five  sessions, 
addressed  the  following  topics:  Christs  relationship  to  the  Church;  the  teaching  authority  of  the 
Church;  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world;  the  Eucharist;  and  ministry.3 

4.  The  second  series  of  conversations  (1984-1990)  focused  on  the  understanding  of  the  Church. 
The  resulting  report,  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church ,4  opens  with  a substantial 
effort  at  reconciliation  of  memories  in  which  the  dialogue  partners  share  with  each  other  the 
ecclesiological  and  reforming  concerns  of  their  sixteenth  century  predecessors  as  well  as  their  own 
contemporary  attitudes  towards  one  another.  The  report  then  moves  to  a common  confession  of 

1.  “Preparation  for  the  dialogue  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches”.  Proceedings  of  the  Uniting  General  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  (Presbyterian 
and  Congregational),  Geneva,  Offices  of  the  Alliance,  1970,  204-210;  The  Presence  of  Christ  in  Church  and 
World  (cf.  footnote  3),  para.  6. 

2.  “Preparation  for  the  dialogue  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches”,  op.  cit,  206. 

3.  The  Presence  of  Christ  in  Church  and  World  - Dialogue  between  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
and  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  1970-77.  Geneva,  1977, 39  pp.;  www.warc.ch/dt/;  Secre- 
tariat for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Information  Service  35  (1977/III-IV):  18-34. 

4.  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church,  Geneva,  WARC,  1991, 61  pp;  www.warc.ch/dt/;  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Information  Service  74  ( 1 990/III) : 9 1 - 1 1 8 . 
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faith  that  includes  affirmations  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  mediator  between  God  and  humanity,  on 
justification  by  grace  through  faith,  and  on  the  role  of  the  church  in  justification.  It  also  identifies 
some  distinct  Reformed  and  Catholic  understandings  of  the  Church,  its  continuity  throughout 
the  ages,  and  its  ministerial  order.  In  its  final  chapter,  entitled  “The  Way  Forward”,  the  report  notes 
that  “living  for  each  other’  as  churches  must  also  mean  ‘bearing  common  witness.’”5 6 

5.  In  choosing  the  theme  “The  Church  as  Community  of  Common  Witness  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God”  for  the  present  series  of  conversations,  the  two  communions  wanted  to  shed  new  fight  on 
the  two  areas  just  mentioned,  ecclesiology  and  common  witness.  They  intended  to  make  clearer 
the  complementarity  claimed  by  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church 6 between  the 
Reformed  emphasis  on  the  church  as  creatura  verbi  and  the  Catholic  emphasis  on  the  church  as 
sacramentum  gratiae.  They  intended  also  to  reflect  on  the  ecumenical  significance  of  witnessing 
together  to  the  kingdom  of  God.7 

6.  From  its  beginning,  the  Reformed-Catholic  dialogue,  with  its  aim  of  overcoming  our  his- 
torical divisions,  has  been  attentive  to  the  issue  of  the  method  best  suited  to  approaching  the 
ecumenical  experiences,  needs,  and  hopes  of  our  communities  living  and  witnessing  in  a great 
variety  of  situations  around  the  world.  Those  who  prepared  this  dialogue  in  the  late  1960s  firmly 
believed  that  it  must  reflect  “not  only  the  peculiar  tensions  between  the  two  traditions”,  but  also 
“their  common  concern  to  make  manifest  the  relevance  of  Christ  in  the  world  today”.8  The  ecu- 
menical work  accomplished  in  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church  was  carried  out  in 
the  framework  of  an  effort  of  reconciliation  of  memories  that  engaged  Catholic  and  Reformed 
communities  by  drawing  from  local  case  studies  to  illustrate  the  relationship  between  the  two 
traditions  throughout  history. 

7.  The  third  phase  of  our  dialogue  was  no  exception  to  this  concern  about  the  most  appropriate 
methodology.  In  fact,  the  dialogue  was  marked  by  an  intense  discussion  on  ecumenical  methodol- 
ogy, discussion  that  sometimes  cut  across  our  respective  confessional  borders.  At  the  heart  of  this 
discussion  is  the  desire  to  find  the  most  appropriate  way  of  articulating  the  struggle  to  overcome 
Christian  divisions  in  relation  to  the  struggle  to  overcome  what  divides  societies,  nations,  cultures 
and  religions  in  today’s  world.  Of  course,  this  gave  rise  at  times  to  that  tension  which  results  when 
believers  give  unequal  importance  to  one  aspect  of  such  correlative  issues  as  practice  and  theory, 
contextual  theology  and  universal  theology,  Christian  fife  and  Christian  doctrine,  Christian  unity 
in  the  struggle  for  justice  and  Christian  unity  in  matters  of  faith,  sacraments  and  ministry. 

8.  The  inner  structure  of  the  present  report  and  the  order  in  which  its  results  are  presented 
reflect  both  this  vigorous  discussion  and  the  methodological  convergences  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
Thus,  the  joint  commission  decided  to  approach  the  theme  of  the  kingdom  of  God  first  of  all  by 
a return  to  the  sources  of  Christian  faith  - and  primarily  to  the  Scriptures.  The  work  on  biblical 
exegesis  as  well  as  the  daily  meditation  on  biblical  texts  in  the  context  of  morning  and  evening 
prayer  helped  us  also  to  experience  growth  in  mutual  respect  and  friendship  and  to  see  the  disci- 
pline of  spiritual  ecumenism  as  a vital  element  in  the  common  search  for  that  communion  in  faith 
and  fife  that  bears  witness  now  to  the  future  recapitulation  of  all  things  in  Christ.  The  return  to  the 
biblical  sources  was  followed  by  explorations  in  our  common  patristic  heritage  and  of  Reformed 
and  Catholic  theology  after  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  the  essential  content  of  the  first  chapter 
of  the  present  report. 

9.  The  second  chapter  turns  to  the  witness  to  the  kingdom  by  Reformed  and  Catholic  Chris- 
tians living  in  challenging  situations  today.  To  enable  its  reflection,  the  joint  commission  decided 


5.  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church , para.  157. 

6.  Ibid.,  para.  106-109. 

7.  Cf.  Ibid.,  para.  152-154, 157. 

8.  “Preparation  for  the  dialogue  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches”.  Proceedings  of  the  Uniting  General  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  ( Presbyterian 
and  Congregational),  Geneva,  Offices  of  the  Alliance,  1970, 205. 
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to  hold  its  2001  session  in  South  Africa,  its  2002  session  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  its  2003  session 
in  Canada.9  As  a result,  the  essential  content  of  chapter  II  includes  three  witness  narratives  in 
which  Christian  life  is  successively  confronted  with  major  challenges  such  as  the  apartheid  system 
in  South  Africa,  the  search  for  reconciliation  and  peace  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  struggle  for 
justice  of  aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada. 

10.  In  the  course  of  this  reflection  on  witnessing  to  the  kingdom  in  challenging  situations,  the 
joint  commission  realized  the  importance  of  exploring  ecumenically  how  Christian  communities 
construe  the  discernment  of  Gods  will  in  their  particular  contexts.  Thus  the  third  chapter  focuses 
upon  our  common  sources  of  discernment  and  upon  how  Catholics  and  Reformed  make  use  of 
them  in  their  distinctive  patterns  of  discernment.  It  concludes  by  commenting  on  the  possibilities 
of  common  discernment  and  witness. 

11.  The  first  three  chapters  of  this  report  provide  a promising  context  to  investigate  further 
some  aspects  of  the  nature  of  the  church  (chapter  IV).  The  common  work  in  ecclesiology  under- 
taken by  the  present  phase  of  our  dialogue  was  marked  by  the  hope  that,  by  revisiting  ongoing 
issues  of  ecclesiology  in  the  light  of  a fresh  appreciation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  contem- 
porary search  for  Christian  obedience,  new  ecumenical  possibilities  might  be  opened  which  could 
be  the  source  of  renewed  perseverance  and  commitment  to  the  unity  to  which  God  calls  us. 

12.  The  last  chapter  of  this  report  proposes,  in  more  meditative  language,  a reflection  on  issues 
of  spiritual  ecumenism  which  were  central  to  our  theme  and  to  our  common  life.  In  a fundamental 
sense,  our  dialogue  itself  is  already  an  act  of  common  witness,  a reconciling  experience  that  calls 
for  further  reconciliation  of  memories  as  obedience  leads  us  to  unity  in  faith  and  action,  to  a com- 
mon witness  in  which  the  signs  of  the  kingdom  are  shared  with  the  poor. 

13.  We  explored  the  theme  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  full  awareness  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
already  been  taken  up  by  other  bilateral  dialogues.  Their  reports  reveal  a rich  body  of  material. 
They  treat  themes  such  as  the  relationships  between  kingdom  and  church,  kingdom  and  world  or 
creation,  and  the  implications  of  the  kingdom  of  God  for  church-world  relations.  They  also  illus- 
trate differing  views  among  dialogue  partners  in  regard  to  aspects  of  the  kingdom.  In  order  not  to 
duplicate  work  that  has  been  already  done,  this  joint  commission  decided  to  review  the  way  those 
bilateral  dialogues  dealt  with  the  theme  of  the  kingdom.  Although  the  results  of  this  review  do 
not  comprise  a chapter  in  this  report,  we  did  draw  much  inspiration  from  them  and  they  remain  a 
valuable  resource  for  further  research.  We  therefore  include  our  summary  of  them  as  an  appendix. 

14.  This  joint  commission  commends  “The  Church  as  Common  Witness  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God”  to  our  sponsors  - the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and  the  Pontifical  Council  For 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  — for  their  consideration.  It  humbly  asks  that  the  sponsors  will  give 
the  report  wide  circulation,  and  foster  reception  of  it  in  every  way  deemed  appropriate.  We  also 
hope  that  this  report  will  stimulate  theological  exchange,  contribute  to  ecumenical  formation  and 
foster  and  intensify  mutual  understanding  and  recognition  as  well  as  common  witness  at  all  levels 
of  our  churches. 

15.  In  the  course  of  our  meetings  together  we  have  been  inspired  anew  by  the  many  Christians, 
female  and  male,  young  and  old,  whose  discipleship  to  the  kingdom  (Matt  13:52)  proclaimed  in 
the  gospels  prevents  them  from  being  conformed  to  a divided  world  and  to  separation  among 
Christians.  Instead,  it  urges  them  to  be  willing  to  offer  their  own  fives  as  a sacrifice  (cf.  Rom  12:1) 
in  order  that  the  wounds  of  Christian  division  and  human  alienation  may  be  healed.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  such  sisters  and  brothers  in  some  truly  challenging  situations  has  been  a major 
encouragement  for  the  participants  to  complete  this  series  of  theological  conversations.  We  hope 
that,  in  due  time,  a fourth  round  of  theological  dialogue  might  be  taken  up,  benefiting  from  the 
results  of  a solid  reception  process  of  this  report.  “May  God's  Kingdom  come”\ 


9.  On  two  of  these  occasions,  a Reformed  and  a Catholic  theologian  were  each  commissioned  to  present  a paper 
describing  the  way  in  which  their  churches  sought  to  bear  witness  to  Gods  reign  in  their  particular  contexts. 
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The  Kingdom  of  God  in  Scripture  and  Tradition 

16.  “The  kingdom  of  God  is  near.  Repent  and  believe  the  good  news”  (Mark  1:15).  Thus  Jesus 
inaugurated  his  public  ministry  and  provided  the  point  of  departure  for  all  later  Christian  reflec- 
tion upon,  and  action  on  behalf  of,  the  kingdom  of  God.  As  noted  in  the  Introduction,  the  pres- 
ent phase  of  Reformed- Catholic  dialogue  began  by  returning  together  to  our  common  sources 
in  Scripture  and  tradition,  but  soon  opted  also  to  consider  narratives  of  recent  witness  to  the 
kingdom  by  our  two  communities.  The  first  two  chapters  of  our  agreed  statement  reflect  this  jour- 
ney. Chapter  I explores  biblical  teaching  about  the  kingdom  and  the  way  it  has  been  understood 
throughout  history,  leading  to  a presentation  of  the  converging  theological  perspectives  emerging 
from  our  discussions.  Chapter  II  then  presents  several  narratives  of  common  witness  that,  by  illus- 
trating some  ways  in  which  Christians  from  our  communities  have  tried  to  live  according  to  the 
values  of  the  kingdom,  provided  a rich  source  for  our  dialogue  and  reflection. 

The  Biblical  Teaching 

17.  The  theme  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  chosen  as  a basis  for  our  ecumenical  efforts  in  this 
third  stage  in  the  dialogue,  because  of  its  solid  biblical  roots,  its  comparative  neglect  by  both  sides 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  division  (at  least  in  the  sense  of  modern  biblical  studies),  and  its 
helpfulness  in  addressing  the  concerns  of  contemporary  Christians  which  relate  to  hope  for  a 
greater  measure  of  peace,  justice  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom  14:17)  in  our  turbulent  world. 

18.  To  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  God  entails  a certain  complexity.  The  biblical  terms  mal- 
kuth  (Hebrew)  and  basileia  (Greek)  can  be  translated  in  three  different  ways  in  modern,  more 
differentiated,  languages,  depending  upon  the  context  and  accent  of  the  original  biblical  text. 
When  the  term  basileia  refers  to  the  office  of  a king  it  should  be  translated  kingship.  When  it 
refers  to  a kings  exercise  of  his  government,  it  should  be  translated  reign.  When  it  refers  to 
the  people  governed  and  to  the  territory  under  the  kings  rule  it  should  be  translated  kingdom. 
Modern  translations  of  the  Bible  into  English  still  tend  to  prefer  the  term  kingdom.  This  has 
the  advantage  of  preserving  the  concrete  social  and  political  connotations  of  the  biblical  image, 
against  tendencies  to  limit  the  term  to  something  purely  spiritual  or  otherworldly,  tendencies 
that  separate  the  king  (God,  Christ)  from  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  for  some  the  term 
can  sound  not  only  archaic  but  also  insensitive. 

19.  For  some  people  today,  the  word  kingdom  can  convey  notions  of  feudal  systems,  monar- 
chical structures,  authoritarianism,  homogeneity,  rigidity,  exclusiveness,  gender  bias,  and  a con- 
trol that  strives  to  suppress  human  freedom  and  justice.  To  be  sure,  kingdoms  still  exist  on 
earth,  and  this  form  of  government,  as  limited  by  constitutions,  is  cherished  by  some.  Biblically, 
God’s  kingdom  represents  justice,  peace  and  a fellowship  (koinonia)  that  invites  all  to  involve 
themselves,  to  participate  fully,  and  to  celebrate  unity  in  diversity.  We  need  therefore  to  use 
language  about  the  basileia  tou  theou  carefully.  Some  options  suggested  in  our  discussions  are: 
the  reign  of  God,  communion,  the  household  of  God,  the  commonwealth  of  God.  We  should 
emphasize  the  empowering  and  energizing  aspects  of  the  concept  when  choosing  a term  to 
designate  the  basileia  tou  theou. 

20.  The  Bible  speaks  in  symbols  and  metaphors,  one  of  which  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
symbol  is  intended  to  convey  something  definite,  albeit  analogical,  about  God’s  relation  to,  and 
plan  for,  this  world.  It  reveals  God’s  faithful  commitment  to  creation,  including  the  everyday  lives 
of  human  beings.  The  fullness  of  the  kingdom  is  the  great  final  grace  of  God  for  this  world. 

The  God  of  the  Kingdom 

21.  The  theme  of  the  kingdom  can  be  used  to  tie  together  many  different  strands  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  also  serve  as  a preparation  for  the  gospel.  While  Old  Testament  scholarship  has 
not  achieved  a clear  consensus,  some  of  the  elements  of  the  broader  picture  include:  (1)  God  as 
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king  over  all  creation;10  (2)  God  as  king  over  Israel  (1  Sam  8:7);  (3)  eschatological  hope  for  Gods 
rule;* 11  (4)  the  concepts  of  a chosen  people  and  election  (e.g.,  Gen  12:3);  (5)  the  Jubilee  tradition  of 
Leviticus  25,  by  which  land  that  has  been  sold  reverts  to  its  original  owners  every  fifty  years;  and 
(6)  the  tradition  of  worship  in  Israel  which  witnesses  to  the  experience  of  God  as  sovereign  Lord 
in  the  worship  of  the  Temple.12 

22.  The  New  Testament  takes  up  Old  Testament  thinking.  For  Paul,  the  God  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  none  other  than  the  one  God  of  Israelite  monotheism.13  God  is  a living  and  true  God.14 
Each  of  the  so-called  “gods”  worshipped  by  the  Gentiles  were  by  nature  “no  gods”  (Gal  4:8).  Idols 
have  no  ultimate  reality  (1  Cor  10:20-21).  Satan  is  the  force  hostile  to  God.15  Satan  and  other 
powers  are  powerless  before  God  (Rom  8:38-39).  For  Paul,  God  is  the  creator  of  the  cosmos.16 
God  orders  all  things  providentially.17  God  is  the  just  judge.18 

23.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  depict  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  as  compassionate  and  merciful,19 
loving,20  forgiving  (Matt  6:12;  Mark  11:25),  and  caring.21  God  sees  in  secret  (Matt  6:1-6)  and 
judges  (Matt  25:31-46).  God  is  the  God  of  compassion  and  justice.  The  call  to  repentance  in 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  is  urgent:  Gods  immediate  and  sovereign  presence  is  at  hand.  The  time 
for  temporizing  is  over  and  the  establishment  of  right  relationships  is  imminent.  In  such  a day 
words  alone  will  not  suffice.  “Not  everyone  who  says  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,  will  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  only  the  one  who  does  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven.”  (Matt.  7:21;  Luke  6:46)  We 
are  called  to  be  merciful  just  as  God  is  merciful  and  it  is  the  failure  to  be  merciful  that  brings  us 
into  conflict  with  the  will  of  God  (Luke  6:36). 

24.  The  Gospel  according  to  John  emphasizes  that  God  is  Spirit  (John  4:24).  No  one  has  seen 
God  (1:18),  or  heard  God’s  voice,  or  seen  God’s  form  (5:37).  The  only  true  God  (17:3)  contin- 
ues to  act  as  Creator  of  the  universe  (5:17),  filled  with  love  for  all  human  beings  (3:16).  Family 
imagery  is  important  for  John.  The  Father-Son  relationship  is  used  to  emphasize  the  nearness  and 
approachability  of  God.  John  reinterprets  the  fatherhood  of  God,  de mythologizing  or  freeing  it 
from  all  patriarchal  constructions  of  power.  God  sends  the  Son  out  of  care  for  suffering  and  needy 
humanity  (1:14;  3:16).  This  imagery  depicts  a two-way  dynamic  movement  of  giving  and  drawing 
(12:32).  God  gathers  the  community  of  believers  (cf.  17:6),  and  through  the  Holy  Spirit  enlight- 
ens and  teaches  it  (14:26;  16:12-13),  sanctifying,  equipping  and  sending  it  (20:21-22). 

25.  For  John,  there  is  a link  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  God.  In 
John  3:3-5,  the  Evangelist  writes  that  birth  from  above  is  equivalent  to  the  knowledge  of  God; 
one  sees  the  kingdom  and  enters  it.  For  John,  the  kingdom  is  a process  of  attaining  knowledge, 
but  the  “from  above”  makes  it  clear  that  the  kingdom  is  not  within  one’s  human  capabilities;  it  is 
only  God’s  to  give.  God  gives  this  knowledge,  which  is  the  divine  self-revelation,  from  above.  This 
is  the  experience  of  eternal  life  (John  17:3),  a growing  knowledge  of  God  by  the  power  of  this 
self-revelation.  It  is  made  possible  by  the  Logos  becoming  flesh  (John  1:14). 


10.  Isa  40:12-17,21-23;  Ps  74:12-17;  Ps  95:3-5. 

11.  Jer  23:5-6;  Isa  2:2;  11:1-9;  25:6-10;  52:7-10;  60;  61:1-4;  Hos  11:10-11. 

12.  Exod  15:13-18;  Isa  6:1-13;  33:17,22;  Zech  14:9;  Ps  11:4;  24;  29:9-10;  47;  48:1-3;  68:32-36;  74:12-14; 
89:15;  93;  95:1-7;  96;  97;  98;  99;  102:12-17;  145:1,10-21;  146:5-10;  149;  150. 

13.  Cf.  1 Cor  8:1,4;  Gal  3:20;  Rom  3:30.  Cf.  Eph  4:6;  1 Tim  1:17;  2:5;  6:15-16. 

14. 1 Thess  1:9;  Rom  9:26;  2 Cor  3:3;  6:16.  Cf.  1 Tim  3:15;  4:10. 

15. 1 Cor  5:5;  1 Tim  1:20;  2 Cor  12:7. 

16.  Rom  1:20;  4:17.  Cf.  1 Tim  4:4. 

17.  Rom  13:1-5;  8:28-30;  9:19-22;  11:29-32. 

18.  Rom  2:6,11;  2 Cor  5:10. 

19.  Luke  6:36;  11:9-13;  Matt  6:31-33;  7:7-11.  Cf.  Luke  15:11-32. 

20.  Matt  18:23-35;  Luke  15:11-32;  Matt  20:1-6;  cf.  1 John  4:8-10. 

21.  Matt  6:26,28,31;  Luke  12:24;  Matt  18:10;  5:43-45. 
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The  Kingdom  as  Future  and  Present,  as  Gift  and  Task 

26.  In  the  strict  exegetical  sense,  the  kingdom  of  God,  understood  as  the  divinely  achieved  world 
government  which  succeeds  to  the  four  world  empires  (Babylon,  Media,  Persia,  Greece)  and 
which  extends  Gods  rule  over  Israel-Judea  to  the  whole  world,  is  found  only  at  the  very  end  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  apocalyptic  visions  of  Daniel.22  These  visions  direcdy  influenced  John 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  especially  the  combination  of  kingdom  and  Son  of  Man  (Mark  8:38-9:1). 
Also  contributing  direcdy  to  Jesus’  vision  of  a kingdom  of  justice  and  peace  was  the  vision  of  a 
future  messianic  kingdom  in  Proto-Isaiah  (11:1-10),  itself  nourished  by  Amos  (4:1-13;  5:18-24) 
and  Micah  (4:1-4).  Deutero-Isaiah  (61:1-2;  58:6-9)  also  played  a role  (see  Luke  4:16-30,  esp. 
w.  18-19).  Isaiah’s  vision  offers  hope  for  humanity  and  for  all  creation,  even  expressing  it  in  the 
images  of  peace  and  non-violence  among  the  animals. 

27.  The  coming  of  the  kingdom  is  announced  in  the  first  words  of  Jesus’  public  ministry;23  it 
belongs  to  the  heart  of  his  prayer  (Matt  6:10  parallel  with  Luke  11:2)  and  forms  the  horizon  of 
his  hope  (Mark  14:25).  This  vision,  message  and  promise  is  connected  with  the  Son  of  Man  and 
thus  with  Christology.  Because  the  hope  of  the  kingdom  of  God  coming  to  earth  appears  as  part 
of  a schema  of  successive  eons  of  salvation  history,24  it  contains  the  start  of  a Christian  theology  of 
history.  The  ethical  content  of  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  of  justice  (Matt  6:33),  and  peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom  14:17).  Historically,  the  biblical  promise  of  the  future  kingdom  does 
not  lead  believers  to  passivity  and  quietism.  Rather,  this  promise  relativizes  the  present  - often 
oppressive  - situation,  makes  it  clear  that  the  evil  is  not  God’s  will,  and  emboldens  believers  to  try 
to  correct  social  evils. 

28.  Jesus  spoke  not  of  the  end  of  the  “world”,  but  of  the  end  of  the  “age”  (aion  in  Greek),  the 
present  period  of  salvation  history.  God  was  doing  something  new  in  Jesus.  The  Hebrew  olam, 
Greek  aion , and  Latin  saeculum  all  have  temporal  as  well  as  spatial  dimensions  (age,  period,  eon, 
but  also  world).  Kingdom  of  God  language  in  New  Testament  usage  is  primarily  temporal,  not 
spatial.  The  realization  of  the  promise  will  occur  within  history  as  its  culmination,  and  not,  as  in 
Platonic,  anti-material  views,  just  over  the  edge  into  eternity.  So  the  kingdom  hope  is  for  this 
world. \ but  in  a new  era.25 

29.  Jesus  speaks  of  the  kingdom  not  only  as  coming  in  the  near  future,  but  also  as  already  pres- 
ent at  least  fragmentarily,  as  sign,  anticipation,  foretaste  (Matt  12:28,  parallel  with  Luke  11:20). 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  already  present  in  an  incomplete,  non-exhaustive  way  in  this  eon,  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  Christian  community.26 

30.  With  power  and  grace,  God  makes  the  seed  to  grow  (the  parables  of  Mark  4).  The  king- 
dom of  God  is  a gift.  God  invites  to  the  eschatological  banquet  (Matt  22:1-14).  We  may  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  kingdom  of  God  (Matt  25:1-13),  we  may  seek  it  (Matt  6:33;  Luke  12:31),  but 
it  is  God  who  gives  it  (Luke  12:32).  God  promises  it  to  the  poor  in  spirit  and  to  those  who 
are  persecuted  for  righteousness’  sake  (Matt  5:3-10);  in  this  sense  God  decides  whose  it  shall 
be.  The  kingdom  is  also  a task  (Matt  25:31-46;  13:44-50).  The  task  consists  in  the  effort  to  live 
according  to  all  the  ethical  instructions  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount/ 
Plain  (Matt  5-7;  Luke  6)  to  the  exhortations  of  the  letters  (e.g.,  Rom  12-15).  Its  chief  values 
are  faith,  hope,  love,  justice,  knowledge,  and  wisdom.  The  Bible  never  speaks  of  our  building  the 


22.  Dan  2:1-49;  7:1-28,  esp.  w.  13-14;  every  chapter  in  Daniel  culminates  in  a reference  to  the  kingdom. 

23.  Mark  1:15;  Matt  4:17;  cf.  Luke  4:16-30,  esp.  w.  18-19  = Isa  61:1-2;  58:6. 

24.  Cf.  Rev  20:1-10;  2 Pet  3:8.  The  fullest  of  such  schemas  appears  in  the  extra-canonical  epistle  of  Barnabas 
(15:4,5)  where  seven  eons  are  named  from  Adam  to  Noah;  from  Noah  to  Abraham;  from  Abraham  to  David; 
from  David  to  the  Exile;  from  the  Exile  to  Jesus  and  the  time  of  the  church;  from  Jesus  and  the  time  of  the 
church  to  his  return  in  glory;  followed  by  the  Kingdom  in  its  fullness. 

25.  Translations  of  Matt  28:20  have  accordingly  been  changed  from  “I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world”  to  “unto  the  end  of  the  age  . 

26.  Mark  12:34;  Matt  25:31-46;  but  cf.  Matt  12:30;  Luke  11:23. 
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kingdom.  Rather,  Christians  are  called  to  the  humbler  tasks  of  (1)  removing  obstacles  to  the 
coming  of  Gods  kingdom,  e.g.,  situations  of  injustice;  (2)  preparing  people  to  receive  the  gift 
of  the  kingdom  when  God  decides  to  bring  it,  by  religious  and  moral  instruction  and  prayer. 
In  these  ways  we  hasten  its  coming  (2  Pet  3:12).  The  kingdom  is  already  present  through:  (1) 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  (2)  baptism  into  the  risen  Christ;  (3)  the  Scriptures;  (4)  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Word;  (5)  the  eucharistic  assembly;  (6)  prayer;  (7)  the  love  experienced  in  the 
community;  (8)  the  celebration  of  the  liberation  of  the  poor;  (9)  the  healing  of  the  sick  and  the 
expulsion  of  evil;  and  (10)  the  experience  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  These  all  also  give 
testimony  to  the  coming  fullness  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  and  its  Cosmic  and  Eschatological  Dimensions 

31.  God’s  invitation  to  the  kingdom  has  a universal  scope  (Matt  8:11;  Matt  28:18-20).  The  king- 
dom will  be  taken  away  from  the  disobedient,  and  given  to  a people  that  will  produce  its  fruits 
(Matt  21:43).  The  kingdom  is  fully  realized  when  all  things  are  put  in  subjection  to  God.  Then 
God  will  be  all  in  all  (1  Cor  15:24-28).  The  church  as  the  people  of  God  should  manifest  the  plan 
of  God  who  leads  the  cosmos  to  its  final  destiny,  so  that  the  whole  of  creation  may  partake  of  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  God  (Eph  1:9-10;  Col  1:20). 

32.  The  cosmic  dimension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  foreshadowed  in  Isaiah  65:17:  “For  I am 
about  to  create  new  heavens  and  a new  earth.”The  apocalyptic  language  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
often  influenced  by  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  describes  the  consummation  of  God’s  kingdom 
thus:  “Behold,  God’s  dwelling  is  with  the  human  race.  He  will  dwell  with  them  and  they  will  be 
his  people  and  God  himself  will  always  be  with  them”  (Rev  21:3).  The  people  of  this  renewed 
creation  participate  in  the  never-ceasing  worship  of  God  (Rev  4).  The  different  cultures  will  bring 
and  offer  their  glory  and  their  honour  (Rev  21:26;  cf.  Matt  2:11).  God’s  kingdom,  even  in  its  final 
manifestation,  continues  to  bring  fullness  and  healing  to  all  the  people  (Rev  22:1,2). 

33.  Jesus  speaks  also  about  Satan  having  a kingdom  (Mark  3:23-27;  Matt  12:24-29).  The 
forces  of  evil,  representing  those  who  have  a vested  interest  in  things  such  as  injustice  and  war, 
work  against  God’s  plan.  In  the  same  sense  John  speaks  a few  times  about  the  Antichrist  (1  John 
2:18,22;  4:3;  2 John  7).  Mark  13:22  refers  to  the  messianic  pretenders  that  arose  before  and  after 
Jesus.  Recognizing  the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world  is  part  of  the  sober  realism  of  the  Bible,  but  the 
forces  of  evil  are  subjected,  not  without  a struggle,  to  God  through  Christ.27  Therefore  the  figure 
of  the  Antichrist  and  other  evil  forces  are  a subordinate  element  in  the  larger  narrative  of  God’s 
sovereign  and  saving  activity  in  the  universe  and  in  human  history.  The  hope  for  the  coming  of 
God’s  kingdom  represents  one  aspect  of  faith  that  in  the  end  God’s  power  will  triumph,  that  his 
justice  will  prevail  and  overcome  evil. 

34.  Scripture  refers  to  evil  as  a mystery  (2  Thess  2:7;  Rev  17:5,7).  Sin  affects  us  as  individu- 
als, as  societies,  as  a cosmos.  Violence  is  one  of  its  manifestations.  In  the  Bible  God  gradually 
weans  people  away  from  violence:  from  the  unlimited  revenge  of  Gen  4:15,24,  to  the  limited 
revenge  of  Exod  21:22-25;  Lev  24:20;  Deut  19:21  ( talion ),  to  the  golden  rule  of  Matt  7:12  and 
Luke  6:31,  and,  finally,  to  the  highest  and  most  perfect  level,  the  renunciation  of  violence  and 
the  love  of  enemies.28 

35.  At  times,  as  in  Mark  9:43-48,  Jesus  speaks  of  life  in  a way  that  parallels  his  language  about 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Life  here  clearly  means  the  fullness  of  eschatological  life  as  intended  by 
God  for  God’s  people  in  this  age  and  in  the  age  to  come.  The  Gospel  according  to  John  picks  up 
this  parallelism  and  develops  it  in  its  own  way.  In  John,  life  and  eternal  life  become  the  usual  way 
to  express  the  state  of  eschatological  blessedness.  While  present  in  this  gospel  (3:3,5;  18:36),  the 
kingdom,  in  contrast  to  fullness  of  life,  recedes  into  the  background. 


27. 1 Cor  15:27-28. 

28.  Matt  5:38-48;  Luke  6:27-30;  cf.  Rom  12:19-21;  Prov  25:21-22. 
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36.  Eternal  life  is  eschatological  blessedness  and  participation  in  God’s  own  life  through  the 
gift  to  us  of  the  Spirit.  The  Johannine  terminology  about  mutual  indwelling  and  abiding  express 
the  believer’s  experience  of  life  in  its  fullness.  John  emphasizes  realized  eschatology,  but  his  Chris- 
tology  looks  forward  to  the  realization  of  eternal  life  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  In  John 
(10:10),  as  the  Good  Shepherd  who  protects  his  flock  from  thieves  and  murderers,  Jesus  says:  “I 
came  that  they  may  have  life,  and  have  it  abundantly. ’’This  saying  expresses  Jesus’ will  to  restore, 
to  maintain  and  to  increase  human  dignity,  that  is,  the  divine  image  in  us,  by  laying  down  his  life 
out  of  love  for  us. 

37.  Christians  affirm  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  and  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  communion 
with  God  in  heaven.  Biblical  revelation  affirms  two  interrelated  aspects  of  hope:  (1)  the  kingdom 
coming  in  its  fullness  to  earth  as  the  goal  and  completion  of  history;  and  (2)  resurrection  and 
eternal  life  with  God  in  heaven.  Both  aspects  of  hope  should  be  held  in  creative  tension. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Poor  and  Marginalized 

38.  That  there  is  a connection  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  poor  of  the  world  is  obvious 
from  the  first  beatitude  (Matt  5:3;  Luke  6:20).  Indeed,  from  this  beatitude  one  would  get  the 
impression  that  the  kingdom  belongs  to  them  in  the  first  place,  or,  in  a special  way.  Throughout 
the  Bible,  God,  who  led  the  Hebrews  out  of  the  slavery  of  Egypt,  surpasses  the  noblest  earthly 
king  in  maintaining  justice  by  protecting  the  weaker,  more  defenceless  elements  of  society:  wid- 
ows, orphans,  the  poor.  The  beatitudes  do  not  say  that  the  poor  are  morally  better  than  the  rich. 
The  Bible  does  not  sentimentalize  the  poor,  but  it  takes  their  situation  seriously.  On  the  basis  of 
Matt  25:40,45,  the  Christian  is  taught  to  see  Christ  in  the  needy  sister  or  brother,  and  to  help 
them  for  his  sake. 

39.  In  the  Old  Testament,  wealth  and  possessions  are  generally  regarded  positively,  even  as 
signs  of  divine  blessing.  At  the  same  time,  in  affirming  God’s  sovereignty  over  all  of  life,  the 
prophets  repeatedly  identify  Israel’s  treatment  of  the  poor  and  vulnerable  as  a test  of  its  covenant 
faithfulness.  They  denounce  indifference  toward,  and  abuse  of,  the  poor  and  vulnerable  as  disobe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God.  In  the  New  Testament,  this  theme  is  repeated,  particularly  in  James 
(2:1-7)  and  in  the  synoptic  gospels.  Jesus  exclaims  to  his  disciples,  “How  hard  it  will  be  for  those 
who  have  wealth  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God”  (Mark  10:23).  Again  he  says,  “Do  not  store  up 
for  yourself  treasures  on  earth...”  (Matt  6:19)  and  “You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon”  (Matt 
6:24;  Luke  16:13).  In  itself  wealth  is  not  evil  (cf.  1 Tim  6:17-19),  but  it  constitutes  a profound 
spiritual  challenge:  to  possess  wealth  without  being  possessed  by  it.  Those  who  have  much  may  be 
distracted  from  the  priorities  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  faithful  stewardship  of  wealth,  includ- 
ing its  equitable  distribution,  remains  a challenge  today  when  a few  nations  have  much  and  many 
nations  have  litde. 

40.  Jesus’  saying,  “the  poor  you  have  with  you  always”,  is  not  intended  to  encourage  indiffer- 
ence to  the  poor,  because  in  the  Marcan  version  (Mark  14:7),  there  is  a clear  allusion  to  Deut 
15:11,  where  poverty  is  regarded  as  an  evil  we  must  help  to  overcome.  The  qualified  form  of  the 
first  beatitude  in  Matthew,  the  “poor  in  spirit”,  remains  a difficult  phrase  to  interpret  with  perfect 
accuracy,  despite  the  Qumran  parallels.  Probably  the  phrase  should  be  understood  against  the 
background  of  the  frequent  prayer  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted  in  the  Psalms.  The  poor  in  spirit 
are  those  who  acknowledge  their  need  for  God  and  their  dependence  upon  God,  who  strive  to  live 
according  to  the  divine  commandments  and  values,  to  walk  humbly  before  God,  and  who  seek  to 
live  a simple  life  in  order  to  live  closer  to  God.  In  other  words,  biblical  concepts  of  poverty,  while 
beginning  with  an  economic  situation  that  is  regarded  as  evil,  can  also  generate  profound  spiritual 
orientations  to  life  lived  under  the  providence  of  God. 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church 

41.  We  have  already  referred  several  times  to  Romans  14:17:  “The  kingdom  of  God  ...  consists  ... 
in  justice,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Here  Paul  connects  the  kingdom  of  God  with  the 
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work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  First,  concerning  justice  in  the  Spirit,  Matt  19:28,  parallel  with  Luke 
22:29-30,  is  another  relevant  text  besides  Matt  6:33.  Here  the  twelve  are  commissioned  to  judge, 
that  is,  to  govern,  to  establish  Gods  eschatological  justice  of  the  end  time.  Second,  as  to  peace  in 
the  Spirit,  biblically,  peace  means  total  wellbeing,  wholeness,  reconciliation,  authentic  harmony 
(cf.  Luke  15:7).  In  John,  Jesus’ mission  is  to  bring  peace.  The  message  of  the  risen  Christ  is  peace.29 
Third,  regarding  joy  in  the  Spirit,  joy  is  the  expression  of  the  fullness  of  life  and  love  (Luke  15:32; 
Matt  13:44-45). 

42.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  indicate  that  God’s  eschatological  rule  was  already  being  manifested 
in  the  present,  particularly  through  the  Spirit,30  whose  powerful  activity  is  regarded  as  the  mani- 
festation of  God’s  kingdom.  For  John,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Counselor  (John  15:26)  who  will 
lead  the  community  into  all  truth  (16:13).  Paul  thinks  of  the  Spirit  as  the  first  instalment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.31  For  Jesus,  Paul  and  John,  then,  the  Spirit  is  the  presence  already,  as  sign,  instru- 
ment and  foretaste,  of  the  kingdom  of  God  still  to  come  in  its  fullness.  Creation  is  subjected  to 
futility,  but  the  consummation  represented  by  the  kingdom  of  God  will  set  creation  free  from  the 
bondage  of  decay  and  sin  (Rom  8:20-21). 

43.  The  hope  in  the  kingdom  shapes  a spirituality  incarnate  in  Christian  communities  and 
in  personal  lives.  It  is  the  church  and  the  Spirit  that  cry  out:  “Come,  Lord  Jesus!”  (Rev  22:20). 
This  spirituality  includes  sacrament  (Mark  14:25),  prayer  (Matt  6:9-13),  and  other  elements. 
The  early  Christians  prayed:  Marana  tha, , Our  Lord,  come!  (1  Cor  16:22),  implying  “with  your 
kingdom  in  its  fullness,  in  your  power  and  glory,  into  our  hearts,  into  our  lives,  into  our  church 
and  into  our  world”. 

44.  The  prayer  par  excellence  for  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  expresses  a longing 
for  the  completion  of  redemption  and  salvation.  It  can  serve  as  a model  for  all  Christian  prayer, 
which  could  be  further  characterized  by  four  qualities:  compassion,  passion,  responsibility  and 
thankfulness.  Prayer  for  the  kingdom  expresses  compassion  for  the  suffering  people  in  the  world, 
passion  that  God’s  will  for  justice  and  peace  be  done,  and  willingness  to  assume  our  modest  but 
real  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  preparation  for  God’s  gift  of  the  kingdom.  Thankfulness  is 
expressed  in  the  confession  that  the  kingdom  is  not  primarily  ours,  but  is  rooted  in  God’s  initia- 
tive. Thus  the  kingdom  hope  becomes  the  principal  goal  of  prayer. 

45.  The  Bible  also  relates  the  church  to  the  kingdom.  This  relationship  remains  a difficult  area 
where  theologians  struggle  to  arrive  at  some  clarity  and  balance,  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  tradition 
and  experience.  Matt  16:17-19  asserts  explicidy  that  there  is  a connection  between  kingdom  and 
church,  that  Peter  will  hold  the  keys  to  the  kingdom.  Some  interpreters  think  that  Matt  16:17-19 
refers  to  ongoing  church  leadership;  for  others,  these  verses  refer  to  a promise  made  to  the  histori- 
cal Peter  and  to  him  alone. 

46.  The  secrets  of  the  kingdom  are  revealed  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus  (Matt  13:10-12). The  church 
is  the  new  community  grafted  into  God’s  covenant  relationship  with  Israel  (Rom  11:17-24).  In 
both  Testaments  the  covenant  formula  runs  as  follows:  “I  will  be  your  God,  and  you  will  be  my 
people”  or  “I  will  be  with  you,  and  you  will  be  with  me.”32  This  formula  finds  its  eschatological 
fulfilment  in  the  new  covenant  in  Christ,  the  people  of  God,  the  church.  The  church  is  the  people 
of  God  who  are  called  to  live  the  values  of  the  kingdom  consistently,  which  may  often  bring  them 
into  conflict  with  the  world.  Paul,  in  a baptismal  context,  expresses  this  bold  insight:  “There  is  no 
longer  Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  or  free,  there  is  no  longer  male  or  female,  for  all  of 
you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Gal  3:28).  The  church  as  ambassador  of  reconciliation  is  the  sign  of 
God’s  new  creation  (2  Cor  5:16-20).  If  reconciliation  is  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the  Pauline 
communities,  then  ethnic,  economic  and  gender  justice  is  very  much  a part  of  the  experience  of 


29.  John  14:27;  16:33;  20:19,21,26. 

30.  Matt  12:27,  parallel:  Luke  11:20;  cf.  Acts  1:6-8. 

31. 2 Cor  1:22;  5:5;  Eph  1:13-14. 

32.  E.g.,  Lev  26:11-12;  Ezek  37:27;  2 Cor  6:16;  Matt  1:23;  18:20;  28:20;  Luke  1:28. 
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salvation.  Breaking  the  chains  of  injustice,  promoting  reconciliation  and  forgiving  love  are  signs 
of  the  presence  of  God’s  kingdom.  The  church  as  people  of  God  manifests  the  hidden  saving  plan 
of  God  (Eph  3:3-10;  1 Cor  2:6-10).  The  church  has  to  be  seen  in  the  perspective  of  God’s  plan 
for  salvation,  which  in  principle  extends  to  all  human  beings  and  to  creation  as  a whole  (Rom 
8:22-23;  1 Tim  2:3-4). 

47.  Of  particular  importance,  the  celebration  of  the  kingdom  of  God  occurs  in  worship  and 
sacrament.  In  the  breaking  of  the  bread  (1  Cor  11:23-26;  Mark  14:12-26),  and  in  baptism  (Rom 
6:1-11;  Matt  28:18-20),  the  community’s  hope  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  experienced  as  a tan- 
gible reality.  In  worship  and  sacrament  the  community  celebrates  and  experiences  the  kingdom 
breaking  into  the  community’s  life,  which  enables,  empowers  and  equips  it  for  its  mission  of 
serving  the  kingdom. 

History  and  Tradition 

48.  Not  only  does  the  New  Testament  offer  the  range  of  meanings  relating  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  outlined  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  but  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church  also  presents 
a panorama  of  visions  concerning  God’s  reign.  These  reflect  the  contexts  in  which  Christians 
found  themselves  at  various  times  and  places.  Those  living  in  a time  of  persecution  for  their  faith, 
for  example,  would  tend  to  emphasize  the  kingdom  as  pertaining  to  the  next  life,  while  those  liv- 
ing in  a situation  where  church  membership  was  promoted  as  an  element  of  civic  identity  might 
tend  to  see  service  of  the  kingdom  as  the  establishment  of  a Christian  society  here  on  earth.  Our 
discussions  of  this  history  focused  primarily  upon  the  Patristic  period  and  the  centuries  since  the 
Protestant  Reformation. 

The  Patristic  Era  and  Afterward 

49.  In  the  patristic  era,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  material  that  directly  corresponds  to  ques- 
tions which  we  have  today  regarding  the  kingdom  and  its  relation  to  church  and  society.  Texts 
directly  devoted  to  the  kingdom  are  largely  limited  to  the  various  commentaries  on  pertinent  pas- 
sages of  the  Scripture,  such  as  Mark  14:25:  “I  shall  not  drink  again  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that 
day  when  I drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God,”  or  1 Cor  15:20-28  (v.  24:  “Then  comes  the  end, 
when  he  delivers  the  kingdom  to  God  the  Father  after  destroying  every  rule  and  every  author- 
ity and  power”).  One  can  also  explore  patristic  views  of  Christian  hope  in  that  body  of  literature 
emerging  from  the  patristic  custom  of  writing  commentaries  on  the  Lord’s  prayer  (“Thy  king- 
dom come”)  and  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (“of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end”). 
Although  the  Church  fathers  seldom  address  directly  the  topic  of  the  church,  a surprising  number 
of  ecclesiological  insights  can  be  gathered  from  their  writings.  They  concern  the  nature,  mission 
and  structure  of  the  church,  and  might  be  gathered  together  under  the  four  headings  appearing  as 
its  marks  in  the  Creed:  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic.  While  systematic  treatises  are  rare,  patris- 
tic literature  proposes  a wealth  of  images  which  give  insight  into  the  church’s  mysterious  being, 
such  as  the  boat  whose  mast  is  the  cross,  whose  captain  is  Christ  and  whose  propelling  wind  is  the 
Holy  Spirit,  on  her  journey  to  the  kingdom. 

50.  Several  distinctive  visions  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  its  relation  to  the  church  may 
be  distinguished  within  patristic  literature.  There  is  a social  vision  that  looks  for  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  at  the  end,  as  in  the  Pauline  theology  of  the  recapitulation  of  all  things  in  Christ 
at  the  end  of  time,  a view  championed  by  St.  Irenaeus  of  Lyons  at  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. According  to  this  view,  the  church  looks  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  kingdom  within 
the  historical  process  at  the  end  of  history.  There  is  also  a view  that  puts  the  emphasis  upon  the 
aspiration  for  individual  perfection,  as  developed  by  the  Alexandrian  fathers  Clement  and  Origen, 
in  the  early  third  century.  With  the  toleration  and  eventual  adoption  of  Christianity  as  the  state 
religion  in  the  fourth  century,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  developed  a theology  of  history  which  saw  the 
kingdom  as  actualized,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  the  harmonious  union  of  church  and  state  which 
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was  then  emerging  under  Constantine  and  which  would  continue  to  exist,  with  various  modifica- 
tions, for  many  centuries.  In  contrast,  Augustine  found  it  necessary  to  answer  those  who  blamed 
Christianity  for  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  barbarians  in  the  early  fifth  century  by  writing  his  longest 
book,  The  City  of  God,  which  offers  what  might  be  called  an  ecclesiological  interpretation  of  the 
kingdom.  The  kingdom  is  now  present  in  this  world  in  the  church,  the  heavenly  city,  which  lives 
in  a constant  state  of  struggle  with  the  sinful  earthly  city.  The  monastic  movement,  as  reflected  in 
the  final  words  of  the  “Prologue”  of  The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  intended  to  help  Christians  to  share 
patiently  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  through  the  faithful  observance  of  a special  way  of  life,  so  that 
they  might  also  “share  in  his  kingdom.” 

51.  At  a later  period,  the  monastic  profession  of  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience 
came  to  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  kingdom,  as  a testimony  to  the  fact  that  Christs  reign  is 
not  limited  to  the  present  world  but  promises  a fulfilment  which  goes  beyond  the  enjoyment  of 
the  goods  of  earthly  life.  These  various  ways  of  envisioning  the  kingdom  and  its  relation  to  church 
and  society  persisted  throughout  the  middle  ages  and  even  beyond,  with  perhaps  the  most  recur- 
rent tendency  being  that  of  identifying  the  kingdom  with  the  church.  But  there  were  minority 
views  as  well,  promoting  a different  vision  of  history  and  of  the  relation  between  kingdom  and 
church,  as  represented  by  figures  such  as  Joachim  of  Fiore  and  the  spiritual  Franciscans  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  or  the  Anabaptists  of  the  radical  reformation  in  the  sixteenth. 
The  Anabaptists  understood  the  Gospel  as  requiring  radical  separation  from  the  entanglements  of 
“the  world”  and  also  from  a church  they  saw  as  corrupted  by  compromising  with  worldly  society. 
Their  movement  was  consequently  seen  as  subversive  and  frequendy  forcibly  suppressed  by  both 
Catholic  and  Reformed  authorities. 

Protestant  Reformation  and  Catholic  Reformation 

52.  Calvins  keen  awareness  and  repeated  teaching  about  the  sovereignty  of  God  shapes  how 
the  Reformed  churches  understand  the  kingdom.  All  of  creation  stands  under  the  authority  and 
providence  of  God,  including  the  very  mundane  activities  of  everyday  life:  spiritual  and  religious 
commitment  is  not  limited  to  a distinct  and  separate  sphere  while  visible  and  social  life  belongs 
to  another.  Believers  live  out  their  vocation  as  Christians  not  only  in  the  church  but  also  in  the 
secular  realms  of  political  and  economic  life.  Ethical  formation  in  harmony  with  the  values  pro- 
claimed by  Christ  in  the  Scriptures  should  lead  the  members  of  the  church  to  act  in  a way  which 
brings  about  a society  ordered  along  the  lines  of  Gods  plan  and  purpose  for  creation.  The  social 
order  must  be  transformed  by  the  gospel.  The  church  has  a vital  role  to  play  in  this  task,  but  this 
role  is  carried  out  humbly  and  realistically  and  in  the  attempt  to  be  obedient  to  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  These  basic  convictions  have  informed  the  thought  and  practice  of  the  various  communities 
of  the  Reformed  tradition  in  subsequent  centuries.  They  are  reflected,  for  example,  in  the  pro- 
test of  the  Reformed  “monarchomachians”  against  incipient  royal  absolutism  in  sixteenth  century 
France  and  in  the  appeal  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  to  “the  Crown-Rights  of  the  Redeemer”  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  English  and  North  American  Puritanism  of  the  same  period,  the 
vision  of  “a  godly  Commonwealth”  predominated,  together  with  the  sense  that  every  individual 
soul  is  a battle-ground  between  God  and  the  devil  and  that  each  elect  individual  should  grow  in 
holiness  according  to  the  stages  of  an  ordo  salutis.  It  tends  to  include  such  stages  in  each  individual 
Christian  life  as  effectual  calling,  justification,  adoption,  sanctification,  saving  faith,  repentance, 
good  works,  perseverance  of  the  saints,  assurance  of  grace  and  salvation.  This  Puritan  inheritance 
from  the  ancient  church  in  turn  fed  into  Methodism  and  other  Holiness  movements.  The  king- 
dom motif  later  appeared  elsewhere,  such  as  in  the  evangelical  revivals  originating  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  then  in  the  following  generations  in  the  mainly  North  American  Social  Gospel 
movement.  Mention  may  also  be  made  here  of  such  nineteenth  century  hymns  as  “Thy  Kingdom 
Come!  On  Bended  Knee  the  Passing  Ages  Pray”,  and  of  the  renewed  interest  in  eschatology 
awakened  in  nineteenth  century  millenarism. 
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53.  Catholic  proclamation  of,  and  reflection  about,  the  kingdom  of  God  has  appeared  in  a vari- 
ety of  ways  since  the  sixteenth  century  Through  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a resource 
for  basic  Christian  formation  used  until  well  into  the  twentieth  century,  the  Catholic  faithful  were 
introduced  to  the  various  dimensions  of  the  kingdom  present  in  the  Scriptures,  the  creed  and  the 
Lord’s  prayer.  Thus  the  kingdom  was  understood  as  coming  at  the  end  of  time,  but  also  as  already 
present  in  some  way  in  the  church  and  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  individual  believers.  Catholic 
theologians  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  explored  the  ethical  or  moral  approach  to 
understanding  the  kingdom,  seeing  the  church  as  an  agent  promoting  conversion  and  growth  in 
virtue  and  thus  serving  to  prepare  for  the  transformation  of  the  world  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  social  doctrine  of  Pope  Pius  XI  between  the  two  world  wars  of  the  twentieth  century  was 
predicated  largely  on  the  conviction  that  lasting  peace  and  social  welfare  could  only  be  achieved 
by  accepting  the  rule  of  the  prince  of  peace.  To  further  this  end,  Pius  XT  initiated  a feast  dedicated 
to  Christ  the  King,  a liturgical  development  with  broad  ecumenical  resonance. 

54.  The  story  of  how  Christians  understand  the  kingdom  of  God  and  relate  it  to  the  church 
underwent  a critical  turning  point  with  the  exegetical  work  of  Johannes  Weiss  and  Albert  Sch- 
weitzer at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Their  argument  that  Jesus  proclaimed  a king- 
dom which  is  fundamentally  yet  to  come  opened  the  way  for  a reappraisal  of  views  that  identified 
the  kingdom  too  completely  with  the  church  or  associated  it  too  predominandy  with  the  moral 
perfection  of  believers  and  the  transformation  of  society.  Since  then,  the  way  in  which  the  king- 
dom relates  either  to  the  church  or  to  the  ethical  transformation  of  individuals  and  of  society  has 
taken  more  account  of  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  work  of  God,  in  which  ecclesial 
and  moral  collaboration  should  be  seen  in  a more  modest  light. 

The  Twentieth  Century 

55.  For  Catholics,  a very  important  step  in  giving  due  attention  to  the  kingdom  comes  with  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  which  integrated  some  of  the  more  significant  insights  of  20th  century 
biblical  and  theological  scholarship  into  its  vision  of  the  church.  The  Council  presents  the  origin 
and  mission  of  the  church  in  terms  of  the  kingdom  (cf.  Lumen  gentium  5).  Vatican  II’s  Constitu- 
tion on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World  firmly  places  Christian  action  to  improve  human  society 
within  the  context  of  the  kingdom:  “although  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  earthly  progress 
from  the  increase  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  such  progress  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  insofar  as  it  can  contribute  to  the  better  ordering  of  human  society”  ( Gaudium  et  spes  39). 
Advocating  social  improvement  should  not  obscure  the  transcendent  purpose  of  the  Christian 
community:  “Christ  did  not  bequeath  to  the  Church  a mission  in  the  political,  economic,  or  social 
order:  the  purpose  he  assigned  to  it  was  a religious  one.  But  this  religious  mission  can  be  the  source 
of  commitment,  direction,  and  vigour  to  establish  and  consolidate  the  community  of  men  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  God”  ( Gaudium  et  spes  42).  The  kingdom  is  even  singled  out  as  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple governing  the  church’s  mission  in  and  for  the  world:  “Whether  it  aids  the  world  or  whether 
it  benefits  from  it,  the  Church  has  but  one  sole  purpose  - that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come  and 
the  salvation  of  the  human  race  may  be  accomplished”  ( Gaudium  et  spes  45). 

56.  The  new  context  created  by  Vatican  II  and  by  the  ecumenical  movement  contributed  to 
the  emergence  of  a distinctive  approach  to  doing  theology  that  was  particularly  attentive  to  the 
kingdom.  The  kingdom  of  God  took  on  the  role  of  a hermeneutical  key  in  the  liberation  theology 
that  emerged  during  the  1970s  in  developing  countries,  particularly  in  Latin  America.  The  almost 
desperate  economic,  social  and  political  situation  of  the  majority  of  people  in  these  countries 
made  for  a different  reading  of  the  main  themes  of  the  Bible  like  the  Exodus,  the  prophets’  cry  for 
justice,  and  the  kingdom  theme  of  the  New  Testament.  These  great  concerns  of  the  Bible  took  on 
renewed  meaning  in  settings  that  matched  those  in  which  they  were  first  written:  abject  poverty, 
oppression,  dependence  and  gross  injustice.  Oppressed  people  felt  the  Word  of  God  was  speaking 
direcdy  to  them,  addressing  their  situation  and  giving  them  new  hope  and  courage  to  face  their 
situation,  and  to  do  something  about  it.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  experienced  not  as  an  abstract 
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idea  or  a symbol  but,  first  of  all,  as  a principle  for  action  that  called  for  change  and  for  engagement 
on  the  part  of  all  who  would  let  its  power  into  their  lives.  “The  kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  talk 
but  in  power”  (1  Cor  4:20).  The  Basic  Ecclesial  Communities,  which  were  a principal  source  from 
which  liberation  theology  developed,  are  worshipping  communities.  It  is  in  celebrating  the  Word 
of  God  together  and  reflecting  on  it  in  prayer  that  they  come  to  experience  the  kingdom  present 
among  them  and  to  understand  that  the  kingdom  message  of  Jesus  demands  active  engagement  in 
the  struggle  for  justice  and  freedom  of  one’s  fellow  human  beings.  The  Synod  of  Bishops  of  1971 
called  action  on  behalf  of  justice  and  participation  in  the  transformation  of  the  world  a “constitu- 
tive dimension  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel”  (Justice  in  the  World  6). 

57.  Liberation  theology  also  found  resonance  among  Reformed  Churches  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere.  A prominent  (if  also  controversial)  example  is  the  Cuban  Confession  of  1977,  which 
combined  classical  themes  of  Christian  theology  with  impulses  deriving  from  a critical  Marx- 
ist analysis  of  society.  On  a wider  front,  one  of  the  most  lively  streams  in  Reformed  theology 
throughout  the  world  in  the  last  half-century  has  also  been  driven  by  awareness  of  the  political 
dimension  of  Christian  proclamation  in  confrontation  with  social  and  economic  injustice,  racial 
discrimination,  threats  to  peace  and  ecological  destruction.  In  retrospect,  a significant  milestone 
on  the  road  to  this  new  consciousness  was  the  Theological  Declaration  of  Barmen  in  1934.  This 
manifesto  of  the  German  Confessing  Church  was  admittedly  not  in  itself  a political  statement 
of  opposition  to  German  National  Socialism.  It  was  much  more  a theological  challenge  to  those 
in  the  church  (the  “German  Christians”)  who  aimed  to  make  the  German  Evangelical  Church 
an  instrument  of  Nazi  ideology.  The  main  author  was  the  Reformed  theologian  Karl  Barth  and  it 
has  increasingly  come  to  be  seen  in  the  Reformed  family  as  a major  modern  confessional  docu- 
ment. Its  effectiveness  in  the  context  of  the  Third  Reich  was  sadly  limited,  but  its  voice  has  been 
heard  and  echoed  in  many  other  contexts  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  and  beyond 
- for  example  in  the  South  African  Confession  ofBelhar  (1986)  in  the  setting  of  the  last  years  of 
apartheid,  or  more  recently,  in  the  2004  Accra  Confession , adopted  by  church  representatives  at  the 
General  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches. 

58.  These  issues  have  been  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Reformed  family.  An  influential  thinker  among  Reformed  theologians  in  this 
area  has  been  Jurgen  Moltmann.  His  writings  combine  central  themes  of  Christian  theology, 
including  Christology,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  theme  of  creation  and  the  message  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  a sense  of  contemporary  and  future-oriented  political,  social  and  ecological 
responsibility  and  offer  many  points  of  contact  with  work  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  tradi- 
tions. An  especially  positive  aspect  of  his  theology  is  that  it  does  not  fall  prey  to  the  old  dichoto- 
mies between  “Faith  and  Order”  and  “Life  and  Work”  or  between  “theoretical”  and  “contextual” 
thinking.  Instead,  in  understanding  theology  as  “critical  reflection  upon  praxis'  it  pays  attention 
to  central  and  fundamental  theological  themes  and  perspectives  as  decisive  for  that  reflection  but 
also  as  requiring  to  be  re-thought  in  the  light  of  praxis. 

59.  The  exploration  of  this  history  of  interpretation  by  our  dialogue  reveals  something  of  the 
diversity  of  understanding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  relation  to  the  church  and  to  the  world 
within  the  Christian  traditions.  Furthermore,  we  frankly  acknowledge  that,  at  times,  the  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  has  been  distorted  to  serve  aims  contrary  to  the  justice  and  peace  that  are 
inherent  aspects  of  God’s  reign.  In  the  Crusades,  for  instance,  violent  means  were  used  to  recap- 
ture the  Holy  Land,  imposing  terror  and  suffering  on  civilian  populations,  including  Christians. 
Later  on,  the  legitimate  effort  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  those  who  had  not  yet  heard  it  was  horribly 
abused  by  some  to  further  their  own  colonial  designs. 

60.  The  present  survey  suggests  at  least  two  observations  having  special  relevance  for  our 
present  phase  of  dialogue  and  for  this  report.  First,  we  have  chosen  quite  deliberately  to  examine 
not  only  the  biblical  witness  pertinent  to  our  theme  but  also  writings  from  later  periods,  espe- 
cially from  the  patristic  era  and  from  the  time  after  our  division.  Both  Reformed  and  Roman 
Catholics  see  the  authority  of  post-biblical  witnesses  as  related  to  their  faithfulness  to  the 
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inspired  Word  of  God  in  Scripture,  though  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a common  conviction 
about  the  extent  of  that  authority.  Second,  our  present  phase  of  dialogue  has  opted  deliberately 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  way  in  which  context  serves  as  a conditioning  factor  for  Chris- 
tian thought  and  practice,  especially  in  the  realm  of  the  Church’s  action  in  serving  the  arrival 
of  the  kingdom  in  its  fullness.  “Context”  should  not  be  thought  of  simply  as  a locality;  indeed, 
“context”  may  refer  to  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  could  extend  to  the  whole  world.  Attention 
to  context  need  not  imply  an  historical  or  cultural  relativism  regarding  Christian  faith  about 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  role  of  the  Church  in  serving  as  God’s  instrument  for  its  arrival. 
The  survey  presented  in  this  chapter  suggests  that  the  historical  and  cultural  setting  in  which 
the  Christian  community  finds  itself  will  play  an  important  role  in  discerning  the  nature  and 
demands  of  the  kingdom  at  any  given  time  or  place. 

Converging  Theological  Perspectives 

61.  The  report  from  the  first  phase  of  the  Reformed- Roman  Catholic  international  dialogue 
declared:  “The  church  professes  that  Christ  himself  is  the  carrier  of  the  message  of  the  rule  of  God 
and  the  liberation  of  humankind.  If  the  church  goes  out  into  the  world,  if  it  brings  the  Gospel  to 
men  and  women  and  endeavours  to  realize  more  justice,  more  conciliation  and  more  peace,  then 
in  doing  so  it  is  only  following  its  Lord  into  domains  that,  unbeknown  to  us,  already  belong  to 
him  and  where  he  is  already  anonymously  at  work.”33  The  proclamation  and  inauguration  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  were  intimately  rooted  in  the  words,  actions  and  very  person  of  Jesus  himself.  The 
kingdom,  already  present  in  the  Christ  event,  takes  shape  wherever  human  beings  and  cultures  are 
in  relationship  with  him. 

62.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  a multi-faceted  reality,  part  of  that  mysterious  design  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  It  includes  various  tensions  or  polarities:  the  kingdom  is  both  present 
and  future;  it  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  individuals  and  transforms  society;  it  is  religious  and  spiritual 
but  has  secular  and  political  consequences;  it  gradually  grows  but  may  also  break  out  suddenly 
in  a particular  event.  It  is  the  work  of  God,  but  is  served  by  the  actions  of  human  beings.  The 
kingdom  is  present  with  a special  force  and  power  in  the  church,  whose  first  members  were  those 
who  believed  Jesus’  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  and  were  sent  to  proclaim  the  good  news  of  its 
expansive  reality  through  his  death  and  resurrection.  At  the  same  time,  the  kingdom  is  broader 
than  the  church;  it  is  present  in  a hidden  manner  whenever  the  Spirit  of  the  risen  Lord  inspires 
individuals  and  communities  to  live  according  to  the  values  of  the  Gospel.  This  depth  and  com- 
plexity is  intrinsic  to  the  mystery  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation.  An  adequate  theological  exposition  of 
the  kingdom  will  maintain  these  tensions. 

63.  A similar  balance  needs  to  be  maintained  regarding  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  is  both  a gift 
and  a task.  The  kingdom  establishes,  first  and  foremost,  an  intimate,  childlike  relationship  with 
God  in  which  God  deals  with  us  as  daughters  and  sons;  we  are  God’s  children.  From  this  vertical 
orientation  follows  the  horizontal  relationship  making  us  brothers  and  sisters.  Both  relations  are 
essential.  Our  adoption  and  subsequent  living  as  God’s  children  are  both  a gift  and  a task,  as  are 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  profound  human  fellowship  among  us.  A dynamic  unity  exists 
between  gift  and  task.  The  gift  is  accepted  precisely  by  undertaking  the  task  entailed  in  it.  The 
kingdom  thus  transforms  human  relationships.  It  grows  gradually  as  people  learn  to  love,  forgive 
and  serve  one  another.  Jesus  taught  that  the  entire  law  could  be  summed  up  in  the  commandment 
of  love  (cf.  Matt  22:34-40;  Luke  10:25-28),  adding  on  the  eve  of  his  passion:  “A  new  command- 
ment I give  to  you,  that  you  love  one  another;  even  as  I have  loved  you....  By  this  will  all  men 
know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  for  one  another”  (John  13:34;  cf.  15:12).  Com- 
menting on  this  passage,  Pope  John  Paul  II  wrote  in  Redemptoris  missio , 15:  “The  kingdom’s  nature, 
therefore,  is  one  of  communion  among  all  human  beings  — with  one  another  and  with  God”.  The 
kingdom  may  also  be  described  in  terms  of  liberation  and  salvation;  it  frees  from  sin  and  death 


33.  From  The  Presence  of  Christ  in  Church  and  World  (1977),  para.  53. 
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in  such  a way  that  it  affects  both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  aspects  of  human  life.  In  this  way, 
as  the  ministry  of  Jesus  himself  demonstrates,  the  kingdom  is  intended  to  touch  and  improve  the 
day-to-day  lives  of  people.  It  is  not  primarily  a concept,  but  a call  for  real  transformation  of  per- 
sonal and  social  life  in  the  contexts  in  which  they  live. 

64.  The  kingdom  proclaimed  by  Jesus  provides  the  context  for  understanding  the  nature  and 
mission  of  the  church.  As  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  stated  in  its  1990  study  document 
Church  and  World  (Chapter  III  8), 

The  church  is  that  part  of  humanity  which  has  been  led  to  accept,  affirm  and  acknowledge  ever  more 
fully  the  liberating  truth  of  the  kingdom  for  all  people.  It  is  the  community  of  those  who  are  experi- 
encing the  presence  of  the  kingdom  and  actively  awaiting  its  final  fulfillment.  The  church  is  therefore 
called  to  live  as  that  force  within  humanity  through  which  Gods  will  for  the  renewal,  justice,  com- 
munity and  salvation  of  all  people  is  witnessed  to.  Endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
continually  strengthened  by  Christ  s word  and  sacrament,  the  church  is  sent  by  God  to  witness  to, 
and  proclaim  the  kingdom  in  and  for,  this  broken  world  through  word  and  deed,  life  and  suffering, 
even  suffering  unto  death.  In  this  mission  the  church  is  the  new  community  of  those  willing  to  serve 
the  kingdom  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  humanity.  To  the  degree  to  which  this  happens  the 
church  is  an  effective  sign,  an  instrument  of  Gods  mission  in  this  aeon  ( aion ). 

In  this  perspective,  one  can  say  that  the  kingdom  and  the  church  are  not  identical.  The  kingdom 
is  truly  already  present  in  the  church  and  yet  it  is  beyond  the  church  as  the  destiny  of  the  whole  of 
creation.  The  church  is  meant  to  serve  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  as  a prophetic  sign  and 
an  effective  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God. 

65.  This  means  that  Christians  will  be  active  in  the  promotion  of  justice,  liberation  of  the 
oppressed,  peace  and  the  protection  of  the  environment  and  will  join  their  efforts  with  all  those 
who  seek  to  foster  such  values.  The  kingdom  is  therefore  a reason  for  further  dialogue  and  col- 
laboration with  the  representatives  of  other  religious  traditions  and  with  all  persons  who  seek 
to  bring  about  a more  humane  world,  one  governed  by  God  and  characterized  by  the  kinds  of 
behaviour  about  which  Jesus  speaks  when  he  announces  the  kingdom  in  word  and  deed.  Christian 
faith  does  not  exclude  others  from  the  care  and  action  of  God;  rather  Christians  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  God  is  present  among  all  people  and  that  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  found  among 
the  followers  of  many  spiritual  paths.  When  those  of  other  religions  or  even  of  no  religious  faith 
seek  to  reduce  human  suffering,  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  oppressed,  to  advocate  effective 
responses  to  such  crises  as  natural  disasters,  famine,  the  HIV  and  Aids  pandemic,  to  foster  peace 
and  reconciliation  and  to  call  upon  governments  and  corporations  to  promote  the  care  of  our 
planet,  then  these  are  our  partners.  Out  of  our  Christian  faith  we  wish  to  obey  Christ  s command 
“Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God”.  We  gratefully  join  together  in  solidarity  with  others  who  seek 
some  of  the  same  goals  here  mentioned.  This  opens  the  way  for  a more  creative  dialogue  and  for 
collaboration  with  adherents  of  world  religions,  as  well  as  with  any  persons  who  seek  to  further 
the  values  of  God’s  reign. 

Witnessing  to  the  Kingdom:  Three  Narratives  from  Different  Contexts 

66.  In  exploring  the  biblical  testimony  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  insights  and  comments 
of  writers  from  Christian  history  on  this  theme,  it  is  clear  that  Reformed  and  Catholics  can  say 
a great  deal  together.  These  biblical  materials  and  insights  gleaned  over  the  centuries  are  impor- 
tant resources  for  Christians  who  are  trying  to  live  the  values  of  the  kingdom  in  the  complex 
world  of  today. 

67.  Clearly  the  search  for  unity  is  more  than  an  intellectual  effort.  Progress  in  dialogue  must 
be  accompanied  by  a deepening  communion  in  the  life  of  the  churches,  for  “it  is  from  newness 
of  attitudes  of  mind,  from  self-denial  and  unstinted  love,  that  desires  for  unity  take  their  rise  and 
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develop  in  a mature  way/’34  And  sometimes  a growing  solidarity  among  Christians  provides  a 
vigorous  spur  to  seek  further  progress  in  theological  dialogue. 

68.  In  this  spirit  we  turn  now  to  three  narratives  that  are  integral  to  this  report.  Different  from 
the  systematic  reflection  characteristic  of  chapter  I,  which  will  also  characterize  later  chapters,  the 
narratives  that  now  follow  are  timely  reminders  that  the  faithful  hearers  of  Christ’s  proclamation 
of  the  kingdom  (cf.  Mark  1:14-15)  bring  their  convictions  about  the  kingdom  of  peace  and  justice 
into  a labyrinth  of  human  complexity  - the  myriad  mixture  of  historical,  social,  cultural,  political 
and  religious  factors  found  in  every  society.  Each  narrative  describes  the  various  and  often  coura- 
geous ways  in  which  members  of  our  Christian  communities  have  tried  to  live  the  values  of  the 
kingdom.  Even  in  complex  conditions  involving  terrible  conflict,  facing  danger  and  fear  of  violent 
reprisal  or  death  itself,  they  sought  to  bring  the  values  of  the  Gospel  to  their  situation. 

69.  An  important  development  in  each  case  is  that,  while  Reformed  and  Catholics  began 
with  their  separate  ways  of  confronting  the  major  issue  at  hand,  eventually  they  came  to  face  the 
issues  together.  In  doing  so,  they  discovered  a new  resource  for  confronting  the  forces  of  the  anti- 
kingdom, namely,  the  power  of  giving  common  witness  to  the  values  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  By 
so  doing,  they  experienced  the  importance  of  the  call  to  be  visibly  one  in  Christ  for  the  sake  of  the 
healing  of  the  nations. 

Advocating  Aboriginal  Rights  in  Canada35 

70.  In  Canada,  the  challenges  of  witnessing  to  the  values  of  the  kingdom  of  God  have  included 
steps  taken  by  churches  to  advocate  the  rights  of  aboriginal  peoples.  Canada  is  a vast  land  with  a 
northern  climate.  Settlement  stretches  along  the  southern  border  leaving  large  parts  of  the  interior 
and  the  north  sparsely  populated.  Canadian  society  is  multilingual  and  multicultural,  a remarkable 
mosaic  of  people  from  diverse  ethnic  origins.  However,  reflecting  its  historical  development,  the 
country  is  constitutionally  bilingual  with  English  and  French  as  the  two  officially  recognized  lan- 
guages. According  to  government  statistics,  76.6%  of  the  population  identifies  itself  as  Christian. 
While  more  than  thirty  Christian  churches  are  represented  in  Canada,  eight  (Catholic,  United 
Church,  Anglican,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  Orthodox,  Presbyterian,  Pentecostal)  account  for  89.2%  of 
these.  More  than  half  (56.3%)  of  the  Christian  population  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  francophones  constitute  about  half  of  this  number.36 

71.  Over  the  past  thirty  years  Christians  in  Canada  have  increasingly  sought  ecumeni- 
cal partners  for  research  and  advocacy  in  issues  of  social  justice.  As  a result  of  this  collabora- 
tion various  social  and  religious  concerns  have  been  located  in  numerous  coalitions.  Anglican, 
Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic  and  United  Churches  have  participated  in  most  of 
these  coalitions.  Other  churches,  such  as  the  Mennonites,  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  and 
the  Salvation  Army,  participated  according  to  specific  interests.  Since  July  2001,  the  work  of 
these  inter-church  coalitions  has  been  coordinated  by  a single  agency  named  “ Kairos : Canadian 
Ecumenical  Justice  Initiatives.”37 

72.  The  social  justice  coalitions  have  provided  a vital  means  of  practical  cooperation,  serving  as 
agents  of  the  churches’  mission  to  proclaim  God’s  kingdom  in  the  Canadian  context.  Through  the 


34.  Second  Vatican  Council,  Decree  on  Ecumenism  7. 

35.  Our  joint  commission  warmly  acknowledges  the  gracious  hospitality  extended  to  us  by  the  Mohawk 
Community  at  Grand  River  United  Church  and  also  the  personal  stories  shared  with  us  on  that  occasion. 
We  thank  the  Rev.  Dan  Manning  and  the  elders  of  the  Grand  River  Church. 

36.  Data  released  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  May  13, 2003  as  part  of  the  national  census  of  2001. 

37.  Kairos  defines  itself  as  a coalition  of  Canadian  churches,  church  based  agencies  and  religious  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  offering  a faithful  response  to  God’s  call  for  respect  of  the  earth  and  justice  for  its  peoples. 
Along  with  its  partners  and  community  based  networks,  Kairos  works  on  the  following  themes:  Aboriginal 
Rights,  Canadian  Social  Development,  Ecological  Justice,  Education  and  Animation,  Global  Economic  Jus- 
tice, International  Human  Rights. 
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work  of  these  coalitions,  churches  in  Canada  are  more  readily  seen  as  signs  and  instruments  of  the 
liberating  will  of  God.  In  particular,  this  narrative  will  now  focus  on  the  formation  and  mandate 
of  the  Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition,  a coalition  that  reflects  the  experience  of  Christian  mission 
to  the  country’s  Indigenous  population.38  This  seems  a particularly  appropriate  way  to  explore  the 
development  of  their  appreciation  and  implementation  of  the  values  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
well  as  newer  understandings  of  the  church’s  role  as  herald  and  servant  of  that  kingdom  in  the 
Canadian  context.  In  the  various  responses  of  this  coalition,  the  impact  of  koinonia  ecclesiology  is 
clearly  evident,  as  well  as  the  use  of  structural  analysis  and  the  concepts  of  social  sin. 

73.  An  educational  resource  booklet  published  by  the  Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition  in  1995  lists 
a history  of  key  contacts  between  Aboriginal  and  non- Aboriginal  people  in  the  country  now  called 
Canada.39  The  text  notes  that  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
numerous  Indigenous  nations  with  their  many  different  languages,  cultures  and  spiritual  tradi- 
tions. In  July  1534,  Jacques  Cartier’s  contact  with  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  at  Gaspe  included 
a presentation  of  Christian  teaching.  After  a gap  of  more  than  seventy  years,  Jesse  Fleche  began 
missionary  work  among  the  Mi’kmaq  in  1610.  Early  relationships  between  European  settlers  and 
the  Aboriginal  populations  were  characterised  by  commercial  arrangements,  inter-marriage,  and 
military  alliances. This  relationship  was  formalised  in  treaties  between  various  European  monarchs 
and  Indigenous  nations  which  recognized  each  other’s  independence  and  sovereignty.  The  Two 
Row  Wampum  Treaty  of  1613,  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Dutch,  expresses  this  understanding 
of  two  nations  on  parallel  paths:  “neither  going  ahead  nor  cutting  off  the  other”. 

74.  A period  of  colonization  and  treaty-making  began  with  the  British  Royal  Proclamation 
of  1763  which  declared:  “Aboriginal  nations  had  rights  to  the  lands  they  traditionally  occupied; 
they  should  not  be  molested  or  disturbed  on  their  lands  without  formal  treaties  being  negotiated; 
only  the  Crown  would  have  authority  to  enter  into  such  agreements  on  behalf  of  the  setders.”  In 
1867,  the  British  North  American  Act  gave  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  “Indians  and  lands  reserved 
for  Indians”  to  the  federal  government  of  the  newly  formed  Canada.  From  1871  to  1921,  a series 
of  numbered  treaties  (#1-#11)  negotiated  land  surrender  of  First  Nations  from  Western  Ontario 
through  Alberta  and  the  Northwest  Territories.  From  the  mid-1800s  to  the  early  1970s,  Resi- 
dential Schools  were  established  by  the  federal  government  and  operated  by  four  major  Christian 
denominations.  These  schools  contributed  to  the  government  agenda  of  assimilation,  identified  as 
official  policy  in  its  White  Paper  of  1969.  Churches  and  Aboriginal  peoples  organized  strongly 
against  this  agenda  and  prevented  its  codification  into  statute  law.  By  the  time  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Aboriginal  Peoples  released  its  six-volume  report  in  November  1996,  there  was  a recogni- 
tion that:  “Assimilation  policies  have  done  great  damage,  leaving  a legacy  of  brokenness  affecting 
Aboriginal  individuals,  families  and  communities.”40  In  effect,  the  goal  of  assimilating  Natives  into 
Canadian  society  meant  the  eradication  of  Aboriginal  languages,  cultures  and  spiritualities. 

75.  Believing  in  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  human  race  and  the  universality  of  God’s  offer 
of  salvation,  missionaries  might  have  been  expected  to  hold  a noble  view  of  the  spiritual  potential 
of  Aboriginal  people.41  Yet  this  theological  conviction  did  not  translate  into  a positive  assessment 

38.  With  the  establishment  of  Kairos , the  former  Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition  now  works  within  the  larger 
agency  as  a separate  programme  committee.  Now  called  the  Aboriginal  Rights  Committee,  it  has  an  enlarged 
membership  which  includes  some  non-church  representatives.  In  recent  years,  the  Committee  has  made  a 
consistent  effort  to  work  with  national  and  regional  Aboriginal  organizations  such  as  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations,  the  Native  Women’s  Association  of  Canada,  the  (BC)  First  Nations  Summit,  the  Union  of  BC 
Indian  Chiefs,  the  Association  of  Manitoba  Chiefs,  the  Chiefs  of  Ontario,  the  Atlantic  Policy  Congress  of 
First  Nations  Chiefs,  the  Confederacy  of  Mainland  Mi’kmaq. 

39.  Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition,  The  Sacred  Path:  A Journey  of  Healing  for  Canadian  Churches  and  Aboriginal 
Peoples  (Ottawa,  1995),  6-9. 

40.  Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition,  “The  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples,”  in  Indigenous  Perspectives 
of  Jubilee  (Ottawa,  1999),  23. 

41.  A position  affirmed  by  two  papal  bulls:  Inter  Caetera  of  Alexander  VI  in  1453  and  Sublimus  Deus  of  Paul 
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of  the  actual  spiritual  state  of  those  they  encountered.  Aboriginal  practices  which  were  seen  as 
either  irreligious  or  idolatrous  were  to  be  replaced  by  commitment  to  Christ.42  Moreover,  as  they 
attempted  to  achieve  their  desired  goal,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  were  them- 
selves engaged  in  a conflict  that  went  much  deeper  than  mere  denominational  competition,  for 
each  party  was  convinced  that  the  other  was  leading  the  Indians  to  perdition.  In  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  hostility,  missionaries  communicated  their  suspicions  of  Protestant  heresy  or  Catholic 
superstition  to  Aboriginal  converts.43 

76.  As  noted  before  (chapter  I,  para.  30)  the  kingdom  of  God  is  both  gift  and  task.  The  task 
“consists  in  the  effort  to  live  according  to  all  the  ethical  instructions  of  the  New  Testament,  from 
the  sermon  on  the  Mount/Plain  (Matt  5-7,  Luke  6)  to  the  exhortations  of  the  letters  (e.g.  Rom 
12-15)”.  By  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  churches  were  recognizing  the  need  for  radical  change 
in  the  historical  relationship  with  Aboriginal  peoples,  many  of  whom  were  church  members. 
Based  on  the  kind  of  solidarity  evident  in  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  responses  to  the  federal 
governments  1969  White  Paper  on  Indian  Policy,  this  new  relationship  would  include  political 
action  on  social,  economic,  environmental  and  cultural  issues.  The  new  church  focus  acquired 
added  urgency  as  various  corporations  joined  with  governments  to  develop  energy  projects  and 
Aboriginal  people  were  again  left  out  of  the  decision-making  process. 

77.  The  Inter-Church  Project  on  Northern  Development,  or  Project  North,  was  launched 
by  the  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic  and  United  Churches  on  September  1, 1975.44The  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  - Canada  Section,  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada  joined  in  1976.  The  Council  of  Christian  Reformed  Churches  in  Canada,  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers),  and  two  Catholic  religious  communities,  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Oblates,  became  partners  in  subsequent  years.  A programme  of  research,  communication 
and  education  was  offered  to  assist  the  churches  in  supporting  the  activities  of  northern  native 
peoples  in  their  struggles  for  justice  and  the  settlement  of  their  land  claims;  and  in  challeng- 
ing the  peoples  in  southern  Canada  to  become  involved  in  creative  action  on  ethical  issues  of 
northern  development. 

78.  In  March  1987,  the  sponsoring  churches  and  church  bodies  agreed  to  suspend  Project 
Norths  operation  for  a year  of  review  and  restructuring.  After  an  extensive  process  of  consultation 
and  evaluation,  the  Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition  (ARC)  was  launched  in  December  1988.  Based 
on  a decentralized  model,  ARC  describes  itself  as  “a  coalition  of  Churches  and  Church  bodies 
working  in  partnership  and  alliance  with  both  Aboriginal  (political)  organizations  and  regional 
network  groups”.45  With  an  emphasis  on  consultation,  participation  and  networking,  ARC  notes 
its  evolution  “from  an  inter-church  group  to  a coalition  of  three  partner  groups  who  make  deci- 
sions and  carry  out  the  work  together:  churches,  network  groups  doing  the  work  on  the  ground 
across  the  country,  and  Aboriginal  partners”.46 


Ill  in  1537.  Calvin’s  understanding  of  a universal  religious  consciousness  {divinitatis  sensum)  and  of  the  imago 
Dei  offers  a parallel  basis  for  the  dignity  of  all  creatures  before  God.  See,  for  example,  Institute  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  1.3.1.  In  his  Commentary  on  John  (1.5),  Calvin  writes:  “There  are  two  principal  parts  of  the  light 
which  still  remain  in  corrupt  nature:  first,  the  seed  of  religion  is  implanted  in  all  men;  next,  the  distinction 
between  good  and  evil  is  engraved  on  their  consciences.” 

42.  John  Webster  Grant,  Moon  of  Wintertime:  Missionaries  and  the  Indians  of  Canada  in  Encounter  since  1534 , 
Toronto,  1984, 229. 

43.  For  descriptions  of  the  divisive  effects  of  Christian  preaching,  see  Grant,  255, 201.  At  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  the  great  majority  of  Aboriginal  people  in  Canada  were  at  least  nominally  Christian.  According  to 
the  1991  census,  51%  of  the  country’s  470,000  Aboriginal  people  identified  themselves  as  Catholic;  34% 
Protestant;  13%  no  religion;  2%  other  religions. 

44.  Information  for  this  section  is  summarized  from  Peter  Hamel,  “The  Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition,”  in 
Christopher  Lind  and  Joe  Mihevic,  Coalitions for  Justice  (Ottawa,  1994),  16-36. 

45.  The  Sacred  Path:  A Journey  of  Healing,  op.  cit.,  30. 

46.  Ibid.,  3;  this  development  has  continued  and  intensified  under  Kairos. 
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79.  Through  its  programme  of  public  education  and  action,  ARC  works  to  support  Aboriginal 
peoples  in  some  vitally  important  areas,  namely:  achieving  just  settlement  of  land  rights  issues; 
enhancing  economic  and  political  development;  entrenching  historic  rights  in  the  Canadian  con- 
stitution; reversing  the  erosion  of  basic  social  rights  of  the  Aboriginal  peoples  and  communities; 
seeking  reconciliation  between  Aboriginal  peoples  and  all  strands  of  Canadian  society;  clarifying 
the  moral  and  spiritual  basis  for  action  on  Aboriginal  justice  concerns;  and  opposing  industrial  or 
military  projects  that  threaten  specific  Aboriginal  communities  and  the  environment. 

80.  While  ARC  has  an  impressive  history  of  action  on  behalf  of  Aboriginal  justice  issues 
and  a clear  commitment  to  achieving  a more  honourable  relationship  between  Aboriginal  and 
non- Aboriginal  peoples  of  Canada,  the  coalition  continues  to  face  serious  challenges.  Aboriginal 
organizations,  often  with  the  help  of  professional  advisors,  have  assumed  many  of  the  roles  once 
exercised  by  the  churches.  Yet,  concern  for  aboriginal  justice  is  the  oldest  human  rights  issue  in 
Canada  and  ARC  must  find  ways  of  broadening  its  base  of  solidarity  beyond  a small  core  of  activ- 
ists. Two  specific  challenges  have  come  into  focus  so  far:  1)  to  identify  the  structural  links  between 
Aboriginal  communities  and  other  sectors  of  Canadian  society;  2)  to  explore  the  theological  and 
spiritual  dimensions  of  commitment  to  Aboriginal  justice  issues.  Unless  these  challenges  are  met, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  create  what  the  Canadian  churches  refer  to  as  a just  relationship  with  the 
Aboriginal  peoples  of  Canada. 

81.  From  expressions  of  mutual  hostility  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the 
churches  moved  to  ecumenical  cooperation.  Their  common  effort  to  create  a new  covenant  with 
the  Aboriginal  peoples  of  Canada  reflects  a commitment  to  koinonia , a recognition  of  restored 
relationships  as  integral  to  the  coming  of  Gods  kingdom.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  invoked  as  a 
type  of  mirror  of  the  transformation  that  God  will  work  within  human  hearts:  a new  covenant,  a 
new  people  who  will  live  the  covenant  as  God  has  intended  from  the  beginning.  In  this  context,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  notion  of  the  kingdom  as  an  ideal  society,  characterized  by  equality,  justice 
and  freedom,  has  been  accepted.  For  those  involved  in  these  coalitions,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
seen  as  a call  toward  world-transforming  actions. 

Facing  Apartheid  in  South  Africa47 

82.  The  struggle  to  live,  in  South  Africa,  in  light  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  involved  in  a par- 
ticular way  the  struggle  against  apartheid.  A potent  mix  of  philosophical,  cultural,  social,  legal 
and  economic  factors  contributed  to  what  became  known  as  apartheid .48  While  the  history  of 
racial  tension,  discrimination  and  segregation  reaches  back  to  the  beginning  of  Dutch  coloniza- 
tion of  Southern  Africa,  there  is  no  denying  that  Christian  missionary  efforts  also  formed  an 
integral  part  of  this  story.49 

83.  For  more  than  a century,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  (DRC)  played  a decisive  role  in 
attempting  to  provide  theological  legitimation  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  In  1855  white  wor- 
shippers in  a rural  Dutch  Reformed  congregation  refused  to  share  the  Lord  s Supper  with  black 
Christians.  The  Synod  held  in  1857  decided  that  it  was  “preferable  and  scriptural”  that  all  believers 


47.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  contributions  made  to  our  dialogue  in  2001  by  Prof.  Dirk  Smit 
who  presented  a study  entitled  “On  Learning  to  Speak?  A South  African  Reformed  Perspective  on  Dia- 
logue”, and  by  Dr.  Stuart  C.  Bate,  OMI,  who  presented  a study  entitled  “What  Does  it  Mean  that  the 
Church  is  the  Instrument  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  South  African  Context:  A Catholic  Perspective”. 

48.  Apartheid  (English  “apartness”)  was  the  policy  of  racial  segregation  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  sup- 
ported traditionally  by  the  Nationalist  Party,  and  more  recently  by  other  right-wing  groups.  Under  the  policy, 
different  races  were  given  different  rights.  In  practice,  the  system  was  one  of  white  supremacy,  while  Blacks 
had  no  representation  in  the  Central  State  Parliament. 

49.  The  ideology  has  several  roots:  Boer  concepts  of  racial,  cultural  and  religious  separation  arising  out  of  a 
sense  of  national  uniqueness;  British  liberal  notions  of  indirect  rule;  the  concern  for  job  protection,  promoted 
by  white  workers  to  maintain  their  status  in  the  face  of  a large  and  cheaper  proletariat,  to  name  but  three. 
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shared  the  same  worship  and  the  same  congregation.  However,  where  these  measures,  “as  a result 
of  the  weakness  of  some,”  obstructed  the  Christian  cause,  Christian  privileges  could  be  enjoyed 
in  separate  buildings  and  even  separate  institutions.  As  history  has  shown,  the  weakness  of  some 
became  the  norm  for  many. 

84.  In  1881  a separate  church,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Mission  Church  (DRMC),  was  estab- 
lished for  coloured  Christians,  and  during  the  course  of  the  twentieth  century  several  others  would 
follow,  all  divided  according  to  race  or  ethnicity.  Although  these  churches  were  regarded  as  daugh- 
ters of  the  DRC,  there  was  no  structural  or  visible  unity  between  them.  In  fact,  members  of  the 
(white)  DRC  gradually  came  to  believe  that  having  separate  churches  for  each  nation  was  the 
norm  according  to  Scripture  and  thus  the  explicit  will  of  God.50  This  church  policy  would  later 
form  the  religious  roots  of  the  apartheid  ideology,  and  since  1948  the  official  policy  of  apartheid. 
The  DRC  increasingly  appealed  to  the  government  to  introduce  apartheid  laws.51 

85.  As  mentioned  above  (chapter  I,  para.  30)  the  Bible  never  speaks  of  our  building  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Rather,  Christians  are  called  to  humbler  tasks,  such  as  “removing  obstacles  to  the 
coming  of  God’s  kingdom,  e.g.  situations  of  injustice”,  preparing  people  for  the  kingdom  “by  reli- 
gious and  moral  instructions  and  prayer.  In  these  ways  we  hasten  its  coming  (2  Peter  3: 12).” In  the 
decades  after  1948  there  was  growing  opposition  to  the  apartheid  ideology  within  church  circles, 
both  inside  South  Africa  and  in  the  wider  ecumenical  movement.52  The  opposition  to  apartheid 
within  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  family  reached  a critical  moment  in  1982,  and  once  more  it 
involved  the  Eucharist.  At  the  Ottawa  meeting  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  ten 
black  Christians  from  the  so-called  “daughter  churches”  in  the  DRC -family  refused  to  participate 
in  the  celebration  of  the  official  Eucharist.  The  reason  was  simple.  It  would  be  false  to  do  so  in  an 
ecumenical  context,  while  they  were  excluded  from  the  Lord’s  Table  in  the  DRC  in  South  Africa. 
After  a long  debate  the  WARC  General  Council  recognized  that  apartheid  theology  in  South 
Africa  represented  a crisis  for  the  Christian  tradition  itself.  The  most  profound  problem  was  seen 
to  he  in  the  convictions  and  theological  views  legitimating  apartheid  praxis  yet  contradicting  the 
very  essence  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

86.  The  WARC  General  Council  found  that  apartheid  was  a sin  for  three  reasons:  it  was 
based  on  an  anti-Christian  premise  that  human  beings  are  irreconcilable  with  one  another;  it  was 
applied  through  racial  structures  that  provided  exclusive  privileges  to  Whites  at  the  expense  of 
Blacks;  and  it  created  oppressive  injustice  and  suffering  for  the  majority  of  people  in  South  Africa. 
So  the  Council  declared:  “this  situation  constitutes  a status  confessionis  for  our  churches,  which 
means  we  regard  this  as  an  issue  on  which  it  is  not  possible  to  differ  without  seriously  jeopardizing 
the  integrity  of  our  common  confession  as  Reformed  churches.  Apartheid  is  a sin,  and  the  moral 
and  theological  justification  of  it  is  a travesty  of  the  gospel  and,  in  its  persistent  disobedience  to 


50.  At  that  time  theologians  of  the  DRC  read  the  Bible  as  an  apartheid  Bible,  finding  that  God  was  “the 
Maker  of  Separations”.  For  example,  in  the  beginning  God  had  separated  the  light  from  the  dark,  the  waters 
above  from  the  waters  below,  the  land  from  the  sea  and  so  on,  and  all  this  to  indicate  that  separation  -apart- 
heid- was  the  plan  for  creation.  When  God  instructed  humans  to  “be  fruitful  and  multiply”,  he  meant  that 
they  should  be  fruitful  and  divide  into  separate  groups,  tribes  or  nations. 

51.  There  were  very  specific  Apartheid  Laws  passed  by  the  Nationalist  government  after  its  victory  in  1948. 
The  Laws  included  the  Prohibition  of  Mixed  Marriages  Act  and  the  Population  Registration  Act  (1949),  the 
Immorality  Act  and  the  Group  Areas  Act  (1950),  the  Prevention  of  Illegal  Squatting  Act  (1951),  the  Bantu 
Authorities  Act  and  the  Bantu  Education  Act  (1953).  The  intention  of  these  Acts  was  to  separate  White 
and  Black  living  areas,  educational  provision  and  social  intercourse.  Jobs  were  also  reserved  according  to  race. 

52.  Within  the  DRC  in  South  Africa,  a few  notable  theologians,  such  as  Beyers  Naude,  tried  to  counter 
apartheid  by  insisting  on  the  one-ness  of  humanity  in  both  church  and  society.  Removed  from  his  ministry, 
Naude  led  the  Christian  Institute  during  the  1970s,  which  drew  inspiration  for  opposing  apartheid  from  the 
struggles  of  the  Confessing  Church  Movement  in  Nazi  Germany.  See  P.  Walshe,  Church  versus  State  in  South 
Africa:  the  Case  of  the  Christian  Institute  (Maryknoll,  N.Y.,  1983). 
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the  Word  of  God,  a theological  heresy.”53  As  a consequence,  the  General  Council  felt  obliged  to 
suspend  the  membership  in  WARC  of  two  churches,  one  of  them  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  - 
a decision  which  went  beyond  the  legal  provisions  of  the  WARC  constitution. 

87.  On  receiving  the  report  from  the  Ottawa  conference,  the  DRMC  Synod  also  declared  a 
status  confessionis  regarding  the  theological  legitimation  of  apartheid.  An  historic  moment  had 
arrived.  After  decades  of  theological  controversy  and  debate,  the  Synod  needed  to  state  clearly 
why  it  now  claimed  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel  itself  was  at  stake.  This  gave  birth  to  the  Belhar 
Confession , an  authentic  expression  of  Reformed  Christian  conviction  regarding  the  unity  of 
the  church,  the  reconciliation  of  peoples  with  God  and  with  one  another,  justice  and  peace,  and 
obedience  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  DRMC  members  accepted  the  draft  confession  with  enthu- 
siasm. Over  a period  of  four  years  church  congregations  studied  the  document  and  reported  in 
writing  on  whether  they  found  the  draft  acceptable  as  their  confession  of  faith.  Only  after  this 
process  of  reception  did  the  Synod  of  1986  officially  accept  the  Belhar  Confession  as  a confession 
of  the  DRMC. 

88.  Now  a new  phase  began.  As  a Reformed  Church,  the  DRMC  could  only  claim  that  it  had 
truly  received  the  Belhar  Confession  once  it  was  clear  to  everyone  that  the  content  of  this  confession 
had  really  made  an  impact  on  their  spirituality  and  on  their  lives.  The  reception  process  brought 
about  a renewed  sense  of  identity  and,  in  fact,  gave  rise  to  a new  sense  of  calling  to  the  DRMC. 
In  1986  the  Synod  decided  to  conduct  dialogues  with  other  members  of  the  DRC-family  on 
the  basis  of  the  Belhar  Confession.  During  the  very  first  meeting  between  representatives  of  the 
DRMC  and  delegates  of  the  (Black,  African)  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Africa,  the  DRCA 
delegates  immediately  expressed  their  desire  to  accept  Belhar  as  their  own  Confession.  In  other 
words,  the  Belhar  Confession  provided  the  basis  for  church  union  between  the  DRCA  and  the 
DRMC.  On  April  14, 1994,  the  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa  was  born.54 

89.  As  opposition  to  apartheid  became  increasingly  militant  in  the  1980s,  Black  conscious- 
ness and  Black  theology  continued  to  resonate  with  many  Christians  in  South  Africa.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Steve  Biko,  until  his  death  while  in  the  custody  of  the  security  police  in  1977, 
the  Black  Consciousness  Movement  developed  a theological  analysis  of  the  class  oppression 
and  struggle  for  liberation  in  the  midst  of  apartheid.  Redefining  the  term  black  as  a class  loca- 
tion rather  than  a racial  classification,  Black  theologians  struggled  for  liberation  from  the  slave 
mentality  that  had  been  inculcated  by  apartheid.  Not  surprisingly,  anti-apartheid  theologians 
increasingly  drew  on  the  resources  of  Latin  American  liberation  theology  for  a critique  of  the 
institutionalised  violence  of  oppression.  In  the  midst  of  the  popular  uprising  and  state  repres- 
sion of  1985,  an  ecumenical  group  of  theologians  produced  the  Kairos  Document  as  a critical 
reflection  on  the  relation  between  Christianity  and  violence  in  the  South  African  situation.  This 
document  identified  three  types  of  theology:  state,  church  and  prophetic.  While  a state  theol- 
ogy had  been  developed  to  sanctify  the  current  regime,  a church  theology  tacitly  supported  the 
regime  by  professing  personal  piety,  neutrality  and  non-violence.  The  Kairos  of  South  Africa, 
however,  required  a prophetic  theology  that  directly  challenged  the  unjust  state  and  neutral  posi- 
tion of  official  church  policy.  In  arguing  that  the  heresy,  sinfulness  and  moral  illegitimacy  of 
apartheid  required  Christians  to  confront  and  disobey  the  state  in  order  to  obey  God,  the  Kairos 
theologians  contributed  gready  to  such  a prophetic  stance.55  Clearly,  on  all  fronts,  internation- 
ally and  locally,  as  well  as  intellectually  and  spiritually,  the  Reformed  Church  family  strove  to 


53.  J.W.  de  Gruchy  and  C.  Villa- Vicencio  (eds l).  Apartheid  is  a Heresy  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1983). 

54.  The  term  “uniting”  was  deliberately  chosen  to  indicate  an  unfinished  process  as  well  as  the  hope  that  other 
churches  would  join  this  process  of  confession. 

55.  See  C.  Villa-Vicencio,  Between  Christ  and  Caesar:  Classic  and  Contemporary  Texts  on  Church  and  State 
(Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1986),  259-269;  also  D.  Van  der  Water,  “A  Legacy  for  Contextual  Theology:  Pro- 
phetic Theology  and  the  Challenge  of  the  Kairos  in  M.  Speckman  and  L.  Kaufmann  eds.,  Towards  an 
Agenda  for  Contextual  Theology:  Essays  in  Honour  of  Albert  Nolan  (Pietermaritzburg,  2001),  33-64. 
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ensure  that  apartheids  “ungodly  and  revolting  position  would  be  destroyed”.56  In  ways  such  as 
these,  Reformed  Christians  worked  to  remove  obstacles  to  the  coming  of  God’s  kingdom. 

90.  The  Catholic  Church,  too,  struggled  against  apartheid,  working  to  root  out  this  major 
obstacle  to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Before  the  Second  Vatican  Council  (1962-65), 
Catholic  ecclesiology  often  identified  the  church  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  As  a result  of  this  type 
of  identification,  church  practice  in  South  Africa  worked  towards  establishing  an  alternative  soci- 
ety within  which  Catholics  could  live  their  lives.  For  this  reason  schools,  hospitals  and  other  ser- 
vices were  provided,  especially  within  the  White  Setder  Community,  thus  allowing  Catholics  the 
opportunity  of  finding  the  social  services  they  required  within  a Catholic  world.57  This  tendency 
to  create  an  alternative  society  was  strongly  reinforced  by  the  prevalence  of  severe  anti-Catholic 
attitudes  and  by  the  sense  of  threat  and  alienation  experienced  by  Catholics  in  South  African 
society,  where  the  so-called  Roman  Danger  was  a stated  problem  for  the  Calvinist  ethos  of  the 
governing  Nationalist  Party.  For  example,  the  minutes  of  the  1957  meeting  of  the  South  African 
Catholic  Bishops’  Conference  (SACBC)  indicate  that  “the  government  was  already  determined 
that  the  Catholic  Church  should  not  rise  above  five  percent  of  the  population”.58  A similar  goal 
and  purpose  of  creating  an  alternative  society  was  found  in  the  Catholic  Mission  Church,59  but 
lack  of  resources  meant  that  not  all  areas  of  life  could  be  regulated  by  the  church,  and  so  education 
became  the  main  focus  and  instrument  of  its  missionary  activity.  By  1953  the  Catholic  Church 
administered  15%  of  all  black  schools,  by  far  the  most  visible  Catholic  presence  in  society. 

91.  After  Vatican  II,  the  emerging  ecclesiology  emphasised  more  clearly  the  distinction 
between  the  church  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  By  1980  a new  phase  of  Catholic  involvement  in 
South  African  society  was  emerging.  The  notions  of  God’s  Plan  for  Society  and  The  Church’s  Plan  to 
do  God’s  Will  became  the  prevailing  theological  keys  used  by  the  South  African  hierarchy  in  their 
official  discourse.  In  1989,  after  ten  years  of  consultation  and  planning,  the  bishops  adopted  for  the 
church  in  South  Africa  the  pastoral  plan  entitled  Community  Serving  Humanity. 

92.  Two  main  reasons  led  to  the  pastoral  plan.  Firstly,  Vatican  II  had  evoked  a reappraisal  of 
mission  and  ministry  throughout  the  world,  which  was  continued  in  the  1974  assembly  of  the 
Synod  of  Bishops,  held  in  Rome,  which  focused  on  Evangelization.  This  prompted  the  South 
African  Bishops  to  commission  their  own  survey  of  contemporary  evangelization  in  Southern 
Africa.  The  principal  problem  for  the  Catholic  Church  became  strikingly  clear:  in  a country  that 
is  overwhelmingly  black,  it  was  structured  along  lines  that  were  foreign  and  white.  Secondly,  the 
social  and  political  situation  was  becoming  increasingly  grave  especially  after  the  student  riots  in 
Soweto  on  June  16, 1976.60  A process  of  consultation  and  discernment,  which  involved  Catholics 
from  all  over  Southern  Africa,  led  eventually  to  the  pastoral  plan.  This  plan  outlined  four  main 
objectives  for  the  church:  to  be  inspired  by  Vatican  II’s  understanding  of  the  church  as  people  of 
God  called  to  holiness  of  life;  to  be  related  to  the  realities  of  life  in  Southern  Africa;  to  be  clearly 
visible  as  a community  serving  humanity;  to  be  committed  to  the  ongoing  formation  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  church  according  to  the  vision  expressed  in  these  themes. 


56.  R Walshe,  221. 

57.  S.C.  Bate,  “The  Church  under  Apartheid,”  in  J.  Brain  and  P.  Denis  (eds.),  The  Catholic  Church  in  Contem- 
porary South  Africa  (Pietermaritzburg,  1999),  12-13. 

58.  SACBC  1957:26  Minutes;  also  J.W.  de  Gruchy,  “Catholics  in  a Calvinist  Country”,  in  A.  Prior,  Catholics 
in  Apartheid  Society  (Cape  Town, 1982),  67-82. 

59.  Two  distinct  churches  could  be  identified  in  this  period:  a “settler  church”  for  the  Whites  and  a “mission 
church”  for  the  Blacks.  Whilst  an  overall  Catholic  unity  was  encouraged  the  reality  was  very  much  of  two 
separate  bodies  with  separate  fields  of  endeavour,  culture  and  praxis. 

60.  This  refers  to  the  student  disturbances  which  took  place  in  the  Transvaal  African  Township  of  Soweto, 
where  several  hundred  people  were  killed  during  protests  against  the  teaching  of  Afrikaans  in  schools.  For 
many,  this  day  marks  the  beginning  of  the  final  period  of  struggle  against  apartheid.  June  16,  Youth  Day , is 
now  an  annual  holiday  in  South  Africa. 
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93.  In  1985,  the  Theological  Advisory  Committee  of  the  SACBC  issued  a report  entitled  The 
Things  that  Make  for  Peace.  Examining  the  morality  of  violence  in  the  South  African  context,  the 
report  challenged  the  church  to  face  up  to  its  political  and  social  responsibilities:  “It  is  the  church’s 
task  to  bring  Gods  concern  and  guidance  into  the  political  realm,  and  not  to  give  the  impression 
that  God  is  found  only  in  religious  worship  or  personal  relationships.  Jesus  himself  showed  this 
type  of  concern  when  he  preached  not  just  personal  salvation  but  the  coming  of  Gods  kingdom.”61 
The  kingdom  brought  by  Jesus  in  his  preaching  establishes  a new  type  of  order.  Above  all,  God’s 
reign  is  shown  by  releasing  people  from  every  kind  of  oppression  and  inspiring  them  to  live 
together  in  freedom  and  peace. 

94.  A further  important  aspect  of  Catholic  ecclesial  practice  in  South  Africa  involved  protest 
by  both  clergy  and  laity  against  unjust  laws.  Through  a series  of  seven  Pastoral  Letters  the  bishops 
protested  against  apartheid  and  challenged  the  government  by  appealing  to  Catholic  social  teach- 
ing, which  offers  clear  moral  norms  for  nation  states  as  well  as  the  international  community.  The 
hermeneutical  key  of  these  letters  is  human  dignity,  and  the  principle  of  apartheid  is  condemned 
as  something  intrinsically  evil.62  Human  activities  are  to  be  directed  in  light  of  the  gospel,  and 
nationalistic  aspirations  cannot  therefore  be  the  final  criterion  by  which  ends  are  determined.63  In 
1972,  the  bishops’  Call  to  Conscience  represented  a shift  towards  solidarity  with  the  poor,  especially 
with  victims  of  apartheid  policy.  The  hierarchy  largely  abandoned  the  standpoint  represented  by 
white  society  and  moved  towards  a more  radical  commitment  to  the  dispossessed  within  South 
African  Society.  This  and  later  documents  began  to  take  up  issues  such  as  just  wages,  education 
and  a more  praxis  oriented  response. 

95.  With  the  1977  SACBC  document,  Declaration  of  Commitment  on  Social  Justice  and  Race 
Relations  within  the  Church , the  Catholic  Church’s  leadership  became  more  actively  involved  in  the 
struggle  against  apartheid.  Among  other  things,  the  plan  of  action  included  changing  derogatory 
social  attitudes  and  customs,  advancing  black  South  Africans  in  the  church,  working  towards  a 
pastoral  consultation  with  majority  black  participation  for  future  policy  on  church  life  and  apos- 
tolate.  Justice  and  Peace  groups  began  to  spring  up  in  dioceses  throughout  the  country,  and  a 
national  Commission  for  Justice  and  Reconciliation  established  by  SACBC  gready  encouraged 
Catholics  who  wanted  to  be  involved  in  the  struggle  for  equality  One  of  the  first  Catholic  move- 
ments to  become  involved  in  justice  issues  was  the  Young  Christian  Workers.  This  movement  was 
introduced  into  South  Africa  in  the  early  1950s  and  quickly  got  involved  in  worker  issues.  Its 
training  methods  of  structured  group  meetings  and  study  weekends  were  very  effective  in  produc- 
ing leaders,  many  of  whom  eventually  became  officials  in  trade  union  movements. 

96.  Just  as  the  Reformed  had  to  face  the  problem  of  internal  racism,  the  increasingly  strong  stance 
of  the  Catholic  Church  against  apartheid  provoked  the  emergence  of  Catholic  groups  opposed  to 
this  shift.  As  early  as  1957,  the  first  black  bishop  of  a diocese  was  appointed  by  the  Vatican.  This  gave 
rise  immediately  to  some  white  Catholics  of  that  diocese  objecting  to  a non-European  as  Bishop  of 
Europeans.  Such  attitudes  within  setder  culture,  the  so-called  South  African  way  of life,  were  common 
among  whites,  including  supposedly  “good  Catholics”.  Groups  such  as  the  Catholic  Defence  League 
emerged  claiming  that  the  Church’s  efforts  against  apartheid  were  influenced  by  Marxist  philosophy 
and  communist  agencies.  They  viewed  the  kingdom  of  God  as  an  otherworldly  reality  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  church  as  a purely  religious  one  concerned  with  worship.  In  1979,  the  SACBC  issued  a 
statement  repudiating  their  activities.  In  1988,  the  offices  of  the  SACBC  were  bombed. 


61.  The  Things  that  Make  for  Peace:  A Report  to  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  the  Church  in  Southern  Africa  from  the 
Theological  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Southern  African  Bishop's  Conference  (Pretoria,  1985).  One  commenta- 
tor describes  this  document  as  the  “intellectual  highpoint”  of  the  Theological  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
SACBC:  see  A.  Egan,  “Catholic  Intellectuals,”  in  J.  Brain  and  P.  Denis  eds.,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Contem- 
porary South  Africa  (Pietermaritzburg,  1999),  341. 

62. 1957  Letter. 

63. 1960  Letter. 
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97.  While  the  above  paragraphs  have  dealt  with  the  Reformed  and  Catholic  responses  sepa- 
rately, it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  give  the  impression  that  the  two  communities  operated  in  isola- 
tion from  each  other.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  struggle  against  apartheid  brought  churches  closer 
together.  The  growing  sense  of  shared  purpose  among  Christians  saw  people  and  organizations 
working  together  in  many  projects.  The  Diakonia  Ecumenical  Agency  in  Durban  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  this.  Diakonias  social  programmes  and  training  events  involved  Christians 
from  many  denominations  in  an  attempt  to  respond  to  the  socio-political  crisis  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s.  The  various  church  consultations,  such  as  those  held  at  Cottesloe  (1960)  and  Rustenburg 
(1990),  allowed  Christian  leaders  to  exchange  ideas  and  grow  closer  in  vision  and  praxis.  This  unity 
of  conviction  was  often  strengthened  in  marches,  many  of  which  involved  confrontation  with  the 
police,  as  well  as  in  more  structured  events  such  as  the  Standing  for  the  Truth  campaign  launched 
by  the  South  African  Council  of  Churches  in  1988.  During  this  period,  the  SACBC  and  other 
Catholic  bodies  issued  a number  of  documents  together  with  the  SACC  or  their  non-Catholic 
counterparts.64  The  importance  of  ecumenical  collaboration  is  expressed  in  the  following  SACBC 
statement:  “There  was  excellent  cooperation  between  the  SACBC  and  the  SACC  on  practical 
socio-economic  and  political  problems  since  both  groups  were  convinced  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  to  be  introduced  and  lived  in  these  areas  and  so  transform  South  African  Society.”65 

98.  A further  observation  can  be  made  about  the  courageous  struggle  against  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  especially  with  regard  to  the  church  local  and  universal.  Usually  a Reformed  Confession  is 
made  by  a geographically  circumscribed  Christian  fellowship  in  response  to  the  concrete  situation 
which  believers  face  in  their  daily  lives.  In  the  example  of  apartheid,  however,  a much  wider  body 
entered  into  the  process.  At  the  Ottawa  meeting  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches, 
Reformed  Christians  from  many  different  parts  of  the  world  became  convinced  that  the  challenge 
of  apartheid  in  South  Africa  had  become  so  divisive  and  urgent  that  a moment  of  truth  had  arrived 
for  the  Alliance  itself.  Therefore  WARC  took  the  lead  and  declared  the  status  confessionis , and  then 
the  DRMC  drew  consequences  from  this  decision  for  its  own  context  in  South  Africa. 

99.  The  involvement  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  South  African  life  over  the  last  fifty  years 
reflects  its  own  self-understanding  of  the  mutual  depen  dence  of  the  local  and  the  universal  church. 
The  local  Catholic  Church  was  deeply  involved  in  the  South  African  struggle  against  apartheid, 
and  in  the  challenges  it  faced  this  local  church  brought  vital  and  important  experiences  of  mission 
to  the  universal  Catholic  Church.  The  clear  need  for  deeper  inculturation  of  the  church  in  local 
cultures  is  of  course  the  most  striking  example. 

100.  At  the  same  time,  the  universal  church  directly  influenced  the  way  in  which  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  South  African  Church  responded  to  its  difficult  context.  Vatican  II’s  vision  of  the 
church  as  people  of  God  encouraged  Catholics  to  be  personally  involved  in  witnessing  to  the 
values  of  the  gospel  at  every  level  of  society.  The  Pastoral  Plan  (1982)  was  a courageous  attempt 
to  implement  such  a vision  in  the  South  African  context.  Also,  in  the  confrontation  with  racism 
within  its  own  members,  it  was  an  appointment  from  the  Vatican  which  brought  the  first  black 
bishop  into  a South  African  diocese.  The  influence  of  Gaudium  et  Spes  led  to  the  emergence  of 
Justice  and  Peace  commissions,  which  in  turn  became  rallying  points  for  Catholics  involved  in  the 
struggle  for  justice. 

101.  In  short,  for  both  Reformed  and  Catholic,  even  with  their  particular  understandings  of 
ecclesiology,  there  is  little  doubt  that  their  own  experience  of  the  universal  church  helped  to  renew 
the  church  in  South  Africa  and  contributed  significantly  to  the  ways  in  which  the  local  church 
responded  to  the  affront  which  apartheid  posed  to  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Equally, 


64.  See  for  example:  Relocations:  the  Churches’  Report  on  Forced  Removals  in  South  Africa  (1984);  the 
Pastoral  Letter  of  Natal  Church  Leaders  on  Violence  and  the  Peace  Talks  (1989);  and  the  SACC/SACBC 
Joint  Pastoral  Letter  for  Those  Returning  Home  (1990). 

65.  SACBC:  Plenary  Minutes  January  1987.  Through  this  type  of  cooperation  the  Catholic  Church  became 
a full  member  of  the  SACC  in  the  1990’s. 
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for  both  Reformed  and  Catholic,  the  local  church  in  South  Africa,  in  trying  to  live  the  gospel 
in  a context  which  dealt  with  some  of  the  major  challenges  facing  humanity,  bore  witness  to  the 
universal  church  of  some  timeless  truths,  namely,  that  theology  and  ethics,  doctrine  and  life,  con- 
fession through  words  and  action  are  impossible  to  separate.  In  this  sincere  common  witness  many 
were  martyred,  others  incarcerated  or  tortured  for  choosing  Christ  and  the  values  of  the  kingdom. 
A few  words  from  the  celebrated  Belhar  Confession  can  express  what  was  involved  for  both  the 
Reformed  Church  and  the  Catholic  Church:  “The  church,  as  the  possession  of  God,  must  stand 
where  he  stands,  namely,  against  injustice  and  with  the  wronged;  in  following  Christ  the  church 
must  witness  against  all  the  powerful  and  privileged  who  selfishly  seek  their  own  interests  and 
thus  control  and  harm  others.” 

Struggling  for  Peace  in  Northern  Ireland66 

102.  In  Northern  Ireland,  efforts  by  Christians  to  live  by  and  witness  to  the  values  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  have  involved  the  need  to  struggle  against  complex  factors  fostering  violence.  In  its  land- 
scape and  in  its  peoples,  Northern  Ireland  is  a place  rich  in  beauty  and  culture.67  To  the  world  out- 
side, however,  it  is  known  largely  through  news  bulletins  reporting  the  most  appalling  violence.  As 
with  most  poUtico -religious  strife  this  conflict  has  deep  historical  roots.  The  politics  of  Northern 
Ireland  are  dominated  by  the  issue  of  union  or  separation.  Even  in  pre-violence  days  this  political 
conflict  was  categorised  along  specifically  religious  lines  as  the  conflict  between  a ruling  Protestant 
majority  with  allegiance  to  the  union  with  Great  Britain,  and  a socially  and  politically  marginal- 
ized Catholic  minority  with  a strong  belief  in  a united  Ireland. 

103.  Prior  to  the  rise  of  violence  in  the  late  1960s,  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Churches 
remained  largely  uncritical  of  these  politico-religious  alliances.  Until  the  early  1970’s  there  was 
no  official  dialogue  between  the  Reformed  traditions  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  their 
relationship  was  at  best  one  of  polite  co-existence,  at  worst,  one  of  outright  suspicion  and  hostility. 

104.  From  the  Protestant  side,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  what  was  perceived  to  be 
its  undue  influence  on  the  mechanisms  and  institutions  of  the  State  in  the  Irish  Republic,  was  a 
source  of  considerable  fear  and  suspicion.68  The  ecclesiological  model  repeated  by  papal  encycli- 
cals such  as  Mystici  corporis  and  Humani  generis  was  that  of  the  church  as  perfect  society.69  Eccle- 
sial  structures  and  institutions  were  viewed  as  the  in-breaking  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  history. 
In  this  context,  the  church  was  the  kingdom.  Reflecting  this  mindset  to  some  degree,  the  North- 
ern Nationalists,  after  partition  in  1921,  kept  a distance  from  the  Protestant  State  and  became 
“a  society  within  a society.”70  The  Catholic  Church  became  the  key  institution  in  integrating  the 
community;  there  was  an  intertwining  of  Catholicism,  Irish  culture  and  political  nationalism. 


66.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  contributions  made  to  our  dialogue  in  2002  by  Rev.  Timothy 
Bartlett  (St.  Mary’s  University  College,  Belfast),  who  presented  a study  entitled,  “The  Church  as  Instrument 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Northern  Ireland:  A Catholic  Perspective,”  and  by  Dr.  David  Stevens  (General 
Secretary  to  the  Irish  Council  of  Churches  and  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Inter-Church  Meeting),  who  presented 
a paper  entitled,  “The  Church  as  Community  of  Common  Witness  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

67.  The  island  of  Ireland  consists  of  32  counties:  the  Republic  (Eire)  is  the  twenty-six  counties  governed 
from  Dublin  and  Northern  Ireland  is  the  six  counties  that  remained  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  1921. 

68.  An  inter-denominational  organization  was  later  to  make  this  observation:  “An  important  part  of  Irish 
identity  (in  the  Republic)  was  Catholicism.  The  model  and  mode  of  being  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland 
in  the  150  years  between  Catholic  emancipation  and  the  visit  of  the  Pope  in  1979  were  located  in  the  idea 
of  a Catholic  society  alternative  to  the  alienating  British  colonial  (and  Protestant)  one.”  Faith  and  Politics 
Group,  Transitions  (Belfast,  2000),  7. 

69.  Mystici  corporis,  promulgated  by  Pope  Pius  XII  in  1943:  “Christ  wanted  the  community  of  men  of  which 
he  was  the  founder  to  be  established  as  a society  perfect  in  its  own  order  and  possessing  all  juridical  and  social 

elements the  eternal  Father  indeed  wished  it  to  be  the  Kingdom  of  his  beloved  Son  (Col  1:13). ’’This  same 

theme  emerged  again  in  Humani  generis  (1950). 

70.  The  Faith  and  Politics  Group,  Self-Righteous  Superiority  as  a Cause  of  Conflict  (Belfast,  1999),  18. 
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105.  From  the  Catholic  side,  the  Orange  Order  was  perceived  as  the  significant  unifying  force 
within  the  otherwise  disparate  elements  of  Protestantism  and  Unionism.  Motivated  by  its  oath, 
“to  strenuously  oppose  the  fatal  errors  of  Rome”  and  “to  uphold  a Protestant  State  for  a Protestant 
People”,  it  promoted  the  inter-relation  of  Unionism  and  Orangeism.71  At  the  heart  of  this  align- 
ment between  Unionism  and  Orangeism  was  an  often  unspoken  ecclesiology  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Orange  Order  was  seen  as  the  external  political  manifestation  and  celebration  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  what  many  Protestants  believed  to  be  the  chosen  land  of  Northern  Ireland. 

106.  Therefore,  until  formal  ecumenical  dialogue  between  the  churches  in  the  1970s,  both 
communities  in  Northern  Ireland  lived  largely  autonomous  and  politically  divided  lives.  Critically, 
what  sustained  this  experience  in  religious  terms  was  the  existence  of  two  mutually  excluding 
ecclesiologies  in  which  the  proximity  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  visible  structures  of  eccle- 
sial  life  was  presumed  to  translate,  more  or  less  directly,  into  self-contained  and  mutually  exclusive 
ecclesial-political  entities. 

107.  In  the  gospel  of  John,  as  already  seen  (cf.  chapter  I,  para.  41),  “Jesus’  mission  is  to  bring 
peace.  The  message  of  the  risen  Christ  is  peace”  (John  14:27;  16:33;  20:19).  How  then  were  the 
churches  to  become  genuine  instruments  of  God’s  kingdom?  How  were  they  to  become  instru- 
ments of  peace?  How  were  they  to  help  their  respective  communities  through  the  mutually  exclud- 
ing ideologies  of  conflict  to  a framework  of  collective  need  and  inter-dependence? 

108.  From  the  Catholic  perspective,  the  seeds  of  this  shift  were  found  in  the  ecclesiological 
aggiornamento  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  A previous  tendency  towards  an  insular  self-  under- 
standing of  the  church  was  replaced  by  a deep  sense  of  the  church’s  relationship  with  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  the  emphasis  on  the  church  as  “ the  sacrament  of  unity  of  the  human  race  (LG 
1)  gave  new  impetus  to  the  search  for  Christian  unity  as  well  as  constructive  dialogue  with  the 
other  world  religions.  The  implications  of  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism  ( Unitatis  redintegratio)  for  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Northern  Ireland  were  immense. 

109.  The  new  ecumenical  impetus  and  social  engagement  were  both  timely  and  providen- 
tial. From  1969  there  was  a significant  escalation  in  cross-community  tension  and  violence. 
The  emergence  of  the  working  group  of  the  four  main  church  leaders  in  this  same  year  is 
regarded  as  the  first  sign  of  official  Roman  Catholic-Protestant  cooperation.72  As  the  troubles 
escalated  this  became  a vital  witness  to  cross-community  tolerance  and  respect  in  an  otherwise 
desperate  situation.  In  May  1970,  the  work  of  the  four  church  leaders  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Joint  Irish  Council  of  Churches- Roman  Catholic  Group.73  Church  members,  often  at 
considerable  personal  risk,  sought  to  give  visible  expression  to  their  conviction  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  not  served  by  inter-community  conflict  and  violence.  In  March  1972,  the 
Irish  Episcopal  Conference  issued  an  invitation  to  representatives  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
in  Ireland  to  attend  a joint  meeting  at  which  the  whole  field  of  ecumenism  might  be  surveyed. 
In  response,  the  Irish  Council  of  Churches  (ICC)  warmly  welcomed  the  invitation  from  the 
Catholic  bishops  as  uone  of  the  most  progressive  moves  made  in  Ireland!'  This  initiative,  in  turn, 
established  the  first  Ballymascanlon  Meeting  in  1973,  later  to  become  the  Inter-Church  Meet- 
ing that  continues  to  this  day.74 

110.  Two  of  the  more  influential  projects  to  emerge  from  this  vigorous  new  ecumenism  were 
the  establishment  of  the  Christmas  Peace  Campaign  in  1974  and  the  Inter-Church  Working  Party 
on  Violence  in  Ireland,  which  reported  in  1976.75  Such  joint  Christian  witness  gave  prophetic  voice 
to  the  possibility  of  respect,  tolerance,  friendship  and  even  forgiveness  across  the  established  polit- 


71.  Joseph  Ruane  and  Jennifer  Todd,  The  Dynamics  of  Conflict  in  Northern  Ireland:  Power,  Conflict  and  Eman- 
cipation (Cambridge,  1966),  121, 180. 

72.  Ian  Ellis,  Vision  and  Reality:  A Survey  of  Twentieth  Century  Irish  Inter-Church  Relations  (Belfast,  1992). 

73.  Irish  Council  of  Churches,  Annual  Report,  May  1971, 6-8. 

74.  The  Irish  Inter-Church  Meeting,  Background  and  Development  (Belfast,  1998). 

75.  ICC-RC  Group,  Violence  in  Ireland:  A Report  to  the  Churches  (Dublin,  1976). 
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ical,  religious  and  cultural  divide.  While  political  leadership  remained  locked  within  traditional 
boundaries,  church  leaders  were  trying  to  build  bridges  among  local  communities.76 

111.  The  ultimate  impact  of  these  endeavours  on  subsequent  events  in  Northern  Ireland  is 
incalculable.  The  tough  issues  of  the  day  were  discussed  frankly  and  often  painfully,  but  now 
within  the  restraining  boundaries  of  Christian  respect  and  forgiveness.  It  is  testimony  to  the 
prophetic  vision,  foresight  and  perseverance  of  these  various  church-based  activities  that  many 
of  the  concepts  and  values  established  through  their  reflection  would  emerge  some  twenty  years 
later,  albeit  in  more  secular  and  political  terms,  in  the  Belfast  Agreement!1  A particularly  strik- 
ing example  of  this  is  found  in  the  principles  proposed  by  the  Inter-Church  Working  Party  on 
Violence  in  Ireland , namely,  that: 

the  churches  and  their  members  act  justly  within  themselves  and  towards  each  other; 
the  churches  come  to  the  aid  of  victims  of  injustice  and  encourage  their  members  to  take  all  legiti- 
mate action  to  overcome  injustice;78 

the  churches  should  not  hesitate  to  give  a direct  lead  to  public  opinion  on  issues  of  justice  and  should 
stand  together  for  all  political  proposals  that  clearly  attack  injustice; 
the  churches  should  promote  and  support  reconciliation; 

the  churches  should  encourage  all  political  leaders  to  see  their  task  as  that  of  reaching  a just  agree- 
ment with  their  opponents  rather  than  that  of  achieving  victory  over  them;  and  that  to  this  end  they 
should  be  open  to  any  reasonable  settlement  proposed. 

At  this  time  such  proposals  were  unique  in  terms  of  the  values  they  expressed  and  their  practical 
implications.  From  a political  point  of  view  they  were  prophetic. 

112.  At  an  all-island  level,  the  Irish  Bishops’  Conference  established  a series  of  Episcopal 
Commissions,  most  notably,  the  Irish  Commission  for  Justice  and  Peace,  the  Commission  for  Social 
Welfare  and  the  Irish  Commission  for  Prisoners  Overseas.  These  also  became  valued  sources  of  pas- 
toral and  practical  aid.  The  ICJP,  for  example,  provided  an  important  mediation  role  during  the 
hunger  strikes  in  1981;  it  provided  detailed  analysis  of  the  religious  imbalance  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Northern  Ireland  Civil  Service  and  other  areas  of  employment  (which  led  indirecdy  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Fair  Employment  Agency),  and  it  established  a joint  Peace  Education  Project 
with  the  ICC. 

113.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  also  called  on  the  political  community  to  address  the  social 
and  economic  inequalities  of  the  day.  Church  representatives  began  to  meet  with  British  ministers 
of  state  as  well  as  local  civil  servants,  with  whom  concerns  could  be  shared  openly  and  honestly.79 

76.  Numerous  marches,  meetings  and  movements  sprung  up  at  this  time  and  owed  their  origin,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  church  inspiration  and  support.  These  include  the  Irish  School  of  Ecumenics,  Corrymeela 
Community,  the  Cornerstone  Community,  the  Columbanus  Fellowship,  the  Clonard-Fitzroy  Fellowship,  the 
Assisi  Fellowship,  PACE,  People  Together,  the  Servite  Priory,  the  Faith  and  Politics  Group,  the  Churches 
Initiatives  Group,  Youthlink  and  a host  of  childrens  joint  holiday  schemes,  to  name  just  a few. 

77.  The  Agreement  made  between  the  political  parties  of  Northern  Ireland  and  the  British  and  Irish  Gov- 
ernments on  Good  Friday,  April  1998  and  upon  which  the  current  processes  of  administration  of  Northern 
Ireland  are  based.  Officially  entitled  The  Agreement , it  is  more  popularly  referred  to  as  the  “Good  Friday 
Agreement”  or  the  “Belfast  Agreement”. 

78.  In  practical  terms  this  implied  that  members  of  the  churches  should  receive  more  education  in  the  social  and 
political  implications  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  cause  of  non-violence  be  espoused  as  the  greatest  of  the  causes  now 
claiming  the  support  of  Irish  Christians,  and  that  “the  churches  remind  their  members  that  they  have  a prima 
facie  moral  obligation  to  support  the  currently  constituted  authorities  in  Ireland  against  all  paramilitary  forces 
and  that  to  do  so  is  not  in  any  way  to  pre-judge  longer  term  political  and  constitutional  developments.”  It  was 
noted  that  “in  protest  against  injustice,  it  will  usually  be  more  effective  if  the  churches  are  able  to  act  together, 
showing  compassion  from  and  to  both  sides.”  ICC-RC  Group,  Violence  in  Ireland:  A Report  to  the  Churches , 68. 

79.  The  general  theme  of  these  approaches  is  perhaps  best  summarised  by  the  following  extract  from  a talk 
given  by  Cardinal  Daly  in  November  1984:  “The  alienation  of  nationalists  in  Northern  Ireland  from  the 
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114.  One  of  the  most  influential  aspects  of  the  churches’ leadership  at  this  time  arose  out  of 
their  ministry  to  the  families  of  those  who  were  killed.  The  very  public  funerals  were  a suitable 
occasion  for  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  to  proclaim  Christian  values  to  the  widest  possible 
audience.  Candidly  reported  by  the  media,  these  burials  often  involved  heroic  appeals  by  the 
bereaved:  for  a new  spirit  of  forgiveness,  the  rejection  of  violence,  respect  for  religious  diversity, 
and  the  need  for  a way  forward  characterised  by  these  values.  Undoubtedly  such  appeals  influ- 
enced both  the  impetus  and  direction  of  the  subsequent  search  for  a political  solution.80 

115.  Reconciliation  would  mean  going  beyond  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  conflict,  to  break 
the  vicious  cycle  of  reactive  violence  in  order  to  create  new  and  lasting  relationships.  What  was 
required  was  to  give  full  constitutional  recognition  to  both  identities  and  give  proper  political  and 
institutional  expression,  at  all  levels  of  decision  making,  to  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike.  “North- 
ern Ireland’s  problem  is  finding  ways  of  sharing  two  traditions,  not  ways  of  suppressing  one  or 
other  tradition,  or  of  subordinating  one  to  the  other.  It  is  a problem  of  giving  two  equally  valid 
loyalties,  which  have  an  equally  valid  historic  and  moral  right  to  be  constitutionally  recognised, 
an  integral  part  of  Northern  Ireland.  Recognition  of  two  Ulster  loyalties,  two  Ulster  identities,  is 
an  indispensable  precondition  of  any  solution  to  the  complex  problems  of  Northern  Ireland.”81 

116.  In  its  Preface,  the  Belfast  Agreement  commits  all  its  participants,  “to  the  achievement  of 
reconciliation,  tolerance,  and  mutual  trust,  and  to  the  protection  and  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
all,  and  to  partnership,  equality  and  mutual  respect  as  the  basis  of  relationships”.  The  end  of  a 
majority  rule  which  takes  little  account  of  the  minority,  the  principle  of  cross-community  con- 
sensus, the  return  to  devolution,  the  creation  of  a Human  Rights  Commission,  the  proposal  to 
have  a Bill  of  Rights,  the  inter-dependence  of  North- South,  East-West  institutions,  the  Review 
of  Policing  and  the  Criminal  Justice  System,  the  new  Equality  Commission,  the  new  Victims 
Commission,  the  recognition  of  linguistic  diversity,  the  commitment  to  social  inclusion  and  eco- 
nomic development,  the  commitment  to  exclusively  peaceful  and  democratic  means  of  resolv- 
ing the  Irish  conflict  were  all  both  implicit  and  explicit  in  the  comments  and  writings  of  many 
inter-church  groups  and  individuals  in  the  period  leading  up  to  the  Belfast  Agreement.  The  need 
for  such  commitment  continues  to  the  present  day  where  tensions  and  community  conflict  are 
never  far  from  the  surface. 

117.  There  is  no  doubt  that  religious  factors  such  as  unresolved  doctrinal  conflicts  of  the  six- 
teenth century  played  a significant  role  in  the  political  and  cultural  identity  of  both  sides  in  the 
conflict.  For  many  believers  and  non-believers  alike  the  politico-religious  strife  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland  during  the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century  was  more  than 
simply  a counter-witness  to  Christianity;  it  was  an  affront  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Four  centuries 
after  the  fragmentation  of  the  Western  Church,  the  harmful  effects  of  disunity  are  still  experi- 
enced in  some  truly  horrific  ways. 

118.  So  what  was  required  of  the  churches  in  Northern  Ireland  in  the  face  of  this  situation? 
From  the  evidence  given  above,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  have 
made  a profound  journey  together,  and  have  tried  to  five  the  values  of  God’s  kingdom  in  a truly 
difficult  situation.  But  what  facilitated  this  new  common  purpose? 

political  and  civil  institutions  [....]  can  be  lessened  and  eventually  removed  only  when  the  political  process  is 
allowed  to  prove  itself  capable  of  bringing  about  the  institutional  changes  which  will  give  effective  expression 
to  the  nationalist  identity  and  accord  to  it  the  constitutional  legitimacy  which  is  its  right.”  Cahal  B.  Daly, 
Communities  Without  Consensus:  The  Northern  Tragedy  (Dublin,  1984),  7. 

80.  As  the  Inter-Church  Group  on  Faith  and  Politics  has  pointed  out:  “One  of  the  main  reasons  why  violence 
was  not  much  greater  over  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  way  that  many  people  have  chosen  consistently 
to  seek  to  cut  cycles  of  vengeance  by  calling  for,  and  practising  non-retaliation  and  forgiveness.  Forgiveness 
is  a central  aspect  of  the  Christian  gospel.  It  has  significantly  penetrated  Irish  life,  and  its  practice,  particu- 
larly by  many  victims  and  their  families,  has  had  social  and  political  effects.”  The  Faith  and  Politics  Group, 
Remembrance  and  Forgetting:  Building  a Future  in  Northern  Ireland  (Belfast,  1996),  5. 

81.  Cf.  Cahal  B.  Daly,  The  Price  of  Peace  (Belfast,  1991),  3-5. 
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119.  With  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  liberating  devel- 
opment that  resulted  from  the  aggiornamento  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  (1962-65).  Under 
the  influence  of  the  biblical  studies  movement,  which  renewed  exegesis  and  teaching  in  contem- 
porary Catholicism,  the  church  sought  to  present  its  gospel  ideals  with  fresh  vigour.  Through  the 
work  of  the  Council,  the  church  perceived  once  again  the  possibility  of  presenting  these  ideals  in 
helpful  scriptural  terms.  This  resulted  of  course  in  a renewed  ecclesiology,  one  which  opened  the 
way  for  fresh  developments  in  every  local  church  throughout  the  world,  including  the  church  in 
Northern  Ireland.  A previously  self-contained  understanding  of  the  church  was  replaced  by  a deep 
sense  of  the  church’s  relationship  with  the  world.  Catholics  were  officially  encouraged  to  develop 
friendly  relations  with  their  Protestant  neighbours. 

120.  It  is  important  not  to  overlook  the  impact  of  the  Catholic  Church’s  metanoia  on  the  Prot- 
estant community  itself.  Clearly  a change  in  one  part  of  the  body  has  the  potential  to  affect  the 
whole.  For  many  there  would  have  been  surprise,  and  perhaps  even  some  distrust  at  this  sudden 
change  of  heart.  Nevertheless,  large  sections  of  the  Protestant  Church  welcomed  the  possibilities 
that  could  arise  from  a new  era  in  inter-church  relations.  The  ultimate  potential  impact  of  such 
ecumenical  endeavours  remains  incalculable. 

121.  Of  course,  as  always,  a new  commitment  to  the  kingdom  mandates  of  justice  and  peace 
was  far  from  easy  for  the  people  involved.  It  called  for  a compelling  Christian  witness  in  the  face  of 
terrible  and  terrifying  evil.  In  embracing  the  values  of  the  kingdom,  many  personally  experienced 
the  violent  resistance  that  Christ  himself  endured  when  he  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  God. 
There  have  been  martyrs  on  both  sides.  What  sustains  such  heroic  witness?  For  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  there  remains  the  primacy  of  grace  in  the  prayerful  celebration  of  Word  and  Sacrament. 
In  the  liturgy,  the  church  remains  in  touch  with  the  risen  Lord  and  is  inspired  by  this  contact 
to  remain  faithful,  even  if  that  includes  the  ultimate  witness  of  giving  one’s  life  for  the  values  of 
Christ’s  kingdom. 

122.  Where  do  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  go  from  here?  Clearly  the  churches  now  have 
a responsibility  to  continue  to  walk  together  in  order  to  give  further  common  witness  to  the 
enduring  values  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  even  if  that  witness  continues  to  be  met  at  times  with  the 
inscrutable  mystery  of  evil. 

Conclusion 

123.  The  three  narratives  just  presented,  illustrating  efforts  to  promote  values  of  the  kingdom, 
involve  myriad  factors  relating  to  each  of  the  specific  and  unique  contexts.  They  raise  impor- 
tant questions  for  Reformed  and  Catholics  as  we  seek  to  deepen  and  extend  the  possibilities  of 
common  witness  in  a consistent  manner.  How  can  we  discern  together,  in  different  situations, 
God’s  will  in  the  service  of  the  kingdom?  It  is  this  question  of  discernment  that  we  now  consider 
together  in  chapter  III. 

Discerning  God's  Will  in  the  Service  of  the  Kingdom 

124.  The  harvesting  of  biblical  and  traditional  teaching  about  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
stories  of  common  witness  by  our  communities  in  Canada,  South  Africa  and  Northern  Ireland, 
presented  in  the  previous  two  chapters,  show  how  our  very  identity  as  Christian  communities 
is  rooted  in  accepting  God’s  message  and  seeking  to  live  it  out  in  the  circumstances  of  our  time. 
The  pairing  of  these  chapters  is  of  importance  for  our  present  report  in  so  far  as  it  highlights 
the  correlation  between  the  Gospel  as  heard  and  the  Gospel  as  lived,  each  illuminating  the 
other.  As  such  they  lead  directly  to  this  third  chapter,  which  will  now  consider  how  our  com- 
munions discern  God’s  will  for  their  service  to  the  kingdom  within  contemporary  situations 
throughout  the  world. 
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Discernment  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

125.  Discernment  may  be  described  as  the  process  of  listening  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  to 
discover  the  presence  of  God,  the  signs  of  God’s  activity  in  human  history  and  God’s  will  or  call 
in  any  given  situation.  It  uncovers  the  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  St.  Paul  described 
succincdy  in  terms  of  “justice,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Rom  14:17).  Where  these  quali- 
ties are  lacking  or  even  violated,  disciples  of  Christ  are  obliged  to  work  for  change,  in  obedience  to 
his  command  to  “seek  first  the  kingdom”  (Matt  6:33).  “Discernment  of  spirits”  is  one  of  the  gifts 
bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  common  good  (1  Cor  12:10);  it  enables  the  Christian  com- 
munity to  promote  the  gospel  values  evident  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus.  It  gives  new  insights 
into  the  Christ  event  and  new  perspectives  to  the  wider  community,  inviting  it  to  encounter  God 
anew  and  to  profess  anew  its  faith. 

126.  John’s  gospel,  in  its  last  supper  passages  about  the  Paraclete,  illuminates  the  role  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  process  of  discernment.  Jesus  promised  his  disciples:  “And  I will  ask  the  Father,  and 
he  will  give  you  another  counselor,  to  be  with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the 
world  cannot  receive,  because  it  neither  sees  him  nor  knows  him;  you  know  him,  for  he  dwells  with 
you,  and  will  be  in  you”  (John  14:16-17).  As  this  passage  suggests,  the  Spirit  reveals  an  alternative 
outlook  to  that  offered  by  the  world.  Moreover,  there  is  continuity  between  what  Jesus  has  taught 
and  what  will  be  learned  from  the  Spirit:  “These  things  I have  spoken  to  you,  while  I am  still  with 
you.  But  the  counselor,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  will  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I have  said  to  you”  (John  14:25-26).  Or  again, 
“I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  to  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them  now.  When  the  Spirit  of  truth 
comes,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth;  for  he  will  not  speak  on  his  own  authority,  but  whatever 
he  hears  he  will  speak,  and  he  will  declare  to  you  the  things  that  are  to  come”  (John  16:12-13).  In 
light  of  such  texts,  discernment  may  be  seen  as  a process  of  remembering,  in  which  the  prophetic 
meaning  of  salvation  history  illuminates  and  is  applied  to  the  present,  proclaiming  its  implications 
for  the  future.  It  seeks  to  understand  and  to  communicate  the  truth  of  the  good  news,  the  liberat- 
ing power  of  God  in  a given  context. 

127.  The  Spirit  who  guides  Christians  in  the  process  of  discernment  is  also  active  in  bringing 
about  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  throughout  the  world.  As  the  first  Reformed- Roman 
Catholic  dialogue  affirmed:  “It  is  through  the  Spirit  that  Christ  is  at  work  in  creation  and  redemp- 
tion. As  the  presence  in  the  world  of  the  risen  Lord,  the  Spirit  affirms  and  manifests  the  resurrec- 
tion and  effects  the  new  creation.  Christ  who  is  Lord  of  all  and  active  in  creation  points  to  God 
the  Father  who,  in  the  Spirit,  leads  and  guides  history. . ..”82  One  of  the  signs  of  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  in  history  can  be  found  “in  those  movements  of  the  human  spirit  which,  with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  the  church,  are  achieving  the  ends  of  his  kingdom.”83 

128.  Some  might  be  tempted  to  contrast  Christ’s  promise  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  life  of  the  church,  on  the  other.  But  the  Book  of  Acts  militates  against  such  a view, 
recounting  how  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  the  church,  through  pain  and  struggle,  to  discern  and  accept 
God’s  will.  Such  discernment  can  also  be  doctrinal  in  nature.  Paul  emphasizes  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation by  grace  through  faith  in  arguing  that  gentile  converts  need  not  observe  the  prescriptions 
of  the  ceremonial  law  (cf.  Gal  1:6-10).  John  points  out  how  decisive  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  for  the  discernment  of  the  community:  “By  this  you  know  the  Spirit 
of  God:  every  spirit  which  confesses  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God”  (1  John 
4:2).  The  Spirit  brings  newness  of  life  in  Christ  to  the  baptized  person,  allowing  the  believer  to 
discern  the  will  of  God:  “Do  not  be  conformed  to  this  world  but  be  transformed  by  the  renewal  of 
your  mind,  that  you  may  prove  what  is  the  will  of  God,  what  is  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect” 
(Rom  12:2).  The  Spirit  builds  up  the  church  by  bestowing  upon  it  different  gifts  ( charismata ) for 


82.  7 he  Presence  of  Christ  in  Church  and  World,  para.  45. 

83.  Ibid.,  para.  48. 
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the  benefit  of  the  whole  body.  In  this  way  the  kingdom  touches  the  church  and  makes  its  presence 
tangible.  Moreover,  the  Holy  Spirit  encourages  us  to  enter  into  adoption,  freedom  and  renewal  of 
life  of  those  who,  through  Christ,  are  “children  of  God”  (cf.  Rom  8:9-17). 

129.  Discernment  also  means  reading  the  signs  of  the  times  (cf.  Matt  16:3).  As  our  consid- 
eration of  the  discernment  of  our  communities  in  Canada,  South  Africa  and  Northern  Ireland 
showed,  many  factors  can  be  at  play  in  the  various  social  situations  in  which  Christians  find 
themselves  called  to  witness  to  the  gospel.  At  times,  political,  economic,  racial  or  other  factors 
can  be  disguised  under  the  garb  of  religion  or  “justified”  by  appeal  to  Scripture  or  tradition.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  discover  the  true  nature  of  particular  situations,  their  causes  or  solutions.  A 
special  danger  is  that  of  selective  inattention,  e.g.  overlooking  the  evidence  of  injustice  because 
such  evidence  would  require  disciples  of  Christ  to  abandon  a comfortable  acquiescence  in  the 
status  quo  and  undertake  the  challenging  task  of  trying  to  introduce  needed  change.  The  research 
and  dialogue  needed  for  discernment  demand  effort  and  can  be  a painful  process.  At  the  same 
time,  the  witness  of  exemplary  figures  of  the  past  and  present  serves  as  a guide,  pointing  the  way 
prophetically  to  where  God  is  calling  the  church. 

Common  Sources  for  Discernment 

130.  The  Word  of  God  is  the  primary  source  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  guides  the  discernment  of 
the  church.  Our  dialogue  team  received  testimony  about  the  way  in  which,  through  their  regular 
shared  reflection  upon  the  Scriptures,  communities  in  South  Africa  were  able  to  identify  situations 
in  daily  fife  which  contradicted  God’s  kingdom  and  were  encouraged  to  take  action  to  change 
such  situations.  Living  with  the  Word  of  God  is  a necessary  condition  for  discernment.  One  of 
our  earlier  reports  affirmed:  “God’s  Word  in  history  has  taken  a threefold  form.  Primarily  it  is  the 
Word  made  flesh:  Jesus  Christ,  incarnate,  crucified  and  risen.  Then  it  is  the  Word  as  spoken  in 
God’s  history  with  God’s  people  and  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as 
a testimony  to  Jesus  Christ.  Third,  it  is  the  Word  as  heard  and  proclaimed  in  the  preaching,  witness 
and  action  of  the  church.  The  third  form  depends  upon  and  is  bound  to  the  second,  through  which 
it  has  access  to  the  first,  the  Word  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ.”84  Both  of  our  communities  affirm  the 
ultimate  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  in  discerning  God’s  will  for  the  church.  But  the  paths  by 
which  we  claim  to  have  access  to  that  Word  can  be  quite  different. 

131.  The  present  phase  of  Reformed- Catholic  dialogue  has  sought  intentionally  to  listen  to 
Christian  voices  from  the  past,  especially  from  the  patristic  era,  which  provide  a common  heritage 
to  us,  since  they  date  from  prior  to  our  divisions.  To  the  extent  that  this  heritage  treated  the  moral 
implications  of  discipleship,  one  can  say  that  we  share  a common  moral  heritage  of  interpreting 
the  Word  of  God  regarding  Christian  behaviour  and  conduct  in  society.  Even  after  the  divisions, 
Reformed  and  Roman  Catholics,  although  in  different  ways,  continued  to  be  keenly  aware  of  their 
moral  obligation  to  be  servants  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  society.  Our  traditions  learned  much 
from  the  secular  struggles  for  social  change  in  nineteenth  century  Europe  and  North  America. 
Both  communities  also  admit  that  this  history  is  not  only  one  of  success  but  includes  the  shadows 
of  failure.  This  history  of  reflection  upon  the  moral  imperatives  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
actions  or  failures  to  promote  its  values,  especially  in  the  area  of  social  justice,  can  contribute  to 
discernment  today.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to  acknowledge  that  cultural  developments,  some- 
times without  a direct  fink  to  the  tradition  of  Christian  moral  reflection  and  action,  can  be  decisive 
for  how  questions  are  approached  today.  For  instance,  the  development  of  awareness  of  human 
rights  owes  as  much  to  philosophical,  cultural  and  political  advances  as  to  insights  stemming  from 
explicit  reflection  on  the  gospel. 

132.  Among  the  indicators  essential  for  discerning  God’s  will  for  the  church’s  witness  in  soci- 
ety is  the  voice  of  the  poor.  The  conviction  that  the  poor  must  not  be  overlooked  can  be  gleaned 
from  Jesus’  own  words  and  actions.  In  Matthew’s  depiction  of  the  last  judgment,  Jesus  identifies 


84.  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church,  para.  96. 
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himself  with  those  in  need  (cf.  Matt  25:31-46);  the  way  one  cares  for  the  hungry,  the  thirsty,  the 
naked  and  the  homeless  constitutes  the  criterion  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Jesus  was 
concerned  for  the  wellbeing  of  people  in  the  present  life,  not  only  in  the  fulfillment  promised  at 
the  end  of  time.  This  echoes  the  concern  already  expressed  in  the  story  of  the  Exodus.  God  spoke 
to  Moses  from  the  burning  bush:  “I  have  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people  who  are  in  Egypt,  and 
have  heard  their  cry  because  of  their  taskmasters;  I know  their  sufferings,  and  I have  come  down  to 
deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land  to  a good  and 
broad  land,  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey”  (Exod  3:7-8).  If  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs  to 
the  poor  (cf.  Luke  6:20),  then  we  must  ask  ourselves  how  the  voice  of  those  who  are  poor,  deprived 
and  discriminated  against,  is  effectively  and  decisively  heard  in  our  communities  so  that  they 
become  a guide  for  our  interpretation  of  the  way  God  is  calling  us  to  serve  the  kingdom  today. 

133.  Discernment  takes  place  within  the  realization  that,  while  the  kingdom  of  God  is  present 
in  the  fife  and  witness  of  the  church,  it  is  not  so  in  an  “exhaustive”  way.  The  church,  as  foretaste  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  is  called  to  offer  a counter-witness  to  the  self-centred  acquisitiveness  and 
xenophobia  that  can  characterize  cultures  today.  Christians  recognize  that  the  whole  of  the  uni- 
verse belongs  to  God  and  are  able  to  see  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  other  peoples  - signs  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  in  them.  The  first  creation  narrative  repeatedly  pronounces  “good”  the 
diverse  beings  fashioned  by  God  in  the  beginning.  This  evaluation  could  be  also  applied  to  much 
of  the  variety  displayed  by  human  cultures  and  traditions.  Respect  for  others  includes  respect  for 
all  that  is  good  and  true  in  their  cultures  and  in  their  religions,  which  we  recognize  when  we  see 
them  as  in  conformity  with  the  kingdom.  The  church  witnesses  to  the  adherents  of  other  religions 
through  the  quality  of  its  own  fife  and  faithfulness.  At  the  same  time,  out  of  obedience  to  Christ 
and  love  for  their  neighbours,  disciples  do  not  shrink  from  explicidy  sharing  their  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord,  according  to  the  possibilities  afforded  by  the  conditions  of  time  and  place.  Not 
only  have  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholic  Christians  been  able  to  work  together  in  a sustained 
fashion  in  order  to  further  goals  of  justice  and  peace,  but  also  they  have  been  able  to  collaborate 
with  peoples  of  other  religions  in  order  to  transform  their  societies  according  to  commonly  held 
convictions.  We  see  kingdom  values  in  the  life  and  work  of  those  other  faiths  and  can  learn  from 
them  and  cooperate  with  them  to  achieve  common  goals. 

Differences  between  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Use  of  Sources 

134.  Our  use  of  the  above-mentioned  sources  - the  Word  of  God  and  its  inspired  expression  in 
Scripture,  the  heritage  from  the  tradition,  the  voice  of  the  poor  and  the  testimony  of  people  of 
good  will  who  are  not  Christians  - is  related  to  and  guided  by  our  distinctive  understandings  of 
what  can  serve  as  genuine  sources  for  discerning  the  will  of  God. 

135.  The  Reformed  tradition  is  well  known  for  its  insistence  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  only 
Scripture,  read  and  understood  in  specific  times  and  places,  by  people  and  church  assemblies 
marked  by  those  times  and  places,  that  can  be  the  final  authority  in  the  communal  discernment 
process.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Scripture  is  the  only  authority,  but  it  is  the  ultimate  authority.  The 
pattern  of  discernment  regularly  emerges  from  the  dialogue  between  Scripture  and  life.  New 
insights  may  emerge  when  Scripture  is  read  with  new  eyes  or  when  contradictions  appear  between 
certain  conditions  of  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  received  interpretation  of  Scripture,  on  the 
other.  Such  discernment  is  also  enriched  by  the  witness  of  other  traditions  within  the  Christian 
faith  and  beyond.  The  fact  that  Scripture  alone  has  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  church 
means  that  the  other  authorities  from  the  past  - the  creeds  and  conciliar  decisions  of  the  “undi- 
vided” church  and  the  recorded  convictions  of  those  adjudged  to  be  “fathers”,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
eminent confessions  of  the  Reformed  churches  themselves  - can  be  regarded  only  as  “subordinate 
standards”.  The  degree  to  which  these  speak  in  conformity  with  Holy  Scripture  is  the  degree  to 
which  they  have  authority.  Reformed  believers  see  such  an  approach  as  the  proper  way  to  give  due 
place  to  the  Word  of  God. 
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136.  Reformed  people  may  commit  themselves  to  new  interpretations  and  expressions  of  the 
Christian  faith,  provided  these  new  claims  conform  to  the  message  of  the  Scripture,  communally 
interpreted  in  dialogue  with  the  Reformed  tradition.  This  Reformed  position  shows  a clear  aware- 
ness of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  Reformed  understanding,  church  assemblies  play  a 
decisive  role  in  discerning,  but  Reformed  Christians  know  that  all  ecclesial  statements  are  subject 
to  revision  and  all  institutions  are  subject  to  reform,  because  of  the  continuing  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  history.  This  is  precisely  the  reason  why  all  believers,  themselves  prophets, 
priests  and  kings  (servants),  are  called  to  become  mature  in  their  own  faith  and  able  to  discern  and 
judge  for  themselves  in  all  spiritual  matters.  Ultimately,  this  is  the  rationale  behind  the  conciliar 
system  of  church  governance,  widely  spread  through  Reformed  churches. 

137.  Roman  Catholics  consider  Scripture  to  be  “the  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith”.85 
It  is  the  Word  of  God,  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  Word  is  “trans- 
mitted in  an  integral  way”  by  the  Tradition,  which  is  thus  indispensable  for  its  interpretation.86 
These  convictions  are  rooted  in  a deep  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  writing,  recognition  and 
interpretation  of  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures  are  intimately  related  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity of  disciples.  Therefore,  in  interpreting  the  Word  of  God,  Catholics  refer,  as  a matter 
of  principle,  to  the  Tradition  and  to  the  discernment  of  the  church,  especially  as  the  latter  is 
expressed  in  official  teachings.  The  authority  of  Tradition  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  is  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  Jesus  promised  to  send  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his  community 
into  the  whole  truth  (cf.  John  16:13).  The  liturgy  provides  a privileged  place  where  the  Word  is 
contemplated  and  celebrated  in  worship  and  sacrament.  Thus  the  “rule  of  worship”  ( lex  orandi) 
is  also  a most  important  “rule  of  faith”  (lex  credendi). 

138.  Discernment  of  the  Word  and  application  of  it  to  the  circumstances  of  life  also  take  place 
in  small  groups  that  gather  to  study  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  personal  meditations  of  individuals 
as  they  ponder  the  riches  of  the  Word  in  their  hearts,  after  the  example  of  Jesus’  mother  Mary. 
Mindful  that  Scripture  is  not  a matter  of  merely  human  invention  (cf.  2 Pet  1:20)  and  that  Jesus 
himself  criticized  the  way  in  which  some  people  of  his  day  were  “making  void  the  Word  of  God” 
(Mark  7:8.13),  Catholics  believe  that  the  church  has  a duty  to  “test  everything”  (1  Thess  5:21), 
so  as  to  discern  what  truly  pertains  to  the  Word.  The  process  of  discernment  involves  the  whole 
prophetic  people  of  God  (laity  and  pastors;  cf.  Lumen  gentium  12)  who,  along  with  the  gift  of 
faith,  are  endowed  with  that  “sense  of  the  faith”  (sensus  fidei ),  which  enables  them  to  recognize 
the  Word  of  God  for  what  it  is,  to  grow  in  deeper  knowledge  of  it  and  to  apply  it  to  their  daily 
lives.  Theologians  and  exegetes,  who  dedicate  themselves  in  a specially  informed  way  to  explor- 
ing revelation  at  greater  depth,  offer  an  irreplaceable  contribution  to  the  church’s  ongoing  task  of 
interpreting  God’s  Word. 

139.  Finally,  the  decisive  role  in  the  process  of  discernment  is  exercised  by  the  bishops,  whose 
unity  in  faith  and  love  is  confirmed  by  their  communion  with  the  successor  of  Peter,  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  Catholics  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  Christ  selected  the  aposdes  and  entrusted  to 
them  and  to  their  successors  the  task  of  guiding  the  community  in  his  name  was  to  provide  the 
church  with  a special  aid  for  the  process  of  interpreting  God’s  Word.  In  discerning  what  witness 
is  required  regarding  social  questions,  Catholics  draw  upon  the  teaching  of  the  universal  church, 
as  reflected  in  the  social  doctrine  of  councils,  bishops  and  popes.  Ultimately,  on  the  basis  of  such 
moral  principles  shared  by  the  worldwide  community,  a precise  course  of  action  can  be  discerned 
locally,  by  a careful  consideration  of  what  the  kingdom  of  God  requires  in  each  particular  situation. 

140.  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholics  agree  that  discipleship  to  Jesus  Christ  entails  the  dis- 
cernment of  God’s  will  regarding  ethical  issues  and  moral  behaviour.  Both  of  our  communities  are 
aware  of  the  complexities  involved  in  moral  discernment.  The  revelation  of  God’s  Word  remains 
for  us  a lasting  source  of  inspiration  in  this  area,  while  we  acknowledge  that  one  cannot  expect  to 


85.  John  Paul  II,  Encyclical  Letter  Ut  unum  sint , para.  79. 
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find  in  Scripture  a ready-made  solution  to  the  moral  situations  which  human  beings  face  today. 
Both  communities  acknowledge  the  contribution  of  human  reasoning  to  moral  and  ethical  dis- 
cernment, although  theologians  and  ethicists  within  our  communities  have  at  times  evaluated  in 
differing  or  even  contrasting  ways  that  philosophical  understanding  of  good  and  evil  usually  called 
the  “theory  of  natural  law”.  As  is  well  known,  Catholic  teaching  affirms  the  possibility  of  knowing 
right  and  wrong  actions  on  the  basis  of  natural  law. 

141.  Deeply  appreciated  in  both  of  our  communities  is  the  importance  of  the  situation  for 
discerning  what  should  be  done  in  any  particular  circumstance.  Conscience  comes  in  to  play 
whenever  there  is  a question  of  subjective  guilt  or  innocence.  Both  of  our  communities  would 
acknowledge  that  conscience,  as  a particular  subject’s  grasp  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  is  formed 
as  one  grows  from  childhood  to  adulthood  and  that  the  church  has  an  important  contribution  to 
make  to  the  proper  formation  of  the  consciences  of  believers  in  light  of  the  gospel.  Since  moral 
discernment  is  increasingly  a topic  that  exhibits  church-dividing  potential  and  since  our  present 
report  has  focused  upon  moral  engagement  in  various  social  questions,  we  feel  it  important  to 
signal  some  of  these  aspects  of  moral  discernment  here.  They  need  to  become  part  of  the  ongoing 
dialogue  between  our  two  communities  in  the  future. 

142.  In  this  present  phase  of  dialogue,  our  option  to  examine  the  role  of  the  church  in  rela- 
tion to  the  growth  of  Gods  kingdom  in  society  meant  that  our  three  stories  of  common  witness 
focused  mostly  upon  social  ethics.  We  have  seen  that  our  common  concern  for  social  justice, 
related  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  an  alternative  vision  for  humanity  and  the  locus  of  gospel  values 
and  human  hope,  enables  common  witness,  which  is  already  going  on  in  many  places  around  the 
world,  even  if  we  are  not  yet  fully  united.  The  kingdom  of  God  urgently  calls  for  our  commit- 
ment to  justice  and  peace  and  encourages  us  to  speak  with  a common  voice,  as  our  experiences  in 
Canada,  South  Africa  and  Northern  Ireland  have  shown. 

Different  Patterns  of  Discernment 

143.  As  is  true  with  discernment  in  general,  discerning  ethical  issues  in  each  of  our  communions 
takes  place  according  to  different  patterns  and  habits.  Roman  Catholic  moral  thought  is  often 
guided  by  the  social  doctrine  that  is  found  in  the  teachings  of  councils,  synods,  bishops’  confer- 
ences and  papal  encyclicals.  For  Reformed  communities,  the  way  of  discipleship  is  aided  by  an 
ongoing  tradition  of  social  witness  policy  and  ethical  reflection  that  guides  action  in  local  contexts 
and  facilitates  learning  between  them.  Our  communities  can  find  challenge,  enlightenment  and 
encouragement  in  each  other’s  ethical  discernment  and  witness. 

144.  Our  patterns  of  discernment  are  related  to,  and  guided  by,  our  distinctive  ecclesiologies 
and  by  our  distinctive  understandings  of  authority  and  of  the  role  of  experience  in  our  traditions. 
These  patterns  encourage  Reformed  congregations  to  take  their  local  contexts  very  seriously  and 
to  start  with  their  own  experience  in  that  context.  While  the  emphasis  on  the  local  context  is 
important  in  shaping  local  witness  to  the  kingdom,  without  wider  conversation  and  discernment 
it  can  be  too  narrow  and,  in  its  narrowness,  can  distort  the  gospel  message.  An  example  of  this  is 
the  way  in  which  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa  developed  a non-accountable  kind 
of  local  theology  in  order  to  justify  apartheid.  That  theology  and  the  fife  of  the  church  it  informed 
badly  needed  the  correction  of  the  larger  Reformed  family  of  churches. 

145.  However,  practice  is  not  always  clear,  precisely  because  of  the  hermeneutical  questions 
involved  here.  How  can  one  convincingly  demonstrate  that  new  claims  conform  to  the  clear  mes- 
sage of  Scripture?  The  appeal  to  the  principle  of  sola  scriptura  might  not  sufficiently  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  our  understanding  is  shaped  by  cultural  and  other  factors.  For  this  reason, 
many  Reformed  Christians  are  wary  of  immediate  appeal  to  an  ostensibly  objective  deposit  of 
truth,  believing  that  in  the  face  of  new  challenges  in  diverse  contexts  we  require  renewed  guidance 
from  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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146.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  such  phenomena  as  the  Catholic  Action  Movement  in  the 
early  twentieth  century  or  the  development  of  Basic  Ecclesial  Communities  in  more  recent 
decades,  commonly  followed  the  method  of  seeing,  judging  and  acting.  First,  the  given  situa- 
tion was  carefully  analysed;  then  it  was  evaluated  in  light  of  Gods  Word;  finally  the  community 
sought  to  respond  to  Gods  call  as  that  became  clear  from  the  previous  two  steps.  Such  local 
discernment  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  the  sensus fidei , [...]  that  believers  receive  from 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  guidance  is  necessary  for  individuals  and  the  whole  church  in  apply- 
ing the  Word  of  God  to  the  situations  of  daily  life  (cf.  Lumen  gentium  12).  Their  characteristic 
sensitivity  to  the  unity  of  the  whole  church  naturally  leads  Catholics  to  look  for  insight  and 
guidance  from  other  local  churches  (dioceses)  and  from  organs  of  discernment  and  teaching  at 
the  universal  level,  such  as  councils,  papal  teachings  or  synods  of  bishops.  A significant  aspect 
of  the  ministry  of  the  bishop  is  understood  precisely  as  that  of  serving  as  a link  between  the 
local  community  and  the  wider  regional,  national  or  universal  Catholic  community.  One  ques- 
tion that  seems  to  need  further  reflection  is  the  authority  of  more  localized  discernment  for  the 
wider  community:  what  weight  does  a determination  by  the  bishops’  conference  of  one  country 
have  for  Catholics  of  other  nations?  Our  stories  of  common  witness  suggested  that  teachings  of 
the  universal  church  assisted  new  and  positive  developments  in  local  settings,  such  as  when  the 
teachings  of  Vatican  II  strengthened  the  ability  of  many  Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland  to  see 
Protestants  more  clearly  as  their  sisters  and  brothers. 

147.  It  is  possible  for  our  two  traditions  to  learn  from  the  strengths  of  each  other’s  discern- 
ment processes  and  thus  to  enrich  one  another.  For  example,  we  can  broaden  our  patterns  of  moral 
discernment,  not  thinking  exclusively  in  ways  shaped  by  our  own  ecclesiology  but  seeing  how 
we  might  learn  from  each  other  and  support  each  other.  Those  whose  thought  characteristically 
begins  with  the  general  norm  which  is  then  applied  to  the  particular  situation  may  learn  from 
giving  more  attention  to  the  context;  those  especially  attentive  to  context  may  gain  fresh  insight 
by  looking  again  to  the  general  demands  of  discipleship  which  are  addressed  to  all  peoples  in  all 
contexts.  By  learning  from  one  another  in  such  a way,  not  only  can  the  tensions  between  the  local 
and  the  universal  that  sometimes  appear  within  each  of  our  communities  be  eased,  but  also  we 
will  become  more  related  to  one  another,  each  benefiting  from  the  strengths  of  the  other.  Thus  our 
different  patterns  of  discernment  may  begin  to  converge. 

The  Functioning  of  these  Patterns  in  Ecumenical  Collaboration 

148.  The  fundamental  parallel  between  the  approaches  of  our  two  communities  to  discernment 
lies  in  our  common  desire  to  know  God’s  will  and  to  respond  to  grace  as  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  specific  situations.  We  do  this  according  to  uses  and  patterns  that  are  somewhat  different,  as 
we  have  attempted  to  explain  above.  But  the  climate  created  in  recent  decades  by  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  prompted  us  to  join  together  in  this  process  of  discernment  and  advocacy  of  the 
gospel.  Living  side  by  side  in  Canada,  South  Africa  and  Northern  Ireland,  Reformed  and  Roman 
Catholics  at  times  were  able  to  witness  together  about  issues  of  justice,  peace  and  the  environment. 
One  significant  lesson  of  these  stories  of  common  witness  is  that  they  illustrate  how  distinctive 
each  situation  can  be.  The  complex  variety  of  factors  woven  into  each  context  and  the  appropriate 
Christian  response  thereby  called  for  caution  against  making  facile  generalizations  about  common 
discernment  and  witness  which  would  not  do  justice  to  this  diversity. 

149.  In  Canada  (see  chapter  II),  our  churches  live  in  a context  that  has  allowed  them  substan- 
tial ecumenical  cooperation  for  quite  a number  of  years.  One  of  the  more  prominent  examples 
of  such  recent  ecumenical  collaboration  has  been  in  the  area  of  our  common  efforts  to  support 
the  “First  Nations”  or  Aboriginal  peoples  in  their  struggle  for  justice.  Our  history  in  relation  to 
the  First  Nations  was  not  free  from  that  prejudice  which  overlooked  many  of  the  good  qualities 
of  these  peoples  and  was,  moreover,  an  occasion  for  competition  and  lack  of  Christian  charity 
between  our  two  communities.  In  recent  decades,  by  learning  more  of  the  values  and  needs  of  the 
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people  of  the  First  Nations,  our  approach  to  them  changed.  As  the  narrative  showed,  the  ecumeni- 
cal climate  helped  us  to  join  together  in  supporting  their  rejection  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
“white  paper”  of  196987  and  to  act  in  solidarity  with  them  on  a variety  of  issues.  Complex  issues 
regarding  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  the  First  Nations  continue  to  surface.  For  example,  more 
recently  there  have  been  charges  and  court  proceedings  related  to  the  residential  schools,  some 
of  which  were  run  by  our  two  communities.  The  attempt  to  assimilate  the  First  Nations  by  force 
to  the  European  culture  effectively  led  to  the  weakening  or  even  loss  of  their  own  culture,  lan- 
guage and  spirituality  by  many  Aboriginals.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  that  a new  stage  has  been 
reached  in  which  witness  for  the  equality,  justice  and  freedom  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  regard  to 
the  First  Nations  can  be  a shared  effort. 

150.  Our  consideration  of  Christian  social  witness  in  South  Africa  (see  chapter  II)  focused 
predominantly  upon  the  single  question  of  apartheid  - the  policy  of  racial  segregation  officially 
adopted  by  the  government  in  1948  — although  many  other  issues  were  interwoven  with  that 
policy.  A struggle  within  the  Reformed  family  was  sparked  by  the  theological  justification  for 
apartheid  offered  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa.  This  led  eventually  to  the 
Belhar  Confession , adopted  in  1986.  The  process  of  receiving  this  confession  demonstrates  the 
significance  of  confessions  within  the  Reformed  pattern  of  discernment.  They  are  contextual  in 
the  sense  that  the  context  demands  that  a confession  be  made  because  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is 
at  stake.  For  Reformed  Christians  contextuality  implies  that  confessions  are  in  principle  open  to 
revision  and  evaluation,  which  may  be  undertaken  by  believers  from  other  contexts.  A confession 
has  wide  ranging  authority  when  it  is  received  by  many  other  churches  as  an  expression  of  the 
message  of  the  gospel.  Confessions  authoritatively  define  a geographically  circumscribed  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  but  remain  open  to  revision  in  light  of  new  developments  and  may  be  revised  or 
augmented  when  so  required  by  fresh  local  insights  into  the  gospel.  The  process  by  which  the  Bel- 
har Confession  evolved  and  was  received  illustrates  how  discernment  concerning  issues  that  affect 
the  entire  church  can  be  made  within  the  synodal  structure  of  the  Reformed  tradition.  It  illustrates 
how  the  worldwide  community  cannot  remain  aloof  when  a local  doctrine  or  practice  is  in  contra- 
diction with  the  convictions  and  practice  of  the  rest  of  the  communion.  Moreover,  support  from 
Reformed  Christians  throughout  the  world  served  to  strengthen  the  resolve  of  those  who  suffered 
for  their  witness  against  apartheid. 

151.  The  Roman  Catholic  witness  from  South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  how  that 
community  moved  from  a more  isolated,  minority  self-understanding  to  an  ecumenical,  collab- 
orative role  in  the  struggle  against  racism  and  injustice.  This  local  development  was  influenced 
by  initiatives  from  the  universal  level  of  ecclesial  life,  such  as  the  appointment  of  a black  bishop 
to  South  Africa  by  the  Vatican  in  1957  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  teachings  of  Vatican  II,  which 
encouraged  all  the  local  churches  to  take  up  their  responsibility  as  active  advocates  in  promoting 
a more  just  society  in  their  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  South  Africa,  bishops  took  a leading 
role  in  Catholic  engagement  against  apartheid,  but  they  were  by  no  means  the  only  agents  in  this 
process.  Theologians  helped  with  their  reflections  on  human  dignity,  on  solidarity  with  the  poor 
and  on  the  church’s  role  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God.  Many  individual  Catholics,  moreover, 
participated  in  justice  and  peace  committees  and  in  protests  against  apartheid,  some  paying  the 
price  for  this  involvement  in  imprisonment,  torture  and  death.  Discriminatory  attitudes  within 
the  church  also  had  to  be  addressed  and  ecumenical  collaboration  was  gradually  fostered. 

152.  The  narrative  from  Northern  Ireland  (see  chapter  II)  described  a situation  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  previous  two.  Here  a bloody  conflict  between  two  sides  was  based  on  a myriad  of 
social,  political  and  economic  factors,  but  the  two  opposing  groups  identified  themselves  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  their  church  affiliation.  Thus  this  twentieth  century  conflict  shows  how  the 
painful  divisions  stemming  back  to  the  sixteenth  century  are  still  very  much  alive  and  have  been 
used  as  justification  for  subsequent  division  with  tragic  consequences.  The  hatred  and  desire  for 


87.  See  above  chapter  II. 
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revenge  caused  by  the  violence  in  Northern  Ireland,  for  the  most  part  politically  inspired,  posed  a 
huge  challenge  to  establishing  reconciliation  among  members  of  different  Christian  communities. 
Rather  early  on  during  these  “troubles,”  which  date  from  the  late  1960s,  people  of  influence  within 
the  four  main  churches  began  to  meet  regularly  to  try  to  respond  to  the  violence  and  the  senti- 
ments which  it  caused.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  stimulated  Catholics  to  relate  more  to  others 
and  made  possible  some  of  the  steps  subsequently  taken  towards  greater  appreciation  of  their 
Protestant  sisters  and  brothers.  The  wider  ecumenical  movement  also  contributed  to  such  changes 
for  both  parties.  Various  initiatives  were  sponsored  together  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and 
the  Irish  Council  of  Churches. 

153.  Believers  from  both  sides  took  part  in  frank,  often  painful,  dialogue;  and  these  exchanges 
witnessed  to  the  possibility  of  friendship,  even  within  such  a tense  conflictual  situation.  Ministry 
to  the  families  of  those  who  had  been  killed  was  a particularly  painful  way  in  which  the  churches 
tried  to  make  possible  reconciliation:  funerals  of  victims  became  occasions  for  courageous  witness 
to  God’s  grace  of  forgiveness.  The  isolation  of  the  two  communities  from  one  another  as  well  as 
their  self-understandings  as  churches  had  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  prejudices  and  mis- 
conceptions. The  many  efforts  by  church  leaders  and  their  communities  were  all  part  of  a process 
that  tended  towards  overcoming  these  prejudices  and  misconceptions. 

154.  Obviously  these  narratives  illustrate,  first  of  all,  how  Christians  face  very  different  situ- 
ations as  they  seek  to  promote  the  kingdom  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  This  panorama  of 
ways  in  which  the  one  gospel  inspires  a plurality  of  responses  according  to  the  particular  needs 
of  time  and  place  illustrates  the  catholicity  of  the  church.  Within  such  variety,  some  constant 
features  are  present,  such  as  the  strength  that  comes  from  working  together  for  the  kingdom; 
the  participation  of  the  entire  people  of  God  - leaders  and  ministers,  theologians  and  the  whole 
community;  the  use  of  public  statements  issued  by  churches  either  individually  or  together  with 
others;  the  advocacy  organized  by  committees  and  task  forces;  the  presentation  of  programmes 
of  formation  in  gospel  values;  the  importance  of  friendship  and  mutual  encouragement;  and  the 
role  of  mutual  accountability.  Our  stories  of  common  witness  also  show  that  the  discernment 
of  good  and  evil  and  of  a plan  of  action  in  any  given  context  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  isolated 
from  the  interest  and  contribution  of  the  wider  church.  Especially  when  the  gospel  is  at  stake 
in  local  discernment  and  action,  the  community  of  all  the  other  local  churches  and,  thus,  of  the 
universal  church  as  well,  cannot  remain  indifferent,  but  has  both  a right  and  a responsibility  to 
be  involved  and  a duty  of  solidarity. 

155.  As  our  narratives  show,  the  collaboration  of  different  churches  on  many  social  questions 
has  contributed  to  a growing  consensus  and  commitment  among  Christians  about  witnessing 
together  on  behalf  of  God’s  kingdom.  This  kind  of  ecumenical  experience  participates  in  the  mys- 
tery of  koinonia.  At  the  same  time,  when  a crisis  passes,  effort  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  coop- 
eration continues  to  take  place.  In  this  perspective,  koinonia  is  direcdy  linked  to  reconciliation, 
especially  a growing  reconciliation  of  memories,  making  use  of  a common  reading  of  history.88 
While  historical  research  is  of  immense  value  and  sheds  fight  on  the  origins  of  our  differences, 
reconciliation  is  possible  only  when  those  involved  modestly  refrain  from  judging  the  actions  of 
persons  and  bodies  in  the  past  (cf.  TCUC  63),  and  acknowledge  their  own  responsibility,  aware 
that  often  the  past  continues  to  operate  under  the  surface  in  the  present  and  thus  continues  to 
affect  the  future.  For  healing  to  occur,  nothing  less  than  conversion  is  required.  In  its  study  entitled 
For  the  Conversion  of  the  Churches , the  Groupe  des  Dombes  makes  clear  that  conversion  and  iden- 
tity are  not  exclusive,  but  mutually  presuppose  each  other:  “Far  from  excluding  each  other,  identity 
and  conversion  call  for  each  other:  there  is  no  Christian  identity  without  conversion;  conversion 
is  constitutive  of  the  church;  our  confessions  do  not  merit  the  name  of  Christian  unless  they  open 
up  to  the  demand  for  conversion.”89 


88.  See  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church,  para.  12-63  and  153-156. 

89.  Groupe  des  Dombes,  For  the  Conversion  of  the  Churches , Geneva,  WCC,  “Introduction,”  para.  8. 
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Possibilities  of  Common  Discernment  and  Witness 

156.  The  experiences  of  our  communities  in  Canada,  South  Africa  and  Northern  Ireland  show 
that  we  can  agree  and  witness  together  about  some  important  social  issues.  Moreover,  it  is  possible 
to  learn  from  each  other  and  at  times  to  be  inspired  by  each  other  through  such  common  witness, 
especially  as  we  come  to  understand  better  our  differing  processes  of  discernment. 

157.  There  is  no  disagreement  between  us  regarding  the  basic  affirmation  that  the  church  is 
and  should  be  a community  of  common  witness  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Common  witness  evokes 
and  enables  the  joint  action  of  our  churches  in  advocating  the  realization  of  Jesus’ message  about 
the  kingdom  in  different  times  and  places.  Our  common  understanding  of  the  kingdom  enables 
us  to  read  together  many  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  For  example,  in  South  Africa,  members  of  our 
two  traditions,  over  a sustained  period  of  time  and  motivated  by  a common  recognition  of  how 
Jesus  situates  the  poor  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  learned  to  work  together  for  economic 
and  racial  justice.  Both  of  our  communities  are  committed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  poor  as  a 
privileged  source  of  discerning  the  demands  of  God’s  kingdom  in  our  world.  In  this  sense,  their 
voice  can  serve  as  a kind  of  “hermeneutical  key”  for  interpreting  the  signs  of  the  times  and  for 
engaging  in  common  discernment  based  upon  our  ecclesial  self-understanding  as  moral  commu- 
nities. This  is  one  of  the  clear  implications  of  the  discussions  on  “ecclesiology  and  ethics”  which 
took  place  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  mid-1990s  and  produced  such  texts  as 
Costly  Unity , Costly  Commitment,  and  Costly  Obedience .90  It  is  also  clear  around  the  world  in  the  life 
of  our  communions,  as  Catholics  and  Reformed  Christians  live  and  work  together  on  common 
projects  and  concerns. 

158.  Even  as  we  rejoice  in  our  ability  to  witness  to  the  kingdom  by  thinking  and  acting  together 
in  many  times  and  places,  especially  where  we  find  great  injustice  and  suffering,  we  recognize  that 
our  traditions  have  distinctive  habits  of  communal  discernment.  While  the  paths  we  take  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  about  moral  matters  sometimes  take  different  routes,  we  often  arrive  at  similar  or 
even  identical  moral  positions.  In  such  matters  as  racial  or  economic  justice,  the  stewardship  of 
creation,  violence  in  our  societies  or  the  rights  of  Indigenous  peoples,  we  not  only  learn  from  each 
other  but  also  encourage  one  another  and  work  together.  In  this  way  we  begin  to  see  ourselves  as 
in  many  ways  morally  accountable  to  one  another. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Church 

159.  Our  common  consideration  of  the  kingdom  in  Scripture  and  Tradition  (chapter  I),  three 
narratives  of  common  witness  to  the  kingdom  (chapter  II)  and  principles  for  discerning  the  man- 
dates of  the  kingdom  (chapter  III)  all  lead  naturally  and  logically  to  the  following  question:  what 
does  the  focused  attention  of  Christians  on  the  kingdom  of  God  imply  for  our  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church?  The  present  chapter  seeks  to  offer  a shared  response  to  this 
question.  First,  it  will  indicate  something  of  our  distinct  perspectives  and  fundamental  agreement 
about  the  relation  of  the  kingdom  to  the  church.  Then  three  sections  will  develop  this  theme  in 
terms  of  the  three  fundamental  ecclesial  activities  of  worship  (celebrating  the  kingdom),  witness 
(by  word  and  deed)  and  service  (acting  to  influence  the  quality  of  human  life  here  and  now). 
Finally,  our  exploration  of  the  church-kingdom  relation  in  the  current  phase  of  Reformed-Catho- 
lic dialogue  has  allowed  us  to  deepen,  in  a number  of  significant  ways,  some  of  the  ecclesiological 
convergences  that  were  recorded  in  the  previous  phase  of  dialogue  between  our  two  communities. 
The  chapter  will  close  with  a fifth  section  devoted  to  that  progress. 


90.  These  three  texts  have  been  published  together  in  book  form  under  the  title  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics:  Ecu- 
menical Ethical  Engagement , Moral  Formation  and  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Martin  Robra, 
eds.,  (Geneva,  1997). 
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Jesus,  the  Kingdom  and  the  Church 

160.  Jesus’ central  message  was  the  kingdom  of  God  (see  Mark  1:15).  Its  proclamation  and  estab- 
lishment are  the  main  reason  for  his  mission  (cf.  Luke  4:43).  Jesus  himself  is  integrally  related  to 
the  “good  news”,  as  he  declares  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  ministry  in  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth  when  he  applies  to  himself  the  words  of  Isaiah  about  the  anointed  one  sent  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  (cf.  Luke  4:14-21).  Since  the  “good  news”  is  the  proclamation  of  the  arrival  of  this 
anointed  one  (the  Christ),  there  is  an  identification  between  the  message  and  the  messenger.  Jesus’ 
power,  the  secret  of  the  effectiveness  of  his  actions,  lies  in  his  total  identification  with  the  message 
he  announces:  he  proclaims  the  “good  news”  not  just  by  what  he  says  or  does,  but  also  by  who  he 
is.  Whoever  becomes  involved  with  Jesus,  becomes  involved  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this 
context  we  have  to  understand  also  the  coming  into  being  of  the  community  of  disciples,  rooted 
in  Israel  as  God’s  people,  that  witnesses  to  Jesus  and  his  kingdom  in  a new  way.  The  nature  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  fink  with  the  church,  while  not  a matter  of  disagreement  for  our  dialogue,  have 
been  seen  in  different  ways  by  our  respective  communities. 

161.  For  Roman  Catholics,  the  Second  Vatican  Council  described  the  church  as  “the  king- 
dom of  Christ  now  present  in  mystery”.91  In  the  church  is  realized  the  eternal  plan  of  the 
Father,  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  bring  humanity  to  its  eternal  destiny.  Here  the  church  is 
seen  in  connection  with  the  “bringing  about  of  the  secret  hidden  for  ages  in  God”.92  Therefore 
the  church  has  to  be  seen  in  this  broad  perspective  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation,  which  includes 
all  human  beings  and  creation  as  a whole  (see  1 Tim  2:4;  Rom  8:22  ff).  While  Jesus’  message 
of  the  kingdom  was  addressed  to  all,  his  disciples  were  the  first  to  receive  it,  but  their  special 
proximity  to  the  kingdom  did  not  turn  them  into  a closed  society.  One  of  the  chief  temptations 
for  the  church  through  its  history  has  been  to  over-identify  itself  with  the  kingdom.  The  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council  clearly  distinguished  between  the  kingdom  present  in  history  now  and  its 
eschatological  fullness  still  to  come.93 

162.  There  are  consistent  themes  in  the  Reformed  understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
church  and  kingdom.  First,  the  Reformed  emphasize  the  continuing  role  of  the  Bible  in  inter- 
preting this  relation  and  have  attempted  to  structure  church  government  through  collegial  and 
communal  processes  of  decision-making.  The  Reformed  also  see  the  kingdom  as  a principle  of 
critique  with  respect  to  the  church  and  the  surrounding  culture.  Within  this  common  core  one 
can  find  different  Reformed  emphases  at  varying  times  and  in  varying  places.  Some  have  radi- 
cally separated  church  and  kingdom,  identifying  the  latter  with  the  spiritual  realm  within.  Oth- 
ers have  practically  identified  the  two,  for  example,  in  missionary  endeavour,  in  the  Scottish  cov- 
enanting movement  and  in  the  social  gospel  movement.  Especially  in  the  twentieth  century  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a theological  category  moved  more  and  more  into  the  centre  of  theological 
thinking.  This  growing  influence  underscored  the  way  in  which  God’s  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ 
embraces  our  earthly  reality,  including  its  social  and  political  aspects.  However,  sometimes  the 
specific  significance  of  the  church  has  been  neglected.  The  Reformed  tradition  sees  itself  as 
enriched  by  ecumenical  insights  and  sharing  life  with  ecumenical  partners.  For  example,  partly 
due  to  the  impact  of  liberation  theology,  present-day  Reformed  thinking  recognizes  the  strong 
theological  relationship  between  the  church  and  the  kingdom,  and  the  value  of  calling  the 


91.  Second  Vatican  Council,  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church  Lumen  Gentium  3;  see  also  http://www. 
vatican.va/archive/hist_councils/ii_vatican_council/index.htm. 

92.  Col  1:26;  see  Eph  3:3-9;  1 Cor  2:6-10. 

93.  Cf.  “From  this  source  the  Church  (...)  receives  the  mission  to  proclaim  and  to  spread  among  all  peoples 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God  and  to  be,  on  earth,  the  initial  budding  forth  of  that  kingdom.  While  it 
slowly  grows,  the  Church  strains  toward  the  completed  kingdom  and,  with  all  its  strength,  hopes  and  desires 
to  be  united  in  glory  with  its  King”  (LG  5).  The  same  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  Encyclical  Redemptoris 
Missio  (=RM,  15  and  18),  the  Document  Dialogue  and  Proclamation  (=DP,  35,  cf.  59),  and  the  Declaration 
Dominus  Iesus  (=DI,  19). 
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church  a sign  and  instrument  of  the  kingdom.  The  recent  report  of  the  Pentecostal- Reformed 
dialogue  shows  a clear  awareness  of  this  link.  “The  church  as  the  community  of  believers  should 
be  a model,’  making  evident  - even  in  an  inadequate  way  - what  the  future  kingdom  will  be.”94 
And  again:  “The  Church  is  birthed  by  the  Spirit  and  serves  as  an  instrument  of  the  kingdom 
that  Jesus  Christ  proclaimed  and  inaugurated.  The  church  is  called  to  serve  the  kingdom  rather 
than  be  self-serving  or  an  end  in  itself.”95 

163.  Reformed  and  Catholics  recognize  a fundamentally  shared  vision  of  the  church-kingdom 
relationship,  even  if  we  may  continue  to  express  ourselves  theologically  in  different  ways  shaped 
by  our  traditions.  Although  the  kingdom  may  not  be  identified  with  the  church,  that  does  not 
mean  that  signs  of  the  kingdom  are  not  present  in  it.  They  are  also  identifiable  in  creation,  in  his- 
tory, in  human  society  and  in  the  world.  The  kingdom  shows  itself  in  society  and  is  encountered  in 
society,  but  no  particular  society  should  be  identified  with  the  kingdom.  The  word  church  does  not 
appear  often  in  Jesus’ teaching,  which  focused  upon  the  kingdom  of  God.  However,  the  concept  of 
a messianic  community  is  intrinsically  bound  up  with  it.  Jesus  gathered  disciples  to  proclaim  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  to  be  the  core  of  a kingdom -oriented  community. 

164.  The  idea  of  communion,  prominent  in  recent  ecumenical  dialogue,  can  and  should  be 
seen  as  expressive  of  the  relation  between  the  church  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  Many  ecumenical 
dialogues  describe  the  visible  unity  of  all  Christians  with  the  biblical  term  for  communion  - koi- 
nonia  - which  they  understand  in  analogy  with  the  Trinity,  that  is,  not  as  uniformity  but  as  unity 
in  diversity.  The  fifth  World  Conference  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  gave  the  following 
rich  description  of  this  koinonia : 

Koinonia  has  been  the  focus  of  our  discussions.  This  word  from  the  Greek  New  Testament  describes 
the  richness  of  our  life  together  in  Christ:  community,  communion,  sharing,  fellowship,  participation, 
solidarity.  [. . .]  This  koinonia  which  we  share  is  nothing  less  than  the  reconciling  presence  of  the  love 
of  God.  God  wills  unity  for  the  church,  for  humanity,  and  for  creation  because  God  is  a koinonia  of 
love,  the  unity  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  This  koinonia  comes  to  us  as  a gift  we  can  only 
accept  in  gratitude.  Gratitude,  however,  is  not  passivity.  Our  koinonia  is  in  the  Holy  Spirit  who  moves 
us  to  action.  The  koinonia  we  experience  drives  us  to  seek  that  visible  unity  which  can  adequately 
embody  our  koinonia  with  God  and  one  another.96 

As  this  text  shows,  there  are  profound  links  between  communion  and  the  kingdom  of  God.  As 
“the  reconciling  presence  of  the  love  of  God”,  ecclesial  communion  is  an  expression  of  God’s 
rule.  It  is  a gift  and  a task.  By  seeking  greater  visible  communion,  against  all  the  stumbling 
blocks  which  stand  in  the  way,  Christians  strive  to  respond  more  fully  to  God’s  will  for  the 
complete  realization  of  the  kingdom.  Ecumenical  dialogue,  prayer  and  cooperation  have  helped 
communities  better  appreciate  the  real  communion  they  already  share  and  to  grow  towards 
fuller  communion.  At  the  same  time,  such  communion  impels  Christians  to  serve  the  kingdom 
of  God  by  fostering  awareness  of  the  needs  of  all  human  beings,  to  explore  the  main  causes  of 
the  brokenness  of  the  human  community  - as  manifest  in  violence,  injustice  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  nature  - and  to  foster  healing. 


94.  Final  Report  of  the  International  Dialogue  between  Representatives  of  the  World  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches  and  Some  Classical  Pentecostal  Churches  and  Leaders,  Word  and  Spirit , Church  and 
World  (2000),  para.  59. 

95.  Ibid.,  para.  79. 

96.  Message  of  the  World  Conference,  para.  4,  in:  T.  Best,  G.  Gassmann,  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  166,  (Geneva,  1994),  225-226. 
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Celebrating  the  Kingdom  in  Worship 

165.  Sharing  word  and  sacrament  in  the  presence  of  the  Triune  God,  the  church  discovers  anew 
its  own  nature  as  a communion  and  becomes  what  it  is:  the  people  of  God,  the  body  of  Christ  and 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Eph  2:21).  Our  understanding  of  the  church  can  be  enhanced  by 
a closer  look  at  the  way  a community  celebrates  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  worship. 

166.  Decades  of  ecumenical  dialogue  have  produced  a strong  convergence  on  many  of  the 
essential  elements  of  Christian  liturgy,  some  of  which  show  a strong  orientation  towards  the  king- 
dom of  God.  For  example,  in  many  of  our  communities,  after  opening  hymns  of  praise,  worship 
will  begin  with  an  act  of  repentance  and  a declaration  of  pardon.  We  come  together  as  sinners. 
We  live  in  a world  in  which  Gods  good  gifts  in  creation  have  been  marred  by  misuse,  abusive 
relationships,  gross  injustice  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  gratuitous  violence.  Sharing  God’s 
forgiveness  is  the  point  of  departure  for  all  other  forms  of  communal  sharing  in  worship  and  life. 
In  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  the  sights,  sounds  and 
fragrances  of  the  kingdom  may  be  discerned.  Preaching  in  the  narrative  style  functions  in  much 
the  same  way  as  did  Jesus’  parables  of  the  kingdom,  drawing  hearers  into  the  plot  and  inviting 
them  to  find  their  place  in  the  story.  A common  profession  of  faith,  such  as  the  Nicene  Creed, 
reminds  us  of  our  belonging  to  the  church  of  all  times  and  of  all  places,  now  manifest  in  our  own 
community.  In  our  intercessions  for  the  whole  church  and  for  the  world  we  deepen  our  longing 
for  the  promises  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Christian  worship  at  its  best  is  an  expression  of  present 
reality  transformed  by  God’s  grace. 

167.  When  bread  and  wine  have  been  prepared,  we  give  thanks  to  the  Father  through  the  Son 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  marvels  of  creation,  redemption  and  sanctification.  Corporate  worship 
is  one  of  the  ways  of  expressing  the  conviction  of  the  Westminster  Catechism  that  the  chief  end 
of  humankind  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  God  forever.97  Likewise,  at  the  heart  of  the  Catholic 
Eucharistic  Prayers  is  the  offering  of  thanks  to  God  “for  your  great  glory”.  The  liturgical  celebra- 
tion allows  us  to  enter  afresh  into  God’s  saving  act  in  Jesus  Christ,  whose  ultimate  goal  is  the 
kingdom  (cf.  1 Cor  15:28).  Our  liturgical  sacrifice  of  praise  (cf.  Heb  13:15)  celebrates  the  sancti- 
fying grace  of  God’s  gift  and  anticipates  Christ’s  return  in  glory.  We  celebrate  what  we  hope  for 
and  yet  already  experience:  the  joy  of  salvation. 

168.  In  our  ecumenical  exchange  regarding  worship  we  have  learned  to  see  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ( epiklesis ) on  the  community  and  on  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine.  Liturgy  as  such  is  an  epiklesis,  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
whom  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ  is  really  present  in  the  gathered  community’s  eucharistic 
celebration.98  In  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  through  Christ  our  high  priest,  Christians 
offer  their  prayer  to  the  Father  and,  in  this  offering,  consecrate  themselves  to  God  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  saints. 

169.  Prayer  for  the  return  of  the  Lord  and  the  definitive  manifestation  of  his  kingdom  is  also 
a central  aspect  of  worship.  Christian  liturgy  invites  us  into  a world  renewed,  a world  that  we  can 
only  hope  for  and  yet  already  can  experience.  This  is  the  world  of  God’s  loving  and  perfect  reign  in 
a community  of  just  and  fulfilled  relationships.  “The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say ‘Come!’ Let  everyone 
who  listens  answer  ‘Come!’”  (Rev  22:17). 


97.  Cf.  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism , QH.The  Westminster  Assembly  was  summoned  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment in  1643.  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  completed  in  December,  1646.  The  Shorter  Westminster 
Catechism , intended  for  the  instruction  of  children,  and  the  Larger  Westminster  Catechism , intended  for  pulpit 
exposition,  were  completed  in  1647  and  1648  respectively.  These  “Westminster  Standards”  function  as  official 
standards  of  doctrine  in  many  denominations  today  within  the  Reformed  tradition. 

98.  Whether  the  presence  of  the  risen  Lord  in  the  eucharist  is  located  in  the  community,  in  its  liturgical 
action,  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  or  in  any  combination  of  these  is  not  yet  a matter  of  full  agreement 
between  our  communities  and  therefore  remains  an  issue  before  our  ongoing  dialogue. 
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170.  The  biblical  witness  invites  us  to  perceive  the  transforming  potential  of  Christian  worship 
in  which  diversity  (e.g.  in  terms  of  race,  social  class  and  gender)  is  honoured  and  yet  not  taken  as 
a ground  for  discrimination.  All  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus!  In  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
male  nor  female,  slave  nor  free  (Gal  3:28).  In  the  liturgical  assembly,  the  freedom,  justice  and  grace 
of  Christ  can  be  experienced  and  celebrated  by  the  Christian  community  as  newness  of  life  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  As  Jesus  welcomed  publicans  and  sinners  to  table-fellowship  during  his  earthly 
ministry,  so  Christians  are  called  in  their  prayer  and  praise  to  be  in  solidarity  with  the  outcast  and 
to  become  signs  of  the  love  of  Christ  who  lived  and  sacrificed  himself  for  all  and  now  offers  the 
grace  of  his  presence  in  worship  and  especially  in  the  eucharist. 

171.  Holy  Communion  especially  is  a foretaste  of  the  heavenly  banquet  in  the  kingdom  to 
come.  It  opens  up  the  vision  of  the  divine  rule  promised  as  the  final  renewal  of  creation.  Signs  of 
this  renewal  are  present  in  the  world  wherever  the  grace  of  God  is  manifest  and  human  beings 
work  for  justice,  love  and  peace.  The  eucharist  is  the  feast  at  which  the  church  gives  thanks  to  God 
for  these  signs  and  joyfully  celebrates  and  anticipates  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  in  Christ.  So, 
beyond  the  ritual  forms  of  liturgy  and  their  importance  for  personal  piety,  it  is  the  very  newness 
of  life  which  the  Christian  community  experiences  and  celebrates  (Acts  2:42-46;  1 Cor  14)  that 
urges  every  Christian  to  make  his  whole  life,  in  obedience  to  the  new  commandment  of  love,  a 
continuing  offering  of  worship  in  spirit  and  truth  (John  4:23).  The  foretaste  of  the  age  to  come 
sends  worshippers  out  to  the  world  in  a spirit  of  loving  service  to  all  God’s  people.  In  the  Quaker 
phrase:  “Our  worship  is  ended,  our  service  begins.” 

172.  The  very  fact  that  full  communion  has  not  yet  been  realized  cannot  but  challenge  us  to 
continue  our  efforts  to  overcome  this  fundamental  division.  When  Christians  will  finally  be  united 
around  the  same  table  to  eat  the  same  loaf  and  drink  from  the  same  cup,  their  missionary  witness 
will  be  strengthened  at  both  the  individual  and  the  corporate  levels. 

Witnessing  to  the  Kingdom  in  Word  and  Deed 

173.  The  risen  Lord  appears  to  the  aposdes,  speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  promising  that 
they  would  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit:  “You  will  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
come  upon  you;  and  you  will  be  my  witnesses  in  Jerusalem,  in  all  Judea  and  Samaria,  and  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth”  (cf.  Acts  1:5,8).  This  charge  of  the  risen  Lord  is  decisive  for  the  life  and  witness 
of  the  church,  which,  from  its  beginning  and  through  the  ages,  cannot  be  understood  without  ref- 
erence to  witness  to  the  kingdom.  To  receive  the  gospel  is  to  be  called  to  bear  witness  ( martyria ) 
continually,  not  occasionally,  to  God’s  will  for  the  salvation  and  transformation  of  the  world.  The 
integrity  and  authenticity  of  the  church  is  at  stake  here. 

174.  Seeing  the  church  as  a communion  of  common  witness  to  the  kingdom  of  God  sheds  new 
light  on  several  ecclesiological  issues.  All  believers  are  called  to  witness,  with  ordained  ministers 
having  specific  responsibilities  corresponding  to  their  role  within  the  community,  so  that  both 
individually  and  communally,  Christians  participate  in  God’s  activity  in  this  world.  In  the  course 
of  history,  sin  repeatedly  has  disfigured  the  church’s  witness  and  so  has  run  counter  to  its  true 
nature  and  vocation.  The  church  can  only  rely  on  the  faithfulness  of  God,  who  again  and  again 
offers  forgiveness  and  calls  to  repentance,  renewal  and  reform." 

175.  Church  witness  in  service  to  the  kingdom  is  a multifaceted  reality.  (1)  Primarily  it  occurs 
when  the  church  gathers  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments. 
The  liturgy  is  itself  an  act  of  confession  that  the  kingdom  has  been  inaugurated  through  the  words, 
deeds  and  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  that  it  is  present  even  now,  with  a special  density,  in 
the  Christian  community,  whose  life  the  liturgy  continually  renews.  (2)  Another  form  of  witness 
consists  in  the  establishment  of  Christian  communities  throughout  the  world,  communities  called 
to  demonstrate  that  the  kingdom  is  present  and  operative  even  now.  By  concretizing  in  their  own 


99.  7 he  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  -A  Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement,  Geneva,  World  Council 
of  Churches,  2005,  para.  54. 
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life  justice,  peace,  freedom  and  respect  for  human  rights,  these  communities  can  offer  a counter- 
sign to  society  at  large.  (3)  A third  aspect  of  witness  lies  in  the  church’s  prophetic  voice,  raised  to 
criticize  and  energize  society  to  transform  itself  along  the  lines  of  the  kingdom.  The  Word  of  God 
will  shape  the  way  in  which  the  church  addresses  the  hopes  and  fears  of  humankind.  Confessing 
Jesus  Christ  as  Servant  Lord,  the  church  continually  calls  for  renewal  of  life  in  culture  and  soci- 
ety, bearing  witness  to  God’s  promises  and  commandments  to  peoples,  earthly  principalities  and 
powers  (cf.  Col  1:16  and  2:15).  The  advancing  of  justice,  peace  and  human  rights  is  a constitutive 
part  of  evangelization,  of  the  announcement  of  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom.  (4)  Finally,  daily 
intercession,  as  repeated  so  often  by  Christians  in  the  phrase  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  - “Thy  Kingdom 
come”  - is  a witness  to  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  bringing  about  the  transformation  of  the  world. 
Jesus’ own  teaching  on  the  power  of  prayer  inspires  confidence  that  this  request  will  be  granted  in 
due  time  according  to  God’s  design. 

176.  Since  witness  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  inspired  by  the  gospel  itself  and  directed  towards 
what  really  determines  people’s  lives,  taking  into  account  particular  times  and  contexts,  it  has  to  be 
concrete  and  contextual.  But  since  God’s  world  is  one  and  God’s  kingdom  is  not  divided  against 
itself,  witness  has  universal  dimensions  at  the  same  time. 

177.  The  church  is  called  to  relate  the  heart  of  the  gospel  - i.e.  the  reconciliation  of  human- 
kind with  God  and  among  all  people  - to  the  specific  needs  of  human  beings  and  of  creation 
itself.  Such  witness  requires  a strong  personal  commitment,  although  it  transcends  individual 
responsibilities  as  well.  Since  it  also  includes  strong  ecclesial  implications  for  each  Christian 
community,  this  challenges  the  autonomy  of  the  separated  churches.  Costly  witness  calls  for 
mutual  accountability.  Therefore  an  ecumenical  approach  to  this  mandate  is  a prerequisite  of 
more  effective  witness.  Common  witness  is  a matter  of  obedience.  Churches  need  each  other, 
in  specific  local  contexts  as  well  as  on  a global  level,  to  live  according  to  God’s  promises  and  to 
fulfil  God’s  commandments. 

178.  The  distinction  between  church  and  kingdom  has  consequences  for  how  one  sees  the 
church’s  mission.  This  mission  includes  the  struggle  for  justice,  peace  and  the  liberation  of  the 
oppressed  in  this  world  and  aims  towards  that  eschatological  kingdom  still  to  come  in  fullness  at 
the  end  of  time.  Such  struggle  is  intrinsically  related  to  the  kingdom  already  present  and  it  may 
at  times  also  take  place  within  the  church.  Furthermore,  the  kingdom  provides  Christians  with  a 
basis  for  engaging  in  dialogue  and  cooperation  with  members  of  other  religions.  If  God  intends 
the  kingdom  as  the  ultimate  goal  for  all  humanity,  then  one  must  ask  not  only  how  other  religions 
relate  to  the  church  but  also  how  they  relate  to  the  kingdom.  The  distinction  between  church  and 
kingdom  thus  can  help  us  to  engage  fruitfully  with  the  world  and  its  destiny  and  to  enter  into  a 
more  open  and  creative  dialogue  with  other  religious  traditions  or  secular  ideologies. 

179.  Like  the  Son  of  Man,  who  came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve,  the  church  exists  for  the 
praise  of  God  and  the  service  of  the  coming  kingdom.  Proclaiming  the  Gospel  and  establishing 
churches  everywhere  is  only  part  of  its  abiding  vocation  to  mission.  Seeking  dialogue  and  coop- 
eration with  all  people  of  good  will  (who  may  belong  to  other  religions  and  spiritual  families), 
the  church  is  called  to  manifest  and  foster  the  reign  of  God,  signs  of  which  can  be  discerned  in 
various  cultures  and  religions  as  well.  Thus  the  church  acts  as  the  people  of  God  among  all  God’s 
human  family. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  as  a Principle  of  Action 

180.  The  kingdom  aims  at  the  transformation  of  the  whole  of  creation  into  eternal  glory,  and  the 
church  must  be  understood  in  the  context  of  this  divine  intentionality.  Citizenship  in  the  king- 
dom means  an  ongoing  summons  to  solidarity  with  people,  particularly  with  the  excluded  and 
oppressed.  The  kingdom  will  only  mean  something  to  the  multitudes  that  suffer  when  it  is  expe- 
rienced as  a transforming  power.  As  Paul  writes  in  1 Cor  4:20,  “For  the  kingdom  of  God  consists 
not  in  talk  but  in  power.” 
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181.  In  the  Catholic  Church  the  relationship  between  church  and  kingdom  was  re-evaluated  at 
Vatican  II.  As  a principle  for  action  both  individual  and  communal,  the  kingdom  theme  was  most 
vigorously  taken  up  after  the  Council,  particularly  by  Christian  communities  and  theologians 
living  in  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa.  Because  of  their  experience  of  oppression  and  abject 
poverty,  they  perceived  the  kingdom  primarily  as  a catalyst  for  historical  liberation  and  world- 
transformation.  With  increasing  clarity  it  was  seen  that  the  kingdom  of  God  belongs  also  to  this 
world  and  not  only  to  the  world  to  come,  is  not  only  a gift  but  also  a task  that  calls  for  our  human 
cooperation,  and  is  distinct  from  the  church,  though  not  fully  separated  from  it.  These  aspects  of 
the  kingdom  proposed  an  agenda  for  action  and  forged  a new  understanding  of  the  church’s  own 
identity  and  mission,  views  which  were  based  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Council  itself: 

The  mystery  of  the  holy  Church  is  manifest  in  her  very  foundation,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  inaugurated 
her  by  preaching  the  good  news,  that  is,  the  coming  of  God’s  kingdom. . . The  Church,  consequently, 
equipped  with  the  gifts  of  her  Founder  [...]  receives  the  mission  to  proclaim  and  to  establish  among 
all  peoples  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God.  She  becomes  on  earth  the  initial  budding  forth  of  that 
kingdom  {Lumen  gentium  5). 

182.  The  Reformed  tradition  also  sees  the  church  in  the  light  of  the  kingdom.  The  per- 
ception of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a catalyst  for  historical  liberation  - a liberation  envisaged 
primarily  in  the  southern  part  of  the  worldwide  Christian  community  - finds  ample  recogni- 
tion in  the  wider  Reformed  family.  There  is  a strong  awareness  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
a living  reality,  transcending  our  ecclesial  structures  and  our  theological  interpretations.  The 
way  churches  implement  their  responsibility  in  the  world  today,  e.g.  in  their  social  teaching  or 
in  their  diaconal  activities,  has  relevance  to  the  transformation  of  the  world  and  to  Christian 
unity.  They  are  called  to  remain  obedient  to  the  gospel  in  changing  situations,  when  giving 
account  of  the  hope  they  proclaim.  Therefore,  they  need  to  address  particular  questions  and 
needs,  both  in  acts  of  witness  and  of  service.  But  these  acts  should  in  principle  remain  open  to 
renewed  consideration  and  further  adaptation.  In  this  ecumenical  and  eschatological  perspec- 
tive, the  structures  for  the  church’s  service  to  the  kingdom  of  God  can  benefit  from  critical 
ecumenical  and  theological  debate. 

183.  Churches  in  the  Reformed  tradition  have  always  been  committed  to  the  unity  and 
the  catholicity  of  the  Christian  Church.  Because  Reformed  Christians  do  not  attach  ultimate 
authority  to  their  own  confessional  history  and  documents,  most  of  them  see  their  denomi- 
national existence  as  historically  conditioned,  and  thus  capable  of  change.  The  founding  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  (1875  and  1891)  shows  how 
Reformed  believers  were  - and  still  can  be  expected  to  be  - committed  to  the  visible,  structural 
unity  of  the  church,  including  a unity  of  faith,  order,  life  and  work.  Churches  in  the  Reformed 
family,  probably  more  than  in  any  other  Christian  World  Communion,  have  been  ready  to 
venture  into  organic  unions  with  churches  from  the  same  as  well  as  from  other  families.  That, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  such  organic  unions  can  be  understood  as  “the”  Reformed  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  unity  we  seek.  The  shape,  nature  or  form  that  such  unity  should  take  in 
the  future  will  emerge  in  continuing  ecumenical  dialogue. 

184.  We  should  not  underestimate  the  degree  to  which  our  different  traditions  find  common 
ground  in  our  understanding  of  the  kingdom.  We  both  value  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a catalyst 
for  historical  liberation,  and  we  both  are  aware  that  its  mystery  transcends  concept  and  history. 
Together  we  want  to  emphasize  that  Jesus  did  not  envision  the  kingdom  as  belonging  totally  and 
exclusively  to  the  age  to  come.  Yet  the  future  kingdom  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  circumstances 
of  present  history;  it  will  be  qualitatively  new  and  lies  beyond  human  planning  and  capability, 
something  we  can  only  allow  to  be  given  to  us.  While  the  kingdom  theme  takes  the  world  and 
human  effort  in  history  seriously,  it  does  not  surrender  openness  to  a transcendent  future  in  the 
fullness  of  God.  Only  God  ultimately  can  fulfill  humankind’s  deepest  aspirations. 
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185.  The  question  still  remains:  What  does  the  kingdom  of  God  have  to  say  to  situations  of 
utter  oppression  and  exploitation  in  which  many  now  find  themselves?  The  world  in  which  we 
live  and  into  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  coming  is  not  a neutral  territory.  There  are  hostile 
forces  that  stand  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom.  This  anti-kingdom  is  not  just  the  absence  or  the 
not-yet  of  the  kingdom  but  is  its  direct  contradiction.  The  kingdom  stands,  therefore,  in  com- 
bative relation  to  the  anti-kingdom.  They  are  not  merely  mutually  exclusive;  they  fight  against 
each  other.  Our  engagement  in  promoting  the  kingdom  implies,  by  necessity,  actively  struggling 
against  the  anti-kingdom.  Though  we  know  that  the  anti-kingdom  will  ultimately  be  defeated 
by  the  power  of  God,  we  are  called  to  resist  the  power  of  evil  that  seeks  to  enslave  humanity. 

186.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  present  among  us.  If  we  see  the  church  in  the  light  of  the 
kingdom,  we  do  so  in  the  awareness  that  - whatever  specific  responsibility  we  may  have 
within  our  churches  - as  citizens  of  this  world  we  share  the  suffering  of  humankind  and  cre- 
ation. But  even  if  we  see  ourselves  primarily  as  victims,  that  does  not  take  away  our  responsi- 
bility. If  we  have  to  admit  that  we  share  guilt  for  profiting  from  unjust  global  relations,  then 
that  should  inspire  us  even  more  to  commit  ourselves  to  a world  that  corresponds  better  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  requires  receptive  openness  towards  others, 
patience  and  resolve. 

187.  This  theme  of  responsibility  also  relates  to  our  ecclesial  structures.  The  church,  as  a 
part  of  the  wider  society,  has  power  - and  is  therefore  responsible  - within  the  human  com- 
munity. Whether  the  church  acts  as  a peacemaker  (promoting  the  reconciliation  of  peoples)  or 
a destructive  power  (adding  still  other  divisions)  depends  on  how  faithfully  it  lives  according  to 
the  gospel,  and  the  degree  to  which  its  sacraments  and  liturgy  relate  to  its  members’  daily  lives, 
and  to  which  it  puts  its  proclaimed  words  into  practice.  The  very  division  among  Christian  com- 
munities can  add  another  element  that  divides  society. 

188.  This  dialogue  intends  to  contribute  to  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  both  our  communities, 
by  pointing  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  their  “principle  of  action”.  It  is  precisely  in  serving  God’s 
transformative  action  in  the  world  that  the  Christian  community  will  be  an  authentic  symbol  of, 
and  witness  to,  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Deepening  our  Common  Understanding  of  the  Church 

189.  Our  previous  report,  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church,  observed  that  “The  two 
concepts,  ‘the  creation  of  the  Word’  and  ‘sacrament  of  grace,’  can  in  fact  be  seen  as  expressing  the 
same  instrumental  reality  under  different  aspects,  as  complementary  to  each  other  or  as  two  sides 
of  the  same  coin.  They  can  also  become  the  poles  of  a creative  tension  between  our  churches.”100 
Can  the  theme  of  the  kingdom  lead  to  further  convergence  about  the  nature  and  mission  of  the 
church  as  creatura  verbi  and  sacramentum  gratiae ? Can  the  relationship  between  the  church  and 
the  kingdom  of  God  provide  perspectives  for  looking  at  the  issues  which  our  previous  phase  of 
dialogue  signaled  as  deserving  “further  exploration”  and  offering  “new  challenges”?101  We  conclude 
the  present  chapter  by  attempting  to  respond  to  these  questions. 

The  Church  as  Creation  of  the  Word  and  Sacrament  of  Grace  in  light  of  the  Kingdom 

190.  Considered  within  the  context  of  the  theme  of  our  current  phase  of  dialogue,  it  seems 
clear  that  each  of  these  two  expressions  conveys  something  about  the  way  in  which  the  church 
should  serve  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.  The  church  is  intimately 
related  to  the  Word  in  a double  sense.  First,  the  community  is  created  by  the  Word  of  God  as 
it  hears  and  responds  to  it.  Jesus,  the  Word  made  flesh,  proclaimed  that  the  kingdom  is  at  hand 
and  the  community  of  disciples  is  that  group  of  human  beings  which,  under  the  influence  of 
grace,  has  responded  in  faith.  Second,  this  response  of  saving  faith  impels  them,  for  their  part, 


100.  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church,  para.  113. 

101.  Ibid.,  para.  138. 
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to  proclaim  the  Word  of  salvation  and  commissions  them  to  witness  to  the  kingdom  values  that 
Jesus  taught.  In  its  mission  as  servant  to  the  kingdom,  the  church  shows  itself  to  be  the  creatura 
verbi  in  both  of  these  ways. 

191.  At  the  same  time,  the  kingdom  is  envisioned  in  Scripture  as  the  effect  of  the  powerful 
activity  of  God  through  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  history  and  beyond  history.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  human  efforts  but  of  grace  to  which  humans  are  privileged  to  respond.  To  the  extent  that  the 
church  is  an  instrument  intended  by  God  to  serve  in  bringing  about  the  kingdom,  it  must  then  be 
an  instrument  of  grace,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  sacramentum  gratiae.  The  trans- 
formation of  the  world  occurs  in  part  through  efforts  to  create  a more  just  and  peaceful  society. 
But  Christians  also  believe  that  this  transformation  is  realized  now,  in  an  anticipatory  way,  in  that 
communion  between  God  and  human  beings  which  takes  place  in  the  church,  especially  through 
the  proclamation  of  the  Word,  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  eucharist  and 
other  sacraments  or  rites.  As  sacrament  of  the  kingdom,  the  church  is  and  must  be  both  creation 
of  the  Word  and  sacrament  of  grace. 

192.  Our  exploration  of  the  patristic  literature  also  underscored  this  fact.  While  we  did  not 
uncover  patristic  writings  making  use  of  the  precise  phrases  creatura  verbi  and  sacramentum  gratiae, 
patristic  authors  do  emphatically  relate  the  church  to  the  Word  and  to  the  grace  of  God.  The  dis- 
cernment of  the  canon  of  the  Scripture,  the  massive  presence  of  commentaries  on  the  individual 
books  of  the  Bible  and  the  recourse  to  Scripture  in  doctrinal  treatises  and  magisterial  decisions 
(which,  by  rejecting  certain  heresies,  illustrated  the  need  for  the  church  to  discern  the  adequacy  of 
interpretations  of  the  Scripture)  are  all  relevant  to  the  vision  of  the  church  as  creatura  verbi.  In  this 
sense,  the  early  Christian  writers  would  certainly  have  considered  the  church  to  be  a “creation  of 
the  Word  of  God”,  even  if  they  never  used  the  expression.  In  a similar  way,  texts  from  the  patristic 
era  about  baptism,  the  eucharist  and  other  ecclesial  rites  - both  those  by  individual  authors  and, 
perhaps  even  more  significandy,  those  preserved  in  liturgical  books  - surely  are  relevant  to  the 
understanding  of  the  church  as  sacramentum  gratiae.  In  this  regard,  perhaps  no  other  patristic 
writings  are  as  impressive  as  those  “mystagogical  catecheses”,  in  which  bishops  instructed  newly 
baptized  Christians  during  the  week  after  Easter.  In  this  sense,  early  Christian  writers  would 
surely  have  considered  the  church  to  be  a “sacrament  of  grace”,  because  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  always  operating  and  constitutive  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  and  in  the  celebration 
of  these  rites.  A church  without  a strong  sacramental  celebration  of  the  gift  of  grace  could  not  be 
the  church  of  Christ  as  they  knew  it. 

193.  According  to  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church , these  are  “two  different 
concepts  for  understanding  the  church  and  the  way  in  which  it  fulfils  its  ministerial  and  instru- 
mental role,  the  first,  more  ‘Reformed,’  the  second,  more  ‘Roman  Catholic’”  (94).  Paragraph 
108  goes  on  to  state  that  the  church  is  an  instrument  “through  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  the  oversight  of  communities.”  We  can  now  affirm, 
in  light  of  our  investigation  both  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  patristic  literature,  not  only  that 
these  visions  are  mutually  informative  and  complementary  but  also  that  neither  is  fully  adequate 
without  the  other.  A “sacramental”  church  that  does  not  give  proper  place  to  the  Word  of  God 
would  be  essentially  incomplete;  a church  that  is  truly  a creation  of  the  Word  will  celebrate 
that  Word  liturgically  and  sacramentally.  If  our  churches  differ  according  to  these  two  visions, 
perhaps  it  is  less  because  either  church  is  convinced  that  the  church  is  only  creatura  verbi  or  only 
sacramentum  gratiae  and  more  because  each  tradition  has  emphasized  one  aspect  to  the  point  of 
de-emphasizing  or  neglecting  the  other.  In  such  a case,  arriving  at  full  communion  will  amount 
to  a process  in  which  each  community  recovers  the  full  scope  of  God’s  provision  for  the  life  of 
the  church.  A further  question  which  arises  at  this  point  and  which  would  need  further  explora- 
tion in  future  dialogue  is  the  relation  of  ordained  ministry  to  the  proclamation  of  the  word  and 
the  celebration  of  the  sacraments. 
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The  Church  in  Relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Eschatology 

194.  In  reflecting  upon  what  our  communities  could  say  together  about  the  way  in  which  the 
church  “fulfills  its  ministerial  and  instrumental  role,”  the  previous  dialogue  report  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  describing  the  church  as  “sacrament  of  the  kingdom  of  God.”102  Reformed  Chris- 
tians can  affirm  the  concept  of  church  as  sacrament  in  following  Calvins  teaching  about  the 
instrumental  role  of  the  church  as  our  “mother  in  faith”.103  In  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  calling 
the  church  a “sacrament”  is  based  upon  two  analogies:  that  between  the  church  and  Christ  and 
that  between  the  church  and  the  rites  of  baptism  and  eucharist.  Both  of  our  communities  affirm 
that  Christs  action  is  the  foundation  of  human  salvation;  sacraments  and  other  rites  are  vehicles 
of  the  unique  grace  of  God  mediated  ultimately  by  Christ  alone.  Just  as  Christs  life  and  ministry, 
death  and  resurrection,  are  instrumental  in  bringing  to  realization  Gods  plan  of  salvation,  so  in 
an  analogous  way  the  church  is  a “visible  sign  and  instrument  of  the  unique  mediation  [of  Christ] 
across  time  and  space. ...  an  instrument  in  Christ’s  hands. . ..  entirely  dependent  on  the  Lord, just 
like  a tool  in  the  hand  of  a worker.”104  When  Reformed  Christians  traditionally  considered  any 
role  of  the  church  in  mediating  Christs  salvation,  they  always  tried  to  safeguard  the  total  suf- 
ficiency of  his  “once  for  all”  self  offering  (cf.  Heb  7:27)  and  of  the  Spirit’s  freedom  in  graciously 
bestowing  Christ’s  benefits  upon  human  beings.  Such  radical  dependence  is  also  a major  aspect 
of  Roman  Catholic  reflection  on  the  nature  of  sacraments  and  the  analogous  application  of  the 
word  “sacrament”  to  the  church.  Complete  dependence  on  Christ  through  the  Spirit  thus  is 
acknowledged  by  our  present  dialogue.  We  note  that  an  exclusively  christological  framework 
would  not  allow  for  uncovering  and  expressing  all  that  we  can  affirm  together  about  this  theme. 
Our  present  report,  focusing  as  it  does  on  common  witness  to  the  kingdom,  led  us  inevitably  to 
consider  the  church  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  eschatology.105  Both  of  these  relations 
open  up  the  possibility  of  extending  what  we  might  now  say  together  about  the  church  as  “sacra- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

195.  The  Holy  Spirit  actualizes  Christ’s  work  of  redemption  in  the  hearts  of  individuals  by 
bringing  about  their  conversion  and  regeneration.  As  such,  the  Spirit  is  a principal  agent  in 
establishing  the  kingdom  and  in  guiding  the  church  so  that  it  can  be  a servant  of  God’s  work 
in  this  process  (chapter  I).  It  is  the  Spirit  who  plays  the  decisive  role  in  leading  believers  to  dis- 
cern what  they  should  do  to  serve  the  fuller  realization  of  the  kingdom  in  particular  situations 
(chapter  III).  Relating  the  kingdom  instrumentality  of  the  church  to  the  Holy  Spirit  allows  us 
to  acknowledge  together  a more  historical  and  dynamic  vision  of  the  church  as  “sacrament  of  the 
kingdom  of  God”.  The  Spirit  is  the  basis  both  of  the  efficacy  of  Word  and  sacrament,  and  of  the 
emerging  presence  of  the  reign  of  God.  Our  previous  report  did  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  reflect- 
ing both  the  “more  Reformed”  emphasis  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  and  the  “more  Roman 
Catholic”  appreciation  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  historical  existence  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  When  we  consider  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  kingdom,  it  becomes 
clear  that  these  two  confessional  perspectives  require  one  another  and  are  complementary  and 
mutually  informative.  The  Spirit  who  blows  freely  [...]  (cf.  John  3:8)  also  guides  and  equips  the 
community  of  faith  (cf.  John  16:13,14;  1 Cor  12:4-13).  In  bringing  about  the  kingdom,  the  Spirit 
works  in  such  a way  as  to  include  people,  both  within  and  outside  of  the  church,  making  use  of 
whatever  capacities  and  limitations  they  have. 


102.  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church,  para.  94  and  111. 

103.  “There  is  no  other  way  to  enter  into  life  unless  this  mother  conceive  us  in  her  womb,  nourish  us  at  her 
breast,  and,  lastly,  unless  she  keep  us  under  her  care  and  guidance  until,  putting  off  this  mortal  flesh,  we 
become  like  angels.”  Institute  of  the  Christian  Religion , (IV.  1.4). 

104.  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church , para.  108. 

105.  See  chapter  I,  section  1.5  and  chapter  III,  section  1 on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  chapter  I,  section  1.3  on 
eschatology. 
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196.  Our  discussion  of  the  kingdom  during  this  phase  of  Reformed- Roman  Catholic  dialogue 
also  naturally  focused  attention  upon  the  theme  of  eschatology  (chapter  I).  Our  previous  report 
noted:  “We  do  not  think  in  the  same  way  about  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  Reformed  insist  more  on  the  promise  of  a ‘not-yet’;  Catholics  underline  more  the  reality  of 
a gift  ‘already- there.”’106  The  present  dialogue  has  shown  that  both  Scripture  and  tradition  hold 
these  two  perspectives  together,  so  that  our  earlier  contrast  needs  to  be  seen  more  as  a difference  in 
accent  than  a church-dividing  opposition.  We  fully  agree  that  the  church  lives  in  an  eschatological 
perspective  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  grasp  its  identity  except  within  the  framework  of  a shared 
openness  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  history,  even  in  our  own  days.  This  requires  attending  to  the 
“signs  of  the  times”  and  to  fresh  opportunities  for  common  witness.  The  distinction  between  the 
church  and  the  kingdom  allows  for  a more  common  vision  of  history.  What  we  shall  be  has  not 
yet  fully  been  revealed  (1  John  3:2;  cf.  1 Cor  13:12).  This  means  that  the  present  age  is  still  on  the 
way  to  the  perfect  realization  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation  that  will  occur  with  the  full  coming  of  the 
kingdom.  Church  history  is  complex  and,  as  our  previous  report  noted  in  its  reflection  upon  the 
“healing  of  memories,”  can  be  interpreted  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  gives  evidence  of  inspi- 
rational continuity  with  the  Gospel,  but  it  also  includes  the  enigma  of  division  and  discontinuity. 
We  dare  to  believe  that  even  in  the  most  regrettable  moments  of  this  history  God’s  Spirit  was  at 
work  for  good  (cf.  Rom  8:28).  This  can  never  mean  that  human  failure  is  turned  into  divine  vir- 
tue. It  provides,  however,  an  appropriate  basis  for  understanding  the  nature  of  sinful  division  and 
enmity  in  the  church.  Thus  we  are  called  to  conversion  and  renewal,  receptive  to  the  ongoing  work 
in  history  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  “unifying  power  must  prove  stronger  than  all  the  separation 
that  has  occurred  through  our  human  sinfulness”.107 

197.  Through  exploring  the  theme  of  common  witness  to  the  kingdom,  Reformed  and  Catho- 
lics have  thus  been  able  to  discover  a further  fundamental  agreement  about  the  church.  We  can 
affirm  that  the  church  is  a kind  of  sacrament  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  a genuine  role  of 
mediation,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  utterly  dependent  upon  God.  Our  agreement  about  the 
church’s  dependence  upon  God  in  Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  hope  that 
we  have  also  made  some  progress  in  opening  the  way  for  greater  convergence.  By  speaking  about 
the  church  as  “sacrament  of  the  kingdom  of  God”  past  tensions  regarding  differing  convictions 
about  the  continuity,  ministry  and  order  of  the  church  through  the  ages  may  prove  to  be  comple- 
mentary and  even  creative  in  shared  reconstruction.  We  hope  that  our  articulation  of  the  church’s 
ministerial  and  instrumental  role,  in  total  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  directed  toward 
God’s  kingdom,  can  make  a contribution  to  Christian  unity  that  reaches  beyond  our  own  com- 
munities. The  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole  may  be  understood  as  participation  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  calls  and  inspires  us  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  together,  and  to 
commit  ourselves  to  one  another.  If  churches  find  new  ways  to  give  shape  to  this  mutual  support 
and  accountability,  then  we  pray  that  the  result  will  be  greater  visibility  for  the  church  as  sign  and 
instrument  of  God’s  kingdom. 

Dialogue  and  Common  Witness 

198.  Having  reflected  on  ways  in  which  this  phase  of  dialogue  has  deepened  our  common  under- 
standing of  the  church  beyond  what  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church  had  achieved 
(chapter  IV),  we  would  like  to  add  some  further  reflections  now  on  the  notion  of  common  witness 
in  its  relation  to  ecumenical  dialogue.  The  particular  content  of  this  round  of  dialogue,  and  what 
has  been  said  thus  far,  has  illustrated  how  dialogue  itself  can  be  a reconciling  experience.  If  the 
cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  call  to  bear  common  witness  to  it  animate  our  encounter, 
then  each  tradition  stands  in  the  same  challenging  place,  because  both  the  present  and  future 


106.  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church,  para.  122. 

107.  Ibid.,  para.  146. 
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dimensions  of  the  kingdom  open  us  to  God  in  a way  that  neither  of  us  can  presume  to  control.  In 
dialogue  we  can  face  such  questions  together.  Both  our  traditions  stand  before  Gods  plan  for  our 
future  with  open  hands.  Thus,  the  content  of  this  dialogue  and  our  active  common  witness  should 
contribute  to  the  renewal  of  both  communions. 

Ecumenical  Dialogue  as  Common  Witness 

199.  In  the  promotion  of  Christian  Unity,  three  interrelated  dimensions  are  commonly  identi- 
fied: prayer,  practical  cooperation  and  theological  dialogue.  While  prayer  and  practical  coopera- 
tion provide  clear  opportunities  for  common  witness,  dialogue  helps  to  clarify  the  theological 
basis  for  such  shared  prayer  and  action.  Furthermore,  ecumenical  dialogue  itself  can  be  a form 
of  common  witness. 

200.  In  authentic  dialogue  words  are  used  not  to  dominate  or  control  the  other,  but  rather  to 
build  bridges  of  understanding.  Here  the  witness  potential  of  dialogue  begins  to  emerge:  “Far 
from  encouraging  relativism,  genuine  dialogue  begins  with  an  immersion  in  ones  own  tradition 
and  a desire  to  share  its  richness  with  others  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.”108 

201.  Christians  are  called  to  “put  on  the  mind  of  Christ.”  Pauls  letter  to  the  Philippians  (2:5- 
11)  describes  the  incarnation  of  Christ  as  a “self-emptying”  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  This  text 
suggests  a profoundly  spiritual  process  which  may  be  applied  to  all  forms  of  dialogue.  There  can 
be  no  dialogue  if  either  identity  is  undervalued.  Those  who  engage  in  dialogue  must  be  prepared 
to  let  go  of  ill-conceived  notions  and  enter  into  a process  of  self-giving,  a type  of  imitation  of 
Christ  crucified.  In  light  of  the  paschal  mystery,  dialogue  purifies  its  participants  so  that  each  can 
approach  the  other  with  the  freedom  that  comes  from  taking  on  the  mind  of  Christ.  This  leads  to 
a servant  spirituality  which  is  essential  to  ongoing  dialogue,  prayer  and  practical  cooperation  in 
the  search  for  Christian  unity. 

202.  Dialogue  implies  mutuality  and  the  desire  for  reconciliation.  The  spirit  of  reconciliation 
recognizes  and  confirms  the  unique  identity  of  each  dialogue  partner.  Yet  this  does  not  imply  an 
unlimited  pluralism  or  indifference  to  doctrinal  divergence.  Rather,  in  recognising  the  identity  of 
the  other,  the  dialogue  partners  are  challenged  to  affirm  the  same  truth  expressed  in  different  or 
complementary  forms  and  to  respect  sincere  differences  where  they  occur. 

203.  Basic  to  any  dialogue  is  an  attitude  of  humility,  a readiness  to  admit  ignorance  and  fail- 
ures, a desire  for  deeper  knowledge,  and  openness  to  truth  wherever  it  is  found.  While  acknowl- 
edging that  the  fullness  of  truth  has  been  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  individual  Christians  “have 
no  guarantee  that  they  have  grasped  the  truth  fully”  and  so  there  must  be  openness  to  an  ever 
deepening  knowledge  of  that  truth.  We  agree  with  the  words  of  Pope  Paul  VI:  “In  the  last 
analysis  truth  is  not  a thing  we  possess,  but  a person  by  whom  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
possessed.  This  is  an  unending  process”  (Ecclesiam  suam , 81-82). 

Dialogue  as  a Reconciling  Experience 

204.  Our  work  and  life  together  has  resulted  in  a deeper  understanding  of  each  other’s  tradi- 
tions, including  the  way  in  which  each  tradition  handles  the  emergence  of  new  insights  and 
perspectives.  Disagreement  over  different  methodological  approaches  emerged  between  our 
two  delegations  and  also  within  them.  At  one  moment  of  challenging  and  critical  discern- 
ment, mid-way  through  our  deliberations,  we  chose  to  include  and  give  special  consideration 
to  a contextual  approach  to  the  theme  of  our  common  witness  to  the  kingdom.  This  decision 
reinforced  our  conviction  that  common  witness  to  the  kingdom  would  lead  us  to  greater  soli- 
darity with  the  poor. 

108.  “Sharing  the  Ministry  of  Reconciliation:  Statement  on  the  Orthodox-Catholic  Dialogue  and  the  Ecu- 
menical Movement.  The  North  American  Orthodox- C atholic  Theological  Consultation,  2000”.  Growing 
Consensus  II-  Church  Dialogues  in  the  United  States , 1 992-2004,  ed.  by  L.  Veliko  and  J.  Gros,  FSC.  Washing- 
ton D.C.,  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  2005, 370. 
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205.  This  contextual  approach  led  us  to  hold  our  subsequent  meetings  in  South  Africa,  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  Canada.  In  these  situations  the  challenge  to  common  witness  for  the  Reformed 
and  Roman  Catholic  is  daunting  in  at  least  two  ways.  Firsdy,  in  each  context  there  is  a history  of 
mutual  distrust  and  in  one  of  them  even  a history  of  violence  toward  each  other.  Secondly,  wit- 
ness to  the  kingdom  has  been  made  in  the  face  of  long-standing  social  evils  and  in  resistance  to 
anti-kingdom  values.  In  such  contexts  common  witness  is  costly  witness.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this 
more  contextual  approach  was  the  encounter  with  church  leaders  and  pastoral  ministers,  who  were 
living  and  witnessing  in  a courageous  manner.  Our  decision,  after  intense  and  sometimes  painful 
debate,  helped  us,  as  members  of  the  joint  commission,  to  grow  in  fellowship. 

Dialogue,  the  Healing  of  Memories  and  the  Reconciliation  of  Communities 

206.  An  openness  to  Gods  reign  rightly  characterizes  the  common  witness  of  the  Reformed 
churches  and  the  Catholic  Church  today.  Yet  the  past  continues  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  pres- 
ent. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  2000,  WARC  withdrew  its  representative  from  the  Ecumenical 
Committee  of  the  2000  Roman  Catholic  Jubilee  in  response  to  the  theological  assumptions  of  the 
Bull  of  Indiction  on  “Conditions  to  Gain  the  Indulgence  of  the  Jubilee”.  Catholic  officials  were 
startled  that  their  well-intentioned  ecumenical  invitation  was  refused  by  WARC.  Similarly,  when 
the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  issued  Dominus  Iesus,  many  Reformed  leaders  were 
startled,  hearing  in  its  use  of  the  language  of  defect  to  explain  the  difference  between  “church  in 
the  proper  sense”  and  “ecclesial  community”  a lack  of  recognition  of  the  significant  ecumenical 
progress  made  since  Vatican  II.  Since  the  dialogue  was  meeting  outside  Rome  only  three  weeks 
after  the  appearance  of  Dominus  lesus , it  was  inevitable  that  we  would  enter  into  some  frank 
exchanges.  One  of  our  members  observed  that  no  one  group  has  a monopoly  on  pain.  It  was  a sig- 
nificant moment  for  members  of  the  dialogue  when,  after  such  exchanges,  we  met  with  Pope  John 
Paul  II  and  heard  him  enunciate  again  “the  irrevocable  commitment  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
ecumenism.”  Clearly,  alongside  the  mandate  of  openness  to  God’s  future,  contemporary  dialogue 
must  include  grappling  with  the  churches’  painful  past  and  abiding  disagreements. 

207.  As  TCUC  observes  (155, 156),  new  research  and  fresh  interpretations  may  yield  altered 
perspectives  and  indicate  more  fully  something  of  the  complex  history  that  we  share.  Even  in 
those  countries  evangelized  well  after  the  Reformation,  it  is  not  possible  simply  to  overlook  the 
quarrels  and  developments  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  very  least  we  need  to  explain  why  the 
divisions  among  Christians  in  the  West  occurred  and  why  they  continue  to  exist,  and  what  rela- 
tion these  divisions  may  have  to  new  divisions  among  the  younger  churches  arising  out  of  local 
conditions.  It  seems  that  in  almost  any  context  we  will  have  occasion  to  give  some  explanation  for 
the  lack  of  visible  unity  among  Christian  churches. 

208.  Our  painful  past  continues  into  the  present  whenever  we  fail  to  speak  with  respect  about 
the  faith  of  our  sisters  and  brothers.  Our  dialogue,  thus,  requires  reviewing  language  we  have  used 
to  characterize  one  another  over  the  ages  and  even  today.  A polemical  and  often  uncharitable 
attitude  provided  the  tone  for  much  of  our  comments  about  one  another  prior  to  the  dawn  of  the 
modern  ecumenical  movement.  A principal  aim  of  dialogue  should  be  to  sift  through  our  language 
to  discern  what  assertions  have  been  due  to  a failure  in  truth  and  charity,  so  as  to  ask  pardon  of 
one  another  for  them.  Equally  important  is  the  uncovering  of  any  elements  of  truth  from  our  past 
discourses  which  we  must  repeat  to  one  another  in  love  (cf.  Eph  4:15)  even  today,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  greater  communion.  As  the  Holy  Spirit  continues  to  lead  us  into  shared  and  active  expec- 
tation of  the  kingdom,  we  may  well  find  new  ways  to  hold  each  other  in  mutual  accountability  and 
to  grow  in  reconciling  love  and  common  faith. 

209.  Dialogue  can  benefit  from  and  foster  a healing  of  memories.  For  many  Reformed,  the 
call  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  a purification  of  memory  during  the  Jubilee  Year  2000  and  his  coura- 
geous prayers  of  repentance  on  behalf  of  Catholics  have  been  encouraging.  The  recent  theological 
interpretation  of  these  actions  in  “Memory  and  Reconciliation:  the  Church  and  the  Faults  of  the 
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Past,”  by  the  Vatican’s  International  Theological  Commission  adds  significantly  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  sin  in  the  church.  Complex  and  terrible  truths  are  acknowledged,  and  prayers 
are  cited  from  both  Daniel  and  Jeremiah  confessing,  “We  have  sinned.” The  Commissions  report 
is  particularly  encouraging  in  its  careful  and  candid  investigation  of  biblical  paradigms  for  the 
confession  of  sin  by  the  whole  people  of  God.  Most  Reformed  Christians  will  agree  with  those 
whose  response  to  “Memory  and  Reconciliation”  is  that  it  will  strengthen  the  credibility  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  would  be  widespread  agreement  that  the  credibility  of  any  church 
would  be  strengthened  by  doing  something  similar.  Those  who  think  that  open  admission  of  faults 
will  damage  the  church’s  ministry,  especially  with  the  young,  seem  to  us  to  be  asking  the  church  to 
set  service  of  its  own  life  above  service  of  truth.  As  TCUC  109  states,  God’s  fidelity  in  maintaining 
the  church  is  to  do  so  also  through  “the  transfiguration  of  human  failure.” 

210.  Reconciled  communities  presuppose  reconciled  ministries.  This  issue  is  a specific  chal- 
lenge to  our  dialogue.  As  TCUC  123  notes,  from  a Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  by  breaking 
with  the  ministerial  structures  handed  down  by  tradition,  the  Reformed  “had  deeply  wounded 
the  apostolicity  of  their  churches.”  TCUC  132  later  names  word,  sacrament  and  oversight  as  the 
triple  function  of  ministry.  The  Reformed  have  this  triple  function,  exercising  the  ministry  of 
oversight  in  a conciliar  fashion.  The  common  acknowledgement  of  this  fact  could  be  an  important 
step  towards  convergence  in  our  search  for  a common  understanding  and  recognition  of  ministry. 

The  Experience  of  Unity  in  Common  Witness  Today 

211.  Our  three  narratives  reflect  varying  degrees  of  collaboration  in  common  witness.  In  Canada, 
there  has  been  a relatively  strong  and  constructive  relationship  between  the  Canadian  member 
churches  of  WARC  and  the  Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  A desire  to  give  common 
witness  to  the  kingdom  has  spawned  a network  of  inter-church  social  justice  coalitions.  However, 
the  challenges  of  facing  lawsuits  arising  from  sexual  and  physical  abuse  in  church- administered 
Indian  Residential  Schools  and  of  relating  the  Christian  Faith  to  traditional  Aboriginal  spiritual- 
ity have  tested  the  ability  of  the  historic  mission  churches  to  act  on  a common  basis. 

212.  In  the  South  African  study,  it  appears  that  the  churches  were  first  struggling  with  the 
challenge  of  apartheid  in  parallel  but  unrelated  ways.  Each  communion  had  its  own  internal  strug- 
gle and  strategy  for  public  witness.  For  instance,  there  was  not  always  agreement  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  in  regard  to  racial  policy.  For  the  Reformed,  internal  theological  struggles 
over  election  and  the  providential  significance  of  the  different  races  seem  to  have  dominated. 
Nevertheless,  despite  such  differences,  there  was  widespread  cooperation  across  confessional  lines 
in  strenuous  resistance  to  the  ideology  of  apartheid.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  witness  of  individual 
pastoral  and  lay  leaders  outran  official  deliberations  and  actions. 

213.  In  Northern  Ireland  official  collaboration  between  the  churches  seemed  more  evident. 
Church  leaders  knew  one  another  personally  and  had  clearly  borne  one  another’s  burdens.  Even 
so,  they  told  us  that  one  of  the  things  they  had  learned  in  their  shared  leadership  was  the  impor- 
tance of  discernment  - discerning  just  when  and  where  to  intervene  with  public  expressions  of 
unity  without  jeopardizing  their  credibility.  Again  we  heard  deeply  moving  accounts  of  the  coura- 
geous commitment  to  reconciled  relationships  on  the  part  of  local  pastoral  and  lay  leaders. 

214.  In  situations  of  costly  witness,  as  in  South  Africa  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  pastoral  and 
lay  leaders  who  offer  this  witness  often  find  themselves  experiencing  exceptional  forms  of  unity. 
When  martyria  (witness)  entails  possible  martyrdom  (suffering  for  Christ  and  kingdom),  confes- 
sional or  denominational  differences  are  relativized  and  put  more  into  the  background.  In  South 
Africa,  the  “grass-roots”  witness  of  black,  coloured  and  white  Reformed  and  Catholic  Christians 
against  apartheid  was  nurtured  and  sustained  by  common  prayer.  Such  sharing  underscored  for 
those  involved  the  eschatological  presence  of  the  kingdom. 

215.  In  Northern  Ireland,  we  heard  about  several  examples  of  courageous  witness.  In  the  con- 
text of  our  Reformed-Catholic  dialogue,  we  looked  in  particular  at  the  work  of  the  Corrymeela 
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Centre  for  Reconciliation,  founded  by  Presbyterian  minister,  the  Reverend  Ray  Davey.  Its  central 
purpose  is  to  enable  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  adults  and  children  from  Belfast’s  segregated 
neighbourhoods  to  meet  each  other  and  to  learn,  pray  and  play  together.  Davey  was  subsequently 
to  receive  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  Pontifical  University  of  Maynooth,  on  the  first  occasion 
in  its  history  when  a Protestant  minister  was  so  honoured.  The  citation  for  this  honorary  degree 
was  given  by  Bishop  Anthony  Farquhar,  co-Chair  of  our  dialogue  and  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  the  diocese  in  which  the  Corrymeela  Centre  is  located.  In  his  cita- 
tion, Bishop  Farquhar  aptly  quoted  Irish  poet  Seamus  Heaney: 

History  says  Don’t  hope 
On  this  side  of  the  grave 
But,  then,  once  in  a lifetime 
The  longed-for  tidal  wave 
Of  justice  can  rise  up 
And  hope  and  history  rhyme. 

216.  In  the  time  of  persecution  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a new  convert  gave  his  or  her  life  in  martyria  before  being  baptized.  That  individual’s 
death  was  regarded  as  a “baptism  in  blood.”  If  there  is  a baptism  in  blood,  is  there  not  also  full 
communion  in  shedding  one’s  blood  for  the  faith?  Indeed,  in  the  encyclical  Ut  unum  sint  (84),  the 
late  Pope  John  Paul  II  wrote: 

I have  already  remarked,  and  with  deep  joy,  how  an  imperfect  but  real  communion  is  preserved  and  is 
growing  at  many  levels  of  ecclesial  life.  I now  add  that  this  communion  is  already  perfect  in  what  we  all 
consider  the  highest  point  of  the  life  of  grace,  martyria  unto  death,  the  truest  communion  possible  with 
Christ  who  shed  his  Blood,  and  by  that  sacrifice  brings  nearer  those  who  were  once  far  off  (cf.  Eph  2:13). 

217.  The  unity  in  common  witness  that  most  of  us  experience  is  far  from  that  of  giving  up 
our  fives.  Yet  all  of  us  are  able  to  give  our  energy  and  hope  in  ecumenical  service  of  the  kingdom. 
Whether  in  shared  advocacy  against  homelessness  or  serving  in  a soup  kitchen,  whether  through 
inter-church  parish  covenants  or  collaborative  inter-religious  dialogue,  there  are  privileged  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholic  Christians  to  engage  in  common  witness  today  and 
to  experience  both  breakthroughs  in  understanding  and  joy  in  service  of  the  kingdom. 

Seeking  Greater  Common  Witness  Today 

218.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  a symbol  of  a universal  community  ordered  according  to  the  will 
of  God  so  that  fullness  of  fife  and  right  relationships  abound  for  all.  In  Christian  theology,  the 
church  is  a sacrament  of  the  kingdom  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  inauguration  of  such  fullness 
and  such  right  relations  in  the  community  of  believers  gathered  together  in  faith,  hope  and  love. 
While  both  WARC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  global  bodies,  the  fact  that  such  mul- 
tiple Christian  world  communions  exist  in  separation  can  be  a challenge  to  the  catholicity  that 
is  a mark  of  the  church.  Churches  separated  or  divided  contradict  the  symbol  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  a universal  community  of  fullness  of  fife  and  right  relations.  This  also  means  that  the  ability 
of  the  church  actually  to  function  as  a sacrament  of  the  kingdom  is  limited.  As  long  as  there  are 
unresolved  denominational  divisions,  witness  to  the  universal  character  of  the  kingdom  is  compro- 
mised. So  too,  our  commitment  not  only  to  resolve  doctrinal  differences  through  dialogue,  but  also 
to  achieve  a greater  degree  of  common  witness  is  a vital  contribution  to  ecumenism. 

219.  The  symbolic  and  transformative  power  of  the  kingdom  is  compromised  when  divisions 
exist  within  any  individual  church.  Communities  of  faith  give  a counter-witness  when  they 
support  a status  quo  characterized  by  an  ideological  interpretation  of  cultures,  race  relations  and 
creedal  difference  that  is  in  opposition  to  the  gospel.  Conviction  about  the  need  to  act  justly  and 
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to  show  mercy  (Micah  6:8)  in  such  situations  can  vary  significantly  in  both  the  civil  community 
and  among  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Reformed  churches.  In  Northern 
Ireland,  Christians  had  difficulty  resisting  the  continuing  appeal  to  adversarial  religious  senti- 
ment, rooted  in  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  conflicts.  In  Canada,  church  members  are 
tempted  to  downplay  the  mandate  of  justice  for  the  First  Nations  since  it  involves  the  pay- 
ment of  reparations  for  past  abuse  by  both  government  and  the  churches,  and  the  resolution  of 
longstanding  unresolved  land  claims  and  treaty  rights.  In  South  Africa,  the  theological  struggle 
over  the  ideology  of  the  separation  of  races  is  well  known.  These  instances  raise  the  question, 
within  each  communion,  of  where  authentic  witness  to  the  kingdom  is  to  be  found.  Our  three 
narratives  provide  evidence  that  each  communion  has  an  ongoing  challenge  in  achieving  greater 
common  witness  within  its  own  house. 

220.  One  of  the  clear  recognitions  of  this  Catholic-Reformed  dialogue  is  that  our  common 
witness  must  focus  on  sharing  signs  of  the  kingdom  with  the  poor.  Biblical  images  of  the  kingdom 
evoke  a celebratory  vision  in  which  those  excluded  from  the  circle  of  acceptance  and  wellbeing 
finally  arrive  at  the  banqueting  table.  Those  whose  common  witness  is  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
will  learn  to  “wash  the  feet  of  the  poor”  through  advocacy,  service  and  personal  encounter.  In  such 
ways  all  of  us  may  catch  glimpses  of  the  world  God  intends  and  thus  find  hope  renewed.  Our  two 
communions  already  share  a common  commitment  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  poor  as  a privileged 
source  for  discerning  the  demands  of  God’s  kingdom.  It  is  our  conviction  that  the  two  commu- 
nions need  to  accentuate  this  commitment. 

221.  In  its  concluding  chapter,  “The  Way  Forward,”  TCUC  presents  an  appealing  invitation. 
Rather  than  opposing  each  other  or  even  simply  living  side  by  side,  our  two  communions  “should 
live  for  each  other  in  order  to  be  witnesses  to  Christ”  (149).  TCUC  157  explains  that  “living  for 
each  other”  means  “bearing  common  witness”  and  making  every  effort  to  speak  jointly  to  our 
contemporaries  about  “Christ’s  message  of  salvation.”  In  this  invitation  to  live  for  each  other,  we 
sense  a kingdom  summons  to  pray  for  each  other,  and  to  receive  as  our  own  concern  the  wellbe- 
ing and  faithfulness  of  the  other.  In  undertaking  such  mutual  care,  our  common  witness  might 
be  a persuasive  sign  for  other  Christian  communions.  Perhaps  the  unbelieving  around  us  would 
be  compelled  again  to  exclaim,  “How  these  Christians  love  one  another!”  Dare  we  consider  truly 
“living  for  each  other?” 

Unity  in  Faith  and  Action 

222.  We  believe  that  in  dialogue  and  in  common  witness  we  must  aim  at  a unity  which  embraces 
both  orthopraxis  and  orthodoxy,  a unity  that  is  shaped  and  tested  by  the  symbolic  and  transform- 
ing power  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

223.  Orthodoxy,  understood  as  a concern  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  is  important  since  it 
represents  a decisive  commitment  to  the  apostolic  faith.  In  ecumenical  dialogue  it  involves  dis- 
cerning the  degree  to  which  we  share  the  same  understanding  of  the  faith.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
contemporary  questions  of  right  practice  (orthopraxis),  involving  personal  and  social  morality,  can 
be  just  as  divisive  and  contested  as  were  the  doctrinal  and  liturgical  disputes  of  the  Reformation 
period.  However,  to  imagine  that  we  could  leave  questions  of  orthodoxy  - divergences  in  worship 
and  doctrine  - in  the  shadows  of  the  sixteenth  century  would  be  a form  of  denial.  Such  questions 
need  to  be  faced  with  the  openness  of  those  who  already  belong  to  each  other  through  baptism 
into  Christ.  Even  when  we  cannot  agree  on  what  is  essential  and  non-essential  to  the  faith  (e.g. 
episcopal  succession,  the  Petrine  ministry,  ordination  as  appropriate  for  both  sexes),  respecting 
each  other’s  views  would  better  represent  “living  for  each  other”  than  drawing  lines  in  the  sand.  If 
we  can  each  affirm  that  the  church  is  a kind  of  sacrament  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (see  chapter  IV, 
para.  197),  let  this  be  the  basis  of  our  dealings  with  one  another. 

224.  One  of  the  tests  of  orthodoxy  is  orthopraxis,  understood  as  the  truthful  practice  of  the  val- 
ues of  the  Gospel.  This  has  to  be  the  way  we  act  towards  each  other:  “By  their  fruit  you  will  know 
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them”  (Matt.  7:20).  Mere  declarations  of  intent  to  live  for  each  other  will  not  suffice;  we  need  to 
hear  in  each  others  official  teaching  and  public  communication  a consistent  tone  of  loving  respect, 
even  when  critical  or  admonitory  observations  are  being  offered.  Our  prayer:  “Thy  kingdom  come” 
is  the  hope  for  the  arrival  of  concrete  conditions  in  which  humans  find  right  relationships  with 
each  other  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  loving  God. 

Conclusion 

225.  The  period  in  which  this  third  phase  of  dialogue  has  taken  place  was  quite  unique  in  that 
we  passed  from  one  century  to  another,  and  from  one  millennium  to  another.  During  this 
period,  significant  events  have  taken  place  in  which  the  new  relationship  between  Reformed  and 
Catholic,  which  began  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  has  been  greatly  enhanced. 
At  the  same  time,  signs  of  the  divisions  which  have  kept  us  apart  since  the  sixteenth  century 
have  been  seen  and  felt. 

226.  The  new  relationship  has  been  evident  in  the  consistent  invitations  by  the  World  Alli- 
ance of  Reformed  Churches  (WARC)  to  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 
(PCPCU)  to  send  a representative  to  its  Executive  Committee  and  General  Council  meetings,  as 
well  as  to  various  consultations  it  has  organized.  Reciprocally,  there  have  been  invitations  by  the 
Holy  See  to  WARC.  The  Affiance  has  accepted  various  invitations:  to  participate  in  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Commission  of  the  Planning  Committee  for  the  Great  Jubilee  2000;  to  join  Pope  John  Paul  II 
and  other  Christian  leaders  in  the  Ecumenical  Service  in  Rome  just  after  the  closing  of  the  Holy 
Year  in  2001;  and  to  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Peace  in  Assisi  on  January  24, 2002.  Inviting  each  other 
to  such  significant  events  enhances  our  developing  relationship.  It  demonstrates  unambiguously 
our  commitment  to  acknowledge  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  even  if  there  are  stiff 
serious  divergences  in  our  understanding  of  faith  to  be  resolved. 

227.  Painful  signs  of  our  continuing  division  have  also  occurred  during  these  years  of  dia- 
logue. During  the  Jubilee  Year  2000,  WARC  chose  not  to  accept  invitations  by  the  Holy  See  to 
participate  in  some  ecumenical  events  organized  for  the  Jubilee  Year  because  of  the  associated 
tradition  of  indulgences,  a cause  of  considerable  dispute  in  the  sixteenth  century.  However,  shortly 
afterwards,  at  the  invitation  of  the  PCPCU,  Reformed  and  Catholics,  along  with  representatives 
from  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  addressed  the  question  of  indulgences  for  the  first  time  at  a 
symposium.  Clearly,  ongoing  differences  call  for  ongoing  dialogue. 

228.  During  this  third  phase  of  dialogue,  both  Catholics  and  Reformed  made  extraordinary 
gestures  related  to  a healing  of  memories,  even  if  in  quite  different  ways.  During  the  Jubilee  Year, 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  First  Sunday  of  Lent  2000,  a day  which  has  become  known 
as  “the  Day  of  Pardon”,  called  upon  the  Catholic  Church  to  look  back  over  the  millennium  just 
closing  and  to  ask  God  for  forgiveness  of  sins  committed  against  unity.  While  no  particular  his- 
torical instance  was  mentioned,  it  clearly  included  any  type  of  wrongdoing  towards  the  Reformed, 
either  in  the  distant  past  or  in  more  recent  times.  Within  the  WARC  family,  two  member  churches 
decided  to  address  specific  anti-Catholic  statements  in  their  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
confessions  of  faith,  and  made  it  clear  in  an  official  way  that  these  harsh  historical  statements  do 
not  represent  their  views  on  the  Catholic  Church  today,  even  if  there  are  stiff  serious  disagree- 
ments between  us  on  related  doctrinal  issues. 

229.  Thankfully,  theological  dialogue  is  the  instrument  we  use  today  to  resolve  such  differ- 
ences. We  have  travelled  a long  way  together.  In  this  third  phase  of  dialogue  just  completed  we 
have  explored  the  biblical  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  have  been  able  to  say  much  together. 
First,  the  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  been  treated  in  a variety  of  ecumenical  dialogues 
(cf.  Appendix),  and  we  have  made  use  of  these  materials.  At  the  same  time  the  systematic  treat- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  presented  here  makes  a further  ecumenical  contribution  by  trac- 
ing this  notion  from  its  biblical  roots,  through  stages  of  church  history,  with  the  goal  of  helping 
the  partners  move  towards  a common  understanding  of  the  church.  Thus,  our  treatment  of  the 
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biblical  concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  followed  by  an  exploration  of  the  distinctive  visions  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  relation  to  the  church  found  in  patristic  literature.  The  biblical  and 
patristic  insights,  in  turn,  form  the  background  for  a discussion  of  the  specific  emphases  given  to 
this  notion  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  afterwards  in  our  respective  Reformed  and  Catholic  tradi- 
tions. In  this  process  we  have  discovered  converging  theological  perspectives  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  relationship  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  church. 

230.  Second,  in  exploring  the  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  kept  before  us  two  challenges 
of  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church',  those  of  building  upon  ecclesiological  develop- 
ments already  achieved,  and  of  extending  our  efforts  of  common  witness.  In  regard  to  the  first,  we 
have  been  able  to  deepen  important  convergences  concerning  the  nature  of  the  church  claimed 
by  TCUC  precisely  because  we  can  now  position  those  insights  in  the  broader,  more  dynamic 
continuum  required  by  our  exploration  of  the  kingdom  of  God  - e.g.  the  biblical,  patristic,  and 
more  recent  theological  perspectives,  including  the  results  of  ecumenical  dialogues.  Thus,  the  con- 
vergence described  in  TCUC  between  the  notions  of  the  church  as  creation  of  the  word  ( creatura 
verbi,  emphasised  by  Reformed),  and  as  sacrament  of  grace  {sacramentum  gratiae , emphasised  by 
Catholics),  though  rooted  in  biblical  thought,  was  presented  in  a contemporary  theological  analy- 
sis. The  present  report  deepens  this  convergence  in  two  ways.  First,  it  illustrates  that  both  concepts 
are  integral  to  the  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  should  serve  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  this  world.  Second,  our  exploration  of  the  patristic  material  illustrated  that  the 
themes  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  grace  of  God  were  of  great  significance  in  the  ecclesiological 
reflection  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  even  if  they  did  not  use  the  specific  terminology  used 
later  in  TCUC.  Those  writers  certainly  would  have  considered  the  church  to  be  both  a creation 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  a sacrament  of  grace.  Both  factors  help  us  affirm  that  neither  of  these 
visions  of  the  church  can  wholly  exclude  the  other,  but  are  mutually  dependent.  Both  are  basic  to 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  church. 

231.  The  same  dynamic  framework  of  our  reflection  on  the  kingdom  of  God  also  suggests 
ways  of  going  further  on  another  TCUC  suggestion:  that  we  might  be  able,  together,  to  describe 
the  church  as  “sacrament  of  the  kingdom  of  God,”  (111)  and,  thus,  say  more,  together,  about  the 
role  of  the  church  in  mediating  Christs  salvation.  This  is  because  the  notion  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  requires  a more  explicit  recognition  of  its  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  its  eschatologi- 
cal dimension.  In  TCUC,  the  Catholic  understanding  of  the  church  as  sacrament  is  based  on  two 
analogies:  that  between  Christ  and  the  church,  and  that  between  the  church  and  sacramental  rites. 
It  was  strongly  christological,  though  not  lacking  reference  to  the  role  of  the  Spirit.  But  since  the 
activity  of  the  Spirit  is  the  basis  both  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  and  of  the  spread  of  the 
reign  of  God,  the  perspective  of  the  kingdom  and  its  particular  reference  to  the  Spirit  allows  both 
Reformed  and  Catholics  to  acknowledge,  even  further,  the  radical  dependence  of  human  beings 
upon  God.  This  dependence  is  implied  in  the  description  of  the  church  as  a sacrament  of  the 
kingdom.  Also,  the  distinction  we  make  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  church  is  rooted  in 
an  eschatological  understanding  of  the  church,  which  is  related  to,  witnesses  to  and  moves  toward 
its  fulfillment  in  the  kingdom.  This  reflects  both  the  Reformed  insistence  on  the  promise  of  a “not 
yet”  and  the  Catholic  insistence  of  a gift  “already  there”  (TCUC  122).  Here  again,  our  reflection 
fosters  the  description  of  the  church  as  “sacrament  of  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

232.  In  regard  to  common  witness,  we  have  taken  seriously  the  dynamics  and  challenges  of 
particular  contexts  in  which  Christians  have  sought  to  live  the  values  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
experience  of  Christians  in  the  local  settings,  as  described  by  the  three  narratives  in  chapter  II,  has 
underlined  some  important  lessons. The  narratives  illustrated,  for  example,  the  growing  significance 
of  ecumenical  relations  between  Reformed  and  Catholics.  As  each  showed,  although  Reformed 
and  Catholics  began  separately  to  bring  kingdom  values  into  the  difficult  problems  faced  in  their 
contexts,  eventually  both  moved  towards  witnessing  together.  Each  illustrated,  too,  the  way  the 
universal  expression  of  the  church  made  an  impact  on  the  local  church  and  vice-versa,  and  the 
importance  of  the  interrelationship  of  these  two  aspects  of  the  church.  Furthermore,  in  light  of 
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these  narratives,  we  explored  together  for  the  first  time  in  Reformed- Catholic  international  dia- 
logue factors  involved  in  interpreting  Christian  experience,  that  is,  the  theological  dimensions  of 
discerning  Gods  will  for  decision  making  in  service  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  These  include  the  role 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  common  sources  of  discernment,  differences  between  Reformed  and  Catholics 
in  the  use  of  these  sources,  different  patterns  of  discernment  and  the  functioning  of  these  pat- 
terns in  ecumenical  collaboration,  and  the  possibilities  of  common  discernment  and  witness.  As 
ethical  and  moral  issues  in  our  modern  world  raise  challenges  for  human  behaviour,  and  become 
more  central  and  intense  in  ecumenical  relations,  the  insights  about  discernment  gathered  here 
are  offered  as  one  contribution  to  the  dialogue  on  these  vital  questions  that  concern  all  Christians. 
These  insights  can  assist  Reformed  and  Catholics  in  their  efforts  at  common  witness. 

233.  Finally,  the  process  of  introducing  these  narratives  into  our  dialogue  has  as  such  helped 
us  to  understand  better  the  various  methods  of  dialogue  within  the  ecumenical  movement.  Relat- 
ing our  theological  discussions  to  the  experiences  of  Christians  in  local  settings  has  helped  us  to 
“hear  what  the  Spirit  says  to  the  churches”  (cf.  Rev  2 and  3).  As  we  have  seen  in  the  narratives  (cf. 
chapter  II),  common  witness  to  the  kingdom  by  Catholic  and  Reformed  people  is  happening  in 
various  places  all  over  the  world.  This  common  witness,  this  coming  together  around  events  and 
issues  and  ideals  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  concrete  lives  of  human  communities,  happens  in  spite 
of  the  historic  issues  that  continue  to  divide  us.  We  note  that  this  common  witness  is  one  way  in 
which  mutual  respect,  trust,  and  affection  grows  between  our  communions,  making  life  between 
us  spiritually  richer,  and  nurturing  our  sense  of  mutual  belonging.  We  rejoice  in  this  common  wit- 
ness, to  the  shared  faith  that  underlies  it,  to  the  sense  of  new  possibilities  it  nurtures  in  our  com- 
munions and  the  contribution  that  it  makes  to  the  fullness  of  unity  that  we  seek. 

234.  Dialogue,  healing  of  memories,  efforts  at  common  witness  - all  of  these  are  a continuing 
challenge  for  us  to  deepen  the  developing  relationship  between  us,  a relationship  grounded  in  our 
one  baptism  in  Christ.  It  is  part  of  our  common  understanding  that  we  are  involved  in  the  one 
ecumenical  movement,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A new  century  and  a new  mil- 
lennium are  additional  reasons  for  us  to  distance  ourselves  even  further  from  the  conflicts  of  the 
past,  and  to  face  the  future  with  an  uncompromising  commitment  to  continuing  reconciliation. 
Eventually  this  could  and  should  help  our  fellow  Christians  in  both  our  communities  to  live  up  to 
the  standards  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

235.  For  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  this  dialogue  and  for  the  efforts  made  and  for  whatever 
degree  of  success  we  are  able  to  claim,  we  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  prayed  that 
his  disciples  “may  all  be  one”  (John  17:21)  and  who  taught  his  disciples  to  pray:  Thy  Kingdom  come! 

Appendix:  The  Theme  of  Kingdom  of  God 
in  International  Ecumenical  Dialogue 


Introduction 

At  first  glance,  the  concept  of  “kingdom  of  God”  has  not  been  of  particular  concern  in  the  inter- 
national bilateral  dialogues.  Only  the  1984  Anglican/Reformed  Dialogue  on  God’s  Reign  and  Our 
Unity  has  explicitly  addressed  this  topic.  Yet,  there  are  significant  references  to  the  “kingdom  of 
God”  in  several  of  these  dialogues,  and  three  of  them  include  major  discussions  of  the  theme  in 
their  dialogue  reports.109  In  multilateral  dialogue,  especially  in  various  World  Council  of  Churches 
(WCC)  conferences,  the  concept  of  “kingdom  of  God”  has  frequently  been  used  to  critique  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  church  and  society.  For  the  WCC’s  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  the 
concept  of  “kingdom  of  God”  has  provided  a context  for  integrating  the  theological  search  for  the 
unity  of  the  church  with  social  justice  concerns  for  renewal  of  the  human  community.  Its  study 

109.  Reformed/Roman  Catholic,  The  Presence  of  Christ  in  Church  and  World  (1977),  43-66;  Lutheran/Roman 
Catholic,  Church  and  Justification  (1993),  11-31;  Pentecostal/Reformed,  Word  and  Spirit,  Church  and  World 
(2000),  74-95. 
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document,  Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  the  Human  Community , 
was  published  in  1990.  In  addition  to  basic  affirmations  about  the  kingdom  or  reign  of  God,  these 
dialogues  explore  relations  between  kingdom  and  church,  kingdom  and  world/ creation,  and  the 
implications  of  the  kingdom  of  God  for  relations  between  church  and  world/creation. 

Basic  Affirmations 

In  several  of  the  dialogues  members  affirm  their  belief  in  the  kingdom  of  God  as  an  eschatological 
hope,  the  consummation  of  Gods  purpose  for  the  created  world.110  The  historical  mission  of  Jesus 
is  to  announce  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  or  reign  of  God,  to  embody  it  in  word  and  deed,  and 
to  inaugurate  it  in  his  cross  and  resurrection.* * 111 

The  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  the  pledge  and  first  instalment  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  empowers  the  fulfilment  of  Gods  kingdom  of  which  Christ  is  the  first-fruit.112 
Christians  are  called  to  proclaim  and  participate  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  hold  eschatology 
as  a context  for  understanding  mission  means  that  the  ultimate  demands  of  Gods  perfect  reign 
continue  to  confront  Christians  and  the  churches  with  the  challenge  of  obedience.113 

Kingdom  and  Church 

Kingdom  and  church  are  integrally  related.  In  Christ,  the  church  is  called  to  be  a sign,  instru- 
ment and  foretaste  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  What  Christ  achieved  through  his  cross  and  resur- 
rection is  communicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  church.114  Specifically,  the  church 
as  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  to  proclaim  and  prefigure  the  kingdom  of  God 
by  announcing  the  gospel  to  the  world  and  by  being  built  up  as  the  body  of  Christ.  The  church 
is  to  serve  the  kingdom,  rather  than  be  self-serving  or  an  end  in  itself.  In  fulfilling  this  vocation 
the  church  is  called  to  follow  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  suffering  servant.  Just  as  the  reign  of 
God  redeems  the  lost,  so  too  it  calls  those  who  are  saved  to  solidarity  with  the  lost,  and  prepares 


110.  Pentecostal/Reformed,  Word  and  Spirit , Church  and  World  (2000),  77,  78;  Anglican/Roman  Catholic, 

Salvation  and  the  Church  (1986),  30,  Church  as  Communion  (1990),  45;  Baptist/Roman  Catholic,  Sum- 
mons to  Witness  to  Christ  in  Todays  World  (1988),  19;  Disciples/Roman  Catholic,  The  Church  as  Commu- 
nion in  Christ  1992),  21;  Evangelical/Roman  Catholic,  Dialogue  on  Mission  (1984),  2.1;  Lutheran/Roman 
Catholic,  Church  and  Justification  (1993),  11,  24,  25,  75,  243,  302-308;  Methodist/Roman  Catholic,  The 
Apostolic  Tradition  (1991),  32;  Anglican/Lutheran,  Episcope  (1987),  24, 31,  70,  The  Diaconate  as  Ecumenical 
Opportunity  (1995),  16, 18;  Anglican/Methodist,  Sharing  in  the  Apostolic  Community  (1996),  15;  Adventist/ 
Lutheran  Report  of  the  Bilateral  Conversation  (1998),  III.23;  Old  Catholic/Eastern  Orthodox,  Soteriology 
(1983),  7,  Eschatology  (1987),  1.2. 

111.  Evangehcal/Roman  Catholic,  Dialogue  on  Mission  (1984),  5.3;  Anglican/Roman  Catholic,  Salvation  and 
the  Church  (1986),  26;  Lutheran/Roman  Catholic,  Church  and Justification  (1993),  11, 27;  Methodist/Roman 
Catholic,  The  Word  of  Life:  A Statement  on  Revelation  and  Faith  (1996),  17;  Anglican/Lutheran,  The  Diaconate 
as  Ecumenical  Opportunity  (1995),  10, 13. 

112.  Lutheran/Reformed,  Toward  Church  Fellowship  (1989),  18;  Pentecostal/Reformed,  Word  and  Spirit, 
Church  and  World  (2000),  78,  79;  Anglican/Roman  Catholic,  Windsor  Statement  (1971),  11,  Life  in  Christ: 
Morals,  Communion  and  the  Church  (1993),  19;  Methodist/Roman  Catholic,  Honolulu  Report  (1981),  22,  The 
Apostolic  Tradition  (1991),  32;  Eastern  Orthodox/Roman  Catholic,  The  Sacrament  of  Order  in  the  Sacramental 
Structure  of  the  Church  (1988),  10;  Old  Catholic/Eastern  Orthodox,  Eschatology  (1987),  1.2. 

113.  Pentecostal/Reformed,  Word  and  Spirit,  Church  and  World  (2000),  81;  Anglican/Roman  Catholic,  Life  in 
Christ:  Morals,  Communion  and  the  Church  (1993),  24;  Disciples/Roman  Catholic,  Report  (“Apostolicity  and 
Catholicity  in  the  Visible  Unity  of  the  Church”)  1981,  VILb;  Methodist/Roman  Catholic,  The  Word  of  Life: 
A Statement  on  Revelation  and  Faith  (1996),  17. 

114.  Anglican/Reformed,  God's  Reign  and  Our  Unity  (1984),  15;  Baptist/Reformed,  Report  (1987),  30;  Angli- 
can/Roman  Catholic,  Final  Report  (1981),  7,  Salvation  and  the  Church  (1986),  30,  Life  in  Christ:  Morals, 
Communion  and  the  Church  (1993),  97;  Anglican/Lutheran,  Pullach  Report  (1972),  60,  Episcope  (1987),  25,  The 
Diaconate  as  Ecumenical  Opportunity  (1995),  16. 
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them  to  accept  persecutions,  slanders  and  sufferings  for  righteousness’  sake.  This  is  a sign  of 
God’s  choice  of  the  way  of  the  cross  to  save  the  world.115 

The  church  owes  its  origin  not  to  a single  isolated  act  but  to  the  totality  of  the  Christ-event 
starting  from  the  election  of  the  people  of  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  blessing  God  promised 
to  Abraham  has  its  climax  in  the  promise  of  blessing  for  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  The  ministry 
of  Jesus  was  addressed  to  a people,  so  that  the  first  persons  who  heard  and  accepted  the  procla- 
mation of  the  kingdom  were  already  oriented  to  one  another  by  their  relationship  within  Israel. 
Jesus’  disciples  become  personal  witnesses  to  the  nearness  of  the  reign  of  God.  They  are  to  leave 
everything  and  follow  him.116 

The  church  is  the  dawning  and  the  instrument  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  reality  of  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  especially  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
word  of  God,  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  experience  of  a reconciled  community 
of  sisters  and  brothers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  interim  nature  of  all  words  and  signs  in 
which  salvation  is  imparted  as  well  as  the  empirical  inadequacy  in  preaching,  worship  and  the 
serving  community.117  Until  the  kingdom  is  realized  in  fullness,  the  church  is  marked  by  human 
limitation  and  imperfection,  always  remembering  its  “provisional”  nature.118  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
the  inadequacies  of  the  churches  as  they  actually  exist,  the  reality  of  their  character  as  signs  of 
the  eschatological  rule  of  God  is  to  be  highlighted.  The  whole  church  of  God,  in  every  place  and 
time,  is  a sacrament  of  the  kingdom.119 

The  sacraments  which  are  celebrated  in  the  church  proclaim  and  prefigure  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Baptism  initiates  new  life  and  participation  in  the  community  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  cel- 
ebration of  the  Eucharist  prefigures  and  provides  a foretaste  of  the  messianic  banquet.  It  opens 
up  the  vision  of  the  divine  rule  which  has  been  promised  as  the  final  renewal  of  creation,  and  is  a 
foretaste  of  it.  Signs  of  this  renewal  are  present  in  the  world  wherever  the  grace  of  God  is  manifest 
and  human  beings  work  for  justice,  love  and  peace.120 

The  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  eschatological  people  of  God  is  constituted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  a diversity  of  gifts  and  ministries.  Among  those  gifts,  a ministry  of  episcope  is 
necessary  to  express  and  safeguard  the  unity  of  the  body.  Every  church  needs  this  ministry  in  some 
form  in  order  to  be  the  church  of  God.121 

In  Christ  the  victory  of  the  reign  of  God  over  the  powers  of  sin  and  death  has  begun.  Thus, 
the  leadership  ministry  of  Christ  is  not  like  the  leadership  in  the  world  of  sin  and  death  but  has  a 
character  and  quality  determined  by  Christ’s  way  of  being  in  and  for  the  world.122  Living  accord- 


115.  Baptist/Reformed,  Report  (1977),  30;  Pentecostal/Reformed,  Word  and  Spirit,  Church  and  World  (2000), 
79;  Anglican/Roman  Catholic,  Salvation  and  the  Church  (1986),  26;  Lutheran/Roman  Catholic,  Church  and 
Justification  (1993),  22. 

116.  Lutheran/Roman  Catholic,  Church  and Justification  (1993),  11-24;  Methodist/Roman  Catholic,  Towards 
a Statement  on  the  Church  (1986),  1.2. 

117.  Lutheran/Roman  Catholic,  Church  and  Justification  (1993),  307. 

118.  Anglican/Reformed,  God's  Reign  and  Our  Unity  (1984),  18,  30,  35;  Baptist/Reformed,  Report  (1977), 
30;  Lutheran/Roman  Catholic,  Church  and  Justification  (1993),  73,  307;  Anglican/Methodist,  Sharing  in  the 
Apostolic  Community  (1996),  25. 

119.  Lutheran/Roman  Catholic,  Church  and  Justification  (1993),  303,  305;  Methodist/Roman  Catholic, 
Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (1986),  1.8;  Eastern  Orthodox/Roman  Catholic,  The  Sacrament  of  Order 
in  the  Sacramental  Structure  of  the  Church  (1988),  22;  Reformed/Roman  Catholic,  Towards  a Common  Under- 
standing of  the  Church  (1990),  111. 

120.  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Lima  Report  (1982),  “Baptism”,  2,  3,  7,  “Eucharist”,  1,  22,  “Minis- 
try”, 4;  Anglican/Roman  Catholic,  Windsor  Statement  (1971),  4,  Church  as  Communion  (1990),  11;  Disciples/ 
Reformed,  No  Doctrinal  Obstacles  (1987),  12;  Lutheran/Roman  Catholic,  The  Eucharist  (1978),  43,  Church  and 
Justification  (1993),  66-71;  Anglican/Lutheran,  Diaconate  as  Ecumenical  Opportunity  (1995),  18. 

121.  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Lima  Report  (1982),  “Ministry”,  23. 

122.  AngHcan/Lutheran,  The  Diaconate  as  Ecumenical  Opportunity  (1995),  10;  Commission  on  Faith  and 
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ing  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit,  members  of  the  church  share  a responsibility  for  discerning  the  action 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  contemporary  world,  for  shaping  a truly  human  response,  and  for  resolving  the 
ensuing  moral  perplexities  with  integrity  and  fidelity  to  the  gospel.123 

Kingdom  and  World/Creation 

In  the  reign  of  God,  creation  and  human  community  are  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  their 
transformation  in  Christ.  The  cosmos  is  an  object  of  Gods  engagement  and  the  fulfilled  kingdom 
is  not  just  the  collection  of  all  believers,  but  represents  shalotn  for  the  totality  of  creation.  A yearn- 
ing for  the  kingdom  of  God  implies  a desire  for  the  salvation  of  the  lost  and  the  redemption  of  the 
entire  creation.124  As  stewards  of  the  gifts  of  God,  Christians  are  called  to  act  in  responsible  faith 
towards  all  creation.  They  are  to  proclaim,  in  word  and  deed,  the  will  of  God  concerning  personal 
and  social  injustices,  economic  exploitation,  and  ecological  destruction.  Since  the  kingdom  of  God 
has  not  yet  come  in  fullness,  Christians  experience  the  dynamic  tension  between  the  “now”  and 
the  “not  yet”  for  the  fulfilment  of  Gods  kingdom  in  the  world  by  engaging  in  patient  action  and 
active  patience.  The  Holy  Spirit  guides  the  faithful  to  work  for  both  personal  transformation  and 
the  structural  transformation  of  society,  thus  participating  in  the  ongoing  process  and  realization 
of  the  prayer  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.125 

The  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  involves  the  transformation  of  the  human  community  now 
marred  by  sin,  oppression  and  poverty  into  a community  of  justice,  love  and  peace.  While  there 
are  no  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  transformation  will  be  complete  in  this  world,  all  Christians 
must  strive  for  it  in  order  to  bear  witness  to  God’s  promise  to  complete  this  transformation  in 
the  world  to  come.  People  who  have  experienced  God’s  faithfulness  and  righteousness  will  share 
what  they  have  received  by  deeds  of  mercy  and  justice,  seeking  to  shape  society  according  to  the 
pattern  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Never  claiming  to  build  the  kingdom  by  their  own  efforts,  they 
will  give  all  the  glory  to  God.126  Christ’s  presence  as  Lord  of  history  is  seen  in  those  movements 
of  the  human  spirit  which,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  church,  are  serving  the  ends  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.127 

Implications  of  Kingdom  for  Church/World  Relations 

In  its  “working  definition”  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Pentecostal/Reformed  dialogue  summa- 
rizes much  of  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  in  other  ecumenical  conversations  about  the 
topic.  It  identifies  the  kingdom  of  God  as  “apocalyptic  and  prophetic,  both  present  gift  and  future 
hope.”  It  recognizes  the  theological  content  of  the  term  as  expressing  “God’s  sovereign,  gracious, 
and  transformative  reign  of  righteousness  and  truth  in  the  face  of,  but  also  beyond  the  forces 
of  evil  and  sin.”  Affirming  that  “[t]he  kingdom  cannot  be  identified  strictly  with  earthly  rule, 
although  God  reigns  and  acts  in  history,”  the  dialogue  also  asserts  that  “[njeither  can  the  kingdom 
be  identified  strictly  with  the  church,  although  the  church  and  all  creation  exist  in  the  eschatologi- 
cal hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  kingdom.”128 

The  Pentecostal/Reformed  Dialogue’s  assertion  that  discussion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
to  be  confined  only  to  a theology  of  the  last  things  but  to  be  seen  also  as  “an  overall  perspective” 


Order,  Lima  Report  (1982),  “Ministry”,  15-16. 

123.  Anglican/Roman  Catholic,  Life  in  Christ:  Morals,  Communion  and  the  Church  (1993),  97. 

124.  Anglican/Reformed,  God’s  Reign  and  Our  Unity  (1984),  23,  30;  Anglican/Roman  Catholic,  The  Gift  of 
Authority  (1998),  50;  Lutheran/Roman  Catholic,  Church  and  Justification  (1993),  22;  Pentecostal/Reformed, 
Word  and  Spirit,  Church  and  World  (2000),  81,  89,  90. 

125.  Pentecostal/Reformed,  Word  and  Spirit,  Church  and  World  (2000),  81. 

126.  Methodist/Roman  Catholic,  Honolulu  Report  (1981),  22,  The  Word  of  Life:  A Statement  on  Revelation  and 
Faith  (1996),  79. 

127.  Reformed/Roman  Catholic,  The  Presence  of  Christ  in  Church  and  World  (1977),  48. 

128.  Pentecostal/Reformed,  Word  and  Spirit,  Church  and  World  (2000),  77. 
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of  Christian  theology  and  life,129  is  echoed  in  many  other  dialogues.  The  1987  dialogue  between 
the  Old  Catholic  and  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  states:  “Eschatological  hope  is  no  empty  expe- 
rience, since  the  end  time  has  already  commenced  in  the  midst  of  the  life  of  the  church,  which 
represents  the  continued  unfolding  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  historical  time...  Therefore, 
the  Christian  does  not  press  forward  as  though  rejecting  the  experience  of  this  world,  but  rather 
bears  witness  to  God’s  love  through  activity  in  the  world.”130  The  1992  Disciples/Roman  Catholic 
Dialogue  maintains:  “At  the  very  heart  of  the  church’s  memory,  God’s  saving  acts  in  the  past  pro- 
vide a foretaste  of  transformation  so  that  the  future  breaks  in  already  to  the  present.  Salvation  seen 
from  the  perspective  of  the  scriptures  reaches  out  from  the  past  into  the  future.”131 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  eschatological  saving  reality  that  affects  the  whole  world.  While 
the  mission  of  the  church  shares  in  God’s  activity  in  the  world,  God’s  action  goes  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  church.132  The  reign  of  God  is  being  served  wherever  institutions,  communities, 
movements  and  individuals  contribute  to  peace  with  justice,  to  compassion  for  the  suffering,  to 
preservation  and  care  of  the  creation,  and  to  admonition  and  conversion  of  sinners.  Called  to  wit- 
ness to  the  reign  of  God,  the  church  confesses  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  even  beyond  the  church 
where  he  is  not  recognized  as  such.  One  aspect  of  the  church’s  witness  is  a critical  recognition 
of  where  the  reign  of  God  is  being  served.  In  this  context,  the  church  is  called  to  cooperate  with 
institutions,  communities,  movements  and  individuals  contributing  to  the  reign  of  God;  to  iden- 
tify, warn  against  and  oppose  the  powers  of  death  and  sin,  without  counting  the  cost.  The  church 
lives  in  anticipation  of  the  consummation  of  the  reign  of  God.133 

Christians  search  for  unity  so  that  the  church  may  be  a more  credible  sign,  instrument  and 
foretaste  of  God’s  purpose  to  “unite  all  things  with  Christ  as  head”  (Col  1:19).  Only  a recon- 
ciled and  reconciling  community,  faithful  to  its  Lord,  in  which  human  divisions  are  being  over- 
come, can  speak  with  full  integrity  to  an  alienated,  divided  world,  and  so  be  a credible  witness 
to  God’s  saving  action  in  Christ  and  a foretaste  of  God’s  kingdom.  Concern  for  human  unity 
is  the  only  proper  context  for  the  quest  for  church  unity.  The  unity  of  the  church  is  not  simply 
an  end  in  itself  but  a sign,  instrument  and  first-fruits  of  God’s  purpose  to  reconcile  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  through  Christ.134  Yet,  the  unity  of  the  church  is  not  merely  a means  to  an 
end,  for  the  church  already  enjoys  a foretaste  of  that  end,  and  is  only  a sign  and  instrument  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a foretaste.  Life  in  Christ  is  the  end  for  which  all  things  were  made,  not  a means 
to  an  end  beyond  it.135 

The  church  professes  that  Christ  is  the  carrier  of  the  message  of  the  rule  of  God  and  the  lib- 
eration of  humankind.  If  the  church  goes  out  into  the  world,  if  it  brings  the  gospel  to  people  and 
endeavours  to  realize  more  justice  and  more  peace,  it  is  only  following  its  Lord  into  domains 
that  already  belong  to  him  and  where  he  is  already  anonymously  at  work.  The  church,  founded 
by  Christ  to  share  in  the  life  which  comes  from  the  Father,  is  sent  to  lead  the  world  to  Jesus 
Christ,  to  its  full  maturity  for  the  glory  and  praise  of  the  Father.  It  is  called  to  be  the  visible 
witness  and  sign  of  the  kingdom  of  peace  that  is  to  come.  The  church  carries  out  this  task  by 
what  it  does  and  what  it  says,  but  also  simply  by  being  what  it  is,  since  it  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  the  church  to  proclaim  the  word  of  judgement  and  grace,  and  to  serve  Christ  in  the  poor,  the 
oppressed  and  the  desperate.  More  particularly,  however,  it  comes  together  for  the  purpose  of 
adoration  and  prayer,  to  receive  ever  new  instruction  and  consolation  and  to  celebrate  the  pres- 

129.  Pentecostal/Reformed,  Word  and  Spirit,  Church  and  World  (2000),  78. 

130.  Old  Catholic/Eastern  Orthodox,  Eschatology  (1987),  1.2. 

131.  Disciples/Roman  Catholic,  The  Church  as  Communion  in  Christ  (1992),  38. 

132.  Lutheran/Roman  Catholic,  Church  and  Justification  (1993),  263, 285-289. 

133.  Anglican/Lutheran,  The  Diaconate  as  Ecumenical  Opportunity  (1995),  15. 

134.  Anglican/Reformed,  God's  Reign  and  Our  Unity  (1984),  17;  Lutheran/Roman  Catholic,  Church  and 
Justification  (1993),  305. 

135.  Anglican/Reformed,  God's  Reign  and  Our  Unity  (1984),  29;  Pentecostal/Reformed,  Word  and  Spirit, 
Church  and  World  (2000),  82;  Anglican/Roman  Catholic,  Salvation  and  the  Church  (1986),  30. 
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ence  of  Christ  in  Word  and  sacraments;  around  this  centre,  and  with  the  multiplicity  of  the  gifts 
granted  by  the  Spirit  it  lives  as  a koinonia  of  those  who  need  and  help  each  other.136 

There  is  a special  presence  of  Christ  in  the  church  by  which  it  is  placed  in  a unique  position  in 
relation  to  the  world.  The  church  can  therefore  correspond  to  its  calling  if  its  structure  and  its  life 
are  fashioned  by  love  and  freedom.  Accordingly  the  church  does  not  seek  to  win  human  beings  for 
a secular  programme  of  salvation  but  to  convert  them  to  Christ  and  in  this  way  to  serve  them.  In 
its  proclamation  of  the  gospel  there  is  at  the  same  time  a powerful  creative  cultural  dynamic.  As 
a koinonia,  the  church  contradicts  the  structures  of  the  various  sectors  of  modern  secular  society 
when  it  opposes  exploitation,  oppression,  manipulation,  intellectual  and  political  pressures  of  all 
kinds.  By  living  as  a new  people  assured  of  Gods  acceptance  in  Christ,  the  church  is  a persuasive 
sign  of  Gods  love  for  all  creation  and  of  his  liberating  purpose  for  all  people.  Christ’s  gospel  gath- 
ers, protects  and  maintains  the  koinonia  of  his  disciples  as  a sign  and  beginning  of  his  kingdom.137 
The  church  is  therefore  called  to  live  as  that  force  within  humanity  through  which  Gods  will  for 
the  renewal,  justice,  community  and  salvation  of  all  people  is  witnessed  to.  Endowed  with  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  continually  strengthened  by  Christs  word  and  sacrament,  the  church  is  sent 
by  God  to  witness  to,  and  proclaim,  the  kingdom  in  and  for,  this  broken  world.  In  this  mission  the 
church  is  the  new  community  of  those  willing  to  serve  the  kingdom  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  humanity.138 

Statements  of  Differing  Views 

The  Pentecostal/Roman  Catholic  Dialogue  of  1982  expresses  a lack  of  unanimity  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  non-Christians  may  receive  the  life  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  report  of 
the  Reformed/Pentecostal  Dialogue  notes  that  Pentecostals  differ  on  how  they  view  the  role 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  sustaining,  reforming,  or  transforming  human  society.  This  same  dialogue 
identifies  differing  approaches  to  the  critique  of  social  structures  in  asserting  that  Pentecostal 
missions  have  not  always  challenged  social,  or  structural  issues  prophetically.  The  Reformed/ 
Roman  Catholic  Dialogue  of  1977  sees  differences  in  approaches  to  the  linking  of  ethics  and 
politics:  “We  were  all  agreed  that  the  ethical  decisions  which  necessarily  follow  from  the  Gospel 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  believing  acceptance  of  this  Gospel  extend  also  to  the  realm  of 
politics.  In  both  confessions  there  were  those  who  inclined  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  a certain  caution  and  those  who  stressed  the  need  to  derive  concrete  political  decisions  from 
the  New  Testament  message  and  the  possibility  of  doing  so.”139  Ecclesiological  differences  are 
affirmed  in  the  1990  report  of  the  Reformed/Roman  Catholic  Dialogue  which  states:  “we  differ 
in  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  sin  in  the  church  . . . We  do  not  think  in  the  same  way  about 
the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Reformed  insist  more  on  the  promise  of  a 
not-yet’;  Catholics  underline  more  the  reality  of  a gift  already- there.”’140  In  1990,  the  Pentecos- 
tal/Roman Catholic  Dialogue  noted:  “Though  Pentecostals  do  not  accept...  the  Roman  Catholic 
view  of  the  church  as  a kind  of  sacrament,’  in  their  own  way  they  do  affirm  that  the  church  is 
both  a sign  and  instrument  of  salvation.”141 

Concluding  Thoughts 

As  these  international  bilateral  dialogues  all  show  common  interest  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
relation  of  kingdom  to  church  and  to  world/creation,  it  is  interesting  to  note  their  distinctive 

136.  Reformed/Roman  Catholic,  The  Presence  of  Christ  in  Church  and  World  (1977),  54. 

137.  Reformed/Roman  Catholic,  The  Presence  of  Christ  in  Church  and  World  (1977),  54-56. 

138.  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  the 
Human  Community  (1990),  Chapter  III,  “Kingdom-Church-Humanity”,  para.  8. 

139.  Reformed/Roman  Catholic,  The  Presence  of  Christ  in  Church  and  World  (1977),  23. 

140.  Reformed/Roman  Catholic,  Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church  (1990),  122. 

141.  Pentecostal/Roman  Catholic,  Perspectives  on  Koinonia  (1990),  94 
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emphases  which  appear  to  reflect  both  the  particularities  of  the  churches  involved  and  the  church- 
dividing  issues  under  consideration.  For  example,  the  1993  Lutheran/Roman  Catholic  Dialogue 
on  Church  and  Justification  affirms:  “What  Jesus  proclaims  as  the  power  of  God’s  reign  is  his 
justifying  love,  which  creates  salvation.”142  In  Anglican/Lutheran  and  Anglican/Roman  Catholic 
dialogues,  the  theme  of  kingdom  of  God  is  often  linked  to  the  concept  of  koinonia.  Dialogues 
involving  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  churches  have  a specific  interest  in  kingdom/world  relations. 
Dialogues  with  Methodist  churches  will  often  give  emphasis  to  holiness  and  spiritual  growth. 

Participants 
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Rev.  Prof.  William  Henn,  ofm,  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  Italy 
Rev.  Dr  Henry  O’Brien,  Hamilton,  Scotland 

Msgr  John  A.  Radano,  Co-Secretary,  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Vatican  City 
Rev.  Prof.  Benedict  T.  Viviano,  op,  Institut  Biblique,  Universite  Misericorde,  Fribourg,  Switzerland 

Consultants 

Sister  Dr  Donna  Geernaert,  sc,  Mount  Saint  Vincent  Mother  House,  Halifax,  N.S.,  Canada 

Rev  Prof.  John  Fuellenbach,  svd,  Via  dei  Verbiti,  Rome,  Italy 

Dom  Michel  Van  Parys,  osb,  Monastere  de  la  Ste  Croix,  Chevetogne,  Belgium 

Dom  Emmanuel  Lanne,  osb  (1998),  Monastere  de  la  Ste  Croix,  Chevetogne,  Belgium 

Rev  Stuart  C.  Bate,  omi  (2001),  Saint  Joseph’s  Theological  Institute,  Hilton,  South  Africa 

Rev  Timothy  Bartlett  (2002),  St.  Mary’s  University  College,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 
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"The  Church  and  Ecclesial  Communion:  Report  of  the  International 
Roman  Catholic  - Old  Catholic  Dialogue  Commission." 

May  2009 


Preface 

The  call  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  unity  of  Christians  has  led 
to  a differentiated  re-evaluation  of  the  ecclesial  status  of  non-Roman  Catholic  churches  and  eccle- 
sial communities  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (cf.  UR  3;  15).  The  transformation 
of  the  inter-church  climate  resulting  from  the  Second  Vatican  Council  has  prepared  the  ground 
for  a new  assessment  of  the  basis  and  the  extent  of  the  separation  between  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  and  the  Old  Catholic  churches  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht.  Since  the  1870s,  the  latter 
have  set  themselves  the  goal  within  their  theological  program  of  promoting  the  establishment  of 
church  unity,  with  an  orientation  towards  the  faith  and  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  church,  and 
have  therefore  entered  into  dialogue  with  the  Orthodox  and  the  Anglican  Churches  in  a special 
way.  This  specific  focus  has  however  often  been  linked  with  a clear  anti-Roman  emphasis. 

As  a consequence  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  from  1966  an  official  dialogue  was  con- 
ducted by  various  national  bilateral  dialogue  commissions  and  then  at  a coordinated  international 
level  (1972/3),  aimed  primarily  at  an  agreement  on  pastoral  support.  For  various  reasons  this  aim 
was  not  achieved.  Nevertheless,  the  dialogue  produced  a series  of  shared  insights  into  what  the 
churches  have  in  common  today  as  in  the  past;  these  insights  were  able  to  serve  as  the  starting 
point  for  a further  phase  of  dialogue. 

Following  extensive  preceding  contacts  between  the  International  Old  Catholic  Bishops’  Con- 
ference (IBC)  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Unity,  a new  - and  in 
this  instance  international  - Roman  Catholic-  Old  Catholic  Dialogue  Commission  - was  pro- 
posed, at  a meeting  between  the  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  Antonius  Jan  Glazemaker,  and  the  Pon- 
tifical Ecumenical  Council  in  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  the  ecumenical  celebrations  in  the  Jubilee 
Year  2000.  Subsequently  a concrete  initiative  was  taken  up  by  the  new  president  of  the  Council, 
Cardinal  Walter  Kasper.  After  a session  with  a small  preparatory  group  from  13-15  March  2003 
in  the  Conference  Centre  at  Hohenheim  in  Stuttgart,  the  members  nominated  in  the  meantime 
by  their  churches  took  up  their  task  in  May  2004  in  Bern.  The  Commission  concluded  its  work 
with  the  present  document  in  May  2009  after  a total  of  11  sessions. 

As  had  been  the  case  already  in  the  previous  dialogue  process,  the  Dialogue  Commission 
established  anew  that  the  Old  Catholic  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  united  in 
their  joint  confession  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Symbol  of  Faith 
as  well  as  the  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils  recognised  in  both  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  that  for  both  churches  the  episcopal  office  in  apostolic  succession,  within  which  the 
whole  church  stands,  together  with  the  seven  sacraments  form  the  ecclesiological  pillars  of  their 
endeavours  for  ecclesial  communion. 

This  insight  into  a wide-ranging  common  foundation  in  the  faith  has  been  reinforced  on 
another  level  beyond  that  of  theological  reflection,  insofar  as  the  session  days  have  in  each  instance 
opened  and  closed  with  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  and  vespers  according  to  the  rite  of  both 
churches,  so  that  participants  were  able  to  experience  their  mutual  affinity  in  doxology  and  prayer. 
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Within  such  a context  the  hermeneutic  of  trust,  the  indispensable  prerequisite  of  ecumenism,  was 
also  able  to  grow  and  bring  forth  fruit  in  the  form  of  the  present  document. 

The  major  grounds  for  the  separation  of  our  churches  consisted  in  differences  regarding  the 
relationship  of  the  local  church  and  papal  primacy  (1723)  and  the  dogmas  of  the  First  Vatican 
Council  on  the  infallibility  and  the  jurisdictional  primacy  of  the  pope  (1870).  The  Old  Catholic 
churches  have  however  never  questioned  the  special  position  of  the  pope  in  the  church  as  a whole. 

Since  then,  the  intensified  ecclesiological  reflection  on  both  sides  concerning  the  ministry  of 
the  pope  for  the  communion  of  all  local  churches  has  revealed  that  in  this  regard  here  are  no  lon- 
ger any  unbridgeable  gaps.  More  precise  detail  can  be  found  in  the  present  text,  which  owes  much 
to  a joint  consideration  of  this  ministry  as  called  for  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  1995  in  Ut  unum  sint 
(95-96).  Our  joint  text  - which  can  incidentally  be  considered  a first  official  Old  Catholic  response 
to  that  call  - proceeds  from  the  view  that  the  so-called  papal  question  cannot  be  examined  in  iso- 
lation, but  only  within  a comprehensive  reflection  on  the  church  as  a communion  of  local  churches 
in  which  the  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  church,  which  we  confess  in  the  above-mentioned 
Symbol  of  Faith,  exists. 

In  the  course  of  its  work  the  Dialogue  Commission  has  been  led  to  set  its  text  on  the  church 
within  the  horizon  of  a possible  ecclesial  communion.  The  Commission  could  of  course  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  that  even  on  the  basis  of  the  established  shared  Catholic  faith,  different  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  in  both  our  churches  in  individual  doctrinal  questions  as  well  as  in  church 
discipline.  These  were  worked  through  and  presented  by  means  of  the  method  of  “differentiated 
consensus”.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  that  some  of  these  divergences  represent  limita- 
tions to  the  possible  realisation  of  ecclesial  communion. 

The  Dialogue  Commission  considers  that  it  has  at  this  stage  completed  the  task  entrusted 
to  it  by  the  Pontifical  Council  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Unity  and  the  International  Old 
Catholic  Bishops’  Conference,  and  presents  its  text  to  the  commissioning  church  leadership 
bodies  for  assessment.  It  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  some  of  its  reflections  require  further  dia- 
logue. It  confidently  awaits  a reception  process  at  all  levels,  without  which  the  envisaged  goal 
cannot  be  achieved. 

Bishop  emeritus  Paul-Werner  Scheele  Bishop  emeritus  Fritz- Rene  Muller 

The  pre-history  of  the  current  phase  of  dialogue  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Old  Catho- 
lic Churches  can  be  gleaned  from  the  following  contributions  by  both  Old  Catholic  and  Roman 
Catholic  authors:  Jan  Visser,  ‘Die  Beziehungen  zwischen  dem  Vatikan  und  der  Utrechter  Union 
aus  altkatholischer  Sicht’,  in:  Hans  Gerny  u.a.  (eds.),  Die  Wurzel  aller  Theologie:  Sentire  cum  Ecclesia. 
Festschrift  Urs  vonArx  (Bern:  Stampfli,  2003),  pp.  309-325;  Werner  Pelz,  ‘Der  Dialog  zwischen  der 
Alt-Katholischen  und  der  Romisch-Katholischen  Kirche  in  Deutschland  in  den  Jahren  1968-1973’, 
in:  IKZ  74  (1984),  pp.  85-128;  Urs  von  Arx,  ‘Romisch-katholische  und  Christkatholische  Kirche 
- Reflexionen  eines  Christkatholiken  zu  ihrem  Verhaltnis  gestern,  heute  und  morgen’,  in:  Roger 
Liggenstorfer  / Brigitte  Muth-Oelschner  (eds.),  (K)Ein  Koch-Buch.  Anleitungen  und Rezepte fur  eine 
Kirche  der  Hoffnung  Festschrift  Bischof  Kurt  Koch  (Freiburg  Schweiz:  Kanisius,  2000),  pp.  356-375. 

Active  participants  in  this  earlier  dialogue  on  the  part  of  the  Old  Catholics  were  the  churches 
of  the  Netherlands,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  while  in  Austria  no  Old  Catholic  bilateral  dia- 
logue commission  was  established.  Thanks  to  a Roman  Catholic  initiative  the  inter-church  con- 
versation was  taken  up  again  in  the  Netherlands  at  a “lower”  level  in  1997;  cf.  the  bilaterally 
produced  text  ‘”Das  gemeinsame  Erbe  freudig  miteinander  teilen”.  Empfehlung  an  den  Vorstand 
der  “Katholischen  Vereinigung  fur  Okumene”  zum  Verhaltnis  zwischen  der  Altkatholischen  und 
der  Romisch-katholischen  Kirche  in  den  Niederlanden’,  in:  IKZ  94  (2004),  pp.  249-276  (Dutch 
original  on:  www.okkn.nl/fman/147.doc). 

Among  others,  the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church  (PNCC)  in  North  America  and  the 
Polish- Catholic  Church  (PKK)  in  Europe  did  not  participate.  Since  1984  the  Polish  National 
Church  has  conducted  its  own  dialogue  with  Rome,  in  the  course  of  which  in  1993  a pastoral 
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agreement  was  concluded  on  the  basis  of  can.  844  § 2 CIC;  cf.  Journeying  Together  in  Christ.  The 
Report  of  the  Polish  National  Catholic-Roman  Catholic  Dialogue  (1984-1989).  Ed.  by  Stanislaus 
J.  Brzana  / Anthony  M.  Rysz  (Huntington  I:  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  1990);  Journeying  Together 
in  Christ:  The  Journey  Continues.  The  Report  of  the  Polish  National  Catholic  Roman  Catholic 
Dialogue  (1989-2002).  Ed.  by  Most  Rev.  Robert  M.  Nemkovich  / Most  Rev.  James  C.  Timlin 
(Huntington  IN:  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  2003);  cf.  also:  IKZ  87  (1997),  pp.  98-101.  The  PNCC 
seceded  in  2003  from  the  Union  of  Utrecht. 

Since  1998  the  Polish  Catholic  Church  has  likewise  conducted  its  own  dialogue  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Poland;  cf.  Zdzislaw  J.  Kijas,  ‘Der  Dialog  zwischen  der  Polnisch- 
katholischen  Kirche  und  der  Romisch-katholischen  Kirche  in  Polen.  Die  Arbeit  der  Gemeinsa- 
men  Kommission  in  den  Jahren  1998-2003’,  in:  IKZ  94  (2004),  pp.  217-248.  On  both  sides  there 
is  a desire  that  this  dialogue  be  integrated  into  the  next  phase  of  the  new  international  Roman 
Catholic  - Old  Catholic  dialogue. 

In  view  of  the  “wide-ranging  common  foundation  in  the  faith”  mentioned  above,  reference 
may  also  be  made  to  the  so-called  Zurich  Nota  (Ziircher  Nota),  a text  establishing  guidelines 
for  future  dialogue  ratified  in  October  1968  in  Zurich  at  a consultation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  the  national  dialogue  commissions  (NL,  D,  CH),  which  cites  in  the  second  paragraph 
from  a Relatio  on  the  draft  of  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism  Unitatis  Redintegratio,  in  which  the  Old 
Catholics  were  accorded  the  status  of  a church,  not  (only)  an  ecclesial  community,  in  a similar  way 
to  the  Orthodox.  The  entire  text  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Zurich  Nota  reads: 

The  Old  Catholic  churches  demand  special  consideration  insofar  as  already  at  II.  Vatican 
Council  the  expression  Ecclesiae  and  Communitates  ecclesiales,  with  which  the  Decree  Unitatis 
Redintegratio  denotes  the  separated  brethren  in  the  West,  was  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing Relatio:  “Notandum  insuper  est  inter  communitates  (occidentales)  seiunctas  esse  quasdam 
communitates,  scilicet  Veterum  Catholicorurn,  quae  propter  sacramentum  validum  Ordinis  et 
validam  Eucharistiam,  quibus  gaudent  secundum  solidam  doctrinam  theologicam  ab  omnibus 
catholicis  acceptam,  similiter  ac  communitates  orthodoxae  nominandae  sunt  Ecclesiae”  [Rela- 
tio circa  rationem  qua  schema  (De  Oecumenismo)  elaboratum  est,  1964,  pag.  56].  On  the  same 
basis  it  can  be  said  that  in  them  ‘true  sacraments  have  been  preserved,  in  particular  - by  virtue 
of  apostolic  succession  - ordination  and  the  eucharist‘  [De  Oecumenismo,  15].  Likewise  “a  very 
close  communion”  exists  between  the  Old  Catholic  churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  “in 
matters  of  faith”  [Directorium  Oecumenicum  (1967),  40]. 

{Translation  of  the  Latin  citation'.  Beyond  that,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  among  the  separated  (west- 
ern) communities  there  are  some  communities,  namely  the  Old  Catholics,  which  on  the  grounds 
of  the  valid  sacrament  of  ordination  and  the  valid  eucharist  which  they  enjoy  according  to  the 
well-founded  theological  doctrine  accepted  by  all  Catholics,  are,  like  the  Orthodox  communities, 
to  be  designated  as  churches.] 

In  addition,  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  individual  case  decision  of  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  of  3 January  1987,  which  states:  “Among  the  churches  which  are  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  oriental  churches  named  in  can.  844  § 3 we  include  the  Old  Catholic  churches  in 
Europe  and  the  Polish  National  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America"  (Prot.  no.  795/68).  This 
statement  however  also  points  out  that  it  does  not  “carry  official  weight  in  the  sense  that  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  a normative  judgment  of  the  Apostolic  See”. 

1 . Preamble 

(1)  Like  every  other  inter-church  dialogue,  the  dialogue  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Union  of  Utrecht  of  Old  Catholic  Churches  stands  under  the  pledge  and  the  claim  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  prayed  for  his  disciples  “that  they  may  all  be  one,  just  as  you,  Father,  are  in  me 
and  I in  you,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us,  so  that  the  world  may  believe  that  you  have  sent  me” 
(John  17:21). 
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(2)  Over  and  above  that,  this  dialogue  is  however  defined  by  a shared  insight  that  the  alienation 
and  separation  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Old  Catholics  resulting  from  - in  the  case  of  the 
Church  of  Utrecht  intensified  by  - the  First  Vatican  Council,  represents  an  inner-Catholic problem. 
The  orientation  towards  a communio  ecclesiology,  which  the  Second  Vatican  Council  repeatedly 
affirmed  in  the  relevant  texts  on  the  mission  and  structure  of  the  church,  forms  the  basis  not  only 
for  this  insight  but  also  for  the  present  attempt  to  work  through  this  problem  and  seek  a common 
basis  for  healing  the  separation.  A dialogue  with  this  in  view  seems  promising  now,  at  a time  when 
the  ecclesiological  principles  of  the  common  tradition  of  the  ancient  church  in  both  East  and 
West  have  become  the  accepted  criterion. 

(3)  The  resulting  text  on  the  church  is  also  the  first  outcome  of  a process  of  purification  of 
memory,  insofar  as  the  reciprocal  emotive  polemics  and  hurtful  denigration  of  the  past  have  given 
way  to  a future-oriented  hermeneutic  of  trust.  This  process  can  already  be  documented  in  the 
so-called  Zurich  Nota  of  1968,  when  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  it  was  established  with 
reference  to  the  Old  Catholic  churches  that  “they  possess  true  sacraments,  above  all  - by  virtue  of 
apostolic  succession  - the  priesthood  and  the  eucharist.  Likewise  a very  close  communion  exists 
between  the  Old  Catholic  churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  matters  of  faith”  (ZN  2). 

(4)  The  hermeneutic  of  trust  referred  to  above  has  also  led  the  Dialogue  Commission  in  the 
course  of  its  work  to  outline  in  the  present  text  a possible  path  to  ecclesial  communion.  This  path 
is  in  the  first  instance  directed  towards  the  specific  relationship  between  the  Old  Catholic  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  But  over  and  above  that,  the  Dialogue  Commission  nurtures  the  hope 
that  the  reflections  presented  here  could  also  in  the  case  of  other  endeavours  towards  unity  serve 
as  a model  of  an  ecclesial  communion  with  Rome  which  does  not  imply  a “return-ecumenism”:  to 
that  extent  this  text  ventures  onto  new  ground.  The  Dialogue  Commission  repeatedly  took  pains 
to  give  due  consideration  also  to  the  texts  of  those  dialogues  which  the  respective  churches  have 
each  conducted  with  other  churches,  in  order  to  reinforce  their  integration  and  reception. 

2.  The  Church  - Trinitarian  and  Soteriological  Foundations 

(5)  The  one  and  sole  foundation  of  the  church  is  Gods  work  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ.  Christs 
entire  work  is  determined  and  permeated  by  the  mystery  of  the  trinity.  It  proceeds  constantly  in 
obedience  to  the  father  who  has  sent  him,  and  is  at  the  same  time  filled  with  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  from  his  baptism  to  his  resurrection  designated  him  as  the  Son 
of  God.  As  a doxology  for  the  work  of  salvation  accomplished  once  and  for  all,  the  trinitarian 
confession  of  faith  is  thus  already  foreshadowed  in  its  primal  form  of  the  confession  of  Christ 
(L-RC/Church  12). 

(6)  The  church  is  founded  and  anchored  on  the  entire  Christ  event  upheld  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

• The  Church  is  communion  through  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the  historical  fife 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  particularly  in  his  proclamation,  in  his  gathering  and  commissioning  of 
his  disciples,  in  the  institution  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lords  Supper,  in  his  cross,  his  resurrection 
and  his  ascension  to  the  father,  and  in  the  outpouring  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

• The  church  is  communion  with  Jesus  Christ.  The  fife  of  Christians  in  the  body  of  Christ  is 
Spirit-given  participation  in  Christs  journey  from  death  to  resurrection,  grounded  in  baptism  and 
celebrated  again  and  again  in  the  Lords  Supper  with  a view  to  its  consummation  in  the  glory  of 
the  father. 

• The  church  is  communion  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  on  the  one  hand  the  realm  of  salvation  and 
life  created  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  the  other  hand  also  the  mediating  instrument  of  salvation,  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (KiWuS  1-4). 

(7)  The  church  as  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  called  into  fife  by  the  triune  God,  is  a divinely- 
created  human  reality,  and  in  its  essence  a mystery.  The  fact  that  it  is  anchored  in  the  life  of  the 
triune  God  does  not  mean  that  its  human  dimension  is  thereby  denied.  But  it  does  indeed  mean 
that  any  understanding  of  the  church  which  tends  to  see  it  solely  or  primarily  as  a social  phenom- 
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enon  on  the  part  of  mankind  is  precluded.  God  allows  the  church  to  participate  in  his  three-fold 
life:  it  is  his  own  people,  the  body  of  the  resurrected  Christ,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  its  unity 
shares  in  and  reflects  the  unity  of  the  triune  God  (L-RC/Church  49).  Thus  the  church  is  a given 
foundation,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  an  ever-renewed  event,  and  as  such  the  dawn  of 
the  renewed  creation  on  the  journey  to  its  consummation  (KiWuS  6). 

(8)  The  form  of  the  church’s  life  is  thus  determined  throughout  all  ages  by  communion  with 
the  Father  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  effects  its  inner  vitality. 
This  one  spirit  awakens  in  it  also  those  powers  which  serve  the  individual  local  churches  and  the 
church  as  a whole  in  a special  way  for  their  edification  (CS  17-18). 

(9)  According  to  the  will  of  the  father,  the  church  fives  from  the  word  of  God  and  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  Jesus  Christ.  Just  as  Jesus  Christ  throughout  his 
fife  worked  on  behalf  of  mankind  in  word  and  deed,  he  continues  to  work  through  his  word  and 
sacraments.  The  church  draws  its  fife  from  them  and  is  at  the  same  time  placed  in  their  service. 

(10)  The  original  testimony  of  the  word  of  God  is  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  “Together  we 
call  Holy  Scripture  God s word  because  in  it  the  witness  of  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  whom 
God  entrusted  with  his  word,  is  validly  brought  together.  According  to  the  faith  of  all  Christen- 
dom, Holy  Scripture  in  all  its  parts,  in  law,  prophecy  and  in  the  praise  of  the  Psalms,  as  in  the 
gospel  message  of  the  aposdes,  is  about  Jesus  Christ,  the  word  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world”  (KiWuS  12;  CS  46).  God’s  revelation  and  self-communication  testified  in  holy  scripture 
is  transmitted  by  the  church  as  the  ground  and  source  from  which  it  fives.  For  this  transmission, 
scripture  forms  the  criterion  of  truth  (OC-O/Revelation  5). 

(11)  Through  the  sacraments  the  faithful  are  united  in  a mysterious  but  real  way  with  Christ 
who  has  suffered  and  been  glorified.  Through  baptism  they  are  incorporated  into  Christ,  with 
the  breaking  of  the  eucharistic  bread  they  receive  a real  share  in  the  body  of  the  Lord  and  are 
elevated  into  communion  with  him  and  with  one  another  (UR  3;  LG  7).  There  are  five  further 
sacraments  finked  with  these  two  primary  and  fundamental  sacraments:  confirmation,  penance, 
unction  of  the  sick,  ordination  and  marriage  (cf.  LG  11;  OC-O/Sacraments).  In  each  of  these 
sacraments  the  Catholic  faith  sees  the  Lord  at  work  mediating  grace  and  establishing  unity. 
Each  involves  not  only  the  individual  recipient  but  always  also  the  church  which  is  itself  under- 
stood as  the  “sacrament  of  unity”  (SC  26;  cf.  L-RC/Ways  18). 

(12)  On  individual  sacraments  we  can  state  the  following: 

• Through  baptism  an  individual  becomes  a member  of  the  church  of  Christ,  in  that  he  or  she 
is  through  participation  in  the  mystery  of  the  divine  work  of  salvation  freed  from  the  dominance 
of  sin  and  reborn  as  a new  creature  in  Christ  (OC-O/Baptism).  Infant  baptism  is  practised  in  our 
churches  (Protokoll,  session  1,  no.  l).The  rightful  administrators  of  baptism  are  bishops,  priests 
and  deacons.  In  an  emergency  the  un-ordained  can  also  administer  baptism;  they  must  thereby 
intend  to  do  that  which  the  church  does  in  baptism,  and  speak  the  trinitarian  baptismal  formula 
during  the  immersion  or  afiusion  with  water  of  the  recipient. 

• Confirmation  grants  the  faithful  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  strengthen  them  in  what  they 
have  obtained  in  baptism.  It  is  administered  by  the  bishop  or  an  authorised  priest.  As  the  result  of 
a reform  both  churches  enact  the  sacramental  initiation  of  adults  (baptism,  confirmation  and  first 
communion)  in  the  course  of  one  single  worship  service  led  by  a priest.  Further  to  this,  the  Old 
Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland  also  has  the  sacramental  initiation  of  infants  begin  with  baptism 
and  confirmation  in  one  similar,  single,  service  led  by  a priest. 

• The  sacrament  of  the  holy  eucharist  is  the  focal  point  of  the  whole  fife  of  the  church.  In 
this  sacrament  Christ  is  really  and  essentially  present  and  communicates  with  the  faithful  in  the 
constantly  renewed  real  re-presentation  of  his  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  offered  once  and  for  all. 
Both  churches  consider  the  eucharist  as  thanksgiving  and  doxology  to  the  Father,  as  the  com- 
memoration of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  as  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (OC-O/Eucharist;  CCC  1358).  Only  the  bishop  and  the  priest  preside  at  the  eucharist.  A 
meticulous  examination  of  the  statements  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sessio  XII  de  ss.  eucharistia 
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und  Sessio  XXII  de  ss.  missae  sacrificio:  COD  II,  pp.  693-698  and  732-736)  and  the  Utrecht  Dec- 
laration of  24  September  1889  (UD  6)  was  able  to  establish  their  essential  agreement  in  doctrine 
and  liturgy.  In  addition,  the  misgivings  occasionally  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  Old  Catholics 
in  regard  to  the  word  “ transubstantiatin’  do  not  represent  a rejection  of  the  statement  intended 
thereby  on  the  part  of  the  Tridentinum  in  conjunction  with  the  entire  tradition  of  the  ancient 
Church,  namely  “ conversio ” or  “ metabole  (Protokoll,  session  1,  no.  1). 

• In  the  sacrament  of  penance,  the  sins  committed  by  the  faithful  after  their  baptism  are  for- 
given when  they  sincerely  repent  and  confess  them  before  a priest  (OC-O/Penance).  Grievous 
sins  which  not  only  contravene  Gods  commandments  but  also  harm  the  communion  of  the 
church  also  require  sacramental  absolution  after  sincere  repentance  and  renewed  conversion  to 
God.  In  absolution  God  grants  forgiveness,  and  reconciliation  with  the  church  is  effected  (Proto- 
koll, session  1,  no.3;  LG  11).  The  bishop  and  the  priest  administer  the  sacrament  of  penance.  In 
the  Old  Catholic  tradition  both  deprecative  and  indicative  absolution  formulae  are  used.  Besides 
individual  confession  both  churches  also  conduct  confession  services.  For  the  forgiveness  of  griev- 
ous sins  private  confession  is  prescribed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  while  in  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  it  is  encouraged. 

• The  Lord  combined  the  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  the  healing  of  indi- 
viduals suffering  physical  or  spiritual  infirmity,  and  he  also  commissioned  his  disciples  to  do 
the  same.  Following  the  example  of  the  Lord  and  the  apostles,  and  with  reference  to  the  New 
Testament  testimony  (James  5:14-16),  the  church  enacts  the  sacrament  of  unction , in  which  the 
faithful  are  anointed  with  oil,  accompanied  by  prayer  (OC-O/Unction).  Therewith  the  church 
commends  the  sick  to  the  suffering  and  glorified  Lord,  that  he  may  uplift  and  rescue  them  (cf. 
Rom  8:17;  2 Tim  2:11-12;  1 Pet  4:13;  also  LG  11).  The  bishop  and  the  priest  are  authorised  to 
administer  unction. 

• The  sacrament  of  ordination  (ordo)  has  its  origin  and  abiding  foundation  in  the  calling 
and  sending  of  the  apostles  by  the  Risen  Lord,  who  communicated  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  task.  Through  the  sacrament  of  ordination  the  mission  which  Christ 
entrusted  to  his  apostles  is  continued  in  the  church  until  the  end  of  time.  The  transmission 
of  the  apostolic  ministry  to  their  successors  is  enacted  as  authorised  by  the  church  through 
the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.  The  office  transmitted  in  this  way  is  threefold:  episcopate, 
presbyterate  and  diaconate.  Bishops  who  stand  in  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  church  are  the 
valid  administrators  of  the  sacrament  of  ordination  (OC-O/Ordination;  CCC  1536;  1576).  As 
a college  they  represent  the  communion  of  local  churches  and  bear  the  prime  responsibility  for 
their  unity  and  maintenance  in  the  truth.  Both  churches  consider  ordination  (like  baptism  and 
confirmation)  unrepeatable  sacramental  signs  which  in  the  terminology  of  Western  theology 
grant  an  “indelible  imprint”. 

• Regarding  the  sacrament  of  marriage  there  is  a consensus  between  the  Old  Catholic  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  sacramentality  and  indissolubility  of  monogamous  marriage. 
Constitutive  of  the  marriage  contract  is  the  consent  of  the  bridal  couple.  The  sacramentality  of 
marriage  between  a man  and  a woman  according  to  Roman  Catholic  understanding  is  accom- 
plished through  the  consent  of  a baptised  bridal  couple  as  it  is  ascertained  and  received  by  an 
authorised  office-bearer  in  the  name  of  the  church;  in  Old  Catholic  understanding  through  the 
blessing  by  an  ordained  office-bearer.  In  their  doctrine  both  churches  hold  fast  to  the  indissolu- 
bility of  marriage,  with  reference  to  Gods  creative  will  according  to  Matt  19,3-9.  Thus  there  can 
strictly  speaking  be  no  dissolution  of  a marriage  except  through  the  death  of  a spouse.  On  the  basis 
of  pastoral  considerations  the  Old  Catholic  Church  like  the  Orthodox  Church  takes  into  account 
other  reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  besides  the  physical  death  of  a spouse  (OC-O/Mar- 
riage).  Therefore  in  specific  cases  divorced  persons  maybe  married  and  admitted  to  the  sacraments 
on  the  basis  of  pastoral  considerations. 
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3.  Local,  Regional  and  Universal  Dimensions  of  the  Church 

(13)  The  fundamental  expressions  [Grundvollzuge]  of  the  church  as  the  realm  of  life  and  salvation 
opened  up  by  God  in  sending  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  martyria , leitourgia  and  diako- 
nia.  These  in  turn  are  centred  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  in  which  God  again  and  again 
unites  the  baptised  in  renewed  communion  and  sends  them  out  into  service  of  mankind.  This 
communion  is  structured  by  a multiplicity  of  offices  and  ministries,  among  which  the  office  of  the 
bishop,  with  his  prime  responsibility  for  the  fundamental  expressionss  of  the  church,  is  entrusted 
with  a special  duty  indispensable  for  the  unity  of  the  communion. 

(14)  The  church  constituted  to  this  extent  is  in  every  instance  bound  to  a given  place,  insofar 
as  the  baptised  living  in  that  given  place  are  incorporated  into  the  realm  of  life  and  salvation  and 
fulfil  their  tasks  as  a church  autonomously.  This  place  is  more  precisely  defined  by  the  assign- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  church  to  a single  bishop  who  ultimately  presides  at  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist  and  bears  the  personal  episkope  for  the  maintenance  of  the  local  church  in  the 
truth  (cf.  20-26  below). 

(15)  The  martyria , leitourgia  and  diakonia  of  the  local  church  (i.e.  the  church  gathered  around 
the  bishop)  are  realised  in  the  first  instance  in  the  parish  communities.  There  the  presbyters 
(priests)  preside  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  as  the  representatives  of  the  bishop,  and  dea- 
cons and  other  baptised  and  commissioned  members  exercise  their  ministry  to  Gods  gospel. 

(16)  Each  local  church  is  a representation  of  the  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  church  of 
which  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Symbol  of  Faith  speaks.  It  is  catholic  because  on  the  one 
hand  it  participates  sacramentally  in  the  whole  reality  of  salvation  and  truth  that  comprises  God 
and  mankind,  heaven  and  earth,  and  finds  therein  its  unity,  and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
linked  in  unity  and  communion  with  other  local  churches  in  which  it  recognizes  and  acknowl- 
edges its  own  nature,  grounded  in  God’s  loving  care  (cf.  IBC/Statute,  Preamble  3.1-2;  WCC- 
RC/Church  13-14).  The  local  churches  which  are  bound  to  one  another  in  this  way  recognise 
and  acknowledge  in  the  other,  beyond  all  individual  local  and  cultural  particularities,  the  same 
reality  of  the  mystery  of  the  church.  The  distinguishing  marks  of  this  identity  are  the  common 
apostolic  faith,  the  common  fundamental  forms  of  sacramental-liturgical  life  and  the  common 
fundamental  principles  of  church  order  with  the  three-fold  office  (cf.  OC-O/Unity  [21-24]  2-5; 
O-RC/Mystery  III  3b). 

(17)  The  unity  and  communion  of  the  local  churches  in  their  diverse  supra-local  dimensions, 
extending  as  far  as  the  universal  dimension,  is  also  in  each  instance  a representation  of  the  Una 
Sancta,  in  fact  a communion  of  local  churches,  be  it  a communio  ecclesiarum  or  communio  com- 
munionum  ecclesiarum.  At  the  same  time  each  local  church  in  this  communion  of  local  churches 
possesses  full  catholicity  in  the  same  way.  Therefore  the  individual  local  churches  also  bear  respon- 
sibility for  the  supra-local  and  universal  communion.  For  the  local  church  is  wholly  church  but  not 
the  whole  church.  (WCC-RC/Church  36). 

(18)  The  responsibility  for  the  communions  of  local  churches  and  their  joint  witness  is  exer- 
cised primarily  by  the  bishops  in  their  synodical  consultations,  and  given  expression  in  the  com- 
mon celebration  of  the  eucharist. 

(19)  The  local  church  is  in  regard  to  its  essential  nature  and  its  sacramentality  not  a deficient 
part  of  the  universal  church,  nor  is  the  universal  church  the  sum  of  the  local  churches,  but  rather 
both  are  a representation  of  the  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  church  which  will  find  its  consum- 
mation in  the  future  incorporation  of  all  creation  into  heavenly  doxa,  when  God  is  all  in  all.  The 
local  and  universal  dimension  of  the  church  are  complementary,  they  mutually  define  [bedingen] 
one  another  and  are  indispensable  for  the  vitality  and  dynamism  of  the  church  (LUDK  14;  54). 

The  expressions  used  here,  “One  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  church”  from  the  Symbol  of  Faith 
and  “universal  church”,  which  are  each  placed  in  relationship  to  “local  church”,  are  in  part  used 
in  different  ways  in  our  respective  churches  in  ecclesiological  discourse.  The  “Una  Sancta  of  the 
Symbol  of  Faith”  is  for  both  churches  the  term  for  the  reality  of  God’s  communion  with  his  ere- 
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ation,  encompassing  all  past  and  future  generations  of  the  baptised  (and  the  just  living  without 
knowledge  of  the  gospel).  The  term  “universal  church”  (or  “catholic  church”)  can  be  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

The  term  “universal  church”  however  is  also  used  in  Roman  Catholic  theology  in  another  way. 
According  to  Roman  Catholic  conviction  the  universal  church  is  realised  in  the  visible  church  {his 
in  terris , hoc  in  mundo)  which  is  led  by  the  pope  as  its  shepherd  and  as  the  head  of  the  episcopal 
college  (eg.  LG  22;  23;  can.  330-331  CIC  = can.  42-43  CCEO);  of  it  is  said  for  example  that 
the  particular  churches  (that  is,  the  local  churches  with  their  appointed  bishops),  in  which  and 
of  which  the  one  and  only  catholic  church  consists  (LG  23;  cf.  also  LG  8)  are  fashioned  after  its 
model.  This  perspective  and  terminology  are  alien  to  the  Old  Catholic  tradition. 

4.  Personal,  Collegial  and  Communal  Responsibility 
for  the  Unity  of  the  Church  and  Its  Maintenance  in  theTruth 

(20)  Among  the  gifts  which  God  has  given  the  church  on  its  journey  through  the  ages  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  integrity  as  the  realm  of  life  and  salvation  created  in  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  there  are  a variety  of  offices  and  ministries.  It  is  part  of  their  mission  to  give  expres- 
sion to  and  preserve  the  unity  of  the  church  and  its  maintenance  in  the  one  truth  in  a constant 
process  of  world-wide  mission  and  inculturation  of  the  gospel.  These  particular  duties  are  exer- 
cised in  personal,  collegial  and  communal  responsibility  (episkope),  both  in  the  local  church  and 
in  the  supra-local  (regional  and  universal)  communion  of  local  churches  (cf.  A-RC/Authority  III 
35-40;  NMC  67;  90-98). 

(21)  In  the  local  church  the  bishop  is  the  bearer  of  the  personal  episkope,  who  exercises  his 
ministry  of  leadership  in  association  with  the  other  participants  in  the  apostolic  office  (presbyterial 
college,  diaconate)  and  with  the  witness  to  the  faith  of  all  the  baptised. 

(22)  In  the  supra-local  (extending  up  to  the  universal)  communion  of  local  churches  the  bear- 
ers of  the  episkope  are  in  the  first  instance  the  bishops,  who  represent  the  local  churches  at  synodi- 
cal gatherings  and  where  applicable  undertake  together  with  other  members  of  the  people  of  God 
the  task  of  seeking,  finding,  and  proclaiming  the  truth. 

In  this  situation  both  primacy  (the  ministry  of  leadership)  and  synodality  (joint  responsibil- 
ity) are  required  in  equal  measure.  It  is  the  duty  of  one  bishop  to  ensure  that  the  many  bishops 
in  a synodical  process  exercise  the  responsibility  entrusted  to  them  (cf.  A-RC/Authority  I 19-23; 
NMC  99-104). 

In  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  church  there  have  been  various  terms  and  formations  of  the 
primatial  function  according  to  the  extent  of  the  supra-local  communion  of  local  churches  which 
have  to  face  the  tasks  confronting  them  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  church  and  attesting  the 
truth.  In  the  case  of  the  universal  church  this  primacy  is  vested  in  the  pope. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  above  paragraph  the  expression  “primacy”  is  applied  to  all  spheres 
of  supra-local  communion  of  local  churches  up  to  and  including  the  earthly-universal  communion 
of  communions  of  local  church,  not  solely  for  the  last-mentioned. 

(23)  Wherever  the  duty  of  preserving  the  communion  of  the  church  and  its  maintenance  in  the 
truth  is  exercised  in  personal,  collegial  and  communal  episkope,  all  depends  on  the  mutual  interac- 
tion of  the  witnessing  authorities  [BezeugungsinstanzenJ.That  term  is  understood  as  encompassing 
the  various  articulations  of  the  faith  which  contribute  to  the  discernment  and  determination  of 
the  faith.  These  are:  Holy  Scripture,  tradition,  the  understanding  of  faith  of  the  faithful,  the  teach- 
ing authority  of  the  church  and  theology.  They  manifest  themselves  in  different  ways  in  the  liturgi- 
cal tradition,  in  the  symbols  and  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  ecumenical  synods,  in  the  unanimous 
teaching  authority  of  the  bishops,  in  the  common  consciousness  of  the  faith  of  the  faithful  and  in 
the  insights  of  academic  theology.  They  all  have  their  focus  in  Holy  Scripture  as  testimony  to  the 
revelation  of  the  Triune  God  and  his  will  to  salvation,  as  it  is  received  and  passed  on  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  in  ways  initiated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  historical  path  which  the  church  is 
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to  take  towards  fulfilment  in  the  kingdom  of  God  leads  to  multifaceted  inculturations  of  the  faith. 
Therefore  in  each  case  the  interaction  of  the  witnessing  authorities  mentioned  above  uncondition- 
ally demands  both  a creative  continuity  of  the  teaching  and  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  in  the  faith,  and  an  openness  for  the  existential  questions  of  mankind  in  any  specific 
age.  (OC-O/Revelation  [5]  4;  OC-O/ Authority;  CS  72-73). 

Regarding  the  witnessing  authorities  a differentiation  can  be  made  between  those  which  in  the 
first  instance  exist  as  authoritative  texts  (e.g.  Holy  Scripture  and  the  symbols  of  faith)  and  those 
in  which  actual  persons  (the  faithful,  holders  of  the  teaching  ministry,  theologians)  refer  to  the 
former  and  bring  them  to  bear  in  a given  situation  through  their  interpretative  activity. 

(24)  In  these  processes  of  witness  to  and  discernment  of  the  faith,  the  apostolicity  of  the  church 
is  validated  by  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  expressions  of  the  church  in  word  and  sacrament,  in 
doctrine  and  in  ministry  are  derived  in  space  and  time  from  the  sending  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  and  are  answerable  to  it.  The  transmission  of  the  apostolic  ministry  through  prayer  and 
the  imposition  of  hands  is  an  essential  aspect  of  the  apostolic  succession  in  which  the  church  is  to 
stand  in  all  the  essential  expressions  of  its  life  (IBC/Statute  3.4). 

(25)  The  testimony  of  synodical  decisions  in  the  service  of  the  unity  of  the  church  and  its 
maintenance  in  the  truth  of  the  apostolic  faith  is  affirmed  by  its  factual  reception  by  the  church  as 
being  impelled  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  in  accordance  with  Gods  will. 

(26)  This  joint  view  expands  and  extends  the  consensus  established  in  1974  in  Germany 
between  the  Old  Catholic  and  Roman  Catholic  church,  according  to  which  both  churches  rec- 
ognise “with  gratitude  their  extensive  communion  in  the  confession  and  understanding  of  the 
traditional  catholic  faith”  and  rejoice  in  “their  consensus  in  regard  to  divine  revelation  and  its 
mediation  through  sacred  scripture  and  the  church,  the  seven  sacraments  and  ecclesial  ministry 
which  is  exercised  in  apostolic  succession”  ( VPH). 

5.  The  Ministry  of  the  Pope  for  the  Unity 
of  the  Church  and  Its  Maintenance  in  theTruth 

(27)  All  previous  official  Old  Catholic  statements  and  declarations  on  the  primacy  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  (see  Appendix)  have  always  recognised  a factual  primacy  of  the  pope  as  it  accords  with 
the  common  tradition  of  the  church  of  the  East  and  the  West.  What  has  been  rejected  is  the 
definition  of  the  universal  primacy  and  the  doctrinal  infallibility  of  the  pope  as  presented  in  the 
constitution  Pastor  aeternus  of  the  First  Vatican  Council  and  confirmed  in  the  constitution  Lumen 
gentium  (Chapter  3)  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  though  within  a far  broader  ecclesiological 
context,  and  as  it  has  entered  in  different  ways  into  the  prevailing  legal  codifications  of  the  CIC 
1983  and  the  CCEO  1990.  In  these  Old  Catholic  statements,  however  one  also  finds  references 
to  the  theological  arguments  for  papal  primacy,  to  its  position  within  the  apostolic  ministry  of  the 
church,  and  to  its  function. 

(28)  As  far  as  the  theological  rationale  is  concerned,  on  the  one  hand  reference  is  made  to  the 
recognition  of  a primacy  of  honour  of  the  Roman  bishop  by  Ecumenical  Councils  on  the  basis  of 
his  see  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  (anno  325,  can.  6;  anno  381,  can.  3;  cf.  anno  451,  can. 
28:  COD  I,  pp.  8-9;  32;  99-100),  or  through  the  tradition  of  the  Church  Fathers  on  the  basis  of 
the  so-to-speak  double  apostolicity  of  Rome  on  account  of  the  graves  of  Peter  and  Paul.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  New  Testament  testimony  of  Peters  special  position  within  the  pre-Easter  circle 
of  disciples  and  in  the  early  post-Easter  period  of  the  church  is  also  taken  into  consideration.  In 
this  sense  the  more  recent  terms  “Petrine  office”  or  “Petrine  ministry”  have  been  taken  up  and  a 
new  task  envisaged  thereby  which  is  - despite  the  uniqueness  of  the  historical  Peter  - of  abiding 
significance  for  the  church,  even  though  a direct  succession  does  not  seem  to  have  a place  within 
Old  Catholic  understanding. 

(29)  In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  pope  as  the  bearer  of  a universal  primacy,  the  constantly 
recurring  expression  primus  inter  pares  makes  it  clear  that  the  primacy  must  work  within  the  sphere 
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of  synodality  and  collegiality  of  the  local  churches  and  their  bishops;  more  precisely,  it  is  seen  in 
the  light  of  a local  church  theology,  or  of  the  “patriarchal  constitution”  of  the  ancient  Church,  so 
that  the  pope  in  fact  exercises  the  primacy  as  the  first  among  the  patriarchs. 

(30)  Statements  on  the  function  of  papal  primacy  are  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fact 
that  the  holder  of  that  ministry  acts  primarily  as  a personal  sign  of  the  universal  unity  of  the 
local  churches,  and  then,  in  situations  where  the  communion  of  local  churches  is  faced  with 
decisions  which  endanger  its  unity  and  its  maintenance  in  the  truth,  leads  the  local  churches 
by  taking  initiatives  and  coordinates  joint  decision-making  processes,  and  finally  in  certain 
instances  responds  to  appeals.  However  his  functions  may  be  defined  in  detail  according  to 
rights  and  duties,  according  to  Old  Catholic  understanding  that  does  not  entail  jurisdiction  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  empowered  to  intervene  in  local  churches  at  any  time  directly  and  without 
express  request,  or  to  make  decisions  in  isolation  regarding  the  maintenance  of  the  communion 
of  local  churches  in  truth  and  love. 

(31)  It  must  be  noted  that  according  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  since  the  First  Vatican  Coun- 
cil at  the  latest,  jurisdictional  and  doctrinal  primacy  is  an  integral  and  indispensable  component 
of  the  Petrine  ministry  in  its  essence,  though  not  in  all  its  concrete  manifestations  (CS  154).  This 
doctrine  implies  that  the  Petrine  ministry  is  exercised  in  the  direct  succession  of  the  Aposde  Peter. 
“The  statements  in  the  New  Testament  about  Peter  show  that  the  early  church  combined  with  the 
figure  of  Peter  the  functions  of  a teaching  and  pastoral  ministry  that  relate  to  all  congregations  and 
that  particularly  facilitate  their  unity”  (CS  163,  cf.  CS  158-163). 

(32)  From  this  follows,  according  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine: 

• The  core  of  the  office  of  responsibility  for  the  universal  church  “...is  realized  historically  in  the 
person  and  calling  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  that  is,  the  Roman  pope”  (CS  193). 

• “To  the  core  of  this  office  belong  all  the  functions  and  actions  that  are  necessary  to  fulfil  and 
ensure  its  task  in  the  universal  church.  This  includes  above  all  the  binding  competence  in  leader- 
ship and  teaching  without  which  the  office-bearer  could  not  effectively  exercise  the  care  entrusted 
to  him  for  the  unity  of  the  church  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel”  (CS  193). 

(33)  In  contemporary  ecumenical  dialogue,  the  Roman  Catholic  side  acknowledges  the  legiti- 
macy of  some  misgivings  regarding  this  doctrine,  and  makes  the  point  that  jurisdictional  primacy 
can  at  all  times  only  have  a place  within  the  communio  structure  of  the  church.  “In  addition,  it  is 
convinced  that  papal  infallibility  can  be  exercised  solely  in  absolute  loyalty  to  the  apostolic  faith 
( Holy  Scripture ),  so  that  a pope  who  does  not  maintain  this  loyalty  has  by  that  fact  forfeited  his 
office”  (CS  198,  cf.  67-68;  A-RC/Authority  III  46-48). 

In  addition,  as  a consequence  of  the  differentiated  re-evaluation  of  the  ecclesial  status  of  the 
non-Roman  Catholic  churches  and  ecclesial  communities  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  (cf.  UR 
3;  15),  the  obligatory  force  of  purely  ecclesial  laws  in  CIC  1983  is  limited  to  Roman  Catholic 
Christians  (in  contrast  to  CIC  1917,  which  in  can.  12  bound  all  the  baptised  to  the  laws  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church). 

6.  The  Way  towards  Full  Ecclesial  Communion 

6.1  On  the  Method  of  Differentiated  Consensus 

(34)  The  wide-ranging  consensus  in  the  understanding  and  confession  of  the  traditional  catholic 
faith  established  here  (cf.  26  above)  was  worked  through  methodologically  according  to  the  more 
recent  principles  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics.  These  principles  are  founded  on  the  recognition 
that  the  sought-for  unity  in  the  faith  does  not  mean  uniformity,  but  rather  a diversity  in  which 
any  remaining  differences  beyond  the  fundamental  consensus  are  not  accorded  church-dividing 
force.  Accordingly  the  goal  of  dialogue  is  not  doctrinal  consensus  in  the  form  of  congruence, 
but  a differentiated  consensus  consisting  of  two  components  which  are  to  be  differentiated  from 
one  another: 
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• A clear  statement  on  the  consensus  reached  in  the  fundamental  and  essential  content  of  a 
previously  controversial  doctrine. 

• A declaration  that  and  why  the  remaining  doctrinal  differences,  which  are  also  to  be  clearly 
named,  can  be  considered  admissible  and  thus  do  not  call  into  question  the  consensus  in  the  fun- 
damentals and  essentials. 

(35)  This  method  of  “differentiated  consensus”  has  proved  to  be  fruitful  in  more  recent  inter- 
church dialogues,  although  only  where  it  has  been  supported  by  a hermeneutic  of  mutual  trust. 
Methodologically  this  means  that  any  mistrust  regarding  the  common  understanding  must  be 
cleared  away,  that  the  parties  must  offer  each  other  reciprocal  trust,  and  that  both  do  in  fact  desire 
to  reach  agreement. 

The  method  of  “differentiated  consensus”  was  applied  to  good  effect  by  the  German  “Ecumenical 
Working  Group  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  Theologians“  in  the  study  Lehrverurteilungen  — kirchen- 
trennencft  (1986-1994),  also  in  the  texts  Church  and  Justification  (1994)  and  Joint  Declaration  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Justification  (1999);  cf.  the  article  ‘Methodologie,  okumenische’  in:  Wolfgang  Thonissen 
(ed.),  Lexikon  der  Okumene  und Konfessionskunde  (Freiburg  i.Br.:  Herder,  2008),  pp.  871-873. 

6.2  Fundamental  Points  of  Agreement 

(36)  Consensus  has  been  established  in  the  fundamental  understanding  of  the  church  (cf.  5-26 
above).  It  is  a community  called  into  life  by  God  in  sending  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
which  the  faithful  sacramentally  receive  a share  in  the  communion  of  the  triune  God,  and  are 
called  and  empowered  to  proclaim  the  gospel.  As  the  realm  of  life  and  salvation  created  and  per- 
petually reinvigorated  by  God,  it  is  despite  all  its  human  failings  the  dawn  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
the  renewed  divine  creation  on  the  journey  to  the  destination  where  God  is  all  in  all. 

(37)  The  church  as  an  earthly  community  is  structured  by  offices  and  ministries  which  bear  the 
responsibility  for  the  church’s  exercise  of  its  fundamental  expressions  in  martyria,  leitourgia  und 
diakonia , which  have  their  focus  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  Concretely,  this  takes  place  in 
the  local  church.  Each  local  church  is  a representation  of  the  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  church 
of  the  symbol  of  faith  through  the  power  of  the  participation  in  the  dimension  of  life  and  salvation 
opened  up  by  God,  and  the  unity  and  communion  with  the  other  local  churches  which  is  implied 
thereby.  This  unity  and  communion  becomes  manifest  in  varying  geographical  extents  as  an  ulti- 
mately universal  communion  of  communions  of  local  churches  ( communio  communionum  ecclesiarum). 

(38)  The  responsibility  for  the  unity  of  the  church  and  its  maintenance  in  the  truth  is  exercised 
both  in  the  local  church  and  also  in  the  regional  and  universal  communion  of  local  churches  in 
personal,  collegial  and  communal  responsibility  (episkope).  For  the  supra-local  dimension  the 
primary  bearers  of  the  episkope  are  the  bishops,  in  whose  synodical  gatherings  in  each  instance  a 
bishop  holds  a leadership  function  (primacy);  for  the  universal  dimension  this  synodically  situated 
primacy  is  accorded  to  the  pope.  Therein  the  various  witnessing  authorities  concerning  the  faith 
(cf.  23  above),  which  are  based  on  the  Holy  Scripture  as  the  testimony  of  revelation  given  to  the 
church,  play  an  indispensable  role  in  the  task  of  proclaiming  God’s  salvific  will  for  mankind. 

(39)  This  consensus  suggests  that  the  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  the  pope  formulated  at  the 
First  Vatican  Council  need  no  longer  carry  the  force  of  a church-dividing  difference,  if  thereby  the 
pope  is  not  dissociated  from  the  communio  structure. 

6.3  Remaining  Open  Questions 

(40)  The  remaining  open  questions  are  of  a varied  nature.  They  relate  to  ecclesiology,  the  two  dog- 
mas regarding  Mary,  women’s  ordination  as  well  as  canon  law  problem  areas. 

6.3.1  Open  Questions  on  Ecclesiology 

(41)  As  is  evident  from  27-33  (and  surely  also  from  the  note  to  19),  the  open  questions  in  this 
regard  relate  on  the  one  hand  to  the  ecclesiological  (and  then  in  canon  law  concretely  developed) 
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placing  of  the  pope  within  the  process  of  the  life  and  testimony  of  the  church  in  its  various  spatial 
dimensions,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  repercussions  of  this  placing  on  the  understanding  of  the 
church  as  a universal  communion  of  local  churches  or  of  communions  of  local  churches. 

(42)  The  questions  are  most  immediately  evident  in  texts  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  which 
frequently  open  up  new  perspectives  and  give  prominence  to  the  significance  of  local  churches  “in 
which  and  of  which  the  one  and  only  catholic  church  consists”  (LG  23),  while  at  the  same  time 
the  doctrine  of  the  jurisdictional  and  doctrinal  primacy  as  formulated  at  the  First  Vatican  Council 
is  received  (e.g.  LG  18;  22;  cf.  also  the  Not  a explicativa  praevia) . 

(43)  That  this  must  not  necessarily  be  the  last  word  on  this  subject  is  suggested  by  the  request 
made  by  John  Paul  II  in  his  encyclical  Ut  unum  sint  (95-96),  to  seek  together  with  him  in  “patient 
fraternal  dialogue”  an  accepted  exercise  of  the  universal  primacy  in  the  universal  communion  of 
local  churches  extending  beyond  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  this  context  we  should  also  note  the  statement  made  by  the  current  pope  Benedict  XVI 
in  1976  in  Graz:  “...Rome  must  not  require  more  from  the  East  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 
primacy  than  had  be  formulated  and  was  lived  in  the  first  millennium.”  Cf.  Joseph  Ratzinger, 
‘The  Ecumenical  Situation  - Orthodoxy,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in:  Principles  of  Catho- 
lic Theology:  Building  Stones for  a Fundamental  Theology  (San  Francisco:  Ignatius  Press,  1987),  pp. 
193-203,  here  199. 

(44)  The  open  questions  in  doctrine  and  praxis  therefore  require  further  investigation  in  the 
spirit  of  “differentiated  consensus”.  They  involve  on  the  one  hand  the  relationship  between  the 
rightful  autonomy  of  a local  church  or  a communion  of  local  churches  in  the  exercise  of  their  mis- 
sion (cf.  13-15  above)  and  in  the  election  of  their  bishops,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  primacy  of 
the  pope,  which  in  this  regard  according  to  Roman  Catholic  understanding  encompasses  ”the  full, 
supreme  and  universal  authority  over  the  Church”  (LG  22). 

(45)  The  tension  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Old  Catholic  understanding  of  papal  primacy 
as  expressed  in  the  concepts  “primacy  in  jurisdiction  and  doctrine”  and  “primus  inter  pares”  (which 
both  require  interpretation)  is  also  to  be  seen  within  the  horizon  of  the  various  perspectives  in  which 
the  universal  ecclesial  communion  is  discussed  (cf.  the  note  to  19  above):  The  universal  church  or 
the  church  as  a whole  (ecclesia  universalis),  which  consists  in  and  of  the  local  churches,  possesses  in 
its  description  in  LG  23  for  example  a clear  institutional  character,  while  the  all-embracing  com- 
munion of  local  churches  in  its  permanent  institutional  constitution  (where  applicable)  appears 
more  vague  in  Old  Catholic  texts  (cf.  IBC/Statute,  Preamble  3;  OC-O/Unity  [25]  6). 

Cf.  LG  23:  “This  collegial  union  is  apparent  also  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  individual  bish- 
ops with  particular  churches  and  with  the  universal  church.  The  Roman  Pontiff,  as  the  successor 
of  Peter,  is  the  perpetual  and  visible  source  and  foundation  of  the  unity  of  the  bishops  and  of  the 
multitude  of  the  faithful.  The  individual  bishop,  however,  is  the  visible  principle  and  foundation 
of  unity  in  his  particular  church,  fashioned  after  the  model  of  the  universal  church.  In  and  from 
such  individual  churches  there  comes  into  being  the  one  and  only  Catholic  Church....”  Cf.  also 
LG  8;  can.  369  CIC. 

(46)  Another  related  topic  for  discussion  which  is  not  directly  addressed  in  the  present  text  but 
likewise  requires  consideration  within  the  whole  complex  of  questions  addressed  here,  concerns 
the  understanding  of  the  discourse  regarding  the  collegiality  of  the  bishops.  Thus  in  LG  19-24  for 
example  the  communion  of  bishops  is  related  to  the  pope  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  the  head  of 
the  college  of  apostles  and  therewith  presumably  to  the  entity  “universal  church”  (together  with  its 
bishops’  conferences)  in  a way  which  is  alien  to  the  Old  Catholic  perspective. 

LG  19  sees  prefigured  in  the  circle  of  the  twelve  the  subsequent  bishops’ college  with  the  pope 
as  its  head  and  the  visible  principle  and  foundation  of  the  unity  of  the  universal  church.  What  is 
called  the  apostles’ college  with  Peter  as  its  head  is  to  a certain  extent  the  nuclear  cell  of  the  univer- 
sal church  as  it  has  spread  out  from  Jerusalem  across  the  whole  earth  since  Pentecost.  Following  on 
from  this  universal  church  perspective,  it  is  then  stated  that  the  college  of  bishops  with  the  pope 
as  its  head  continues  the  task  of  shepherd  exercised  by  the  apostles’  college  with  Peter  as  its  head 
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(LG  20;  22).  Finally,  the  statement  that  the  individual  churches  are  “fashioned  after  the  model  of 
the  universal  church”  (LG  23;  cf.  45  above)  as  well  as  the  subsequent  statement  that  the  supreme 
power  in  the  church  is  exercised  by  the  pope  with  or  without  the  formal  collaboration  of  the  bish- 
ops’college  (LG  22)  is  also  to  be  understood  against  the  background  of  this  view.  By  contrast,  from 
the  Old  Catholic  perspective  the  college  of  bishops  - if  this  expression  is  adopted  - is  primarily  an 
expression  of  the  synodality  of  the  local  churches  with  one  another,  in  which  the  bishops  are  the 
primary  presiders  at  eucharistic  gatherings,  and  witnesses  and  teachers  of  the  faith.  This  manifests 
the  primarily  local  church  approach  of  Old  Catholic  ecclesiology  as  it  has  always  been. 

(47)  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  “Petrine  office”  or  “Petrine  ministry”,  the 
Old  Catholic  churches  have  difficulty  with  the  concept  that  it  is  to  signify  an  office  which  is 
necessarily  derived  from  the  New  Testament  model,  to  be  exercised  by  a single  person  (“singula- 
riter”)  and  to  be  handed  down  in  personal  succession,  and  of  which  one  must  claim  that  it  is  of 
“divine  right”  or  - to  formulate  it  another  way  - which  according  to  the  Lord’s  will  forms  part 
of  the  essence  and  mission  of  the  church.  If  by  “Petrine  office”  one  means  a ministry,  exercised 
in  a universal  perspective  by  the  pope,  in  service  of  the  unity,  mission  and  synodality  of  the  local 
churches  led  and  represented  by  their  bishops,  then  Old  Catholic  theology,  too,  might  factually 
assent  to  what  is  meant  by  the  (to  them  alien)  term  “divine  right”  in  the  sense  suggested  above  (cf. 
also  A-RC/Authority  II,  10-15). 

6.3.2  Open  Questions  on  the  Marian  Dogmas  of  1 854  and  1 950 

(48)  Another  point  of  difference  in  dogma  consists  in  the  Old  Catholic  rejection  of  the  papally- 
defined  dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  (1854)  and  the  Assumption  of  Mary  into 
heaven  (1950).  This  rejection  was  last  affirmed  in  the  joint  text  of  the  Orthodox  - Old  Catholic 
Theological  Commission  on  The  Mother  of  God  (1977)  (cf.  OC-O/Mother). 

6.3.2. 1 Old  Catholic  Statements 

(49)  The  Old  Catholic  rejection  argues  in  the  first  instance  that  a doctrine  which  is  not  sufficiently 
testified  in  Holy  Scripture  and  the  tradition  of  the  ancient  church  cannot  be  defined  by  the  pope 
as  a binding  truth  of  the  faith,  revealed  by  God  and  necessary  for  salvation.  This  rejection  is  also 
to  be  comprehended  from  its  historical  context,  since  for  the  Old  Catholics  both  dogmas,  but 
especially  that  proclaimed  by  Pius  IX,  connote  a Catholicism  that  did  not  correspond  to  their 
understanding  of  the  church  and  has  remained  alien  to  them. 

(50)  The  rejection  of  the  two  Marian  dogmas  (UD  3;  IBC/1950)  as  well  as  the  partial  distanc- 
ing from  certain  modern  Roman  Catholic  forms  of  Marian  devotion  does  not  mean  a denial  of 
the  “faith  of  the  ancient  church  as  formulated  in  the  ecumenical  symbols  and  in  the  universally 
accepted  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  ecumenical  synods”  (UD  1). 

(51)  Old  Catholic  liturgical  orders  and  other  more  recent  texts  touching  on  the  Virgin  Mary 
Mother  of  God  reveal  that  she  has  a firm  place  in  the  doxology  of  the  church  with  regard  to  the 
mystery  of  God  becoming  man.  As  blessed  by  God  in  being  chosen  to  give  the  Redeemer  to  the 
world,  and  in  affirming  and  opening  herself  to  the  divine  plan  of  salvation,  she  is  considered  the 
first  of  the  saints  for  whose  intercession  for  the  faithful  on  their  journey  to  God  the  church  pleads. 
To  the  extent  that  her  entire  path  into  the  eschatological  glory  of  God  is  transparent  for  the  com- 
munion of  the  baptised,  she  is  also  seen  as  a type  of  the  church  and  a model  for  the  believers  in 
Christ  who  have  been  granted  the  spirit  of  God.  In  liturgy  and  the  practice  of  piety  there  is  clearly 
an  endeavour  to  preserve  carefully  the  link  to  God  and  to  Christ,  as  well  as  the  poetic  and  doxo- 
logical  character  of  the  praise  of  Mary. 

6. 3.2.2  The  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine 

(52)  On  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  in  its  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church  earnestly  exhorted  theologians  and  preachers 
of  the  divine  word  “that  in  treating  of  the  unique  dignity  of  the  mother  of  God,  they  carefully  and 
equally  avoid  the  falsity  of  exaggeration  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  excess  of  narrow-mindedness 
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on  the  other.  Pursuing  the  study  of  Sacred  Scripture,  the  holy  fathers,  the  doctors  and  liturgies  of 
the  church  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  church’s  teaching  authority,  let  them  righdy  explain  the 
offices  and  privileges  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  are  always  related  to  Christ,  the  source  of  all 
truth,  sanctity  and  piety.  Let  them  painstakingly  guard  against  any  word  or  deed  which  could  lead 
separated  brethren  or  anyone  else  into  error  regarding  the  true  doctrine  of  the  church”  (LG  67). 

(53)  Accordingly  it  has  been  possible  within  the  bilateral  dialogue  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  for  the  Roman  Catholic  side 
to  establish: 

• “The  proposition  of  the  i mmaculate  conception  of  Mary  is  based  in  the  believing  knowledge  of 
the  faithfulness  of  God,  who  works  all  things  ‘together  for  good  for  those  who  ...  are  called  accord- 
ing to  his  purpose’  (Rom  8:28).  It  asserts  that,  from  the  moment  of  her  conception  by  her  parents, 
the  mother  of  Jesus  was  freed  from  that  guilt  in  which  all  people  stand.  For  her,  however,  as  for 
all  people,  Jesus’ word  still  applies:  ’Apart  from  me  you  can  do  nothing4  (John  15:5).  She  also  has 
been  redeemed  by  the  justifying  grace  of  God  in  Christ.  In  view  of  his  coming  redemptive  death, 
however,  this  occurred  already  in  the  first  moment  of  her  existence,  whereas  for  the  rest  of  human- 
ity it  occurs  later  (for  Christians  in  baptism).  The  dogma  thus  illustrates  the  power  of  the  grace 
of  God,  who  in  sovereign  freedom  calls  whom  he  wills  and  how  he  wills.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a 
promise  that  God  wills  to  draw  us  totally  into  his  favour”  (CS  259). 

• “The  statement  of  the  Assumption  of  Mary  into  Heaven  has  its  roots  in  the  already  cited 
reflection  from  the  Letter  to  the  Romans:  ‘Those  whom  he  (i.e.  God)  justified  he  also  glorified’ 
(Rom  8:30).  That  means:  when  God  once  promises  his  election  and  grace  to  persons,  and  when 
they  accept  in  faith  that  grace  and  live  accordingly,  then  God  grants  them  wholly  (body  and  soul) 
blessed  communion  with  him  (heaven).  What  we  confess  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  Creed  as  a 
hope  for  us,  this  dogma  confesses  about  the  mother  of  the  Lord  in  the  past  tense:  she  has  reached 
what  we  are  still  moving  toward  - the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  life  everlasting  as  fruit  of 
the  justifying  favour  of  God”  (CS  260). 

6. 3.2.3  Further  Perspectives 

(54)  An  intensified  discussion  must  reveal  whether  such  an  interpretation  of  the  two  Marian  dogmas 
can  prompt  the  Old  Catholic  side  to  reconsider  their  rejection  of  these  Marian  dogmas.  This  seems 
in  any  case  to  be  considerably  easier  for  the  content  of  the  definition  of  1950  than  for  that  of  1854. 

(55)  The  existing  divergences  in  teaching  and  practice  are  to  be  taken  seriously.  They  represent 
an  obligation  to  conduct  a clarifying  dialogue  from  which  an  explicit  differentiated  consensus  may 
be  expected.  Regardless  of  the  autonomy  and  individuality  of  each  church,  the  question  remains 
whether  a common  doctrine  may  not  be  possible.  The  mother  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  seen  within  the 
context  of  salvation  history,  as  fundamentally  testified  by  the  ancient  church.  It  is  also  important 
to  distinguish  between  dogma  and  dogmatisation:  in  the  doctrine  of  the  faith  a wide-ranging  con- 
sensus can  exist  even  if  the  fact  of  dogmatisation  is  evaluated  differently.  In  addition,  the  anthro- 
pological significance  of  Mary  is  to  be  considered;  Mary  can  reveal  particularly  to  contemporary 
individuals  how  they  are  graced  by  God  and  what  they  may  hope  for. 

6.3.3  The  Question  of  the  Ordination  of  Women  to  Priestly  Ministry 

(56)  A further  point  of  difference  is  the  practice,  exercised  by  the  majority  of  the  Old  Catholic 
churches  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  of  the  ordination  of  women  to  priestly  ministry,  which  repre- 
sents an  innovation  in  their  otherwise  ancient  church  orientation  in  church  discipline.  This  point 
of  difference  is  however  located  on  a different  plane  from  those  previously  mentioned.  For  both 
the  Old  Catholic  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  share  in  essence  the  same  understanding  of  the 
three-fold  sacramental  ordo  of  the  church  whereby  its  centre,  the  episcopal  office  - understood  in 
the  light  of  the  above  exposition  of  the  episkope  (cf.  13-15;  20-26)  - is  grounded  in  the  mission 
to  which  Jesus  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  commissioned  and  empowered  the  apostles 
(cf.  in  general  OC-O/Ordination;  O-RC/Order). 
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6.3.3. 1 The  Roman  Catholic  Position 

(57)  On  the  question  of  womens  ordination  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  - like  the  Orthodox 
Church  - upholds  the  centuries-old  practice  according  to  which  only  a baptized  male  can  validly 
receive  consecration  as  a priest  (can.  1024  CIC).  In  doing  so  it  refers  back  to  the  example  of  Jesus 
and  the  tradition  which  until  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  formed  part  of  the  common 
heritage  of  all  Christian  churches. 

(58)  Although  Jesus  was,  within  the  sociological  context  of  his  times,  favourably  disposed 
towards  women,  he  did  not  call  a single  woman  into  the  circle  of  the  twelve  which  constituted 
the  church,  not  even  his  mother.  This  example  of  Jesus  has  always  been  respected  and  considered 
binding  within  the  church.  Women  were  not  admitted  to  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 

(59)  In  this  the  symbolic  nature  of  the  office  also  plays  a role.  The  sacrament  of  ordination  is 
a sign  for  the  relationship  of  Christ  as  the  head  and  bridegroom  of  the  church  and  the  church 
as  his  body  and  his  bride.  This  symbolic  significance  demands  that  a male  represent  Christ  in 
ordained  office. 

(60)  When  the  question  of  womens  ordination  arose  in  the  Anglican  Church,  Pope  Paul  VI 
presented  the  standpoint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  unambiguously  in  a letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  on  30  November  1975.  “She  holds  that  it  is  not  admissible  to  ordain  women 
to  the  priesthood  for  very  fundamental  reasons.  These  reasons  include  the  example  recorded  in 
Sacred  Scripture  of  Christ  choosing  his  apostles  only  from  among  men,  the  constant  practice  of 
the  Church,  which  has  imitated  Christ  in  choosing  only  men,  and  her  living  teaching  authority 
which  has  consistently  held  that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  priesthood  is  in  accordance 
with  God’s  plan  for  his  Church.” 

(61)  Accordingly  the  declaration  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Faith  Inter  insigniores  (1976) 
states:  “The  church  in  fidelity  to  the  example  of  the  Lord  does  not  consider  herself  authorized  to 
admit  women  to  priestly  ordination”. 

(62)  Finally,  Pope  John  Paul  II  reaffirmed  in  his  apostolic  letter  Ordinatio  sacerdotalis  (1994) 
“that  the  Church  has  no  authority  whatsoever  to  confer  priesdy  ordination  on  women  and  that 
this  judgment  is  to  be  definitively  held  by  all  the  Church’s  faithful”. 

6.3.3.2The  Old  Catholic  Position 

(63)  Towards  the  end  of  the  previous  century  the  major  part  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church 
introduced  the  practice  of  appointing  women  also  to  the  three-fold  apostolic  office,  including 
ordination  to  priestly  ministry.  This  new  practice  must  confront  objections  which  are  located  on 
various  levels. 

(64)  Firsdy,  there  is  the  fact  of  the  previous  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  did  not 
know  women’s  ordination.  To  what  extent  that  represents  an  authentic  tradition  in  the  sense  of  a 
witnessing  authority  concerning  the  faith  (cf.  23  above)  or  “only”  an  historical  fact,  albeit  a long- 
lasting  one,  is  a matter  of  debate  within  ecumenism. 

(65)  Old  Catholic  theology  has  in  the  majority  come  to  the  view  that  the  non-ordination  of 
women  is  in  the  first  instance  the  consequence  of  the  patriarchal  and  androcentric  civilization  of 
the  ancient  world,  in  which  the  biblical  tradition  too  found  its  expression,  and  in  which  women  are 
on  principle  subordinated  to  men  and  were  therefore  considered  unfit  for  public  leadership  roles. 
In  any  case,  in  most  of  the  not  so  frequent  testimonies  and  justifications  for  the  non-ordination 
of  women  throughout  the  centuries,  it  is  possible  to  find  over  and  over  again  arguments  which 
presuppose  an  image  of  women  which  is  no  longer  upheld  by  a Christian  anthropology:  women 
are  in  principle  seen  as  fundamentally  equal  to  men  “before  God”  as  far  as  their  soul  or  spirit  is 
concerned,  but  with  regard  to  their  concrete  physical  existence  by  which  they  live  within  the  social 
frames  of  reference  of  this  world,  they  are  treated  as  inferior  or  subordinate  to  “the”  male. 

(66)  In  order  to  justify  continuing  the  previous  praxis  of  non-ordination  of  women  to  priesdy 
ministry  - and  without  recourse  to  presuppositions  of  such  a kind  - at  the  present  time  reference 
is  made  in  the  first  place  to  the  example  of  Jesus,  who  only  called  men  into  the  circle  of  the  twelve. 
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Old  Catholic  theology  is  not  convinced  that  the  choice  of  the  twelve  and  their  sending  to  the 
people  of  Israel  cogendy  proclaims  an  implicit  binding  will  of  Jesus  in  the  sense  of  an  ordinance 
signifying  that  ecclesial  office  must  be  reserved  for  men  only  even  within  altered  cultural  and 
salvation-historical  contexts.  No  words  of  Jesus  can  be  found  in  relation  to  this  to  show  irrefutably 
that  his  act  of  choice  must  be  understood  in  this  sense. 

(67)  Secondly,  there  is  the  argumentation  based  on  a sponsal  metaphor  in  the  light  of  which 
the  spiritual  relationship  between  Jesus  Christ  and  his  church  ought  to  be  seen  and  represented. 
The  dynamics  of  the  love  between  Christ  and  his  church,  most  profoundly  comparable  to  that  of 
a bridegroom  and  bride,  husband  and  wife,  would  thus  require  a natural  representational  depiction 
in  the  central  act  of  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  according  to  which  the  male  priest  refers 
to  Christ  and  the  concelebrating  congregation  is  to  understand  itself  in  a metaphorical  sense  as 
female,  receiving  grace  (and  thus  “Marian”). 

(68)  Old  Catholic  theology  cannot  comprehend  the  dominance  of  this  metaphor  in  theologi- 
cal reasoning  or  the  logic  of  such  gender-based  symbolism,  which  emphasizes  the  masculinity  of 
the  God-human  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ  to  an  unaccustomed  degree;  instead  it  is  oriented  in  this 
regard  towards  the  fundamental  conviction  of  the  ancient  church:  “Only  what  is  accepted  and 
united  with  God  is  saved”.  It  is  the  entire  human  nature,  common  to  male  and  female  that  the 
Lord  has  assumed. 

(69)  Old  Catholic  theology  also  points  out  that  while  the  bishop  does  indeed  represent  Jesus 
Christ  as  he  presides  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  his  ministry  of  sanctification  and  lead- 
ership of  the  ecclesial  communion  assigned  to  him  (thus  manifesting  the  priority  of  the  divine 
initiative  in  the  salvation  granted  to  mankind),  he  at  the  same  time  - as  implied  in  the  eucharistic 
liturgy  by  the  so-called  presidential  prayers  directed  towards  God  - represents  the  church,  consti- 
tuted and  vivified  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(70)  Those  Old  Catholic  churches  which  have,  following  a lengthy  struggle,  introduced  the 
ordination  of  women  to  priestly  ministry,  do  not  wish  to  call  into  question  or  alter  the  essential 
nature  of  either  the  apostolicity  of  the  church  in  its  orientation  towards  Scripture  and  tradition, 
nor  the  sacramentality  of  ordination-bound  ecclesial  office.  In  view  of  the  cultural  transformation 
which  has  among  other  things  brought  about  a situation  in  which  women  now  in  every  respect 
assume  the  same  leadership  responsibilities  as  men,  they  believe  that  they  owe  it  to  the  gospel  and 
the  transmission  of  the  faith  to  take  the  corresponding  step  - just  as  the  church  in  earlier  times 
again  and  again  believed  it  could  recognize  the  kairos  for  a responsible  inculturation  of  the  mes- 
sage of  Christ  to  which  it  above  all  wishes  to  be  faithful. 

(71)  Within  the  Union  of  Utrecht  as  it  stands  at  present  (in  2003  the  Polish  National  Church 
in  North  America  seceded  from  the  Union  of  Utrecht  because  of  this  issue),  the  divergent  prac- 
tices of  ordination  or  non-ordination  of  women  to  priestly  ministry  and  their  respective  grounds 
carry  no  church-dividing  weight. 

(72)  For  the  Old  Catholic  side  the  question  arises  whether  this  divergence  in  practice  and  its 
theological  grounds  involves  an  aspect  of  the  Christian  faith  which  makes  ecclesial  communion 
either  impossible  or  admissible  (cf.  80-81  below). 

(73)  Reference  should  be  made  to  the  evaluation  of  the  International  Anglican-Orthodox 
Theological  Commission  “The  Church  of  the  Triune  God.  The  Cyprus  Agreed  Statement  2006“: 
“Whether  or  not  such  ordination  [i.e.  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood  and  to  the  epis- 
copate] contradicts  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church  already  transmitted  and  received,  and  so  is 
heretical,  can  remain  open  to  discussion  and  to  an  open  process  of  reception4  (A-O/Church  IX  29). 

Cf.  also  the  “Common  Considerations”  of  an  Orthodox  - Old  Catholic  consultation  (at  a 
semi-official  level  only)  on  the  position  of  women  in  the  church  and  on  womens  ordination  as  an 
ecumenical  problem  in  Levadia  (Greece)  and  Konstancin  (Poland)  1996,  in  Urs  von  Arx  / Anas- 
tasios  Kallis  (eds.),  ‘Bild  Christi  und  Geschlecht’,  in:  IKZ  88  (1998),  pp.  67-348,  here  81-82.  Cf. 
the  English  translation  as:  ‘Gender  and  the  Image  of  Christ’,  in:  The  Anglican  Theological  Review 
84  (2002)  pp.  489-755,  here  504-506. 
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6.3.4  Open  Questions  Involving  Canon  Law  from  a Roman  Catholic  Perspective 

(74)  Several  important  problems  requiring  resolution  arise  from  the  perspective  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic canon  law.  In  the  following  paragraphs  these  problems  are  described,  and  at  the  same  time 
possible  solutions  are  put  forward  for  further  discussion. 

6.3.4. 1 Married  Bishops  and  Priests 

(75)  Although  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  held  fast  to  the  centuries-old  tradition  of  celi- 
bacy, that  is  the  unmarried  life  of  its  priests  and  bishops,  though  this  form  of  life  is  categorized  as 
belonging  to  church  discipline  rather  than  an  established  dogma,  it  has  always  recognized  other 
pathways  of  other  churches  and  traditions. 

(76)  These  traditions  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  ecclesial  communion,  as  the  practice  of  the 
eastern  church  united  with  Rome  indicates.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  however,  together 
with  the  united  as  well  as  the  separated  eastern  churches,  aware  that  already  the  early  councils 
spoke  out  against  the  consecration  to  the  episcopate  of  a married  priest,  and  it  holds  fast  to  this 
practice  without  however  casting  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  consecration  to  the  episcopate  of  a 
married  priest. 

6.3. 4.2  Formerly  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 

(77)  While  the  many  formerly  Roman  Catholic  clergy  (priests  and  deacons)  in  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  are  of  great  significance  for  the  pastoral  ministry  of  these  churches,  they  do  impede  the 
path  to  ecclesial  communion  because  of  the  residual  jurisdictional  bond  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  (can.  11  CIC).  The  sanctions  to  which  they  continue  to  be  subject  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  excommunication  for  heresy  and  schism  (can.  1364  CIC)  and  suspension 
in  the  case  of  marriage  (can.  1394  § 1 CIC).  Both  censures  deny  the  priest  the  exercise  of  his 
ordination  and  his  jurisdictional  powers  (can.  1331  § 1, 1333  § 1 CIC).  On  the  basis  of  suspen- 
sion because  of  marriage  they  are  by  law  relieved  of  their  ecclesial  office  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (can.  194  § 1 no.  3 CIC). 

(78)  To  solve  the  question  of  excommunication  for  heresy  and  schism,  paragraphs  5-33  of  the 
present  text  contain  points  of  agreement  in  the  sense  of  a “differentiated  consensus”  which  may 
be  productive  in  the  question  of  heresy.  For  its  part,  the  ecclesial  communion  sought  here  aims  to 
overcome  the  schism,  so  that  these  infringements  in  future  may  be  groundless.  In  face  of  the  core 
question  of  an  essential  consensus  in  questions  of  faith  and  doctrinal  content,  suspension  as  a part 
of  church  disciplinary  law  is  seen  as  a different  matter. 

(79)  That  means  that  in  regard  to  sanctions  still  in  force,  the  following  canon  law  options  are 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  a differentiated  procedural  manner: 

• For  those  formerly  Roman  Catholic  clergy  who  are  at  this  time  in  office  in  the  Old  Catholic 
Church,  a unique  act  of  dismissal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (dispensa- 
tion from  can.  11  CIC)  could  effect  an  exemption  from  excommunication  and  suspension. 

• This  act  “de  praesenti”,  performed  for  example  within  the  framework  of  the  signing  of  an 
agreement,  would  have  to  be  followed  by  a multi-layered  process  “de  ffituro”.  The  Old  Catholic 
Churches  will  make  every  effort  to  recruit  future  clergy  solely  from  within  their  own  ranks.  The 
required  training  institutions  and  modalities  have  to  a large  extent  already  been  available  for 
a long  time.  Despite  these  efforts  individual  cases  of  the  pastoral  appointment  of  clergy  who 
have  defected  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  continue  to  occur.  The  small  number  of 
new  recruits  from  their  own  ranks  at  this  time  will  not  permit  a general  renunciation  of  this 
practice.  Thus  future  defections  cannot  be  excluded,  and  ways  of  dealing  with  these  are  still  to 
be  agreed  upon. 

6.3.4.3  Formerly  Roman  Catholic  Faithful 

(80)  The  Old  Catholic  faithful  who  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have 
by  their  defection  incurred  the  punishment  due  for  the  offences  of  heresy  and  schism  (c.  1364  § 1 
CIC),  and  what  has  been  said  about  these  sanctions  in  77-79  and  applies  to  them  also. 
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What  has  been  said  in  77-79  and  80  applies  exclusively  to  Old  Catholic  clergy  and  faithful  who 
have  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  but  not  to  those  who  were  baptized  in  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  or  have  joined  the  Old  Catholic  Church  from  any  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

6. 3.4.4  The  Ordination  of  Women  to  the  Priesthood 

(81)  One  of  the  open  questions  mentioned  in  the  present  text  concerns  the  ordination  of  women, 
practiced  in  some  Old  Catholic  churches  for  some  time.  According  to  Roman  Catholic  under- 
standing only  a baptized  man  can  validly  receive  ordination  to  the  priesthood  (can.  1024  CIC). 
In  his  Apostolic  Letter  Ordinatio  sacerdotalis  of  22  May  1994  Pope  John  Paul  II  presented  this 
doctrine  as  requiring  to  be  held  definitively  (AAS  86, 1994, 548).  Contraventions  are  placed  under 
sanctions  for  Roman  Catholic  Christians  (can.  750  § 2 CIC  in  conjunction  with  can.  1371  § 1 
CIC),  even  if  these  are  not  those  for  heresy  [1]. 

(82)  For  this  reason,  in  any  agreement  on  “communicatio  in  sacris”  the  administration  of  those 
sacraments  to  Roman  Catholic  faithful  by  female  priests  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  would  have 
to  be  excluded,  because  their  administration  is  reserved  for  men  according  to  Roman  Catholic 
understanding. 

6.4  Old  Catholic  Conceptions  of  the  Form  of  a Possible  Ecclesial  Communion 

(83)  For  the  Union  of  Utrecht  ecclesial  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  with 
the  bishop  of  Rome  would  mean  that  it  continues  to  exist  as  a church  with  its  own  liturgical  and 
canonical  structure  and  the  ecumenical  obligations  which  it  has  entered  into  with  other  churches, 
but  stands  in  communion  with  the  pope  as  the  sign  of  the  universal  communion  of  local  churches. 

These  ecumenical  obligations  concern  the  Bonn  agreement  of  1931  in  regard  to  the  Anglican 
Communion  and  its  1965  application  to  the  Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente,  as  well  as  the  declared 
aims  of  the  Orthodox-Old  Catholic  dialogue  of  1975-1987  as  approved  by  the  synods  of  the 
churches  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht. 

The  phase  of  two  denominationally  distinguishable  church  bodies,  which  would  presumably  be 
of  longer  duration  on  pragmatic  grounds,  would  be  seen  as  a first  step  in  the  healing  of  the  division 
as  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  the  present  text. 

(84)  Communion  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  would  include 

• That  he  is  commemorated  in  the  eucharist  celebration  in  Old  Catholic  churches  as  a sign  of 
existing  ecclesial  communion  (as  would  incidentally  be  the  case  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury as  the  primate  of  the  Anglican  Communion); 

• That  the  election  of  bishops  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht  is  communicated  to  him,  whereby  the 
upholding  of  the  existing  ecclesial  communion  is  manifested  through  the  communication  of  their 
election  and  their  welcome  by  the  pope; 

• That  he  is  advised  of  the  statements  and  decisions  of  the  International  Old  Catholic  Bishops’ 
Conference  (IBC); 

• That  in  the  case  of  statements  and  decisions  of  the  International  Bishops’  Conference  which 
infringe  the  existing  ecclesial  communion  in  faith  and  in  love  he  is  entitled  to  draw  attention  to 
the  facts  of  the  matter  and  suggest  how  the  ecclesial  communion  can  be  preserved; 

• That  in  the  case  of  conflicts  within  the  Union  of  Utrecht  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  him  on  the 
part  of  the  Old  Catholics  in  the  sense  that  when  the  options  of  the  International  Bishops’  Confer- 
ence have  been  exhausted,  he  is  entitled  to  initiate  a process  of  re-evaluation  of  a controversial  matter. 

(85)  In  addition,  it  remains  to  be  discussed  how  regular  contact  between  the  International  Old 
Catholic  Bishops’ Conference  and  the  pope,  or  between  individual  Old  Catholic  bishops  and  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  in  the  same  country  can  be  organised,  so  that  a process  is  set  in  train  which  even- 
tually leads  to  a joindy  exercised  episkope  (cf.  A- RC/ Authority  III  58-59;  L-RC/Unity  117-145). 

(86)  Communion  with  the  pope  would  not  entail  submission  of  the  churches  and  bishops  of 
the  Union  of  Utrecht  to  his  jurisdiction  as  this  is  outlined  and  regulated  in  detail  in  the  existing 
legal  codices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (above  all  in  CIC  1983  but  also  in  CCEO  1990). 
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Rather  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  and  agree  upon  a model  for  the  manner  in  which  the  bishop 
of  Rome  exercises  his  ministry  in  service  of  the  universal  unity  of  the  church  in  view  of  the  com- 
munion sought  with  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  a model  which  gives  concrete  expression  to  the  view 
(as  outlined  above)  of  his  primacy  in  the  tension  between  reciprocal  obligation  for  the  communion 
and  the  principle  of  subsidiarity. 

6.5  On  the  way  towards  reconciliation  and  healing 

(87)  The  churches  and  ecclesial  communities  which  are  aware  of  their  obligation  to  the  under- 
standing that  the  church  as  the  gift  of  God  is  the  one  which  they  confess  in  the  Symbol  of  Faith 
and  that  they  are  therefore  called  upon  to  five  this  one  church  as  local  church  and  as  communion 
of  local  churches  in  the  tension  between  unity  and  diversity,  have  to  seek  ways  of  reconciliation 
and  healing  in  view  of  the  divisions  and  alienations  which  have  occurred  in  the  past.  That  is 
particularly  true  of  the  special  relationship  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Old  Catholic 
Church,  particularly  as  this  is  determined  not  only  by  historical  and  doctrinally-related  facts  but 
also  by  emotionally  and  often  biographically  conditioned  components,  so  that  the  relationship 
clearly  also  bears  the  traits  of  a family  feud. 

(88)  A pathway  into  a common  future  - into  which  analogous  paths  with  other  churches  obvi- 
ously also  merge  - can  only  eventuate  if  at  the  same  time  that  which  has  led  to  alienation  and  hurt 
in  the  more  recent  but  also  in  the  more  remote  past  is  worked  through  conjointly.  To  approach  this 
with  the  requisite  openness  and  sensitivity  without  losing  sight  of  the  goal  could  become  a task  for 
bilateral  working  groups  to  be  constituted  at  a national  level. 

(89)  The  measure  of  agreement  between  our  two  churches  demonstrated  in  the  present  text  fills 
us  with  the  hope  that  they  will  with  Gods  guidance  find  the  way  to  visible  unity. 
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Appendix 

Official  Old  Catholic  Statements  on  the  Primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 

Text  no.  1 

Programme  of  the  [Old]  Catholic  Congress,  Munich,  September  22-24, 1871  (excerpt) 

II.  We  hold  fast  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Church.  We  protest  against  every  attempt  to 
thrust  out  the  bishops  from  the  immediate  and  independent  direction  of  the  separate  Churches. 
We  repudiate,  as  in  conflict  with  the  Tridentine  canon,  according  to  which  there  exists  a God- 
appointed  hierarchy  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  the  doctrine  embodied  in  the  Vatican  decrees, 
that  the  Pope  is  the  sole  God-appointed  depositary  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority  and  power.  We 
acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  as  it  was  received,  on  authority  of  Scripture,  by 
the  Fathers  and  Councils  in  the  old  undivided  Christian  Church  (Cf.  Theodorus  [alias  James  B. 
Mullinger],  The  New  Reformation  [London:  Longmans,  Green,  1875],  p.  127  [modified]). 

Text  no.  2 

The  Declaration  of  Utrecht,  September  24, 1889  (excerpt) 

(2)  We  therefore  reject  as  contradicting  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Church  and  destroying  her  con- 
stitution, the  Vatican  decrees,  promulgated  July  18, 1870,  concerning  the  infallibility  and  the  uni- 
versal episcopate  or  ecclesiastical  plenitude  of  power  of  the  Roman  Pope.  This,  however,  does 
not  prevent  us  from  acknowledging  the  historic  primacy  which  several  ecumenical  councils  and 
the  Fathers  of  the  ancient  Church  with  the  assent  of  the  whole  Church  of  the  first  millennium 
have  attributed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  by  recognizing  him  as  the  primus  inter  pares  [first  among 
equals]  (Cf.  Statut  der  International  Altkatholischen  Bischofskonferenz  [IBK].  Offizielle  Ausgabe  in 
funf  Sprachen.  Ed.  by  Urs  von  Arx,  Maja  Weyermann  [Bern:  Stampfli,  2001],  pp.  40-42,  here  40 
[Supplement  to  IKZ  91, 2001]). 

Text  no.  3 

Declaration  of  the  Old  Catholic  Bishops  Assembled  at  Utrecht,  April  28-29, 1920  (excerpt) 

II.  In  April  1923  two  whole  centuries  will  have  passed  since  the  Old  Church  of  Utrecht  saw  itself 
compelled,  in  order  to  preserve  its  dignity  and  its  rights,  to  elect  an  archbishop  according  to  the 
previously  prevailing  canonical  order  and  to  proceed  to  his  consecration  by  a Catholic  bishop, 
although  the  papal  curia  had  previously  for  many  years  prevented  such  a reinstatement  of  the 
archiepiscopal  see,  and  did  not  approve  of  it  at  this  time.  As  was  to  be  foreseen,  approval  was 
denied  the  elected  archbishop,  and  excommunication  was  imposed  upon  him  and  his  church. 
With  Gods  help  the  Church  of  Utrecht  has,  despite  its  long  isolation  and  under  constant  chal- 
lenge, succeeded  in  maintaining  its  existence  throughout  the  storms  of  time,  while  continuing 
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to  hold  fast  rigorously  to  Catholic  doctrine  and  ecclesial  polity.  When  therefore  a half  century 
ago  the  dogmatisation  of  the  plenitude  of  powers  and  the  magisterial  infallibility  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  obliged  those  Catholics  who  were  informed  of  both  the  falsehood  and  the  consequences 
of  the  new  dogmas  to  rebel  in  all  conscience  against  the  new  order,  and  to  facilitate  continued 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  Catholic  divine  worship  through  the  organisation  of  independent 
congregations,  the  Dutch  church  was  in  a position  to  provide  for  these  congregations  and  assist 
them  to  maintain  Catholic  priesthood  and  Catholic  rites  through  the  mediation  of  the  Catholic 
episcopate.  As  fifty  years  have  now  passed  since  the  majority  of  the  bishops  assembled  at  the  Vati- 
can Council  promulgated  the  disastrous  decrees  despite  all  objections,  protests  and  warnings,  we 
have  now  been  able  with  humble  gratitude  to  praise  God  for  his  grace  in  saving  the  Dutch  church 
from  all  impending  dangers  during  the  two  centuries  which  lie  behind  us.  At  the  same  time  we 
feel  compelled  to  testify  once  more  to  the  whole  world  our  abiding  resolve  that  we  will  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  forced  to  cede  Catholic  ground  but  will  also  in  future  follow  the  example  of 
past  generations  of  Old  Catholic  witnesses  to  the  faith  in  striving  with  all  our  might  to  avert  the 
Jesuitical  refashioning  of  Catholicism.  We  have  given  expression  to  this  determination  with  the 
following  resolution: 

Bearing  in  mind 

1.  that  according  to  the  ancient  Catholic  rule  of  faith  only  that  which  is  revealed  in  Holy 
Scripture  and  has  been  believed  “always,  everywhere  and  by  all”  possesses  the  validity  of  obligatory 
doctrine  in  the  Church  of  Christ; 

2.  that  the  resolutions  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Vatican  Council  stand  in  the  sharpest  con- 
tradiction to  the  ancient  Catholic  rule  of  faith,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  facts 

(a)  a considerable  number  of  respected  fathers  of  the  Vatican  Council,  who  both  in  number 
and  in  learning  represent  significant  sectors  of  Catholic  Christendom,  have  at  the  appropriate 
time  raised  objections  against  the  doctrines  dogmatised  at  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council,  thus 
demonstrating  irrefutably  the  impossibility  of  making  these  doctrines  binding  dogma; 

(b)  the  subsequent  submission  of  these  Council  fathers  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
majority  did  not  invalidate  the  objections  raised  by  them; 

(c)  since  18  July  1870  the  contradiction  between  the  decrees  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Vati- 
can Council  and  the  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture  and  ecclesial  tradition  has  been  proven  countless 
times  in  an  incalculable  number  of  exegetical,  historical  and  canonical  writings. 

Further  mindful 

3.  that  these  decrees  form  a deep  and  bewildering  offence  to  the  consciences  of  the  educated 
Catholics  who  remain  under  papal  jurisdiction,  while  on  the  other  hand  for  the  Christian  churches 
independent  of  Rome  they  represent  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  ecclesial  understanding  and 
unification; 

4.  that  now  that  the  new  Codex  juris  canonici  solemnly  promulgated  by  Benedict  XV  at  Pen- 
tecost 1917  has  circumscribed  in  all  imaginable  detail  and  formulated  as  binding  laws  the  “full 
plenitude”  of  “ordinary  and  immediate”  jurisdictional  powers  accorded  by  the  Vatican  Council 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  relating  to  all  matters  of  faith,  morals,  church  discipline  and  church  polity 
and  extending  without  right  of  appeal  to  “all  churches  and  all  shepherds  and  all  the  faithful”,  can 
therefore  from  now  on  be  actually  applied  in  its  entirety; 

5.  that  with  this  reorganisation,  which  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  individuality  and  auton- 
omy of  Christian  nations,  derived  from  divine  providence  and  governance  of  the  world  and  never 
challenged  in  the  undivided  Christian  church,  the  church  - insofar  as  it  submits  to  the  Roman 
pontiff  - becomes  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  with  total  disregard  for  the  instruction  given  by  the 
Lord,  “But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you”  (Mark  10:43),  namely  as  in  the  world  where  the  princes 
and  the  powerful  exercise  force  and  coercion  over  their  subjects,  the  obligation  is  now  however 
inflicted  upon  all  Catholics  to  acknowledge  a sovereign  ruling  over  the  whole  Christian  church 
with  absolute  powers,  who  allegedly  receives  his  powers  immediately  from  God,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  these  powers  is  subject  to  no  error  as  far  as  faith  and  morals  are  concerned. 
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The  undersigned  Catholic  bishops  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  churches  they  represent  in  the 
50th  year  after  the  Vatican  Council  once  more  raise  their  solemn  protest  against  the  resolutions 
proclaimed  in  the  fourth  session  of  that  assembly  and  therewith  the  attempted  definitive  sanction- 
ing of  the  papal  system  based  in  essence  on  the  falsification  of  ancient  canon  law,  the  medieval 
misappropriation  of  power  and  the  principles  of  the  modern  Jesuit  Order. 

At  the  same  time  they  express  their  wish  that  educated  Catholics  who  while  perceiving 
and  appreciating  the  error  and  even  the  enormous  consequences  of  the  Vatican  decree  never- 
theless remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  - mindful  of  the  rule  still  cited  as 
self-evident  by  St  Augustine,  If  a Council  errs,  the  following  Council  is  to  correct  the  error 
(De  bapt.  contra  Donat.  1.  II,  n.  4)  - may  earnestly  and  unceasingly  demand  that  the  synod 
not  concluded  but  simply  adjourned  on  20  October  1870  may  take  up  its  task  once  more  and 
declare  the  resolutions  adopted  on  18  July  1870  to  be  invalid  (German  text  in:  IKZ  10, 1920, 
pp.  89-96,  here  91-94). 

Text  no.  4 

Theses  on  the  Primacy.  Statement  of  the  12th  International 
Old  Catholic  Theologians' Conference,  Bonn,  September  8-1 3, 1 969 

l.The  Utrecht  Declaration  of  1889  speaks  in  Article  2 of  the  “acknowledgment  of  the  historic  pri- 
macy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome”,  without  touching  on  the  questions  involved.  Therefore  we  need,  in 
view  of  the  current  ecumenical  situation,  to  give  an  account  of  how  we  understand  this  formulation. 

2.  Above  all  it  is  to  be  asserted  that  New  Testament  testimony  contains  a Petrine  tradition 
according  to  which  Peter,  as  the  first  confessor,  as  one  of  the  foundational  witnesses  of  the  resur- 
rection and  as  a leading  figure  in  the  Jerusalem  congregation,  held  a clearly  pre-eminent  initiative 
in  the  process  of  making  fundamental  decisions  in  the  church. 

3.  Although  the  foundation  of  specific  jurisdictional  competence  cannot  be  derived  from  this 
pre-eminence,  and  although  the  uniqueness  of  Peter’s  position  as  an  aposde  precludes  any  thought 
of  a successor  in  the  strict  sense,  we  believe  that  Peter’s  special  position  is  accorded  significative 
meaning  for  the  church. 

4.  Since  the  church  lives  only  in  heeding  the  commission  testified  in  Holy  Scripture,  the  tasks 
assigned  to  Peter  must  also  today  find  manifest  expression  in  the  structure  of  the  church. 

5.  Without  touching  on  the  area  of  dogmatic  conclusions,  it  can  be  ascertained  that  the  func- 
tion which  accrued  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  church  is  to  be  seen  as  an  accep- 
tance of  this  commission.  This  assessment  retains  its  significance  for  the  entire  history  of  the 
Roman  primacy,  even  if  it  has  at  times  been  greatly  obscured. 

6.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  fatal  developments  of  the  past  which  led  to  various  schisms  includ- 
ing that  of  Utrecht,  at  the  First  Vatican  Council  an  understanding  of  authority  derived  from  an 
axiomatic  pre-conception  was  dogmatised  which  cannot  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  Scripture  and 
Tradition.  Only  in  the  most  recent  developments  facilitated  by  Vatican  II  is  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ology also  in  search  of  a circumscription  of  the  primatial  function  in  a way  that  really  is  of  service 
to  the  church. 

7.  To  conform  with  the  function  which  Peter  fulfilled  according  to  the  testimony  of  scripture, 
a Petrine  office  would  have  to  consist  in  the  task  of  leading  in  all  critical  situations  with  an  initia- 
tive which  would  enable  and  compel  the  church  to  arrive  at  a joint  decision,  to  express  its  faith 
and  to  visibly  manifest  its  unity.  As  pure  service  to  Christ,  his  church  and  the  world,  this  function 
would  be  understood  as  an  obligation  rather  than  a legal  competence.  In  view  of  the  ecumeni- 
cal developments  reflecting  the  world’s  desire  for  unity,  the  fulfilment  of  this  service  would  be 
accorded  comprehensive  significance  (German  text  in  : IKZ  59, 1969,  pp.  294-295;  also  in:  Hein- 
rich Stirnimann  and  Lukas  Vischer  (eds.),  Papsttum  und  Petrusdienst  (Frankfurt  a.M.:  Lembeck/ 
Knecht,  1975),  pp.  144-145). 
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Text  no.  5 

The  Primacy  in  the  Church.  Declaration  of  the  International  Old  Catholic  Bishops' Conference, 
June  29, 1970 

With  reference  to  the  publication  on  the  18th  July  1870  of  the  decisions  of  the  first  Vatican  Coun- 
cil regarding  the  universal  primacy  of  jurisdiction  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the 
Bishops  of  the  Old  Catholic  Churches  united  in  the  Utrecht  Union  make  the  following  declara- 
tion with  regard  to  the  present  ecumenical  position: 

1.  In  agreement  with  the  basic  declaration  of  the  first  Old  Catholic  Congress  held  in  Munich 
in  1871  “we  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  Bishop  as  it  was  recognized  by  the  Fathers 
on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  and  Councils  in  the  ancient  undivided  Church”.  For  this  reason  we 
hold  fast  to  the  “Utrecht  Declaration  of  Faith  of  the  Old  Catholic  Bishops’ Conference  of  1889”  in 
which  after  rejection  of  the  “Decree  on  the  Infallibility  and  the  Universal  episcopate  of  the  Roman 
Pope”,  it  is  expressly  stated:  “this  does  not  prevent  us  from  acknowledging  the  historic  primacy 
which  several  Ecumenical  Councils  and  the  Fathers  of  the  ancient  Church  with  the  assent  of  the 
whole  Church  of  the  first  millennium  have  attributed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  by  recognizing  him 
as  th  e primus  inter  pares  [first  among  equals]”.  We  are  conscious  that  these  expressions  need  exten- 
sion and  development  for  a fuller  understanding  of  the  primacy  in  the  Church. 

2.  We  acknowledge  the  witness  of  Scripture  that  Peter  amongst  the  Apostles  who  were  given 
the  same  tasks  and  powers  as  the  first  confessor  of  the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ,  as  one  of  the 
main  witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  and  as  a leading  figure  in  the  primitive  community  in  basic 
decisive  situations,  clearly  stood  out  as  “First  among  Equals”.  Peter  who  according  to  Matthew 
16:16-17  was  first  to  confess  the  divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  is  called  “Rock”  by  him.  The  fact  that 
the  others  came  to  his  side  proved  him  to  be  this  Rock.  According  to  Luke  22:32,  he  received 
the  charge  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  his  brothers  and  according  to  John  21:17  he  was  specially 
invested  with  the  pastoral  care  of  all.  As  this  Apostolate  is  the  once  for  all  special  task  given  to 
Peter,  he  has  an  enduring  importance  as  example  and  guide:  he  is  the  “Rock”  upon  which  the 
Churches’  unity  is  founded. 

3.  In  agreement  with  the  ancient  Church  we  are  convinced  that  the  one  and  entire  Church 
is  truly  present  in  each  local  Church.  Led  by  its  Bishops,  Metropolitans  and  Patriarchs  this 
Church  possesses  in  the  Bishops  as  a whole  its  representative  pastors  amongst  whom  pre- 
eminence was  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  a pre-eminence  which  developed  into  a sign  of 
unity.  Historically,  the  Roman  community  with  its  Bishop  came  early  to  the  forefront  in  the 
communal  life  of  the  whole  Church,  to  which  the  reverence  for  the  martyr  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  and  the  premier  position  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  contributed.  Only  later  was  the  con- 
nection made  between  this  position  of  honour  for  the  Roman  bishop  and  the  special  position  of 
Peter  and  the  Petrine  reference  in  the  New  Testament.  This  reference  to  Scripture,  as  witnessing 
to  divine  revelation  precisely  commits  the  Church  to  an  office  understood  as  an  abiding  task 
with  a special  role  of  service  to  all  Bishops  and  Churches.  Therefore  we  can  only  acknowledge 
the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  the  Primacy  to  the  extent  that  it  serves  to 
maintain  the  whole  Church  in  truth  and  love,  whereby  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  Pope 
Gregory  I the  bearer  of  the  Primacy  is  not  to  be  “Universal  Bishop”  over  all  but  only  the  “servant 
of  the  servants  of  God”  for  all. 

4.  This  has  its  importance  for  the  whole  history  of  the  Roman  Primacy  and  puts  it  under  an 
obligation  to  be  an  office  for  the  service  of  unity.  To  the  extent  that  this  obligation  was  not  fulfilled 
there  arose  not  only  divisions  in  the  Church  but  also  a one-sided  legalistic  understanding  of  the 
primacy  to  the  detriment  of  its  original  task  of  service.  This  view  was  dogmatically  confirmed  by 
Vatican  I to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ecumenical  unity  of  the  Church. 

5.  We  therefore  declare  that  the  objection  in  the  Church  to  this  assertion  was  right.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  participation  of  all  Churches  and  especially  the  Eastern  Churches,  we  cannot 
consider  the  first  Vatican  Council  as  an  Ecumenical  Council.  We  also  cannot  recognise  it  because 
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in  the  Church  of  the  time  there  was  an  absence  of  the  necessary  open  discussion.  Thus  in  the  Vati- 
can I doctrine  of  primacy,  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  Tradition  was  not  sufficiently  brought 
out.  We  therefore  see  ourselves  also  obliged  today  to  testify  by  our  very  existence  as  Old  Catholics 
to  the  essential  episcopal  and  conciliar  character  of  the  Church. 

6.  With  joy  and  great  thankfulness  to  the  Lord  of  the  Church  we  must  now  recognise  that  a 
beginning  has  been  made  towards  the  recovery  of  conciliar  and  collegial  leadership  in  the  Church. 
We  see  with  joy  that  a new  attentiveness  to  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition  has  come  about  which 
has  already  led  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council  to  a new  meeting  of  the  Roman  Church  with  the 
separated  Churches  and  not  least  to  the  Churches  committed  to  our  care.  We  regret  however 
that  the  new  Council  has  again  confirmed  the  decrees  of  Vatican  I without  sufficient  regard  for 
Scripture  and  Tradition  and  that  therefore  the  great  disadvantages  of  authoritarianism  created  by 
Vatican  I have  still  not  been  overcome.  Nonetheless  we  firmly  hope  that  the  development  towards 
the  conciliar  communion  of  all  the  Churches  will  go  further  - a communion  in  which  the  original 
Petrine  service  of  the  primacy  will  find  a new  fulfilment.  Therefore  we  ask  all  Christians  and  espe- 
cially all  Bishops  and  responsible  leaders  of  the  Churches  to  become  more  and  more  conscious  of 
their  joint  responsibility  for  the  possibility  of  a new  truly  universal  Council  which  can  speak  and 
take  decisions  for  all  Christians. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  29th  June  1970,  in  the  name  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  Old  Catholic  Churches  of  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Croa- 
tia and  of  the  Polish  National  Church  in  America, 
t Andres  Rinkel,  Archbishop  of  Utrecht 
t Urs  Kiiry,  Bishop,  Bern 

Anonymous  and  unpublished  translation  prepared  for  the  Anglican  - Old  Catholic  Theological 
Conference  at  Trier, ; April  14-18, 1980. 

Text  no.  6 

The  Head  of  the  Church.  Statement  Agreed  by  the  Joint  Orthodox  - Old  Catholic 
Theological  Commission,  Chambesy/Geneva,  October  7, 1983 

The  Head  of  the  Church  is  Christ,  the  First-born  of  all  creation  through  whom  and  for  whom  all 
things  were  created  and  through  whom  God  decided  to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself  by  making 
peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross  (cf.  Col.  1:15-20).  Out  of  the  fullness  of  the  life  of  the  Head,  Christ, 
the  members  of  the  Body  have  new  life  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Rom.  6:11;  2 Cor. 
5:17;  Col.  2:9f).  “And  God  has  put  all  things  under  his  feet  and  has  made  him  the  head  over  all 
things  for  the  church  which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  him  who  fills  all  in  all”  (Eph.  l:22f).  Christ 
is  in  fact  the  “one  Lord”  (Eph.  4:5),  the  only  Head  of  the  Body,  the  Church,  from  whom  “the  entire 
body,  nourished  and  knit  together  through  its  joints  and  ligaments,  grows  with  a growth  that  is 
from  God”  (Col.  2:19;  cf.  Eph.  4:15).  Therefore  Christ  cannot  be  thought  of  without  the  Church, 
the  Head  not  without  the  Body  and  vice  versa,  because  Christ  and  the  Church  are  joined  with  one 
another  and  abide  in  absolute,  inseparable  and  eternal  union.  The  faithful,  justified  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  are  saved  by  him,  have  peace  with  God  and  boast  of  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 
This  hope  cannot  be  destroyed  because  the  love  of  God  has  been  poured  into  their  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  has  been  given  to  them  (cf.  Rom.  5:1-5).  So  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ 
is  joined  with  its  Head  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  together  with  him  is  the  whole  Christ  (cf.  Eph. 
l:22f).  In  him  the  members  have  new  life  and  grow  through  the  Holy  Spirit  towards  perfection  in 
divine  grace  in  the  firm  hope  that  they  shall  be  like  him  for  they  shall  see  him  as  he  is  (1  Jn.  3:2). 

The  focus  of  the  new  life  is  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  which  the  inner  form  of  the  bond  between 
the  Body  and  the  Head  shows  itself.  The  bishop  who  celebrates  the  Eucharist  presides  in  the 
place  of  Christ,  and  by  bringing  to  God  in  this  manner  the  sacrifice  which  has  been  wrought  by 
Christ  once  and  for  all  he  represents  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Church  assembled  around  him 
in  whose  name  he  celebrates. 
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The  bishops,  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  who  carry  on  the  apostolic  ministry,  are  faithful 
guarantors  of  the  catholicity  and  apostolicity  of  the  Church.  According  to  divine  law,  the  bishops 
among  themselves  are  of  the  same  rank  because  they  all  have  received  the  same  episcopal  grace  by 
the  lawful  sacramental  laying  on  of  hands  and  stand  in  the  apostolic  succession.  They  take  part  in 
the  same  way  without  quantitative  or  qualitative  difference  in  one  and  the  same  episcopal  author- 
ity. They  are  bishops  among  bishops,  servants  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  They,  too,  are  members  of 
the  Body,  i.e.  the  Church,  holding  a special  position  in  it. 

Even  though  the  bishops  are  equal  to  one  another  in  episcopal  authority,  the  life  of  the  Church 
during  the  first  three  centuries  evidenced  a differentiation  in  the  positions  of  honour  granted  to  the 
various  episcopal  sees.  The  bishops  of  certain  local  Churches,  who  had  gained  greater  authority  for 
various  reasons,  held  a special  position  of  honour  and  exercised  a greater  influence  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  position  of  honour  of  the  bishops  of  these  sees  was  unfolded  in  Ecumenical  Synods 
since  the  4th  Century  to  a presidency  of  honour  (presbeia  times)  in  the  Church  (3rd  canon  of  the 
2nd  Ecumenical  Synod  - Mansi  3,560).  The  Bishop  of  Rome  enjoyed  such  an  honorary  position 
because  the  see  of  Rome  took  the  first  place  in  the  order  of  episcopal  sees:  Rome  was  the  capital 
of  the  empire  and  its  Church  preserved  the  apostolic  tradition  - still  without  any  innovations;  it 
brought  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  peoples  and  nations  who  had  not  yet  heard  of  Christ  and  it  was 
rich  in  Church  life  and  works  of  love.  So  the  Bishop  of  Rome  possesses  the  presidency  of  honour 
in  the  Church.  But  with  regard  to  episcopal  authority,  he  does  not  differ  whatsoever  from  his 
brother  bishops.  The  same  is  valid  for  the  other  bishops  who  hold  honorary  rank  in  the  Church. 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Orthodox  and  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  all  the  decrees  of 
later  dates  therefore,  which  ascribe  a monocratic  and  absolute  authority  over  the  whole  Church  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  which  regard  him  as  infallible  when  he  defines  doctrine  in  the  exercise 
of  his  office  “as  shepherd  and  teacher  of  all  Christians”  (ex  cathedra),  are  regarded  as  unacceptable. 
With  their  unwavering  striving  for  unity,  both  Churches  hope  that  the  existing  difficulties  and 
divisions  will  be  overcome  by  the  Head  and  Lord  of  the  Church,  so  that  according  to  his  word 
those  who  believe  in  him  may  all  be  one  and  thus  the  world  may  come  to  faith  (cf.  Jn.  17:20f). 

In  the  view  of  the  Joint  Orthodox  - Old  Catholic  Theological  Commission,  the  above  text  on 
“The  Head  of  the  Church”  represents  the  teaching  of  the  Orthodox  and  Old  Catholic  Churches. 
Chambesy/Geneva,  October  7, 1983 

Signatures:  Cf.  Urs  von  Arx  (ed.),  Koinonia  auf  altkirchlicher  Basis.  Deutsche  Gesamtausgabe  der 
gemeinsamen  Texte  des  orthodox  — altkatholischen  Dialogs  1975-1987  mit franzosischer  und  englischer 
Ubersetzung  (Bern:  Stampfli,  1989),  pp.  202-204  (Supplement  to  IKZ  79, 1989).  Another  transla- 
tion in:  GiA  II,  pp.  248-249. 

Text  no.  7 

Authority  and  Primacy  in  the  Church.  Statement  Agreed  by  the  Anglican  - Old  Catholic 
Theological  Conference,  Chichester,  August  6-1 0, 1 985 

1.  The  created  universe  is  the  product  of  God’s  love  and  the  purpose  of  its  existence  is  to  glorify 
God  by  enjoying  and  responding  to  that  love.  Because  of  human  rejection  of  God’s  love  God  the 
Father  sent  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  to  reconcile  us  to  himself  and  to  gather  together 
in  one  flock  the  company  of  the  redeemed  which  is  the  Church  of  Christ.  At  Pentecost  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  sent  upon  the  Church  to  inspire  and  to  sanctify.  In  the  power  of  the  Spirit  the  Church 
was  sent  out  to  bring  the  healing  of  Christ  to  the  nations. 

2.  The  risen  and  ascended  Lord  has  made  his  people  ‘a  chosen  race,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy 
nation  (1  Peter  2:9).  All  the  baptized  are  members  of  his  body,  consecrated  to  his  service.  They 
exercise  their  priesthood  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  joining  together  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  and  by  their  witness  of  life  and  word,  in  all  of  which  they  show  forth  the  gospel  of  sal- 
vation. Their  calling  is  to  proclaim  God  to  the  world,  to  serve  .human  need  in  all  its  forms,  and  to 
lead  the  world  to  worship  and  serve  God. 
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3.  Within  the  Church  every  member  has  a vocation  and  ministry.  The  ministry  of  the  head 
continues  to  and  through  the  members  of  his  body,  so  that  mutual  service  in  love  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  Christ’s  own  authentic  life  in  his  members.  Spiritual  gifts  are  capacities  to  serve  others  in 
such  a way  that  what  is  said  or  done  expresses  and  communicates  the  grace  of  Christ,  so  building 
up  both  the  person  ministering  and  the  whole  body.  In  this  sense  the  Church  is  a charismatic 
community  in  which  all  serve  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  Within  the  Church  there  is  a distinctive  ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments  which  exists  to 
serve  the  Church,  and  through  it  the  whole  human  community  in  worship,  in  mission,  in  teaching, 
in  pastoral  care  and  promotion  of  fellowship  and  unity.  Though  this  ministry  is  rooted  in  the  local 
church  (diocese)  it  is  potentially  universal,  since  it  is  responsible  for  witnessing  to  and  maintaining 
the  catholicity,  apostolicity  and  unity  of  all  the  local  churches  as  well  as  its  own.  Both  our  churches 
believe  this  ministry  to  derive  from  the  commission  given  by  Christ  to  his  aposdes  and,  within  the 
period  covered  by  the  New  Testament,  to  have  taken  the  form  of  the  threefold  order  of  bishop, 
presbyter  and  deacon.  It  is  for  us,  along  with  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  the  Creeds  and  the  Sacra- 
ments, part  of  the  givenness  of  the  Church. 

5.  Authority  exists  within  the  Church  as  a service.  Christ  has  been  given  by  the  Father  the 
supreme  authority.  He  gives  to  the  world  the  full  truth  about  God  and  his  will  for  humanity.  This 
authority  is  not  in  the  form  of  earthly  power  but  is  shown  in  service,  in  laying  down  his  life.  He 
does  not  compel  faith,  but  asks  for  a response  of  faith  which  involves  repentance,  understanding 
and  obedience.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Christian  community  receives  the  Bible 
as  the  unique  and  authoritative  record  of  God’s  revelation  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and  itself  witnesses 
to  the  living  Christ. 

6.  Authority  in  the  Church,  like  other  gifts,  exists  ‘to  equip  the  saints  for  the  work  of  Christian 
service,  to  build  up  the  Body  of  Christ’  (Ephesians  4:12).  This  must  include  the  maintenance  of 
the  truth  and  guiding  the  Church  in  growing  understanding  of  it,  and  also  the  kind  of  adminis- 
trative and  disciplinary  authority  which  is  necessary  to  enable  any  community  to  live  and  work 
together.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  Gospel  teaches  us  that  authority  is  to  be  exercised 
in  the  spirit  of  service  and  not  of  domination. 

7.  We  agree  with  the  statement  that  as  regards  the  exercise  of  authority  within  the  Church 
‘theology  justifies  and  history  demonstrates  that  the  ultimate  authority  and  right  of  collective 
action  lie  with  the  whole  body,  the  Church,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  Clergy  and  Laity  in 
Church  Government  and  discipline  belongs  to  the  true  ideal  of  the  Church’.  The  divisions  of 
Christendom  put  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Church  taking  decisions  on  important  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  and  practice.  They  hinder  the  proper  exchange  of  experience  and  views  between 
the  various  local  churches  and  impair  the  sacramental  relationship  which  should  exist  between 
them.  Yet  the  authority  of  Christ  still  exists  in  the  divided  churches  and  each  day  decisions  have 
to  be  taken  in  his  name.  In  the  more  important  matters,  however,  a local  church  should  not  act  on 
its  own  without  serious  consultation  with  other  churches. 

8.  In  reaching  these  decisions  the  judgment  of  councils  has  always  had  a special  place.  This 
does  not  mean  that  every  decision  of  every  council  is  correct.  By  subsequent  reception  the  Church 
affirms  that  a council  has  safeguarded  the  truth  and  recognizes  the  decrees  as  consonant  with 
Scripture.  Both  our  traditions  ascribe  special  importance  and  binding  authority  to  the  dogmatic 
decrees  of  the  first  four  ecumenical  councils.  The  Old  Catholics  regard  the  other  three  ecumenical 
councils  of  the  Church  before  the  division  of  East  and  West  as  having  the  same  binding  authority. 
The  Anglican  position  is  less  clear  but  this  does  not  constitute  a major  difficulty  between  the  Old 
Catholic  and  Anglican  churches. 

9.  The  ordained  ministry  has  a special  responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  oversight  in  the  Church 
and  is  entrusted  with  the  authority  which  this  responsibility  requires.  The  bishops,  in  particular, 
as  heads  of  the  local  churches  and  having  the  fullness  of  the  ministry,  are  recognized  in  both  our 
traditions  as  guardians  of  the  faith  of  the  Church,  as  teachers,  shepherds  and  leaders,  and  as  serv- 
ing the  unity  of  the  Church.  In  the  early  Church  councils  were  mainly  councils  of  bishops,  but  this 
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must  be  understood  chiefly  in  terms  of  bishops  as  heads  of  local  churches.  Greater  ease  of  commu- 
nication and  a fuller  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  royal  priesthood  have  led  to  the  creation  of 
synods  in  which  other  clergy  and  the  laity  are  represented  along  with  the  bishops.  It  is  a question 
for  further  consideration  what  significance  is  to  be  seen  in  the  voting  in  such  assemblies  and  how 
that  is  to  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  a consensus  of  the  whole  Church  In  the 
Anglican  Communion  as  a whole  there  is  no  one  organ  of  authority  which  is  decisive.  Authority 
is  dispersed  among  the  meeting  of  primates,  the  Lambeth  Conference,  the  Anglican  Consultative 
Council,  and  the  synods,  councils  or  conventions  of  the  various  Provinces.  Generally  speaking  the 
last  group  have  legal  and  binding  authority,  the  other  moral  or  advisory  authority. 

10.  In  almost  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Anglican  Communion  special  responsibilities  are 
reserved  to  the  bishops  in  relation  to  synodical  resolutions  concerning  doctrine.  For  the  Old 
Catholics  it  is  the  International  Bishops’  Conference  which  speaks  with  authority  on  matters  of 
faith  and  morals,  provided  that  its  decisions  are  reached  in  consultation  with  and  are  approved 
by  the  respective  national  churches. 

11.  In  both  churches  diocesan  bishops  are  regarded  as  in  principle  the  equals  of  one  another 
with  respect  to  their  episcopal  authority.  Nevertheless  in  both  churches  also  there  are  some  bish- 
ops who  are  acknowledged  to  have  a responsibility  which  goes  beyond  their  own  dioceses.  Tides 
such  as  archbishop,  metropolitan,  prime  bishop,  presiding  bishop,  primate  are  variously  used  to 
denote  them.  In  some  cases  the  responsibility  derives  from  the  long  distant  past,  in  others  it  is 
recognized  or  granted  and  defined  in  a written  constitution.  Both  churches  are  therefore  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  a bishop  who  has  a special  relationship  with  other  bishops  and  responsibilities 
extending  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  diocese.  In  the  growth  of  both  our  churches  need  seems 
to  have  been  felt  for  a bishop  who  is  a focus  of  unity  and  has  some  care  for  the  whole.  In  the  case 
of  the  Union  of  Utrecht  this  position  is  occupied  by  the  Archbishop  of  Utrecht  who,  although 
regarded  as  primus  inter  pares’,  has  yet  responsibilities  as  chairman  of  the  International  Bishops’ 
Conference  for  the  unity  and  well-being  of  the  whole  Union.  In  the  Anglican  Communion  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  occupies  a somewhat  similar  position;  but  it  is  one  which  has  grown 
gready  in  influence  during  this  century  and  is  invested  with  special  authority  in  relation  to  certain 
churches  in  the  Communion. 

12.  This  experience  suggests  that  something  similar  may  be  the  right  focus  of  world-wide  unity  as 
the  various  separated  parts  of  the  Church  come  together.  It  is  also  clear  that  as  we  move  towards  unity 
with  the  Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  account  will  have  to  be  taken  of  the 
special  position  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  sees  of  which  the  see  of  Rome  is  by  long  tradition  and  by  defi- 
nition of  two  ecumenical  councils  the  first.  The  way  by  which  the  Roman  see  came  to  have  this  position 
is  well  described  in  the  Declaration  of  the  International  Old  Catholic  Bishops’  Conference  of  1970: 

Early  in  history  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  her  bishops,  was  prominent  in  the  community-life 
of  the  whole  Church,  and  pre-eminent  by  the  veneration  of  the  martyr-apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  because  of  the  influential  position  as  the  capital  of  the  world  empire.  Gradually,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  above  there  emerges  a special  place  for  Peter  based  on  the  Peter  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  his  primacy  of  honour  as  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Similarly  the  ARCIC  Authority  II  Statement  says: 

The  Church  at  Rome,  the  city  in  which  Peter  and  Paul  taught  and  were  martyred,  came  to 
be  recognized  as  possessing  a unique  responsibility  among  the  churches;  its  bishop  was  seen  to 
perform  a special  service  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  churches,  and  in  relation  to  fidelity  to 
the  apostolic  inheritance,  thus  exercising  among  his  fellow  bishops  functions  analogous  to  those 
ascribed  to  Peter,  whose  successor  the  bishop  of  Rome  claimed  to  be.  (Para.  6) 

The  phrase  ‘to  perform  a special  service  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  churches,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  fidelity  to  the  apostolic  inheritance’  is  similar  to  one  in  the  IBC  Declaration:  ‘In  so  far  as 
it  serves  to  strengthen  the  whole  Church  in  truth  and  love’.  This,  and  other  similarities  of  view 
already  noted,  seem  to  suggest  that  both  churches  could  recognize  a universal  primacy  in  the  see  of 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  whole  Church  in  truth  and  love. 
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13.  We  are  well  aware  that  over  the  centuries  the  Roman  primacy  has  developed  from  that 
simple  conception  into  a centralised  authority  claiming  to  be  of  divine  institution  {jure  divino ),  to 
have  the  power  to  intervene  direcdy  in  every  diocese  and  to  appoint  and  to  limit  the  authority  of 
bishops  (jurisdiction),  and  to  define  questions  of  faith  to  be  believed  by  all  Christian  people  (infal- 
libility). Neither  of  our  churches  could  accept  the  papal  primacy  as  it  is  at  present  interpreted  and 
exercised  by  the  Roman  see,  although  we  are  aware  that  many  Roman  Catholics,  bishops,  priests 
and  laypeople,  would  like  to  see  major  changes  to  reduce  papal  power.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
whether  it  is  possible  to  have  a universal  primacy  in  the  Roman  see  without  many  of  the  powers 
which  it  has  acquired  over  the  centuries.  It  would  seem  that  this  could  only  come  about  by  a care- 
fully limited  definition  of  the  authority  to  be  exercised  by  such  a primate  and  by  a constitutional 
arrangement  that  he  must  work  within  a conciliar  setting  and  in  collegiality  with  other  bishops, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  highest  authority  lies  with  an  ecumenical  council.  One  sign  of  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Roman  Church  to  move  in  this  direction  would  be  the  making  of  the  present  Synod 
of  Bishops  into  something  much  more  effective  and  influential  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

14.  We  recognize  that  for  the  universal  primate  to  be  not  merely  a sign  of  unity  out  also  able 
to  maintain  unity,  truth  and  love  he  must  have  the  obligation  to  convene  meetings  of  bishops  and 
councils  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  circumstances,  and  the  right  to  do  so  when  he  deems  it 
necessary.  He  may  be  given  a well  defined  and  limited  right  to  receive  appeals.  It  is  probable  that 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  his  duty  he  will  need  the  support  of  a substantial  office  structure.  This 
should  not  be  modelled  on  the  present  Curia,  but  must  have  a clear  structure  of  accountability  to 
the  wider  Church.  Experience  suggests  that  a world  Church  cannot  do  without  some  such  central 
structure.  It  could  serve  to  ensure  that  the  functions  of  the  primate  are  kept  within  the  agreed 
bounds.  In  relation  to  such  a structure,  however,  it  is  important  that  the  principle  of  subsidiarity 
be  carefully  observed.  That  means  that  no  matters  which  could  properly  be  dealt  with  at  a lower 
level  should  be  taken  over  at  a higher  one  and  certainly  not  by  the  primate  himself. 

15.  The  universal  primate  has  been  spoken  of  as  existing  in  order  to  be  a servant  of  the  unity, 
truth  and  love  of  the  whole  Church.  It  is  important  that  he  should  not  be  thought  of  as  the  sole 
agency  for  promoting  these  values.  They  are  the  responsibility  of  every  member  and  every  part  of 
the  Church.  The  primacy  must  be  seen  not  only  in  the  context  of  the  ordained  ministry  but  also  in 
the  context  of  Scripture,  the  creeds,  the  sacraments  and  other  means  of  grace,  all  of  which  main- 
tain and  build  up  the  Church. 

The  Church  as  divine  reality  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  transcends  our  pres- 
ent finite  reality.  At  the  same  time,  being  a human  institution  and  organisation,  it  participates  in 
all  the  ambiguities  and  frailties  of  the  human  condition.  It  is  always  in  need  of  reform  and  renewal. 
(We)  together  with  other  Christians,  have  rediscovered  the  communal  character  of  the  Church  at 
a time  of  loneliness  and  estrangement.  The  Church  lives  in  koinonia  and  is  a community  in  which 
all  members,  lay  or  ordained,  contribute  their  gifts  to  the  life  of  the  whole. 

Note.  We  have  drawn  largely  on  the  Statement  issued  at  the  end  of  the  Anglican-Old  Catholic  Theo- 
logical Conference  at  Trier,  April , 1980 , and  on  the  work  of  the  similar  Conference  at  Vienna  in 
September,  1 982.  The  time  available  did  not  allow  us  to  discuss  the  subject  of  infallibility  as  the  Vienna 
Conference  had  suggested.  The  quotation  in  para.  7 sums  up  the  conclusions  of  a Joint  Committee  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  appointed  to  consider  historically  and  theologically  the  position  of  the 
laity  in  church  government.  The  Committee  reported  in  1902  and  its  Report  was  reprinted  in  1952. 
The  quotation  in  para.  15  has  been  taken  in  a slightly  modified  form  from  the  Anglican-Lutheran 
European  Commission , 1983,  paras.  47.48. 

t Marinus  Kok,  Archbishop  Emeritus  of  Utrecht 
f Eric  Cicestr.  [Eric  Kemp],  Bishop  of  Chichester 

The  (original)  English  version  of  this  document  has  not  been  published  in  full.  In  para.  12  it  quotes from 
another  translation  of  the  German  original  of  text  no.  5 above. 
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Text  no.  8 

Local  Church  - Universal  Church , Ministry  and  Witnessing  to  the  Truth.  Statement  Agreed  by 
the  Old  Catholic  - Roman  Catholic  Dialogue  Commission  of  Switzerland,  October  1 981  [2] 

From  the  Communion  of  Creation  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church 

We  all  live  in  community.  We  come  from  the  community  of  our  parents  and  grow  into  new  rela- 
tionships - sometimes  willingly,  sometimes  under  compulsion.  If  this  community  is  endangered  or 
diminished  by  death,  misfortune  or  sin,  it  causes  us  pain  and  suffering.  But  wherever  community 
is  successful,  whether  it  be  that  a flower  appeals  to  us  or  a field  says  something  to  us,  or  human 
beings  understand  one  another,  we  experience  that  as  something  meaningful  and  valid. 

We  want  a community  that  loves,  understands  and  enriches  us,  but  also  expects  something  of 
us  and  accepts  our  devotion,  a community  that  recognises  us  as  equals  and  wishes  to  be  acknowl- 
edged by  us.  Such  a community  is  constandy  moving  forwards,  because  when  someone  helps  me, 
he  aids  my  progress,  just  as  I in  turn  support  him  through  my  contribution. 

But  what  direction  should  this  community  take?  Many  efforts  to  forge  community  are  fragile 
and  constrained,  determined  more  by  the  fear  of  abandonment  than  by  the  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion, which  alone  gives  our  lives  the  meaning  and  direction  we  all  long  for  as  the  healing  of  all 
inner  conflict,  since  all  things  find  unity  in  community  - heaven  and  earth,  creator  and  creation, 
man  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  mankind  and  the  elements,  but  also  reason  and  feeling,  spirit, 
soul  and  body,  word  and  deed.  We  would  like  to  be  granted  this  oneness  and  considered  worthy 
of  being  permitted  to  serve  it.  We  would  like  to  forge  bonds  with  all  mankind  so  that  all,  united 
in  community,  experience  their  lives  as  valid  and  true,  since  their  togetherness  is  lived  not  in  fear 
or  compulsion  but  in  freedom  and  love.  Such  communion  is  to  be  found  where  the  Creator,  the 
Triune  God,  is  in  our  midst,  since  the  Son  is  not  equal  with  the  Father  in  order  to  then  elevate 
himself  above  him,  but  in  order  to  honour  him  through  the  magnitude  of  his  obedience,  and  since 
the  glory  of  the  Spirit  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  nor  does  it  diminish  their 
glory  but  is  in  consonance  with  it. 

All  creation  longs  for  the  revelation  of  such  communion  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the  firstborn 
among  many  brothers  (cf.  Rom.  8:19, 29,  35-39). 

The  Sending  (of  Christ)  Creates  Communion  Anew 

When  the  fullness  of  time  was  come  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  (Gal.  4:4).  And  he  places  us 
within  this  mission  by  giving  us  the  Spirit  of  his  Son,  so  that  we  too  are  not  unknowing  servants 
(John  15:15)  but  sons  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Father  (Gal.  4:  6-7).  So  it  is  the  same  mis- 
sion by  which  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  has  come  down  to  us,  which  we  also  fulfil  on  our  part. 

When  Christ  sends  out  his  disciples  to  proclaim  the  gospel  on  his  behalf  so  that  whoever 
hears  them  hears  Christ  (Luke  10:16),  then  he  remains  the  Lord  of  his  disciples,  to  whom  they 
are  responsible. 

Communion  Recognises  the  Truth 

In  the  Holy  Spirit  Christians  confess  Jesus  as  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  12:3).  It  is  he  to  whom  they  are 
drawn  by  the  Father  (John  6:44),  who  has  sent  the  Son  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Luke 
1:35;  3:22).  And  to  them  the  Son,  sent  by  the  Father,  sends  from  the  Father  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
which  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  bears  witness  to  the  Son  (John  15:26).  And  this  truth  is 
Christ  (John  14:6),  who  is  with  them  until  the  end  of  the  world.  They  are  commissioned  as  his 
witnesses  (John  15:2)  to  lead  all  peoples  to  him  (Matt.  28:19-20). 

In  Diversity  All  Participate  in  Communion 

Thus  “being  in  communion  with  Christ”  means  being  sent  out  into  the  world  with  him  and  by 
him,  as  well  as  standing  face-to-face  with  him  as  the  Lord  and  the  goal.  All  who  through  the 
Word  (cf.  Rom.  10:17),  baptism  and  confirmation  have  become  believers  and  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ  and  bearers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  participate  in  the  divine  mission.  In  communion 
with  one  another  each  one  has  a psalm,  a teaching,  a revelation,  a tongue,  or  an  interpretation  (1 
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Cor.  14:26).  Each  one  is  sent,  but  each  one  also  stands  face-to-face  with  the  others,  who  have 
likewise  been  sent  by  Christ.  He  who  is  sent  by  Christ  sees  in  his  brother  a vessel  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  which  Spirit  both  call  on  the  Father.  And  whoever  has  received  the  Spirit,  serves  his 
brother  in  turn  as  a representative  of  Christ  who  has  come  to  serve.  Thus  the  church  lives  in  a 
multiplicity  of  relationships,  since  Christians  are  with  one  another,  for  one  another,  and  stand 
face-to-face  with  one  another. 

Communion  with  the  Bishop 

This  is  however  not  an  undefined  diversity,  but  the  church  is  the  body  of  the  one  Head  which  is 
Christ.  It  testifies  to  this  by  gathering  around  the  bishop [3]  who  has  received  his  special  com- 
mission through  the  historical  process  of  apostolic  succession  from  the  incarnate  historical  Lord 
through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Just  as  each  individual  has  received  the  Word  of  God  and  baptism  in  the  course  of  history  from 
Christ,  so  the  faithful  stand  as  a community  facing  in  their  office-holder  the  one  who  has  in  the 
course  of  history  become  the  representative  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  their  orientation  towards  the 
bishop,  the  congregation  gives  concrete  expression  to  its  missionary  nature  as  being  Christian  and 
at  the  same  time  communal,  since  the  many  do  not  stand  in  disorder  beside  one  another,  but  gath- 
ered around  the  one  bishop  as  the  one  sent  by  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  [4]  Under 
his  leadership  the  church  celebrates  the  Lords  Supper  and  all  the  sacraments  and  proclaims  the 
death  of  the  Lord  until  he  comes. 

When  the  bishop  has  with  the  “charisma  certum  veritatis”  (Irenaeus,  adv.  haer.  4,26,2)  received 
the  task  of  watching  over  the  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith,  that  does  not  limit  the  sense  of 
faith  in  which  all  the  faithful  participate,  rather  it  awakens  it  and  gives  it  its  orientation  towards 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Through  consecration  as  bishop  just  as  through  ordina- 
tion as  priest  or  deacon  the  faithful  do  not  become  Christians  of  a different  kind,  rather  they  are 
consecrated  and  commissioned  as  emissaries  sent  by  Christ  to  enable  Christians,  who  have  all 
received  the  Holy  Spirit  and  together  represent  the  royal  priesthood,  to  testify  and  represent  their 
belonging  to  the  Son  of  God  who  has  appeared  concretely  in  history,  not  only  as  individuals  but, 
united  in  obedience  to  the  one  who  has  been  sent,  as  church. 

The  One  Christ  and  the  One  Church 

The  one  Christ  founded  the  church  as  one.  The  church,  the  indivisible  body  of  Christ,  is  not  the 
sum  of  single  individuals  or  members  or  any  other  parts.  Wherever  an  aposde  obeyed  the  com- 
mand sending  him  out,  and  wherever  as  a result  of  his  preaching  the  church  was  realised  at  any 
location,  there  it  was  the  one  church  of  Christ.  And  in  this  church,  which  under  the  leadership  of 
its  bishop  assembled  around  the  holy  eucharist,  there  is  Christ  totus  in  capite  et  in  corpore.  Though 
our  knowledge  of  Christ  may  be  only  partial,  Christ  himself  is  not  divided  up  among  us. 

The  church  cannot  be  dismantled  into  component  parts.  Laity  and  clergy,  bishop  and  eucha- 
rist, doctrine  and  righteous  deeds  cannot  be  separated  from  one  another.  Thus  only  the  eucharist  of 
the  congregation  with  the  bishop  is  authentic  (Ignatius,  Sm.  8,1).  Only  in  the  unity  of  all  elements 
is  each  part  what  it  is. 

The  Church  on  Its  Journey 

As  is  well-known,  this  fullness  and  catholicity  cannot  be  found  unbroken.  Instead  we  need  to 
be  admonished  to  strive  for  and  realise  it.  This  state  of  affairs  is  in  accordance  with  the  essential 
nature  of  the  mission.  The  church  must  constantly  strive  anew  for  its  self-realisation,  not  only 
because  of  the  human  weaknesses  of  its  members.  Rather  the  people  of  God  as  a community  are 
on  a pilgrimage  towards  their  eternal  goal,  with  the  members  supporting  one  another. 

The  One  Church  at  Many  Places  and  Times 

At  whichever  location  the  church,  the  people  of  God  on  their  pilgrimage,  finds  itself,  there  Christ 
is  totus  in  capite  et  in  corpore  and  not  simply  a part  of  him.  The  church  at  any  time  and  place  is 
therefore  the  Catholic  church  just  as  at  any  other  place  or  time. 
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Because  of  this  faith  in  the  identity  of  the  church  of  all  times  and  places,  Holy  Scripture  is 
highly  revered,  however  not  in  isolation  but  together  with  the  whole  enduring  tradition.  And 
because  of  his  faith  in  the  identity  of  the  church  at  one  place  with  that  of  another  place,  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  visited  Cephas  again  and  again,  so  that  the  oneness  of  their  faith  would  be  proven  (Gal. 
1 and  2).  In  the  same  belief  St  Ignatius,  from  his  insight  that  the  church  at  one  place,  assembled 
around  the  one  eucharist,  is  the  Catholic  church  (Sm.  8),  does  not  draw  the  conclusion  that  its 
local  boundaries  coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  the  church,  but  rather  that  he  can  recognise  the 
church  again  at  another  place,  and  therefore  allows  it  too  to  share  in  his  admonition,  also  asking 
for  its  intercession  just  as  he  requests  it  to  celebrate  the  identity  of  one  local  church  with  another 
local  church  by  sending  emissaries  (Phil.  10). 

If  the  church  of  one  time  were  to  forget  the  earlier  times,  or  the  church  in  one  location  not 
wish  to  acknowledge  one  in  another  location  because  it  would  like  to  belong  to  its  Lord  alone  in 
its  self-sufficiency,  then  it  would  be  risking  its  own  catholicity,  for  it  is  identical  with  the  other 
local  churches  since  there  is  only  one  church  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Therefore  what  it  does 
to  the  church  at  another  place  it  does  to  itself,  if  it  does  not  take  the  other  seriously  it  does  not 
take  itself  seriously.  But  as  a believing  church  it  cannot  do  that.  Rather,  it  takes  itself  seriously  and 
therefore  seeks  communion  with  the  church  extended  over  the  entire  earth.  [5]  Just  as  it  is  the  one 
Lord  on  whose  mission  his  body  has  been  realised  in  many  places,  so  also  it  is  the  one  communal 
trinitarian  life  which  both  binds  the  individual  members  together  and  also  breathes  life  into  the 
communion  of  local  churches  throughout  the  world. 

Unity  in  the  Local  Church  and  in  the  Universal  Church 

The  representation  of  unity  within  the  local  church  and  from  local  church  to  local  church  in  the 
universal  church  does  not  occur  in  the  same  way.  In  the  local  church  the  bishop  as  the  bearer  of 
the  highest  ecclesial  office  represents  the  head  of  the  church.  As  the  representative  of  the  head  he 
presides  over  the  remainder  of  the  congregation  as  the  body  of  Christ.  Through  communion  with 
the  bishop  as  the  visible  head  of  the  church  the  congregation  professes  the  unity  of  the  church. 
Here,  in  the  Eucharistic  assembly  around  the  bishop,  is  the  fullness  of  the  totus  Christus , the  one 
holy  catholic  church,  whose  fullness  cannot  be  heightened. 

The  communication  of  the  local  churches  among  one  another  however  does  not  so  much  reflect 
the  relationship  of  the  body  with  the  head  as  does  the  communication  of  the  congregation  with  its 
bishop  within  the  local  church.  The  communion  of  the  local  churches  with  one  another  is  however 
indeed  to  be  seen  as  trinitarian  life.  It  is  not  intended  thereby  that  certain  attributes  of  only  one 
of  the  divine  persons  are  to  be  ascribed  to  certain  congregations.  Rather  each  individual  church, 
wherever  it  is  found,  is  identical  with  all  others,  whereby  however  this  identity  is  not  to  suppress 
the  uniqueness  of  the  individual  local  churches.  Rather,  all  develop  the  mystery  of  the  church  over 
and  over  again  in  new  and  special  ways  according  to  their  spiritual  and  historical  experiences.  It 
may  be  - as  is  sometimes  claimed  - that  one  of  the  churches  reflects  more  emphatically  the  proper- 
ties of  the  Spirit,  another  those  of  the  Son  or  the  Father,  nevertheless  none  stands  above  the  others, 
even  if  the  one  is  in  historical  terms  the  origin  of  the  other.  No  other  church  can  stand  above  a 
church  gathered  around  its  bishop,  since  the  office  of  the  bishop  is  the  supreme  ecclesial  office. 

In  order  that  the  local  church  can  confess  the  Christ  who  has  appeared  in  history,  it  requires 
the  other  local  churches;  for  if  it  lacks  a bishop,  it  must  have  its  new  bishop  consecrated  by 
the  bishops  of  other  churches.  The  orientation  of  the  church  within  time,  as  is  revealed  in  the 
apostolic  succession,  is  therefore  necessarily  bound  up  with  the  spatial  orientation  between  one 
local  church  and  another. 

Just  as  through  the  consecration  of  one  bishop  nothing  is  added  to  the  one  episcopate,  so  noth- 
ing is  added  to  the  ecclesial  character  of  a local  church  to  which  a bishop  is  consecrated.  Through 
the  loss  of  its  bishop  the  local  church  does  not  cease  to  be  fully  catholic.  Rather  it  is  affirmed  as  a 
catholic  and  apostolic  church  by  the  other  local  churches  whose  bishops  participate  in  the  conse- 
cration of  its  new  bishop. 
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The  Church  Testifies  Its  Universal  Unity 

Just  as  one  local  church  has  need  of  another  for  the  consecration  of  its  bishop,  it  also  needs  the 
others  in  order  to  testify  that  Christs  mission  is  a universal  one.  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
and  seeks  to  unite  all  creation  under  himself  as  its  head  (Eph.  1:10).  How  do  the  local  churches 
testify  to  this  unity?  It  is  clear  that  the  manner  in  which  it  was  sought  to  give  this  testimony  only 
began  to  take  shape  gradually.  Before  the  formation  of  a aspect  universal  in  the  church,  local 
churches  were  established,  and  their  symbol  of  unity  was  modelled  on  the  bishop  standing  in 
apostolic  succession.  The  gospel  can  only  have  validity  for  the  whole  world  because  it  has  first 
reached  the  concrete  individual  human  being  in  his  concrete  environment  and  has  placed  him 
within  a concrete  community  in  the  place  where  he  lives. 

But  because  eternity  has  been  placed  within  mans  heart  (Eccl.  3:11)  and  he  has  been  formed 
as  the  head  of  creation  (Gen.  1:26),  he  would  not  be  taken  fully  seriously  by  the  gospel  if  it  did 
not  place  him  within  a universal  communion  in  which  they  are  all  one,  one  in  the  Holy  Trinity 
(cf.  John  17).  In  order  to  be  able  to  testify  to  the  universal  claim  of  the  gospel,  the  local  churches 
must  seek  to  represent  their  unity. 

Testimony  to  supra-regional  unity  can  take  the  form  of  messages  of  greeting  and  occasional 
visits.  But  it  has  also  developed  into  the  formation  of  metropolitan  and  patriarchate  associations 
in  which  the  one  congregation  holds  the  precedence  in  love  (Ignatius,  Rom.,  prescript). 

The  Primacy 

It  is  logically  consistent  that  eventually  all  other  congregations  in  the  world  must  see  the  symbol 
of  their  unity  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  church  in  one  congregation  with  which  all  other  congre- 
gations must  be  in  accord  because  of  its  pre-eminence  (Irenaeus,  adv.  haer.  3,3,2),  in  that  they  see 
in  it  the  mother  and  rootstock  of  the  Catholic  Church  (Cyprian,  ep.  48  [45]). 

On  the  manner  in  which  the  communion  of  local  churches  is  to  be  regulated  between  them, 
the  34th  (27th)  apostolic  canon  requires  that  no  bishop  is  to  do  anything  without  the  approval 
of  the  primate  of  his  imperial  province  (his  nation),  nor  may  the  latter  do  anything  without  the 
agreement  of  the  former. 

But  the  primate  of  the  universal  church  too  does  not  hold  his  office  in  an  isolated  autocratic 
manner.  Rather  he  stands  in  communion  with  all  other  bishops,  above  all  with  those  who  them- 
selves exercise  the  primacy  in  a larger  region,  as  indeed  the  early  church  sought  through  the  pent- 
archy  to  realise  this  synodal  unity  around  the  primacy. 

In  this  synodical  communion  of  the  local  churches  with  one  another,  one  holds  the  presidency 
and  forms  the  centrum  unitatis.  This  - and  with  it  the  laity  and  clergy  with  the  bishop  - serves 
the  testimony  to  the  unity  of  the  church  according  to  its  spatial  universality.  The  primate  does 
not  thereby  stand  above  the  other  bishops  in  such  a way  that  he  is  of  a different  order  from  them. 
He  is  rather  the  first  among  equals.  He  is  after  all  the  one  in  whom  the  other  bishops  recognise 
themselves,  just  as  the  many  churches  recognise  themselves  in  the  one  church  of  the  primate.  The 
bishops  can  recognise  themselves  as  such  in  every  other  bishop.  But  for  the  sake  of  unity  they  are 
obliged  in  a special  way  to  look  to  the  primate. 

The  primacy  of  a local  church  does  not  invalidate  the  full  ecclesiality  of  the  other  local  churches, 
nor  does  it  add  anything  to  it.  Two  local  churches  together  are  not  more  church  than  they  are 
alone,  just  as  two  bishops  together  are  not  more  bishop  than  one  alone.  The  supreme  presider  at 
the  eucharist  is  not  the  primate  but  the  bishop.  The  church  knows  no  higher  commission  or  mis- 
sion than  that  of  the  consecration  of  a bishop. 

If  St  Cyprian  can  see  each  bishop  as  standing  in  the  succession  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (ep.  33 
[27]),  if  according  to  this  view  each  bishop  could  at  least  potentially  be  primate,  there  exists  a 
necessity  to  testify  actually  and  concretely  to  the  spatial  unity,  and  therefore  the  necessity  that 
the  individual  churches  in  the  service  of  this  testimony  recognise  themselves  in  one  specific  local 
church  in  a pre-eminent  manner.  Just  as  all  the  aposdes  are  to  strengthen  their  brothers  and 
shepherd  the  sheep,  these  tasks  being  specifically  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Peter,  so  one  looks 
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particularly  to  the  primatial  church  when  one  wishes  to  see  what  the  church  is.  Therefore  all 
churches  are  especially  responsible  for  this  specific  church  and  its  bishop,  just  as  Paul  was  aware 
of  a special  responsibility  for  Cephas  (Gal.l  and  2).  And  likewise  the  primatial  church  bears  a 
special  responsibility  towards  the  other  churches.  In  order  to  exercise  this,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  primacy  of  a province,  there  is  a need  in  the  case  of  the  universal  primacy  for  appropriate 
rights  and  duties,  prior  obligations  in  taking  the  initiative  and  in  the  coordination  of  ecclesial 
undertakings,  the  right  to  be  heard  by  the  others,  the  right  to  preside  in  the  conciliar  communion 
of  the  church  etc.  If  these  rights  and  duties  are  also  bound  to  the  episcopal  seat  of  a concrete 
congregation  in  which  the  church  acknowledges  the  presidency  in  love,  nevertheless  they  are  to 
be  understood  in  such  a way  that  they  are  not  simply  exercised  by  this  congregation  but  by  its 
bishop.  This  occurs  in  an  ecclesial  manner,  namely  in  connection  with  the  presbyterate,  the  entire 
congregation,  and  with  the  college  of  bishops. 

In  accordance  with  the  function  which  Peter  fulfilled  according  to  Scripture,  the  primate  has 
the  task  of  leading  with  an  initiative  in  situations  where  a decision  must  be  reached,  in  such  a way 
that  makes  it  possible  and  necessary  for  the  church  to  reach  a joint  decision,  to  express  its  faith 
and  visibly  demonstrate  its  unity.  In  order  for  this  to  be  possible,  the  rights  of  the  primacy  must 
not  lay  so  much  weight  on  competences  which  could  lead  to  the  other  members  of  the  church  not 
exercising  their  full  responsibility,  through  not  having  the  same  competences.  Rather  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  particularly  prominent  obligations. 

Consonant  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  church  which  is  synodical,  the  primate  does  not 
conduct  a monologue,  nor  does  he  simply  give  an  address  or  a speech  without  at  the  same  time 
listening,  but  lives  in  a conversation  which  is  not  cut  off  by  his  words  but  fostered  by  them. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  the  primate  must  not  constrict  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  other  local 
churches  and  bishops.  Rather  the  former  must  enable  the  latter  to  be  exercised  better  and  more 
comprehensively,  since  the  primatial  church  is  obligated  in  a special  way  to  solicitude  for  the 
communal,  synodal  and  trinitarian  life  which  binds  the  local  churches  with  one  another.  The 
primatial  church  itself  stands  entirely  within  this  life,  since  it  is  not  church  in  a different  man- 
ner from  the  other  churches,  as  though  it  were  in  itself  Catholic  Church  without  the  others, 
but  not  the  others  without  it.  Instead  it  is  true  of  the  primatial  church  what  Gregory  the  Great 
confesses  of  himself  when  he  says:  The  honour  of  the  church  as  a whole  is  my  honour.  The  full 
vitality  of  my  brothers  is  my  honour.  I am  truly  honoured  when  all  individuals  are  accorded  the 
honour  due  to  them. 

Testifying  to  the  Truth 

Testifying  the  truth  is  among  the  duties  of  each  church,  and  therefore  also  of  the  primatial  church. 
Where  Christ  is,  there  is  also  he  who  calls  himself  the  truth.  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  his  name,  he  is  there  among  them.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  more  among  them  ‘here’ 
in  this  place  and  less  ‘there’  in  another.  Wherever  he  is,  there  is  the  faithful  Lord  whom  no-one 
can  confess  other  than  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Faith  cannot  assume  it  was  deceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Though  our  knowledge  now  may  be  only  partial,  it  is  nevertheless  not  mistaken.  “The  Christian 
who  has  been  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  all  knowledge  and  has  no  need  of  instruction.  As 
the  anointing  has  taught  him,  it  is  the  truth  and  no  lie”  (1  John  2:20-29,  cited  freely  according  to 
its  sense).  This  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  teachers  are  superfluous  for  Christians,  but 
indeed  that  these  can  ‘write’ to  them  (1  John  2:21)  and  teach  them  just  because  they  already  know 
the  truth.  If  faith  comes  from  preaching,  then  preaching  does  not  lose  its  sense  when  faith  has 
been  awakened.  For  the  church  is  communion.  The  aposdes  taught  out  of  love,  in  order  to  foster 
and  to  live  communion,  communion  with  us,  those  anointed  by  the  Spirit,  and  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  Jesus  Christ  (1  John  1:1-4). 

Without  the  binding  of  the  faithful  to  the  word  of  the  aposdes,  of  those  who  have  seen,  testi- 
fied and  proclaimed  the  life,  we  know  no  communion  for  eternal  life.  And  whoever  is  in  the  com- 
munion for  eternal  life  follows  his  bishop,  who  stands  in  apostolic  succession.  For  the  Lord,  who 
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has  sent  out  the  apostles,  who  have  continued  that  sending  through  the  consecration  of  bishops, 
stands  in  faithfulness  to  his  sending. 

We  who  come  from  God  do  not  believe  a word  blindly.  Rather  we  who  all  participate  in  the 
sense  of  faith  of  the  church  and  are  upheld  by  the  power  from  above,  are  called  to  discern  the 
spirits.  And  if  we  know  God,  we  listen  to  the  aposdes  (cf.  1 .John  4:1-6;  l.Cor.  2:15-16  and  14:37- 
38;  2. Pet.  1:20),  that  is,  to  those  sent  by  Christ,  and  also  to  those  sent  by  them  , for  Christ’s  word 
“Who  hears  you,  hears  me”  is  not  limited  to  the  first  emissaries.  It  would  be  an  incomprehen- 
sible offence  to  faith  if  false  doctrines  were  proclaimed  by  bishops  apparendy  sent  by  Christ  and 
preaching  Christ  s word  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  faithful  defies  such  an  offence  and  does  not  allow 
his  faith  to  be  relativised  by  it.  In  spite  of  it  he  wishes  to  be  open  to  the  word  of  Christ  s emissary. 
He  does  not  do  this  because  he  does  not  know  the  truth,  but  in  order  to  have  communion  with 
Christ,  who  is  the  truth.  And  because  this  communion  is  universal  he  listens  in  particular  to  the 
word  of  the  primate  as  the  centrum  unitatis.  And  since  the  church  of  the  whole  world  as  well  as 
that  in  each  location  is  synod,  communion,  that  word  of  the  church  which  emanates  from  the 
highest  expression  of  this  communion,  that  is  the  council  recognised  by  the  whole  church,  compels 
him  to  be  open  to  it  most  of  all.  [6] 

In  the  Communion  of  Christ  We  Know  Salvation 

In  this  communion  we  know  the  salvation  which  is  grounded  in  the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in 
his  life,  his  teaching,  his  deeds,  his  death  and  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  which  dwells  in  us, 
who  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Through  the  birth  of  his  eternal  son  by  Mary,  the  temple  of 
God,  who  is  truly  named  the  mother  of  God,  God  has  entered  into  solidarity  with  mankind  and 
joined  him  in  most  intimate  communion.  And  this  concrete  human  being  Jesus  called  concrete 
human  beings  into  his  communion  and  sent  them  out,  whether  as  wise  master  builders  to  lay  the 
foundation  which  is  Christ,  whether  to  build  further  upon  this  foundation  as  fellow-workers  with 
God  (cf.  1 Cor.  3).  In  encountering  a real  emissary  of  Christ,  salvation  reaches  them  and  they  can 
themselves  testify  to  that  salvation.  Wherever  salvation  lights  up,  it  seeks  to  realise  itself  in  con- 
nection with  Christ.  Only  in  the  communion  grounded  in  Christ  is  salvation.  Therefore  we  know 
no  salvation  outside  the  church.  Therefore  every  witness  and  confession  of  the  truth  of  Christ  is 
always  ecclesial. 

Christian  Truth  Is  Not  Ideological  but  Personal 

The  truth  of  the  gospel  is  the  truth  of  the  person  of  the  Redeemer.  The  church  confesses  this  truth 
and  trusts  the  Redeemer,  that  he  will  maintain  it  in  the  truth.  It  fives  in  this  faith  and  does  not  let 
its  faith  be  obscured  by  scandalous  events  which  contradict  it. 

The  church  confesses  this  truth  also  with  words  and  sentences.  While  it  does  not  allow  these 
sentences  to  be  contradicted  but  desires  that  new  confessional  statements  correspond  with  earlier 
ones  because  otherwise  the  communion  which  also  fives  through  language  would  be  destroyed, 
yet  it  knows  that  the  truth  is  not  contained  in  the  sentences  themselves.  Faith  is  not  an  impersonal 
ideology.  The  church,  whose  members  are  all  anointed  by  the  Spirit  and  know  the  truth  and  trust 
in  it,  gathers  around  the  person  of  the  bishop  sent  by  Christ,  in  order  to  be  fostered  by  one  another 
in  the  truth  and  likewise  to  advance  one  another  in  the  truth.  By  standing  with  him  through 
whom  it  hears  Christ,  it  confesses  him  who  is  the  first  and  the  last,  in  whose  name  every  knee 
should  bow  here  and  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

German  text  in:  IKZ  72, 1982,  pp.  33-45  - with  a Foreword  by  Peter  Amiet;  also  in:  Freiburger 
Zeitschrift fur  Philosophic  und  Theologie  29, 1982,  pp.  264-276. 

[1]  Heresy  (can.  751  CIC  1983)  concerns  only  the  primary  area  of  revelation  itself  (can.  750 
§ 1 CIC  in  conjunction  with  can.  1364  § 1 CIC).  The  doctrinal  proclamation  on  the  reservation 
of  ordination  to  the  priesthood  for  men  only  is  categorised  as  depositum  fidei,  but  in  the  sec- 
ondary area  of  revelation;  cf.  the  ‘Doctrinal  Commentary  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Faith  on  the  Concluding  Formula  of  the  Professio  fidei  of  29  June  1998’,  in:  Texts  of  the 
Magisterium  Regarding  the  “ Professio  fidei ” (Vatican  City:  LEV,  1988),  and  the  Responsum  of  the 
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Congregation  of  the  Faith  of  28  October  1995  in:  AAS  87  (1995),  p.  1114;  see  also  ‘Erlauterangen 
der Deutschen Bischofskonferenz’, in: Archiv fur Katholisches Kirchenrecht  169  (2000), pp.  141-147. 

[2]  In  this  text,  the  term  “local  church”  always  refers  to  the  diocese,  not  to  the  parish,  national 
church  or  a denomination.  [Translator’s  note:  The  German  word  “Gemeinschaft”  has  been  vari- 
ably translated  as  “community”  and  “communion”.] 

[3]  The  manner  in  which  the  individual  Protestant  churches  on  occasion  apply  the  word  bishop 
to  themselves  or  other  churches  signifies  little  in  regard  to  whether  the  reality  of  the  episcopal 
office  exists  among  them.  That  is  indeed  an  open  question  which  requires  urgent  ecumenical 
examination. 

[4]  This  is  better  manifested  in  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church  according  to  which  the  con- 
gregations testified  by  their  election  that  they  were  willing  and  able  to  accept  a specific  Christian 
as  the  emissary  of  Christ.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  today  only  a few  bishops  are  elected 
by  diocesan  bodies  e.g.  that  of  Rome  (the  cardinals  represent  the  congregation  of  Rome)  and  of 
Basel.  It  is  a desideratum  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  the  diocese  be  more  involved  in  the 
election  of  bishops. 

[5]  Here  the  question  arises  whether  in  the  current  state  of  division  church  can  also  be  acknowl- 
edged even  beyond  the  schism.  This  question  can  only  be  affirmed  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  stated 
that  this  acknowledgement  must  per  se  be  identical  with  the  re-establishment  of  communion.  It 
is  an  incomprehensible  and  disquieting  thorn  to  faith  that  beyond  the  acknowledged  boundaries 
of  the  church  catholicity  is  apparent  without  unity  being  attained. 

[6]  When  Pope  Paul  VI  in  his  letter  to  Johannes  Cardinal  Willebrands  (5.10.1974)  in  which 
he  nominates  him  as  his  extra-ordinary  delegate  to  the  700th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  2nd 
Council  of  Lyon  does  not  designate  this  council  as  “ecumenical”  but  as  “alteram  generale  concil- 
ium Lugdunense”,  simply  as  “concilium  Lugdunense”  or  even  as  “sextum  recensetur  inter  generales 
synodos  in  occidentali  orbe  celebrata”,  this  must  be  received  as  a stimulus  to  reflect  in  general  on 
the  authority  and  the  status  of  the  so-called  ecumenical  councils  which  had  only  attained  author- 
ity in  the  West. 
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A&C 

A-O 

A-RC 

AA 

AAS 

ACCS 

AIC 

AIC 

ARC 

ACC 

ALC 

ARCIC 

BC 

BD 

BDUMC 

BEM 

BSLK 

BWA 

BWS 

CA 

CA 

CCC 

CCEO 

CCIC 

CDC 

CDF 

CEC 

CIC 

CIIR 

CLP 

COD 

CPCE 


Anglican-Orthodox  Joint  Doctrinal  Discussions 
Apostolicity  and  Catholicity 
Anglican-Orthodox  Joint  Doctrinal  Commission 
Anglican- Roman  Catholic  Dialogue 

Apostalicam  Actuositatem:  Decree  on  the  Apostolate  of  the  Laity 
Acta  Apostolica  Sedis 

Ancient  Christian  Commentary  on  Scripture 
African  Independent  Churches 
African  Instituted  Churches 
Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition 
Anglican  Consultative  Council 
American  Lutheran  Church 

Anglican- Roman  Catholic  International  Commission  (Phases  I,  II,  III) 

The  Book  of  Concord'.  The  Confessions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Book  of  Discipline  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  (2004) 

Book  of  Discipline  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  (2004) 

Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry 

Die  Bekenntnisschriften  der  evangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche , 10th  ed.,  1986 
Baptist  World  Alliance 
By  Water  and  the  Spirit 
Centesimus  Annus 

Confessio  Augustana:  Augusburg  Confession 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Corpus  Canonum  Ecclesiarum  Orientalium 
The  Church  as  Communion  in  Christ 
The  Church  for  Disciples  of  Christ 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith 
Conference  of  European  Churches 
[Roman  Catholic]  Code  of  Canon  Law  (1983) 

Council  for  Interchurch  and  Interfaith  Relations  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
Called  to  Love  and  Praise 

Conciliorum  oecumenicorum  decreta,  in:  N.P.  Tanner  (ed.), 

Decrees  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils 
Community  of  Protestant  Churches  in  Europe 
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CR 

cs 


cs/cwc 

CSEL 

CT 

CTBP 

CTRC 

CWCs 

CWM 

DAS 

DEM 

DI 

DOV 

DP 

DRC 

DRCA 

DRMN 

DS 

DV 

ECHOS 

EDAN 

ECUSA-BCP 

EDAN 

ENFORMM 

ETE 

ETHNAT 

EBF 

FO 

GCF 

GS 

HLS 

HPMF 

IBK 

IARCCUM 

IBC 

IBK 

ICAOTD 

ICCRS 

ICC 

ICJP 

ICYS 


Corpus  Reformatorum 

Communio  Sanctorum . The  Church  as  the  Communion  of  Saints.  Bilateral  Working 

Group  of  the  German  National  Bishops ‘ Conference  and  the  Church  Leadership  of  the 

United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany 

Conference  of  Secretaries  of  Christian  World  Communions 

Corpus  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum 

Concilium  Tridentinum.  Diariorum,  actorum , epistularium , 

tractatuum  Nova  Collectio. 

Called  Together  to  be  Peacemakers 
Commission  on  Theology  and  Church  Relations 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  Missouri  Synod 
Christian  World  Communions 
Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
Dublin  Agreed  Statement 
Dictionary  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
Dominus  Iesus 

Decade  to  Overcome  Violence 
Dialogue  and  Proclamation 
Dutch  Reformed  Church 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Africa 
Dutch  Reformed  Mission  Church 

H.  Denzinger  and  A.  Schonmetzer,  Enchiridion  Symbolorum  (33rd  ed.) 

Dei  Verbum : Dogmatic  Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation 
Commission  on  Youth  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
Ecumenical  Disabilities  Action  Network 
Episcopal  Church  USA  - Book  of  Common  Prayer 
Ecumenical  Disabilities  Advocacy  Network 
Ecumenical  Network  for  Multicultural  Ministry 
Ecumenical  Theological  Education 

Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church 
European  Baptist  Federation 

Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches 
Global  Christian  Forum 
Gaudium  et  Spes 

Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper,]o\m  and  Charles  Wesley 

His  Presence  Makes  the  Feast  (British  Methodist  Conference,  2003) 

Statut  der  International  Altkatholischen  Bischofskonferenz 

International  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  Commission  for  Unity  and  Mission 

International  Old  Catholic  Bishops’  Conference 

Statut  der  International  Altkatholischen  Bischofskonferenz 

The  International  Commission  for  the  Anglican-Orthodox  Theological  Dialogue 

International  Catholic  Charismatic  Renewal  Services 

Irish  Council  of  Churches 

Irish  Commission  for  Justice  and  Peace 

International  Young  Catholic  Students 
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IEPC 

IKZ 

ILO 

IOCC 

IS 

IVF 

JDDJ 

JWG 

KiWuS 

LCMS 

LG 

L-RC 

LUDK 


LW 

LWF 

MAS 

MBW 


MBW  Texte 

ME 

MQR 

MSA 

MWC 

NMC 

O-RC 

OC-O 

PACE 

PCPCU 

PL 

PO 

PCID 

PDG 

RC 

RCC 

RCIA 


International  Ecumenical  Peace  Convocation 
Internationale  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift 
International  Labor  Organization 
International  Orthodox  Christian  Charities 
Information  Service,  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
In  vitro  fertilisation  (IVF) 

Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification,  1999 

Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 

the  World  Council  of  Churches 

Kirchengemeinschaft  in  Wort  und  Sakrament 

\Church  Communion  in  Word  and  Sacrament 

Lutheran  Church  Missouri  Synod 

Lumen  Gentium:  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church 

Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  Dialogue 

“De  lokale  en  de  universele  dimensie  van  de  Kerk.  Rapport  aangeboden  aan  de 
leiding  van  de  Samen  op  Weg-kerken,  de  Oud-Katholieke  Kerk  en  de  Rooms- 
Katholieke  Kerk  in  Nederland”  (cf.  2 The  Local  and  the  Universal  Dimensions  of  the 
Church.  Reformation-Catholic  Dialogue  Commission.  A Report  Offered  to  the  Leader 
ship  of  the  Uniting  Protestant  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Old  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  Utrecht  2003). 

Luthers  Works 

Lutheran  World  Federation 

Moscow  Agreed  Statement  (Anglican-Orthodox) 

Melanchthons  Briefwechsel:  Kritische  und  kommentierte 
Gesamtausgabe:  Regesten 

Melanchthons  Briefwechsel Kritische  und  kommentierte  Gesamtausgabe:  Texte 

Mennonite  Encyclopedia 

Mennonite  Quarterly  Review 

Melanchthons  Werke  in  Auswahl  [Studienausgabe] 

Mennonite  World  Conference 

The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church.  A Stage  on  the  Way 
to  a Common  Statement 

Joint  International  Commission  for  Theological  Dialogue  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Orthodox  Church 
Old  Catholic-Orthodox  International  Dialogue 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Encounter 

Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Patrologia  Latina 

Presbyterorum  Ordinis\  Decree  on  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Priests 

Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue 

Preimplantation  genetic  diagnosis 

Roman  Catholic 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  for  Adults 
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RHF 

RM 

SACBC 

SACC 

SC 

SD 

TCTCV 

TCUC 

THM 

TRC 

UD 

UNHCR 

UR 

URC 

uus 

VPH 


WA 

WADB 

WAR 

WCC 

WCC-RC 

WCRC 

WEA 

WJW 

WOC  ATI 

WPCU 


Receiving  and  Handing  on  the  Faith 

Redemptoris  Missio  (Mission  of  the  Redeemer ),  Papal  Encyclical 
South  African  Catholic  Bishops’  Conference 
South  African  Council  of  Churches 

Sacrosanctum  Concilium'.  Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy 

Solid  Declaration,  Formula  of  Concord 

The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision 

Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church 

This  Holy  Mystery 

Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission 
The  Declaration  of  Utrecht  (1889),  in: 

Statut  der  International  Altkatholischen  Bischofskonferenz  (IBK) 

United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees 
Unitatis  Redintegratio : Decree  on  Ecumenism 
United  Reformed  Church 
Ut  Unum  Sint 

Vereinbarung  uber  pastorale  Hilfen  zwischen  der  alt-katholischen  und  der 
romisch-katholischen  Kirche  in  Deutschland  (Agreement  on  Pastoral  Help 
between  the  Old  Catholic  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany). 
[Martin]  Luthers  Werke:  Kritische  Gesamtausgabe,  Weimarer  Ausgabe 
Martin  Luther,  Werke,  Weimarer  Ausgabe,  Die  Deutsche  Bibel 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
World  Council  of  Churches 

World  Council  of  Churches-Roman  Catholic  Church 

World  Communion  of  Reformed  Churches 

World  Evangelical  Alliance 

Works  of  John  Wesley,  vols.  1-3,  Sermons 

World  Conference  of  Associations  of  Theological  Institutions 

Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 
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Growth  in  Agreement  IV  Book  i 

International  Dialogue  Texts  and 
Agreed  Statements,  2004-2014 

A gift  to  the  ongoing  work  of  reconciliation  among  Christians — 

The  textual  fruits  of  ecumenical  dialogue  over  the  last  decade  are  presented  here  in 
complete  documents.  The  vast  yield  is  collected  in  two  books,  incorporating  bilateral 
and  multilateral  dialogues  of  the  churches  across  Christian  confessions— Orthodox, 
Catholic,  and  Reformation  traditions — and  evinces  not  only  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments but  also  the  new  insights  that  dialogue  itself  reveals. 

Also  included  are  key  documents  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  during  these 
years,  especially  the  ecclesiological  documents  that  ultimately  have  yielded  The 
Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision , the  2013  convergence  statement  now  being  dis- 
cussed widely. 

The  texts  are  divided  into  five  sections: 

Part  A,  Book  1 - Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox-related  texts 
Part  B,  Book  1 - Dialogues  and  declarations  with  Roman  Catholic  participation 
Part  C,  Book  2 - Texts  from  traditions  emerging  from  the  Reformation 
Part  D,  Book  2 - WCC  texts  from  its  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
Part  E,  Book  2 - Texts  from  the  WCC  and  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the 
WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


The  37  documents  gathered  here  reflect  new  dialogue  partners  and  a wider  circle 
of  churches  dialogically  committed  to  reconciliation,  further  dialogue  on  questions 
of  personal  and  social  ethics,  deeper  exploration  and  use  of  the  koinonia  concept, 
stronger  use  of  the  insights  of  the  early  writers  of  the  church,  and  new  insights  into 
the  dialogical  process  itself,  including  reception. 

Educators,  preachers  and  church  leaders  have  here  a rich  resource  for  promoting  this 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  their  ministry. 

"The  gift  of  these  texts  is . . .a  challenge  to  the  Christian  community . . . : fo  make  the  rich 
results  of  these  dialogues  a 'common  heritage.'  These  texts  are  intended,  each  in  their 
own  way,  to  bring  new  vitality  to  church  life  at  every  level  from  the  congregational  to  the 
regional  and  global.  They  seek  to  foster  and  serve  reconciliation,  healing  and  renewed 
common  mission.  The  task  now  is  to  bring  the  results  of  these  sometimes-technical  works 
into  the  lives  of  the  churches,  in  forms  that  will  enrich  seminary,  congregational,  missional 
and  spiritual  life  throughout  the  Christian  world." 

— John  Gibaut,  former  director,  Faith  and  Order 
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“These  texts  offer  a unique  witness  to  the  vitality  and  promise  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Grassroots , local  ecumenism  is  vitally  important. 
But  it  must  be  complemented  by  action  at  the  official  level \ at  the  level  of 
the  churches  themselves.  The  commitment  to  Christian  unity  is  precisely 
what  the  texts  in  Growth  in  Agreement  IV  are  all  about.  Our  challenge 
is  for  the  churches  to  be  mutually  accountable  to  one  another — and  to 
Christ — by  living  out  the  commitments  they  have  already  made.  ” 

— -Thomas  F.  Best,  former  Director,  Faith  and  Order 
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Preface 


As  did  its  predecessors,  Growth  in  Agreement  IV  collects  agreed  documents  and  statements  made 
by  the  churches  at  the  global  level.  Taken  together,  the  volumes  in  the  Growth  in  Agreement  series 
document  the  churches’  progress  toward  visible  unity  from  1972  to  2014  (for  historical  reasons, 
one  text  from  1931  was  also  included  in  the  first  volume  in  this  series). 

During  the  period  covered  by  Growth  in  Agreement  IV,  the  churches  produced  numerous  and 
substantial  agreed  texts-so  much  so  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  divide  this  volume  into  two 
books.  Book  1 includes  dialogues  and  common  declarations  with  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Ori- 
ental Orthodox  participation  (Part  A);  and  with  Roman  Catholic  participation  (Part  B).  Book  2 
includes  dialogues  between  Reformation  churches  and  churches  stemming  from  the  Reformation 
(Part  C);  texts  produced  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(Part  D);  and  texts  from  the  WCC  as  well  as  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  WCC  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (Part  E).The  texts  are  numbered  consecutively  through  both  books. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Introduction  to  the  volume  covers  both  Book  1 and  Book 
2,  and  thus  is  printed  in  both  books.  Likewise  the  abbreviations  list  covers  both  books  and  is 
printed  in  both. 

One  of  the  editors,  Brother  Jeffrey  Gros,  FSC,  died  in  2013.  His  legacy  includes  substantial 
work  on  the  Growth  in  Agreement  series  over  its  long  history,  not  least  for  this  fourth  volume,  and 
we  wish  to  dedicate  it  to  him.  The  growing  agreement  among  the  churches,  as  recorded  in  Growth 
in  Agreement  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  is  a fitting  tribute  to  his  memory. 

— The  Editors 


IX 


Introduction 


The  churches  and  the  whole  Christian  community  can  be  grateful  to  the  scholars  and  church 
leaders  who  have  made  the  research,  reports  and  declarations  included  in  these  volumes  available 
to  foster  the  unity  of  Christians  in  their  service  to  the  Kingdom.  They  are  an  answer  to  persistent 
prayers  and  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  reconciling  the  Christian  community.  On  the  spiritual 
pilgrimage  toward  full  communion  in  faith,  sacramental  life  and  common  witness  surely  prayer, 
growing  personal  and  church  relationships,  education  and  testimony  are  central;  but  developments 
in  doctrinal  agreement  and  mutual  understanding  are  also  essential  resources  in  this  journey. 

Growth  in  Agreement  IV,  here  in  two  books,  brings  together  texts  that  record  decisions  by  the 
churches  (Book  1:15);*  declarations  by  church  leaders  (Book  1:1,  2,  9);  results  of  the  continued 
work  of  bilateral  dialogues  recorded  in  earlier  versions  of  this  series  (Book  1:3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 16, 17, 18, 21;  Book  2:24);  evidence  of  new  relationships  (Book  2:22, 23);  multilateral  pre-con- 
vergence study  texts  (Book  2:29,  30,  31,  33);  a new  multilateral  convergence  text,  only  the  second 
in  Faith  and  Order  s history  (Book  2:32),  the  first  being  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM);  a 
common  contribution  by  two  traditions  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  Decade,  and 
concluding  conference,  on  overcoming  violence  (Book  1:14),  and  WCC  and  JWG  texts. 

The  gift  of  these  texts  is  also  a challenge  to  the  Christian  community,  as  the  late  Pope  John  Paul 
II  admonished  his  own  church:  to  make  the  rich  results  of  these  dialogues  a “common  heritage.”1 2 
These  texts  are  intended,  each  in  their  own  way,  to  bring  new  vitality  to  church  life  at  every  level 
from  the  congregational  to  the  regional  and  global.  They  seek  to  foster  and  serve  reconciliation, 
healing  and  renewed  common  mission.  The  task  now  is  to  bring  the  results  of  these  sometimes- 
technical  works  into  the  lives  of  the  churches,  in  forms  that  will  enrich  seminary,  congregational, 
missional  and  spiritual  life  throughout  the  Christian  world. 

Recognition  and  Reception 

The  modern  ecumenical  movement  is  a relatively  new  phenomenon  in  the  2,000  years  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  careful  recovery  of  Christian  sources  through  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  the  traumas 
of  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  decline  of  European  colonialism  (political 
and  ecclesiastical)  in  the  mid-twentieth  century,  and  the  urgency  of  common  witness  in  mission 
to  the  world,  have  all  enabled  the  churches  gradually  to  come  to  a re- appreciation  of  one  another 
as  common  Christian  communities  - Orthodox,  Catholic,  Anglican  and  Protestant  - and  to  a 
recognition  of  one  another  as  partners  rather  than  competitors. 

By  the  mid- twentieth  century  this  recognition  began  to  be  institutionalized  in  councils  of 
churches  and  formal  interchurch  dialogues.  The  clearest  articulation  of  this  recognition  was  the 
1950  WCC  statement  7 he  Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (the  “Toronto 
Statement”).3  Among  other  things  it  affirmed  that: 


1.  Note  on  references:  Texts  are  identified  by  Growth  in  Agreement  IV  book  and  document  number,  followed  by 
paragraph  number  where  appropriate:  Book  1:5, 8, 14;  Book  2:32,  §25.  Paragraph  rather  than  page  numbers  are 
given  to  facilitate  finding  citations  in  documents  published  in  multiple  media  (books,  websites,  e-forms,  etc.). 

2.  Ut  Unum  Sint,  vatican.va/edocs/eng0221/_index.htm,  §80. 

3.  Oikoumene.org/en/resources/documents/central-committee/toronto-1950/toronto-statement.html;  W. 
A.Visser’t  Hooft,  The  Genesis  and  Formation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches , Geneva:  World  Council  of 
Churches,  1982. 
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Introduction 


The  member  churches  of  the  Council  believe  that  conversation,  cooperation  and  common  witness  of 
the  churches  must  be  based  on  the  common  recognition  that  Christ  is  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Body 
. . . The  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  believe  on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  one...  The  member  churches  recognize  that  the  membership  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  more  inclusive  than  the  membership  of  their  own  church  body.  They  seek,  therefore,  to  enter 
into  living  contact  with  those  outside  their  own  ranks  who  confess  the  Lordship  of  Christ...  The 
member  churches  of  the  World  Council  recognize  in  other  churches  elements  of  the  true  Church. 
They  consider  that  this  mutual  recognition  obliges  them  to  enter  into  a serious  conversation  with  each 
other  in  the  hope  that  these  elements  of  truth  will  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  full  truth  and  to  unity 
based  on  the  full  truth.  (Section  IV,  Sub-sections  1, 2, 3, 5) 

Some  of  the  churches  - notably  the  Pentecostals  - represented  in  Growth  in  Agreement  IV  do 
not  yet  affirm  this  basis  for  dialogue,  yet  their  participation  and  contribution  show  an  affinity  to 
this  biblically  based  understanding  about  dialogue  among  Christians. 

Several  of  these  texts  contribute  to  the  work  of  mutual  recognition  by  churches  of  one  another 
as  churches  (Book  1:5,  6,  7, 11, 13, 16;  Book  2:24).  Others  are  explicit  about  a recommitment  to 
the  goal  of  full  communion: 

All  agree  that  the  present  division  among  Christians  is  a scandal  to  the  world  and  wounds  the  God- 
given  unity  of  Christ’s  Church.  The  search  for  Christian  unity  is  a response  to  the  Lord’s  call  “that 
they  may  all  be  one;  even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us,  so  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me”  (Jn  17:21).  All  Christians  have  a God-given  responsi- 
bility to  promote  the  restoration  of  full  and  visible  unity  among  them.  (Book  1:4,  §25)...  Full  com- 
munion is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  ecumenical  work  of  all  our  churches.  (Book  1:4,  §26). 

It  is  a matter  of  urgency,  therefore,  that  in  renewing  our  commitment  to  pursue  the  path  towards 
full  visible  communion  in  the  truth  and  love  of  Christ,  we  also  commit  ourselves  in  our  continuing 
dialogue  to  address  the  important  issues  involved  in  the  emerging  ecclesiological  and  ethical  factors 
making  that  journey  more  difficult  and  arduous  (Book  1:9). 4 

The  ultimate  goal  of  our  dialogue  is  full  ecclesial  communion  - “full  communion  in  faith,  mission  and 
sacramental  life.”  (Book  1:17,  §3).5 

In  the  1950  WCC  statement  mentioned  above,  the  churches  made  a second  important  affir- 
mation: to  respect  the  truth  claims  of  the  still-divided  churches,  not  imposing  the  conciliar  move- 
ment on  the  churches  but  serving  to  facilitate  regular  dialogue.  Crucially,  membership  in  a council 
or  a bilateral  dialogue  does  not  imply  the  recognition  of  each  Christian  partner  as  a “church”  in 
the  proper  sense,  according  to  one’s  own  understanding  of  the  term  (Section  III,  2,  3,  4,  5,  IV, 
4).  Indeed,  the  many  church  unions  and  full  communion  agreements  which  have  been  reached 
are  decisions  of  the  churches  themselves;  but  they  are  often  grounded  in  the  dialogue  principles 
articulated  in  this  Toronto  WCC  Central  Committee  Report. 

The  ecumenical  movement  moves  with  modesty  and  care,  seeking  to  enhance  the  churches’ 
recognition  of  one  another  as  churches,  to  affirm  the  elements  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  which 
we  share,  and  to  explore  together  the  things  which  continue  to  divide  us.  The  two  multilateral  texts 
from  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  WCC,  the  convergence  text  on  ecclesiology  (Book 
2:32),  and  the  study  text  on  baptism  (Book  2:31)  provide  a foundation  toward  our  hoped-  and 
longed-for  mutual  recognition  as  the  churches  move  forward  together. 


4.  This  Anglican-Catholic  commitment  to  full  communion  has  been  affirmed  since  1966  by  a long  succession 
of  Popes  and  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

5.  And  at  Durban  2011  the  World  Methodist  Council  voted  unanimously  to  endorse  the  goal  of  full,  visible 
unity  in  this  dialogue  with  the  Catholic  Church  (Book  1:18). 
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Yet  the  goal  of  full  communion  is  only  realized  in  the  final  purpose  of  God,  at  the  end  of  time. 
Our  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  a modest  contribution  to  God’s  own  purpose  and  to  the  healing 
of  divisions  rooted  in  human  sinfulness: 

The  Church  is  called  to  be  an  effective  sign  to  the  world  of  the  saving  and  gathering  purpose  of  God 

for  all  humanity,  and  a foretaste  of  our  final  gathering  by  God  in  heaven.  Visible  unity  is  essential, 

therefore,  to  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church.  (Book  1:17,  §68). 

The  1950  “basis”  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  represented  a new  level  of  agreement 
regarding  our  recognition  both  of  the  common  Christianity  that  unites  the  churches,  and  the  hon- 
est disagreements  which  are  subject  to  further  dialogue.  The  dialogues  which  have  emerged  in  the 
last  half  of  the  20th  century,  the  continuing  importance  of  which  is  embodied  in  these  texts,  testify 
to  the  success  of  this  basis.  These  texts  deepen  our  challenge  to  receive  one  another  as  Christians 
and  to  take  account  of  the  dialogue  results. 

The  reception  of  ecumenical  agreements  is  a long  process,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
which  the  results  of  dialogue  enter  actively  into  the  lives  of  the  churches,  transforming  their 
own  self-understanding  and  their  relations  with  one  another.  It  is  reflected  in  such  develop- 
ments as  the  early  church’s  decision  regarding  the  biblical  canon,  the  creeds  of  the  early  councils, 
the  emerging  missionary  and  ecclesiastical  order  of  the  church,  and  the  churches’  increasing 
ecumenical  engagement.  To  be  sure,  the  process  of  reception  is  filled  with  the  normal  ten- 
sions and  challenges  arising  within  the  human  community.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  from  the 
beginning  of  this  Growth  in  Agreement  series  in  1983,  reception  has  been  a key  concern;6  notably 
the  most  recent,  Ninth  Joint  Working  Group  Report  makes  a significant  contribution  in  this 
important  area  (Book  2:36). 

Dialogue  results  between  two  churches,  for  example,  provide  opportunities  for  other  churches 
(or  for  multilateral  dialogues)  to  glean  insights  and  formul  ations  of  the  evangelical  truth,  insights 
which  enable  progress  and  mutual  enrichment  beyond  the  scope  of  the  particular  dialogue  itself. 
The  rich  harvest  of  results  have  made  intentional  mutual  learning  and  forums  on  the  bilateral 
dialogues  necessary,  in  order  to  help  the  various  partner  churches  and  the  conciliar  movement  to 
develop  common  language  and  conceptual  frameworks  which  enrich  the  ministry  of  unity  among 
scholars  and  church  leaders.7 

The  recommendations  of  the  Ninth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  (Book  2:25)  provide  some 
helpful  directions  for  the  processes  of  reception  among  the  churches.  Some  of  these  are  exem- 
plified by  other  texts  in  this  volume.  Clarification  of  terminology,  for  example,  is  an  important 
element  at  this  stage  of  ecumenical  development.  Koinonia/ communion  ecclesiology  has  become 
central  in  the  self-identity  of  many  churches  and  is  used  in  numerous  ecumenical  agreements, 

6.  Lukas  Vischer  and  Harding  Meyer  eds.,  Growth  in  Agreement:  Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical 
Conversations  on  a World  Levels  [hereafter  GA  I\  New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1984,  pp.  4-11.  See  also  William 
G.  Rusch,  Ecumenical  Reception:  Its  Challenge  and  Opportunity,  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2007. 

7.  The  Three  Reports  of  the  [1st  to  3rd]  Forums  on  Bilateral  Conversations , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  97, 
Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1981;  Gunther  Gassmann,  ed.,  Fourth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversa- 
tions, Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  125,  1985;  Gunther  Gassmann,  ed., 
Fifth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations:  1965  - 1991 , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  156,  Geneva:  World 
Council  of  Churches,  1991;  Gunther  Gassmann,  ed.,  Sixth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations:  1992  - 1994, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  168,  Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1991;  Alan  Falconer,  ed.,  Emerging 
Visions  of  Visible  Unity  in  the  Canberra  Statement  and  the  Bilateral  Dialogues:  Seventh  Forum  on  Bilateral 
Dialogues,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  179,  Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1997;  Faith  and  Order, 
Eighth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues:  Implications  of  Regional  Agreements  for  the  International  Dialogues  of 
Christian  World  Communions,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  190,  Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  2001; 
and  most  recently  ’’Many  Ways  to  Christian  Unity?  The  Ninth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  2008  (Book 
2:25)  and  the  “International  Dialogues  in  Dialogue:  Context  and  Reception”,  Tenth  Forum  on  Bilateral 
Dialogues,  2012  (Book  2:26). 
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including  many  if  not  most  recorded  in  this  volume.  However,  a common  set  of  definitions  and 
usages  of  these  terms  is  only  gradually  emerging.8 

The  Ninth  Forum  goes  on  to  recommend:  1)  that  dialogues  specify  clear  goals  (some  of  which 
are  exemplified  above);  and  2)  that,  from  the  beginning,  they  envision  a process  of  reception. 
Several  of  the  texts  in  Growth  in  Agreement  TV  serve  this  purpose  by  presenting  summaries  of  the 
decades  of  achievement  to  date,  suitable  for  seminary  and  congregational  study  and  review  (Book 
1:11,  17),  or  by  introducing  new  partners  to  one  another  in  an  irenic  educational  format  (Book 
2:23).  In  addition,  3)  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  need  to  take  account  of  one  another  and 
build  on  their  efforts  toward  common  reconciliation  of  ministries  and  in  other  areas  and  4)  glean 
findings  from  relations  between  two  churches  which  can  serve  the  cause  of  unity  in  other  cases 
as  well.  Furthermore,  5)  terms  and  theological  presuppositions  need  to  be  clarified;  and  finally,  6) 
dialogues  are  encouraged  to  draw  upon  the  spiritual  and  liturgical  resources  of  their  traditions,  as 
well  as  their  authoritative  doctrinal  positions. 

The  Tenth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  took  place  in  March,  2012  in  Dar  Es  Salaam,  Tan- 
zania. The  tide  of  this  forum  was  “International  Dialogues  in  Dialogue:  Context  and  Reception,” 
with  a specific  reflection  on  the  reception  of  ecumenical  texts  in  the  global  south.  Given  the  shift- 
ing demographic  of  global  Christianity  to  the  churches  of  the  south  - where  the  texts  are  least  well 
received  - such  a theme  was  overdue.  The  Tenth  Forum  marked  the  first  time  that  such  a meeting 
was  held  in  the  south,  rather  than  in  Europe.  The  delegates  to  the  meeting  included  bilateral  dia- 
logue members  coming  from  the  south;  indeed,  these  delegates  formed  the  largest  group  at  Dar 
Es  Salaam.  The  report  of  the  Tenth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  outlines  a clear  challenge  to  the 
Christian  World  Communions  about  balanced  regional  representation,  and  a broadening  of  the 
ecumenical  agenda  and  methodology  beyond  the  inherited  European  “ecclesiological”  dialogue 
(see  the  recent  Report  of  the  Tenth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  Book  2:26). 

At  this  stage  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  while  new  partners  are  beginning  to  participate 
and  widen  the  circle  of  churches  committed  to  reconciliation,  those  who  have  already  been  on 
this  journey  for  half  a century  are  called  to  encourage  vigorously  the  reception  of  these  ecumenical 
results  within  their  own  communities.  This  means  an  internal  transformation,  as  well  as  creating 
new,  visible  relationships  with  others.  For  some  of  the  Reformation  churches,  full  communion  has 
developed  as  a result  of  this  careful  work.  For  all  the  ecumenically  committed  churches,  this  is  a 
time  of  receptive  ecumenism,9 10  of  harvesting  the  significant  results  exemplified  in  these  two  books 
of  Growth  in  Agreement  IV™  Educators,  preachers  and  church  leaders  have  here  a rich  resource  in 
promoting  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  their  ministry. 

History 

As  Christians  tell  the  story  of  2,000  years  of  mission  and  ministry,  teaching  and  worship,  incul- 
turation  and  witness,  they  do  not  yet  share  a common  narrative.  In  fact,  many  of  the  churches  have 
written  their  own  story  in  opposition  to  other  Christian  communities  - communities  with  whom 
they  are  now  in  dialogue.  Many  of  the  dialogues  have  dealt  with  historically  divisive  issues,  some 
of  which  have  been  resolved.  However,  we  are  still  in  the  process  of  building  a common  story  which 
would  both  celebrate  the  gifts  with  which  the  Spirit  has  gifted  us  in  our  separation,  and  heal  the 
painful  memories  inherited  from  our  divisive  and  violent  past. 

Some  of  these  texts  are  very  intentional  about  building  on  the  heritage  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  early  church  to  serve  as  a common  account,  and  about  working  with  reconciling 

8.  Jeffrey  Gros,  “The  Requirements  and  Challenges  of  Full  Communion:  A Multilateral  Evaluation, "Journal 
of  Ecumenical  Studies,  42:2,  Spring,  2007, 217  - 242. 

9.  Paul  D.  Murray  and  Luca  Badini  Confalonieri,  eds.,  Receptive  Ecumenism  and  the  Call  to  Catholic  Learning: 
Exploring  a Way  for  Contemporary  Ecumenism , Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2008. 

10.  For  example  Walter  Kasper,  Harvesting  the  Fruits:  Basic  Aspects  of  Christian  Faith  in  Ecumenical  Dialogue , 
New  York:  Continuum,  2009. 
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insights  from  our  earlier  history  to  help  heal  later  alienations  (Book  1:3,  5,  13).  These  patristic 
explorations  hold  promise  for  an  irenic,  post-modern  common  narrative  for  Christianity  in  East 
and  West,  as  we  face  a new,  globalized  future  together  in  the  service  of  reconciliation. 

As  the  churches  of  the  West  mark  the  tragic  divisive  events  of  the  16th  century  in  2017,  they 
will  find  here  several  documents  explicidy  committed  to  the  process  of  healing  of  memories  (for 
example  Book  2:30,  esp.  §§147-155,  which  play  a central  role  in  that  document  as  a whole),  and 
the  Reformation  polarizations  in  particular  (Book  1:13,  20).  The  1989  text  Towards  a Common 
Understanding  of  the  Church  from  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  - Catholic  Dialogue 
includes  an  extensive  section  ‘Towards  a reconciliation  of  memories,’ which  concludes: 

We  need  to  set  ourselves  more  diligently,  however,  to  the  task  of  reconciling  these  memories,  by  writ- 
ing together  the  story  of  what  happened  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  attention  not  only  to  the  clash 
of  convictions  over  doctrine  and  church  order,  but  with  attention  also  as  to  how  in  the  aftermath 
our  two  churches  articulated  their  respective  understandings  into  institutions,  culture  and  the  daily 
lives  of  believers.  But,  above  all,  for  the  ways  in  which  our  divisions  have  caused  a scandal,  and  been 
an  obstacle  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  we  need  to  ask  forgiveness  of  Christ  and  of  each  other.11 

After  treating  other  themes  the  text  proposes  the  following  conclusion,  one  which  offers  a 
substantive  challenge  - and  contribution  - to  a methodology  appropriate  for  the  hermeneutics  of 
history  as  applied  to  the  16th  century: 

a.  ...  In  addition  to  the  theological  reflections  already  offered,  serious  historical  research  needs  to  be 
jointly  undertaken. 

b.  We  must  tackle  the  problem  of  the  condemnations  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Reformed  Churches  pronounced  against  each  other... 

c.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  way  in  which  confessional  separation  was  brought  to  the 
Americas,  Africa,  Asia  and  Oceania.  Churches  in  these  areas  had  no  part  in  originating  the  separa- 
tion... A careful  historical  analysis  might  well  bring  to  light  new  factors  of  separation  which  have 
been  added  to  the  inherited  confessional  differences.12 

Several  of  the  texts  in  these  volumes  contribute  to  this  process  of  re-reading  16th  century  history 
from  a reconciling  perspective  (Book  1:13, 15,20;  Book  2:30,  esp.  §154).  The  Lutheran  - Mennonite 
text  (Book  2:22)  is  particularly  instructive,  and  was  coupled  in  2010  with  a public  ritual  of  repen- 
tance and  reconciliation,  including  foot  washing  and  mutual  anointing  - signs  of  how  the  churches 
of  the  West  may  want  to  stand  in  relation  to  one  another,  before  God  and  the  world,  in  2017. 

Ethics 

From  the  beginning  of  the  modern  ecumenical  movement,  common  witness  to  peace,  justice  and 
care  for  creation  as  well  as  social  ethics  have  been  integral  to  the  quest  for  unity,  and  to  identifying 
challenges  the  churches  face  in  giving  visibility  to  their  unity.  Several  texts  document  developments 
in  this  common  struggle  at  various  levels  of  church  life  (Book  1:5, 7, 14, 20;  Book  2:23, 27, 29, 30, 32). 

Dialogue  on  personal  ethics,  sexuality,  marital  ethics,  and  bio-medical  developments  is  less 
advanced.13  The  Anglican- Roman  Catholic  text  Life  in  Christ , included  in  Growth  in  Agreement 


11.  Prounione.urbe.it/dia-int/r-rc/doc/e_r-rc_2-4.html,  Section  1.4,  §63;  see  Reformed-Roman  Catholic 
International  Dialogue,  “Toward  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church:  Second  Phase  (1984-1990)”, 
in  Jeffrey  Gros,  Harding  Meyer,  William  G.  Rusch,  eds.,  Growth  in  Agreement  II  [hereafter  GA  II],  Geneva: 
World  Council  of  Churches,  2000,  pp.  780  - 819. 

12.  Prounione.urbe.it/dia-int/r-rc/doc/e_r-rc_2-4.html,  Section  4.3,  §156. 

13.  Michael  Root,  “Ethics  in  Ecumenical  Dialogues:  A Survey  and  Analysis,”  The  Ethical  Horizon  from  an 
Ecumenical  Point  of  View,  Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies , Summer,  2010, 45:3, 357  - 375. 
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II,  has  pioneered  in  this  field.14  However  new  scientific  discoveries,  and  the  churches’  varying 
responses  to  these  developments,  have  caused  new  tensions  within  and  among  the  churches.  Some 
of  these  begin  to  be  addressed  by  texts  in  this  volume  (Book  1:8,  9, 10;  Book  2:29).  As  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Pope  declare  on  behalf  of  their  own  communions:  “we  also  commit 
ourselves  in  our  continuing  dialogue  to  address  the  important  issues  involved  in  the  emerging 
ecclesiological  and  ethical  factors  making  that  journey  more  difficult  and  arduous”  (Book  1:9). 

Two  WCC  Faith  and  Order  multilateral  texts  make  contributions  in  this  area.  Christian  Per- 
spectives on  Theological  Anthropology  (Book  2:29),  with  its  rooting  of  human  nature  in  the  nature 
of  Christ,  is  especially  important  in  1)  identifying  the  churches’  extensive  agreement  on  fun- 
damental principles  of  human  nature,  2)  clarifying  the  theological  and  philosophical  principles 
underlying  their  differing  positions  on  some  ethical  issues,  and  3)  suggesting  principles  for  dealing 
with  church-dividing  ethical  issues  and  positions.  Participating  in  God's  Mission  of  Reconciliation: 
A Resource for  Churches  in  Situations  of  Conflict  (Book  2:30)  helps  churches  witness  to  the  Christ’s 
Gospel  of  reconciliation  in  concrete  situations  of  conflict  driven  by  religious,  historical,  ethnic  and 
racial  divisions  within  the  human  community. 

The  Present  Collection 

As  noted  above,  these  bilateral  dialogues,  and  the  multilateral  texts  from  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  of  the  WCC  and  the  Joint  Working  Group,  exhibit  a variety  of  methodologies,  pur- 
poses and  histories.  We  give  here  historical  notes  only  on  relationships  which  occur  for  the  first 
time,  or  which  make  a unique  contribution  perhaps  not  immediately  evident  to  the  reader. 

The  texts  are  divided  into  five  sections: 

Part  A,  Book  1 - Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox- Related  texts 

Part  B,  Book  1 - Dialogues  and  Declarations  with  Roman  Catholic  participation 

Part  C,  Book  2 - Texts  from  traditions  emerging  from  the  Reformation 

Part  D,  Book  2 - WCC  texts  from  its  Faith  and  Order  Commission 

Part  E,  Book  2 - Texts  from  the  WCC  and  from  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  WCC 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


Historical  Notes 

Part  A (Book  1):  The  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  (Armenian,  Coptic,  Syrian,  Ethiopian,  Eritrean 
and  Malankara)  have  formed  a separate  sacramental  communion  since  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don  (451  CE),  whose  Christological  teaching  they  did  not  accept.15  Although  sharing  the  same 
faith,  sacramental  life  and  ministry,  they  do  not  have  common  structures  of  deciding  and  acting 
together,  and  for  long  periods  of  time  have  had  only  intermittent  contact.  They  have  deepened 
their  relationships  significantly  in  the  20th  century  in  the  context  of  the  ecumenical  movement, 
and  of  globalization. 

The  Coptic,  Ethiopian  and  Eritrean  churches  have  had  a particularly  close  relationship.  For 
many  centuries,  the  Coptic  Church  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  would  send  a single  Coptic  bishop  to 
govern  its  dependent  church  in  what  is  now  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea.  In  the  mid  20th  century,  the 
Coptic  Church  granted  independence  to  its  church  in  Ethiopia  which  then  began  to  elect  its  own 
bishops  and  a patriarch.  After  Eritrea  became  independent  in  1993,  the  church  in  that  country 
became  independent  as  well,  in  full  communion  with  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopian  churches.  Follow- 
ing a period  of  tensions  between  the  Copts  and  Ethiopians,  the  two  churches  reconciled  in  2007. 
Texts  (Book  1:1  and  2)  document  this  reconciliation,  which  was  achieved  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Armenian  Catholicos  in  Lebanon. 


14.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/arcic/doc/e_arcicII_morals.html;  GA II,  pp.  344  - 370. 

15.  Ronald  G.  Roberson,  The  Eastern  Christian  Churches,  Washington:  US  Catholic  Conference,  1999,  pp. 
23  - 42. 
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Several  texts  build  on  the  history  of  the  dialogues  collected  and  introduced  in  earlier  Growth 
in  Agreement  volumes:  the  Catholic  - Orthodox  text  on  authority  (Book  1:3);16  the  Catholic 
- Oriental  Orthodox  (Book  1:4);17  the  Anglican  - Orthodox  (Book  1:5);18  and  the  Lutheran  - 
Orthodox  (Book  1:6, 7). 19 

Part  B (Book  1):  The  Anglican  - Catholic  dialogue  has  a long  history  The  relationship  was  strength- 
ened by  the  formation  of  International  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  Commission  for  Unity  and 
Mission  (IARCCUM)  in  2Q00.20  These  Anglican  - Catholic  texts  illustrate  the  churches  dealing 
honestly  with  new  difficulties  (Book  1:8),  rededicating  themselves  to  full  communion  (Book  1:9, 
10),  and  summarizing  their  relationship  and  its  progress  (Book  1:11). 

The  Catholic  dialogues  with  Disciples  (Book  1:12), 21  Lutherans  (Book  1:13), 22  Mennonites 
(Book  1:14), 23  Methodists  (Book  1:15,  16,  17,  18), 24  Pentecostals  (Book  1:19)25  and  Reformed 
churches  (Book  1:20)26  all  have  a heritage  which  has  been  documented  in  earlier  Growth  in 
Agreement  volumes.  The  Roman  Catholic  - Old  Catholic  text  (Book  1:  21)  marks  a decisive 
new  stage  in  discussion  between  these  churches.  The  Mennonite  - Catholic  text  (Book  1:14)  is 
distinctive  in  being  a common  contribution  to  the  WCC’s  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  and  its 
concluding  International  Ecumenical  Peace  Convocation.27  This  text  signals  a new  convergence 
in  one  of  the  most  divisive  issues  facing  the  churches;  they  were  able  to  articulate  together  this 
change  in  the  churches’  peace  witness  by  recognizing  that: 

Catholics  have  increasingly  emphasized  nonviolence  as  central  to  the  gospel  and  to  their  witness  in 
the  world;  and  Mennonites  have  likewise  expanded  their  understanding  of  principled  non-resistance 
to  include  the  exercise  of  active  nonviolence.  (Book  1:14,  Section  II.  A) 

Part  C (Book  2):  Texts  between  Lutherans  with  Mennonites  (Book  2:22)  and  with  Pentecostals 
(Book  2:23)  document  new  relationships  at  the  international  level.  Both  texts  include  historical 
introductions.  The  Reformed  - Pentecostal  text  (Book  2:24)  is  the  second  in  their  series.28 

Part  D (Book  2): 

Texts  from  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

A feature  new  to  this  fourth  in  the  Growth  in  Agreement  series  is  the  inclusion  of  material  from 
the  WCC’s  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.29  What  should  come  as  a surprise  to  astute  readers 
of  the  Growth  in  Agreement  series  is  not  the  large  number  of  texts  coming  from  Faith  and  Order 
in  this  collection,  but  rather  their  absence  in  Growth  in  Agreement  I,  II  and  III  (with  the  notable 

16.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/o-rc/e_o-rc-info.html;  GA II,  pp.  647  - 687;  Thomas  F.  Best,  Lorelei  Fuchs,  Jeffrey 
Gros,  eds.,  Growth  in  Agreement  III  [hereafter  GA  III]  Geneva/Grand  Rapids:  World  Council  of  Churches/ 
Eerdmans,  2007,  pp.  177  - 189. 

17.  GA  II,  pp.  688  - 708;  GA  III,  pp.  190-196 

18.  GA  7,  pp.  39  - 60;  GA  II,  pp.  77  - 107;  GA  III,  pp.  33  - 38. 

19.  GA  II,  pp.  219  - 229;  GA  III,  pp.  12  - 32. 

20.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/arcic/e_arcic-info.html,  pro.urbe.it/dia-int/iarccum/e_iarccum-info.html;  GA  I,  pp. 
61  - 130;  GA  II,  pp.  312  - 372;  GA  III , pp.  60  - 120. 

21.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/dc-rc/e_dc-rc-info.html;  GA  I,  pp.  153  - 166;  GA  II,  pp.  386  - 398,  GA  III,  pp.  121  - 137. 

22.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/l-rc/e_lr-c-info.html;  GA  I,  pp.  167  - 276;  GA  II,  pp.  438  - 582. 

23.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/mn-rc/e_mn-rc-info.html;  GA  III , pp.  206  - 267. 

24.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/m-rc/e_mr-c-info.html;  GA  I,  pp.  307  - 388;  GA  II,  pp.  583  - 646;  GA  III , pp.  138  - 176. 

25.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/pe-rc/e_pe-rc-info.html;  GA  7,  pp.  421  - 432;  GA  II,  pp.  713  - 779. 

26.  Pro.urbe.it/dia-int/r-rc/e_r-rc-info.html;  GA  I,  pp.  433  - 464;  GA  II,  pp.  780  - 819. 

27.  Overcomingviolence.org. 

28.  GA  III,  pp.  477-499. 

29.  Many  of  these  texts  are  also  available  at  oikoumene.org/en/resources/documents/commissions/faith- 
and-order-commission. 
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exception  of  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (1982)  at  the  end  of  Growth  in  Agreement  I) . From 
the  beginning  Faith  and  Order  has  provided  the  context  for  this  series,  firstly  in  its  regular  con- 
vening of  the  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  and  secondly  by  the  publication  of  the  Growth  in 
Agreement  series  as  part  of  the  numbered  collection  of  Faith  and  Order  papers. 

The  texts  included  here  reflect  the  breadth  of  Faith  and  Order  multilateral  reflection  on  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  There  are  the  findings  and  reports  of  the  Forums  on  Bilateral  Dialogue 
(Book  2:25,  26)30  and  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches’  Consultation  (Book  2:27).31  Included 
as  well  are  the  final  stages  of  ecclesiological  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  here  gathered  together  in 
a single  place,  from  the  penultimate  text  on  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (2005,  Book 
2:28)  and  consummately  to  Faith  and  Order’s  convergence  text  on  The  Church:  Towards  a Common 
Vision  (2013,  Book  2:32).  Neither  document  (nor  the  preliminary  text  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of 
the  Church  (1998))  can  be  read  without  taking  into  account  the  widest  range  of  bilateral  studies 
and  agreements  on  ecclesiology.  The  convergences  between  the  bilateral  dialogues  and  Faith  and 
Order  are  made  abundandy  clear  in  The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision  (Book  2:32).  The  study 
text  on  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  (2011,  Book  2:31)  needs  to  be  read  in  the  joint 
contexts  of  the  ongoing  reception  of  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (1982),  as  well  as  of  Faith 
and  Order  work  on  liturgy  and  ecclesiology,  as  it  seeks  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  and  mutual 
recognition  of  one  another  as  churches,  towards  the  mutual  reception  of  one  another  as  churches. 
These  texts  also  have  as  a clear  goal  the  renewal  of  ecclesial  life  in  Christ;  in  short,  the  closer  we 
are  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Risen  Christ,  the  closer  we  draw  to  one  another. 

As  the  churches  find  fresh  and  sharp  divisions  in  moral  questions,  these  too  belong  within 
the  multilateral  dialogue  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  Two  significant  study  texts  are 
included  in  this  volume:  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology  (2005,  Book  2:29)  and 


30.  For  the  various  Forums  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  see  note  7 above. 

31.  The  first  consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  was  held  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey, 
Switzerland  (1967),  see  Mid-Stream,  6,  1967,  Report,  pp.  10-15;  the  second  at  Limuru,  Kenya  (1970),  see 
Mid-Stream,  9, 1970,  pp.  4-12;  the  third  at  Toronto,  Canada  (1975),  see  Mid-Stream,  14, 1975,  pp.  541-563; 
the  fourth  at  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka  (1981),  see  Growing  Towards  Consensus  and  Commitment:  Report  of  the 
Fourth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  110,  WCC, 
1981,  pp.  1-35;  the  fifth  at  Potsdam,  DDR  (1987),  see  Living  Today  Towards  Visible  Unity:  the  Fifth  Inter- 
national Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  142, 
Geneva,  WCC,  1988,  pp.  1-20;  the  sixth  at  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica  (1995),  see  Built  Together:  The  Present  Vocation 
of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  (Ephesians  2:22):  the  Sixth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  174,  Geneva,  Faith  and  Order  Commission, 
WCC,  1995,  pp.  6-31;  the  seventh  at  Driebergen,  The  Netherlands  (2002),  see  ‘“With  a Demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  Power  (I  Cor.  2:4):  The  Life  and  Mission  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches”:  Seventh  International 
Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  194,  Geneva, 
WCC  Publications,  2004,  pp.  3-12;  and,  most  recently,  the  eighth  at  Johannesburg:  “Going  the  Second  Mile: 
A message  of  the  8th  consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  29  October 
- 5 November  2008,”  The  Ecumenical  Review , 62.1,  March,  2010,  pp.  66-69. 

See  also  the  long-running  “Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiation”  series,  beginning  with  H.  Paul  Douglas, 
A Decade  of  Objective  Progress  in  Church  Unity:  1927-1936,  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1937;  Stephen 
Neill,  Towards  Church  Union  1937-1952:  A Survey  of  Approaches  to  Closer  Union  Among  the  Churches,  Faith 
and  Order  Papers  No.  11,  London,  published  on  behalf  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  by  the  SCM 
Press,  1952;  “Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations,  ed.  by  J.  Robert  Nelson,  The  Ecumenical  Review,  VI:  3, 
April,  1954,  pp.  300-315;  and  continuing  with  the  Surveys  published  in  The  Ecumenical  Review  and  often  as 
offprints  in  1955  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  lib),  1957, 1960  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  28),  1962  (No. 
35),  1964  (No.  43),  1966  (No.  47),  1968  (No.  52),  1970  (No.  56),  1972  (No.  63),  1974  (No.  68),  1976  (No.  78), 
1978  (No.  87),  1980  (No.  101),  1982  (No.  115),  1984  (No.  122),  1986  (No.  133),  1989  (No.  146),  1992  (No. 
154),  1995  (No.  169),  1997  (No.  176, 2000  (No.  186),  2002  (No.  192),  and  most  recently  Thomas  F.  Best  and 
Church  Union  Correspondents,  Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  2003-2006,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No. 
203,  The  Ecumenical  Review,  58:3/4,  July/October,  2006,  pp.  297-385. 
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Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches  (2013,  Book  2:33,  see  below).  These  two  texts  also  are  best  read 
together,  as  the  2005  text  led  directly  into  the  study  project  on  moral  discernment  in  the  churches. 
As  well,  both  texts  are  profoundly  ecclesiological. 

Lastly,  what  might  be  considered  by  some  an  unusual  contribution  from  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order  is  included  in  this  volume,  Participating  in  God's  Mission  of  Reconciliation:  A 
Resource  for  Churches  in  Situations  of  Conflict  (2006,  Book  2:30).  This  study  document  arose  from 
the  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church”  project,  which 
followed  in  turn  from  the  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Com- 
munity” (undertaken  alongside  the  WCC’s  “Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation”  project 
and  work  on  “Ecclesiology  and  Ethics”).32  In  the  2006  text  Faith  and  Order  continues  to  address 
factors  that  impede  the  unity  of  the  Church  beyond  the  underlying  theological  divisions  of  faith 
and  order.  It  is  also  a robust  reminder  that  for  Faith  and  Order,  the  path  towards  that  unity  for 
which  Christ  prayed  is  inseparable  from  the  Gospel  demands  of  justice  and  peace.33 

Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches 

And  as  the  churches  find  fresh  and  sharp  divisions  in  moral  questions,  an  important  contribu- 
tion of  Faith  and  Order  is  its  study  text  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches  (2013,  Book  2:33). 
This  study  follows  directly  from  the  study  text  on  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology 
(2005,  Book  2:29),  which  sought  to  identify  fundamental  “common  affirmations”  on  the  nature  of 
the  human  person,  made  in  the  image  of  Christ.  The  insights  of  the  2013  study  text  were  devel- 
oped in  dialogue  with  the  working  group  on  Sources  of  Authority,  as  well  as  The  Church:  Towards 
a Common  Vision  (2013,  Book  2:32).  Faith  and  Order  takes  no  position  on  any  moral  case  study 
appearing  in  the  text.  It  does  raise  questions  about  how  Christians  and  the  churches  discern  moral 
questions,  and  its  fundamental  aim  is  to  understand  the  process  of  moral  discernment,  and  why  it 
is  that  Christians  diverge,  and  indeed  divide,  in  particular  ways  on  moral  issues. 

Part  E (Book  2): 

The  “Unity  Statement " 

Unlike  previous  WCC  Assembly  unity  or  ecclesiological  statements  that  were  prepared  by  Faith 
and  Order,  the  preparation  of  the  Unity  Statement  for  the  Busan  Assembly  2013  was  undertaken 
with  studied  distance  from  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  The  reason  for  the  new  approach 
was  to  offer  the  Assembly  the  widest  vision  of  unity  possible  that  encompasses  not  only  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  but  the  unity  of  humanity,  and  indeed,  the  unity  of  the  whole  of  creation.  While 


32.  See  especially  Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community.  A Faith  and 
Order  Study  Document,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  151,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1990, 2nd’  revised  printing, 
1992.  See  also  Unity  in  Todays  World:  The  Faith  and  Order  Studies  on  “ Unity  of the  Church  - Unity  of  Humankind”, 
Geiko  Muller-Fahrenholz,  ed.,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  88,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1978; 
Sharing  in  One  Hope:  Reports  and  Documents  from  the  Meeting  of the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  915-30  August 
1978,  Bangalore,  India,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  92,  Geneva,  WCC,  1979;  The  Community  of  Women  and 
Men  in  the  Church:  A Report  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  Conference,  Sheffield,  England,  1981,  Constance  F. 
Parvey,  ed.,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1981;  Partners  in  Life:  The  Handicapped  and  the  Church,  Geiko 
Muller-Fahrenholz,  ed.,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  89,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1981;  Beyond 
Unity-in-Tension:  Unity,  Renewal  and  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men,  ed.  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  138,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1988;  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics:  Ecumenical  Ethical  Engagement,  Moral 
Formation  and  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Martin  Robra,  eds.,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications, 
1997;  and  most  recently  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology:  A Faith  and  Order  Study  Document , 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  199, 2005  (Book  2:29);  and  Participating  in  God's  Mission  of  Reconciliation:  A Resource 
for  Churches  in  Situations  of  Conflict:  A Faith  and  Order  Study  Document,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  201,  2006 
(Book  2:30).  On  the  continuing  ecumenical  problem  of  racism  see  Jeffrey  Gros,  “Eradicating  Racism:  A Central 
Agenda  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,”  The  Ecumenical  Review,  47:1,  January  1995. 

33.  As  indeed  mandated  in  Faith  and  Order’s  By-Laws. 
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the  text  makes  references  to  both  the  Faith  and  Order  convergence  text  on  The  Church:  Towards  a 
Commission  Vision  (2013,  Book  2:32)  as  well  as  to  the  WCC’s  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism’s  new  mission  statement,  Together  Towards  Life , the  scope  of  the  Assembly  Statement 
seeks  as  broad  a vision  as  possible,  and  to  present  the  theme  of  unity  as  an  underlying,  holistic 
principle  that  gathers  together  all  of  the  work  of  the  fellowship  of  the  WCC.  The  astute  reader  of 
Growth  in  Agreement  will  not  fail  to  see  in  the  2013  Unity  Statement  a distillation  and  reception 
of  the  statement  prepared  by  Faith  and  Order  for  the  1968  Lund  Assembly  section  report  on  “The 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church.” 

In  2013  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  WCC  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  published  (Book  2:35).  It  contains  a thorough  study  of  the  reception  of 
ecumenical  texts  that  includes  descriptions  of  the  ways  in  which  the  churches  and  the  Christian 
World  Communions  formally  receive  such  texts.  The  report  analyses  instances  where  reception 
has  both  succeeded  and  failed,  and  offers  clear  recommendations  to  the  Group’s  parent  bodies 
(Book  2:36).  As  well  the  Ninth  Report  contains  an  equally  thorough  examination  of  “spiritual 
ecumenism”,  a topic  which  has  been  on  the  agenda  of  many  churches  and  theologians,  and  stressed 
especially  by  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  (Book  2:37). 

Conclusion 

The  work  for  unity  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  Ninth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  reminds  us: 

The  awareness  that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  inspired  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  means 
that  we  must  continually  be  open  to  the  possibility  of  the  Holy  Spirit  directing  us  in  new  ways.  The 
shape  of  visible  unity  is  beyond  our  capacity  to  put  into  words.  (Book  2:25,  Recommendations,  6) 

Therefore  each  new  text,  each  new  relationship  is  a gift  to  the  whole  process  of  reconciliation. 
New  texts  and  new  relationships  bring  with  them  new  insights  and  new  challenges,  as  the  Eighth 
Consultation  of  United  [and  Uniting]  Churches  notes: 

Unity  can  only  be  given  a valid  visible  form  when  the  wider  need  for  reconciliation  in  specific 
contexts  is  taken  into  account.  Unity  and  reconciliation  can  only  flourish  if  the  liberating  message 
of  justification  and  its  implemented  understanding  of  God’s  justice  incites  us  to  pursue  human 
justice  (Book  2:27). 

So,  finally,  the  ecumenical  ministry  of  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues,  for  all  of  its  rich 
success  and  complicated  texts,  is  a call  to  conversion  at  every  level  of  church  life  - a spiritual  quest: 

We  agree  that  in  this  world,  the  Church  is  called  to  live  in  a different  way.  The  Church  is  called  to 
perceive  God’s  coming  reign,  and  be  led  by  the  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  follow  the  risen 
Christ.  The  whole  Church,  each  congregation,  and  every  believer  is  called  to  discern  God’s  gracious 
and  demanding  will  in  order  that  ecclesial,  congregational,  and  personal  discipleship  may  be  known 
and  lived.  This  is  a matter  of  Christian  obedience  and  hope  for  all  of  us  (Book  2:24,  §106). 

Working  for  Christian  unity  is  urgent,  so  that  our  Christian  witness  and  missionary  activity  can  be 
more  effective.  Moreover,  efforts  towards  unity  are  themselves  a sign  of  the  work  of  reconciliation  that 
God  is  bringing  about  in  our  midst  (Book  1:4,  §62). 
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Healing  Memories:  Reconciling  in  Christ 
Report  of  the  Lutheran-Mennonite  International  Study  Commission 


Preface 


I therefore , the  prisoner  in  the  Lord,  beg  you  to  lead  a life  worthy  of  the  calling  to  which  you  have  been 
called,  with  all  humility  and  gentleness,  with  patience,  bearing  with  one  another  in  love,  making  every 
effort  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  (Ephesians  4:1-3) 

One  of  the  great  privileges  of  a General  Secretary  is  to  commend  to  our  churches  resources 
which  can  strengthen  them  in  the  lives  to  which  they  are  called.  It  is  our  deep  pleasure  to  call 
your  attention  in  this  volume  to  important  work  which  opens  the  way  to  a new  climate  of  rela- 
tions between  Anabaptist-Mennonites  and  Lutherans,  developments  in  which  we  believe  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  at  work. 

Too  often,  the  apostolic  exhortation  to  the  Ephesians  seems  to  reproach  us  for  ways  in  which 
we  have  fallen  short.  The  loving  unity  which  the  Spirit  gives — a unity  marked  by  humility,  gentle- 
ness, patience,  and  peace — often  seems  far  in  front  of  us,  far  removed  from  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nities we  know.  But  in  this  report  you  will  hear  from  those  who  have  made  “every  effort”  to  renew 
bonds  of  peace  between  our  two  traditions.  To  receive  it  is  an  act  of  hope. 

Between  Lutherans  and  Anabaptist-Mennonites,  the  parting  of  ways  has  a particularly  painful 
history.  For  half  a millenniums  time,  we  have  been  separated  not  only  by  theological  disagree- 
ments from  the  sixteenth  century  but  also  by  the  legacies  of  violence  from  that  formative  period. 
On  the  Lutheran  side,  there  had  been  both  persecution  and  theological  justification  for  these 
violent  actions.  While  Anabaptists  did  not  return  this  persecution,  they  also  have  carried  burdens 
from  that  era  in  their  memories  of  what  they  had  suffered.  In  recent  years,  it  became  clear  that 
the  time  was  right  for  initiatives  of  reconciliation.  Already  our  communities  were  collaborating 
to  relieve  suffering  in  many  places  around  the  world.  The  upcoming  half-millennial  anniversaries 
of  the  Reformation  invited  efforts  to  address  wounds  remaining  from  that  time.  It  was,  then,  in 
a spirit  of  hopefulness  that  our  two  world  bodies  in  2002  established  the  Lutheran-Mennonite 
International  Study  Commission,  whose  work  is  reported  here. 

This  commission’s  work  provides  an  excellent  example  of  the  ways  in  which  international  dia- 
logues can  build  upon  and  continue  efforts  begun  in  local  and  regional  settings.  In  the  Introduc- 
tion, the  commission  describes  before  it.  The  surprises  which  commission  members  experienced  as 
they  overcame  mutual  misconceptions  will  be  shared  by  many  readers  as  well.  It  was  a significant 
advance  when  the  dialogue  realized  that  remaining  theological  differences  between  our  two  tradi- 
tions could  not  be  honestly  and  fruitfully  explored  until  the  legacy  of  the  persecutions  was  faced 
direcdy.  It  is  the  outstanding  contribution  of  this  commission  to  provide  for  the  churches  of  both 
our  families  this  valuable  resource  for  addressing  this  difficult  subject. 

The  commission  discovered  that  there  was  no  common  narrative  of  the  crucial  events  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  For  the  first  time,  and  in  an  attractive  and  accessible  way,  they  have  presented  for 
us  this  shared  history.  To  look  at  the  past  together  in  this  way  is  itself  an  act  of  reconciliation.  We 
expect  that  this  work  will  find  wide  usefulness  in  our  seminaries  and  other  educational  settings,  as 
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well  as  in  our  churches  around  the  world.  While  it  is  demanding  and  sometimes  uncomfortable  to 
read,  the  story  is  also  deeply  engaging.  It  speaks  directly  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  those  who 
care  for  the  Church’s  history  and  for  its  present  life  in  Christ. 

The  story  explored  here  is  not  simple.  There  are  many  nuances  and  complications  which  reward 
careful  attention.  Lutherans,  for  example,  can  take  comfort  in  the  theological  insights  which  Mar- 
tin Luther  could  have  drawn  upon  to  resist  policies  of  persecution;  they  can  take  note  that  Luther- 
ans were  not  the  only  or  even,  in  terms  of  numbers  executed,  the  most  deadly  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury persecutors  of  Anabaptists.  But  as  the  report  shows,  finally  all  ameliorations  and  exculpations 
fail:  the  only  adequate  response  is  repentance.  Mennonites  and  other  Anabaptist-related  churches 
too  came  to  this  study  with  a spirit  of  honest  self-assessment  of  a non-persecuting  but  still  highly 
imperfect  tradition,  and  at  the  end  they  propose  steps  on  their  side  toward  new  relationship. 
Throughout,  this  report  demonstrates  how  the  search  for  reconciliation  can  be  served  by  rigorous 
historical  and  theological  study.  Having  begun  its  work  by  taking  up  the  desire  of  our  churches  to 
address  divisive  legacies  from  the  past,  this  commission  now  returns  to  these  churches  concrete 
recommendations  toward  a future  of  greater  unity. 

We  are,  then,  most  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  this  report.  For  both  of  us,  the  hope  for  healing 
between  our  traditions  is  deeply  personal.  This  is  particularly  so  for  Ishmael  Noko  who  grew  up  in 
present-day  Zimbabwe  as  the  child  of  a mother  from  the  tradition  of  the  Anabaptists;  her  relatives 
from  the  Brethren  in  Christ  church  are  part  of  his  family  and  part  of  the  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference communion  of  churches.  For  him  the  memories  of  their  separation  at  the  Lord’s  Supper 
are  still  vivid.  We  welcome  this  report  for  its  consequences  for  individuals  and  families  who  have 
known  the  costs  of  division. 

Indeed,  reception  of  this  report  will  be  good  for  Mennonites  and  Lutherans  around  the  world. 
Even  before  its  publication,  its  recommendations  have  been  greeted  with  approval  and  heart-felt 
enthusiasm  on  both  sides.  At  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  Assembly  in  Paraguay  in  July 
2009,  Ishmael  Noko  received  an  emotional  standing  ovation  as  he  described  Lutheran  sorrow  and 
regret  at  their  history  and  their  intention  to  seek  forgiveness: 

We  take  these  steps  as  we  Lutherans  are  approaching  a milestone  anniversary:  in  2017,  we  will 
observe  “500  years  of  Reformation.”  It  is  important  we  bring  to  this  observance  not  only  celebration 
of  the  fresh  insights  into  the  gospel  which  arose  from  this  movement  but  also  a spirit  of  honesty  and 
repentance,  a commitment  to  the  continuing  reformation  of  our  tradition  and  of  the  whole  Church. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  hope  to  move  forward  on  this  issue  of  the  heritage  of  our  condemnations. 

I have  described  the  history  of  these  condemnations  as  like  the  poison  which  a scorpion  carries  in 
its  tail.  We  have  not  struck  out  with  this  poison  for  some  time — but  we  still  carry  it  with  us  in  our 
system.  We  now  are  on  a path  which  will  lead  us  to  expel  this  poison  from  our  body,  to  allow  us  to  live 
together  with  you,  our  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ,  in  new  ways. 

Yesterday  your  General  Council  gave  us  great  encouragement  that  you  would  walk  with  us  on  this 
way  to  healing.  When  you  meet  for  your  next  Assembly,  we  Lutherans  hope  to  be  with  you  in  a new 
way.  And  in  that  new  relationship  our  witness  to  God’s  love  for  the  world  will  be  more  frilly  manifest. 

In  turn,  Larry  Miller  also  received  warm  thanks  and  a standing  ovation  in  October  2009,  as  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  Council  voted  unanimously  to  recommend  that  the  2010  Assembly 
ask  forgiveness  “of  God  and  of  our  Mennonite  brothers  and  sisters”  for  the  wrongs  of  the  persecu- 
tion and  its  legacies  “up  until  the  present  day.”  He  said: 

We  receive  your  commitment  to  rightly  remember  this  shared  history,  and  your  vulnerability  in  taking 
steps  to  heal  the  fractured  body  of  Christ  in  which  we  live  together,  as  a gift  from  God. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  We  are  dealing  with  holy  histories,  yours  and  ours.  We  are 
dealing  with  our  most  basic  self-understandings,  yours  and  ours.  For  you,  the  witness  of  the  Augsburg 
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Confession  is  foundational  and  authoritative,  an  essential  shaper  of  your  identity.  For  us,  the  witness 
of  the  Anabaptist  martyrs  is  a living  and  vital  story,  retold  in  our  global  community  of  churches  to 
build  group  identity. 

How  can  you  distance  yourself  from  the  condemnations  and  their  consequences  while  still  honoring 
your  history  and  strengthening  your  identity?  How  can  we  distance  ourselves  from  use  of  the  martyr 
tradition  which  perpetuates  a sense  of  victimization  and  marginalization — and  your  reaching  out  for 
forgiveness  pushes  us  to  do  precisely  that — how  can  we  thus  distance  ourselves  while  still  honoring 
our  history  and  strengthening  our  identity? 

Surely  these  things  will  happen  best  if  we  continue  to  walk  together  in  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Reconciler  and  the  Source  of  our  common  history  and  identity. 

In  both  Strasbourg  and  Geneva,  in  the  offices  of  our  international  bodies,  we  have  already  received 
numerous  inquiries  about  the  forthcoming  action  and  many  requests  for  this  report.  We  know  that 
around  the  world  our  churches  are  waiting  to  reach  out  to  one  another,  to  learn  about  each  other 
and  to  call  upon  the  Spirit  to  strengthen  anew  the  bonds  of  peace.  This  will  indeed  be  good  for 
both  our  traditions. 

But  this  is  good  not  for  Anabaptist-related  Christians  and  Lutherans  alone.  The  pain  of  our 
separation  has  been  borne  not  only  by  us;  it  is  a wound  for  the  whole  Body  of  Christ.  Similarly, 
reconciliation  between  Lutherans  and  Anabaptist-Mennonites  is  healing  for  the  entire  Body. 
To  address  this  wrong  not  with  rationalization  but  with  repentance  and  to  seek  forgiveness 
rather  than  forgetfulness  is  to  respond  from  the  heart  of  our  Christian  faith.  It  is  to  trust  in 
Gods  grace  and  not  in  our  own  strength.  While  in  ecumenical  relations  it  is  often  appropriate 
to  seek  forms  of  consensus  or  an  exchange  of  gifts,  in  this  distinctive  relationship  action  must 
come  first  on  the  Lutheran  side,  and  begin  with  repentance.  The  prayer  for  forgiveness  cannot 
be  an  easy  or  trivial  one.  We  Lutherans  believe  that  in  these  prayers  and  in  our  commitments 
to  transform  our  teaching  about  and  relationships  with  Anabaptists,  we  are  acting  on  behalf 
of  healing  for  the  entire  Church.  But  action  must  come  also  from  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
side.  We  Anabaptist-related  Christians  believe  that  when  we  respond  in  genuine  humility  with 
forgiveness,  with  recognition  of  our  own  multiple  failures  in  the  body  of  Christ,  and  with  com- 
mitments to  transform  our  teaching  about  and  relationships  with  Lutherans,  we  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  unity  among  all  Christians. 

But  this  is  good  not  for  the  Church  alone.  Instances  of  coercive  violence,  overt  and  hidden,  he 
all  around  us  in  this  hurting  world.  No  religious  tradition  has  been  entirely  free  from  the  tempta- 
tion to  rely  on  its  insidious  appearance  of  efficacy  and  inevitability.  While  our  two  traditions  have 
been  shaped  by  distinct  views  of  legitimate  uses  of  power  -differences  which  we  must  continue  to 
explore,  as  this  report  explains — we  share  commitments  to  seek  Gods  help  in  working  together 
for  the  good  of  all  God  has  made.  If  we  help  strengthen  one  another  in  this  work  and  witness,  it 
is  good  for  all  Gods  creation. 

It  is,  then,  in  hopefulness  that  we  commend  this  report  to  your  careful  attention — to  your 
reading,  reflection,  discussion,  and  prayer.  But  even  more  we  commend  our  churches  to  new  lives 
with  one  another.  It  is  our  hope  that  at  every  level — global,  national,  and  local — Anabaptist-Men- 
nonites and  Lutherans  now  will  seek  one  another  out  in  new  ways,  that  we  will  see  in  one  another 
our  sisters  and  brothers,  called  together  to  enjoy  “the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.” 
Ishmael  Noko  Larry  Miller 

General  Secretary  General  Secretary 
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I.  Introduction 

In  1980,  when  Lutheran  churches  celebrated  the  450th  anniversary  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, representatives  of  Mennonite  churches  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  ecumenical  festivi- 
ties marking  the  event.  The  Mennonites,  however,  aware  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  explicitly 
condemned  the  Anabaptists  and  their  teachings,  wondered  whether  or  how  they  could  celebrate 
their  own  condemnation,  since  they  regarded  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  their 
spiritual  forebears.  Most  Lutherans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  little  awareness  of  the  condemna- 
tions of  Anabaptists,  their  persecution  and  marginalization,  or  of  the  ongoing  memories  of  this 
painful  history  still  alive  among  Mennonites  today.  Lutheran  leaders  were  deeply  moved  by  the 
Mennonite  response,  recognizing  more  clearly  than  ever  before  certain  Lutheran  failures  in  the 
Reformation.  Expressing  this  new  awareness,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  (LWF)  adopted  a “Statement  on  the  Confessio  Augustana”  at  its  meeting  in  Augsburg 
on  July  11, 1980,  that  included  the  following  words: 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  specific  condemnations  of  the  Confession  against 
certain  opinions  that  were  held  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  have  caused  pain  and  suffering  for 
some.  We  realize  that  some  of  these  opinions  are  no  longer  held  in  the  same  way  in  those  churches, 
and  we  express  our  hope  that  the  remaining  differences  may  be  overcome.  We  worship  Jesus  Christ 
who  liberates  and  call  on  our  member  churches  to  celebrate  our  common  Lutheran  heritage  with  a 
spirit  both  of  gratitude  and  penitence.1 

This  growing  awareness  of  the  condemnations  against  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion and  the  consequences  of  the  doctrinal  conflicts  with  them  led  to  official  dialogues  between 
Mennonites  and  Lutherans  at  the  national  level  in  France  (1981-1984),  Germany  (1989-1992), 
and  the  United  States  (2001-2004).  Since  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  one  bond  that  unites  the 
Lutheran  churches  within  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  (LWF),  the  LWF  found  it  appropri- 
ate to  enter  into  a dialogue  at  the  international  level  with  the  Mennonite  World  Conference.  The 
results  of  that  dialogue,  undertaken  by  the  Lutheran-Mennonite  International  Study  Commission 
from  2005  to  2008,  are  summarized  in  this  report. 

Origin  and  Mandate  of  the  International  Study  Commission 

In  July  1984,  aware  of  both  the  awkward  situation  during  the  1980  anniversary  celebration  and 
the  French  national  dialogue  to  be  concluded  later  in  the  year,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
expressed  a desire  for  dialogue  with  Mennonites  at  the  international  level.  During  its  global 
Assembly  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  the  LWF  sent  a greeting  to  the  Mennonite  World  Conference. 
Gathered  a few  days  later  at  its  own  world  assembly  in  Strasbourg,  France,  the  MWC  publicly 
received  and  read  the  message.  Among  other  things,  the  LWF  greeting  noted  that  in  spite  “of  our 
theological  differences  concerning  holy  baptism,  we  wish  to  express  our  willingness  to  overcome 
the  condemnations  of  the  past,  and,  through  a process  of  dialogue,  to  find  ways  of  recognizing 
each  other  freely  as  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  one  body  of  Christ.” 

In  the  late  1990s,  LWF  and  MWC  leaders  together  considered  the  question  of  an  appropri- 
ate process  for  that  dialogue  to  move  forward.2  The  project  to  establish  an  international  study 

1.  LWF  Report  Series  No.  10  (August  1982),  69-70. 

2.  General  Secretaries  Ishmael  Noko  (LWF)  and  Larry  Miller  (MWC)  informally  discussed  the  possibility  at 
the  October  1998  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  Christian  World  Communions  (CS/CWC), 
with  Noko  reiterating  the  interest  the  LWF  had  expressed  already  in  1984.  In  August  1999  the  MWC  Exec- 
utive Committee  went  on  record  in  favor  of  international  Lutheran-Mennonite  conversations.  In  December 
1999,  during  the  special  millennium  gathering  of  the  CS/CWC  in  Jerusalem,  Noko,  Miller  and  MWC  presi- 
dent Mesach  Kristya  agreed  in  principle  to  proceed  with  an  international  Lutheran-Mennonite  encounter, 
pending  approval  of  a specific  project  by  the  two  communions  at  the  appropriate  decision-making  levels. 
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commission  took  shape  and  received  approval  in  2002.  Its  outline  emerged  in  a meeting  con- 
vened on  April  11  at  the  LWF- related  Institute  for  Ecumenical  Research  in  Strasbourg,  where 
LWF  and  MWC  representatives  together  focused  particularly  on  the  results  of  the  national  dia- 
logues. Sven  Oppegaard,  at  the  time  LWF  Assistant  General  Secretary  for  Ecumenical  Affairs, 
then  took  the  lead — in  consultation  with  Larry  Miller,  General  Secretary  of  the  MWC — to 
develop  a proposal.  Several  months  later,  the  MWC  Executive  Committee  (meeting  in  July,  in 
Karlsruhe,  Germany)  and  the  LWF  Standing  Committee  for  Ecumenical  Affairs  (meeting  in 
September,  in  Wittenberg,  Germany)  passed  a joint  recommendation  to: 

Approve  the  establishment  of  an  international  study  commission  with  the  following  mandate:  Draw- 
ing upon  the  results  of  previous  national  dialogues  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  the 
commission  shall:  a)  Consider  whether  condemnations  of  Anabaptists  articulated  by  the  Augsburg 
Confession  (1530)  apply  to  Mennonite  World  Conference  member  churches  and  related  churches, 
and  b)  Submit  a report  of  the  commission’s  conclusions  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  for  further  action  and  with  a view  toward  a 
possible  official  statement. 


Study  Commission  Members 

In  keeping  with  the  mandate  of  the  Study  Commission,  the  LWF  and  MWC  appointed  histori- 
ans or  theologians  representing  each  of  the  three  national  dialogues  as  members  of  the  dialogue 
group.  In  addition,  both  bodies  invited  two  African  theologians  to  the  group  in  order  to  better 
include  the  voices  of  the  Global  South.  Additionally,  the  LWF  and  MWC  each  appointed  chair- 
persons and  staff  to  the  commission.3 

The  Study  Commission  met  annually  for  one  week,  from  2005  through  2008,  at  the  Institute 
for  ecumenical  Research  in  Strasbourg  (France).  Each  year  prayer  united  and  strengthened  the 
commission  and  commission  participants.  Every  meeting  began  and  ended  with  worship  led  by 
members  of  the  delegations.  Sharing  meals  twice  each  day  fostered  close  personal  friendships 
among  members  of  the  commission  and  deepened  a sense  of  enduring  Christian  communion. 

The  Commission  and  Its  Themes 

The  commission  met  for  the  first  time  from  June  27  to  July  1,  2005.  At  that  session,  Lutheran 
and  Mennonite  commission  members  presented,  interpreted  and  discussed  in  detail  the  reports 
of  the  French,  German,  and  American  national  dialogues.  A careful  analysis  of  those  reports — 
helpfully  summarized  in  a systematic  inventory  of  the  content  prepared  by  the  commission 


3.  Mennonite  members  of  the  commission  were  Prof.  Dr  Claude  Baecher  (Hegenheim,  France),  Ms  Hellen 
Biseko  Bradburn  (Arusha,  Tanzania),  Rev.  Rainer  Burkart  (Neuwied,  Germany),  and  Prof.  Dr  John  Roth 
(Goshen,  Indiana,  USA).  Burkart  (MWC  Faith  and  Life  Commission  Secretary)  served  as  Mennonite  co- 
chair and  Dr  Larry  Miller  (MWC,  General  Secretary,  Strasbourg,  France)  as  co-secretary  for  the  duration  of 
the  work  of  the  commission.  Lutheran  members  of  the  commission  were  initially  Prof.  Dr  Gottfried  Seebass 
(Heidelberg,  Germany),  Bishop  Litsiesi  M.  Dube  (Bulawayo,  Zimbabwe),  Prof.  Dr  Annie  Noblesse-Rocher 
(Strasbourg),  and  Prof.  Dr  Timothy  J.  Wengert  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  USA).  Prof.  Dr  Theodor  Dieter 
(Institute  for  Ecumenical  Research,  Strasbourg)  served  as  Lutheran  consultant;  Prof.  Dr  Marc  Lienhard 
(Strasbourg)  joined  the  commission  in  2007.  Seebass  served  as  Lutheran  co-chair  of  the  commission  until 
forced  to  resign  for  health  reasons  in  2006.  Wengert  then  assumed  the  role.  Rev.  Sven  Oppegaard  was  co- 
secretary for  the  commission  until  he  left  his  LWF  post  in  December  2006.  Theodor  Dieter  then  served  as 
co-secretary.  The  Study  Commission  wishes  to  express  its  deep  gratitude  for  Prof.  Seebass,  who  passed  away 
on  September  7,  2008,  both  for  his  leadership  of  the  Commission  and  for  his  valuable  contributions  to  its 
work.  An  outstanding  scholar  and  church  historian,  Seebass  edited  many  Anabaptist  sources  and  published 
several  significant  studies  on  Anabaptist  theology  and  Lutheran  attitudes  towards  Anabaptists  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  May  he  now  see  what  he  believed  in! 
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staff — highlighted  differences  among  the  three  reports  concerning  their  outcomes,  their 
approaches  and  their  emphases.  Even  though  it  was  not  possible  simply  to  summarize  their 
results  and  offer  them  on  an  international  level,  the  commission  nonetheless  drew  on  the  reports 
of  the  national  dialogues  and  regarded  them  as  valuable  material  for  pursuing  its  goals.4  The 
commission  especially  appreciated  that  these  reports  emerged  out  of  a process  of  discussion  and 
affirmation  and  played  an  important  role  in  improving  the  relations  between  Mennonites  and 
Lutherans  on  both  a national  and  a local  level. 

The  commission  then  concentrated  on  major  papers  from  the  Lutheran  and  Mennonite  sides 
that  dealt  with  “The  Condemnations  of  Anabaptists  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Book  of 
Concord:  Their  Historical  Meaning,  Purpose,  and  Effect.”  Participants  concluded  that  a common 
assessment  of  the  condemnations  in  the  Lutheran  confessions  would  require  substantial  work  on 
the  following  seven  problems: 

1.  What  exactly  was  the  teaching  condemned  by  the  Lutherans? 

2.  Was  the  condemned  teaching  actually  affirmed  by  Anabaptist  groups  at  the  time,  or  are  the 
references  to  Anabaptists  incorrect? 

3.  Are  there  implicit  condemnations  of  Lutheran  teachings  and  practices  in  Anabaptist  writings? 

4.  Is  the  teaching  condemned  in  the  Lutheran  confessions  also  rejected  today  by  Lutherans — 
and  must  this  be  so? 

5.  What  is  the  position  of  Anabaptists  today  regarding  the  teaching  that  was  condemned  by 
the  Lutherans? 

6.  What  can  both  sides  state  together  today  concerning  the  teaching  at  issue? 

7.  In  what  specific  ways  did  the  condemnations,  or  their  misuse,  contribute  to  the  unjust  per- 
secution of  Anabaptists? 

The  second  meeting  of  the  international  study  commission  took  place  June  5-9,  2006.  Since 
the  term  “Anabaptist”  (=  “rebaptizer”)  was  imposed  on  the  movement  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  its  opponents  as  a derogatory  label — and  since  leaders  of  the  movement  initially  rejected 
the  term,  arguing  that  that  were  not  “re-baptizing”  but  baptizing  correctly  for  the  first  time — 
Lutherans  were  surprised  that  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  calls  itself  “a  community  of 
Anabaptist-related  churches.” The  Mennonites  explained  how  they  see  their  tradition  as  linked  to 
Reformation-era  Anabaptists.  Over  the  past  century,  Mennonites  in  Europe  and  North  America 
have  developed  a renewed  and  growing  awareness  of  the  spiritual  heritage  of  their  Anabaptist 
forebears,  finding  there  a source  of  inspiration,  orientation,  and  renewal.  Mennonites  often  have 
summarized  Anabaptist  teaching  in  three  essential  points:  that  true  faith  must  be  expressed  in 
daily  discipleship;  that  the  church  is  a visible,  disciplined  community;  and  that  love — including 
love  of  enemy — is  the  basis  of  Christian  ethics.  Even  though  Mennonites  had  not  been  unaware 
of  Anabaptists  in  previous  centuries,  what  was  new  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
was  the  self-conscious,  systematic  appeal  to  “Anabaptism”for  the  purposes  of  identity  and  renewal. 

Today,  the  term  “Anabaptist”  seems  to  serve  several  purposes:  it  functions  as  an  umbrella  term 
to  describe  a general  cluster  of  groups  descended  from  the  radical  reformation;  it  serves  as  an 
explicit  critique  of  certain  practices  and  teachings  within  the  contemporary  Mennonite  church; 
and  it  has  become  a useful  reference  to  a cluster  of  theological  convictions  that  transcend  narrow 
denominational  or  national  identities.  Mennonite  participants  in  the  study  commission  empha- 
sized that  there  is  no  full  consensus  among  Mennonites  regarding  the  precise  theological  meaning 
of  “Anabaptism”  or  exactly  how  those  meanings  relate  to  modern-day  Mennonites.  The  commission 
therefore  affirmed  once  again  that  dealing  with  the  condemnations  required  a careful  and  precise 
examination  of  both  historical  and  contemporary  Mennonite  (and  Lutheran)  understanding. 

The  commission  then  focused  systematically  on  each  condemnation  within  their  historical 
and  theological  contexts.  The  analysis  confirmed  one  conclusion  of  the  national  dialogue  reports, 


4.  Indeed,  the  American  report,  referring  back  to  the  French  and  German  reports,  explicitly  called  for  further 
studies.  This  is  what  the  Study  Commission  understood  as  its  task. 
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namely  that  most  of  the  condemnations  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (CA)  applied  neither  to 
contemporary  Mennonites  nor  to  their  Anabaptist  forebears  in  the  faith.5  However,  members  of 
the  bilateral  panel  paid  particular  attention  to  the  condemnation  regarding  baptism  (CA  IX)6  and 
the  condemnation  regarding  civic  affairs  (CAXVI),  after  agreeing  that  these  two  articles  deal  with 
matters  of  continuing  significant  theological  difference  between  the  two  churches. 

In  the  course  of  the  common  work,  it  turned  out  that  the  history  of  persecution  and  margin- 
alization of  Anabaptists  consistently  intervened  in  theological  analysis  and  discussion  of  these 
controversial  themes.  Thus  the  commission  decided  to  write  a joint  history  of  Anabaptist  and 
Lutheran  relations  in  the  sixteenth  century,  paying  particular  attention  to  issues  about  which 
Lutherans  and  Anabaptists  have  disagreed  in  the  past. 

The  commission  met  for  the  third  time  from  June  18-22,  2007.  At  that  meeting  the  panel 
reviewed  the  “Declaration  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  and  the  Condemna- 
tions of  the  Anabaptists”  (adopted  November  11-13, 2006)  as  well  as  the  response  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Church  USA  (April  2007).  It  also  examined  ‘“Called  Together  to  be  Peacemakers’:  Report  of 
the  International  Dialogue  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Mennonite  World  Conference 
(1998-2003),”  with  a view  to  its  relevance  for  Lutheran-Mennonite  dialogue.7 

The  commission  received  an  extensive  draft  of  a joint  historical  account  of  “Lutheran  Reform- 
ers and  the  Condemnations  of  the  Anabaptists.”  This  draft  gained  more  and  more  significance 
as  the  discussions  of  the  commission  continued.  It  represents  a significant  first  attempt  to  tell 
together  the  history  of  the  relations  between  Anabaptists  and  Lutherans  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  describe  what  Anabaptists  suffered  from  Lutheran  authorities,  and  to  analyze  how  Lutheran 
theologians  argued  in  this  matter.  The  commission  felt  it  would  be  especially  important  for 
Lutherans  to  learn  more  about  what  happened  to  the  Anabaptists,  the  spiritual  forebears  of  the 
Mennonites,  and  for  Mennonites  to  see  that  this  history  is  now  being  told  jointly  by  Mennonites 
and  Lutherans. 

The  commission  also  continued  to  study  the  historical  context  of  the  condemnations  in  CA 
IX  and  XVI  and  their  meaning  in  1530.  It  identified  and  described  social  and  ecclesial  changes 
that  influenced  their  respective  understanding  and  practice  of  baptism,  as  well  as  the  relation 
between  Christians  and  the  state  in  the  centuries  following  the  Reformation,  and  it  discussed 
systematic  aspects  of  their  understanding  today. 

The  fourth  and  final  meeting  of  the  commission  took  place  June  2-6,  2008.  The  commission 
again  discussed  the  text,  “Telling  the  Sixteenth-Century  Story  Together:  Lutheran  Reformers  and 
the  Condemnation  of  Anabaptists,”  proposed  revisions  to  the  document  and  finalized  this  section 
of  the  report,  which  is  now  Part  Two  below.  The  commission  sees  the  joint  presentation  of  this 
history  as  one  of  its  major  accomplishments.  Christian  reconciliation  under  these  circumstances 
may  properly  begin  with  such  a mutual  telling  of  and  listening  to  each  other’s  history.8 

Discussions  on  the  doctrinal  conflicts  about  baptism  and  the  relation  of  Christians  to  the 
state  continued.  The  commission  finalized  its  analysis  of  the  two  condemnations  in  CA  IX  and 
XVI  in  the  theological,  social,  legal  and  political  context  of  the  Reformation.  It  quickly  became 
apparent  that  a careful  and  detailed  description  of  those  changes  in  societies  and  churches 

5.  See  Part  Three. 

6.  This  report  refers  to  individual  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (CA)  using  Roman  numerals. 

7.  The  2006  Declaration  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  together  with  the  2004  Report 
of  the  ELCA-Mennonite  Church  USA  Liaison  Committee,  “Right  Remembering  in  Anabaptist-Lutheran 
Relations,”  can  be  found  at  http://www.elca.org/Who-We-Are/Our-Three-Expressions/Churchwide- 
Organization/Ecumenical-and-Inter-Religious-Relations/Bilateral-Conversations/Lutheran-Mennonite. 
aspx.The  Mennonite  letter  of  response  is  found  at  http://www.mennoniteusa.org/LinkClick.aspx?fileticket= 
9ptCMKotmQQ%3d&tabid=1336.  “Called  Together  to  be  Peacemakers”  is  found  at  http://www.mwc- 
cmm.org/  en/files/Catho-Menno/Report%20cathomenno%20Final%20ENG%20-%20PDEpdf. 

8.  Included  in  this  report  are  also  two  appendices:  a select  bibliography  of  resources  and  a translation  of  a 
document  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon  sanctioning  capital  punishment  of  Anabaptists. 
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that  are  significant  for  resolving  our  differences  on  the  issues  of  baptism  and  Christian/state- 
relations  would  require  much  more  time  than  allotted  for  the  commissions  work.  The  main 
challenge  would  be  to  establish  a theological  framework  that  allowed  Lutheran  and  Mennonite 
insights,  convictions  and  concerns  to  be  expressed  to  each  other  in  such  a way  that  each  side 
would  feel  it  was  correctly  understood  by  the  other.  This  would  require  an  analysis  of  the  dif- 
ferent thought  structures,  a clarification  of  differences  in  basic  theological  distinctions  (such  as 
the  distinction  between  what  God  does  and  what  human  beings  do),  and  more  conversation 
regarding  our  different  evaluations  of  New  Testament  statements  on  baptism  and  the  relation- 
ship between  systematic  and  biblical  argumentation.  Addressing  these  important  questions  in 
the  necessary  detail  would  require  another  round  of  dialogues.  The  commission  will  make  avail- 
able for  further  study  the  papers  presented  at  its  meetings. 

In  Part  Three  of  the  report  (“Considering  the  Condemnations  Today”),  the  commission 
summarizes  what  it  can  say  about  those  condemnations  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  that  do  not 
apply  to  Mennonites,  and  it  describes  the  problems  connected  to  the  two  remaining  areas  of  dis- 
agreement. Part  Four  (“Moving  Beyond  Condemnations”)  analyzes  and  describes  how  Luther- 
ans recognize  the  failures  of  their  forebears  in  dealing  with  Anabaptists  during  the  Reformation 
and  with  Mennonites  since  that  time,  and  how  they  should  now  understand  and  respond  to  this 
history.  The  Mennonite  participants  of  the  commission  in  turn  respond  to  the  Lutheran  state- 
ment. One  goal  of  this  exchange  would  be  an  action  by  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  at  its 
General  Assembly  in  Stuttgart  (2010).  The  three  national  dialogue  reports,  available  in  a variety 
of  languages,  contain  many  detailed  suggestions  as  to  how  Mennonites  and  Lutherans  can  work 
together  in  the  future  in  places  where  Lutherans  and  Mennonites  live  close  to  each  other  and 
how  they  can  improve  their  relations  further.  The  commission  points  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  national  reports  and  offers  additional  suggestions  on  how  to  move  beyond  condemnations 
in  a spirit  of  reconciliation  in  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  mission  with  which  Christ  entrusted  his 
disciples  and  his  church. 

2.  Telling  the  Sixteenth-Century  Story  Together: 

Lutheran  Reformers  and  the  Condemnation  of  Anabaptists 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  dialogue,  participants  in  the  Lutheran-Mennonite  International 
Study  Commission  realized  that  reviewing  the  early  history  of  relations  between  Lutherans 
and  Mennonites  was  an  important  step  in  helping  churches  interpret  the  condemnations  of  the 
Anabaptists  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (CA)  that  might  hinder  further  conversations.  Know- 
ing this  history  will  also  help  to  clarify  the  connection  between  confession  and  persecution.  As 
Prof.  Gottfried  Seebass  stated  in  his  initial  presentation  to  the  group:  “We  should  keep  in  mind 
that  under  the  conditions  of  the  sixteenth  century  a church  condemnation  actually  always  had 
civic  and  secular  consequences.  The  secular  powers  and  often  also  the  Reformers  took  the  view 
that  the  holders  of  certain  beliefs  should  not  be  tolerated  by  the  authorities.”9  Seebass  went 
on  to  list  four  causes  for  this  connection:  the  old  Roman  idea  that  right  worship  guaranteed 
the  salus  publica’,  the  view  that  dissimilar  preaching  and  teaching  in  a single  city  or  country  led 
necessarily  to  strife;  the  paternalistic  view  of  government,  which  greatly  expanded  the  princes 
duties  as  pater  patriae',  and  the  threat  that  some  Anabaptist  teachings  (e.g.,  their  refusal  to  take 
oaths  or  serve  as  armed  guards)  posed  to  social  and  political  order.  This  jointly- written  histori- 
cal overview  offers  a brief  account  of  the  origins  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  the  early  six- 
teenth century,  its  relationship  to  early  Lutheranism,  and  a description  of  its  central  theological 
motifs,  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  Lutheran  reactions  to  the  Anabaptist  movement  prior  to 
and  following  the  presentation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1530,  with  particular  emphasis 


9.  Gottfried  Seebass,  “The  Condemnations  of  Anabaptists  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Churches: 
Their  Historical  Meaning,  Purpose  and  Effect,”  delivered  in  June  2005  in  Strasbourg,  France,  p.  5 (par.  36). 
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on  the  role  of  the  condemnations.  It  is  hoped  that  this  joint  summary  of  history  will  help  both 
churches  better  understand  each  other  and,  even  more  importantly,  will  lead  to  deeper  levels  of 
cooperation  and  fellowship  among  our  churches. 

Anabaptist  Movements  in  the  1520s 

Traditionally,  the  origins  of  the  European,  sixteenth-century  “reformations”  are  traced  back  to 
October  31,  1517  and  Martin  Luther’s  invitation  to  debate  the  theological  suppositions  sur- 
rounding indulgences.  However,  it  is  clear  that  even  before  Luther,  several  important  reform 
movements  were  already  changing  the  face  of  the  medieval  church.  From  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance of  the  fifteenth  century  arose  north  of  the  Alps  the  strong  movement  of  what  is  often 
called  Biblical  Humanism — a commitment  to  purified,  classical  rhetoric  and  investigation  of  the 
ancient  church  and  its  sources,  especially  the  Bible.  Remnants  of  the  fifteenth  century’s  conciliar 
movement  continued  to  champion  the  call  for  a reform  of  the  church  “in  head  and  members.”  In 
Bohemia,  John  Hus,  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  more  radical  Taborites  promoted  broader 
access  to  Scripture,  demanded  ethical  renewal  and  challenged  the  church’s  teachings  on  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  And  a lively  movement  of  lay  reform  originating  in  Holland,  called  the  Devotio 
moderna , included  the  founding  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  a quasimonastic  group 
highly  critical  of  traditional  forms  of  monasticism. 

Luther’s  invitation  to  scholarly  debate  over  indulgences  and  the  sacrament  of  penance  quickly 
escalated  into  a full-blown  legal  case,  involving  condemnations  by  the  church  in  1520  and  by  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1521.  Luther’s  own  theology  centered  on  God’s  gracious  justification  of 
the  sinner  received  by  faith  alone  and  not  earned  by  works.  It  also  included  new  understandings 
of  authorities  in  the  church — often  summarized  under  the  heading  sola  Scriptura  (by  Scripture 
alone)  but  more  fully  understood  as  solo  Verbo  (by  the  Word  alone) — a renewed  appreciation  for 
God  revealed  in  the  opposite  place  one  would  reasonably  look  (the  theology  of  the  Cross),  and  a 
distinction  between  Law  and  Gospel  (that  is,  between  God’s  Word  that  reveals  sin  and  the  Word 
that  declares  forgiveness).  In  1520,  in  his  tract  On  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church , Luther 
reduced  the  number  of  sacraments  from  the  traditional  seven  to  two  (baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per), defining  them  both  in  terms  of  God’s  gracious  promise  received  in  faith. 

As  early  as  1520,  Luther  joined  his  criticisms  of  papal  authority — culminating  in  his  naming 
the  papacy  “anti-Christ” — with  an  appeal  to  secular  authority  to  intervene  in  the  church’s  gov- 
ernance.10 One  early  result  of  this  call  came  on  Luther’s  return  from  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521, 
when  Luther’s  prince,  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Wise,  engineered  a friendly  “kidnapping”  to  the 
safety  of  the  Wartburg  Castle.  In  1523,  Luther  wrote  an  extensive  tract  on  the  limits  of  obedience 
to  secular  authority,  dedicated  to  the  elector’s  brother,  John.* 11 

The  series  of  events  instigated  by  Luther  and  the  reformed-minded  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wittenberg  faculty  (including  Andreas  Karlstadt),  triggered  similar  movements  in  other 
parts  of  northern  Europe,  as  pastors,  preachers  and  others  also  began  to  test  the  limits  of  church 
authority  in  the  face  of  their  recovery  of  what  they  thought  to  be  biblical  truth.  For  example,  in 
the  early  1520s  Ulrich  Zwingli,  the  city  preacher  of  Zurich,  encouraged  by  Luther’s  example, 
began  to  press  the  civil  authorities  for  changes  in  church  practice.  Likewise,  Martin  Bucer  in 
Strasbourg  and  Johannes  Brenz  in  Schwabisch  Hall,  began  to  preach  a message  in  harmony 
with  Luther’s  own.12  And  university  teachers,  especially  those  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
(Philip  Melanchthon  foremost  among  them),  also  began  to  expound  on  this  “evangelical”  theol- 
ogy, as  they  often  designated  it. 


10.  To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation  concerning  the  Improvement  of  the  Christian  Estate  (WA  6: 
381-469;  LW  44: 115-217). 

11.  For  more  discussion  of  both  of  these  issues  in  Luthers  theology,  see  below  in  this  chapter. 

12.  Both  of  these  men  had  first  encountered  Luther  in  1518  at  a meeting  of  the  Augustinian  order  held  in 
Heidelberg,  the  site  of  Luther’s  famous  Heidelberg  Disputation. 
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Emergence  of  the  Anabaptists 

Among  other  initiatives  for  religious  and  social  reform  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  was  a 
grassroots  movement  that  opponents  labeled  Anabaptists  (Wiedertaufer  = re-baptizers). 
Whereas  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Reformed13  alike  baptized  infants,  the  so-called 
‘Anabaptists”  argued  that  true  Christian  baptism  assumed  a prior  recognition  of  ones  sin  and 
need  for  repentance,  followed  by  a conscious  decision  to  accept  Gods  gracious  gift  of  forgive- 
ness and  the  invitation  to  become  a disciple  of  Jesus — something  they  believed  no  infant  could 
do.  Members  of  the  movement  generally  referred  to  themselves  as  Briider  (Brethren — or  later 
by  more  descriptive  terms  such  as  Taufer  (Baptizers)  or  Taufgesinnten/Doopsgezinde  (Baptism- 
Minded) — since  in  their  minds  they  were  not  “re-”  baptizing,  but  rather  baptizing  correctly  for 
the  first  time.14  Still,  the  name  “Anabaptist”  stuck,  not  least  because  their  opponents  recognized 
that  Roman  law  regarded  “rebaptism”  as  a criminal  offense,  punishable  by  death.  Despite  its 
negative  overtones  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  contemporary  English  usage  “Anabaptist”  has 
become  an  accepted  umbrella  term  for  all  Reformation  groups  who  practiced  believers’  (rather 
than  infant)  baptism,  and  the  contemporary  denominations  directly  descended  from  them  such 
as  the  Amish,  Mennonites  and  Hutterites.15 

The  Anabaptist  movement  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  its  time,  particularly  the  religious 
heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  economic,  political  and  social  upheaval  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  dynamic  voices  of  theological  reform  that  gave  rise  to  the  Reformation.16  Ail  of 
the  earliest  participants  in  the  Anabaptist  movement  started  out  as  Roman  Catholics — baptized 
into  the  church  as  infants  and  raised  in  the  rituals,  images,  and  stories  of  late-medieval  Catholi- 
cism. Their  concerns  inevitably  reflected  the  social  and  economic  context  of  their  day.  Deteriorat- 
ing economic  conditions  in  the  German  territories,  for  example,  fueled  growing  tensions  between 
peasants  and  artisans  on  the  one  hand,  and  feudal  lords  and  princes  on  the  other.  Resentment 
against  rising  ecclesiastical  tithes  and  widespread  corruption  in  the  sacerdotum  fostered  deeply- 
rooted  attitudes  of  anticlericalism  across  nearly  all  the  sectors  of  early  modern  German  society. 
New  technologies  such  as  the  printing  press  were  revolutionizing  the  nature  of  communication, 
making  possible  the  rapid  dissemination  of  novel  theological  ideas.  Moreover,  the  early  Ana- 
baptists regarded  themselves  as  full  participants  in  the  broader  evangelical  movement  of  reli- 
gious renewal  that  eventually  became  known  as  the  Reformation:  they  shared  the  early  reformer’s 
enthusiasm  for  the  principle  of  sola  Scriptura , they  read  the  pamphlets  of  the  early  reformers,  and 
they  participated  eagerly  in  lay  Bible  studies,  always  asking  themselves  how  Scripture  might  be 
applied  to  their  lives.  Indeed,  when  Luther  and  other  reformers  began  to  raise  serious  criticisms  of 
the  church  between  1517  and  1521  that  eventually  led  to  a rupture  with  their  opponents,  many  of 
the  early  Anabaptist  leaders  could  be  found  among  their  early  followers. 

13.  Throughout  this  document,  we  will  use  the  anachronistic  terms  “Roman  Catholic,”  “Lutheran”  and 
“Reformed”  to  denote  those  Evangelical  (as  opposed  to  Reformed)  theologians  who  would  later  sign  and 
defend  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  those  “old  church”  supporters  of  Rome,  respectively. 

14.  For  more  information  on  details  regarding  nomenclature,  cf.  ME,  1:113  (“Anabaptist”);  ME,  2:86 
(“Doopsgezind”);  ME,  3:670  (“Swiss  Brethren”). 

15.  See,  for  example,  Harold  S.  Bender,  The  Anabaptist  Vision  (Scottdale,  Pa:  Herald  Press,  1944).  This  land- 
mark essay,  first  presented  as  the  1943  presidential  address  to  the  American  Society  of  Church  History  and 
published  in  Church  History  (March,  1944)  3-24,  became  a symbolic  point  of  theological  and  ecclesiological 
renewal  that  elevated  “Anabaptism”  to  a central  role  in  anchoring  North  American  Mennonite  group  identity. 

16.  The  literature  on  emergence  of  the  so-called  Radical  Reformation  is  vast.  A very  useful  reference  work 
summarizing  current  scholarship  on  the  entire  field  is  John  D.  Roth  and  James  M.  Stayer,  eds.v^  Companion 
to  Anabaptism  and  Spiritualism , 1521-1700  (Leiden:  Brill,  2007);  an  encyclopedic  treatment  can  be  found  in 
George  Huntston  Williams,  The  Radical  Reformation , 3rd  ed.  (Kirksville,  MO:  Sixteenth  Century  Journal 
Publishers,  1992);  a very  helpful  concise  summary  of  the  events  is  James  Stayer,  “The  Radical  Reformation,” 
in  Handbook  of  European  History,  1400-1600 , eds.  Thomas  A.  Brady,  Jr.,  Heiko  Oberman  and  James  Tracy 
(Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmanns,  1995),  2:249-282. 
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The  tensions  that  came  to  separate  Lutherans  and  Anabaptists — particularly  those  related  to 
baptism  and  understandings  of  the  Christians’  relation  to  the  state — crystallized  only  gradually  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  Reformation.  The  separation  that  emerged  resulted  less  from  a series  of 
closely-argued,  face-to-face  debates  over  theological  doctrine,  than  as  an  evolving  process  of  group 
formation  within  the  complex,  sometimes  confusing,  dynamics  of  religious  convictions,  political 
self-interest,  and  a basic  struggle  for  survival. 

To  be  sure,  many  of  the  differences  that  came  to  divide  Lutherans  and  Anabaptists  were 
expressed  in  theological  vocabulary.  But  those  concerns  took  on  particular  urgency  since  popular 
understandings  of  the  Anabaptists  associated  them,  sometimes  even  exclusively,  with  two  trau- 
matic events:  the  Peasants’  Revolt  of  1525  and  the  violent  seizure  of  the  north  German  city  of 
Munster  a decade  later.  Any  understanding  of  the  vehemence  behind  Luther  and  Melanchthon’s 
denunciation  of  the  Anabaptists — or  their  condemnation  in  the  Augsburg  Confession — must 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  this  context. 

The  Peasants'  Revolt  of  1 525 

Unrest  among  rural  peasants  and  urban  artisans  had  been  building  in  the  German  territories  for 
decades.  Angry  at  the  imposition  of  new  feudal  dues,  frustrated  by  the  immorality  of  local  priests, 
and  fearful  of  the  economic  and  demographic  changes  unfolding  around  them,  a diverse  coalition 
of  peasants  and  artisans  began  to  demand  a hearing  for  their  grievances. 

The  events  of  the  early  Reformation  seemed  to  encourage  these  sentiments.  Not  only  did  Luther 
provide  a model  of  heroic  opposition  to  Europe’s  most  powerful  leaders,  he  also  offered  a clear 
rationale  for  reassessing  the  authority  of  tradition.  Moreover,  when  Luther  proclaimed  in  his  early 
pamphlets  that  the  Christian  is  “freed  from  the  law,”  the  peasants  were  quick  to  interpret  this  as  a 
political  statement — that  they  were  freed  from  oppressive  feudal  laws.  When  Luther  implied  that 
the  authority  of  Scripture  normed  all  other  authorities  for  the  Christian,  the  peasants  took  Luther 
at  his  word  and  claimed  that  their  demands  for  economic  and  social  reform  were  nothing  more  than 
an  attempt  to  structure  their  communities  around  the  teachings  of  the  gospel.  Nowhere  in  the  Bible, 
for  example,  could  they  find  justification  for  feudal  labor  obligations,  the  elaborate  tangle  of  church 
tithes,  or  the  traditional  restrictions  on  their  hunting  and  fishing  rights.  In  1524  and  1525  peasants 
and  artisans  throughout  the  German- speaking  territories  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  summarized 
their  demands  in  the  Twelve  Articles — a program  of  sweeping  social  and  political  reform  explicidy 
based  on  Scripture — and  launched  a campaign  of  bloody  uprisings  against  their  feudal  overlords.17 

Luther  and  other  reformers,  to  whom  peasants  and  princes  turned  for  advice,  were  taken  by 
surprise.  This  was  not  the  kind  of  reform  they  had  intended.  When  asked  by  the  peasants  for  an 
opinion  of  the  Twelve  Articles,  Luther  obliged  by  writing  a more  or  less  moderate  tract,  in  which 
he  excoriated  both  princes  and  peasants.  Less  than  one  month  later,  in  May  1525,  Luther,  having 
experienced  the  revolt  in  Thuringia  first-hand,  dashed  off  an  angry  appendix  to  his  tract,  which 
was  almost  immediately  published  as  a separate  pamphlet  titled  “Against  the  Robbing  Murderous 
Hordes  of  Peasants.”  In  it  he  called  on  the  princes  and  lords  of  Europe  to  unite  in  repressing  the 
peasant  uprising.  Indeed,  such  a response  from  the  authorities  was  already  underway.  At  the  Battle 
of  Frankenhausen  in  May  1525,  knights  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  princes  and  nobles  slaughtered 
the  largest  of  the  peasant  armies.  By  the  summer  of  1525  and  beyond,  the  Peasants’ War,  and  with 
it  the  Twelve  Articles,  came  to  a bloody  and  decisive  defeat. 

It  was  within  this  complex  and  dynamic  context  that  the  Anabaptists  emerged  as  a distinctive 
expression  of  religious  reform.  Yet  even  though  early  Anabaptist  leaders  explicidy  renounced  the 
use  of  violence,18  the  first  generation  of  Anabaptists  reflected  many  of  the  same  frustrations  that 


17.  For  a useful  overview  of  these  events,  see  Peter  Blickle,  From  the  Communal  Reformation  to  the  Revolution 
of  the  Common  Man  (Leiden:  Brill  Academic  Publishers,  1997). 

18.  See,  for  example,  the  letter  written  by  the  Grebel  circle  in  Zurich  to  Thomas  Miintzer  in  September,  1524 
in  which  they  challenged  Miintzer  to  put  down  the  sword:  “Moreover,  the  gospel  and  its  adherents  are  not 
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had  given  rise  to  the  Peasants’  War  along  with  a desire  to  create  godly  communities  structured 
around  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  early  church.19  And  even  though  the  movement  drew  heavily 
on  the  insights  of  the  early  Reformation  (with  its  challenge  to  traditional  religious  institutions  and 
its  elevation  of  Scripture  as  the  ultimate  authority  for  Christian  faith  and  practice),  their  teach- 
ings represented  something  new  and  seemingly  dangerous.  By  calling  on  Christians  to  refrain 
from  swearing  oaths,  participate  in  lethal  violence,  or  serve  in  magisterial  offices,  for  example, 
they  seemed  to  threaten  the  foundations  of  political  stability.  The  Anabaptist  model  of  economic 
sharing  and  social  equality  unsetded  both  theologians  and  civic  authorities  who  viewed  traditional 
societal  structures  as  ordained  by  God.  By  defining  the  church  as  a voluntary  community,  sepa- 
rated from  the  “fallen  world,”  Anabaptists  raised  doubts  about  whether  Europe  could  legitimately 
call  itself  a “Christian”  society.20 

Although  these  teachings  may  not  sound  so  radical  in  the  light  of  today’s  pluralistic  societies, 
political  and  religious  authorities  in  the  sixteenth  century  generally  regarded  them  as  both  hereti- 
cal (a  threat  to  orthodox  Christian  doctrine)  and  seditious  (a  threat  to  the  authority  of  the  state). 
Indeed,  the  theologians  and  princes  of  Europe  were  so  troubled  by  Anabaptist  teachings  that 
between  2,000-3,000  Anabaptists  were  executed  during  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
thousands  more  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  exiled. 

Establishing  the  precise  number  of  judicially  authorized  Anabaptist  executions — quite  apart 
from  the  number  of  people  who  were  tortured,  imprisoned  or  exiled — has  proven  to  be  a difficult 
matter,  complicated  by  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  source  material,  the  theological  orientation 
of  scholars  investigating  the  topic,  and  an  Anabaptist-Mennonite  martyrological  tradition  less 
interested  in  empirical  numbers  than  a resolute  focus  on  the  theological  significance  of  those 
who  “died  for  their  faith.”  Clearly,  the  estimated  5,000-10,000  Anabaptist  executions  cited  in 
some  Mennonite  sources  need  to  be  revised  downward  on  the  basis  of  more  careful  calculations. 
Claus-Peter  Clasen  attempted  to  make  an  exact  count  of  executions  that  he  could  independently 
confirm  in  primary  sources  and  came  up  with  845  executions  in  the  Swiss-south  German  area, 
though  scholars  have  raised  methodological  questions  about  his  quantitative  methods  and  Clasen 
himself  acknowledged  that  large  bodies  of  sources  have  been  destroyed.  The  figures  generally  cited 
for  Dutch  Anabaptist  martyrs  range  from  1,000-1,500.  Although  caution  is  certainly  in  order 
regarding  any  claims  to  precision,  current  estimates  suggest  a total  of  approximately  2,500  execu- 
tions. See  the  very  helpful  perspectives  of  Brad  S.  Gregory  (note  22  below). 

James  Stayer  provides  a helpful  summary  of  the  significant  differences  among  Catholic, 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  princes  in  terms  of  their  policies  toward  religious  dissenters: 

Reformed  Zurich  and  Berne  and  Lutheran  Electoral  Saxony,  which  killed  considerable  numbers  of 
Anabaptists,  were  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  among  Protestant  rulers.  In  general,  Protestant  authori- 
ties spared  the  lives  of  religious  dissenters,  punishing  them  in  milder  ways.  84%  of  the  executions  that 
Clasen  accounted  for  were  carried  out  by  Catholic  governments.  [Nevertheless],  instead  of  Philip  of 
Hesse  and  Strasbourg  being  commendable  exceptions,  as  was  previously  thought,  they  were  closer  to 
the  norm  of  Protestant  practice  than  Melanchthon,  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  the  Protestant  Schmal- 
kaldic  League  protected  governments  that  refused  to  carry  out  the  Imperial  mandate  of  1529  that 
required  death  for  Anabaptists. 

to  be  protected  by  the  sword,  nor  [should]  they  [protect]  themselves  . . . True  believing  Christians  are  sheep 
among  wolves,  sheep  for  the  slaughter.  . . . They  use  neither  worldly  sword  nor  war,  since  killing  has  ceased 
with  them  entirely.”  Leland  Harder,  ed.  The  Sources  of  Swiss  Anabaptism:  The  Grebel  Letters  and  Related  Docu- 
ments (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1985),  290. 

19.  For  a nuanced  account  of  the  relationship  between  the  early  Anabaptists  and  the  Peasants’  War,  see 
James  M.  Stayer,  The  German  Peasants'  War  and  Anabaptist  Community  of  Goods  (Montreal:  McGill-Queens 
University  Press,  1991). 

20.  See  Scott  Hendrix,  Recultivating  the  Vineyards:  The  Reformation  Agendas  of  Christianization  (Louisville: 
Westminster  John  Knox,  2004). 
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If  Gottfried  Seebass  is  correct  that  one  quarter  of  all  executions  by  Protestant  princes  took 
place  in  Saxony,  then  the  total  number  of  Anabaptists  killed  in  Saxony  was  likely  around  100.  It  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  how  many  of  these  executions  if  any  might  be  direcdy 
attributable  to  the  condemnations  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  As  will  be  shown,  it  was  the  link 
between  Anabaptist  beliefs  and  the  governmental  responsibility  to  extirpate  blasphemy  that  led 
directly  to  persecution.21 

Part  of  the  animosity  directed  toward  the  Anabaptists  was  fueled  by  a genuine  confusion  about 
their  teachings  and  intentions.  Like  all  grassroots  movements,  the  first  generation  of  Anabaptists 
struggled  to  reach  agreement  on  the  principles  that  would  distinguish  the  groups  core  mem- 
bership from  the  fringe  teachings  of  a few  inspired  eccentrics.  Some  of  its  early  converts  were 
disillusioned  veterans  of  the  Peasants’  War  still  hoping  to  transform  social  and  political  realities 
according  to  a biblical  template.  Others  reflected  the  apocalyptic  mood  of  the  times,  drawing 
from  the  prophetic  writings  of  Daniel  and  Revelation  a message  of  God’s  imminent  judgment. 
Still  others  were  gripped  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  assumed,  naively  perhaps,  that  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  story  of  the  early  church  offered  a clear  blueprint  for  a renewed  and  puri- 
fied church,  separated  from  a fallen  world.  Contributing  to  the  somewhat  fluid  boundaries  of 
the  movement  was  a general  suspicion  many  Anabaptists  shared  of  formal  theology,  preferring 
instead  to  focus  on  the  concrete  practices  of  Christian  discipleship  within  the  context  of  the  local 
congregation.  Moreover,  most  of  the  first  generation  of  educated  leaders  were  executed  by  1530. 
That  painful  fact,  combined  with  the  on-going  threat  of  persecution,  made  communication  among 
various  Anabaptist  groups  difficult  and  complicated  efforts  of  the  various  Anabaptist  groups  to 
reach  consensus  in  matters  of  belief  and  practice. 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Luther,  Melanchthon  and  other  prominent  reformers  had  only 
partial,  or  even  contradictory,  understandings  of  “the  Anabaptists”  in  the  opening  decades  of  the 
Reformation  or  that  they  were  quick  to  lump  together  everyone  who  rejected  the  baptism  of 
infants — including  Andreas  Karlstadt  and  Thomas  Miintzer — regardless  of  their  other  teachings, 
and  to  dismiss  the  movement  and  its  members  as  Schwarmer  (fanatics)  or  Rottengeister  (divisive 
spirits).22  Yet  for  all  of  the  evident  diversity  among  the  early  Anabaptists,  between  1525  and  1550 
three  identifiable  Anabaptist  groups  had  emerged  which,  despite  their  differences,  clearly  shared  a 
similar  theological  worldview  and  recognized  each  other  as  members  of  the  same  religious  tradition: 
the  Swiss  Brethren  in  the  German-speaking  territories;  the  Hutterites  in  Moravia;  and  the  Menno- 
nites  of  the  Netherlands  and  North  Germany,  organized  around  the  leadership  of  Menno  Simons. 


21.  For  these  paragraphs,  see  Claus-Peter  Clasen,  Anabaptism:  A Social  History  (Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Press,  1972),  370-372, 437;  Brad  S.  Gregory,  Salvation  at  Stake:  Christian  Martyrdom  in  Early  Modern 
Europe  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1999),  6;  James  M.  Stayer,  “Numbers  in  Anabaptist  Research,” 
C.  Arnold  Snyder,  ed.  Commoners  and  Community:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Werner  Packull  (Kitchener,  Ont.:  Pan- 
dora Press,  2002),  51-73,  quote  from  60.  Gottfried  Seebafi,  “Luther’s  Stellung  zur  Verfolgung  der  Taufer  und 
ihre  Bedeutung  fur  den  deutschen  Protestantismus,”  in  Die  Reformation  und  ihre  Aussenseiter.  Gesammelte 
Aufsatze  und  Vortrage  zum  60.  Geburtstag  des  Autors  Gottfried  Seebafi,  eds.  Irene  Dingel  and  Christine  Kress 
(Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  Sc  Ruprecht,  1997),  271-82.  Seebass  suggests  that  Luther’s  influence  in  Electoral 
politics  would  have  been  sufficient  to  resist  this  if  he  had  so  chosen. 

22.  Several  Hussite  leaders,  such  as  the  radical  Taborite  Pierre  Kanis,  had  advocated  that  baptism  be  withheld 
until  around  the  age  of  30,  and  then  only  for  believers  who  requested  it.  Petr  Chelcicky,  the  fifteenth-century 
Bohemian  reformer,  also  taught  baptism  at  a later  age,  and  even  the  excommunication  of  someone  in  the 
Church  who  refused  to  confess  Christ  even  if  they  had  been  baptized  as  a child.  He  himself,  however,  did 
not  propose  a “re-baptism.”  Only  later,  that  is,  after  1460,  did  the  first  generation  of  the  Unity  of  the  Czech 
Brethren  practice  rebaptism — that  is,  baptism  after  a personal  confession  of  faith.  But  they  were  not  systemi- 
cally  against  the  baptism  of  children  so  that  children,  belonging  to  the  spiritual  body  of  the  church,  might  be 
led  to  faith. — Cf.  Amedeo  Molnar,  “La  mise  en  question  du  bapteme  des  enfants  par  les  hussites  radicaux,” 
Bibliotheca  dissidentium  3 (1987),  35-52, 37, 41, 43.  The  practice  of  confirmation  is  largely  the  contribution  of 
this  family  of  faith  to  the  larger  Protestant  church. 
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The  Swiss  Brethren  in  Switzerland  and  South  Germany 

The  earliest  forms  of  Anabaptism  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  1520s  as  part  of  the  Reformation 
movement  in  the  Swiss  city  of  Zurich.23  In  1519,  the  Zurich  City  Council  invited  Ulrich  Zwingli, 
a university-educated  Catholic  priest,  to  assume  the  pulpit  of  the  Great  Minster  church — one  of 
the  most  important  religious  positions  in  the  city.  Zwingli  was  deeply  committed  to  the  authority 
of  Scripture  and  he  had  a strong  interest  in  church  reform.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Zurich,  he 
introduced  a disciplined  pattern  of  Bible  study  to  a group  of  bright  young  students  who  were  eager 
to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek  and  to  apply  its  teachings  to  the  renewal  of  the 
church.  Zwingli  also  began  to  preach  daily,  captivating  large  audiences  by  his  systematic  study  of 
the  gospels  and  the  epistles,  particularly  his  ability  to  elucidate  the  relevance  of  a particular  text  to 
contemporary  Christian  life. 

In  the  course  of  their  study  Zwingli  and  his  students  were  quickly  struck  by  the  absence  of  a 
biblical  basis  for  a host  of  traditional  late-medieval  practices.  Initially,  their  questions  focused  on 
the  mass — why,  for  example,  was  the  mass  in  Latin?  And  why  were  common  people  permitted  to 
receive  the  bread  in  communion,  but  not  the  wine?  Doubts  also  emerged,  probably  influenced  by 
similar  criticisms  from  Luther,  about  the  biblical  basis  for  such  things  as  monasticism,  clerical  celi- 
bacy, and  religious  relics  and  images.  In  January  1523,  as  religious  controversies  of  all  sorts  swirled 
throughout  the  Empire,  the  Zurich  City  Council  held  a formal  debate  about  the  city’s  religious 
future.  Zwingli ’s  appeal  for  reform  won  the  day.  The  Zurich  Council  voted  to  break  ties  with  the 
Catholic  Church  and  declare  the  city  for  the  “evangelical”  cause.  What  that  meant  in  practical 
terms,  however,  was  still  quite  unclear. 

In  the  meantime,  other  lay  Bible  study  groups  had  begun  to  form,  especially  among  villagers 
in  the  small  towns  and  hamlets  scattered  around  Zurich.  As  with  Zwingli ’s  circle,  these  groups 
were  emboldened  by  the  example  of  other  reformers  to  criticize  church  traditions  that  could 
not  be  directly  defended  on  the  basis  of  Scripture.  But  their  critique  soon  became  even  more 
radical:  where  in  the  Bible,  for  example,  could  one  find  justification  for  the  host  of  church  tithes 
that  peasants  were  expected  to  pay?  On  what  basis  were  local  congregations  denied  the  right  to 
select  their  own  pastors?  Perhaps  most  revolutionary,  what  was  the  biblical  justification  for  the 
baptism  of  infants? 

Gradually,  a coalition  formed  between  leaders  of  the  rural  Bible  studies  and  the  more  radical 
voices  in  Zwingli ’s  own  study  circle.  Given  the  City  Council’s  expressed  openness  to  “evangeli- 
cal” reforms,  the  coalition  began  to  pressure  Zwingli  to  implement  these  changes  immediately.  In 
October  of  1523,  the  City  Council  met  to  consider  arguments  regarding  the  content  and  pace  of 
church  reforms.  Aware  that  radical  reforms,  introduced  suddenly,  could  lead  to  social  and  political 
upheaval,  the  Council  called  for  moderation.  When  Zwingli  agreed  with  this  decision,  the  first 
clear  signs  of  division  emerged.  Simon  Stumpf,  a spokesman  for  the  radicals,  challenged  Zwingli 
directly:  “You  have  no  authority  to  place  these  questions  in  the  Council’s  hands,”  Stumpf  insisted, 
“for  the  matter  is  already  setded;  the  Spirit  of  God  has  decided.”24  That  claim — that  the  author- 
ity of  Scripture  and  the  Spirit  trumped  the  authority  of  tradition,  church  hierarchy  or  political 
sanctions — marked  the  first  public  use  of  an  argument  that  the  Anabaptists  would  return  to  again 
and  again.  And  it  was  an  argument  that  they  felt  they  had  learned  directly  at  the  feet  of  Luther, 
Zwingli  and  the  other  reformers. 


23.  This  story  is  recounted  in  many  texts.  One  of  the  most  helpful  summaries  is  still  that  of  the  Reformed 
Swiss  historian  Fritz  Blanke — Brothers  in  Christ:  The  History  of  the  Oldest  Anabaptist  Congregation  Zollikon , 
Near  Zurich,  Switzerland  (1961;  rpt.  Eugene,  OR:  Wipf  and  Stock,  2005);  see  also  Williams,  The  Radical 
Reformation , 212-245  and  Bruce  Gordon,  The  Swiss  Reformation  (Manchester:  Manchester  University  Press, 
2002),  191-224.  A very  useful  compendium  of  primary  sources  from  this  period  is  found  in  Harder,  The 
Sources  of  Swiss  Anabaptism. 

24.  For  a transcription  of  the  Second  Zurich  Disputation,  cf.  Harder,  Sources  of  Swiss  Anabaptism,  234-250. 
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In  the  year  that  followed,  tensions  in  Zurich  between  Zwingli  and  the  more  radical  reform- 
ers continued  to  mount.  The  heart  of  the  debate  focused  especially  on  baptism,  though  it  seems 
that  the  radicals  were  also  questioning  the  biblical  basis  for  the  oath  and  the  Christian  use  of  the 
sword.  When  some  of  the  radicals  refused  to  baptize  their  newborn  babies — arguing  that  Christ’s 
instructions  in  the  Great  Commission  implied  that  teaching  should  precede  baptism  (Matthew 
28:19;  Mark  16:16) — the  Council  responded  fiercely.  On  January  21,  1525,  the  Council  issued 
an  ultimatum,  demanding  that  the  radicals  baptize  their  infants  or  risk  expulsion  from  the  city.25 
That  same  day,  in  defiance  of  the  mandate,  a small  group  gathered  in  a home  close  to  the  Great 
Minster  church  to  plan  a response.  According  to  an  account  preserved  in  the  Hutterite  Chronicle 
, the  meeting  concluded  with  George  Blaurock,  a former  priest,  asking  Conrad  Grebel  to  baptize 
him  with  water  for  the  remission  of  his  sins.  Blaurock  then  baptized  others  at  the  meeting,  thereby 
marking  a symbolic  beginning  to  the  Anabaptist  tradition.26 

The  re-baptism  movement  spread  rapidly.  Already  by  the  next  day,  reports  had  begun  to  trickle 
into  the  city  of  additional  baptisms  in  Wytikon  and  other  villages  surrounding  Zurich.  Conrad 
Grebel,  a humanist  scholar  and  son  of  a prominent  Zurich  family,  was  soon  discovered  baptizing 
new  converts  in  Schaffhausen;  Blaurock  went  on  a mission  campaign  into  the  Tyrol,  southeast  of 
Zurich;  Hans  Brotli  began  baptizing  in  Hallau,  as  did  Lorenz  Hochriitner  in  St  Gall.  According 
to  Sebastian  Franck,  a chronicler  sympathetic  to  the  Anabaptists,  the  movement  “spread  so  rap- 
idly that  their  teachings  soon  covered  the  whole  land  and  they  secured  a large  following  and  also 
added  to  their  number  many  good  hearts  who  were  zealous  toward  God.”27  Some  details  of  Francks 
account — his  report  of  1500  baptisms  in  the  Swiss  city  of  Appenzell,  for  example — may  have  been 
an  exaggeration.  But  the  angry  response  of  Zwingli  and  the  Zurich  City  Council  makes  it  clear  that 
they  regarded  the  Anabaptist  movement  as  a serious  threat.  On  March  7, 1526,  the  council  declared 
that  “whoever  henceforth  baptizes  another  will  be  seized  by  Our  Lords  and  . . . drowned  without  any 
mercy.  Hereafter,  everyone  knows  how  to  avoid  this  so  that  no  one  gives  cause  for  his  own  death.”28 

The  rapid  growth  of  Anabaptism  was  both  a strength  and  a weakness.  Clearly,  the  biblicism  of 
the  early  Anabaptists,  combined  with  their  call  for  a voluntary,  disciplined  church  and  a commitment 
to  follow  Christ  in  daily  life  appealed  to  many,  especially  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Roman 
Catholic  sacramentalism  and  a Lutheran  theology  of  grace  that  did  not  seem  to  them  to  bear  fruit  in 
a regenerated  life.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  quickly  became  clear  that  not  all  Anabaptists  shared 
die  same  understanding  of  what  baptism  actually  meant.  Balthasar  Hubmaier,  a university- trained 
theologian  and  close  friend  of  the  Zurich  radicals,  is  a good  case  in  point.29  Hubmaier  was  far  and 
away  the  most  articulate  early  defender  of  adult  baptism.  In  public  debates  with  Zwingli  and  in  his 
numerous  publications,  he  consistendy  presented  systematic  biblical  arguments  in  favor  of  the  prac- 
tice. Hubmaier,  however,  did  not  necessarily  link  adult  baptism  with  a voluntary,  separated  church; 
nor  was  he  convinced  that  Christians  should  practice  nonresistance — both  principles  that  were  soon 
to  become  central  to  the  dominant  Anabaptist  tradition.  Thus,  in  the  spring  of  1525,  Hubmaier 
baptized  virtually  the  entire  town  of  Waldshut  in  one  fell  swoop.  At  the  same  time,  he  vigorously 
promoted  the  “Twelve  Articles”  of  the  Peasants’ War  and  encouraged  the  citizens  of  Waldshut  to  arm 
themselves  for  batde  against  the  Austrian  government.  Clearly,  Hubmaier  still  held  to  a traditional 
view  of  society,  often  labeled  Christendom,  in  which  re-baptized  believers  might  serve  as  magistrates 
and  use  violence  to  defend  the  “godly  community”  against  perceived  evil-doers.30 


25.  Harder,  Sources  of  Swiss  Anabaptism,  337. 

26.  Ibid.,  338-342. 

27.  Sebastian  Franck,  Chronica,  Zeitbuch  vund  Geschichstsbibell  (Ulm,  1536),  Book  I,  viii. 

28.  Harder,  Sources  of  Swiss  Anabaptism,  448. 

29.  For  a translation  of  all  of  Hubmaier’s  published  works,  cf.  LL  Wayne  Pipkin  and  John  H.  Yoder,  eds. 
Balthasar  Hubmaier:  Theologian  of  Anabaptism  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1989). 

30.  Arnold  Snyder  offers  a detailed  overview  of  this  story  that  continues  to  generate  vigorous  historiographi- 
cal debate. — “The  Birth  and  Evolution  of  Swiss  Anabaptism,”  80  MQR  (October  2006),  554-564. 
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In  contrast  to  Hubmaier,  most  other  early  Anabaptist  leaders  insisted  that  true  Chris- 
tians could  not  swear  oaths,  serve  as  magistrates  or  use  coercive  violence,  even  against  their 
enemies.  Some,  following  the  example  of  the  early  church,  taught  a radical  view  of  property 
that  called  on  Christians  to  share  their  wealth  with  all  in  need.  Although  the  Zurich  radicals 
agreed  that  infant  baptism  and  several  aspects  of  medieval  Christianity  were  not  scriptural, 
they  had  still  not  reached  consensus  on  the  exact  shape  of  the  new  church  that  they  wanted 
to  introduce  in  its  place. 

In  the  spring  of  1527,  two  years  after  the  first  baptisms,  a group  of  Anabaptists  met  in  the 
small  town  of  Schleitheim,  north  of  Zurich.  There,  under  the  leadership  of  Michael  Sattler,  a 
former  Benedictine  prior,  they  agreed  on  seven  principles  that  would  come  to  define  the  most 
distinctive  features  of  Anabaptist  doctrine.31  The  Brotherly  Union  of  Schleitheim — sometimes 
called  the  Schleitheim  Confession — was  not  intended  to  be  a summary  statement  of  Christian 
faith  (for  this,  the  Anabaptists  generally  appealed  to  the  Apostolic  Creed).  They  composed  the 
confession  hurriedly,  under  the  threat  of  imminent  arrest  and  execution.  And  at  least  one  of  the 
original  Zurich  radicals — Balthasar  Hubmaier — would  openly  reject  the  statement.  But  the  writ- 
ten agreement  provided  a useful  and  enduring  expression  of  shared  convictions.  In  the  century 
that  followed,  the  central  themes  of  the  Schleitheim  Confession,  and  occasionally  the  text  itself, 
continued  to  resurface  within  many  German-speaking  Anabaptist  congregations. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Schleitheim  Confession  of  1527  is  a view  of  the  world  in  which  the 
forces  of  good  and  evil  are  engaged  in  a dramatic  spiritual  struggle.  As  participants  in  this 
cosmic  battle,  human  beings  are  faced  with  a genuine  choice:  to  act  according  to  their  natural 
(though  fallen)  impulses  of  greed,  selfishness,  and  violence,  or  to  pledge  allegiance  to  Jesus,  who 
teaches  the  principles  of  love,  generosity,  and  peace  and  who,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  empow- 
ers his  followers  to  live  according  to  his  example.  Baptism  marks  a clear  and  conscious  transfer 
of  allegiance — a “crossing  over” — from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  (the  world)  to  the  kingdom  of 
light  (the  church).  Those  who  are  baptized  should  separate  themselves  from  the  sinful  practices 
of  the  world  and  promise  to  hold  each  other  accountable  for  their  actions  and  attitudes,  follow- 
ing the  pattern  laid  out  by  Christ  in  Matthew  18:15-20.  The  Lords  Supper,  according  to  the 
Schleitheim  Confession,  should  be  celebrated  as  a commemoration  of  Christs  suffering  and 
death,  and  as  a symbol  of  the  unity  of  believers  in  their  commitment  to  following  in  his  steps. 
Leaders  within  the  church  are  to  wield  their  authority  as  gentle  shepherds,  not  as  coercive  kings. 
Christs  followers  should  respect  governing  authorities,  but — in  keeping  with  Christ’s  teach- 
ing and  the  example  of  the  early  church — abstain  from  using  the  court  systems  or  any  form  of 
lethal  violence  to  defend  their  rights;  likewise,  believers  should  not  serve  in  government  posi- 
tions that  require  the  use  of  coercive  force,  but  must  instead  treat  all  human  beings — including 
enemies — with  love.  Finally,  in  accordance  with  Jesus’ instructions  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  Schleitheim  confession  rejected  the  swearing  of  oaths,  with  the  admonition  that  Christians 
should  keep  their  speech  simple  and  always  speak  the  truth. 

In  short,  the  1527  Schleitheim  Confession  affirmed  a view  of  the  church  as  a voluntary 
community  separated  from  society  at  large  by  the  distinctive  practices  of  its  members,  who  are 
united  by  their  commitment  to  Christ,  the  path  of  Christian  discipleship,  and  a commitment 
to  mutual  admonition  and  discipline.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  480  years  of  history,  these  claims 
may  not  sound  overly  radical.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  rhetoric  of  the  confession  was 
uncompromising  and  polemical: 

Now  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  world  and  all  creation  than  good  or  evil,  believing  and  unbe- 
lieving, darkness  and  light,  the  world  and  those  who  are  [come]  out  of  the  world,  God’s  temple 
and  idols.  Christ  and  Belial,  and  none  will  have  part  with  the  other.  . . . From  all  this  we  should 
learn  that  everything  which  has  not  been  united  with  our  God  in  Christ  is  nothing  but  an  abomi- 
nation which  we  should  shun.  By  this  are  meant  all  popish  and  repopish  works  and  idolatry, 


31.  John  H.  Yoder,  trans.  and  ed.  The  Schleitheim  Confession  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1973). 
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gatherings,  church  attendance,  winehouses,  guarantees  and  commitments  of  unbelief,  and  other 
things  of  the  kind,  which  the  world  regards  highly,  and  yet  which  are  carnal  or  flatly  counter  to  the 
command  of  God,  after  the  pattern  of  all  the  iniquity  which  is  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  sixteenth-century  authorities  regarded  the  convictions  expressed 
in  the  Schleitheim  Confession  as  a serious  threat  to  religious  faith  and  social  order.  From  the 
perspective  of  the  reformers  and  Roman  Catholics  alike,  the  Anabaptists’  refusal  to  baptize  infants 
seemed  callous,  even  cruel.  Their  view  of  the  church  as  a “separated”  community — identifying 
everyone  outside  their  fellowship  as  part  of  the  fallen  world — sounded  arrogant  and,  in  the  ears 
of  some  reformers,  like  a return  to  monasticism.  Civil  authorities  were  especially  troubled  by  the 
Anabaptist  rejection  of  the  civic  oath  and  their  suggestion  that  good  Christians  could  not  serve 
as  magistrates  or  defend  the  territory  against  its  enemies.  Such  arguments,  with  memories  of  the 
Peasants’ War  still  fresh  in  mind,  sounded  like  a formula  for  anarchy — as  if  Christians  need  not  be 
concerned  with  social  justice  or  maintaining  political  order. 

In  January  of  1527,  two  years  after  the  first  baptisms,  the  Zurich  City  Council  approved  the 
execution  by  drowning  of  Felix  Mantz.  His  execution  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  death  of 
hundreds  of  other  Anabaptists,  and  the  arrest,  interrogation,  imprisonment  and  torture  of  thou- 
sands more. 

The  Hutterites  in  Moravia 

The  seven  articles  of  the  Brotherly  Union  at  Schleitheim  were  an  effort  to  unify  a movement 
that  was  in  danger  of  spinning  off  in  a dozen  different  directions.  But  just  as  the  Lutheran 
reformers  began  to  realize  that  a commitment  to  “Scripture  alone”  did  not  inevitably  lead  to 
unity  (especially  regarding  the  Lord’s  Supper),  the  radicals  who  broke  with  Zwingli  in  Zurich 
quickly  discovered  that  a seven-point  statement  did  not  automatically  result  in  broad  agreement 
on  all  Anabaptist  beliefs  or  practices.  The  Hutterites  are  a good  case  in  point.  Although  con- 
temporary Hutterites  are  not  currently  members  of  the  Mennonite  World  Conference,  several 
references  to  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Formula  of  Concord  clearly 
seem  to  be  referring  to  the  Hutterites. 

On  the  surface,  the  group  that  eventually  became  the  Hutterites  shared  a great  deal  with  the 
Swiss  Brethren — indeed,  the  Hutterites  looked  upon  the  first  adult  baptisms  in  Zurich  as  the 
beginnings  of  their  tradition,  and  they  included  the  Schleitheim  Confession  of  1527  among  their 
treasured  texts.  Yet  the  combustible  mixture  of  personalities,  historical  context,  and  new  readings 
of  Scripture  created  a Hutterian  form  of  Anabaptism  distinct  from  that  of  the  Swiss  Brethren. 

The  spiritual  and  genealogical  roots  of  the  Hutterites  began  in  the  Tyrol,  a region  southeast 
of  Zurich  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria.32  As  an  ardent  defender  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  Ferdinand  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  full  weight  of  his  author- 
ity to  bear  against  heretics  of  any  sort,  and  especially  against  the  Anabaptists.  In  the  face 
of  the  Archduke’s  persecution,  many  Anabaptist  converts  in  the  Tyrol  left  their  homes  (and 
sometimes  their  families)  and  emigrated  eastward  to  Moravia — a territory  east  of  Austria  now 
divided  into  Slovakia  and  the  Czech  Republic.  Although  the  lords  of  Moravia  were  technically 
under  the  authority  of  the  Habsburg  emperors  (at  that  time  Ferdinand’s  brother  Charles  V), 
they  had  long  ignored  imperial  edicts  against  religious  dissidents  and  charted  their  own  course 
in  matters  of  religion.  As  a result,  Moravia  had  gained  a reputation  for  being  tolerant  of  dissi- 
dent religious  groups.  For  persecuted  Anabaptists,  it  became  a haven  where  they  could  practice 
their  faith  in  relative  safety. 


32.  Werner  O.  Packull,  Hutterite  Beginnings:  Communitarian  Experiments  during  the  Reformation  (Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1995)  and  Leonard  Gross,  The  Golden  Years  of  the  Hutterites:  The  Witness  and 
Thought  of  the  Communal  Moravian  Anabaptists  during  the  Walpot  Era,  1565-1578  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald 
Press,  1980)  provide  the  best  overviews  of  sixteenth-century  Hutterite  faith  and  practice. 
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In  the  Tyrol  and  other  parts  of  Austria  the  Anabaptist  movement  took  on  its  own  distinc- 
tive character,  one  heavily  influenced  by  the  currents  of  late  medieval  mysticism  and  end-times 
apocalypticism.  A key  figure  in  all  this  was  Hans  Hut,  a traveling  book  peddler,  preacher  and  close 
friend  of  Thomas  Miintzer — the  fiery  preacher  of  social  reform  who  had  led  the  peasant  army  to 
its  disastrous  defeat  at  Frankenhausen  in  the  spring  of  1525.33  Hut  was  present  at  the  Battle  of 
Frankenhausen  and  was  deeply  shaken  by  the  catastrophic  end  of  the  peasant  uprising.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  renounced  the  tactics  of  violence,  but  he  did  not  give  up  on  his  vision  of  a renewed 
Christian  social  order.  Instead,  Hut  reformulated  his  message  in  language  that  echoed  nearly 
all  the  themes  of  Swiss  Brethren  Anabaptism,  albeit  with  a distinctive  mystical  and  apocalyptic 
twist.  Hut  shared,  for  example,  the  Swiss  Brethren  emphasis  on  following  Jesus  in  the  suffering 
of  the  cross  as  well  as  in  the  glory  of  his  resurrection;  but  the  language  he  used  to  describe  this — 
with  numerous  references  to  “yieldedness ” (Gelassenheit),  suffering  and  purification — sounded  very 
much  like  late-medieval  mysticism.  Like  the  Swiss  Brethren,  Hut  rejected  violence;  but  only  as 
a temporary  measure  until  Christ  returned  to  lead  his  followers  in  a final  decisive  battle  against 
the  forces  of  evil.  In  a similar  way,  Hut,  like  the  Swiss  Brethren,  baptized  adults  (hence,  he  was  a 
“re-bap tizer”);  but  he  did  so  by  marking  converts  on  their  foreheads  with  the  “sign  of  the  Thau,” 
a spiritual  symbol  that  would  distinguish  the  144,000  elect  mentioned  in  Revelation  from  the 
ungodly  on  the  day  of  judgment.34 

When  Hut’s  confident  prediction  that  Christ  would  return  at  Pentecost,  1528  did  not  come 
to  pass,  he  accepted  the  counsel  of  other  Anabaptists  to  cease  speculation  about  the  date  of  the 
Judgment  Day.  Still,  the  mystical  and  apocalyptic  themes  in  Hut’s  preaching  hint  at  the  range  of 
expressions  evident  among  the  first  generation  of  Anabaptist  leaders. 

In  May  of  1527  Hut’s  travels  took  him  to  Nikolsburg,  Moravia — a thriving  commercial  city 
where  hundreds  of  Anabaptists  and  other  religious  dissidents  had  found  refuge  under  the  benevo- 
lent protection  of  the  lords  of  Liechtenstein.  Shortly  before  Hut’s  arrival  in  Nikolsburg,  Balthasar 
Hubmaier  had  won  over  the  local  prince,  Leonard  of  Liechtenstein,  to  the  Anabaptist  cause  and  set 
about  to  pursue  his  vision  of  civic  reform.  Unlike  most  Anabaptists,  Hubmaier  defended  the  prin- 
ciple that  Christians  could  legitimately  serve  in  government,  and  he  made  a case  for  the  magistrate’s 
use  of  the  sword.  Hut,  by  contrast,  publicly  rejected  the  idea  that  a Christian  could  be  a magistrate, 
denounced  all  forms  of  lethal  violence,  and  reiterated  his  themes  of  suffering  as  the  Christian  calling. 

Not  surprisingly,  Hut’s  teachings  immediately  came  into  conflict  with  Hubmaier,  who  insisted 
on  a formal  disputation  to  resolve  their  differences.  Just  as  predictably,  the  lords  of  Liechtenstein, 
who  adjudicated  the  debate,  ruled  against  Hut.  As  a result  he  and  some  200  of  his  followers — 
who  called  themselves  Stabler  (or  “staff-bearers”)  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Schwerder 
(“sword  bearers”) — were  forced  to  flee  Nikolsburg  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Just  outside  the  city  they 
laid  out  a blanket  and  asked  everyone  to  pool  their  possessions. 

Historians  differ  as  to  whether  the  decision  behind  the  radical  step  of  “community  of  goods” 
was  based  primarily  on  Scripture  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  economic  necessity.  Clearly,  the 
concept  of  mutual  aid  had  been  an  important  part  of  Swiss  Anabaptism  from  the  start.  Yet  here 
in  Moravia  the  principle  of  sharing  moved  beyond  an  occasional  and  voluntary  act  to  an  explicit 
rejection  of  all  private  property.  Whatever  the  motivation,  even  after  finding  safe  haven  in  the 
nearby  town  of  Austerlitz,  the  group  continued  to  share  their  material  goods — a practice  that 
became  a defining  feature  of  their  community.35 


33.  Cf.  Werner  O.  Packull,  Mysticism  and  the  Early  South  German- Austrian  Anabaptist  Movement,  1525-1531 
(Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1977),  esp.  62-129,  traces  Huts  career  and  influence.  See  also  the  seminal 
work  by  Gottfried  Seebass,  Miintzers  Erbe:  Werk,  Leben  und  Theologie  des  Hans  Hut  (Giitersloh:  Giitersloher 
Verlagshaus,  2002). 

34.  It  bears  notice  that  the  conviction  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world  was  prevalent  among  many 
reformers  in  Europe  at  the  time,  including  most  Lutherans. 

35.  For  a detailed  account  of  this  story,  and  the  broader  context  of  early  Hutterite  life,  see  Martin  Rothkegel, 
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In  1533,  a missionary/preacher  from  the  Tyrol  named  Jacob  Hutter  assumed  leadership  of  a 
portion  of  the  Austerlitz  group,  now  relocated  in  the  nearby  town  of  Auspitz.  Although  Hutter 
would  be  executed  only  two  years  later,  he  brought  a new  sense  of  administrative  order  to  the  com- 
munity, especially  regarding  the  community  of  goods,  and  ultimately  lent  his  name  to  the  “Hut- 
terite”  tradition  that  emerged.  Shortly  after  Hutter’s  execution,  Peter  Riedemann,  another  gifted 
leader,  produced  a lengthy  statement  on  Hutterite  beliefs,  which  provided  the  Hutterites  with  a 
theological  foundation  for  their  community. 

Like  the  Swiss  Brethren,  the  Hutterites  did  not  emerge  instantaneously  as  a fully  formed  com- 
munity. Rather,  the  movement — like  all  Reformation  movements — took  root  in  the  midst  of  fluid, 
complex  circumstances  in  which  clarity  of  leadership,  organization  and  theology  took  shape  only 
gradually  as  a result  of  intense  debates.  This  same  transition  toward  theological  clarity  and  group 
identity  was  a central  theme  in  the  story  of  a third  branch  of  Anabaptism:  the  movement  taking 
shape  in  North  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 

Anabaptism  in  the  Netherlands 

As  the  Hutterites  were  moving  toward  a form  of  Anabaptism  characterized  by  tightly  struc- 
tured communities  in  which  members  shared  all  their  possessions,  Anabaptists  in  North  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  moved  in  a slightly  different  direction.  Anabaptist  ideas  were  introduced  to 
northern  Europe  by  a zealous  evangelist  and  self-styled  prophet  named  Melchior  Hoffman.  36As  a 
young  man,  Hoffman  was  attracted  to  the  teachings  of  Luther  and  he  began  to  promote  Lutheran 
doctrine  as  a traveling  preacher  in  Roman  Catholic  regions.  Like  other  early  reformers,  Hoffman 
associated  faith  with  an  intimate  encounter  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Since  God  was  Spirit,  he  rea- 
soned, and  since  Christians  were  to  worship  God  in  “spirit  and  in  truth”  (John  4:24),  then  every- 
thing external  and  “non-spiritual”  (religious  images,  for  example)  was  an  impediment  to  true  faith. 
So  he  traveled  throughout  north  Germany  and  Sweden,  preaching  fiery  sermons  against  religious 
statues,  images,  altars  and  relics,  and  leading  several  iconoclastic  rampages  through  churches  and 
monasteries  aimed  at  destroying  “idols.”  Hoffmans  anticlerical  message  and  the  promise  of  a new, 
purified  Christian  order  were  especially  appealing  to  the  poor.  Not  surprisingly,  his  actions  also 
aroused  the  hostility  of  local  authorities  and  other  reformers.  Even  though  Luther  had  once  writ- 
ten a letter  recommending  Hoffman  for  a pastorate,  by  1529  Luther  firmly  distanced  himself  from 
any  association  with  his  teachings  and  actions. 

Eventually,  Hoffmans  travels  took  him  to  Strasbourg,  a haven  for  religious  dissidents.  There 
he  was  won  over  to  Anabaptism,  and  he  began  to  preach  and  practice  adult  baptism.  At  the 
same  time,  Hoffman  s biblical  studies — drawing  especially  on  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Revela- 
tion— increasingly  focused  on  the  End  Times,  leading  to  confident  assertions  regarding  Christs 
imminent  return.  To  be  sure,  Luther  and  other  reformers  were  also  convinced  that  they  were  liv- 
ing in  the  End  Times;  however,  Hoffman  began  to  preach  that  he  was  the  first  of  two  witnesses 
prophesied  in  Revelation  11,  called  directly  by  God  to  gather  144,000  of  the  elect  to  await  the 
Second  Coming.  Like  Hut,  Hoffman  understood  baptism  as  a spiritual  seal  that  marked  the 
believer  as  a member  of  the  elect.  He  also  began  teaching  his  own  distinctive  understanding 
of  the  Incarnation:  namely,  that  Jesus  had  a “heavenly  flesh”  untainted  by  any  human  physical 
qualities.  Though  born  of  Mary,  Jesus  passed  through  her  “like  water  through  a tube,”  thereby 
retaining  his  divine  character. 

Most  of  Hoffmans  mission  success  came  from  converts  in  the  Low  Countries.  When  Dutch 
authorities,  under  pressure  from  the  Habsburg  emperor,  began  to  crack  down  on  Hoffman,  he 
incorporated  the  experience  of  suffering  into  his  apocalyptic  vision,  predicting  that  Christ  would 

“Anabaptism  in  Moravia  and  Silesia,”  in:  Roth  and  Stayer,  eds.  A Companion  to  Anabaptism  and  Spiritualism, 
163-210. 

36.  Cf.  Klaus  Deppermann,  Mdchior  Hoffman:  Social  Unrest  and  Apocalyptic  Visions  in  the  Age  of  Reformation, 
trans.  Malcolm  Wren,  ed.  Benjamin  Drewery  (Edinburgh:  T.  &T.  Clark,  1987). 
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return  on  Easter  of  1533.  As  Hoffmans  followers  gathered  in  Strasbourg  to  await  the  event,  the 
Strasbourg  City  Council,  having  long  since  tired  of  such  claims,  had  him  thrown  into  prison.  The 
appointed  date  of  the  Lords  return  came  and  went  with  Hoffman  languishing  behind  bars.  Ten 
years  later,  he  died  in  prison — a broken  man,  ignored  and  irrelevant. 

Even  though  Hoffman  was  gone  from  the  scene,  his  teachings  continued  to  live  on.  One  dis- 
ciple, Jan  Matthijs,  a baker  from  Haarlem,  argued  that  Hoffmann  had  been  wrong  only  about  the 
place  and  the  date  of  Christ’s  return.37  Claiming  to  be  the  second  witness  prophesied  in  Revelation 
11,  Matthijs  called  on  Hoffmans  disciples  and  other  new  converts  to  leave  their  homes  and  join 
him  in  the  north  German  city  of  Munster.  There  they  would  form  the  vanguard  of  a holy  army 
that  would  help  Christ  destroy  the  wicked  and  godless  when  he  returned  in  glory.  As  believers 
began  to  make  their  way  to  Munster,  rumors  swept  through  the  Netherlands,  inspiring  hope 
among  ordinary  churchgoers  and  fear  among  the  authorities. 

Meanwhile,  initiatives  for  religious  reform  in  the  Roman  Catholic  city  of  Munster  had  brought 
the  guilds  into  conflict  with  the  church,  with  both  groups  struggling  for  control  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil. Initially,  the  council  sought  to  maintain  a neutral  position;  but  slowly  civic  support  shifted  in 
favor  of  the  reformers.  Leading  the  reform  movement  was  a former  priest  named  Bernhard  Roth- 
mann,  who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Melchiorite  teaching  and  had  begun  to  implement 
believers’  baptism — a radical  step  for  the  City  Council  since  rebaptism  was  now  a capital  offense 
throughout  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  When  voices  on  the  council  called  for  restraint,  Rothmann’s 
Anabaptist  supporters  managed  to  gain  a majority  during  the  February  1534  elections,  effectively 
taking  control  of  the  city. 

The  events  that  followed  were  tragic.  In  response  to  the  rising  power  of  the  Anabaptist  party, 
allied  armies  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  evangelical  princes,  led  by  the  Bishop  of  Waldeck, 
sought  to  retake  the  city  by  force.  In  the  meantime,  Jan  Matthijs  moved  into  Munster  with  many 
of  his  followers  and  began  to  prepare  the  besieged  inhabitants  for  Christ’s  return  on  Easter,  1534. 
When  Christ  failed  to  appear,  Matthijs  led  a small  squad  of  armed  men  in  a wild  charge  against 
the  army  encircling  the  city.  Matthijs  was  killed  immediately — his  head  cut  off  and  mounted  on  a 
pike  where  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  could  see  it. 

Matthijs’s  sudden  death  and  the  failure  of  the  prophecy  led  to  still  more  radical  measures. 
Leadership  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  twenty- four-year-old  Jan  of  Leiden,  an  actor  who  was  more 
at  home  with  the  pageantry  of  Old  Testament  kingship  than  with  the  New  Testament  gospel.  Jan 
saw  himself  as  the  reincarnation  of  King  David.  In  short  order  he  replaced  the  elected  council 
with  12  elders,  introduced  polygamy,  mandated  adult  baptism,  enforced  community  of  goods, 
proclaimed  the  Anabaptist  Kingdom  of  Munster  (complete  with  its  own  currency),  and,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1534,  declared  himself  to  be  “King  of  the  New  Israel  and  of  the  whole  world.”  In  the 
face  of  dissent  Jan  resorted  to  and  dramatically  staged  demonstrations  of  his  absolute  authority 
that  included  public  executions. 

By  the  spring  of  1535  the  inhabitants  of  Munster  were  hungry  and  exhausted.  They  had  come 
to  the  city  convinced  that  they  were  players  in  the  fulfillment  of  a divine  plan.  Now  they  were 
tired  and  disappointed.  On  June  25, 1535,  troops  from  both  Roman  Catholic  and  evangelical  ter- 
ritories stormed  the  city.  The  bloody  massacre  that  ensued  brought  a decisive  end  to  the  kingdom 
of  Munster.  Leaders  who  survived  the  battle  were  interrogated,  tortured  with  red-hot  tongs,  and 
then  executed — their  bodies  exposed  to  the  public  in  three  iron  cages  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  bell 
tower  of  the  Lamberti  church,  cages  that  can  still  be  seen  to  this  day.  Indeed,  centuries  after  the 
ill-fated  event,  the  story  of  the  so-called  “Anabaptist  Kingdom  of  Munster”  continues  to  live  in 


37.  The  best  summary  of  the  complex  events  that  unfolded  in  Munster — often  described  by  contemporary 
observers  and  modern  historians  alike  as  “the  Anabaptist  kingdom  in  Munster” — can  be  found  in  the  essay 
by  Ralf  Klotzer,  “The  Melchiorites  and  Munster,”  in  Roth  and  Stayer,  eds.  A Companion  to  Anabaptism  and 
Spiritualism,  217-254. 
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the  European  imagination  as  the  only  Anabaptist  story  that  really  mattered.38  In  the  eyes  of  many, 
the  tragic  events  at  Munster  revealed  the  true  character  of  the  Anabaptist  movement:  religious 
fanatics  who  preached  heresy  and  spread  sedition  and  chaos  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  As  a 
result,  a new  wave  of  anti-Anabaptist  persecution  rolled  across  Europe. 

Emergence  of  the"Mennonites" 

The  collapse  of  the  Anabaptist  Kingdom  of  Munster  left  hundreds  of  people  dead  and  thousands 
more  deeply  disillusioned.  Yet  out  of  the  ashes  of  Munster  a new  Anabaptist  group  emerged.  Led 
by  Menno  Simons  (1496-1561),  a Roman  Catholic  priest  turned  radical  reformer,  Anabaptism  in 
northern  Europe  regained  its  theological  moorings. 

In  the  spring  of  1535,  as  the  horrors  of  the  Miinsterite  kingdom  unfolded,  Menno  penned 
his  first  surviving  tract — a polemic  against  Jan  of  Leiden,  in  which  he  denounced  the  visions  and 
violence  of  the  Miinsterites  and  advocated  a method  for  interpreting  Scripture  based  firmly  on 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  For  the  next  nine  months,  Menno  preached  his  new  message  of  prac- 
tical Christianity  from  the  pulpit  of  his  parish  church  in  Witmarsum.  Finally,  on  January  20, 
1536 — -just  as  public  sentiment  against  the  Anabaptists  reached  a crescendo — Menno  resigned  his 
priesdy  office,  gave  up  the  salary,  status,  and  security  of  his  former  identity,  and  publicly  aligned 
himself  with  the  Anabaptist  cause.  “Without  constraint,”  he  wrote,  “[I]  renounced  all  my  worldly 
reputation,  name  and  fame,  my  unchristian  abominations,  my  masses,  infant  baptism,  and  my  easy 
life,  and  I willingly  submitted  to  distress  and  poverty  under  the  heavy  cross  of  Christ.”39 

Immediately,  Menno  set  out  to  rebuild  the  scattered  and  dispirited  fellowship.  For  the  next 
three  decades,  he  and  his  wife,  Gertrude,  traveled  almost  constantly — preaching,  baptizing,  and 
instructing  new  believers  in  the  faith.  To  a movement  of  uneducated  peasants  and  disillusioned 
artisans,  Menno  brought  a renewed  commitment  to  Scripture,  anchoring  the  distinctive  themes 
of  the  radical  reformation  within  the  broader  categories  of  orthodox  Christianity.  The  group  that 
gathered  around  his  energetic  leadership  was  dedicated  to  a biblicism  shorn  of  apocalyptic  visions, 
to  an  ethic  of  suffering  love  in  all  human  relations  and  to  a vision  of  a disciplined,  visible  church 
committed  to  Christian  discipleship  in  daily  life. 

Menno  was  among  the  first  Anabaptist  theologians  to  publish  his  thought  in  print,  giving 
his  teachings  considerable  influence  beyond  his  own  circle.  His  focus  was  consistently  on  Christ, 
both  the  practical  teachings  of  Jesus  and  his  saving  work  in  the  cross  and  resurrection.  Indeed, 
these  themes  were  so  central  to  Menno  s thought  that  the  title  page  of  every  book  he  published 
included  the  inscription  “For  no  one  can  lay  any  foundation  other  than  the  one  already  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Corinthians  3:11).  The  transformation  of  the  Christian  into  a “new 
creature,”  Menno  argued,  is  made  possible  only  through  Christs  atoning  sacrifice.  But  in  the  very 
next  breath,  he  insisted  that  this  new  birth  was  more  than  simply  an  opportunity  to  have  ones 
sins  forgiven.  The  gift  of  grace  must  lead  to  a life  of  Christian  discipleship.  It  will  not  “help  a fig,” 
he  wrote,  to  “boast  of  the  Lords  blood,  death,  merits,  grace  and  gospel  so  long  as  we  are  not  truly 
converted  from  this  wicked,  immoral  and  shameful  life.”40  Becoming  “like  minded  with  Jesus” 
implied  a commitment  to  actually  live  like  Jesus.  Menno  wrote,  “True  evangelical  faith  cannot 
lie  dormant.  ...  It  clothes  the  naked;  it  feeds  the  hungry;  it  comforts  the  sorrowful;  it  shelters 
the  destitute;  it  returns  good  for  evil;  it  serves  those  that  harm  it  ...  it  binds  up  that  which  is 
wounded,  it  has  become  all  things  to  all  people.”41 


38.  See,  for  example,  a detailed  survey  of  the  lingering  perceptions  of  “Anabaptism”  created  by  the  Munster 
debacle  in  Stadtmuseum  Munster,  Das  Konigreich  der  Taufer:  Reformation  und  Herrschaft  der  Taufer  in 
Munster , 2 vols.  (Munster:  Stadtmuseum  Munster,  2000). 

39.  Menno  Simons,  The  Complete  Writings  of  Menno  Simons , c.1496-1561 , trans.  by  Leonard  Verduin,  ed.  by 
John  C.  Wenger  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1956),  671. 

40.  Ibid.,  110-111. 

41.  Ibid.,  307. 
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Many  of  Menno’s  writings  focused  on  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  church.  He 
argued  that  the  true  body  of  Christ  would  be  found  not  in  the  state-dominated  churches  of 
Christendom,  but  in  the  voluntary  gatherings  of  believers  who  pledged  themselves  to  study 
Scripture,  to  follow  Jesus  in  daily  life,  and  to  practice  mutual  aid.  This  community  was  an  alter- 
native society  where  violence  and  coercive  force  had  no  place.  Here  discipline,  practiced  accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  18,  could  happen  in  Christian  love.  By  presenting  itself 
as  the  bride  of  the  risen  Christ  “without  stain  or  wrinkle  or  any  other  blemish”  (Eph  5:27),  the 
church  offered  the  world  a collective  witness  to  the  resurrected  Christ. The  church  was  Christs 
body  made  visible. 

The  violence  at  Munster  had  also  convinced  Menno  of  the  profound  danger  of  confusing 
Christian  convictions  with  the  power  of  the  sword.  Thus,  in  virtually  all  his  writings,  Menno  chal- 
lenged his  readers  to  reconsider  Christ’s  teachings  on  peace,  and  particularly  the  alliance  medi- 
eval Christians  had  made  with  the  political  order.  God  offered  the  gift  of  unconditional  love, 
Menno  insisted,  while  humans  were  still  enemies  of  God,  alienated  from  him  (Rom  5:8-11).  The 
gift  of  God’s  grace  has  world-transforming  power  precisely  because  it  enables  followers  of  Jesus 
to  express  that  same  grace-filled  love  to  others,  including  those  who  might  be  considered  their 
enemies.  “The  Prince  of  Peace  is  Jesus  Christ,”  wrote  Menno.  “We  who  were  formerly  no  people  at 
all,  and  who  knew  of  no  peace,  are  now  called  to  be  ...  a church  ...  of  peace.  True  Christians  do  not 
know  vengeance.  They  are  the  children  of  peace.  Their  hearts  overflow  with  peace.  Their  mouths 
speak  peace,  and  they  walk  in  the  way  of  peace.”42 

Over  the  following  centuries,  the  group  that  gathered  around  these  teachings — initially  called 
“Mennists,”  and  then,  more  commonly,  “Doopsgezinde”  (“baptism-minded”) — became  an  endur- 
ing and  visible  presence  in  the  emerging  Dutch  state.  Although  not  given  full  legal  status  until  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  the  Doopsgezinde  entered  vigorously  into  the  expanding  Dutch  com- 
mercial life,  participated  fully  in  the  eighteenth-century  flowering  of  arts  and  literature  known  as 
the  Dutch  “Golden  Age,”  and  found  a home  within  the  relative  tolerance  of  Dutch  urban  society.43 

Summary 

The  story  of  Anabaptist  beginnings  amid  the  tumultuous  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century  Ref- 
ormation is  filled  with  a host  of  colorful  characters,  an  intricate  storyline,  and  numerous  complex 
subplots.  Yet  beneath  all  of  these  details,  traces  of  a coherent  narrative  are  still  evident.  The  Swiss 
Brethren,  Hutterites  and  Mennonites  all  emerged  out  of  the  same  soil:  they  all  drew  deeply  on 
forms  of  piety  inherited  from  late  medieval  spirituality;  they  all  were  indebted  to  the  Protestant 
reformers  of  their  day  for  a new  awareness  of  the  power  of  Scripture  as  the  “Word  of  God;” 
and  they  all  reflected  something  of  the  utopian  vision  of  the  peasant  revolutionaries  who  tried, 
unsuccessfully,  to  restructure  medieval  village  life  around  a New  Testament  blueprint.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  first  generation  of  Anabaptist  leaders  shared  a commitment  to  the  radical  prin- 
ciple of  voluntary,  or  believers’,  baptism  and  to  a life  of  practical  discipleship,  including  the  love  of 
enemies.  And  they  envisioned  the  church  as  a gathered  community  of  true  believers,  followers  of 
Christ  who  were  ready  to  leave  behind  the  tradition  and  assumptions  of  late-medieval  Christen- 
dom to  shape  an  alternative  community. 

Yet  their  teachings — to  the  degree  that  they  were  understood  by  the  religious  and  political 
leaders  of  their  day — were  deeply  unsettling.  Although  today  we  may  lament  the  willingness  of 
sixteenth-century  theologians  to  condemn  collectively  all  Anabaptists,  and  may  wince  at  their  argu- 
ments invoking  capital  punishment,  there  can  be  no  question  but  what  Anabaptist  teachings — 


42.  Ibid.,  554. 

43.  For  a fuller  account  of  this  fascinating  and  complex  story,  see  Piet  Visser,  “Mennonites  and  Doopsgez- 
inden  in  the  Netherlands,  1535-1700,”  in:  Roth  and  Stayer,  eds  .A  Companion  to  Anabaptism  and  Spiritualism, 
299-343  and  Samme  Zijlstra,  Om  de  ware  Gemeente  en  de  oude  Gronden:  Geschiedenis  van  de  dopersen  in  de 
Nederlanden , 1531-1675  (Leeuwarden:  Fryske  Akademy,  2000). 
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especially  within  the  context  of  the  Peasants’  Revolt  of  1525  and  the  debacle  at  Munster  a decade 
later — seemed  to  call  into  question  not  only  the  gospel  message  but  also  the  very  foundations  of 
sixteenth  century  European  society. 

Initial  Responses  from  Wittenberg's  Theologians  and  Their  Allies 

To  understand  the  responses  by  the  Wittenberg  theologians  and  their  allies  to  these  various  Ana- 
baptist movements,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  in  1525  there  was  no  “Lutheran”  church  per 
se.  Most  political  jurisdictions  throughout  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  witnessed  few  if  any 
changes  in  church  doctrine  or  practice.  Moreover,  even  those  who  called  themselves  “evangelical” 
(including  some  early  Anabaptists)  hardly  agreed  among  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  the  very 
opponents  of  Luther  who  had  labeled  him  a heretic  and  had  had  him  condemned  by  the  pope  and 
imperial  diet,  were  not  only  continuing  to  attack  Luther  and  his  supporters  but  were  also  quick  to 
blame  the  Wittenbergers  for  the  teachings  of  other  quite  different  reform  movements  and  for  the 
Peasants’  Revolt  of  1524-1525.  In  addition,  Luther’s  own  experience  with  secular  authorities  had 
been  quite  mixed.  On  the  one  hand,  in  some  areas  of  the  Empire  his  “followers”  were  being  driven 
out  of  their  positions  or,  in  a few  cases,  executed.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  princes  and  cities 
(especially  Luther’s  own  Saxon  electors)  protected  him  and,  at  least  beginning  in  1525,  heeded  his 
call  for  reform,  expressed  already  in  his  tract  from  1520 , Address  to  the  Christian  Nobility.  Similarly, 
his  experience  with  the  clergy  was  also  divided.  Although  no  bishops  supported  him  he  did  receive 
wider  support  among  the  pastors,  preachers  and  teachers. 

Luther  had  also  thoroughly  addressed  the  question  of  baptism  in  his  1520  tract,  Prelude  con- 
cerning the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church.  There,  while  rejecting  the  notion  that  baptism  was 
effective  by  the  mere  performance  of  the  rite  (ex  opere  operato)  and  thus  underscoring  the  impor- 
tance of  faith  to  receive  baptism’s  benefits,  he  defined  baptism  in  terms  of  God’s  unconditional 
promise  of  grace  and  mercy  received  in  faith.  To  be  sure,  he  later  criticized  Karlstadt  and  Miintzer 
for  rejecting  baptism  but  never  for  advocating  what  he  regarded  as  rebaptism.  The  earliest  echo  of 
controversies  specifically  over  rebaptism  in  Martin  Luther’s  correspondence  came  on  March  21, 
1527,  in  a letter  to  one  Clemens  Ursinus,  where  Luther  warned  Ursinus  to  flee  the  “blasphemous” 
work  on  infant  baptism  by  Balthasar  Hubmaier.44  By  the  end  of  the  same  year,  in  a letter  to  Georg 
Spalatin  dated  December  28,  Luther  was  equating  the  growth  of  Anabaptists  with  the  work  of 
the  Devil.45  In  1528,  both  Luther  and  Philip  Melanchthon,  his  colleague  at  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  and  chief  drafter  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  wrote  refutations  of  the  movement.46 


44.  WA  Br  4:  177, 17.  As  WA  26:  137-40  makes  clear,  earlier  encounters  with  the  Zwickau  prophets  and 
Andreas  Bodenstein  von  Karlstadt,  who  also  questioned  infant  baptism,  did  not  cause  Luther  to  react 
publicly.  To  be  sure,  in  1525,  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Christians  in  Antwerp,  Luther  mentions  people  who 
do  not  want  to  baptize  at  all.  See  WA  18:  547, 29-34.  In  a lecture  on  1 John  delivered  on  October  9, 1527 
(WA  20:  745),  Luther  mentions  that  Cyprian  practiced  rebaptism,  about  which  Augustine  stated  that  such 
sins  should  be  overlooked  in  martyrs.  On  the  preceding  day,  he  referred,  for  the  first  time  in  his  lectures,  to 
current  rebaptizers  (WA  20:  738,  27;  cf.  WA  20:  779;  LW  30:315).  (This  information  was  obtained  from 
Luthers  Werke  im  WWW.)  This  relatively  late  date  contrasts  to  Ulrich  Zwingli  in  Zurich,  who  published  his 
first  extensive  refutation  of  Anabaptism  early  in  1526. 

45.  WA  Br  4: 303, 10-12.  In  this  early  phase,  Luther  and  others  used  the  word  “Anabaptist”  to  designate  those 
who  practiced  rebaptism  and  not  necessarily  a specific  group  or  movement. 

46.  Luther’s  open  letter,  Von  der  Wiedertaufe  an  zwei  Pfarrherrn  (WA  26: 137-74;  English:  Concerning  Rebap- 
tism , LW  40:  225-62)  appeared  by  5 February  1528,  according  to  WA  26:  138.  Melanchthon’s  Latin  tract, 
Adversus  anabaptistas  indicium  (MSA  1:  272-95;  English:  Against  the  Anabaptists,  in:  Melanchthon:  Selected 
Writings , ed.  Elmer  E.  Flack  and  Lowell  J.  Satre,  trans.  Charles  L.  Hill  [Minneapolis:  Augsburg,  1962], 
100-22),  was  finished  by  January  1528  and  probably  published  soon  thereafter.  It  was  hurriedly  translated 
into  German  by  his  Wittenberg  colleague  Justus  Jonas  ( Underricht  Philips  Melanchthon  wider  die  lere  der 
Widerteufer)  and  published  in  the  original  Latin  or  in  translation  both  separately  and  in  combination  with 
the  work  of  Johannes  Brenz,  An  magistratus  iure  possit  occidere  anabaptistas  [Translated  into  English  as  part 
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At  the  same  time,  Johannes  Brenz,  a reformer  in  the  imperial  city  of  Schwabisch  Hall  and  an  ally 
of  Luther  who  worked  with  Melanchthon  on  the  Augsburg  Confession,  dealt  direcdy  with  the 
question  of  capital  punishment  for  rebaptizers  (a  practice  already  being  used  in  Swiss  territories 
and  in  lands  of  princes  faithful  to  Rome)  and  rejected  it.  These  tracts  serve  as  a benchmark  for  the 
early  position  of  “Lutheran”  reformers  on  the  question  of  (what  they  viewed  as)  rebaptism.  What 
we  find  in  these  responses  are  concerns  both  about  the  doctrine  of  baptism  and  about  the  political 
and  social  ramifications  of  these  early  Anabaptist  movements. 

Martin  Luther's  Von  der  Wiedertaufe  (1 528) 

Luthers  tract,  an  open  letter  to  two  unnamed  pastors  published  in  early  1528,  began  by  claiming 
that  he  had  read  Balthasar  Hubmaier’s  work  and  had  responded  to  it  in  his  collection  of  sermons 
on  the  appointed  Scripture  readings  for  the  church  year,  published  in  1525. 47  Although  admitting 
that  Saxony  had  had  no  direct  experience  with  such  people,  he  directly  criticized  those  who  killed 
them  for  their  faith,  although  he  allowed  capital  punishment  for  those  convicted  of  sedition.  He 
even  suggested  that  his  Roman  opponents,  who  put  people  to  death  for  rebaptizing,  were  guilty  of 
the  same  “crime”  when  they  rebaptized  Lutherans.48 

Not  knowing  much  about  Anabaptist  beliefs,  Luther  attacked  several  of  their  presumed  theo- 
logical arguments,  suspecting  all  along  that  they  were  the  work  of  Satan.  49To  the  claim  that  bap- 
tisms under  the  (anti-Christian)  papacy  were  invalid,  Luther,  on  the  basis  of  Christ’s  practice  of 
not  rejecting  everything  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  pointed  to  things  taught  correctly  by  Rome.  To 
the  notion  that  baptisms  had  to  be  personally  remembered  to  be  valid,  Luther  argued  that  one  also 
only  trusts  Christ  based  upon  the  secondary  testimony  of  the  aposdes.  In  the  argument  that  faith 
must  precede  baptism  because  the  word  “believes”  precedes  “is  baptized”  in  Mark  16:16,  Luther 
saw  only  a recipe  for  uncertainty  and  works  righteousness,  for  trusting  in  one’s  own  faith  as  an  idol 
rather  than  in  God’s  promise.50 

Luther  then  posed  the  theological  question  of  infant  faith  and  baptism.  In  light  of  references 
to  John  the  Baptist  “leaping  in  his  mother’s  womb”  and  Jesus’ blessing  of  children,  he  insisted  that 
infant  faith  cannot  be  completely  ruled  out.51  Baptism  of  “households”  recounted  in  Scripture 
must  have  included  babies.  Even  presuming  that  children  do  not  yet  have  faith  did  not  provide 
sufficient  grounds  for  rebaptizing  them,  any  more  than  a woman  who  marries  a man  she  does  not 
love  would  have  to  be  remarried  after  she  fell  in  love  with  him.  Against  what  Luther  viewed  as 
a Donatist  claim  that  the  unbelief  of  the  one  baptizing  invalidates  baptism,  he  argued  that  one 
can  never  trust  the  officiant,  but  only  God’s  promise.  If  it  turns  out  that  children  should  not  be 
baptized,  he  argued,  God  would  regard  it  as  a minor  offense,  since  the  Scripture  does  not  clearly 
forbid  it.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the  church  proved  that  plenty  of  people  baptized  as  infants 


of  the  collection  made  by  Sebastian  Castellio  in  1554,  under  the  title  Whether  the  Magistrate  Has  Authority  to 
Put  to  Heath  Anabaptists  and  Other  Heretics,  in:  Sebastian  Castellio,  Concerning  Heretics,  trans.  Roland  Bainton 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1935),  154-69]. 

47.  See  especially  his  sermon  for  the  third  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany,  where  the  text  (Matthew  8:1-13), 
especially  v.  8 gave  Luther  leave  to  explain  alien  faith.  See  WA  17/2:  78-88  (part  of  the  Kirchenpostil  first 
published  in  1525),  where  he  takes  after  both  the  scholastic  understanding  of  the  sacrament  effective  by  its 
mere  performance  (ex  opere  operato)  and  the  Waldensians  and  first  defends  the  notion  of  infant  faith. 

48.  One  of  the  Roman  Catholics  whom  Luther  accused  of  this  practice  wrote  a tract  against  Luther  insisting 
that  he  had  done  no  such  thing. 

49.  The  problem  of  ignorance  and  distortion  in  tracts  by  Luther,  Melanchthon  and,  later,  Justus  Menius, 
has  been  fully  investigated  by  John  Oyer,  Lutheran  Reformers  against  Anabaptists:  Luther,  Melanchthon  and 
Menius  and  the  Anabaptists  of  Central  Germany  (The  Hague:  Nijhoff,  1964),  especially  pp.  239-52. 

50.  WA  26: 161,35-37. 

51.  On  this  question,  Luther  also  discusses  the  objection  that  the  children  brought  to  Jesus  were  circumcised. 
Luther  retorts  that  since  girls  were  also  among  those  brought  to  Jesus  the  argument  holds  no  water.  See  WA 
26: 157, 24  - 158, 27,  where  he  also  refers  directly  to  his  arguments  in  the  Kirchenpostil. 
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showed  all  the  signs  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.52  Otherwise,  the  church  had  not  existed  for 
over  1,000  years — a notion  Luther  found  absurd.  Gods  covenant  with  human  beings  in  baptism 
did  not  exclude  children.53  Luther  was  convinced  that  Anabaptists  viewed  baptism  more  as  a 
human  invention  than  as  God’s  ordinance.  “But  because  we  know  that  baptism  is  a divine  thing, 
instituted  and  commanded  by  God  himself,  we  do  not  look  at  the  misuse  of  it  by  godless  people 
but  simply  at  God’s  ordinance.  Thus  we  discover  that  baptism  in  itself  is  a holy,  blessed,  glorious 
and  heavenly  thing.”54 

Despite  the  heated  polemic  and  despite  the  fact  that  in  other  situations  Luther  often  referred 
to  the  societal  consequences  of  his  opponents’  positions,  Luther  clearly  treated  rebaptism  as 
a theological  dispute  not  a political  one.  As  noted  above,  he  even  chastised  those  who  would 
condemn  Anabaptists  to  death  on  the  basis  of  their  beliefs.  He  simply  wanted  to  protect  these 
unnamed  pastors  and  other  readers  against  what  he  regarded  as  false  teaching.55  This  same  focus 
on  the  doctrinal  differences,  rather  than  on  social  matters,  recurred  in  his  comments  on  infant 
baptism  penned  the  following  year  for  his  Large  Catechism. 

Philip  Melanchthon's  Adversus  Anabaptistas  ludicium  (1 528) 

At  nearly  the  time  Luther’s  tract  was  being  published,  the  Imperial  government  promulgated  a 
rescript  on  January  4,  1528  declaring  that  all  who  practiced  rebaptism  should  be  put  to  death. 
Melanchthon’s  tract,  which  appeared  months  later,  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  new  politi- 
cal situation.  Melanchthon  began  with  general  comments  about  the  nature  of  theology,  before 
providing  a definition  of  the  word  “sacrament”  (“a  divinely  instituted  sign  of  grace”).56  Such  sac- 
raments were  not  simply  signs  to  distinguish  Christians  from  other  people  (something  Ulrich 
Zwingli  had  argued)  but  were  “signs  of  God’s  will  toward  us”57 — signs  that  did  not  justify  by  their 
mere  performance  but  only  in  conjunction  with  faith.  Melanchthon  then  defined  baptism  as  “a 
sign  of  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins”58  and  its  “use  and  fruit”59  in  revealing  God’s  wrath 
against  sin  (placed  upon  Christ)  and  God’s  mercy.  In  all  afflictions,  Christians  ought  to  regard 
their  baptisms  and  thereby  be  humbled  and  promised  God’s  aid.  Melanchthon  then  argued  that 
the  baptisms  of  John  and  Jesus60  are  the  same  as  far  as  the  external  sign  goes  (just  as  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  external  Word  of  God,  regardless  of  the  speaker).  Indeed,  John’s  pointing  to  Jesus 
as  the  Lamb  of  God  simply  proves  that  Christ,  not  human  works,  removes  sin. 

Melanchthon  then  focused  on  infant  baptism,  referring  to  the  examples  of  Origen,  Augustine, 
Cyprian,  and  Chrysostom,  which  were  not  to  be  rejected  without  the  clear  testimony  of  Scripture. 
There  was  no  such  clear  word  forbidding  the  baptism  of  infants.  Here  he  described  other  teachings 
held  by  Anabaptist  groups — including  holding  property  in  common  and  calls  for  the  abolition  of 
government — teachings  that  Melanchthon  labeled  signs  of  the  End  Times.  Now,  one-third  of 


52.  This  and  several  other  arguments  Luther  will  repeat  in  the  Large  Catechism,  published  the  following 
year  in  1529. 

53.  Melanchthon  will  make  this  argument  much  more  extensively  in  his  tract. 

54. WA26: 171, 10-14. 

55.  Luther’s  other  published  comments  on  the  Anabaptists  written  before  the  1530  Diet  of  Augsburg  came 
in  the  form  of  a preface  to  the  work  of  Justus  Menius,  Der  Wiedertaufer  Lehre  (WA  30/2:  209-14).  He  only 
briefly  (and  inaccurately)  describes  their  teaching:  holding  secret  meetings,  teaching  a community  of  prop- 
erty and  goods,  anticipating  that  Christ  will  crush  their  enemies  with  the  sword,  and  imagining  that  good 
works  are  worthless.  This  may  reflect  somewhat  the  teaching  of  Melchior  Rinck,  but  many  other  groups, 
including  later  Mennonites,  rejected  many  of  these  teachings,  too. 

56.  MSA  1:274, 30-31. 

57.  MSA  1: 276, 9.  Melanchthon  will  reiterate  this  distinction  in  CA  XIII  over  against,  among  others,  Ulrich 
Zwingli. 

58.  MSA  1:277, 27-28. 

59.  MSA  1:278, 22. 

60.  MSA  1: 280-81. 
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the  way  into  the  document,  he  finally  asked  whether  infants  should  be  baptized.  Circumcision 
and  Christ’s  blessing  the  children  proved  that  the  promise  of  grace  applies  to  infants.  Yet,  these 
promises  applied  specifically  to  those  whose  sins  are  forgiven,  something  that  occurs  in  the  church 
through  God’s  appointed  means  of  grace — the  Word  and  the  sacraments.  Thus,  Word  and  sacra- 
ments applied  to  children,  too.  While  admitting  to  the  lack  of  a clear  biblical  command  to  baptize 
infants,  Melanchthon  insisted  that  the  example  of  Scripture  (with  circumcision  and  the  proven 
need  for  grace)  remained  on  his  side,  demanding  that  those  opposing  infant  baptism  come  up  with 
a single  command  forbidding  such  a practice. 

Part  of  Melanchthon’s  argument  assumed  the  existence  and  forgiveness  of  original  sin,  which 
he  then  described  in  some  detail,61  refuting  both  Roman  and  Anabaptist  opponents  who  imagine 
that  such  corruption  is  not  sin.  Only  at  the  very  end  of  the  document  did  Melanchthon  again  note 
other  characteristics  of  those  he  labels  Anabaptists,  especially  in  relation  to  government  and  the 
holding  of  communal  property,  which  he  called  seditious  and  derived  from  Platonism.62 

Clearly,  this  tract,  like  Luther’s,  was  constructed  as  a theological  argument  and  as  a serious 
refutation  of  an  important,  opposing  viewpoint.  Often  published  with  Brenz’s  argument  against 
capital  punishment,  it  doubtless  had  as  much  influence  as  Luther’s.  By  attaching  other  teachings 
regarding  political  authority  and  communal  property,  however,  Melanchthon  introduced  what 
he  considered  legal  grounds  for  their  punishment  by  the  government  for  sedition,  which  was  a 
capital  crime. 

Johannes  Brenz's  An  magistratus  iure possit  occidere  anaboptistas  (1 528) 

If  Luther  and  Melanchthon’s  tracts  concerned  chiefly  theological  issues,  Brenz’s  was  an  official 
opinion  related  to  the  punishment  of  rebaptizers.  Because  it  is  less  known  and  direcdy  addressed 
the  political  ramifications  of  theological  condemnations,  it  deserves  more  detailed  analysis. 
In  August  1528,  a German  translation  of  Melanchthon’s  attack  on  the  Anabaptists  appeared, 
published  by  Johannes  Setzer  in  Haguenau,63  to  which  was  appended  a short  memorandum  by 
Johannes  Brenz,  the  reformer  in  Schwabisch  Hall.64  Earlier  that  year,  Brenz  had  received  a request 
from  the  city  of  Nuremberg  (which  would  two  years  later  be  among  the  original  subscribers  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession)  for  his  opinion  on  the  use  of  capital  punishment  for  Anabaptists.  The  city 
fathers  were,  in  essence,  asking  for  theological  opinions  concerning  the  imperial  mandate  of  Janu- 
ary 4, 1528,  which,  based  upon  the  decrees  of  Roman  emperors  against  Donatist  rebaptisms,  had 
prescribed  the  death  penalty  for  rebaptizers.  Whereas  no  one  doubted  the  legitimacy  of  the  death 
penalty  for  sedition,  Nuremberg’s  theologians,  unlike  its  lawyers,  counseled  less  stringent  measures 
for  non-revolutionary  Anabaptists.65 


61.  MSA  1:285-87. 

62.  MSA  1:  291-95.  Most  of  these  issues  are  also  mentioned  in  CA  XVI.  See  MSA  1:  294,  31,  where  he 
refers  to  Plato’s  Republic  5,  7. 

63.  Setzer  had  studied  at  Wittenberg  but  took  over  his  father-in-law  Thomas  Anshelm’s  printery  in  Haguenau 
upon  the  latter’s  death.  In  the  1520s,  Melanchthon,  who  had  worked  at  Anshelm’s  printshop  when  it  was 
located  in  Tubingen,  often  used  him  as  a printer. 

64.  For  this  section,  see  James  Estes,  Christian  Magistrate  and  State  Church:  The  Reforming  Career  of  Johannes 
Brenz  (Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1982),  123-41.  Estes  based  his  work  on  Gottfried  Seeba &,“‘An 
sint persequendi  haeretici ?’  Die  Stellung  des  Johannes  Brenz  zur  Verfolgung  und  Bestrafung  der  Taufer,”  Blat- 
terfur  Wurttembergische  Kirch engeschichte,  70  (1970):  40-99  (reprint:  Gottfried  Seebafi,  Die  Reformation  und 
ihre  Aufenseiter  [Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &c  Ruprecht,  1997, 283-335]).  For  the  tract,  Ob  eyn  weltliche  Ober- 
keyt . . . moge  die  Widerteuffer...  zum  Tod richten  lassen , and  an  introduction  (also  dependent  upon  Seebass),  see 
Johannes  Brenz,  Werke:  Eine  Studienausgabe , part  2:  Frii hschriften,  ed.  Martin  Brecht  et  al.  (Tubingen:  Mohr/ 
Siebeck,  1974),  472-98.  (Henceforth  referred  to  as  Friihschriften  2:  472-98.) 

65.  Luther  was  also  asked  for  advice.  See  WA  Br  4:  498-99  for  material  associated  with  a letter  to  Wenceslaus 
Linck,  dated  July  14, 1528. 
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Brenz’s  answer,  published  without  reference  to  date,  place  or  printer,  caused  quite  a stir,  and 
efforts  were  even  made  to  prevent  its  publication.66  Brenz  addressed  two  questions:  first,  whether 
Scripture  allows  this  and,  second,  whether  Roman  law  requires  that  all  Anabaptists  be  killed. 
Brenz  then  distinguished  between  spiritual  and  secular  offenses.67  Only  the  latter  may  be  punished 
by  the  sword.  Spiritual  crimes  (he  listed  unbelief,  heresy  and  the  misinterpretation  of  Scripture) 
were  to  be  punished  by  the  spiritual  sword,  that  is,  Scripture.  Brenz  was  convinced  that  secular 
punishment  of  any  kind  for  such  matters  would  only  strengthen  heresy  not  extirpate  it.  Otherwise 
“what  point  would  there  be  in  studying  Scripture,  for  the  hangman  would  be  the  most  learned 
doctor?”68  As  long  as  heretics  or  unbelievers  lived  among  Christians  peaceably,  secular  authorities 
had  no  business  persecuting  them. 

Brenz  then  addressed  several  objections.  To  the  use  of  Deuteronomy  13:1-10,  which  autho- 
rized the  killing  of  false  prophets,  Brenz  insisted  that  such  commandments  applied  only  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  and  not  to  Christ’s  kingdom,  since  they  were  simply  signs  of  the  coming  reign 
of  Christ.  To  the  traditional  distinction  between  spiritual  authorities,  which  had  no  right  to  wield 
the  sword  in  such  matters,  and  secular  authorities,  which  should,  Brenz  repeated  his  distinction 
between  the  two  and  claimed  that  secular  authority  had  only  to  concern  itself  with  external  peace 
and  order.  He  also  reminded  those  who  insisted  that  the  magistrate  wield  such  power  against 
heretics  that  they  would  have  no  argument  to  contradict  its  use  in  future  generations  against  the 
true  faith.  “Therefore,  it  is  by  far  safest  and  surest  for  secular  government  to  exercise  its  own  office 
and  let  spiritual  sins  receive  spiritual  punishments.  For  it  is  much  better  and  more  preferable  to 
tolerate  a false  faith  four  or  ten  times  than  to  persecute  the  true  faith  only  once.”69  To  the  objection 
found  in  Melanchthons  tract  that  the  Anabaptists  are  also  guilty  of  other  crimes,  Brenz  noted  that 
at  least  they  did  not  force  others  to  follow  their  practices  (for  example,  holding  property  in  com- 
mon— something  the  monks  also  did).  Their  crime  was  simply  misunderstanding  a few  passages  of 
Scripture,  for  which  no  one  should  be  put  to  death,  lest  all  Christians  be  liable  to  such  punishment. 

Brenz  turned  aside  concerns  that  the  growth  of  Anabaptism  might  lead  to  insurrection  by 
arguing  that  this  had  not  happened  with  monks  in  the  past  and  that  such  worries  could  also  be 
applied  to  such  practices  as  public  drinking,  markets,  and  the  like,  since  they,  too,  could  lead  to  riot. 
Even  the  Anabaptist  unwillingness  to  take  oaths  and  their  teaching  on  the  impossibility  of  Chris- 
tians being  magistrates  did  not  rise  to  the  level  of  a capital  offense,  because  priests  and  monks 
taught  as  much.  One  should  simply  deprive  them  of  civic  privileges.  “To  impose  any  greater  pun- 
ishment would  be  tyranny  and  oppression  and  unjust.  Why  in  the  world  should  one  in  this  case 
punish  an  Anabaptist  more  sharply  [than  anyone  else  who  breaks  such  a law]?”70 

Brenz  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  ancient  imperial  rescript  against  the  Donatists  (oppo- 
nents of  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo),  which  provided  the  justification  for  the  current  law.  After 
quoting  it  in  Latin  and  German,  he  first  attempted  what  James  Estes  characterizes  as  a strained 
reading  of  the  text,  arguing  that  it  only  applied  to  the  clergy.71  Second,  he  insisted  that  it  applied 
only  to  those  caught  in  the  act  of  rebaptizing.  Third,  given  Emperor  Theodosius’s  erudition,  Brenz 
doubted  that  this  law  applied  to  “rebaptism  pure  and  simple”  (uff  das  schlecht  und  blofi  wieder- 
tauffen  ),  as  if  there  was  no  place  for  instructing  those  ignorant  of  the  truth,  but  to  some  specific 
crime,  which  was  not  recorded  in  the  rescript  itself.  In  this  connection,  Brenz  pointed  out  that 

66.  Sebastian  Castellio  included  its  Latin  translation  in  his  work  on  tolerance,  De  Haereticis,  an  sint  perse- 
quendi  & omnio  quomodo  sit  cum  eis  agendum , Luteri  et  Brentii,  aliorumque  multorum  turn  veterum  turn  recentio- 
rum  sententiae  (Basel,  1554),  and  he  even  dedicated  the  work  to  the  Duke  of  Wurttemberg  in  part  because 
Brenz,  now  in  the  duke’s  service,  had  shown  himself  to  be  so  tolerant. 

67.  For  a discussion  of  this  in  Luther’s  theology,  see  below. 

68.  Estes,  Christian  Magistrate , 124,  paraphrasing  Brenz,  Fruhschriften  2:  485, 18-20. 

69.  Brenz,  Fruhschriften  2:  487, 31 — 488,  3;  see  Estes,  Christian  Magistrate , 125. 

70.  Brenz,  Fruhschriften  2:  492,  7-9;  see  Estes,  Christian  Magistrate,  126. 

71.  Estes,  Christian  Magistrate,  126,  where  he  rightly  points  out  that  such  readings  were  not  exceptional  in 
interpreting  such  texts  in  the  medieval  or  early  modern  times. 
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other  greater  crimes  (that  of  a bishop  who  rebaptizes  someone)  were  met  with  milder  punish- 
ments. Even  a relapse  into  Judaism  had  a lesser  punishment  attached  to  it  in  Roman  law  (namely, 
confiscation  of  property).  Brenz  also  suggested  that  if  rebaptizing  were  such  a serious  crime,  then 
priests  who  rebaptized  children  baptized  in  an  emergency  by  midwives  should  also  be  killed.72 
Even  Cyprian  of  Carthage  had,  in  error,  rebaptized  some  people.  If  the  law  were  aimed  at  rebap- 
tism pure  and  simple,  Brenz  added,  then  it  must  have  been  the  product  of  “bloodthirsty  bishops.”73 
In  any  case,  he  concluded,  a Christian  magistrate  should  have  far  more  concern  for  simple-minded 
people  who  misunderstand  Scripture.  The  sword  was  no  cure  at  all.  If  magistrates  wanted  to  pre- 
vent rebellion,  they  should  consider  first  their  own  lifestyles,  the  way  they  oppressed  the  poor,  and 
the  discontent  that  sprang  from  that  behavior.74 

Brenzs  position  was  not  unique  in  1528  (other  Nuremberg  theologians  and  the  City  Council 
held  the  same  position),  and  even  Luthers  and  Melanchthon’s  views  did  not  exclude  his  position 
on  punishment.75  The  publication  of  this  memorandum  in  both  German  and  Latin,  however,  led 
to  it  being  a counterpoint  during  the  sixteenth  century  to  other  Lutheran  views.  Moreover,  by 
1531,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  Saxon  theologians  and  government  were  practicing  much  harsher 
measures,  placing  Brenzs  opinion  in  sharper  contrast  to  them  and  to  others  who  supported  capital 
punishment  for  spiritual  crimes.  In  later  memoranda  from  1530  that  were  not  widely  disseminated, 
Brenz,  while  still  trying  to  remain  true  to  his  principle  of  the  two  realms,  did  allow  for  the  banish- 
ment of  particularly  stubborn  Anabaptist  teachers,  not  on  the  grounds  of  their  beliefs  but  because 
they  disseminated  them  in  public.76  He  remained  opposed  to  the  death  penalty  but  also  held  to  his 
principle  that  the  government  has  no  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  At  nearly  the  same  time,  Brenz 
also  prepared  (unpublished)  memoranda  for  another  signer  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Margrave 
Georg  von  Brandenburg- Ansbach.77  As  a result  of  interviews  with  some  Anabaptists  arrested  in 
the  margraviate,  Brenz  and  his  fellow  theologians  counseled  that  their  leaders  be  banished  but  not 
killed.  Even  though  their  leader  had  propagated  Hans  Huts  theory  that  secular  government  would 
be  destroyed  within  three-and-a-half  years  of  the  Peasants’ War,  he  was  to  be  treated  as  a follower 
of  insurrection,  not  a leader,  and  thus  spared  the  death  penalty.  Brenzs  concern  throughout  was 
not  to  punish  false  belief  but  to  prevent  false  teaching.  Only  in  a later  memorandum  to  the  prince 
from  February  1531,  written  in  conjunction  with  other  theologians  in  Ansbach,  did  Brenz  seem 
to  allow  capital  punishment.78  That  memorandum  distinguished  leaders  from  followers  and  three 
kinds  of  teaching  (errors,  open  blasphemy,  and  sedition).  Those  who  fell  into  the  first  group  should 
be  punished  the  least  severely,  despite  the  demands  of  secular  law.  Those  guilty  of  open  blasphemy 
(the  memorandum  mentioned  Trinitarian  errors  and  teaching  universal  salvation)  should  be  given 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  recant  but  otherwise  dealt  with  according  to  the  civil  code.  Finally,  the 
secular  authorities  already  knew  how  to  deal  with  those  guilty  of  trying  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment. This  memorandum  was  to  serve  in  negotiations  with  the  Saxon  theologians,  who,  as  shall  be 
seen,  took  a much  stricter  position.  It  did  not  reflect  either  Brenzs  ongoing  position  or  the  policy 
of  the  Margrave,  both  of  whom  opposed  the  death  penalty.79  Nevertheless,  it  is  further  evidence  of 
the  effect  that  the  political  situation  exercised  over  theological  discussion.80 

72.  Brenz,  Fruhschriften  2:  495,  29-32.  Luther,  Brenz  and  others  approved  baptism  by  midwives  withoutre- 
baptism. 

73.  Brenz,  Frii hschriften  2:  496, 27;  see  Estes,  Christian  Magistrate , 127. 

74.  See  Brenz,  Fruhschriften  2:  497, 27 — 498,  8,  where  he  mentions  how  King  David’s  adultery  led  to  Absa- 
lom’s insurrection. 

75.  See  Estes,  Christian  Magistrate , 128-29. 

76.  See  Estes,  Christian  Magistrate , 130-31.  See  Brenz,  Fruhschriften  2:  498-541. 

77.  See  Estes,  Christian  Magistrate,  132-35,  and  Brenz,  Fruhschriften  2:  541-76. 

78.  Estes,  Christian  Magistrate , 134-35. 

79.  This,  at  least,  according  to  Estes,  Christian  Magistrate , 134-35.  For  Brenzs  later  negotiations  with  Mel- 
anchthon  in  the  1550s  and  his  unchanging  position  against  the  death  penalty,  see  pp.  135-41. 

80.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Johannes  Brenz  was  by  no  means  open  to  Anabaptist  theology  and  prac- 
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What  immediately  complicated  relations  with  the  so-called  “rebaptizers”  was  imperial  law.  As 
we  have  seen,  an  imperial  rescript,  which  passed  into  Roman  law  already  in  the  fourth  century, 
called  for  the  capital  punishment  of  such  people,  in  line  with  Augustine’s  political  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  Donatists.81  This  meant  that  as  soon  as  theologians,  who  at  some  level  had  the 
power  of  the  state  on  their  side,  labeled  sixteenth-century  Christian  dissenters  Anabaptists,  these 
people  became  liable  to  extreme  persecution.82  Indeed,  several  governments,  including  Zurich  on 
the  “Reformed”  side  and  Austria  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  immediately  began  putting  people 
labeled  Anabaptists  to  death.  On  the  contrary,  Johannes  Brenz’s  position  vis-a-vis  capital  punish- 
ment, which  seems  to  have  influenced  policy  in  Ansbach  and  Nuremberg,  represented  a rejection 
of  the  government’s  use  of  such  extreme  coercive  power  in  matters  of  conscience.83  However,  when 
the  imperial  diet  renewed  this  very  law  in  1529,  events  were  set  in  motion  enabling  severe  persecu- 
tion of  these  believers. 

Moreover,  when  Melanchthon’s  tract  labeled  the  rejection  of  government  and  the  holding 
of  property  communally  as  sedition  and  inferred  that  all  Anabaptists  held  to  this  position,  he 
opened  an  avenue  for  government  intervention  that  had  little  to  do  with  the  theological  debate. 
This  concern  over  sedition,  heightened  by  recent  experiences  during  the  Peasants’  War  of  1525 
and  sharpened  later  by  the  events  in  Munster  in  1534-1535,  would  continue  to  color  all  contacts 
between  Saxon  Lutherans  and  these  opponents. 

The  time  between  1526  and  1529  represented  a hiatus  for  those  territories  that  were  beginning 
to  experiment  with  church  reform  arising  out  of  Luther’s  teachings.  The  imperial  diet  (parlia- 
ment) met  in  Speyer  in  1526  and  in  the  absence  of  Emperor  Charles  V agreed  that  each  jurisdic- 
tion should  behave  in  such  a way  as  they  could  answer  to  God  and  the  Emperor.  For  evangelical 
princes  like  John  of  Saxony,  this  meant  implementing  serious  reforms  of  the  church  and  even 
an  official,  though  not  episcopally  sanctioned,  “visitation”  of  the  churches  in  Saxony,  starting  in 
1527.  In  1529,  however,  with  a victorious  Emperor  eager  to  assert  more  control  over  the  Empire 
through  his  brother  Ferdinand,  the  Second  Diet  of  Speyer  rescinded  the  earlier  agreement  and 
demanded  enforcement  of  the  decree  against  Luther  and  his  teaching  passed  at  the  1521  diet 
meeting  in  Worms,  while  at  the  same  time  affirming  the  imperial  decree  that  sanctioned  capital 
punishment  for  Anabaptists.  Against  the  former  action,  the  evangelical  princes  and  cities  filed  an 
official  appeal,  called  a protestatio  (from  which  comes  the  term  Protestants,  literally,  appellants). 
These  Protestants  argued  that  their  reform  had  not  broken  any  imperial  law.  Their  imperial  oppo- 
nents, however,  would  sometimes  lump  them  together  with  rebaptizers  as  a way  of  proving  that 


tice.  See,  for  example,  comments  Brenz  made  in  a sermon  on  John  12:38-41  delivered  in  the  1540s  and  noted 
in  Martin  Brecht,  “A  Statement  by  Johannes  Brenz  on  the  Anabaptists,”  MQR,  44  (1970):  192-98. 

81.  See  W.  H.  C.  Frend,  The  Donatist  Church:  A Movement  of  Protest  in  Roman  North  Africa,  2d  ed.  (Oxford: 
Clarendon,  1985)  and  the  above  discussion  on  Johannes  Brenz.  Already  among  the  Hussites,  the  charge  of 
Donatism  and  rebaptism  arose.  See  Amedeo  Molnar,  “La  mise  en  question  du  bapteme  des  enfants  par  les 
hussites  radicaux,”  in:  Anabaptistes  et  dissidents  au  XVIe  siecle  (Bibliotheca  Dissidentium  scripta  et  studia,  3), 
ed.  Jean-Georges  Rott  and  Simon  I.  Verheus  (Baden-Baden  and  Beuxwiller:  Koerner,  1987),  35-52. 

82.  It  should  be  remembered  that  throughout  the  1520s,  others  were  also  persecuted  for  their  faith.  In  1523, 
the  first  Lutheran  martyrs  were  burned  in  Brussels,  and  to  commemorate  that  event,  Luther  wrote  his  first 
hymn.  (See  WA  35:  411-15;  LW  53:211-16.)  Many  “Lutherans,”  as  they  were  called,  were  exiled  from  or  fled 
their  homelands  and  often  ended  up  as  refugees  in  Wittenberg,  Strasbourg  or  other  important  evangelical 
centers.  Among  others  were  nuns  who  fled  their  monasteries  (Katherine  von  Bora,  Luther  s later  wife,  among 
them),  priests  (Caspar  Aquila,  who  was  briefly  arrested  in  Augsburg  by  the  bishop),  and  well-to-do  citizens 
(the  parents  of  Caspar  Cruciger,  Sr.,  who  left  Leipzig). 

83.  For  a review  of  the  statistics,  originally  compiled  by  Claus-Peter  Clasen,  see  Eugene  Honee,  “Burning 
Heretics — A Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost?  The  Lutheran  Churches  and  How  They  Dealt  with  the  Sixteenth- 
Century  Anabaptist  Movement,”  in:  Truth  and  Its  Victims , ed.  Wim  Beuken  et  al.  (Edinburgh:  T.  &T.  Clark, 
1988),  94-104,  esp.,  100-101,  citing  C.-P.  Clasen,  A nabaptism:  A Social  History  (Ithaca:  Cornell,  1972),  358ff. 
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they  stood  in  violation  of  imperial  law.84  Thus,  these  evangelical  theologians  and  political  leaders 
had  to  show  not  only  that  their  own  teaching  conformed  with  Christian  teaching  of  the  past  (and, 
hence,  could  not  be  illegal)  but  also  that  they  were  in  no  way  connected  to  heresies  condemned  by 
church  and  empire — especially  to  the  practice  of  rebaptism.  Thus,  some  of  the  evangelical  princes 
supported  the  measures  against  the  Anabaptists. 

The  decision  reached  at  Speyer  had  an  immediate  effect  upon  Electoral  Saxony’s  reaction 
to  Anabaptists  in  its  territories.  An  incident  that  occurred  near  Gotha  in  1529  was  particularly 
important.85  A group  of  folks  labeled  Anabaptists,  who  had  been  previously  apprehended  and 
released,  had  been  rearrested  near  the  monastery  of  Reinhardsbrunn.  When  six  of  their  number 
refused  to  recant,  the  Saxon  authorities  summarily  executed  them.  This  caused  serious  consterna- 
tion among  some  evangelical  pastors  in  the  region.  It  is  clear  that  the  Saxon  officials  had  been 
placed  in  a difficult  political  position  by  the  second  diet  of  Speyer.  Faced  with  the  diet’s  clear 
condemnation  of  Anabaptists,  with  which  the  evangelical  princes  had  agreed,  some  protesting 
princes  decided  to  prove  that  they  were  not  condoning  a universally  condemned  teaching  and 
thus  were  not  themselves  ipso  facto  heretical  (and  also  worthy  of  the  Empire’s  outright  condem- 
nation). Thus,  when  one  of  the  concerned  pastors,  Friedrich  Myconius,  expressed  his  misgivings 
to  Philip  Melanchthon,  the  Wittenberg  reformer  responded  that  these  rebaptizers  were  “angels  of 
the  devil.”  Had  the  Saxon  elector  not  responded  so  ruthlessly,  he  continued,  their  blasphemy  could 
easily  have  engendered  theological  uncertainty  and  civil  unrest.86 

At  the  same  time,  the  Wittenberg  theologians  published  Justus  Menius’s  defense  of  such  pun- 
ishment, accompanied  with  a preface  by  Martin  Luther  in  1530.87  Although  Luther  did  not  men- 
tion the  issue  of  capital  punishment  directly,  Menius  defended  it  on  two  grounds:  because  of  trea- 
son (already  intimated  as  an  issue  in  Melanchthon’s  tract  and  mentioned  in  Luther’s  preface  and  in 
his  commentary  on  Psalm  82)  and  blasphemy  (mentioned  in  Melanchthon’s  letter  and  in  Luther’s 
commentary).  Of  course,  some  reformers,  notably  Johannes  Brenz,  did  not  agree  with  this  posi- 
tion and  continued  to  argue  that  Anabaptists  should  not  ipso  facto  be  liable  to  the  death  penalty.88 

Comparison  of  what  Luther  first  wrote  in  1523  about  secular  authority  with  his  commentary  on 
Psalms  82,  published  in  early  1530  before  the  drafting  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  reveal  impor- 
tant changes  in  his  position  on  civil  punishment  for  religious  crimes.  (This  is  even  more  remarkable 
given  that  Luther  was  condemned  in  the  papal  bull  of  excommunication  for  rejecting  capital  pun- 
ishment for  heretics  by  the  church,  a position  that  Luther  then  continued  to  defend  in  his  rejec- 
tion of  that  bull.)89  Those  changes  even  appear,  in  part,  to  be  a response  to  Brenz.  Again,  debates 
in  the  city  of  Nuremberg  over  the  question  of  punishment  for  heretics  caused  Lazarus  Spengler, 
secretary  of  the  City  Council,  to  ask  Luther  for  advice  (via  Veit  Dietrich,  Luther’s  companion  and 


84.  See,  for  example,  John  Eck,  Four  Hundred  Four  Articles,  trans.  Robert  Rosin,  in:  Sources  and  Contexts  of 
The  Book  of  Concord,  ed.  Robert  Kolb  and  James  Nestingen  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  2001),  58-60  &.  73-75, 
where  positions  on  baptism  and  secular  authority  held  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon  are  mixed  with  those  of 
Hubmaier  and  Zwingli  among  others. 

85.  See  Oyer , Lutheran  Reformers,  50-51, 182. 

86.  87  MBW  868  (MSA  7/1: 127-31),  dated  the  end  of  February  1530.  Melanchthon  claimed  that  the  Ana- 
baptists and  Ulrich  Zwingli  were  actually  offspring  of  Nicholas  Storch,  one  of  the  Zwickau  prophets  with 
whom  Melanchthon  had  dealings  in  1521.  Melanchthon  also  remarked  that  Brenz’s  position  was  so  lenient 
in  part  because  he  had  never  dealt  with  any  Anabaptists  personally  (as  had  Justus  Menius)  or  experienced  the 
kind  of  contagion  they  spread. 

87.  For  a thorough  review  of  this  document,  see  Oyer,  Lutheran  Reformers , 179-210.  The  preface  of  Luther  is 
in  WA  30/2:  209-14.  He  had  a copy  of  the  manuscript,  which  he  showed  to  Philip  Melanchthon,  before  12 
April  1530.  See  WA  Br  5:  274  (no.  1545),  a letter  to  Menius  dated  April  12, 1530. 

88.  See  above. 

89.  See,  for  example,  Grund  und  Ursach  aller  Artikel  D.  Martin  Luthers,  so  durch  romische  Bulle  unrechtlich 
verdammt  sind  (March  1521)  in  WA  7:  439-42;  LW  32:  87-89. 
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later  preacher  in  Nuremberg).90  Specifically,  Spengler  criticized  the  “new  teaching”  (i.e.,  Brenz’s) 
that  governmental  authorities  could  not  intervene  in  matters  of  faith  and  had  to  tolerate  all  forms 
of  religious  teaching  and  practice.91  Luther  responded  in  his  commentary,  originally  intended  as  a 
simple  “mirror  for  Christian  princes,”  appending  to  his  comments  on  Psalm  82:4  a lengthy  excur- 
sus.92 In  it  Luther  identified  four  different  situations.  First,  some  heretics,  who  taught  disobedience 
to  governmental  authorities,  abandonment  of  property  or  the  communal  sharing  of  property,  were 
seditious  and  ought  to  be  punished  by  the  authorities  in  accord  with  Romans  13.  Second,  there 
were  those  who  taught  contrary  to  the  common  Christian  faith  as  expressed  in  the  Aposdes’  Creed. 
Here  he  specifically  mentioned  Turks  and  Anabaptists  [!]  who,  he  claimed,  deny  Christs  divinity, 
but  he  also  included  his  Roman  opponents,  who  did  not  teach  that  Christ  forgives  sins,  and  “Epi- 
cureans,” who  do  not  believe  in  heaven  or  hell.  Just  as  the  Nicene  Fathers  drowned  out  the  Arians 
with  hisses  to  prevent  their  being  heard  and  Moses  commanded  the  Israelites  to  stone  blasphemers 
(Lev  24:16),  so  in  Luthers  day  magistrates  were  to  silence  such  people.93  Rulers  could  not  force 
anyone  into  believing  the  truth,  but  they  could  prevent  them  from  speaking  publicly.  The  third  case 
involved  a city  in  which  there  were  both  “Lutheran”  and  “Papist”  preachers,  as  he  called  them.  Here, 
Lutherans  were  to  keep  silent  if  not  granted  a fair  hearing,  but  the  Christian  magistrate,  following 
Constantine’s  example,  could  determine  which  of  the  two  groups  most  clearly  preaches  according 
to  Scripture,  since  in  Luther’s  view  having  more  than  one  Christian  message  in  a jurisdiction  would 
only  lead  to  confusion  and  trouble.  Fourth,  one  should  under  no  circumstance  mention  disagree- 
ments about  non-essentials  from  the  pulpit. 

Luther  then  turned  his  attention  to  clandestine  preachers,  arguing  that,  because  they  had  no 
call,  they  have  no  right  to  preach.  All  Christians  were  priests,  but  not  all  were  pastors.  Citizens 
should  turn  such  self-appointed  preachers  over  to  the  authorities.  Luther  even  argued  that  had 
people  done  this  when  Miintzer  and  Karlstadt  first  began  to  preach,  they  could  have  prevented 
the  later  unrest.  Although  Christ’s  command  to  the  Apostles  to  evangelize  all  gave  them  the  right 
to  preach  secretly,  pastors  and  bishops  do  not  have  such  a command  and  must  remain  with  their 
specific  parishes  and  dioceses.  Anticipating  the  objection  that  he  himself  had  not  limited  his 
preaching  to  his  Wittenberg  pulpit,  Luther  answered  that  he  was  called  as  a doctor  of  the  Bible, 
that  he  did  not  choose  to  publish  anything  but  was  forced  into  it,  and  that  people  freely  used  his 
writings  in  other  places.  To  the  objection  (expressed  by  Brenz)  that  one  should  not  punish  such 
people  or  guard  against  them,  just  as  one  tolerated  the  Jews,  Luther  pointed  out  that  Jews  already 
bore  the  punishment  of  being  outside  Christendom  and  that  they  did  not  have  the  right  to  preach 
publicly.  To  Brenz’s  objection  that  giving  the  authorities  such  power  would  give  their  enemies 
more  encouragement  to  punish  the  evangelicals,  Luther  seemed  unconcerned,  admitting  that  the 
same  thing  had  happened  when  Israel’s  kings  killed  the  prophets.  Yet  that  did  not  prevent  good 
rulers  from  using  the  law  correctly.  With  these  comments,  Luther  now  had  more  closely  con- 
nected the  work  of  the  Christian  magistrate  with  the  prevention  not  only  of  sedition  but  also  of 
public  blasphemy.  Condemnations  of  Anabaptists  for  matters  of  doctrine  could  therefore  more 
easily  translate  into  political  punishment. 

Thus,  in  1530,  when  the  Emperor  surprised  the  Protestants  by  calling  another  diet  to  meet  in 
Augsburg  in  his  presence,  at  which  all  would  give  an  account  of  their  faith,  the  issue  of  rebaptism 
was  bound  to  find  a place  in  their  response.  Fueling  their  concerns  was  the  fact  that  John  Eck, 
one  of  the  most  notorious  opponents  of  the  Lutherans,  published  his  404 Articles  in  April  1530  in 
which  he  listed  386  heretical  statements  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  Protestants.  Included  in  the 


90. 91 WA  31/1: 183-84. 

91.  He  refers  directly  to  Luther’s  tract  from  1524,  A Letter  to  the  Princes  of  Saxony  concerning  the  Seditious 
Spirit  (WA  15:  199-221),  where  Luther  seems  to  have  said  as  much. 

92.  WA  31/1: 207, 33—213, 22. 

93.  Despite  Luther’s  reference  to  Leviticus,  he  does  not  make  direct  reference  to  the  use  of  capital  punish- 
ment by  present-day  rulers. 
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accusations  were  several  charges  regarding  baptism  and  disobedience  to  governing  authorities  that 
seemed  to  associate  them  with  the  Anabaptist  heresy,  which  the  imperial  government  had  agreed 
was  a capital  crime.  In  the  account  of  their  faith  that  followed,  these  theologians  had  to  make  clear 
that  especially  these  statements  did  not  apply  to  them. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  and  Its  Condemnations 

Sketched  upon  this  background,  problems  regarding  the  condemnations  of  the  Anabaptists,  or 
“rebaptizers,”  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  take  on  new  clarity.  For  one  thing,  these  statements 
were  not  intended  primarily  to  reflect  or  refute  the  theological  positions  held  by  specific  Anabap- 
tist leaders.  Instead,  they  were  meant  to  distance  the  reformers  theologically  and  politically  from  a 
group  with  which  their  Roman  opponents  had  falsely  identified  them  and  whose  behavior  could 
prima  facie  be  construed  as  worthy  of  capital  punishment.  Some  were  even  designed,  indirecdy,  to 
accuse  their  Roman  opponents  of  supporting  Anabaptist  positions. 

There  is,  however,  another,  more  difficult  historical  problem  lurking  behind  these  condemna- 
tions. As  we  have  seen,  the  reformers  did  not  know  very  much  about  the  specific  beliefs  of  many 
Anabaptists.  Not  only  were  there  relatively  few  Anabaptists  in  Saxony  at  this  time,  but  also  they 
had  only  limited  access  to  the  printing  press.  Thus,  one  of  the  few  Anabaptist  theologians  whose 
writings  were  known  to  the  reformers  was  Balthasar  Hubmaier.  This  may  explain,  for  example, 
the  condemnation  of  Anabaptists  in  CA  V:  “Condemned  are  the  Anabaptists  and  others  who 
teach  that  we  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit  without  the  external  word  of  the  gospel  through  our  own 
preparation,  thoughts,  and  works.”94  Although  one  might  plausibly — if  unfairly — associate  this 
understanding  of  human  agency  with  Hubmaier,  the  argument  is  not  found  in  the  writings  of 
any  other  Anabaptist  and  certainly  not  among  the  later  Mennonites.  Moreover,  the  rhetorical 
point  being  made  in  CA  V had  less  to  do  with  what  Anabaptists  taught  and  more  to  do  with 
the  “others,”  including  Gabriel  Biel  and  many  other  late-medieval  theologians  who  taught  that 
from  ones  own  powers  {ex  pur  is  naturalibus)  one  could,  by  doing  what  is  in  one  (facer e quod  in  se 
est ),  merit  God’s  grace  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  95By  Unking  the  thought  of  the  opposition  with  the 
universally  condemned  Anabaptists,  Melanchthon  hoped  to  turn  the  tables  on  his  opponents 
through  a kind  of  theological  guilt  by  association.96  Comments  in  CA  XVTI,  condemning  the 
apocalyptic  theology  of  Anabaptists,  also  involved  a small  number  of  theologians  (perhaps  only 
Hans  Hut  and  Melchior  Rinck),  whose  theology  the  reformers  also  knew  firsthand  but  who 
hardly  represented  most  Anabaptist  or  later  Mennonite  theology.  Similarly,  CA  XII’s  accusation 
that  Anabaptists  were  Novatians  (who  insisted  that  after  baptism  one  may  not  sin)  also  involved 
few  if  any  actual  Anabaptists.  Finally,  an  oblique  reference  to  people  who  thought  even  poUtical 
authorities  ought  not  take  revenge  (i.e.,  punish  crimes)  in  CA  XXVII. 55  may  have  had  the  teach- 
ing of  some  Anabaptists  in  mind,  but  it  comes  in  the  midst  of  an  attack  on  the  reformers’  Roman 
opponents  and  their  views  on  monasticism. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  articles  condemning  the  Anabaptists  may  appear  to  be  more  widely 
appUcable.  The  condemnation  in  CA  VIII. 3 (“What  is  the  Church”),  for  example,  mentions  the 
Donatists  expressly  but  may  have  been  intended  to  reflect  Luther’s  1528  tract  against  rebap- 
tism. Whether  this  represented  most  Anabaptists  or  not,  Luther  was  convinced  that  they,  Uke  the 
Donatists,  predicated  the  vaUdity  of  baptism  upon  the  holiness  of  the  officiant.  Again,  however, 
the  main  point  was  to  distance  the  evangeUcal  princes  at  Augsburg  and  their  teachers  from  such 


94.  95  CA  V.4,  as  translated  in  BC  2000:  40.  See  Balthasar  Hubmaier,  On  Free  Will,  in:  Spiritual  and  Ana- 
baptist Writers,  ed.  George  H.  Williams  and  Angel  M.  Mergal  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1957),  112-35, 
especially,  123-27. 

95.  This  is  a connection  made  clear  in  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  IV.61-68,  in  BC 2000.  ISO- 
31.  That  “and  others”  (BC  2000:  40)  refers  to  late-medieval  theologians  like  Gabriel  Biel  and  their  followers 
is  also  proved  by  Melanchthons  explanation  in  Apology  II. 7-10  (BC 2000: 113-14)  and  IV.9-11  (:  121-22). 

96.  This  approach  can  also  be  seen  in  Brenz’s  1528  memorandum. 
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positions  and  to  prevent  dismissal  of  their  confession  out  of  hand.97  Similarly,  condemnations 
expressly  mentioning  Anabaptists  in  CA  IX  (on  the  validity  of  infant  baptism)  and  CA  XVI  (on 
secular  government)  reflect  Luther  and  Melanchthons  impressions  of  the  Anabaptists,  already 
stated  in  his  earlier  tract. 

What  was  the  political  force  of  such  condemnations?  In  the  light  of  Luther  and  Melanchthons 
growing  support  for  the  responsibility  of  governmental  authorities  in  matters  not  only  of  sedi- 
tion but  also  public  blasphemy,  certain  comments  in  the  preface  and  conclusion  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession  take  on  new  weight.  The  preface  of  the  confession  (par.  3) — written  not  by  Philip 
Melanchthon  but  by  the  Saxon  chancellor,  Gregory  Briick — quotes  the  emperor’s  summons  to 
Augsburg,  “so  that  all  of  us  can  accept  and  preserve  a single,  true  religion.”  Even  more  striking  in 
its  assurance  that  princes  have  responsibility  in  religious  matters  is  a statement  in  the  Conclusion 
(par.  5),  where  the  princes  and  their  allies  state  that,  “we  have  very  diligently  and  with  God’s  help 
(to  speak  without  boasting)  prevented  any  new  and  godless  teaching  from  insinuating  itself  into 
our  churches,  spreading,  and  finally  gaining  the  upper  hand.”  Thus,  these  evangelical  rulers  are 
claiming  the  right  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  teaching  as  they  and  their  theologians  judged  to 
be  “new  and  godless”  (a  term  that  would  have  included  Anabaptist  teaching),  and  in  so  doing  they 
do  not  clearly  distinguish  between  church  and  territory.  At  the  same  time,  CA  XXVIII  carefully 
distinguishes  between  the  office  of  magistrate  and  the  office  of  bishop,  where  the  latter  alone  has 
authority  to  condemn  false  teaching. 

Here  a closer  analysis  of  CA  XVT  may  also  help  clarify  possible  political  ramifications  for 
these  condemnations.  The  topic  discussed  in  CA  XVT  (German:  “Concerning  Public  Order  and 
Secular  Government”;  Latin:  “Concerning  Civic  Affairs”),  gets  near  to  the  heart  of  historic  dif- 
ferences between  Lutheran  and  Mennonite  churches  and  their  Anabaptist  predecessors:  the  role 
of  the  Christian  in  society.  In  the  Latin  version  of  CA  XVI. 3,  we  read,  “They  condemn  the 
Anabaptists  who  prohibit  Christians  from  assuming  such  civil  responsibilities.”98  The  list  of  such 
responsibilities  includes:  “to  hold  civil  office,  to  work  in  law  courts,  to  decide  matters  by  imperial 
and  other  existing  laws,  to  impose  just  punishments,  to  wage  just  war,  to  serve  as  soldiers,  to  make 
legal  contracts,  to  hold  property,  to  take  an  oath  when  required  by  magistrates,  to  take  a wife,  to 
be  given  in  marriage.” 

This  cornerstone  of  Lutheran  social  ethics — that  the  gospel  does  not  forbid  full  engagement 
in  worldly  affairs — was  first  spelled  out  in  Luther’s  1523  tract,  On  Secular  Authority.99  Philip 
Melanchthon,  whose  own  reflections  on  what  he  often  calls  the  two-fold  righteousness  of  God 
come  to  expression  best  in  his  commentaries  on  Colossians  2:23  from  1527  and  1528,  also  holds 
a similar  position,  reflected  in  CA  XVT.100 

Several  comments  may  help  in  understanding  the  condemnations  of  CA  XVT.  First,  although 
the  German  is  more  indiscriminate  in  its  condemnation,  at  least  the  Latin  is  clearly  not  finding  all 
Anabaptists  in  default  for  the  entire  list  of  approved  civic  duties  (including  marriage  and  owning 
property)  but  is  specifically  talking  about  those  “who  prohibit  Christians  from  assuming  such  civil 
responsibilities.”  Second,  as  the  following  paragraphs  in  CA  XVI  make  clear,  another  serious  point 
of  disagreement  lies  with  late-medieval  monasticism  and  its  claim  to  be  in  a state  of  perfection  by 
means  of  the  vow.101  Third,  the  other  unnamed  “opponent”  here  is  the  charge  of  treason  emanating 

97.  See  Melanchthons  comments  in  the  Apology  VIIATII,  as  he  reflects  on  the  condemnation  of  CA  VII- 
VIII  by  the  opponents  in  their  Confutation  in  part  on  the  basis  of  suspected  Donatism. 

98.  BC 2000 : 49. The  German  version  (BC 2000: 48)  reads,  “Condemned  here  are  the  Anabaptists  who  teach  that 
none  of  the  things  indicated  above  is  Christian.”  As  the  footnote  (86)  indicates,  by  not  distinguishing  among 
various  groups  and  persons  this  statement  exaggerated  the  differences  by  lumping  all  Anabaptists  together. 

99.  WA  11: 245-281. 

100.  See  T imothy  J.  Wengert,  Human  Freedom,  Christian  Righteousness  (Oxford  and  New  York:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1998),  110-36.  In  large  measure,  Melanchthons  point  of  view  was  also  shaped  over  against 
Thomas  Miintzer’s  role  in  the  Peasants’ War.  We  have  also  seen  how  important  this  distinction  is  for  Brenz. 

101.  The  language  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  arguments  against  monastic  vows  in  CA  XXVII. 
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from  the  imperial  court,  the  Roman  legate,  and  the  polemics  of  John  Eck,  all  of  whom  in  one  way 
or  another  accused  the  evangelical  princes  of  sedition.  Thus,  CA  XVI  also,  ironically,  contains  a 
defense  of  civil  disobedience  on  theological  grounds,  as  the  closing  lines  make  clear.  “But  if  a com- 
mand of  the  political  authority  cannot  be  followed  without  sin,  one  must  obey  God  rather  than 
any  human  beings  (Acts  5[:29]).”102 

As  we  have  seen,  CA  XVI  came  in  the  midst  of  a process  through  which  evangelical  reformers 
were  slowly  developing  new  understandings  of  the  magistrate’s  role  in  religious  matters  (cura  reli- 
gionis  )!03  By  the  mid-1530s,  when  Luther  and  Melanchthon  wrote  their  memorandum  defend- 
ing the  use  of  capital  punishment  against  the  Anabaptists  (see  below),  not  only  had  the  debacle  at 
Munster  occurred  but  they  had  now  become  even  more  convinced  that  princes  had  a positive  role 
to  play  in  maintaining  order  and  preventing  blasphemy.104  Yet  other  theologians  of  the  time,  nota- 
bly Johannes  Brenz  (who  worked  on  the  Augsburg  Confession  with  Melanchthon  in  Augsburg), 
insisted  that  Luthers  earlier  tracts  and  Melanchthon’s  commentaries  made  the  division  between 
the  political  and  theological  much  sharper  to  prevent  the  killing  of  heretics.  Thus,  CAXVI  found 
approval  among  those  Lutherans  who  opposed  the  very  position  that  was  developing  among 
Wittenberg’s  theologians,  a position  that  justified  the  capital  punishment  of  heretics,  especially 
Anabaptists.  Therefore  its  condemnations  cannot  be  said  necessarily  to  have  led  to  persecution. 

Reactions  in  the  1530s 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  rejection  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  by  the  Emperor  and  his  acceptance 
instead  of  the  Confutatio  (a  refutation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession),  the  reformers  in  Wittenberg 
became  more  and  more  convinced  that  Christian  (read:  Lutheran)  princes  had  a positive  role  to 
play  as  rulers  in  protecting  true  doctrine.  Already  in  1527,  it  was  Elector  John  of  Saxony  who 
had  called  for  official  visitations  of  the  churches  in  his  territories.  It  was  he,  among  others,  who 
presented  and  signed  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1530.  He  continued  to  support  and  maintain 
evangelical  (Lutheran)  churches  in  his  territories.  But  what  happens  when  these  very  churches 
were  faced  with  purveyors  of  what  they  determined  to  be  false  doctrine? 

On  the  one  hand,  and  already  before  1530,  these  theologians  realized  that  governments  could 
punish  religious  folk  for  sedition.  Luther  had  mentioned  this  in  his  tract  On  Re  baptism,  although 
Brenz  was  far  more  skeptical  of  this  charge.  Having  lived  through  the  uncertainty  of  the  Peasants’ 
Rebellion  of  1525,  the  reformers  were  convinced  that  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  secular  govern- 
ment was  to  maintain  peace.  To  these  sixteenth-century  theologians,  this  meant  preventing  and 
punishing  sedition.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  more  uncertainty  regarding  blasphemy.  Put 
in  their  terms,  these  theologians  were  convinced  that  government  had  a responsibility  to  main- 
tain the  so-called  “second  table”  of  the  law  (beginning  with  obedience  to  parents  through  the 
tenth  commandment).  They  were  divided  about  what  to  do  with  the  first  table  (the  first  through 
the  commandment  on  keeping  the  Sabbath),  especially  the  command  not  to  blaspheme  or  “take 
God’s  name  in  vain. ’’Whereas  Johannes  Brenz  consistendy  rejected  capital  punishment  for  people 
deemed  heretics,  Luther  and  Melanchthon  took  a harsher  position. 


102.  CA  XVI.6-7,  in  BC  2000:  50/51. 

103.  See  James  Estes,  Peace,  Order  and  the  Glory  of  God:  Secular  Authority  and  the  Church  in  the  Thought  of 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  1518-1559  (Leiden,  Brill,  2005). 

104.  Daf  weltliche  Oberkeit  den  Wiedertaufern  mit  leiblicher  Strafe  zu  wehren  schuldig  sei,  Etliche  Bedenken  zu 
Wittenberg  (1536)  in  WA  50:  6-15  (dated  5 June  1536  and  published  in  late  August  in  Wittenberg;  see  also 
MBW  1748  [MBW  Texte  7: 150-57],  based  upon  the  fair  copy). The  letter  was  joindy  written  by  Philip  Mel- 
anchthon and  Martin  Luther,  and  signed  also  by  Johannes  Bugenhagen,  and  Caspar  Cruciger,  Sr.  To  be  sure, 
the  document  still  tries  to  distinguish  the  two  hands  of  God  by  dividing  the  clerical  and  magisterial  offices 
and  by  distinguishing  treason  from  blasphemy.  However,  it  is  precisely  on  the  last  point  that  it  struggles  with 
opposing  voices  within  the  evangelical  camp. 
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One  thing  that  hardened  their  position  was  the  1534  uprising  in  Munster  by  people  who 
rejected  the  validity  of  infant  baptism.  The  political  disorder  and  violence  unleashed  by  this 
kind  of  Anabaptism  underscored  Luther  and  Melanchthons  tendency  to  equate  the  practice  of 
rebaptizing  itself  with  seditious  and  godless  behavior.105  Not  to  punish  these  people,  they  argued, 
would  leave  the  land  itself  vulnerable  to  rebellion  and  open  to  Gods  retribution,  an  argument 
already  found  in  Melanchthons  1530  letter  to  Myconius.  In  February  1536,  Melanchthon  wrote 
and  published  Verlegung  etlicher  unchristlicher  Artikel,  welche  die  Widerteuffer furgeben  (. Refutation 
of  Some  Unchristian  Articles  That  the  Anabaptists  Have  Proposed)™  He  did  it  in  part  to  instruct  the 
simple  folk  but  also  to  encourage  governmental  authorities  to  act  against  a sect  that,  he  claimed, 
undermined  public  order,  oaths,  and  marriage.  He  connected  their  claim  of  being  pacifists  to  the 
uprising  in  Munster,  where,  in  his  opinion,  people  also  began  by  renouncing  the  sword  before 
rebelling  against  their  overlords.  He  attributed  the  popularity  of  the  movement  to  the  devil’s 
ability  to  deceive  and  humanity’s  lust  for  novelty.  The  bulk  of  the  tract  examines  five  political 
articles  of  Anabaptists107  and  the  question  of  infant  baptism.108  In  the  concluding  pages,  Mel- 
anchthon again  calls  upon  the  governmental  authorities  to  take  action  against  such  blasphemers 
of  God’s  clear  Word,  especially  given  the  way  they  deceive  people  through  their  fancy  words  and 
the  appearance  of  humble  behavior.109 

At  the  same  time,  the  Augsburg  Confession  itself  was  taking  on  a new  role,  beyond  its  original 
function  as  a confession  of  faith,  to  serve  increasingly  as  a norm  for  teaching  and  theology  in  the 
lands  of  princes  who  had  subscribed  to  it.110  For  example,  in  1537  a host  of  leading  evangelical 
theologians  also  subscribed  to  the  document.* * 111  This  meant  that  the  complex  reasons  for  singling 
out  and  condemning  Anabaptist  teaching  as  a defense  against  the  false  accusations  of  the  Roman 
party  became  obscured  by  the  larger  goal  (shared  by  church  and  government  officials  alike)  of 
establishing  doctrinal  harmony  in  the  developing  territorial  churches.  Luther’s  warning  of  1527 
against  punishing  a person  for  false  belief  was  now  forgotten  or  mitigated  even  by  Luther  him- 
self! Now  the  condemnations  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  far  from  simply  defining  theological 
disputes,  became  the  means  for  enforcing  theological  conformity  and,  thus,  punishing  dissenters. 

In  several  tracts  from  this  period,  Martin  Luther  also  weighed  in.  His  open  letter  against  clan- 
destine preachers,  published  in  1532,  made  such  people  (perhaps  especially  Anabaptists)  liable 
to  civil  punishment,  not  because  of  their  teaching  but  because  they  taught  without  a legitimate 
call.  “Thus,  officials,  judges  and  those  who  govern  should  simply  know  and  be  certain  that  such 
skulkers  must  be  held  under  suspicion  not  only  of  false  teaching  [which  Luther  did  not  regard  as 
a capital  offense  per  se  ] but  also  of  murder  and  rebellion,  because  the  authorities  know  that  such 
people  are  driven  by  the  devil.”112  Even  before  that,  in  an  addendum  to  a letter  from  January/Feb- 
ruary 1531  drafted  by  Melanchthon  and  sent  to  Elector  John  of  Saxony  to  assist  in  negotiations 
with  the  Smalcald  League,  Luther  also  agreed  to  stricter  punishment.113 


105.  From  Luther  we  have,  among  other  things,  two  prefaces  that  appeared  early  in  1535,  one  to  Urbanus 
Rhegius’s  tract  refuting  Munster’s  confession  of  faith  (his  Wider legung  des  Bekenntnisses  der  Miinsterischen 
neuen  Valentinianer  und  Donatisten\  WA  38:  336-40)  and  the  other  to  the  anonymous  Neue  Zeitung  von  den 
Wiedertaufern  zu  Munster  (WA  38:  341-50). 

106.  MSA  1:301-22. 

107.  MSA  1:  307-15:  ban  on  involvement  in  secular  government;  insistence  that  Christians  have  no  other 
authorities  than  servants  of  the  gospel;  ban  on  oaths;  insistence  on  holding  property  in  common;  permission 
to  divorce  an  unbelieving  spouse.  Brenz’s  position  clearly  had  no  impact  on  Melanchthon. 

108.  MSA  1:315-20. 

109.  MSA  1:  320-22. 

110.  See  Robert  Kolb,  Confessing  the  Faith:  Reformers  Define  the  Church , 1530-1580  (St.  Louis:  Concordia,  1991). 

111.  See  BC 2000:  343-44. 

112.  WA  30/3:  520,  8-11  (Ein  BrieffD.  Mart.  Luthers  Von  den  Schleichern  und  Winkelprediger , 1532). 

113.  For  a synopsis  of  the  dating  arguments,  see  MBW  1119  (. Regesten , 2: 18£;  Texte  5:  39-43;  against  WABr 
6:  222-23).  Luther  argued  that  defaming  called  pastors  was  worse  than  cruel  punishment  of  Anabaptists 
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In  1536,  these  developments  culminated  in  an  official  letter  to  Prince  Philip  of  Hesse  (a  sig- 
natory of  the  Augsburg  Confession) — written  joindy  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  signed  also 
by  Bugenhagen  and  Cruciger  and  published  in  August — which  defended  the  use  of  coercion, 
and  especially  capital  punishment,  against  Anabaptists.114  Although  it  was  not  the  only  direction 
Protestant  thought  would  follow,  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  shaped  the  reception  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  its  use  in  that  punishment.115 

Prince  Philip  had  recendy  arrested  a group  of  Anabaptists — including  several  who  had  already 
been  arrested  and  banished  from  Hesse — and  wanted  an  opinion  from  the  theologians  under  what 
circumstances,  if  any,  one  could  use  capital  punishment.  The  response  of  the  Wittenberg  faculty 
showed  by  its  very  convolution  how  difficult  they  perceived  the  problem  to  be.  The  authors  began  by 
distinguishing  the  preaching  office  from  that  of  governing  and  insisted  that  pastors  could  not  wield 
the  sword,  lest  they  fomented  another  Munster.116  Nevertheless,  theologians  also  bore  responsibility 
for  shaping  public  policy.  Second,  they  made  clear  that  their  advice  presupposed  judicial  due  pro- 
cess. The  mere  accusation  of  being  Anabaptist  was  not  a crime,  against  which  one  did  not  need  to 
prove  ones  innocence.  Third,  they  argued  that  the  government  had  authority  to  punish  those  who 
fomented  rebellion.  At  this  point,  the  authors  turned  to  an  examination  of  Anabaptist  doctrine  and 
tried  to  show,  first,  that  their  teaching  about  government,  property  and  marriage  was  ipso  facto  sedi- 
tious.117 Despite  Anabaptist  protests  that  this  was  not  their  intent,  Luther  and  Melanchthon  insisted 
that  the  teaching  itself  proved  the  contrary.  To  be  sure,  the  reformers  included  a proviso  that,  for  any 
teaching  to  rise  to  this  level,  it  must  have  been  shown  to  be  unjust  and  to  undermine  secular  author- 
ity direcdy  and  that  the  governmental  authorities  had  to  determine  how  severely  to  respond  to  such 
a threat.  Upon  this  background,  the  reformers  then  answered  the  objection  (posed  by  Philip  of  Hesse 
and  Brenz’s  memorandum  of  1528)  that  secular  authorities  could  not  rule  the  heart.  They  replied, 
first,  that  they  were  only  discussing  external  unjust  teaching  that  called  into  question  oaths  and  prop- 
erty, things  that  made  up  the  fabric  of  sixteenth-century  society  and  that  they  saw  being  undermined 
in  the  Peasants’  Revolt  and  the  Munster  uprising.  Second,  as  they  had  argued  at  least  since  1530, 
the  reformers  insisted  that  secular  authorities  had  to  guard  against  blasphemy  as  well  as  sedition.118 
They  described — albeit  inaccurately  in  many  instances119 — Anabaptist  teaching  on  infant  baptism, 
original  sin,  the  means  of  grace  and  Christology,  and  insisted  that  these  doctrines  take  God’s  name 
in  vain.  Again,  they  insisted  that  such  an  argument  against  the  Anabaptists  had  to  be  proved  in  each 
instance  through  due  process  and  not  simply  on  the  basis  of  hearsay.  However,  because  Anabaptists 
were  establishing  separate  churches,  they  had  become  guilty  of  crimes  spelled  out  in  imperial  law  and 
thus  were  liable  to  the  death  penalty.  To  answer  the  objection  posed  by  Johannes  Brenz  and  other 
reformers — that  none  of  this  behavior  rose  to  the  level  of  capital  crimes — the  Wittenbergers  argued 
that  for  Christians  both  secular  and  ecclesial  offices  had  to  serve  God’s  glory,  which  meant  specifi- 
cally preventing  blasphemy  and  idolatry.  Because,  in  the  reformers’ view,  Matthew  13:30  (the  parable 


(who  presumably  did  such  things).  Melanchthon  justified  punishment  on  these  grounds:  breaking  the  law 
by  holding  secret  meetings;  teaching  seditious  things  such  as  that  the  magistrates  were  not  Christian;  blas- 
phemous condemnation  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  (ministers  the  authorities  are,  according  to  the  second 
commandment,  supposed  to  protect).  He  went  on  to  argue  (answering  Brenz)  that  this  is  the  reason  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  Donatists  in  Imperial  Law.  Furthermore,  he  distinguished  beginners  from  those  who 
are  hardened  in  their  beliefs  and  counsels  that  punishment  be  milder  for  them.  Texte  5:  42,  71-72:  “All  this 
one  should  make  milder  or  stiffer  according  to  the  circumstances.”  He  also  did  not  think  that  the  fact  that  the 
Anabaptists  went  to  their  deaths  joyfully  should  have  much,  if  any,  impact  on  their  punishment. 

114.  See  n.  105  and  Appendix  A. 

115.  For  this  reason,  an  English  translation  of  that  letter  is  appended  to  this  statement. 

116.  WA  50:  9,21-29. 

117.  Here  their  claims  seem  directed  toward  the  Hutterites. 

118.  WA  50:  11, 26 — 12,  7.  See  James  Estes,  Peace , Order  and  the  Glory  of  God. 

119.  Most  historians  would  argue  that  the  reformers’  knowledge  of  the  mainstream  Anabaptist  groups  was 
extremely  limited.  See,  for  example,  Oyer,  Lutheran  Reformers. 
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of  the  weeds  sown  among  the  wheat)  applied  only  to  the  preaching  office,  governmental  officials  had 
to  protect  their  citizens  from  blasphemy  and  heresy  by  preventing  and  punishing  both. 

On  the  question  of  punishment,  the  authors,  while  acknowledging  that  the  grounds  for  judg- 
ing secular  crimes  were  easier  to  determine,  stressed  the  dangers  of  denying  infant  baptism — a 
practice  that  in  their  opinion  jeopardized  the  infants’  salvation  and  created  two  peoples  (the  bap- 
tized and  unbaptized)  in  a single  jurisdiction.  They  concluded  that  such  teaching,  when  adhered  to 
by  repeat  offenders,  was  worthy  of  capital  punishment.  Although  admonishing  the  magistrates  to 
practice  discernment  by  allowing  people  to  change  their  mind  and  by  meting  out  milder  punish- 
ments for  neophytes,  the  tract  also  counseled  them  to  be  hard  on  those  who  might  be  filled  with 
“Miinsterish” ideas.  Furthermore,  the  reformers  insisted  that  they  themselves  had  to  defend  Gods 
honor  and  to  follow  their  conscience  in  giving  this  instruction  to  would-be  judges.  They  asserted 
that  stiff-necked  people,  blinded  by  the  devil,  only  gave  the  appearance  of  humility.  These  wolves 
in  sheeps’ clothing  were  known  by  their  fruit:  an  unwillingness  to  be  convinced  by  clear  statements 
from  Scripture.  Thus,  the  judge  could  rest  assured  that  the  sect  is  from  the  devil.  This  was  perhaps 
the  most  chilling  conclusion  of  all:  that  a refusal  to  agree  with  the  reformers’ view  of  Scripture  was 
itself  a sign  of  the  devil’s  work  and  grounds  for  severe  punishment. 

The  conclusion  of  the  printed  tract  revealed  why  these  theologians  felt  they  had  to  address  the 
government:  it  was  their  pastoral  duty  to  instruct  all  kinds  of  folks  in  their  daily  callings.120  In  the 
manuscript  version  delivered  to  Philip  of  Hesse  but,  unfortunately,  not  included  in  the  published 
version,  there  was  some  further  appeal  for  fairness  in  these  matters.  In  a handwritten  postscript, 
Luther  somewhat  mitigated  the  force  of  these  arguments  (drafted  by  Melanchthon)  with  these 
words,  “This  is  the  common  rule.  However,  our  gracious  lord  may  also  mete  out  leniency  \Gnade\ 
alongside  punishment  according  to  the  situation  of  each  case.”121  This  slight  appeal  for  flexibility, 
however,  should  not  be  used  to  excuse  the  support  by  Wittenberg’s  theologians  for  capital  punish- 
ment of  Anabaptists  simply  because  the  Anabaptists  held  beliefs  both  contrary  to  Wittenberg’s 
own  teaching  and  condemned  by  imperial  law. 

Lutheran-Anabaptist  Encounters  in  the  1550s 

Formal  encounters  between  Lutherans  and  Anabaptists  were  somewhat  sporadic  in  the  1540s. 
But  two  events  occurring  close  together  in  1557  merit  brief  attention,  not  because  they  introduce 
new  theological  insights  to  Lutheran-Anabaptist  relations,  but  because  they  bear  evidence  to  a 
continuation  of  positions  delineated  in  the  1530s. 

In  August,  1557,  Ottheinrich,  the  Lutheran  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  called  for  a disputation 
between  the  two  groups  to  be  held  at  Pfeddersheim,  just  outside  of  Worms.  Johannes  Brenz — 
joined  by  Jakob  Andreae,  Johannes  Marbach  and  Michael  Diller — represented  the  Lutheran 
position;  Diebold  (Theodore)  Winter,  an  Anabaptist  elder  active  in  the  northern  Alsace  and 
Palatine  region,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Anabaptists.  Based  on  the  minutes  from  the  day-and-a- 
half  exchange,  however,  the  sessions  resulted  in  a rather  perfunctory  restatement  of  five  standard 
charges.  Although  framed  as  a “disputation”  the  protocol  describes  the  procedures  as  a “juridi- 
cal examination”  and  the  frustration  on  the  part  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  regarding  the  out- 
come of  the  exchange  is  palpable.  At  a later  disputation  in  Frankenthal,  organized  in  1571  by  the 
Reformed  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Winter  complained  bitterly  that  the  Anabaptists  at  Pfedder- 
sheim were  never  given  a chance  to  speak  freely  or  to  defend  themselves.122 


120.  The  notion  that  Christian  leaders  had  a duty  to  address  their  own  magistrates  may  serve  to  remind 
Lutherans  that  although  the  reformers  may  well  have  been  completely  wrong  about  their  advice  in  this 
instance,  they  did  preserve  the  notion  that  Christians  in  general  and  pastors  in  particular  (in  their  calling) 
have  a word  to  deliver  to  the  powers  and  principalities  of  this  world,  something  demonstrated  by  the  lives  and 
work  of  people  like  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Desmond  Tutu. 

121.  WA  50:  15,  note  on  1.  4. 

122.  For  a transcription  and  translation  of  the  recorded  proceedings,  see  John  S.  Oyer,  ed.  and  trans.,  “The 
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The  ProzeR  of  1 557 

This  failed  attempt  to  win  over  the  Anabaptists  in  public  exchange  must  have  been  the  context 
for  a subsequent  statement,  issued  two  months  later  by  eight  prominent  Lutheran  theologians  in 
Worms,  under  the  heading  “Thoughts  Regarding  the  Anabaptists:  On  Church  Courts  and  the 
Ensuing  Ecclesial  and  Corporal  Punishment  of  the  Anabaptists.”123  The  document,  immediately 
published  as  a pamphlet  ( Prozefi , wie  es  soil gehalten  werden  mit  den  Wiedertaufern ),  seems  to  rep- 
resent a consensus  regarding  Anabaptist  beliefs  and  policy  for  dealing  with  them  in  Lutheran  ter- 
ritory The  list  of  charges  against  the  Anabaptists  is  familiar,  echoing  the  arguments  Melanchthon 
made  in  1536  that  Anabaptist  teachings  were  to  be  condemned  and  that  civil  authorities  were 
justified  in  executing  dissenters  on  the  grounds  of  blasphemy  as  well  as  sedition.  The  statement 
is  especially  significant  since  it  indirectly  refers  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  [i.e.,  it  mentioned 
symbola  , a term  for  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  that  for  Lutherans  included  the  Augsburg 
Confession],  since  both  Melanchthon  and  Brenz  are  among  the  signatories,124  and  since  it  elicited 
a sharply  critical  response  from  both  the  Swiss  Brethren  and  the  Hutterites. 

The  document  began  by  calling  on  the  church  courts  to  uphold  purity  of  doctrine  (1  Cor 
5:1-3;  Titus  1:13-14)  with  God,  not  humans,  serving  as  the  ultimate  judge  through  the  author- 
ity of  Gods  Word  and  the  confessions  of  the  church.  Because  the  devil  could  often  deceive 
“with  false  piety,  like  an  angel  of  the  light,”  it  was  important  that  the  central  teachings  of  the 
Anabaptists  were  broadly  known  and  carefully  considered,  so  that  all  would  be  persuaded  that 
“the  Anabaptist  sect  is  not  a Christian  church,  but  rather  a seduction  of  the  devil.”  Christian 
preachers  should  instruct  people  in  Anabaptist  teachings  so  that  “god-fearing  people  might  be 
strengthened  against  their  deceit.” 

There  were,  the  document  continued,  two  forms  of  Anabaptist  confusion.  In  the  first  group 
were  Anabaptist  teachings  affecting  temporal  government  that  were  open  lies  and  seditious.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Anabaptists:  (1)  considered  the  magisterial  office  to  be  sinful  and  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge magistrates  as  Christians;  (2)  believed  that  all  Christians  were  obligated  to  hold  their  posses- 
sions in  common;  (3)  held  that  settling  suits  in  courts  is  sinful;  (4)  refused  to  take  oaths;  and  (5) 
encouraged  a convert  to  leave  his  or  her  spouse  for  the  sake  of  faith. 

Other  beliefs  held  by  Anabaptists  were  false,  but  not  direcdy  relevant  to  temporal  order.  Here 
the  statement  listed  the  following  errors:  (1)  the  denial  of  original  sin  since  the  time  of  Christ  s 
passion  and  that  children  born  since  then  were  without  original  sin;  (2)  that  infant  baptism  was 
wrong;  (3)  that  God  was  one  person,  thereby  denying  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit;  (4)  that  God  revealed  himself  without  consideration  of  the  outer  Word,  the 
ministerium  and  the  sacrament;  (5)  that  sacraments  were  only  a sign,  not  an  application  of  grace, 
and  that  the  Lords  Supper  was  only  an  outward  sign  of  their  fraternity;  (6)  that  justification  was 

Pfeddersheim  Disputation,  1557,”  MQR  40  (July  1986),  304-351.  For  Winter’s  complaint,  see  Jesse  Yoder, 
“The  Frankenthal  Debate  with  the  Anabaptists  in  1571:  Purpose,  Procedure,  Participants,”  MQR  36  (Jan. 
1962),  14-35. 

123.  “Bedenken  der  wiederteufer  halber.  Von  kirchgericht  und  volgender  kirchenstraf  und  leiblichen  straf  der 
widerteufer.” — Bossert,  161.  On  the  basis  of  a manuscript  copy  located  in  Berlin,  Bossert’s  date  of  Nov.  5, 
1557  should  be  corrected  to  read  Oct.  16, 1557. — MBW,  no.  8388  (in  Regesten,  vol.  8, 139-40). The  published 
version  of  the  document  appeared  as  Prozejl,  wie  es  soil  gehalten  werden  mit  den  Wiedertaufern  (Worms:  Paul 
&.  Philipp  Kopfel,  1557). 

124.  According  to  Scheible,  the  document  emerged  in  the  aftermath  of  meetings  between  the  evangelicals 
and  representatives  of  the  pope,  which  broke  down  when  the  Gnesio- Lutherans  refused  to  join  forces  with 
Philip  Melanchthon  and  his  supporters.  In  addition  to  Melanchthon,  the  presumed  author  of  the  document, 
other  signers  include  Johannes  Brenz  and  Jakob  Andreae  [one  of  the  authors  of  the  Formula  of  Concord], 
from  Wiirttemberg;  Jakob  Runge  of  Mecklenburg,  Johannes  Marbach  of  Strasbourg,  Johannes  Pistorius,  Sr., 
from  Hesse  (Marburg),  Georg  Karg,  Superintendent  in  Brandenburg- Ansbach,  and  Michael  Diller  then 
professor  in  Heidelberg  and  author  of  the  Palatinate’s  church  order.  These  names  are  added  according  to  a 
report  of  W.  Kohler  on  the  basis  of  a manuscript  he  had  seen. — Bibliographia  Brentiana  (1904),  154f.,  no.  338. 
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effected  by  pious  Anabaptist  works  and  suffering  and  ones  own  fulfillment  of  the  law,  or  by  special 
inner  revelation;  and  7)  the  doctrine  of  eternal  security. 

God-fearing  and  reasonable  people,  the  writers  continued,  should  recognize  that  these 
“gross  errors  are  the  mark  of  the  devil  ...  and  that  the  Anabaptist  sect  is  the  devils  ghost 
from  which  one  should  earnestly  flee.”  Governments  were  responsible  to  order  pastors  and 
administrators  that  they  instruct  common  people  in  the  errors  of  the  Anabaptists  and  tell 
them  to  “flee  from  the  sect  as  from  the  devils  excrement.” “For  Anabaptist  error  in  regards  to 
temporal  government ...  is  sedition  against  God  Himself  and  should  not  be  taken  lightly,  and 
it  should  be  said  to  the  prisoners  that  [authorities]  have  the  right  to  punish  them  with  execu- 
tion because  of  their  sedition.”  Then  followed  instructions  for  church  officials  in  procedures 
for  handling  people  suspected  of  Anabaptism:  apprehension,  questioning,  and  instruction 
(“which  may  take  several  weeks”). 

The  document  then  described  the  “blasphemous  errors”  of  the  Anabaptist — which  were  both 
“horrific  sins”  and  destructive  to  religion  and  good  order — and  outlined  procedures  for  restor- 
ing those  who  confessed  their  sins.  No  one  who  recanted  should  be  executed,  since  this  would 
discourage  the  more  stubborn  of  them  from  confessing  their  errors.  Those  who  did  persist,  how- 
ever, should  be  formally  excommunicated  and  then  given  over  to  the  government  for  corporal 
punishment.  Others  should  be  imprisoned,  for  as  much  as  two  or  three  years,  and  authorities 
should  be  vigilant  to  prevent  all  Anabaptist  gatherings  since  “wherever  they  find  a space,  as  in 
Munster,  there  the  devil  can  be  openly  seen  in  sedition,  immorality,  robbery  and  blasphemy.” 
Authors  of  the  document  apparently  debated  over  the  wording  regarding  the  punishment.  The 
initial  draft  of  the  statement  argued  that  leaders  and  deceivers  who  still  refused  to  recant  “should 
be  judged  and  punished  according  to  the  latest  Imperial  decree  for  sedition  and  blasphemy.”  A 
later  version  replaced  the  word  “blasphemy”  with  the  sentence:  “should  be  judged  and  executed 
with  the  sword  for  sedition.” 

Anticipating  the  argument  that  no  one  should  be  killed  on  account  of  their  faith,  the  theolo- 
gians responded  that  governments  were  clearly  commanded  by  scripture  to  punish  the  seditious. 
Moreover, 

God  has  clearly  and  explicitly  commanded  temporal  government  that  they  should  punish  blasphem- 
ers in  their  own  territory.  Thus  it  is  written  in  Leviticus  24  that  whoever  speaks  blasphemy  should 
be  put  to  death,  and  this  law  is  binding  not  only  for  Israel,  but  is  a natural  law  that  constrains  all 
governments  in  their  order — kings,  princes,  judges,  etc.  For  the  temporal  government  should  not 
only  defend  the  bodies  of  their  subjects,  like  a shepherd  watches  over  oxen  or  sheep,  but  should  also 
maintain  outward  discipline,  and  governments  should  bring  order  to  the  honor  of  God,  they  should 
punish  and  do  away  with  public  idolatry  and  blasphemy. 

Wise  authorities  should  resist  Anabaptist  blasphemy  with  “a  correct  understanding  of  their  office 
and  take  heed  that  this  is  Gods  work  and  that  they  are  struggling  not  merely  against  human  wan- 
tonness [ Mutwill ] but  against  the  devil  ...” 

The  theologians  then  returned  to  the  role  of  government  in  ensuring  the  purity  and  unity  of 
Christian  doctrine.  Rulers  needed  to  recognize,  they  argued,  that  when  there  was  public  idolatry 
in  their  lands  and  people  were  running  to  the  Anabaptists,  they  themselves  were  to  blame  for  this 
misery.  “For  the  government  should  plant  correct  teaching  in  their  churches  and  do  away  with 
idolatry.”  They  needed  to  ensure  that  people  were  being  instructed  in  the  faith,  “for  all  govern- 
ments owe  this  service  to  God.”  The  well-being  of  the  church  and  the  prevention  of  divisions 
clearly  fell  within  the  responsibilities  of  a godly  magistrate. 

On  June  25,  1558  Duke  Christoph  issued  a mandate  against  “the  Anabaptists,  sacramentar- 
ians,  Schwenckfelders  and  anyone  else  like  them.”  The  charges  against  them  picked  up  on  most 
of  the  items  listed  in  the  Prozefi , with  additional  emphasis  on  the  Anabaptist  teachings  against 
the  sacraments.  The  mandate  even  cited  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  a standard  for  determining 
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heresy  and  threatened  anyone  teaching,  associating  with  or  offering  aid  to  those  who  teach  these 
things  with  corporal  punishment  (“which  has  been  established  in  numerous  Imperial  decrees”), 
banishment  from  the  territory,  and  the  confiscation  of  land  and  possessions.125 

Anabaptist  Reactions 

In  1557  Swiss  Brethren  leaders  reportedly  wrote  a letter  to  Menno  Simons  expressing  concern 
about  the  decree  and  their  intent  to  write  a refutation.126  The  text,  however,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed, 
has  since  disappeared.  At  about  the  same  time,  Hans  Biichel,  a Swiss  Brethren  preacher,  composed 
a hymn  of  20  stanzas  intended  to  challenge  the  arguments  of  the  Prozejl  and  to  comfort  those  who 
expressed  fear  of  renewed  persecution.127  Biichels  hymn — “A  New  Christian  Song  about  the  pres- 
ent fearful  last  time,  in  which  so  many  and  various  factions,  sects  and  false  prophets  arise,  together 
with  bloodthirsty  tyrants” — is  a distillation  of  several  typical  mid-century  Swiss  Brethren  theo- 
logical and  ethical  themes.  In  it,  Biichel  lamented  the  religious  chaos  and  disorder  of  the  day,  sug- 
gesting that  part  of  the  problem  is  that  “kings,  prince  and  lords  / now  wield  the  spiritual  sword.” 
Stanzas  7-9  referred  explicitly  to  the  Prozejl  of  1557.  “Papists,  sects  and  godless  mobs,”  he  wrote, 

have  resolved  with  one  accord  / to  crucify  the  godly  man  / according  to  that  which  I have  read  / An 
edict  went  out  at  Worms  / where  there  were  gathered  / as  man  counts  the  seventh  and  fiftieth  year 
/ high  priests  and  religious  authorities  / whose  final  decision  was  / that  whoever  teaches  anything 
against  them  / him  shall  men  judge  with  the  sword  / his  blood  man  shall  spill;  / also  those  who  will 
not  go  to  their  church  / these  shall  man  take  prisoner  / and  lock  them  up  as  mad.  / Torture  him  three 
or  four  times  a year/  while  in  prison  until  he  swears  an  oath  / to  believe  what  they  want  him  to.  / Is 
this  not  tyranny  / that  one  is  to  confess  / that  the  Truth  is  a lie?  / But  who  has  ever  heard  the  like  / 
that  with  the  sword  Christians  shall  be  / converted  into  God’s  kingdom  / as  is  now  undertaken  by  the 
learned  one?  / You  children  of  God,  take  heed  / Let  not  the  world  hinder  you,  / God  will  break  and 
recompense  / pride  and  high  mindedness  / Unto  the  authorities  yield  you  / body  and  possessions.  / 

Let  yourself  be  shamed  and  ridiculed  now,  / as  they  also  did  to  the  Lord.128 

The  rest  of  the  hymn,  drawing  frequently  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  developed  a strong  argument  for 
loving  the  enemy,  patience  in  the  face  of  adversity,  and  the  promise  of  eternal  reward  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  suffer  as  Christ  suffered.  Preserved  in  the  Ausbund , the  hymn  continues  to  be 
sung  by  the  Amish  today. 

The  longest  and  most  forceful  response  to  the  Prozejl,  however,  came  from  the  Hutterites, 
whose  missionaries  had  long  been  active  in  the  Wiirttemberg  territories  and  who  felt  especially 
threatened.  Composed  by  Leonhard  Dax,  a former  Catholic  priest,  the  work  appeared  around 
1561  under  the  title  “Handbook  Countering  the  ‘Proceedings.’  Issued  in  1557  at  Worms  on  the 
Rhine  Against  the  Brethren  who  are  Called  Hutterites,  and  Signed  by  Philip  Melanchthon  and 
Johannes  Brenz,  Among  Others  from  their  Midst.”129  The  booklet,  extending  to  150  folio  pages, 


125.  Gustav  Bossert,  ed.  Herzogtum  Wurttemberg,  Quellen  und  Forschungen  zur  Reformationsgeschichte, 
13,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der  Wiedertaufer,  1 (Leipzig  : M.  Heinsius  Nachfolger  Eger  8c  Sievers,  1930), 
168-171.  On  p.  171  it  reads:  “und  sonsten  unserer  fernern  ernstlichen  ungnad  und  straf,  wolche  auch  nach 
gelegentheit  unnachlefilichen  gegen  solchen  ubertretern,  widerspenstigen  und  ungehorsamen  als  abgeschnit- 
tenen  glidern  der  christlichen  gemeind.” 

126.  Gross,  Golden  Years,  90;  ME  4:643. 

127.  Songs  of  the  Ausbund  (Millersburg,  OH:  Ohio  Amish  Library,  1998),  83-92.  This  is  hymn  #46. 

128.  Ibid.,  86-87. 

129.  “Handbiechl  wider  den  process  der  zu  Worms  am  Rein  wider  die  Briider,  so  man  die  Hutterischen 
nennt,  ausgegangen  ist,  welches  war  im  1557  jar  dessen  sich  dann  Philippus  Melanchton  und  Johannes 
Barenthius  selbst  andre  mehr  aus  ihren  mittel  unterschrieben  haben.” — Cod.  EAH-155,fol.  1-151,  Archives 
of  the  Hutterian  Brethren/Bruderhof,  Rifton,  NY.  See  also  Robert  Friedmann,  Die  Schriften  der  Huterischen 
Taufergemeinschaften:  Gesamtkatalog  ihrer  Manuskriptbucher ; ihrer  Schreiber  und  ihrer  Literatur, ; 1529-1667, 
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was  never  published  but  it  circulated  in  various  manuscript  copies  through  the  Hutterite  com- 
munities, several  of  which  are  still  extant. 

Dax  divided  his  response  into  twelve  “books”  or  sections,  each  of  which  attempted  to  refute 
a particular  charge.  The  heart  of  his  argument  can  be  summarized  in  three  main  points:  (1)  the 
Lutherans  are  misinformed  about  what  it  is  that  Anabaptists,  specifically  Hutterites,  actually 
teach;  (2)  Lutherans  have  misinterpreted  Scripture,  especially  the  role  and  teachings  of  Jesus;  and 
(3)  if  governments  really  want  to  be  Christian,  they  should  follow  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  which 
means,  among  other  things,  that  they  should  not  use  the  sword  against  other  Christians  (here  he 
responded  specifically  to  the  reference  from  Lev  24:16  that  governments  should  execute  blas- 
phemers by  referring  to  the  new  precept  of  Christ  for  dealing  with  sinners  as  described  in  Matt 
18:15-20  and  I Tim  6:5).  True  messengers  of  God  use  only  the  sword  of  the  spirit. 

Several  later  Lutheran  conferences,  including  a week-long  gathering  at  Stuttgart  at  the  turn 
of  the  year  1570-1571  and  a document  published  in  1584,  drew  heavily  on  the  Prozefi  Moreover, 
one  of  the  signers,  Jakob  Andreae,  was  among  the  authors  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  the  twelfth 
article  of  which  attacked  positions  labeled  Anabaptist,  including  some  found  in  the  Prozefi.  None- 
theless, the  record  suggests  that  the  magistrates  themselves  refused  to  heed  these  1557  recom- 
mendations by  Lutheran  theologians  for  capital  punishment.  Many  Anabaptists  were  captured 
and  imprisoned  in  Lutheran  territories  after  1557,  but  those  arrests  resulted  in  few  executions, 
and  indeed  Anabaptists  in  Lutheran  lands  during  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  received 
notably  lighter  sentences  than  they  did  in  Roman  Catholic  territories. 

The  condemnation  of  those  who  held  different  theological  positions  from  Lutherans  took  a 
surprisingly  more  irenic  turn  in  The  Book  of  Concord  and  the  Formula  of  Concord  contained  therein. 
For  one  thing,  in  the  preface  the  signatories  (princes  and  cities),  at  the  urging  of  Pomeranian  theo- 
logians, excluded  from  condemnation  French  and  English  Protestants  and  their  churches.130  For 
another,  the  authors  of  the  Formula  steadfastly  refused  to  name  names  in  their  condemnations, 
despite  objections  lodged  by  the  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Helmstedt.  Moreover, 
the  twelfth  article  of  the  Formula — where,  among  other  kinds,  Anabaptist  errors  were  rejected — 
mentions  no  names.  Indeed,  the  reason  for  including  this  article  was,  in  the  words  of  the  Epitome, 
“so  that  such  heretical  groups  and  sects  may  not  tacitly  be  associated  with  [the  Lutherans].”131 
Even  when  the  authors  of  the  Formula  state  that  certain  teachings  of  the  Anabaptists  are  “not  to 
be  tolerated  or  permitted  in  the  church,  or  in  public  affairs,  or  in  domestic  life,”132  they  were  not 
addressing  the  teachers  but  rather  the  assumed  ramifications  of  the  teachings. 

Summary 

By  placing  the  Augsburg  Confession  within  its  historical  context,  several  important  aspects  of 
its  condemnations  of  Anabaptists  become  clear.  First,  although  the  condemnations  themselves 
may  seem  to  reflect  theological  differences  and  not  political  consequences,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  from  the  very  beginning  the  condemnations  of  Anabaptists  were  framed  in  the  midst  of 
political  struggle  and,  from  their  very  inception,  entailed  severe  consequences  for  those  labeled 
Anabaptists.  To  be  sure,  initial  Lutheran  responses  to  what  they  regarded  as  rebaptisms  were 
framed  as  theological  debates.  However,  they  very  quickly  took  note  of  the  imperial  condem- 
nations and  began  to  discuss  matters  of  punishment,  first  for  what  the  reformers  perceived  as 
political  crimes  (sedition)  but  then  for  blasphemy  as  well.  At  the  same  time,  however,  debates 


(Wien:  Kommissionsverlag  der  Osterreichischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien,  1965),  80,  144; 
ME  2:645-646. 

130.  The  Book  of  Concord,  Preface,  20,  in  BC  2000 : 12-3. 

131.  The  Epitome  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  XII.2,  BC  2000 : 520.  The  Solid  Declaration,  XII. 1-8  (BC 
2000:  656),  gave  an  even  fuller  explanation,  stating  that  opponents,  “have  baited  our  churches  and  their 
teachers.” 

132.  The  Solid  Declaration,  XII. 9,  in  BC  2000:  657. 
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in  Nuremberg,  the  published  opinion  of  Johannes  Brenz  and  the  behavior  of  George  of  Bran- 
denburg-Ansbach  and  Philip  of  Hesse,  provide  an  important  minority  voice  among  the  signers 
and  drafters  of  the  Augsburg  Confession — people  who  did  not  believe  that  purely  religious 
crimes  merited  capital  punishment.  Yet,  however  important  these  voices  may  have  been,  the 
fact  that  by  the  mid-l530s  both  Luther  and  Melanchthon  had  come  out  clearly  in  favor  of 
capital  punishment  for  not  only  sedition  but  also,  in  certain  cases,  blasphemy,  means  that  the 
condemnations  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  when  coupled  with  the  princely  signers’  own  view 
of  their  custody  over  political  matters  expressed  in  that  Confession,  had  severe  consequences 
for  Anabaptists — not  only  for  those  who  were  executed  but  also  for  those  whose  faith  and  lives 
were  tested  under  such  threats.  The  reference  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  1557  Prozeji 
underscores  this  point.  Although  the  Formula  of  Concord  disassociated  teachers  and  churches 
from  their  teaching,  the  experience  of  Anabaptists  in  Lutheran  lands  and  the  support  of  capital 
punishment  for  false  teaching  by  the  reformers  cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  the  common  telling  of 
the  history  of  Lutherans  and  Mennonites,  these  results  must  be  acknowledged  and  dealt  with  in 
the  present.  For  Mennonites,  the  history  of  persecution  has  always  remained  an  integral  part  of 
their  identity;  for  Lutherans  it  is  essential  to  rediscover  the  history  of  their  complicity  in  such 
persecution  in  order  to  face  it  honestly  today. 

3.  Considering  the  Condemnations  Today 

Introductory  Comments 

The  national  Lutheran-Mennonite  dialogues  in  France  (1981-1984),  Germany  (1989-1992),  and 
the  US  (2002-2004)  along  with  the  international  study  group  (2005-2008)  all  had  the  task  of 
clarifying  how  the  statements  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  that  explicitly  or  implicidy  mention 
Anabaptists  and  their  doctrines  relate  to  the  teachings  of  present-day  Mennonite  World  Con- 
ference (MWC)  member  churches.  These  dialogues  are  important  for  the  relationship  between 
Mennonites  and  Lutherans  today  since,  on  the  one  hand,  Mennonites  refer  to  Anabaptists  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  their  forebears  who  continue  to  offer  spiritual  inspiration  and  theological 
orientation  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Lutherans  are  still  committed  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
Indeed,  the  Constitution  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  (LWF)  states:  “It  [the  LWF]  sees  in 
the  three  Ecumenical  Creeds  and  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially  in  the 
unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Small  Catechism  of  Martin  Luther,  a pure  exposition  of 
the  Word  of  God”  (Article  II). 

These  national  dialogues  have  made  it  clear  that  the  task  requires  both  historical  investigation 
and  systematic  reflection.  The  meaning  of  the  relevant  articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  as 
well  as  the  Anabaptist  teachings  of  the  sixteenth  century  must  be  determined  in  their  historical 
context.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  centuries,  Lutherans  and  Mennonites  have  devel- 
oped an  extensive  history  within  the  changing  context  of  their  churches,  societies  and  states.  Thus, 
the  present-day  relation  of  Lutherans  and  Mennonites — both  to  their  own  doctrines  and  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  other  church — are  different  in  some  degree  today  than  they  were  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Such  changes  need  to  be  described  historically  and  evaluated  systematically. 

This  task  has  two  dimensions  or  levels.  The  first  deals  with  identifying  the  precise  content  of 
Anabaptist  doctrine  and  practices  that  seem  to  be  in  tension  or  even  in  conflict  with  Lutheran 
understandings,  either  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  today.  The  second  level  inquires  into  the  relation 
between  these  conflicting  doctrines  or  practices  and  the  divisions  separating  our  church  bodies. 
Since  the  Augsburg  Confession  uses  the  word  “condemnation”  in  relation  to  Anabaptists  and  their 
doctrines,  we  need  to  ask  how  deep  the  disagreements  actually  are  and  how  much  they  affect  on- 
going relations  between  the  two  churches.133 


133.  The  Formula  of  Concord  only  “rejectfs]  and  condemn[s]  the  Anabaptists’ erroneous,  heretical  teaching” 
(Art.  XII). 
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Serious  theological  disagreement  at  the  first  level  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  beliefs  or 
practices  in  question  must  be  “condemned.”  To  be  sure,  the  use  of  condemnations  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  in  Galatians  1:8-9  states  that  “if  anyone  proclaims  a gospel  that 
is  contrary  to  what  you  received,  let  that  one  be  accursed.”  The  later  tradition  of  the  church  fre- 
quently appealed  to  these  two  verses  of  Paul  to  reject  all  manner  of  heretical  doctrines  from  the 
orthodox  understanding  of  Christian  faith,  and  quite  often  also  to  exclude  the  people  holding 
these  positions  from  the  Christian  community.  Sometimes  this  happened  through  a formal  pro- 
cess of  excommunication,  at  times  through  the  ban  and  shunning,  and  at  other  times  by  making 
them  liable  to  judicial  process  including  capital  punishment. 

The  problem  Lutherans  and  Mennonites  face,  however,  is  more  complicated  than  simply  iden- 
tifying a contradiction  between  true  and  false  gospel.  When  members  of  one  Christian  church 
study  the  doctrines,  life  and  order  of  another  church  they  often  realize  that  they  have  much  in 
common  with  the  members  of  the  other  church.  These  commonalities  include  elements  that  cre- 
ate, sustain  and  serve  a shared,  saving  faith  in  the  Triune  God  and  that  ground  the  Christian  life 
and  the  life  of  the  church  in  continuity  with  the  Apostles.  At  the  same  time,  each  group  also 
recognizes  doctrines  and  practices  in  the  other  church  that,  according  to  its  understanding,  may 
be  in  tension  with  or  even  contradict  what  both  churches  share.  In  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  two 
churches,  these  conflicts  may  even  weaken,  damage  or  destroy  the  sound  elements  foundational 
for  Christian  faith  that  both  churches  have  in  common.  Thus,  the  first  church  cannot  simply  say 
that  there  is  no  Christian  faith  or  true  community  in  the  other  church.  To  the  contrary,  it  explicitly 
acknowledges  elements  present  in  the  other  church  that  create  and  sustain,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Christian  faith  and  the  church.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  also  recognizes  other 
doctrinal  elements  and  practices  that  seem  to  be  in  conflict  with  those  shared  elements.  The  situ- 
ation is  the  same,  of  course,  for  how  the  second  church  views  the  first. 

Since  Christian  doctrine  is  not  only  the  sum  total  of  discrete  elements  but  a structured  whole, 
in  which  each  element  has  its  specific  place,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  describe  the  precise  char- 
acter of  the  differences  in  specific  doctrines  and  practices.  The  structure  of  one  church’s  doctrine  as 
a whole  is  different  from  the  structure  of  another  church’s  doctrine,  so  that  individual  elements — 
for  example,  baptism — may  claim  a different  status  and  significance  in  their  respective  teachings. 
Therefore,  it  is  a complex  task  for  both  churches  to  identify  how  deeply  what  they  have  in  common 
is  affected  by  those  differences.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  two  churches  in  dialogue  will  approach 
these  questions  in  different  ways. 

Condemnations  That  No  Longer  Apply 

Before  attempting  to  analyze  the  content  of  the  doctrinal  conflicts  between  Lutherans  and 
Mennonites,  it  is  important  to  identify  several  condemnations  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  that 
never  applied  to  Anabaptist  doctrines.  Historical  research  has  demonstrated  a broad  diversity  of 
Christian  communities  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  contemporaries  labeled  “Anabaptist. ’’Thus, 
what  might  have  been  true  of  one  group  was  not  the  case  with  others.  Even  when  Lutheran 
theologians  had  direct  contact  with  Anabaptists  through  their  writings  or  through  judicial 
interrogations  their  texts  often  demonstrate  that  they  actually  had  very  limited  knowledge  of 
Anabaptism.  It  is  also  clear  that  Lutheran  reformers  may  have  had  broader  concerns  in  mind 
in  their  condemnations  of  the  Anabaptists:  since  they  themselves  were  accused  by  Catholic 
authorities  of  being  “Anabaptists”  (a  capital  offense),  Lutherans  may  have  sought  to  prove  their 
orthodoxy  by  explicitly  rejecting  any  doctrine  that  might  be  attributed  to  Anabaptists. 

The  national  dialogues  and  the  international  study  commission  all  agree  that  at  least  three 
condemnations  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  mentioning  “Anabaptists”  are  in  fact — to  use  the 
words  of  the  2004  dialogue  report  from  the  USA — “based  on  erroneous  judgments  about 
what  sixteenth-century  Anabaptists  believed  and  practiced.”  These  are  found  in  Articles  V, 
XII  and  XVII. 
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1.  Article  V states:  “Condemned  are  the  Anabaptists  and  others  who  teach  that  we  obtain  the 
Holy  Spirit  without  the  external  word  of  the  gospel  through  our  own  preparation,  thoughts,  and 
works.”134  Although  so-called  Spiritualists  like  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  and  Sebastian  Franck  may 
have  held  this  opinion,  the  Anabaptists  themselves  did  not.135  Nor  does  the  condemnation  in 
Article  V apply  to  Mennonites  today.  In  the  national  dialogues,  Mennonites  and  Lutherans  joindy 
affirmed  the  significance  of  Scripture  and  the  external  word  of  the  gospel.  Moreover,  on  the  related 
question  of  justification  by  human  actions  apart  from  Gods  mercy  in  Christ,  the  German  national 
dialogue  expressed  the  convergence  among  Lutherans  and  Mennonites  with  particular  clarity: 

Mennonites  and  Lutherans  are  united  in  the  Reformations  stress  on  the  Pauline  insight  regarding  the 
justification  of  the  sinner  by  grace  through  faith  alone.  Thereby  they  not  only  understand  justification 
in  the  sense  of  God’s  judgment  that  declares  the  person  righteous  and  that  is  received  in  trusting  God 
but  also  connect  Gods  justifying  action  to  the  process  of  human  renewal.  Justification  is  always  also  a 
making  righteous’ that  frees  a person  to  behave  jusdy,  to  struggle  against  sin  and  to  use  this  world  s jus- 
tice properly.  Mennonites  and  Lutherans  together  stress  that  the  human  being’s  standing  before  God 
remains  always  completely  reliant  on  the  gift  of  forgiveness  and  salvation.  Justification,  understood  as 
the  declaration  of  the  sinner  as  free  and  accepted  [by  God],  always  stands  in  very  close  connection  with 
the  sanctification  and  renewal  of  the  human  beings,  which  enable  them  to  follow  after  Jesus  Christ.136 

2.  Article  XII  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  declares:  “They  [the  churches  among  us]  condemn 
both  the  Anabaptists,  who  deny  that  those  who  have  once  been  justified  can  lose  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  also  those  who  contend  that  some  may  attain  such  perfection  in  this  fife  that  they  cannot 
sin.”137  With  the  possible  exception  of  Melchior  Hofmann,  most  Anabaptists  did  not  hold  this 
understanding.  Although  the  strong  Anabaptist  emphasis  on  themes  like  sanctification,  “yielding 
to  Christ,”  or  “participating  in  Christ”  may  have  opened  them  to  charges  of  perfectionism,  the 
fact  that  they  were  so  attentive  to  the  exercise  of  church  discipline  makes  it  clear  that  Anabaptist 
Christians  continued  to  struggle  with  the  reality  of  sin.  No  contemporary  Mennonite  confession 
of  faith  would  endorse  a doctrine  of  perfectionism. 

3.  Article  XVTI  claims:  “They  condemn  the  Anabaptists  who  think  that  there  will  be  an  end 
to  the  punishments  of  condemned  human  beings  and  devils.”138  Again,  the  teachings  of  several 
isolated  Anabaptist  writers  like  Hans  Denck  (d.  1527)  and  Clemens  Ziegler  (d.  ca.  1553)  may  be 
interpreted  as  advocating  a theory  of  the  “restoration  of  all  things”  [apokatastasis  panton\ , first  pro- 
posed by  Origen.  But  this  was  never  a doctrine  held  generally  by  Anabaptists,  nor  is  it  advocated 
by  Mennonites  today. 

4.  Anabaptists  may  also  be  among  those  referred  to  in  Articles  VIII  and  XXVII  by  the  term 
“others.”  Article  VTII,  for  example,  says:  “They  condemn  the  Donatists  and  others  like  them  who 

134.  BC  2000:  40;  German  text. 

135.  But  see  n.  95  above.  Melanchthon’s  reference  to  the  “Anabaptists  and  others'  probably  was  an  effort  to 
refute  Johannes  Eck’s  accusation  that  the  reformers  were  Anabaptists,  by  turning  the  argument  back  against 
those  scholastic  theologians  who  advanced  the  idea  of  a “pact  of  God”  [pactum  Dei]  according  to  which  God 
will  not  refuse  to  give  his  grace  to  those  who  perform  what  is  in  their  power,  namely  an  act  of  love  of  God 
above  all.  In  this  respect,  some  scholastic  theologians  claimed,  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  obtained  by  one’s  own 
preparation.  This  train  of  thought  becomes  crucial  to  the  arguments  in  the  Apology  II,  7-10  (BC  2000: 113- 
14)  and  IV.  9-11  (BC  2000: 121-22). 

136.  “Gemeinsame  Erklarung  der  lutherisch-mennonitschen  Gesprachskommission  zum  Abschluss  der 
Gesprache  zwischen  Vertretern  der  Vereinigten  Evangelisch-Lutherischen  Kirche  Deutschlands  (VELKD) 
und  der  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  Mennonitischer  Gemeinden  in  Deutschland  (AMG)  von  September  1989 
bis  Dezember  1992,”  in  Heilung  der  Erinnerungen — befreit  zur  gemeinsamen  Zukunft , ed.  Fernando  Enns 
(Frankfurt:  Lembeck,  2008),  160. 

137.  BC  2000:  45;  Latin  Text.  The  German  text  has  only  the  first  part  of  this  twofold  condemnation,  without 
mentioning  the  Anabaptists. 

138.  BC  2000:  51,  Latin  Text. 
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have  denied  that  the  ministry  of  evil  people  may  be  used  in  the  church  and  who  have  thought  that 
the  ministry  of  evil  people  is  useless  and  ineffective.”139  But  even  though  Martin  Luther  elsewhere 
lumps  Anabaptists  and  Donatists  together,140  the  concern  here  regarding  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ments consecrated  by  evil  ministers  (as  in  Donatism)  is  quite  different  from  the  Anabaptist  claim 
that  human  beings  should  only  be  baptized  upon  their  confession  of  faith. 

Article  XXVII  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  declares:  “ Others  err  still  more,  for  they  judge  that 
all  magistracy  and  all  civil  offices  are  unworthy  of  Christians  and  in  conflict  with  an  Evangeli- 
cal counsel.”141  This  problem  belongs  more  properly  to  Article  XVI  (“On  Civil  Authority”)  and 
will  be  addressed  in  that  context.  In  any  case,  Article  XXVII  is  focused  chiefly  on  late-medieval 
monasticism. 

Present  Doctrinal  Disagreements 

In  contrast  to  these  articles,  substantial  doctrinal  differences  do  seem  to  exist  between  Lutherans 
and  Anabaptist-Mennonites  in  our  understanding  of  baptism  (Article  IX  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession) and  in  the  relation  of  Christians  to  the  political  and  social  community  (Article  XVI  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession).  The  American  and  French  reports  state  this  clearly  and  suggest  that 
further  dialogue  is  needed  in  these  specific  areas.  The  German  report,  by  contrast,  goes  further  and 
states  that  Articles  IX  and  XVI  do  not  apply  to  Mennonites. 

Given  these  varied  conclusions  from  the  national  dialogues,  the  LWF-MWC  international 
study  commission  pursued  Articles  IX  and  XVI  anew.  In  addressing  the  two  articles  here,  we 
cannot  simply  ask  whether  the  condemnations  of  Articles  IX  and  XVI  applied  to  Anabaptists  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  even  though  the  answer  to  this  question  is  one  important  element  of  our 
task.  Rather,  the  question  must  also  include  whether  the  statements  of  the  two  articles  are  actually 
applicable  to  present-day  Mennonite  understandings.  In  answering  the  latter  question,  it  will  not 
be  enough  for  Lutherans  simply  to  repeat  the  two  articles  from  the  Augsburg  Confession;  nor  can 
Mennonites  simply  cite  statements  from  their  spiritual  forebears  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Instead, 
both  will  need  to  consider  their  experiences  over  the  past  five  centuries  and  take  seriously  the  deep 
changes  in  church,  state,  and  society  that  have  occurred  since  then. 

Christians  and  Civil  Authority 

Article  XVI  states:  “Concerning  civic  affairs  they  [i.e.,  Lutherans]  teach  that  lawful  civil  ordi- 
nances are  good  works  of  God  and  that  Christians  are  permitted  to  hold  civil  office,  to  work  in 
law  courts,  to  decide  matters  by  imperial  and  other  existing  laws,  to  impose  just  punishments, 
to  wage  just  war,  to  serve  as  soldiers,  to  make  legal  contracts,  to  hold  property,  to  take  an  oath 
when  required  by  magistrates,  to  take  a wife,  to  be  given  in  marriage.  They  condemn  the  Ana- 
baptists who  prohibit  Christians  from  assuming  such  civil  responsibilities.”142  The  article  offers 
a list  of  teachings  that  the  reformers  accuse  the  Anabaptists  of  rejecting  or  denying.  Here  again, 
not  all  of  the  accusations  applied  to  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Only  a few  fringe 
Anabaptists,  for  example,  rejected  marriage.  Most  Anabaptists — along  with  the  Mennonites 
today — emphasized  the  principle  of  mutual  aid  and  the  sharing  of  resources  within  the  com- 
munity, though  they  did  not  fully  reject  private  property.  One  particular  Anabaptist  group,  the 
Hutterites,  did  practice  community  of  goods  and  continues  to  do  so  today  in  some  400  com- 
munities in  the  US  and  Canada. 

In  the  light  of  the  national  and  international  discussions,  the  most  relevant  issue  was  whether 
or  not  Christians  could  hold  certain  offices  “without  sin,”  as  it  is  worded  in  the  German  text.143 


139.  BC 2000:  43.  Emphasis  added. 

140.  See,  for  example,  his  Confession  concerning  Christ's  Supper , 1528  (LW  37:366). 

141.  BC  2000 : 91.  Emphasis  added. 

142.  BC  2000:  49;  Latin  Text. 

143.  BC 2000:  48. 
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The  point  here  is  not  that  Christians  will  never  be  free  from  sin  in  the  daily  exercise  of  such  offices 
but  that  participating  in  an  office  is  not  in  itself  a sin — so  that  an  office  bearer  does  not  sin  simply 
by  virtue  of  carrying  out  the  tasks  associated  with  the  office.  The  article  notes  five  main  areas  of 
concern:  (a)  administrative  offices  of  magistrates  and  princes;  (b)  juridical  tasks,  including  pass- 
ing death  sentences;  (c)  execution  of  punishment;  (d)  participation  in  wars;  and  (e)  taking  oaths. 
On  all  of  these  points,  both  sixteenth  century  Anabaptists  and  contemporary  Mennonites  would 
likely  advocate  teachings  and  practices  that  this  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  rejects. 

One  step  toward  resolution,  particularly  on  the  question  of  taking  oaths,  is  to  recognize  the 
significant  political  and  cultural  differences  between  the  sixteenth  century  and  contemporary  soci- 
ety. Promissory  and  assertory  oaths  were  ubiquitous  in  sixteenth-century  Europe — they  were  the 
“glue”  that  held  society  together.  Indeed,  someone  who  refused  to  swear  an  oath  seemed  to  under- 
mine the  very  foundation  of  political  authority  and  communal  life.  This  is  very  different,  however, 
in  modern  secular  states.  Today  many  states  in  the  developed  West  and  elsewhere  guarantee  both 
the  freedom  of  religion  and  the  freedom  of  conscience,  and  have  provided  their  citizens  with 
alternatives  for  swearing  oaths.  Moreover,  even  someone  who  has  sworn  to  respect  and  obey  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  a state  can  still  appeal  to  the  freedom  of  conscience  if  a conflict  should 
arise,  and  act  according  to  the  principle  of  Acts  5:29  that  Christians  must  ultimately  ‘obey  God 
rather  than  humans.”These  changes  in  political  philosophy  in  the  modern  West  and  elsewhere  do 
not  resolve  all  the  theological  problems  related  to  swearing  oaths,  but  the  refusal  to  swear  oaths  is 
far  less  significant  today  and  poses  none  of  the  same  threats  to  the  foundations  of  the  state  as  it 
seemed  to  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Other  issues  raised  by  Article  XVT,  however,  are  less  easily  resolved.  On  the  general  question  of 
the  Christian  understanding  of  civil  authority,  both  Anabaptists  and  Lutherans  shared  the  chal- 
lenge of  how  to  interpret  Christs  commandment  to  nonresistant  love  (e.g.,  “But  I say  to  you:  Do 
not  resist  an  evildoer”  [Matt  5:39])  in  light  of  Pauls  apparent  affirmation  of  the  temporal  sword  of 
government  (“For  it  [the  governing  authority]  is  God’s  servant  for  your  good.  But  if  you  do  what 
is  wrong,  you  should  be  afraid,  for  the  authority  does  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain”  [Rom.  13:4]).  In 
interpreting  these  texts,  Anabaptists  and  Lutherans  draw  quite  different  distinctions  and  come  to 
quite  different  conclusions. 

In  an  early  summary  of  Anabaptist  shared  convictions  called  “The  Brotherly  Union  of  1527” 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  “The  Schleitheim  Confession”),  Anabaptists  in  the  Swiss  and  South 
German  regions  summarized  their  understandings  of  civil  government  in  the  following  words: 

The  sword  is  an  ordering  of  God  outside  the  perfection  of  Christ.  It  punishes  and  kills  the  wicked, 
and  guards  and  protects  the  good.  In  the  law,  the  sword  is  established  over  the  wicked  for  punishment 
and  for  death. . . . But  within  the  perfection  of  Christ  only  the  ban  is  used  for  the  admonition  and 
exclusion  of  the  one  who  has  sinned,  without  the  death  of  the  flesh. 

Drawing  heavily  on  the  teachings  and  example  of  Christ,  Article  6 of  “The  Brotherly  Union” 
went  on  to  reject:  the  Christians  use  of  the  sword  (“Christ  teaches  and  commands  us  to  learn  from 
Him,  for  He  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart”);  Christians  serving  as  judges  (“Christ  did  not  wish  to 
decide  or  pass  judgment  between  brother  and  brother  ....  So  should  we  also  do”);  and  Christians 
acting  as  magistrates  (“Christ  was  to  be  made  king,  but  He  fled  and  did  not  discern  the  ordinance 
of  His  Father.  Thus  we  should  also  do  as  He  did”).  For  the  Anabaptists,  the  contrast  between  the 
fallen  world  and  the  gathered  community  of  Christian  believers  hinged  on  these  points:  “The 
worldly  are  armed  with  steel  and  armor,  but  Christians  are  armed  with  the  armor  of  God,  with 
truth,  righteousness,  peace,  faith,  salvation,  and  with  the  Word  of  God.” 

Contrary  to  the  fears  of  their  contemporaries,  the  Anabaptists  did  not  call  for  resistance  to 
government  authority,  even  in  the  face  of  persecution.  Since,  in  accordance  with  Romans  13, 
the  temporal  authorities  were  “an  ordering”  of  God,  they  were  prepared  to  obey  these  authori- 
ties as  long  as  obedience  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  commands  of  Christ  (like  taking  oaths, 
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participating  in  wars,  etc.).  Thus,  the  Anabaptists  were  not  anarchists  who  sought  the  destruction 
of  political  order,  indeed,  they  frequendy  tried  to  persuade  magistrates  that  they  were  exemplary 
subjects  in  terms  of  their  moral  character.  Yet,  insofar  as  they  questioned  whether  Christians  could 
legitimately  participate  in  civil  society  as  soldiers,  judges,  and  magistrates,  Anabaptists  seemed 
to  be  undermining  the  theological  legitimacy  of  the  political  community.  And  the  authorities 
(princes,  magistrates  and  theologians)  clearly  perceived  that  the  Anabaptist  position  was  calling 
their  own  Christian  faith  into  question. 

In  their  own  understanding  of  civil  authority,  the  Lutheran  reformers  appealed  to  three  inter- 
related distinctions.  God  is  understood  as  reigning  over  the  world  in  two  ways.  With  the  left  hand, 
God  is  preserving  the  world  against  falling  into  chaos  through  continuing  creation,  thereby  using 
the  law  and  human  cooperation  like  temporal  authorities  to  maintain  order  and  restrain  sin.  With 
the  other  hand  God  is  reigning  over  the  world  through  the  gospel,  using  the  human  preaching  of 
the  gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Through  these  means  God  the  Holy  Spirit 
creates  faith  and  brings  people  into  communion  with  him  and  with  each  other.  This  rule  of  the 
right  hand  is  related  to  the  human  being  insofar  as  he  or  she  has  or  is  called  to  have  a relation 
to  God;  the  rule  of  the  left  is  directed  to  individual  human  beings  insofar  as  they  have  relations 
to  other  human  beings,  to  the  world  and  to  themselves.  Concerning  those  persons  whose  coop- 
eration God  uses,  there  is  a third  distinction:  a person  may  act  for  him-  or  herself  or — as  office 
bearer — for  others  or  on  behalf  of  others. 

These  three  distinctions,  first  employed  by  Luther  but  used  more  generally  within  the  Lutheran 
Reformation,  never  function  separately,  as  unfortunately  has  sometimes  been  understood.  It  is 
one  God  who  reigns  in  a twofold  way,  and  it  is  the  believer  who  lives  under  God  in  both  realms 
simultaneously.  This  also  means  that  there  is  an  inner  connection  between  both  ways  of  reigning. 
Luther  quite  often  stresses  this  connection.  Concerning  the  apparent  conflict  between  Matthew 
5:39  and  Romans  13,  Luther  uses  the  third  distinction  stating:  as  a private  person  a Christian 
has  to  suffer  what  an  evildoer  does  to  him  or  her;  however,  as  an  office-bearer,  the  Christian  has 
to  resist  the  evildoer. 

Mennonites  worry  that  this  distinction  may  result  in  a refusal  to  follow  the  example  and 
words  of  Christ  in  every  aspect  of  ones  life  or  an  inability  to  recognize  the  inherent  evil  in 
certain  walks  of  life.  Lutherans  would  argue  that  the  Christian  practices  love  in  both  cases 
mentioned  above,  but  that  this  love  takes  on  a different  shape  depending  on  the  situation:  if  a 
Christian  as  a private  person  is  hurt  by  another,  he  or  she  may  suffer  this  and  forgive  the  evil- 
doer; but  if  a Christian  as  a judge  encounters  an  offender,  the  judge  has  to  act  on  behalf  of  all 
and  care  for  the  victim.  Thus  the  judge  will  sentence  and  punish  the  evildoer.  The  judge — as  an 
office  bearer,  acting  not  on  behalf  of  his  own  but  for  the  others — practices  love  of  the  victim  and 
the  peace  of  the  community  by  resisting  the  evildoer,  whereas  the  Christian  as  a private  person 
would  be  expected  to  suffer  damage  from  others  and  to  forgive.  Thus  the  question  is  whether 
Christian  love  can  take  on  different  shapes,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  judicial  process,  even  the 
opposite  shape  from  what  appears  loving. 

Even  though  the  teachings  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  still  important  for  both  churches, 
our  main  task  here  is  not  to  describe  how  Anabaptist  and  Lutheran  teachings  related  to  each 
other  in  the  sixteenth  century  but  to  focus  on  how  Mennonite  and  Lutheran  teachings  in  these 
matters  relate  to  each  other  currently.  During  the  past  five  centuries,  Mennonite  and  Lutheran 
understandings  regarding  civil  government  have  changed  in  light  of  new  circumstances  in  soci- 
eties and  states.  Thus,  Lutherans  today  would  not  simply  repeat  Article  XVT  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  Mennonite  thinking  has  also  undergone  changes  that  reflect  the  context  of  modern 
democracies.  For  example,  some  Mennonites  have  moved  from  a separatist  understanding  of 
political  witness  to  a more  engaged  posture,  expressed  in  active  peacemaking,  reconciliation, 
conflict  resolution  and  peace  education.  Most  Mennonites  today  assume  that  Christians  can 
and  should  make  an  impact  on  the  societies  in  which  they  live,  working  for  a world  with  more 
justice  and  for  the  wellbeing  of  all  people.  Mennonites  express  political  responsibility  today  in 
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many  different  ways:  in  their  professions;  through  the  life  and  witness  of  the  church;  and,  occa- 
sionally, by  serving  in  various  levels  of  political  office.  In  all  of  this,  Mennonites  are  prepared  to 
work  together  with  Christians  of  other  churches  and  with  all  people  of  good  will. 

Nevertheless,  most  Mennonites  continue  to  define  the  limit  of  their  involvement  at  the  point 
of  lethal  force,  whether  this  is  within  states  (as  police)  or  in  conflicts  between  states  (as  members 
of  the  military).  In  their  understanding,  taking  the  life  of  another  human  being  is  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God.  It  violates  the  gift  of  life  given  by  God  to  each  person,  is  contrary  to  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  and  bears  false  witness  to  the  triumph  of  the  resurrection  over  the  cross.  So  although 
many  Mennonite  attitudes  have  changed  since  the  sixteenth  century,  most  Mennonites  still  expect 
church  members  not  to  participate  in  acts  of  lethal  violence  or  to  support  war  in  any  active  form, 
even  if  required  by  their  government.  They  do,  however,  have  a calling  to  model  reconciliation  in 
their  own  relations  with  others,  to  promote  peace  wherever  possible,  and  to  offer  material  and 
spiritual  support  to  victims  of  violence. 

The  Shared  Convictions , accepted  by  the  MWC  General  Council  in  2006  include  the  following 
affirmations: 

The  spirit  of  Jesus  empowers  us  to  trust  God  in  all  areas  of  life  so  we  become  peacemakers  who 
renounce  violence,  love  our  enemies,  seek  justice  and  share  our  possessions  with  those  in  need.  (Nr.  5) 

As  a world-wide  community  of  faith  and  life  we  transcend  boundaries  of  nationality,  race,  class,  gen- 
der and  language  and  seek  to  live  in  the  world  without  conforming  to  the  powers  of  evil,  witnessing 
to  God’s  grace  by  serving  others,  caring  for  creation  and  inviting  all  people  to  know  Jesus  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord.  (Nr.  7) 

These  two  paragraphs  express  how  Mennonites  strive  to  live  in  the  world,  serving  critically  and 
constructively  in  its  institutions,  while  also  witnessing  to  God’s  grace  in  Jesus  Christ  who  loved  us 
while  we  were  still  enemies  (Rom  5),  calls  us  to  love  our  enemies  (Matt  5),  and  enables  us,  through 
the  resurrection,  to  face  death  without  fear. 

This  contemporary  development  of  the  Mennonite  tradition  opens  new  possibilities  for 
encounters  between  Mennonites  and  Lutherans,  especially  since  Lutherans  also  have  learned  in 
and  from  their  history.  They  have  recognize  that  Luther’s  “doctrine  of  the  two  kingdoms”  (as  it 
sometimes  labeled) — the  two  ways  in  which  God  reigns  the  world — was  often  misunderstood,  as 
if  both  ways  could  be  separated,  so  that  Lutheran  churches  too  easily  adapted  to  the  political  and 
social  world  in  which  they  lived.  Too  often  they  regarded  the  political  and  social  structures  of  this 
world  as  God-given,  not  asking  whether  they  should  engage  in  contradicting  them  and  contribute 
to  changing  them  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Furthermore,  princes,  kings,  and  other  temporal 
authorities  in  Germany  and  other  countries  exercised  oversight  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  their 
lands  not  only  in  external  matters  but  also  in  matters  of  doctrine  ( cura  religionis).  This  some- 
times impeded  these  churches’  distinctive  Christian  teaching  and  witness  vis-a-vis  governmental 
authority.  Due  to  changes  in  the  constitutional  structure  of  many  modern  states  regarding  reli- 
gious freedom,  this  kind  of  church  government  is  no  longer  current  in  most  countries  in  which 
Lutheran  churches  exist. 

Especially  concerning  the  participation  of  Christians  in  wars,  Lutherans  have  tried  to  draw 
consequences  from  the  terrible  wars  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
character  of  wars,  especially  their  destructive  capability,  has  changed  in  the  course  of  the  last 
centuries.  This  has  in  turn  had  consequences  for  debates  over  whether  a Christian  could  serve 
as  a soldier  “without  sin,”  and  whether  Luther’s  distinctions  between  the  office  that  is  good  and 
right  and  the  person  who  may  use  it  in  a bad  way  (and  thus  make  it  a bad  thing)  are  still  ten- 
able. Weapons  technology  continues  to  change  rapidly,  and  wars  now  wreak  such  damage  that 
Lutherans  have  found  it  necessary  to  revisit  the  question  of  “just  wars.”  In  addition,  it  has  become 
clear  that  wars  have  their  own  “logic”  and  that  they  create  devastating  effects  that  no  one  foresees 
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or  intends.  Thus,  even  if  a war  in  defense  of  innocent  people  against  a cruel  aggressor  may  seem 
“justified,”  soldiers  may  still  bear  some  guilt  independently  of  their  personal  misconduct. 

Nevertheless,  Lutherans  would  ask  Mennonites  about  the  ethical  consequences  of  failing  to 
render  assistance  in  an  emergency.  For  example,  in  their  refusal  to  use  lethal  violence  in  defense 
of  innocent  people,  do  they  not  also  become  guilty  for  not  offering  help  to  those  who  desperately 
need  it — especially  if,  according  to  all  available  knowledge,  this  is  the  only  way  to  save  hostages  or 
other  victims  from  being  killed? 

At  the  same  time,  Lutheran  churches  hold  a wide  variety  of  opinions  today,  especially  concern- 
ing participation  of  Christians  in  wars.  Some  of  them  may  be  closer  to  Mennonite  teaching,  even 
though  the  rationale  behind  their  views  may  be  expressed  differendy.  Thus,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  Lutherans  to  condemn  other  Christians  outright  for  refusing  to  use  lethal  force  simply  on  the 
basis  of  Article  XVI. 

Differences  in  emphasis  (e.g.,  what  is  one  position  in  Lutheran  churches  is  the  predominant 
position  in  Mennonite  churches  and  regarded  there  as  a matter  of  principle),  thought  structure, 
theological  reasoning,  use  of  the  Bible,  reference  to  Jesus  Christ  as  example,  etc.,  clearly  still  per- 
sist. But  in  this  area  it  is  no  longer  appropriate  for  Lutherans  to  express  their  church’s  relation  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  other  by  using  the  word  “condemnation,”  especially  as  that  word  was  under- 
stood in  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Baptism 

Article  IX  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  reads:  “Concerning  baptism  they  [the  churches  among 
us]  teach  that  it  is  necessary  for  salvation,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  offered  through  baptism,  and 
that  children  should  be  baptized.  They  are  received  in  grace  when  they  are  offered  to  God  through 
baptism.  They  condemn  the  Anabaptists  who  disapprove  of  the  baptism  of  children  and  assert 
that  children  are  saved  without  baptism.”144  Regarding  infant  baptism,  the  German  text  states  that 
“through  such  baptism  [infants]  are  entrusted  to  God  and  become  pleasing  to  him.”145  Article  IX 
thus  condemns  two  opinions:  (1)  that  infant  baptism  is  unacceptable;  and  (2)  that  children  can  be 
saved  without  baptism  (a  point  that  appears  only  in  the  Latin  text). 

In  the  “Brotherly  Union  of  Schleitheim”  (1527),  the  Anabaptists  summarized  their  under- 
standing of  baptism  in  this  way: 

Baptism  shall  be  given  to  all  those  who  have  been  taught  repentance  and  the  amendment  of  life  and 
[who]  believe  truly  that  their  sins  are  taken  away  through  Christ,  and  to  all  those  who  desire  to  walk 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  and  be  buried  with  him  in  death,  so  that  they  might  rise  with 
him;  to  all  those  who  with  such  an  understanding  themselves  desire  and  request  it  from  us;  hereby 
is  excluded  all  infant  baptism,  the  greatest  and  first  abomination  of  the  Pope.  For  this  you  have  the 
reasons  in  the  testimony  of  the  writings  and  practices  of  the  apostles.  We  wish  simply  yet  resolutely 
and  with  assurance  to  hold  to  the  same. 

For  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  most  relevant  biblical  text  regarding  bap- 
tism was  the  Great  Commission.  Jesus  instructed  his  disciples:  “Go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  good  news  to  all  creation,”  (Matt  28:19)  and  “whoever  believes  and  is  baptized  will 
be  saved”  (Mark  16:16).  Jesus’ words  here  make  it  clear,  they  argued,  that  preaching  and  repen- 
tance must  precede  baptism.  Since,  in  their  understanding,  infants  were  incapable  of  repentance 
or  belief,  baptism  should  take  place  only  among  those  who  were  able  to  make  a fully  conscious 
commitment  to  following  Christ  as  a disciple. 

In  many  of  their  writings,  Anabaptists  referred  to  1 John  5:6-12  to  describe  baptism  as  hav- 
ing three  components:  a baptism  of  the  spirit;  a baptism  of  water;  and  a baptism  of  blood.  Water 
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baptism  is  an  outward  sign  of  a prior  transformation  in  the  believer  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
moved  the  individual  to  repentance  of  sin  and  offered  the  assurance  of  God’s  mercy  and  grace.  The 
covenant  of  water  baptism  witnesses  to  this  baptism  of  the  spirit  and  serves  as  a public  affirmation 
that  the  believer  is  prepared  to  give  and  receive  counsel  and  admonition  within  the  community  of 
believers.  Water  baptism  also  testifies  publicly  to  a readiness  to  receive  a baptism  in  blood,  refer- 
ring both  to  the  possibility  of  martyrdom  as  well  as  the  sacrifice  of  selfdenial  and  suffering  that 
followers  of  Jesus  should  anticipate. 

Although  a systematic  treatment  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  understandings  of  baptism  would 
require  much  more  careful  biblical  and  theological  reflection,  most  Mennonites  today  would 
affirm  the  following  basic  themes: 

1.  Proclamation  of  the  gospel,  repentance,  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  a public  com- 
mitment to  a life  of  discipleship  must  precede  water  baptism. 

2.  Baptism  is  the  response  of  the  baptized  to  God’s  initiative  in  their  lives;  it  is  a public  confes- 
sion of — and  a witness  to — the  saving  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  believer. 

3.  According  to  Christ’s  teaching  and  the  New  Testament  witness,  baptism  appropriately  fol- 
lows repentance;  hence,  it  should  be  administered  only  to  those  who  are  fully  conscious  of 
the  commitment  they  are  making. 

4.  Baptism  marks  the  incorporation  of  the  believer  into  the  Church  of  Christ  through  integra- 
tion into  a local  church  (i.e.,  a congregation). 

5.  Even  though  the  faith  of  the  believer  cannot  ultimately  be  judged  by  another  person,  the 
congregation  must  affirm  the  request  of  a person  who  desires  to  be  baptized  by  discerning 
signs  of  conversion,  faith,  and  commitment  to  a life  in  discipleship. 

6.  Baptism  upon  confession  of  faith  allows  baptism  to  be  voluntary  instead  of  involuntary;  it 
safeguards  the  freedom  of  the  individual  conscience. 

7.  Children  are  born  with  an  inward  disposition  toward  sin,  but  are  nonetheless  incapable  of 
discerning  good  and  evil  or  of  possessing  an  active  faith.  They  are  therefore  innocent,  and 
saved  by  Christ’s  atonement  (Rom  5:18). 

The  Shared  Convictions  of  Global  Anabaptists  (2006)  summarize  these  understandings  as  follows: 
“As  a church,  we  are  a community  of  those  whom  God’s  Spirit  calls  to  turn  from  sin,  acknowledge 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord,  receive  baptism  upon  confession  of  faith,  and  follow  Christ  in  life.” 

Today,  Mennonite  congregations  are  not  always  unified  in  their  baptismal  practices.  Congre- 
gations have  had  varying  understandings,  for  example,  about  the  appropriate  age  of  baptism.  Some 
groups  have  disagreed  about  the  biblical  mode  of  baptism  (e.g.,  sprinkling,  effusion,  immersion); 
and  not  all  congregations  have  been  clear  about  the  relationship  between  baptism  and  church 
membership.  Perhaps  most  relevant  for  these  conversations,  member  congregations  in  the  MWC 
are  not  all  of  one  mind  regarding  the  baptism  of  new  members  who  were  previously  baptized  as 
infants  in  other  traditions.  In  these,  and  other  areas,  actual  practice  in  some  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions may  be  at  variance  with  the  theological  position  outlined  above. 

The  basics  of  the  Lutheran  understanding  of  baptism  may  be  described  as  follows: 

1.  “What  is  baptism?  Namely,  that  it  is  not  simply  plain  water,  but  water  placed  in  the  setting 
of  God’s  Word  and  commandment  and  made  holy  by  them.”146  Here  “Word  of  God”  means 
both  the  command  to  practice  baptism  (Matthew  28:19)  and  the  promise  that  is  connected 
with  it  and  relates  to  its  effect  (Mark  16:16). 

2.  Baptism  is  essentially  an  act  of  God  performed  through  human  actions  and  words.  Thus, 
in  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (Art.  XXIV.  18),  Philip  Melanchthon  states, 
“Thus  baptism  is  not  a work  that  we  offer  to  God,  but  one  in  which  God,  through  a min- 
ister who  functions  in  his  place,  baptizes  us,  and  offers  and  presents  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  according  the  promise  [Mark  16:16],  ‘The  one  who  believes  and  is  baptized  will  be 
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saved.’”  In  The  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church,  Luther  reflects  more  fully  on  this  rela- 
tion between  the  human  act  of  baptizing  and  God’s  action.147 

3.  Luther’s  strong  emphasis  on  what  God  does  in  baptism  does  not  mean  that  faith  is  not 
also  important.  On  the  contrary,  since  faith  is  crucial  for  salvation,  “faith  must  have  some- 
thing to  believe — something  to  which  it  may  cling  and  upon  which  it  may  stand.”148  Faith 
does  not  create  what  a person  believes  but  in  the  process  of  hearing  and  seeing,  perceiv- 
ing and  receiving,  faith  trusts  in  what  is  given  to  the  person:  God  himself  in  his  word  of 
promise,  visibly  and  audibly  extended  to  the  baptized  in  baptism. 

4.  At  the  same  time,  faith  itself  is  indispensable  for  baptism.  “Faith  alone  makes  the  person 
worthy  to  receive  the  saving,  divine  water  profitably.  Because  such  blessings  are  offered 
and  promised  in  the  words  that  accompany  the  water,  they  cannot  be  received  unless  we 
believe  them  from  the  heart.  Without  faith  baptism  is  of  no  use,  although  in  itself  it  is  an 
infinite,  divine  treasure.”149 

5.  Baptism  is  an  event  at  a certain  moment  in  a person’s  life,  but  receiving  baptism  and  living 
in  it  is  the  lifelong  task  of  a Christian.  This  response  is  twofold:  (a)  Since  baptism  is  the  vis- 
ible word  of  God’s  promise  to  accept  a person  into  communion  with  him  as  his  child  and  to 
forgive  all  the  sin  of  the  baptized,  trusting  in  this  promise  is  the  first  and  basic  response  to 
baptism.  God  aims  at  this  reception  of  baptism  in  faith.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  creates  this 
faith  in  us  through  God’s  promise,  initially  spoken  in  baptism,  (b)  In  light  of  the  communion 
with  God  the  life  of  the  baptized  appears  to  be  in  contradiction  to  it;  his  or  her  desires,  long- 
ings, affects,  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  often  contradict  that  communion.  Thus  repentance 
will  arise:  the  rejection  of  what  stands  against  God,  mourning  this  situation,  offering  one’s 
life  to  God  and  asking  for  renewal  and  the  will  to  live  according  to  God’s  purpose.  This  two- 
fold response  to  baptism  will  give  the  structure  to  the  whole  Christian  life  from  baptism  to 
death.  In  the  life  of  a person,  this  response  may  change,  it  may  become  stronger  or  weaker,  or 
it  may  even  be  forgotten;  nevertheless  baptism  initiates  lifelong  response. 

6.  According  to  Luther,  infants  can  and  should  be  baptized  since  the  Great  Commission  sends 
Christians  to  “all”  people  and  Jesus’ blessing  of  the  children  includes  the  statement  that  chil- 
dren can  participate  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Mark  10:13-16).  This  means  that  infants 
can  be  saved.  They  are  even  a model  of  how  to  receive  that  Kingdom:  “Truly  I tell  you, 
whoever  does  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a little  child  will  never  enter  in  it”  (v.15). 
For  Lutherans  this  shows  that  infants  can  also  have  faith,  that  is,  experience  God’s  assurance 
(trust).  When  infants  are  baptized,  they  are  not  baptized  simply  with  reference  to  the  faith  of 
parents  or  godparents.  Instead,  parents  and  godparents  pray  to  God  to  give  and  nurture  the 
faith  of  the  newly  baptized.  This  faith  must  grow  as  they  grow,  it  will  need  proclamation  of 
the  gospel,  catechesis,  and  Christian  life  in  community.  In  the  course  of  life  the  faith  of  the 
baptized  child  can  grow  and  be  strengthened  or  it  can  diminish  and  even  be  lost. 

This  short  presentation  of  Mennonite  and  Lutheran  understandings  of  baptism  suggests  signifi- 
cant divergence  that  calls  for  further  dialogue.  At  the  same  time,  we  note  that  several  changes 
in  Lutheran  perspectives  on  baptism  have  taken  place  since  the  sixteenth  century.  In  certain 
churches  within  the  LWF,  for  example,  a growing  number  of  Lutheran  parents  are  withhold- 
ing baptism  of  their  children  until  they  are  old  enough  to  make  their  own  decision  about  being 
baptized.  Although  the  theological  basis  for  this  practice  is  not  always  elaborated  explicitly, 
these  parents  seem  to  assume  that  their  children  are  saved.  Lutheran  churches  generally  do  not 
criticize  these  parents  for  a practice  that  could  be  taken  to  “assert  that  children  are  saved  without 
baptism”  (CA IX,  Latin  Text).  On  the  other  hand,  parents  in  some  churches  of  the  LWF  do  not 
actively  participate  in  church  and  yet  wish  to  have  their  children  baptized.  Many  pastors  are 
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reluctant  to  baptize  such  children,  since  no  Christian  education  and  catechesis  can  be  expected  j 
and  the  parishes  are  not  in  all  cases  able  or  willing  to  take  over  these  tasks.  In  these  cases,  it  has 
seemed  better  to  these  pastors  and  church  leaders  to  postpone  baptism. 

In  terms  of  on-going  relations  between  Mennonites  and  Lutherans,  we  acknowledge  an  asym- 
metry in  our  approach  regarding  the  question  of  baptism  of  newcomers  who  join  our  churches 
from  the  other  tradition.  Whereas  Lutherans  universally  recognize  baptisms  performed  in  Men- 
nonite  churches,  Mennonite  churches  do  not  generally  recognize  the  baptism  of  infants  per- 
formed in  Lutheran  churches  and  often  require  newcomers  who  have  been  baptized  as  infants  to 
be  baptized  according  to  Mennonite  practice,  something  that  Lutherans  would  view  as  rebaptism. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  some  Mennonite  churches  do  recognize  infant  baptisms  to  the  extent 
that  they  require  only  a public  confession  of  faith  for  membership,  which  completes  whatever  may 
have  been  lacking  in  the  original  “water  baptism.” 

Both  Mennonites  and  Lutherans  agree  that  baptism  cannot  be  seen  as  an  isolated  event.  Thus, 
how  baptisms  are  recognized  must  be  understood  within  a larger  framework  that  explores  how 
the  practice  of  baptism  is  related  to  a larger  set  of  theological  doctrines.  Since  these  frameworks 
are  different,  Lutherans  feel  misunderstood  by  Mennonites  when  Mennonites  assess  the  Lutheran 
practice  of  baptism  according  to  their  own  framework.  Conversely,  Mennonites  feel  misunder- 
stood by  Lutherans  when  Lutherans  assess  the  Mennonite  practice  according  to  their  own  frame- 
work. Clearly,  both  sides  experience  great  anguish  in  this  conflict  since  the  deepest  convictions  of 
their  faith  seem  to  be  at  stake  and  each  side  can  easily  feel  misunderstood  by  the  other. 

The  members  of  this  study  commission  hope  that  neither  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  rejection 
of  infant  baptism  nor  the  condemnation  of  Anabaptists  in  Article  IX  will  remain  a church-divid- 
ing issue.  Nevertheless,  we  have  not  yet  found  a way  to  bridge  the  divide  between  the  two  churches 
regarding  their  teaching  and  practice  on  baptism.  Further  conversations  are  needed,  perhaps  espe- 
cially among  our  MWC  and  LWF  member  churches.  Among  other  topics,  those  conversations 
will  have  to  address  our  mutual  understandings  of  the  relationship  between  divine  action  and 
human  (re)action  in  baptism.  Engaging  these  questions  will  require  deeper  biblical  accounts  of 
our  understandings  of  baptism  and  will  require  that  these  understandings  be  considered  within  a 
broad  theological  framework. 

4.  Remembering  the  Past,  Reconciling  in  Christ: 

Moving  Beyond  Condemnations 

As  we  look  to  the  future  of  Lutheran-Mennonite  relations,  it  is  clear  that  further  rapprochement 
between  our  two  churches  will  need  to  acknowledge  not  only  the  theological  differences  that  still 
divide  us  but  also  the  different  ways  in  which  the  past  continues  to  inform  our  contemporary 
identity.  By  the  twentieth  century  Lutherans  had  forgotten,  or  perhaps  even  repressed,  much  of  the 
history  of  persecution  by  adherents  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  only  to  “rediscover”  this  history  in 
the  context  of  renewed  ecumenical  discussions.  Mennonites,  by  contrast,  have  generally  cultivated 
a more  active  memory  of  this  part  of  their  past.  Although  Mennonites  have  often  looked  on  Martin 
Luther  as  a positive  figure  in  church  renewal,150  they  have  also  regarded  the  history  of  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  church  and  civil  authorities — Protestant  and  Catholic  alike — as  a central  theme 
in  their  story.  A commitment  to  righdy  remembering  our  shared  story  in  the  future  can,  with  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  help  to  heal  this  part  of  the  broken  Body  of  Christ  and  offer  an  authentic 
witness  to  the  freedom  that  comes  through  Christ  in  mutual  vulnerability  and  forgiveness. 


150.  See,  for  example,  Walter  Klaassen,  “Das  Lutherbild  im  Taufertum,”  in:  Martin  Luther:  Leistung  und  Erbe , 
ed.  Horst  Bartel,  et  al.  (Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1986),  396-401  or  Irvin  B.  Horst,  “Menno  Simons:  ‘Luther 
Helped  Me,”’  in:  Bibliotheca  Dissidentium,  Nr.  3,  ed.  Jean-Georges  Rott  and  Simon  Verheus  (Baden-Baden: 
Editions  Valentin  Koerner,  1987),  189-190.  In  1850,  Leonhard  Weydmann,  a Mennonite  pastor  at  Monsheim, 
published  an  appreciative  biography  of  Luther  called  Luther:  Ein  Charakter-  und  Spiegelbild  fur  unsere  Zeit. 
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This  part  of  the  report,  therefore,  has  three  elements.  The  first  sections  acknowledge  the  way 
in  which  Lutheran  reformers  (Luther  and  Melanchthon  included)  and  their  teaching,  which  they 
understood  as  maintaining  the  theological  positions  of  Lutheran  confessions,  were  complicit  in 
the  persecution  of  Anabaptists,  and  suggest  steps  that  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  now  may 
take  to  provide  a new  and  healthier  basis  for  continued  dialogue  with  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference.  The  following  sections  discuss  the  role  that  memories  of  persecution  have  played 
in  Anabaptist-Mennonite  identity,  reflect  on  several  areas  in  which  Mennonites  have  also  been 
complicit — however  unwittingly — in  the  divisions  that  have  separated  our  church  bodies,  and 
suggests  next  steps  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  may  take.  On  this  basis,  the  conclusion  pro- 
poses several  specific  recommendations  to  our  two  communions  for  moving  forward  in  a journey 
of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  This  part  of  our  report  is  dialogical,  providing  opportunities  for 
both  communions  to  speak  to  one  another  on  the  basis  of  our  common  retelling  of  the  story  in 
order  to  reflect  on  the  import  of  these  matters  for  our  churches  today.  Thus,  Lutheran  members  of 
the  study  commission  wrote  the  sections  1 and  2 which  follow;  Mennonite  commission  members 
wrote  sections  3 and  4.  In  the  introduction  and  conclusion  we  reflect  on  our  work  together. 

1.  Lutheran  Integrity  of  Teaching  and  the  Persecution  of  Anabaptists 

In  the  view  of  the  Lutheran  members  of  this  commission,  retelling  the  history  of  relations  between 
Lutherans  and  Mennonites  must  lead  Lutheran  churches,  which  continue  to  subscribe  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  to  view  their  commitment  to  maintaining  “pure  doctrine”  in  a new  light 
and  to  take  responsibility  for  remembering  how  their  forebears  in  the  faith  persecuted  Anabap- 
tists and  even  used  this  very  confession  to  advocate  that  persecution.  This  problem  is  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  the  Lutheran  confessions  themselves,  especially  the  Augsburg  Confession,  single 
out  Anabaptists  for  condemnation.  Because  churches  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  continue 
to  subscribe  to  these  confessions  and  confess  their  faith  today  in  light  of  these  confessions,  they 
must  develop  ways  to  negotiate  these  condemnations  without  undermining  the  authority  of  the 
confessions  themselves  at  the  same  time.  Unlike  those  other  churches  whose  confessions  have 
significance  more  in  their  history  than  in  their  present,  Lutherans  continue  to  identify  with  and  to 
derive  part  of  their  identity  from  these  confessions  of  faith. 

When  Lutherans  today  study  the  history  of  Lutheran-Anabaptist  relationships  in  the  six- 
teenth-century and  beyond,  they  are  filled  with  a deep  sense  of  regret  and  pain  over  the  persecu- 
tion of  Anabaptists  by  Lutheran  authorities  and  especially  over  the  fact  that  Lutheran  reformers 
theologically  supported  this  persecution.  What  happened  in  the  past  cannot  be  changed.  Never- 
theless, the  presence  of  the  past — our  memories — can  change.  Many  Mennonites  have  a lively 
memory  of  what  happened  to  their  forebears  in  faith.  Listening  to  their  stories  we  can  hear  how 
the  memory  of  their  martyrs  has  shaped  their  identity.  Quite  often,  Lutherans  have  not  recog- 
nized their  complicity  in  this  history,  or  they  have  forgotten  or  even  suppressed  this  memory. 
Lutherans  pray  to  God  to  grant  the  healing  of  memories  in  Mennonite-Lutheran  relations,  and 
they  are  committed  to  contribute  to  this  by  striving  for  right  remembering. 

Clearly,  Lutherans  have  Martin  Luther,  Philip  Melanchthon,  and  the  other  reformers  to  thank 
for  so  much,  especially  for  disclosing  the  liberating  truth  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  grace  alone  that  is  received  by  faith  alone,  the  distinction  between  law  and  gospel  and 
between  different  “uses”  of  the  law,  the  understanding  of  the  sacraments  as  means  of  the  grace  used  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  clear  distinction  between  Scripture  and  human  traditions.  Lutherans  are  still 
committed  to  these  Reformation  insights.  Nevertheless,  they  also  have  come  to  realize  that  in  some 
aspects  of  their  work  the  reformers  could  err.  Even  though  the  reformers  emphasized  so  strongly 
the  distinction  between  Scripture  and  human  traditions,  they  shared  some  convictions  with  their 
contemporaries  that  Lutherans  today  would  consider  to  contradict  the  gospel.  These  convictions  led 
many  Lutheran  reformers  to  support  the  Anabaptist  persecution.  In  the  present  day,  one  can  easily 
identify  a few  of  these  convictions,  in  part  because  they  have  generally  disappeared  from  our  societies 
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and  churches.  Fairness  to  the  reformers  requires,  as  has  been  done  in  Part  Two  above,  that  we  take 
carefully  into  consideration  their  motives  and  presuppositions  in  order  to  understand  them  fully. 
Nevertheless,  understanding  them  does  not  imply  excusing  them.  The  example  of  Johannes  Brenz 
shows  that  a Lutheran  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  defend  a point  of  view  that  rejected 
severe  persecution  and  capital  punishment  for  Anabaptists.  This  demonstrates  that  the  Lutheran 
understanding  of  both  baptism  and  the  relationship  between  Christians  and  the  state  by  itself  does 
not  lead  to  persecution  of  Anabaptists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
were  familiar  with  Brenz s position  increases  their  responsibility  for  their  respective  statements. 

Many  in  the  sixteenth  century  believed  both  that  there  needed  to  be  unity  within  the  church  and 
that  a political  community  could  tolerate  only  one  religion.  Concerning  the  former,  the  reformers 
shared  the  conviction  that  this  unity  was  a gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  bestowed  through  the  Word,  not 
through  the  imposition  of  political  force.  However,  that  did  not  always  stop  Lutherans  from  trying 
to  use  the  state’s  powers  to  attain  ecclesial  unity.  Along  with  this  mistaken  attitude,  they  shared 
the  prevailing  understanding  of  the  time  that  the  existence  of  different  religious  groups  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a civil  war  and  the  destruction  of  the  community  itself.  From  the  perspective  of 
a modern  state  with  a pluralistic  society  comprised  of  different  confessions  and  religions,  these 
ideas  seem  quite  unconvincing.  But  the  principle  of  religious  tolerance  and,  later,  the  declaration 
of  the  human  and  civil  right  of  religious  freedom  emerged  to  some  degree  as  a result  of  religious 
wars,  mainly  in  Europe  (with  consequences  for  the  United  States),  when  religious  uniformity 
could  no  longer  be  achieved  by  military  force.  Before  the  idea  of  the  civil  right  of  religious  free- 
dom prevailed  over  the  idea  of  religious  uniformity  as  the  vinculum,  or  bond,  that  keeps  a society 
together  and  at  peace,  the  latter  idea  paradoxically  seemed  to  support  social  unity,  since  the  very 
existence  in  sixteenth  century  Europe  of  different  confessions  (Lutheran,  Reformed  and  Roman 
Catholic),  actually  led  to  terrible  civil  and  religious  wars.  The  observation  that  the  bonds  of  a reli- 
giously engaged  person  to  God  are  stronger  than  any  bond  or  loyalty  to  temporal  authorities  or  the 
institutions  of  the  state  provided  strong  support  for  the  necessity  of  such  uniformity.  At  the  same 
time,  religious  bonds  were  seen  to  bind  people  together  more  strongly  than  other  bonds,  whereas 
religious  differences  seemed  more  powerful  than  the  unifying  bonds  of  human  traditions,  culture, 
and  economic  interest.  Even  today,  the  phenomenon  of  so-called  civil  religion  suggests  that  states 
adopt  certain  “religious”  elements  in  order  to  sustain  the  solidarity  and  coherence  of  their  citizens 
(yet  without  needing  to  use  sanctions  or  offer  rewards).  In  the  sixteenth  century,  temporal  authori- 
ties were  convinced  that  they  had  to  take  measures  in  order  to  eliminate  religious  differences  from 
their  territories — for  the  sake  of  the  stability  of  their  towns,  principalities,  or  kingdoms. 

In  his  treatise  On  Temporal  Authority  (1523),  Luther  took  a different  stance  from  what  he  and 
Melanchthon  would  later  argue  in  1536.  In  the  second  part  of  this  treatise,  often  cited  by  Ana- 
baptists in  the  sixteenth  century  and  initially  praised  by  Melanchthon,  Luther  raised  the  question 
of  the  extent  of  temporal  authority.  He  emphasized  the  significance  of  this  issue:  “we  must  now 
learn  how  far  its  [the  temporal  authority’s]  arm  extends  and  how  widely  its  hand  stretches,  lest  it 
extend  too  far  and  encroach  upon  God’s  kingdom  and  government.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  know 
this,  for  where  it  is  given  too  wide  a scope,  intolerable  and  terrible  injury  follows.”151  Luther  then 
clearly  defined  the  limits  of  temporal  authority: 

The  temporal  government  has  laws  that  extend  no  further  than  to  life  and  property  and  external 
affairs  on  earth,  for  God  cannot  and  will  not  permit  anyone  but  himself  to  rule  over  the  soul.  There- 
fore, where  the  temporal  authority  presumes  to  prescribe  laws  for  the  soul,  it  encroaches  upon  God’s 
government  and  only  misleads  souls  and  destroys  them.  We  want  to  make  this  so  clear  that  everyone 
wall  grasp  it,  and  that  our  fine  gentlemen,  the  princes  and  bishops,  will  see  what  fools  they  are  when 
they  seek  to  coerce  the  people  with  their  laws  and  commandments  into  believing  this  or  that.152 


151.  LW  45: 104. 

152.  LW  45: 105. 
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Luther  offered  several  reasons  for  this  statement:  “No  one  shall  or  can  command  the  soul,”  he 
wrote,  “unless  he  is  able  to  show  it  the  way  to  heaven;  but  this  no  man  can  do,  only  God  alone. 
Therefore,  in  matters  which  concern  the  salvation  of  souls  nothing  but  Gods  word  shall  be  taught 
and  accepted.”153  Luther  also  referred  to  Matthew  10:28  according  to  which  temporal  government 
can  only  destroy  the  body.  Thus  the  realm  of  its  authority  does  not  extend  to  the  soul.154  In  addi- 
tion, since  God  alone  is  able  to  look  into  a human  beings  heart,  he  alone  may  command  the  soul. 
“For  faith  is  a free  act,  to  which  no  one  can  be  forced.  Indeed,  it  is  a work  of  God  in  the  spirit,  not 
something  which  outward  authority  should  compel  or  create.  Hence  arises  the  common  saying, 
found  also  in  Augustine,  ‘No  one  can  or  ought  to  be  forced  to  believe.’”155 

Pursuing  an  argument  that  would  also  appear  in  the  treatise  of  1536,  Luther  insisted  that 
Anabaptists  should  not  be  forced  to  believe  what  the  reformers  considered  was  right;  instead  they 
should  only  be  prevented  from  spreading  their  heresy. 

Again  you  say,  “The  temporal  power  is  not  forcing  men  to  believe;  it  is  simply  seeing  to  it  externally 
that  no  one  deceives  the  people  by  false  doctrine;  how  could  heretics  otherwise  be  restrained?”  Answer: 
This  the  bishops  should  do;  it  is  a function  entrusted  to  them  and  not  to  the  princes.  Heresy  can  never 
be  restrained  by  force.  One  will  have  to  tackle  the  problem  in  some  other  way,  for  heresy  must  be 
opposed  and  dealt  with  otherwise  than  with  the  sword.  Here  God’s  word  must  do  the  fighting.  If  it 
does  not  succeed,  certainly  the  temporal  power  will  not  succeed  either,  even  if  it  were  to  drench  the 
world  in  blood.  Heresy  is  a spiritual  matter  which  you  cannot  hack  to  pieces  with  iron,  consume  with 
fire,  or  drown  in  water.  God’s  word  alone  avails  here,  as  Paul  says  in  II  Corinthians  10[:4-5].156 

These  arguments,  which  may  well  still  carry  weight  today,  suggest  that  Luther’s  theology  has 
resources  capable  of  supporting  the  civil  right  of  religious  freedom.  Thus,  Lutherans,  simply  by 
virtue  of  living  in  a modern  state,  need  not  view  such  a civil  right  as  contradicting  their  own  basic 
theological  principles.  On  the  contrary,  modern  political  developments  may  even  have  helped 
Lutheranism  reclaim  Luther’s  early  understanding  of  how  Christians  may  struggle  “against  her- 
esy”: “God’s  word,  however,  enlightens  the  heart,  and  so  all  heresies  and  errors  vanish  from  the 
heart  of  their  own  accord.”157 

As  it  turned  out,  Luther  was  forced  to  recognize  that  the  Word  of  God  did  not  inevitably  have 
the  effect  of  eradicating  “all  heresies  and  errors  . . . from  the  heart.”  Instead,  many  heard  this  Word 
differently  from  him  and  continued  to  hear  it  in  their  own  way.  Yet  if  the  Word  of  God  is  clear 
and  unambiguous,  and  if  it  enlightens  the  heart,  then  it  seemed  to  Luther  that  those  who  heard  it 
in  ways  irreconcilable  with  his  own  did  so  only  because  of  a special  stubbornness  or  even  the  work 
of  the  devil.  This  made  it  conceivable  for  him  to  call  on  the  temporal  authorities  to  intervene  in 
stopping  the  spread  of  such  “heresies”  as  those  of  the  Anabaptists. 

But  Luther’s  later  arguments  and  behavior  did  not  overturn  the  insights  of  his  treatise  On 
Temporal  Authority . Indeed,  in  the  words  of  the  Small  Catechism,  Lutherans  confess: 

I believe  that  by  my  own  understanding  or  strength  I cannot  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord  or  come 
to  him,  but  instead  the  Holy  Spirit  has  called  me  through  the  gospel,  enlightened  me  with  his  gifts, 
made  me  holy  and  kept  me  in  the  true  faith,  just  as  he  calls,  gathers,  enlightens,  and  makes  holy  the 
whole  Christian  church  on  earth  and  keeps  it  with  Jesus  Christ  in  the  one  common  true  faith.158 


153.  LW  45: 106. 

154.  “Soul”  means  the  human  being  in  relation  to  God  in  contrast  to  the  human  being  in  relation  to  other 
human  beings  or  to  himself  or  herself. 

155.  LW  45:  108.  See  Augustine’s  Contra  litteras  Petiliani  II,  184  (J.-P.  Migne,  ed.,  Patrologia  Latina  (Paris, 
1861)43,315). 

156.  LW  45: 114. 

157.  LW  45: 115. 

158. 159  BC 2000:  355f. 
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If  all  this  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  temporal  authority  cannot  play  a role  in  preserving  ! 
the  true  faith. 

Thus,  Lutherans  today  seriously  regret  that  Luther  and  Melanchthon  did  not  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  understanding  of  the  limits  of  temporal  government  that  Luther  had  so  clearly 
explained  in  1523.  Even  though  we  will  never  be  able  to  reconcile  all  conflicting  understandings  of 
Christian  faith  in  this  earthly  life,  it  is  clear  that  resolving  this  problem  by  calling  for  or  accepting 
the  intervention  of  state  authorities  in  matters  of  faith  must  be  rejected  for  all  time. 

Luthers  arguments  were  also  relevant  with  regard  to  the  second  conviction  that  he  shared  with 
his  contemporaries,  namely  the  idea  that  persons  who  committed  blasphemy  were  liable  to  capital 
punishment.  Princes  and  magistrates  in  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  Europe  were  afraid 
that  blasphemous  acts,  left  unpunished,  would  stir  the  wrath  of  God,  who  might  punish  a country 
or  a town  with  plague,  famine,  earthquake,  etc.  The  governments  felt  obliged  to  try  people  accused 
of  blasphemy  in  court  to  prevent  such  catastrophes  from  occurring  in  their  territories. 

Although  there  is  no  inherent  connection  between  rejecting  the  Anabaptist  understanding  of 
baptism  and  declaring  it  to  be  blasphemous,  several  Lutheran  reformers  did  assert  that  Anabaptist 
understandings  of  baptism  were  blasphemous  and  thus  called  for  punishment.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
still  an  open  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Lutheran  reformers  would  develop  theological  justification 
for  temporal  governments  to  take  action  against  such  blasphemers.  In  the  document  of  1536,  Mel- 
anchthon referred  to  the  second  commandment  (“Whoever  dishonors  God  s name  shall  not  remain 
unpunished”)  and  to  Leviticus  24:16  (“Whoever  blasphemes  God  is  to  be  killed”),  arguments  Luther 
had  previously  proposed  in  his  exposition  of  the  Psalm  82. 159  This  was  a second  step  the  reformers 
took.  Both  decisions — equating  Anabaptist  baptism  with  blasphemy  and  calling  on  secular  authori- 
ties to  punish  blasphemers — contributed  to  the  theological  support  of  Anabaptist  persecution. 

Again,  this  line  of  argument  is  quite  surprising  when  compared  to  what  Luther  explicitly  wrote 
in  his  1525  pamphlet  How  Christians  Should  Regard  Moses.  The  text,  based  upon  a sermon  deliv- 
ered in  August  1525  shordy  after  the  Peasants’ War,  was  directed  against  so-called  “enthusiasts” 
who  appealed  direcdy  to  Moses’law.  But  here  Luther  clearly  stated  that  the  Law  of  Moses: 

is  no  longer  binding  on  us  because  it  was  given  only  to  the  people  of  Israel.  And  Israel  accepted  this 
law  for  itself  and  its  descendants,  while  the  Gentiles  were  excluded.  To  be  sure,  the  Gentiles  have  cer- 
tain laws  in  common  with  the  Jews,  such  as  these:  there  is  one  God,  no  one  is  to  do  wrong  to  another, 
no  one  is  to  commit  adultery  or  murder  or  steal,  and  others  like  them.  This  is  written  by  nature  into 
their  hearts;  they  did  not  hear  it  straight  from  heaven  as  the  Jews  did.  This  is  why  this  entire  text  does 
not  pertain  to  the  Gentiles.  I say  this  on  account  of  the  enthusiasts.160 

Nevertheless,  a decade  later,  Luther  and  Melanchthon  did  the  very  thing  for  which  Luther  had 
criticized  the  enthusiasts,  namely,  they  based  their  arguments  directly  on  a quotation  from  Mosaic 
law  without  proving  that  the  same  action  against  blasphemers  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  law 
obtained  in  their  day. 

The  assumption  that  temporal  governments  needed  to  punish  blasphemers,  even  with  the 
death  penalty,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  people  during  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Reformation.  Nevertheless,  Luther  had  offered  good  arguments  for  not  following  this  line  of  rea- 
soning. Thus,  we  see  again  that  Luther  and  Melanchthons  theological  support  for  the  persecution 
of  Anabaptists  was  not  necessarily  rooted  in  the  core  of  their  theology;  on  the  contrary,  it  contra- 
dicted it.  Nevertheless,  both  reformers  later  provided  a theological  rationale  for  that  persecution, 
which  had  terrible  consequences  for  Anabaptists.  Then,  when  the  Augsburg  Confession  became 
more  and  more  a standard  for  measuring  correct  teaching  and  heresy,  it,  too,  became  swept  up  in 
this  persecution. 
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Lutherans  today  regret  that  Luther  and  Melanchthon  were  so  deeply  embedded  in  these  wide- 
spread assumptions  of  their  time  that  brought  harm  to  the  Anabaptists  and  that  they  did  not 
follow  their  own  insights  more  consistendy.  Even  so,  these  circumstances  allow  Lutherans  today 
to  adhere  fully  to  Luthers  understanding  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  while  at  the  same  time  rejecting 
vigorously  and  without  reservation  any  arguments  in  favor  of  persecuting  the  Anabaptists. 

A third  aspect  of  Melanchthon  and  Luthers  arguments  against  the  Anabaptists  concerns 
the  accusation  of  sedition.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  theologians  leveled  this  charge,  given  the 
fact  that  the  political  authorities  were  the  appropriate  judges  in  this  matter.  And,  indeed,  some 
Lutheran  princes  and  magistrates  were  far  more  moderate  on  this  point  than  the  reformers  them- 
selves. Luther  or  Melanchthon  argued  that  since  Anabaptists  did  not  believe  that  true  Christians 
could  serve  as  a magistrate  or  a prince  or  in  any  political  office,  they  had  therefore  delegitimized 
theologically  the  authority  of  the  state.  In  contrast  to  the  political  authorities  the  reformers  refused 
to  recognize  that  most  Anabaptists  were  prepared  to  obey  the  authorities  (except  in  swearing 
oaths  and  serving  as  soldiers)  and  that  most  Anabaptists  believed  that  the  political  institutions 
were  indeed  instituted  by  God  (Romans  13),  albeit  outside  the  “order  of  perfection”  in  which 
Christians  should  live  (cf.  Matthew  5:39).  Granted,  swearing  oaths  was  a decisive  element  for  the 
functioning  of  sixteenth-century  European  societies — refusing  to  take  oaths  was  seen  as  a form 
of  self-exclusion  from  society.  Theologians  like  Melanchthon,  however,  developed  arguments  from 
generalized,  abstract  principles.  They  did  not  have  concrete  situations  in  mind  but  instead  raised 
the  question  of  what  would  happen  if  Anabaptist  convictions  “should  become  generally  accepted.” 
“Then  indeed,”  Melanchthon  wrote,  “would  the  magistracy,  the  oath,  personal  possessions,  etc.  all 
be  abolished”  (below,  appendix  A).  Thus  “they  [the  Anabaptists]  are  direct  destroyers  of  civil  gov- 
ernment”. In  order  for  civil  government  to  preserve  itself,  it  had  to  punish  people  who  held  such 
convictions  and  expressed  them  publicly. 

Melanchthon  therefore  regarded  not  only  acts  of  disobedience  but  also  certain  theological 
convictions  concerning  the  institutions  of  a political  community  as  seditious.  Although  this  logic 
is  completely  foreign  to  modern  understandings  of  the  civil  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  neverthe- 
less, in  a political  community  of  people  who  all  understood  themselves  to  be  Christians,  it  had 
serious  consequences  for  how  this  community  and  its  institutions  would  be  interpreted  theologi- 
cally. Thus,  Melanchthons  insistence  that  the  convictions  of  the  Anabaptists  in  this  respect  “are 
not  solely  matters  of  faith,  but  they  are  directly,  in  and  of  themselves,  an  obvious  threat  to  civil  gov- 
ernment” may  be  somewhat  understandable.  Nevertheless,  one  may  also  wonder  why  the  Lutheran 
reformers  did  not  seem  to  have  greater  confidence  in  their  own  theological  understanding  of 
political  government  as  being  well-grounded  in  Scripture  and  convincing  to  their  contemporaries. 
One  may  ask  why  they  were  so  eager  to  call  for  coercive  measures  to  eliminate  a theological  posi- 
tion that  in  their  eyes  was  wrong. 

Yet  another  aspect  of  this  debate  arises  from  Luther’s  well-known  explanation  of  the  eighth 
commandment  (“You  are  not  to  bear  false  witness  against  your  neighbor”)  in  his  Small  Cat- 
echism: “We  are  to  fear  and  love  God,  so  that  we  do  not  tell  lies  about  our  neighbors,  betray 
or  slander  them,  or  destroy  their  reputations.  Instead  we  are  to  come  to  their  defense,  speak 
well  of  them,  and  interpret  everything  they  do  in  the  best  possible  light.”161  Unfortunately, 
Lutheran  reformers  did  not  always  seem  to  apply  this  interpretation  of  the  commandment  in 
their  struggle  against  the  Anabaptists.  Instead  they  condemned  them  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  accused  them  of  blasphemy  or  sedition,  while  quite  often  demonstrating  that  they 
did  not  have  very  much  detailed  information  about  the  Anabaptists  and  their  different  convic- 
tions. In  the  Large  Catechism,  Luther  says  that  his  comment  on  the  Eighth  Commandment 
refers  to  private  sins. 
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But  where  the  sin  is  so  public  that  the  judge  and  everyone  else  are  aware  of  it,  you  can  without  sin 
shun  and  avoid  those  who  have  brought  disgrace  upon  themselves,  and  you  may  testify  publicly 
against  them.  For  when  something  is  exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  there  can  be  no  question  of  slander 
or  injustice  or  false  witness  [...]  Where  the  sin  is  public,  appropriate  public  punishment  should  fol- 
low so  that  everyone  may  know  how  to  guard  against  it.162 

Several  aspects  of  Luthers  statement  here  raise  questions.  As  Luther  himself  acknowledged 
about  his  own  writings,  such  books,  pamphlets  and  public  statements  can  be  misunderstood, 
misinterpreted,  taken  out  of  context,  exaggerated  or  suppressed.  Thus,  even  regarding  public 
statements,  “slander  or  injustice  or  false  witness”  can  and  does  occur  quite  often.  Even  if  one 
grants — as  both  Luther  and  the  Anabaptists  assumed — that  pure  doctrine  can  be  identified  and 
expressed,  it  does  not  follow  that  theologians  can  correctly  understand  and  evaluate  doctrines 
that  oppose  their  own  and  propose  appropriate  measures  regarding  their  opponents.  In  their 
statements  on  the  Anabaptists,  Luther  and  Melanchthon  did  not  show  that  they  took  seriously 
the  possibility  that  they  could  err  in  perceiving  Anabaptist  teachings,  that  particular  interests 
or  distorted  emotions  could  play  a role  in  their  ability  to  judge,  or  even  that  one  could  sin  “in 
thought,  word,  and  deeds”  while  defending  pure  doctrine.  It  is  true  that  Luther  could  not  avoid 
entering  into  conflict  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  later  with  other  groups  about  the 
pure  understanding  of  the  gospel.  Nevertheless,  struggling  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is  a human 
undertaking  that  is  never  completely  free  from  error  and  sin.  As  Luther  himself  testified,  even 
the  good  works  of  a justified  person  are  not  exempt  from  sin. 

Lutherans  today  deeply  regret  the  lack  of  awareness  of  this  dimension  in  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon’s  statements  about  Anabaptists.  The  acknowledgment  in  Part  Three  of  this  document  (that 
some  of  the  condemnations  of  Anabaptists  contained  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  never  applied 
to  Anabaptists,  at  least  not  to  “the”  Anabaptists)  could  also  be  judged  as  a serious  breach  of  the 
command  against  bearing  false  witness. 

To  be  sure,  as  noted  in  Parts  Two  and  Three,  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  addressed  to  the 
imperial  authorities  and  not  directly  to  Anabaptists  or  to  their  understanding  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Nevertheless,  given  that  the  Roman  Catholic  opposition  associated  the  reformers  with 
Anabaptism,  several  articles  in  the  Confession  attempted  to  clarify  the  reformers’  confession 
of  faith  over  against  positions  associated  with  Anabaptists,  whose  practice  of  “rebaptizing”  had 
been  deemed  to  transgress  imperial  law  and  thus  to  be  a capital  offense.  In  several  instances — for 
example,  CA  V,  VTII,  XII,  XVII,  and  XXVTI — the  drafters  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  rejected 
positions  hardly  ever  associated  then  or  now  with  most  Anabaptists.  Indeed,  the  reformers  showed 
very  little  awareness  of  the  actual  positions  of  Anabaptists  on  these  matters.  Thus,  Lutherans  today 
have  rightly  declared  that  these  condemnations  no  longer  stand  between  them  and  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  churches.163  The  condemnations  in  CA  IX  (on  baptism)  and  CAXVT  (on  civil  author- 
ity), however,  do  remain  central  areas  of  theological  disagreement  among  our  churches,  as  was 
made  clear  in  Part  Three. 

Had  the  disagreements  and  condemnations  remained  strictly  theological,  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  Anabaptist  churches  and  Lutherans  would  have  differed  greatly  from  what 
was  described  above.  Instead,  this  telling  of  our  common  story  revealed  the  degree  to  which 
many,  though  not  all,  Lutheran  theologians  (including  Martin  Luther  and  Philip  Melanch- 
thon) and  their  princes  (including  the  rulers  of  Saxony)  came  to  advocate  persecution,  physical 
torture  and  even  capital  punishment  for  Anabaptists,  who  held  positions  that  differed  from 
their  teachings  as  witnessed  to  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  To  be  sure,  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  theological  differences  between  Anabaptists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  theologians  and 
princes  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  on  the  other,  led  to  varying  responses  by  sixteenth-century 
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Lutherans.  Most  regrettably,  however,  the  result  of  these  differences  sometimes  led  to  persecu- 
tion and  death,  where  not  only  imperial  law  but  also  the  teachings  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
itself  were  used  to  justify  such  punishment. 

Especially  in  the  joint  memorandum  by  Wittenberg’s  theological  faculty  in  1536,  we  saw  how 
charges  of  sedition  and  treason  were  mixed  with  the  charge  of  blasphemy.  It  is  especially  this 
connection — which  never  gained  the  approval  of  all  Lutheran  pastors  and  princes  of  that  day — 
that  Lutherans  today  repudiate.  Lutherans  must  provide  clear  alternatives  from  within  their  own 
tradition  for  interpreting  the  biblical  texts  used  by  the  reformers  to  justify  such  persecution.  For 
example,  the  lives  of  Israel’s  monarchs  or  believing  Gentile  rulers  may  finally  be  fulfilled  in  Christ 
but  are  certainly  not  to  be  used  indiscriminately  as  models  of  behavior  for  later  Christian  magis- 
trates. Lutherans  today  may  thus  also  repudiate  how,  in  order  to  defend  pure  teaching,  their  spiri- 
tual forebears  condoned  persecution  in  the  1530s  and  in  the  1550s  even  associated  the  Augsburg 
Confession  with  such  a defense. 

2.  Looking  Forward:  Moving  Beyond  the  Condemnations 

The  preceding  has  helped  Lutheran  participants  to  identify  where  Luther  and  Melanchthon  went 
wrong  in  dealing  with  Anabaptists  and  to  describe  more  precisely  what  Lutherans  today  deeply 
regret  about  Anabaptist- Lutheran  relations  in  the  past.  But  it  does  not  seem  fully  appropriate  only 
to  regret  what  Anabaptists  had  to  suffer.  The  Christian  way  of  dealing  with  guilt  is  the  request 
for  forgiveness.  To  be  sure,  there  are  serious  objections  to  this  request.  Can  Lutherans  today  ask 
for  forgiveness  for  the  harm  that  their  confessional  forebears  did  to  the  Anabaptists?  Can  Men- 
nonites  today  grant  forgiveness  for  something  that  their  spiritual  forebears  had  to  suffer  hundreds 
of  years  ago?  On  the  other  hand,  both  sides  share  a deep  sense  of  solidarity  with  their  respective 
forebears.  Lutherans  today  are  still  very  grateful  for  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  they  received  from 
Martin  Luther,  and  they  are  still  committed  to  his  understanding  of  the  Word  of  God,  especially 
as  expressed  in  their  commitment  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  other  Lutheran  confes- 
sional documents.  But  present  Lutherans  also  bear  responsibility  for  addressing  the  “dark  sides” 
of  the  reformers’  thought  and  actions,  especially  since  the  descendants  of  the  victims  have  not 
forgotten  them.  When  Mennonites  read  and  meditate  on  the  “Martyrs’  Mirror”  or  similar  books, 
they  identify  with  their  forebears  and  feel  their  suffering. 

So  Lutherans,  following  the  example  of  the  returning  exiles  in  Nehemiah  9,  dare  to  ask  for  for- 
giveness for  the  harm  that  their  forebears  in  the  sixteenth  century  committed  against  Anabaptists, 
for  forgetting  or  ignoring  this  persecution  in  the  intervening  centuries,  and  for  all  inappropriate, 
misleading  and  hurtful  portraits  of  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  made  by  Lutheran  authors,  in 
both  popular  and  academic  publications,  to  the  present  day.  Lutherans  dare  to  ask  for  forgiveness 
because  they  are  aware  that  finally  God  alone  forgives  sins.  The  Word  of  God  proclaims:  “While 
we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son”  (Romans  5:10).  “In 
Christ  God  was  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not  counting  their  trespasses  against  them,  and 
entrusting  the  message  of  reconciliation  to  us”  (2  Corinthians  5:19).  May  it  also  become  true  of 
Lutherans  and  Mennonites  what  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  states  about  the  Gentiles  and  Israel: 
“Christ  is  our  peace;  in  his  flesh  he  has  made  both  groups  into  one  and  has  broken  down  the  divid- 
ing wall,  that  is,  the  hostility  between  us”  (Ephesians  2:14).  Reconciliation  with  God  and  among 
Mennonites  and  Lutherans  is,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  only  possible  and  real  in  Jesus  Christ 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Lutherans  and  Mennonites  are  continually  reminded  of  this 
reconciliation  of  humankind  with  God  in  the  prayer  that  they  pray  every  day:  “Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us.”  In  this  light,  Lutherans  today  ask  forgive- 
ness for  all  the  harm  that  Lutherans  have  done  to  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  since  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  Lutherans  direct  their  request  for  forgiveness  to  Christ  in  whose  hands,  as  they 
believe,  are  both  the  Anabaptist  martyrs  and  the  Lutheran  reformers,  princes  and  magistrates,  and 
from  this  perspective  they  also  ask  their  Mennonite  brothers  and  sisters  for  forgiveness. 
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Important  first  steps  in  ecumenical  rapprochement  are  an  acknowledgment  of  the  harm  that 
one  group  of  Christians  may  have  perpetrated  upon  another  in  the  past  and  a willingness  to  begin 
anew  to  listen  to  and  appreciate  the  others  witness  to  the  gospel.  Repudiation  of  past  behavior 
and  a more  judicious  understanding  of  sixteenth-century  Anabaptist  beliefs,  however,  do  not  con- 
stitute the  only  fruits  from  such  listening  to  our  common  history  and  analyzing  our  confessions  of 
faith.  There  is  no  longer  any  place  for  a selective  retelling  of  the  history  of  Lutheran  relations  with 
Anabaptist  and  Mennonite  churches.  We  have  much  to  learn  from  one  another  about  the  central- 
ity of  Christian  baptism  and  faith  and  about  the  proper  relation  of  Christians  to  their  societies. 
Lutherans  have  also  become  convinced  of  and  are  committed  to  rejecting  all  attempts  to  use  the 
coercive  means  of  the  state  in  order  to  marginalize  or  even  persecute  any  other  religious  group  and 
thus  repudiate  all  past  use  of  the  condemnations  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  to  this  end.  Already 
in  the  preface  to  The  Book  of  Concord,  Lutherans  explicidy  rejected  using  the  confessions  of  that 
book  against  the  persecuted  Reformed  churches  in  France.164 

This  common  telling  of  our  history  calls  Lutherans  away  from  basing  either  their  current 
relationship  with  Anabaptist-Mennonites  or  their  commitment  to  reconciliation  with  Anabap- 
tist-Mennonites,  now  or  in  the  future,  upon  deeply  flawed  and  failed  theological  and  political 
positions  of  the  past.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  use  of  the  state  to  promote  or  defend  Lutheran 
teaching  and  to  persecute  those  who  held  opposing  beliefs  often  led  to  dire  consequences.  In  light 
of  this  tragic  story  and  acknowledging  the  vagaries  of  history,  however,  Lutherans  must  continue 
to  reflect  on  how  they  may  best  prevent  their  confession  of  faith  from  ever  again  becoming  part 
of  a theological  or  legal  pretext  for  punishing  others  for  their  beliefs.  Lutherans  now  know  more 
fully  the  history  of  this  persecution  and  to  what  extent  it  was  based  on  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion and  its  teachings  and  was  approved  by  some  of  its  most  prominent  theologians.  As  a result, 
the  churches  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  need  to  consider  how  best  to  acknowledge  their 
historic  complicity  in  this  persecution  perpetrated  upon  the  spiritual  forebears  of  the  churches  of 
the  Mennonite  World  Conference,  and  how  best  to  ask  forgiveness  for  these  actions.  We  ask  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  to  take  appropriate  action  in  these  matters. 

3.  Mennonite  Memories  of  Anabaptist  Persecutions  by  Protestants 

As  Mennonite  members  of  the  study  commission  reflect  on  these  matters,  they  recall  that  in  the 
standard  Mennonite  telling  of  the  story  today,  Anabaptists  were  sober-minded,  earnest  followers 
of  Jesus  who  were  inspired  by  a fresh  reading  of  Scripture  and  the  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  live  according  to  Christs  teachings  following  the  model  of  the  early  church.  Contrary  to  the 
violent  response  that  they  evoked,  their  distinctive  practices — believers  baptism,  the  separation 
of  church  and  state,  a rejection  of  the  oath  and  the  sword,  sharing  of  earthly  possessions — posed, 
from  this  Mennonite  perspective,  no  threat  to  political  order.  At  the  same  time,  2000-3000  Ana- 
baptists were  executed  between  1525  and  1550,  and  thousands  more  tortured,  imprisoned,  or 
forced  to  flee  their  homes — their  properties  confiscated.165  In  the  centuries  that  followed,  the  Ana- 
baptists and  their  Mennonite,  Hutterite,  and  Amish  descendants  lived  at  the  margins  of  European 
society,  often  forbidden  to  build  churches  or  to  proselytize,  subject  to  a wide  range  of  arbitrary 
“toleration  taxes,”  and  frequently  forced  to  move  at  the  whim  of  the  prince  or  reform-minded 
church  authorities. 

From  the  very  beginnings  of  the  movement,  Anabaptists  interpreted  their  persecution  as  a 
confirmation  of  faithful  Christian  discipleship.  “True  Christians,”  wrote  Conrad  Grebel  in  the  fall 
of  1524,  “are  sheep  among  wolves  ...  and  must  be  baptized  in  anguish  and  affliction,  tribulation 


164.  See  the  Preface  to  The  Book  of  Concord,  20,  in:  BC  2000 : 12-13. 
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and  persecution,  suffering  and  death.”166  Followers  of  Christ,  they  taught,  should  expect  opposi- 
tion from  the  world.  Indeed  for  many,  suffering  was  a concrete  sign  of  Christian  faithfulness.167 
Over  the  centuries,  stories  of  faithful  suffering — preserved  in  numerous  pamphlets,  hymns,  and 
visual  images — became  a vital  part  of  Anabaptist-Mennonite  identity. 

In  1660,  for  example,  a Dutch  Mennonite  pastor  by  the  name  of  Thieleman  van  Braght  com- 
piled these  martyr  accounts  into  a massive  1300  folio  page  volume.168  Known  as  the  Martyrs  Mir- 
ror, the  book  is  organized  into  two  parts:  a century-by-century  chronicle  of  Christian  martyrs, 
beginning  with  Christ  himself,  that  narrates  the  history  of  the  church  from  the  perspective  of 
dissenters  persecuted  for  advocating  adult  baptism  and  Christian  defenselessness;  followed  by  an 
enormous  collection  of  stories,  letters  and  devotional  material  related  to  the  Anabaptist  martyrs  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  stories,  combined  with  a series  of  copperplate  engravings  that  accom- 
panied the  second  edition  of  1685,  provided  later  generations  with  dramatic  and  memorable 
accounts  of  Christian  faithfulness  in  the  midst  of  suffering:  the  image,  for  example,  of  Anneken 
Jans  handing  her  infant  son  to  bystanders  as  she  goes  to  her  execution;  or  the  moving  letters  of 
Maeyken  Wens  pleading  with  her  children  to  remain  faithful  to  Christ  and  to  love  their  enemies 
in  spite  of  her  suffering;  or  the  depiction  of  Simon  the  Grocer  refusing  to  bow  in  the  marketplace 
before  the  bishops  elevated  chalice  and  the  story  of  his  subsequent  death  by  fire.  The  archetypal 
figure  in  the  Martyrs  Mirror,  second  only  to  Christ,  is  Dirk  Willems.169  Imprisoned  in  1569  for  his 
beliefs,  Willems  managed  to  escape  his  cell  and  to  flee  across  an  icy  pond.  A soldier  gave  chase  but, 
burdened  with  his  heavy  weapons,  he  broke  through  the  ice  and  called  out  desperately  for  help.  An 
etching  associated  with  the  story  depicts  Willems  returning  to  rescue  his  drowning  pursuer  from 
the  icy  waters.  Despite  his  compassion,  Willems  was  recaptured  and  burned  at  the  stake. 

Most  Mennonites  today,  of  course,  live  in  an  entirely  different  context  to  that  of  their  sixteenth 
century  spiritual  ancestors.  Yet  for  many,  the  martyr  stories  continue  to  be  a living  and  vital  source 
of  group  identity.  The  English  edition  of  the  Martyrs  Mirror,  reprinted  nearly  twenty  times  in  the 
past  century,  continues  to  sell  several  thousand  copies  each  year.  The  etching  of  Dirk  Willems 
rescuing  his  enemy  is  unquestionably  the  most  popular  iconographic  image  in  use  among  North 
American  Mennonites  today,  appearing  frequently  on  posters  and  banners,  or  in  church  bulletins, 
brochures,  newsletters,  and  books.  In  recent  decades  a traveling  exhibit  on  the  Martyrs  Mirror  itin- 
erated in  more  than  seventy  Mennonite  and  Amish  communities  across  North  America,  accom- 
panied by  local  lectures,  childrens  activities  and  discussion  groups.  And  a collection  of  Anabaptist 
martyr  stories  written  to  accompany  the  exhibit  has  been  translated  into  nine  different  languages 
and  has  found  an  eager  readership  within  the  global  Anabaptist-Mennonite  church.170 

Anchored  in  the  model  of  Jesus,  and  rooted  in  a long  train  of  witnesses  who  suffered  for 
their  commitment  to  follow  Christ,  the  Anabaptist  martyrs  remind  contemporary  Mennonites 
that  they  have  a faith  worth  dying  for.  Furthermore,  the  martyr  stories  caution  contemporary 


166.  Harder,  Sources  of  Swiss  Anabaptism,  290.  Anabaptist  adherents  frequently  described  baptism  as  a three- 
stage  process:  an  inner  baptism  of  the  spirit,  followed  by  the  outer  baptism  of  water,  which  was  then  sealed 
for  the  true  Christian  by  a third  baptism  of  blood. 

167.  Nowhere  is  this  clearer  than  in  the  hymns  preserved  in  the  Ausbund,  many  of  which  are  martyr  ballads 
or  songs  of  encouragement  in  the  midst  of  persecution.  The  Ausbund  was  reprinted  dozens  of  times  in  Europe 
and  it  continues  to  be  used  in  worship  by  the  Old  Order  Amish.  See  also,  Ethelbert  Stauffer,  “The  Anabaptist 
Theology  of  Martyrdom,”  MQR  19  (July  1945),  179-214;  Alan  Kreider,  “The  Servant  is  Not  Greater  Than 
His  Master:  The  Anabaptists  and  the  Suffering  Church,”  MQR  58  (January  1984),  5-29;  and  C.  J.  Dyck, 
“The  Suffering  Church  in  Anabaptism,” MQR  59  (January  1985),  5-23. 

168.  Thieleman  J.  van  Braght,  The  Bloody  Theater,  or,  Martyrs’  Mirror  Compiled  from  Various  Authentic  Chroni- 
cles, Memorials,  and  Testimonies , trans.  Joseph  F.  Sohm,  15th  ed.  (Scottdale,  PA:  Herald  Press,  1987). 

169.  The  Martyrs  Mirror,  741-742. 

170.  For  a website  on  the  traveling  exhibit,  see  www.bethelks.edu/kauffman/martyrs/.  The  book  written  to 
accompany  the  exhibit  is  by  John  S.  Oyer  and  Robert  S.  Kreider,  Mirror  of the  Martyrs  (Intercourse,  PA:  Good 
Books,  1990). 
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Christians  against  the  persistent  temptation  to  justify  violence  in  the  name  of  Christ;  they 
witness  to  the  possibility  of  non-violence  and  “enemy  love”  even  in  the  most  extreme  circum- 
stances; and  they  call  Mennonites  to  a life  of  compassion  and  humility,  while  recognizing  that 
nonresistant  love  is  not  likely  to  be  rewarded.171 

For  many  contemporary  Mennonites,  especially  in  areas  where  there  is  a greater  awareness  of 
Anabaptist  history,  keeping  these  stories  alive  is  an  affirmation  that  those  who  relinquished  their 
lives  did  not  do  so  in  vain.  Remembering  the  martyrs  is  a way  of  giving  voice  to  those  whose 
tongues  were  torn  out  before  their  deaths,  or  were  forced  into  silence  by  an  iron  tonguescrew. 
Remembering  those  who  died  for  the  principle  of  nonresistance  testifies  to  the  Christian  convic- 
tion that  the  resurrection  will  ultimately  triumph  over  the  cross. 

4.  Looking  Forward:  Moving  Beyond  Condemnations 

Yet  even  as  those  in  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  have  actively  worked  to  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  Anabaptist  martyrs,  these  conversations  have  also  illuminated  ways  in  which  nurturing  these 
memories  can  be  problematic.  Framing  our  history  in  the  context  of  martyrdom  has  sometimes 
led  Mennonites  to  a caricatured  understanding  of  the  sixteenth-century  reformers.  Frequendy,  for 
example,  Mennonites  have  failed  to  distinguish  among  Catholic,  Reformed  and  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians and  princes  in  describing  the  persecution  of  Anabaptists.  In  so  doing  they  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  comparatively  few  Anabaptist  martyrs  were  executed  in  Lutheran  territories. 

We  also  confess  that  at  times  Mennonites  have  reduced  the  theological  contributions  of  the 
Lutheran  reformers  to  their  hastily  composed  arguments  against  the  Anabaptists,  thereby  over- 
looking the  broader  contributions  of  the  reformers  to  the  Christian  church  and,  indeed,  to  the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  itself.  By  the  same  token,  at  times  Mennonite  versions  of  their 
martyr  stories — told  with  the  goal  of  establishing  group  identity — have  reduced  the  complex  story 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  a simple  morality  tale  of  good  and  evil,  in  which  historical  actors  are 
easily  identified  as  either  Christ-like  or  violent. 

In  a similar  way,  we  confess  that  Mennonites  have  sometimes  claimed  the  martyr  tradition  as 
a badge  of  Christian  superiority  and  have  sometimes  nurtured  an  identity  rooted  in  victimization 
that  has  fostered  a sense  of  self-righteousness  and  arrogance  and  has  blinded  us  to  the  frailties  and 
failures  that  are  also  deeply  woven  into  our  tradition. 

We  also  acknowledge  with  deep  regret  that  in  the  contested  religious  climate  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  some  Anabaptists  used  language  that  caricatured  their  opponents  in  extreme  language,  some- 
times calling  into  question  their  Christian  integrity  or  even  associating  them  with  the  Antichrist. 

In  their  concluding  reflections,  the  Lutheran  members  of  the  International  Study  Commission 
issued  a request  for  forgiveness  “for  the  harm  that  their  forebears  in  the  sixteenth  century  com- 
mitted to  Anabaptists,  for  forgetting  or  ignoring  this  persecution  in  the  intervening  centuries,  and 
for  all  inappropriate,  misleading  and  hurtful  portraits  of  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  made  by 
Lutheran  authors,  in  both  popular  and  academic  publications,  to  the  present  day.”  In  light  of  our 
collective  work,  and  with  particular  appreciation  for  this  overture  of  Christian  reconciliation,  we 
recommend  the  following: 

1.  That  the  joint  report  of  the  LWF-MWC  International  Study  Commission  be  received  by 
MWC  and  sent  to  its  member  churches  for  discussion  and  response. 

2.  That  the  MWC  undertake  discernment  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  joint  report,  especially 
regarding  Anabaptist-Mennonite  teaching  on  and  practice  of  baptism,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  further  dialogue  with  the  Lutheran  World  Federation.  Among  other  topics,  those 


171.  As  historian  James  Juhnke  has  written,  the  martyr  stories  “prepare  us  for  the  possibility  of  persecu- 
tion and  marginalization  in  our  own  time — especially  as  our  pacifist  convictions  become  unpopular  in  a 
war-crusading  America.” — -James  Juhnke,  “Rightly  Remembering  a Martyr  Heritage,”  (unpublished  paper 
presented  to  the  ELCA-Mennonite  Liaison  Committee  dialogue  held  in  Sarasota,  Florida,  Feb.  28, 2003),  1. 
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conversations  will  have  to  address  our  mutual  understandings  of  the  relationship  between 
divine  action  and  human  (re)action  in  baptism.  Engaging  these  questions  will  require 
deeper  biblical  accounts  of  our  understandings  of  baptism  and  will  require  that  these 
understandings  be  considered  within  a broad  theological  framework. 

3.  That  if  the  LWF  Council  should  issue  a statement  asking  forgiveness  for  the  Lutheran  per- 
secution of  the  Anabaptists,  the  MWC  initiate  a process  to  acknowledge  that  request,  with 
the  goal  of  a mutual  granting  of  forgiveness  in  a spirit  of  reconciliation  and  humility. 

Conclusion 

The  past  cannot  be  changed,  but  we  can  change  the  way  the  past  is  remembered  in  the  present. 
This  is  our  hope.  Reconciliation  does  not  only  look  back  into  the  past;  rather  it  looks  into  a com- 
mon future.  We  are  grateful  that  in  many  places  where  Mennonites  and  Lutherans  live  together, 
cooperation  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  has  already  been  occurring  for  many  years.  Menno- 
nites and  Lutherans  recognize  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ.  The  national  dialogues 
in  France,  Germany,  and  the  USA  have  shown  how  much  Mennonites  and  Lutherans  have  in 
common.  This  has  often  been  realized  and  put  into  practice  through  common  service  projects, 
shared  worship  and  even  eucharistic  fellowship.  In  these  encounters,  Mennonites  and  Lutherans 
offer  the  witness  of  their  lives  and  give  witness  to  their  faith.  These  forms  of  bearing  witness  and 
being  open  to  the  witness  of  others  deepen  the  bonds  of  community.  In  this  way,  both  sides  may 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  special  gifts  that  God  has  bestowed  on  both  churches. 

Yet,  even  though  Lutherans  and  Mennonites  have  much  in  common,  they  nevertheless  remain 
different  traditions.  In  the  past,  they  have  been  divided  by  a terrible  conflict.  We  are  deeply  con- 
vinced that  this  has  changed  in  recent  times  and  that  it  will  continue  to  change,  so  that  both  tradi- 
tions may  begin  to  challenge  each  other  to  become  more  faithful  to  the  call  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  have  often  experienced  that  the  strengths  in  our  respective  traditions  also  bring  with 
them  certain  weaknesses.  So,  even  as  we  recognize  each  other’s  strengths,  each  community  may 
also  assist  the  other  in  addressing  their  respective  weaknesses. 

Today,  living  in  the  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  given  by  Christ,  Mennonites  and  Luther- 
ans may  make  observations  and  raise  questions  concerning  the  doctrine  and  life  of  the  other 
community  in  a brotherly  and  sisterly  way.  Such  conversations  will  assist  each  church  in  devel- 
oping a self-critical  attitude  toward  its  own  doctrine  and  practice.  Learning  to  view  those  who 
belong  to  other  Christian  traditions  truly  as  Christians  will  also  help  all  of  us  to  develop  a sense 
of  the  catholicity  of  the  church.  For  example,  when  Lutherans  practice  infant  baptism  they 
should  have  in  mind  the  Mennonite  question  about  whether  this  practice  actually  is  in  line 
with  the  theology  of  baptism  that  they  teach  and  have  explained  to  Mennonites.  And,  of  course, 
they  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  respond  to  the  enduring  Mennonite  question  about  whether 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  baptism  is  in  line  with  Scripture.  This  is  a healthy  challenge  for  Lutherans 
that  motivates  them  to  refer  back  to  Scripture.  Similarly,  whenever  Mennonites  question  the 
validity  of  a Lutheran’s  baptism  as  an  infant,  comparable  reflections  are  in  order  for  Mennonites. 
There  will  be  similar  mutual  challenges  when  it  comes  to  questions  of  war  and  peace,  the  use  of 
violent  means  by  state  officials  to  defend  innocent  people,  and  the  like.  In  a world  that  changes 
so  rapidly,  these  questions  are  constantly  evolving,  so  that  both  Lutherans  and  Mennonites  must 
look  for  answers  that  are  in  line  with  the  word  of  God,  take  into  consideration  the  insights  of 
their  respective  traditions,  and  take  seriously  the  complexity  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  act, 
suffer,  and  confess  our  faith  in  Christ. 

We  offer  the  results  of  our  study  for  discernment  within  our  respective  church  bodies,  trusting 
that  readers  might  find  here  both  evidence  of  the  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  unity  of 
Christ’s  church  and  concrete  witness  to  Christ’s  prayer  “that  all  of  them  may  be  one,  Father,  just  as 
you  are  in  me  and  I am  in  you  ...  so  that  the  world  may  believe  that  you  have  sent  me”  (John  17:21). 
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Appendix  A 

That  the  Civil  Magistracy  Is  Obligated  to  Apply  Physical  Punishment 
Against  the  Anabaptists:  A Few  Considerations  from  Wittenberg  (1 536) 

[The  original  letter  signed  by  Martin  Luther,  Philip  Melanchthon,  Johannes  Bugenhagen  and 
Caspar  Cruciger,  Sr.] 

Leonard  Gross,  translator172 

Whether  Christian  princes  are  obligated  to  apply  physical  punishment  and  the  sword  against  the 
unchristian  sect  of  the  Anabaptists 

First  of  all  it  is  to  be  noted  that  with  this  question,  the  office  of  preacher  (Predicanten)  is  not  being 
spoken  of,  for  the  preachers  and  servants  of  the  gospel  do  not  wield  the  sword.  Therefore,  they  are 
not  to  use  any  physical  force  whatsoever,  but  are  to  fight  against  error  solely  through  correct  teach- 
ing and  preaching.  Where  they,  however,  delve  into  another  office  and  want  to  wield  the  sword,  as 
did  [Thomas]  Miintzer,  and  as  happened  at  Munster,  such  is  incorrect  and  seditious.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  question  deals  with  the  civil  magistracy,  whether  it  is  obligated  to  proceed  with  physical 
force  and  punishment  against  the  false  teachings  of  the  Anabaptists  and  other  similar  sects. 

Second,  before  punishment  is  meted  out,  misled  people  are  first  of  all  to  be  presented  with 
clear  Christian  instruction  and  admonition  that  they  might  be  induced  to  renounce  their  errors.  If 
they  desire  so  to  do,  it  is  Christian  to  show  them  mercy.  If  they,  however,  remain  obstinate  and  do 
not  want  to  renounce  their  errors,  then  punishment  is  obligatory. 

Third,  it  is  obvious  that  the  magistracy  is  obligated  to  protect  against  sedition  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  civil  government,  and  to  punish  the  seditious  with  the  sword,  as  Paul  says,  “Whoever 
opposes  the  magistracy  is  to  be  punished.”173 

Now  the  Anabaptists  hold  to  two  types  of  articles.  Some  have  to  do  especially  with  the  out- 
ward, civil  government,  whereby  they  maintain  that  Christians  are  not  to  hold  that  office  which 
wields  the  sword.  Likewise,  Christians  are  to  hold  no  office  except  that  of  servant  of  the  gospel. 
Likewise,  Christians  are  not  to  swear  oaths.  Likewise,  Christians  are  not  to  own  property.  Like- 
wise, Christians  may  forsake  their  wives  if  they  do  not  want  to  embrace  Anabaptism.  These  and 
similar  articles  are  held  by  all  Anabaptists.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  these  articles  directly  undermine 
the  outward,  civil  government:  the  magistracy,  the  oath,  personal  possessions,  marriage,  etc.  For  if 
these  articles  and  teachings  were  to  be  held  to  throughout  the  land,  what  destruction,  murder  and 
robbery  would  follow! 

Therefore,  without  a doubt  the  magistracy  is  obligated  to  counter  these  articles  as  seditious  and 
punish  with  physical  force — and,  depending  on  the  circumstances,  also  with  the  sword — obstinate 
individuals,  whether  Anabaptists  or  others,  who  hold  to  one  or  more  of  these  articles.  For  these 
articles  are  not  solely  matters  of  faith,  but  they  are  directly,  in  and  of  themselves,  an  obvious  threat 
to  civil  government. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  Anabaptists  say  in  response,  “We  desire  to 
harm  no  one.”This  is protestatio  contraria facto  (a  declaration,  contrary  to  fact) — tearing  apart  gov- 
ernments, yet  saying,  “We  desire  to  harm  no  one.”  For  if  their  teachings  should  become  generally 
accepted,  then  indeed  would  the  magistracy,  the  oath,  personal  possessions,  etc.,  all  be  abolished. 

Now  since  Holy  Scripture  clearly  teaches  that  the  noted  articles  of  the  Anabaptists  are  wrong 
and  devilish,  and  it  is  clear  and  obvious  that  they  are  direct  destroyers  of  civil  government,  it  fol- 
lows without  a doubt  that  the  magistracy  is  obligated  to  counter  such  false  and  seditious  teachings, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  authority  of  its  office,  to  apply  punishment,  mild  or  severe,  as  it  sees  fit. 


172.  The  translation  by  Leonard  Gross  appeared  in:  The  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  74  (July  2002),  315- 
321.  A photomechanical  reproduction  of  the  1536  tract  immediately  follows  on  pp.  322-335. 

173.  Probably  a loose  rendering  of  Rom.  13:2,  “...those  who  resist  [authority]  will  incur  judgment.” 
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If  someone  were  to  contradict  this,  saying,  “The  magistracy  is  not  able  to  give  anyone 
faith,  therefore  it  dare  not  punish  anyone  for  the  sake  of  faith,”  to  this  there  are  many  proper 
answers.  But  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  this  one  answer:  The  magistracy  does  not  punish  on 
account  of  opinions  and  views  as  held  in  the  heart,  but  on  account  of  outward  wrongful  speech 
and  teachings,  through  which  others  are  also  led  astray.  Therefore,  just  as  the  magistracy  is 
obligated  to  punish  others  who  talk  seditiously  and  menacingly,  through  which  rebellion  is 
truly  incited,  in  the  same  manner  it  is  also  obligated,  using  as  much  force  as  it  can  muster, 
to  punish  those  who  proclaim  these  seditious  [Anabaptist]  teachings,  since  through  this  the 
people  are  also  truly  incited  to  rebel.  For  [the  Anabaptists]  wish  to  eliminate  the  magistracy, 
the  oath  and  personal  possessions. 

And  even  if  they  might  color  and  excuse  some  of  these  articles  with  hypocrisy,  interpreting 
them  otherwise,  the  above  is  still  their  basic  view.  For  our  feeling  is  not  that  one  should  subject 
the  Anabaptists  to  subtle  questions,  but  instead  should  seek  out  and  note  the  correct,  clear  foun- 
dations as  found  in  their  own  teachings,  and  enter  into  discussion  about  such — thereby,  however, 
not  being  duped  by  the  devils  hypocrisy.  Some  [Anabaptists]  are  able  to  embellish  things  that, 
upon  closer  analysis,  are  found  to  contain  the  above-noted  errors,  wherein  their  seeming  holiness 
is  pure  hypocrisy  and  a devilish  apparition.  For  Paul  clearly  teaches  that  they  who  hold  to  such 
erroneous  articles  concerning  civil  government,  and  present  them  as  examples  of  a new  holiness, 
are  from  the  devil.  Therefore,  let  the  Christian  magistracy  not  be  frightened  by  the  make-believe 
and  hypocritical  holiness  or  patience  of  such  spirits,  but  rather  consider  their  erroneous  articles  as 
a witness,  that  these  obstinate  people  are  a devilish  sect. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the  seditious  articles.  For  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that, 
concerning  these  articles,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  magistracy  to  use  its  office  to  preserve  the  gov- 
ernment. Those  [Anabaptists]  at  Munster  also  maintained  that  there  must  be  a physical  kingdom 
preceding  Judgment  Day,  composed  solely  of  the  holy,  etc.  Also,  they  practiced  polygamy.  Such 
erroneous  ideas  are  seditious  and  must  be  defended  against  in  earnest. 

Second,  the  Anabaptist  articles,  in  spiritual  matters,  present  interpretations — namely,  con- 
cerning infant  baptism  and  original  sin — which  lie  outside  of  and  counter  to  God’s  word.  Oth- 
ers, such  as  those  in  Munster,  have  also  acknowledged  that  Christ  did  not  take  his  own  body 
from  Mary’s  body,  and  that  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  mortal  sin,  etc.  Regarding  such  articles, 
here  is  also  our  answer:  Just  as  the  civil  magistracy  is  obligated  to  restrain  and  punish  public 
blasphemy  and  perjury,  it  is  also  obligated  to  restrain  and  punish  individuals  in  its  own  judicial 
district,  for  public  false  teachings,  improper  worship  services  and  heretical  acts.  And  this  God 
orders  in  the  second  commandment,  where  he  says,  “Whoever  dishonors  God’s  name,  shall  not 
remain  unpunished.”174  Everyone  is  obligated,  in  keeping  with  his  station  and  office,  to  avoid 
and  to  deter  blasphemy.  And  on  the  strength  of  this  commandment,  princes  and  magistrates 
have  the  power  and  duty  to  abolish  improper  worship  services,  and  in  their  place,  to  establish 
true  teaching  and  correct  worship  services.  This  commandment  also  instructs  them  to  deter 
public  false  teaching,  and  to  punish  the  obstinate.  Leviticus  24[:16]  speaks  to  this:  “Whoever 
blasphemes  God  is  to  be  killed.” 

The  magistrates  must  give  themselves  to  constant  and  correct  instruction,  so  that  they  are  sure 
of  their  cause  and  do  not  treat  anyone  unjusdy.  For  it  is  not  right,  solely  according  to  custom, 
to  judge  against  God’s  word  and  against  the  old  and  pure  church’s  understanding  and  teaching. 
Custom  is  a great  tyrant.  Therefore  one  must  ground  himself  upon  God’s  word  and  the  old,  pure 
church.  For  one  is  to  accept  no  teaching  which  has  not  been  attested  to  by  the  old,  pure  church, 
since  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  old  church  must  have  possessed  all  the  articles  of  faith, 
namely,  all  those  needed  for  salvation.  Consequently  the  ruler  is  obligated  to  give  himself  to  a 
thorough  study  of  God’s  word  and  the  old  church’s  teachings. 


174.  Ex  20:7,  “You  shall  not  make  wrongful  use  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  your  God,  for  the  Lord  will  not 
acquit  anyone  who  misuses  his  name.” 
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Now  there  are  certain  articles  of  the  Anabaptists,  already  noted,  which  would  certainly  lead 
to  confusion,  such  as  not  baptizing  children.  What  would  the  end  result  of  this  be,  other  than  an 
obviously  heathen  spirit? 

Likewise,  infant  baptism  is  so  well  established,  that  the  Anabaptists  have  no  legitimate  reason 
to  overturn  the  same. 

Likewise,  that  they  say  children  do  not  need  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  that  original  sin  does  not 
apply  [to  them] — such  are  public  errors  of  a very  dangerous  character. 

In  addition  the  Anabaptists  separate  themselves  from  the  church,  also  at  those  places  where 
pure  Christian  teaching  is  at  hand  and  where  abuses  and  idolatry  have  been  eliminated — estab- 
lishing their  own  ministry,  church  and  gathering — which  also  is  against  Gods  command.  For 
where  the  teaching  is  correct,  and  idolatry  is  not  practiced  in  the  churches,  all  people  are  obli- 
gated before  God  to  remain  with  the  official  public  ministry,  and  not  to  establish  any  separation. 
And  in  such  a case,  whoever  establishes  a separation  and  a new  ministry  is  acting  most  certainly 
against  God,  as  was  the  case  long  ago  with  the  Donatists  who  also  established  rebaptism  and 
a separation,  having  no  cause  except  this  alone:  There  were  priests  and  people  in  the  other 
churches  who  were  not  godly,  [therefore  the  Donatists]  wanted  to  create  a church  that  was 
completely  pure.  This  we  have  also  heard  from  a number  of  Anabaptists  as  to  why  they  were 
establishing  a separation  from  those  churches  whose  teaching  and  worship  services  they  could 
not  object  to.  They  said  that  we  are  leading  an  evil  life,  are  greedy,  etc.  They  wanted,  however,  to 
create  a pure  church. 

In  this  case  the  law  was  established  in  Codice , through  Honorius  and  Theodosius,  wherein  it 
is  stated  that  Anabaptists  [German  Wiedertaufer,  “rebaptizers”]  are  to  be  killed.175  For  separation, 
and  the  establishing  of  a new  ministry  solely  on  account  of  other  evil  moral  practices  is  most 
certainly  against  God,  and  since  this  is  very  vexing,  and  precipitates  eternal  unrest,  the  civil  mag- 
istracy should  deter  and  punish  this  practice  with  serious  measures. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  civil  magistracy  in  no  way  ought  to  be  concerned  with  spiritual 
matters.  This  argument  is  stretched  too  far.  True,  both  offices — the  office  of  preaching,  and  that 
of  the  civil  government — are  distinct  from  one  another.  At  the  same  time  they  both  are  to  serve 
unto  Gods  glory.  Princes  are  not  only  to  protect  their  subjects,  along  with  their  possessions  and 
physical  lives,  but  the  most  important  task  of  their  office  is  to  further  God’s  honor,  and  to  oppose 
blasphemy  and  idolatry.  Thus  also  did  the  kings  in  the  Old  Testament — and  not  only  the  Jewish 
kings,  but  also  the  converted  kings  of  the  Gentiles — who  executed  those  who  established  false 
prophets  and  idolatry.  Such  examples  belong  to  the  office  of  the  prince,  as  Paul  also  teaches,  “The 
law  is  good  for  punishing  the  blasphemers,”  etc.176  The  civil  magistracy  does  not  exist  solely  to 
serve  people  in  the  area  of  physical  welfare,  but  most  of  all  for  God’s  honor,  for  it  is  a servant  of 
God,  whom  it,  through  its  office,  is  to  acknowledge  and  glorify.  Ps  2[:10]:  Et  nunc Reges  intelligite 
(Now  therefore,  O kings,  be  wise). 

Concerning  the  words  about  the  weeds,  “Let  both  grow,”  used  to  counter  [the  above  argu- 
ment], here  it  is  not  the  civil  magistracy  that  is  spoken  of,  but  the  office  of  preacher — that  the 
preachers,  upon  the  authority  of  their  office,  are  not  to  exercise  temporal  power.  From  all  this  it 
has  now  become  clear  that  the  civil  magistracy  is  obligated  to  deter  blasphemy,  false  teachings  and 
heresy,  punishing  the  adherents  physically. 

Now  where  the  Anabaptists  have  articles  against  the  civil  government,  this  is  all  the  easier 
to  judge.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  such  a case  the  obstinate  are  to  be  punished  as  seditious. 
Where,  however,  someone  has  articles  solely  on  spiritual  matters,  such  as  regarding  infant  baptism, 
original  sin,  and  unneeded  separation,  to  be  sure,  these  articles  are  also  significant.  For  casting 


175.  Codex  Justianus  (6th  century)  formalized  what  up  to  that  time  had  been  the  practice  of  Constans, 
Theodosius  and  Honorius,  etc.,  in  putting  apprehended  Donatists  to  death  on  the  basis  of  their  practice  of 
“repeating”  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 

176.  Source  not  found.  Possibly  Rom  2:23-24,  in  the  form  of  a very  loose  paraphrase. 
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children  out  of  Christendom,  putting  them  into  an  uncertain  situation,  indeed,  bringing  them 
into  damnation,  is  of  no  small  import.  Likewise,  establishing  two  peoples  among  ourselves:  the 
baptized,  and  the  unbaptized.  Thereupon  one  indeed  sees  and  understands  that  there  are  grossly 
false  articles  held  to  by  the  Anabaptist  sect.  We  conclude  that  in  this  case  the  obstinate  may  be 
killed.  Beyond  this,  where  both  types  of  error,  regarding  civil  and  spiritual  matters,  are  found 
among  the  Anabaptists,  and  they  do  not  renounce  such,  the  judge  may  be  all  the  more  certain,  and 
shall  punish  in  all  severity. 

In  every  case,  however,  moderation  must  prevail,  so  that  the  people  first  of  all  are  instructed, 
and  admonished  to  renounce  their  errors.  Likewise,  the  judge  shall  also  differentiate  [among 
the  different  classes  of  Anabaptists].  Some  have  been  misled  solely  out  of  simplemindedness 
and  are  not  obstinate.  With  these,  one  should  not  proceed  in  haste.  Also,  these  people  may  be 
given  a lesser  punishment,  such  as  expulsion  from  the  land,  or  imprisonment,  so  that  they  do 
others  no  harm.  Some  are  beginners177  and  at  the  same  time  obstinate.  Here  the  judge  shall 
demonstrate  severity.  And  if  they  hold  to  errors  regarding  the  civil  government,  then  one  must 
assume  that  they  are  pregnant  with  a Munster-like  government.  Therefore  he  punishes  them 
as  insurrectionists. 

Likewise,  if  we  hold  Gods  honor  in  high  respect,  we  must  in  all  seriousness  take  preventive 
measures,  so  that  blasphemy  and  damaging  errors  are  not  carried  far  and  wide. 

And  in  order  to  instruct  and  confirm  our  inner  conscience,  the  following  is  especially  to  be 
noted:  We  should  at  all  times  take  note  of  a few,  clear  articles  wherein  the  sect  is  in  gross  and 
obvious  error.  Through  this  we  should  know  that  the  obstinate  are  blinded  by  the  devil.  And 
this  is  certain,  that  they  possess  no  good  spirit,  even  though  they  have  a great  appearance  of 
the  same.  For  one  well  knows  that  false  prophets  have  sheep’s  clothing — that  is,  a certain  good 
appearance.  But  by  their  fruits  we  shall  know  them.  Now  the  most  certain  testing  of  these  fruits 
is,  namely,  that  one  attempts  obstinately  to  defend  false  articles  against  the  clear  and  obvious 
word  of  God — with  this  the  judge  can  instruct  and  strengthen  his  conscience.  For  thus  he 
knows  that  the  sect  is  from  the  devil.  Therefore  he  knows  that  the  sect  must  be  opposed,  even 
though  there  may  be  needy  and  ailing  individuals  among  them,  in  need  of  mercy;  he  still  knows 
that  they  must  be  opposed  as  a group. 

And  in  sum  and  substance,  understanding  examinatores  (examiners)  well  know  how  to  proceed 
in  these  matters.  In  addition  they  also  well  know  that  among  these  Anabaptists,  much  abominable 
error  resides.  For,  after  all,  it  is  a Manichean  sect  and  a new  monasticism.  For  outward,  unruly 
barbarity,  having  no  personal  possessions,  and  not  submitting  to  [civil]  government — such  matters 
are  their  holiness,  by  which  one  may  conclude  that  they  are  far  from  Christ,  and  do  not  have  the 
correct  understanding  of  Christ. 

Just  as  an  understanding  preacher  instructs  other  estates  about  their  vocations,  just  as  he  teaches 
a mother  that  bearing  children  is  pleasing  to  God,  etc.,  in  this  same  manner  he  is  to  instruct  civil 
magistrates  how  they  are  to  serve  unto  the  honor  of  God,  and  counter  manifest  blasphemy.178 


177.  The  German  “anfenger”  here  has  more  the  sense  of  “instigator”  or  “agitator.”  (Theodor  Dieter) 

178.  The  following  paragraph,  part  of  the  original  letter  (now  in  MBW  1748,  Texte  7:  157),  was  omitted 
from  versions  published  in  1536:  “And  because  our  gracious  lord  [Philip  of  Hesse],  the  landgrave,  reports 
that  some  leaders  and  teachers  of  rebaptism  are  now  in  custody  who  were  admonished  and  yet  did  not  keep 
their  promise  [not  to  spread  their  teaching],  h[is]  p[rincely]  g[race]  may  in  good  conscience  allow  them  to 
be  punished  with  the  sword  also  for  this  reason:  that  they  were  disobedient  and  did  not  keep  their  promise 
or  oath.”  Added  by  Luther:  “This  is  the  common  rule.  But  our  gracious  lord  may  at  all  times  act  leniently 
regarding  the  punishment  according  to  the  specifics  of  the  case.” 
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I.  Introduction 

This  handbook  was  produced  by  members  of  a six-year  Lutheran-Pentecostal  Study  Group  ini- 
tiated by  the  Institute  for  Ecumenical  Research  in  Strasbourg,  France.  The  handbook  is  designed 
to  facilitate  dialogue  between  Lutherans  and  Pentecostals.  Drawing  on  the  study  group’s  experi- 
ence, it  presents  insights  gained  and  lessons  learned  and  aims  to  provide  a resource  for  further 
dialogue  initiatives. 

Ecumenical  dialogue  between  Pentecostals  and  Lutherans  is  still  very  young.  In  fact,  as  of  yet 
there  have  been  no  formal  dialogues  between  the  two  on  an  international  level.  On  the  other  hand, 
ecumenists  and  leaders  of  both  church  families  have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  engaging 
in  dialogue  with  each  other  and  of  improving  relations.  The  Institute  for  Ecumenical  Research  in 
Strasbourg  held  a number  of  conferences  on  the  topic  during  the  1970s,  sponsored  a book-length 
study  of  charismatic  movements  during  the  1980s,  and  has  maintained  a strong  interest  in  the 
subject  in  subsequent  years. 

Many  church  leaders  have  shared  that  interest.  In  1996,  at  a meeting  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Christian  World  Communions,  then-General  Secretary  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
(LWF)  Gunnar  Stalsett  approached  Cecil  M.  Robeck  Jr.,  a Pentecostal  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory and  Ecumenics  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  and  broached  the  subject  of  dialogue  between 
Pentecostals  and  the  LWF.  The  matter  was  pursued  further  by  Sven  Oppegaard,  Secretary  for 
Ecumenical  Affairs  of  the  LWF,  and  Staalsett’s  successor  as  General  Secretary,  Ishmael  Noko. 
Both  held  numerous  informal  conversations  with  Robeck.  A number  of  factors  stood  in  the  way 
of  establishing  formal  dialogue  at  the  point,  however.  These  included  temporary  institutional  and 
budgetary  reasons  but  also  a number  of  unresolved  methodological  questions.  Recognizing  that 
Pentecostals  were  very  different  ecclesially,  theologically,  and  culturally  from  previous  dialogue 
partners,  the  Lutherans  felt  that  this  dialogue,  if  it  were  to  be  effective,  should  do  justice  to  those 
differences  and  develop  its  own  topics  and  methods. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Kenneth  G.  Appold,  who  just  had  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  in  Strasbourg,  independently  approached  LWF  executives  with  a proposal  to  pursue 
dialogue  with  Pentecostals.  He  stumbled  through  open  doors  and  was  encouraged  to  establish 
contact  with  Robeck.  As  a result,  the  two  decided  that  a small  group  of  Pentecostal  and  Lutheran 
theologians  would  meet  in  December  2004  in  Strasbourg.  It  was  a very  encouraging  meeting  and 
quickly  revealed  a desire  of  all  participants  to  continue  the  talks.  It  was  also  a very  productive 
meeting,  establishing  both  a methodology  and  a set  of  topics  for  further  exploration.  The  group 
returned  to  Strasbourg  in  September  2005;  met  again  in  Pasadena,  California,  in  December  2006; 
in  Thousand  Oaks,  California,  in  January  2008;  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  December  2008,  and  in 
Tampere,  Finland,  in  January  2010. 

As  the  participants  got  acquainted  and  shared  their  histories  and  ecumenical  vision,  it  quickly 
became  clear  that  this  dialogue  would  be  unprecedented  in  a number  of  ways.  For  one  thing, 
Pentecostals  expressed  a concern  that  their  existing  dialogues  with  other  churches  tended  to  be 
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structured  around  their  partners’ terms,  allowing  insufficient  space  for  Pentecostals  to  speak  a Pen- 
tecostal language.  This  dialogue,  all  agreed,  should  be  different  in  that  regard.  The  members  chose 
an  overarching  theme  that  began  not  with  a traditional  list  of  doctrines  but  with  an  experiential 
issue:  “How  Do  We  Encounter  Christ?”  Both  partners  could  relate  to  the  question  and  the  group 
found  the  approach  both  stimulating  and  successful.  Subtopics  would  include  explorations  of  how 
each  of  church  families  encounters  Christ  in  worship,  in  proclamation  and  the  word,  in  the  sacra- 
ments/ordinances, and  in  the  charismata.  In  addition,  meetings  almost  always  included  visits  of 
each  other’s  worship  services — and  reflection  on  those  visits  proved  immensely  rewarding. 

When  the  group  first  met,  it  appeared  that  Lutherans  and  Pentecostals  represented  two  very 
different  church  traditions.  But  the  members  soon  found  that  they  had  more  in  common  than  they 
first  expected.  While  much  of  that  commonality  lay  in  matters  of  faith,  the  group  also  recognized 
that  they  shared  some  history.  Since  the  1960s,  more  than  a few  Lutherans  across  the  globe  have 
embraced  charismatic  elements  in  their  faith  and  practice.  For  a number  of  years,  talks  had  been 
taking  place  between  Lutherans  and  Pentecostals  in  Scandinavia  and  other  places.  Additionally, 
there  were  issues  arising  among  charismatic  Lutherans  in  Brazil,  Malaysia,  and  elsewhere.  The 
Ethiopian  Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Mekane  Yesus  Church  had  experienced  the  introduction  of 
Pentecostal  elements  in  its  worship,  reflecting  a trend  visible  in  the  churches  of  the  majority 
world.  These  examples  underscored  the  urgency  and  timeliness  of  Lutheran-Pentecostal  dialogue. 
As  the  conversations  progressed,  bonds  of  trust  were  established  and  “things  came  together”  in 
a very  encouraging  way.  During  the  past  years  both  teams  were  pushed  beyond  assumptions  and 
presuppositions  previously  nurtured.  The  ecumenical  enterprise  as  well  as  its  methodology  found 
a fresh  expression. 

This  handbook  has  three  main  sections.  The  first  explores  goals  of  Lutheran-Pentecostal  dia- 
logue. The  second  presents  an  analysis  of  the  the  topics  that  the  study  group  covered,  including 
a number  of  key  insights  gained  in  the  process.  The  third  section  is  more  historical  and  seeks  to 
introduce  members  of  the  two  church  families  to  each  other — Lutherans  to  Pentecostals  and 
Pentecostals  to  Lutherans.  Much  more  could  be  said,  of  course.  As  rewarding  as  this  initiative 
was,  its  members  also  recognized  that  they  were  merely  scratching  the  surface.  Our  agenda  was 
preparatory;  if  we  had  succeeded  in  answering  every  question,  there  would  be  no  need  for  further 
dialogue — and  further  dialogue  between  Pentecostals  and  Lutherans  is  something  all  the  Study 
Group  members  wish  to  encourage  very  strongly. 

Kenneth  G.  Appold 

Jean-Daniel  Pliiss 

July  2010 


II.  Goals 

1 . To  Think  and  Speak  Appropriately  about  the  Other, 

Not  Bearing  False  Witness  against  Each  Other 

Dialogue  should  enable  Pentecostals  and  Lutherans  to  stop  repeating  past  prejudices,  stereo- 
types, and  misperceptions.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement  some  Pentecostals  “came 
out”  of  historic  churches  and  took  others  with  them  when  they  left.  But  it  is  also  the  case 
that  Pentecostals  have  been  forced  out  of  many  historic  churches.  Many  Lutherans  view  the 
Pentecostal  movement  as  a threat,  proselytizing  or  luring  their  own  members  away.  Lutherans, 
along  with  other  classical  Christians,  have  often  viewed  Pentecostals  as  being  theologically 
misguided,  psychologically  unbalanced,  sociologically  inconsequential,  ecclesiologically  radical, 
existentially  fanatical,  and  in  some  cases  as  indisputably  demonic.  At  the  same  time,  Pentecostal 
Christians  have  often  described  historic  Christians,  including  Lutherans,  as  cold,  compromising 
people  who  may  hold  to  the  outward  form  of  godliness  but  deny  its  very  power  (II  Timothy  3:5) 
or  who  live  in  a state  of  apostasy. 
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2.  To  Be  Mutually  Enriched  by  Each  Other's  Tradition 

The  fullness  of  God’s  gifts  is  greater  than  any  church  has  received.  Lutherans  and  Pentecos- 
tals are  both  heirs  to  rich  and  meaningful  Christian  traditions  containing  a wide  variety  of 
gifts  and  witnesses,  so  mutual  encounter  can  help  us  benefit  from  the  gifts  found  in  other 
traditions.  Examples  might  include  how  we  approach  the  Scriptures,  worship,  charisms,  and 
service  to  the  world. 

3.  To  Provide  Ppportunities  for  Mutual  Correction 

Our  traditions  have  developed  largely  in  isolation  from  each  other,  taking  our  own  way  of  doing 
things  for  granted  and  losing  sight  of  our  own  shortcomings.  Dialogue  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
see  ourselves  through  the  eyes  of  a trusted  partner  who  can  look  at  our  tradition  from  the  outside, 
help  us  recognize  our  failings  and  missteps,  and  work  with  us  toward  a more  faithful  future. 

4.  To  Enable  Cooperation  in  Ministry,  Mission,  and  Social  Outreach 

Through  dialogue,  we  strive  to  recognize  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  and  to  enjoy 
each  other’s  fellowship.  Praying  and  studying  Scripture  together  is  a powerful  witness  to  our 
essential  relationship  as  sisters  and  brothers  obedient  to  Christ.  Lutherans  and  Pentecostals  alike 
desire  all  the  people  of  the  earth  to  know  God’s  love  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  we  are  together  committed 
to  evangelization.  Likewise,  we  hear  our  Lord’s  command  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
heal  the  sick,  and  uplift  the  downtrodden.  Our  common  commitments  could  be  lived  out  even 
more  effectively  through  mutual  cooperation. 

5.  To  Resolve  and  Avoid  Conflicts  between  Our  Churches. 

Lutherans  and  Pentecostals  have  overlapping  fields  of  ministry.  Because  of  their  rapid  growth, 
and  the  fact  that  the  growth  sometimes  comes  at  the  expense  of  Lutherans,  Pentecostals  are  often 
viewed  as  a “threat”  by  Lutherans,  leading  to  accusations  of  proselytism  and  “sheep  stealing.”  In 
areas  where  Lutherans  are  in  the  majority,  Pentecostals  have  felt  discrimination  and  sometimes 
even  hostility.  Dialogue  does  not  conceal  such  conflicts  but  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
address  and  resolve  them.  Dialogue  also  gives  Lutherans  resources  to  reassess  attitudes  and  poli- 
cies toward  charismatics  within  their  own  churches. 

III.  Insights  and  Analysis 


1.  Starting  Points 

Identifying  the  Dialogue  Partners.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  identify  the  Lutheran  dialogue  partner, 
namely  the  member  churches  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  which  “confesses  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  only  source  and  norm  of  its  doctrine,  life,  and 
service.  It  sees  in  the  three  Ecumenical  Creeds  and  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
especially  in  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Small  Catechism  of  Martin  Luther,  a 
pure  exposition  of  the  Word  of  God”  (Constitution  of  the  LWF,  §11). 

It  is  more  difficult  to  identify  the  Pentecostal  partner.  Pentecostalism  is  a vast,  rapidly  grow- 
ing, and  rapidly  changing  movement  with  many  independent  congregations.  All  the  same,  Pen- 
tecostals do  have  structures  more  or  less  parallel  to  Lutheran  ones.  Among  these  are  individual 
denominations  (e.g.,  Assemblies  of  God,  Church  of  God  in  Christ,  International  Pentecostal 
Holiness  Church,  Foursquare  Gospel  Church,  etc.).  There  are  also  umbrella  structures,  such 
as  the  Pentecostal  World  Fellowship,  the  Pentecostal  European  Conference,  and  the  World 
Assemblies  of  God  Fellowship.  While  these  trinitarian  groups  might  demonstrate  differences 
in  focus,  nevertheless  they  would  recognize  one  another  as  full  partners  in  nearly  all  aspects 
of  Pentecostal  ministry.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Pentecostals  mentioned  here  look  to  the 
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Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  normative  for  all  of  faith  and  life  and  they  accept 
the  historic  teachings  of  the  church.1 

Method  for  Dialogue.  At  the  outset  of  our  discussions  it  became  clear  that  the  usual  ecumenical 
method  for  bilateral  dialogue  would  not  serve  our  specific  circumstances  well.  When  churches  have 
formulated  specific  condemnations  against  each  other,  it  makes  sense  to  pursue  a doctrinal  course 
of  reflection  to  work  on  the  resolution  of  the  disagreements,  as  for  instance  between  Lutherans 
and  Catholics.  But  while  Lutherans  and  Pentecostals  are  not  currently  in  fellowship  with  one 
another,  this  is  not  because  of  official  mutual  condemnation  but  rather  because  they  developed  in 
different  circumstances  with  different  histories.  Like  Lutheranism,  Pentecostalism  did  not  begin 
in  a theological  vacuum.  Yet,  while  reading  the  Scriptures,  Christians  from  many  denominations 
who  would  become  Pentecostals  desired  to  receive  the  same  kind  of  spiritual  manifestations  that 
they  read  about  in  the  early  church  (e.g.,  Acts).  Having  received  these  experiences,  they  went  back 
to  the  Scriptures  to  understand  them.  To  this  day,  spirituality  identifies  Pentecostals  more  than 
institutions  or  doctrines  do,  though  most  Pentecostal  have  written  statements  of  faith. 

Given  this  reality,  we  sought  to  develop  a method  that  suited  both  partners’  lived  experience 
as  church  communities.  We  began  with  a mutual  sharing  of  a narrative  of  our  experience  of  God’s 
action  in  our  own  lives.  We  also  made  a point  of  experiencing  Christian  life  together  through 
participation  in  each  other’s  worship  services  and  daily  prayer,  as  well  as  mutual  testimony  and 
consolation.  The  starting  point  in  experience  naturally  gave  rise  to  questions  about  doctrine  and 
spiritual  practice;  it  also  set  the  doctrine  and  spiritual  practice  in  a context  that  made  them  more 
accessible  to  the  other  partner.  Sometimes  we  found  similar  or  parallel  concerns  or  commitments 
under  widely  different  terminology  and  practices.  Imagination  and  intuition,  rather  than  direct 
one-to-one  comparison,  served  well  in  this  regard. 

Out  of  this  method  we  proposed  to  continue  our  discussion  under  the  rubric  of  “How  Do  We 
Encounter  Christ...?”  This  allowed  for  a fruitful  combination  of  experiential  and  doctrinal  explo- 
ration in  our  ensuing  discussions. 

2.  How  Do  We  Encounter  Christ? 

The  Pure  Gospel  of  Christ.  Christ  is  primarily  understood  in  Lutheran  theology  and  piety  as  the 
savior  on  account  of  his  sacrificial  atonement  in  the  crucifixion  and  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
As  a result,  Lutheran  theology  has  historically  placed  more  emphasis  on  justification,  in  which  we 
receive  Christ’s  atoning  work  for  us  by  faith  alone,  as  a gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  on  sanctifica- 
tion, the  transformation  ensuing  from  this  faith.  Especially  in  their  rich  musical  tradition,  Luther- 
ans focus  on  their  gratitude  for  and  faith  in  Christ’s  self-giving  for  us  and  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  leading  to  everlasting  life.  Lutherans  are  taught  not  to  put  trust  in  themselves  or  in  signs  of 
their  sanctification,  but  continually  to  return  to  the  promises  of  Christ.  Luther’s  explanation  of  the 
second  article  of  the  Creed  in  the  Small  Catechism  (which  every  Lutheran  confirmand  studies) 
illustrates  the  relationship  between  what  Christ  has  done  for  us  and  how  we  receive  it  in  faith:  “I 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  true  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  from  eternity,  and  also  true  man,  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  my  Lord,  who  has  redeemed  me,  a lost  and  condemned  creature,  purchased 
and  delivered  me  from  all  sins,  from  death,  and  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  not  with  gold  or  silver, 
but  with  His  holy,  precious  blood  and  with  His  innocent  suffering  and  death,  in  order  that  I may 
be  wholly  His  own,  and  live  under  Him  in  His  kingdom,  and  serve  Him  in  everlasting  righteous- 
ness, innocence,  and  blessedness,  even  as  He  is  risen  from  the  dead,  lives  and  reigns  to  all  eternity.” 


l.The  members  of  this  dialogue  acknowledge  that  there  are  Pentecostal  groups  known  as  Oneness  or  Jesus’ 
Name  who  wish  to  express  their  faith  in  God  in  terms  of  the  economy  of  salvation,  in  keeping  with  their 
understanding  of  the  New  Testament  language.  Lutherans  would  welcome  dialogue  with  these  Pentecostals, 
but  for  practical  reasons  this  would  need  to  be  a different  dialogue  with  a different  set  of  partners. 


Lutheran-Pentecostai:  "Lutherans  and  Pentecostals  in  Dialogue" 
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The  Full  Gospel  of  Christ.  Pentecostals  resonate  with  many  aspects  of  Lutheran  christology 
and  its  doctrine  of  salvation,  as  is  evident  in  Pentecostals’  hymns,  prayers,  statements  of  faith, 
and  proclamation.  At  the  same  time,  Pentecostals  have  additional  emphases.  Lutherans  often 
mistakenly  think  that  the  addition  lies  in  a one-sided  Pentecostal  focus  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Quite  the  contrary,  Pentecostals  teach  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  a specific  endowment  of 
power  to  witness  to  Christ.  Pentecostal  preaching  focuses  on  the  person  of  Christ  far  more  than 
on  the  Spirit  (or  on  the  Father).  A common  Pentecostal  formulation  speaks  of  the  “full  gospel,” 
a term  borrowed  from  the  Holiness  tradition,  which  depicts  Christ  in  a four-  or  fivefold  office  as 
justifier,  sanctifier/baptizer  in  the  Spirit,  healer,  and  soon-coming  king,  in  addition  to  the  tradi- 
tional language  of  the  church  about  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  Word  incarnate.  Pentecostal  Christology  attempts  to  expand  the  “comma”  between  the 
portions  of  the  creed  that  talk  about  Jesus’  birth  and  death  by  drawing  attention  to  his  life  and 
ministry  of  healing,  casting  out  demons,  and  feeding  the  hungry.  Chiefly,  Pentecostals  expect 
that  those  things  that  Jesus  the  Christ  did  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  during  his  earthly  ministry, 
he  can  do  and  is  now  doing  in  the  church  and  in  the  life  of  believers — saving  and  healing  them, 
releasing  them  from  evil,  and  providing  for  their  daily  needs.  Pentecostals  acknowledge  that  the 
term  “full  gospel”  is  sometimes  used  in  an  ideological  way  to  criticize  what  some  perceive  to 
be  the  “half- full  gospel”  of  other  churches.  The  Pentecostal  concept  of  “full  gospel  nonetheless 
contains  a critique  that  Lutherans  should  take  seriously. 

Differences  in  Church  Cultures.  It  is  evident  that  our  respective  christologies  do  not  exclude  or 
condemn  each  other,  but  they  do  have  different  focal  points.  Lutherans  cultivate  and  assume 
that  the  primary  locus  of  encounter  with  God  is  in  the  word  and  sacraments,  out  of  a concern  to 
be  absolutely  sure  that  they  are  having  a genuine,  authentic  encounter  with  the  God  witnessed 
to  by  the  Scriptures.  Pentecostals  cultivate  and  assume  the  possibility  that  encounters  with  God 
may  take  place  outside  of  any  immediate  or  obvious  relationship  to  the  word  and  sacraments, 
but  it  is  expected  that  such  experiences  will  always  be  tested  for  their  accordance  with  the 
word  and  discerned  accordingly  by  the  community.  Lutherans  accept  the  possibility  of  genuine 
encounters  with  God  not  directly  mediated  by  word  and  sacrament;  Pentecostals  reject  experi- 
ences that  are  in  contradiction  to  the  word. 

Consideration  of  our  respective  histories  helps  to  make  sense  of  our  different  church  cultures. 
Lutherans  were  fighting  against  “Schwarmer”  (enthusiasts)  who  claimed  that  the  word  of  the 
Scriptures  was  no  longer  necessary  since  the  Spirit  gave  them  immediate  and  new  revelations.  This 
would  be  equally  problematic  for  Pentecostals,  as  one  example  from  early  Pentecostalism  suggests. 
In  a series  of  meetings  in  Virginia,  in  which  people  were  speaking  in  tongues,  one  observer  noted 
that,  “There  is  a band  of  saints  that  do  not  read  the  Bible  like  saints  [do].  They  say  the  Bible  is  for 
unbelievers  so  they  do  not  read  it  at  all.  O for  someone  to  help.  Won’t  you  come  and  help  if  you 
can,  and  as  soon  as  you  can?”2  In  fact,  early  Pentecostals  criticized  Lutherans  and  other  traditional 
Christians  for  failure  to  five  in  strict  accordance  with  the  word,  for  instance  in  Lutherans’  rejec- 
tion of  pacificism  and  of  speaking  in  tongues.  On  the  other  side,  Pentecostals  arose  in  a setting  of 
rationalism  that  gave  little  room  to  the  Spirit  or  to  any  experience  of  the  living  God.  Such  gready 
different  circumstances  have  led  to  misunderstandings  and  suspicion  between  us. 

In  sum,  Lutherans  have  perceived  Pentecostals  as  adding  a lot  of  nonessential  and  suspect 
requirements  that  detract  from  the  central  work  of  Christ,  whereas  Pentecostals  understand 
themselves  as  faithfully  expecting  all  God  has  to  offer.  Pentecostals  have  perceived  Lutherans 
as  having  a reductive  and  limited  view  of  what  Christ  can  actually  do  in  people’s  lives,  whereas 
Lutherans  understand  themselves  to  be  faithfully  adhering  to  the  pure,  constitutive  message  of 
Christ.  To  put  it  aphoristically,  our  respective  worries  are  “more  than  the  pure  gospel”  versus 
“less  than  the  full  gospel.” 


2.  “The  Work  in  Virginia,”  The  Apostolic  Faith  (Los  Angeles,  CA)  1:2  (October  1906):  3. 
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3.  How  Do  We  Encounter  Christ  in  Proclamation? 

The  Necessity  of  Discernment.  It  is  important  to  begin  with  the  observation  that  Lutherans  and  Pen- 
tecostals  agree  that  all  charismatic  manifestations,  beliefs,  and  theological  claims  are  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a process  of  discernment  in  the  community  of  the  church  and  subject  to  Scripture  as  the 
“norming  norm.”  The  capacity  for  discernment  is  itself  a gift  of  the  Spirit  (“it  has  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us,”  Acts  15:28;  see  also  I Corinthians  12:10).  While  special  responsibility 
for  discernment  typically  rests  with  the  ministries  of  oversight  among  both  Lutherans  and  Pente- 
costals,  discernment  is  also  a task  that  involves  all  believers. 

Proclamation  as  a Task  of  the  Whole  Community.  Lutherans  and  Pentecostals  share  the  view  that  the 
worshiping  congregation  is  a vital  and  active  instrument  in  the  encounter  with  Christ. 

Pentecostals  understand  worship  as  an  encounter  with  Christ  in  the  Spirit  and  as  a manifesta- 
tion of  fellowship  that  extends  the  invitation  of  Christ  to  all  people  (Acts  2:42ff  and  Acts  4:32ff). 
This  has  led  to  some  distinctive  Pentecostal  worship  practices.  One  of  these  is  the  testimony,  that 
is,  people  witnessing  to  the  continuing  works  of  God  in  their  lives.  Another  is  the  “altar  call”:  the 
preachers  public  invitation  to  prayer  at  the  altar.  This  prayer  can  include  committing  oneself  to 
Christ,  confessing  sins,  seeking  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  consecrating  oneself  for  ministry,  or 
asking  for  healing  or  for  any  other  need.  More  generally,  the  Pentecostal  congregation  is  not  only 
a receiving  but  also  as  a resonating  body  for  proclamation.  The  response  of  the  congregation  to  the 
word  is  itself  part  of  the  proclamation. 

These  distinctive  practices,  though  not  common  in  Lutheranism,  are  occasionally  found,  for 
example  in  Pietist  settings.  Overall  Lutherans  have  tended  to  align  proclamation  with  the  preach- 
ing work  of  the  pastor.  This  grows  out  of  the  Lutheran  understanding  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
word  that  is  to  be  heard  and  believed;  the  pastors  task  is  to  speak  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  faith- 
ful. However,  hymnody  has  always  been  an  essential  part  of  Lutheran  worship  and  creativity,  and 
this  has  been  a powerful  means  by  which  the  congregation  has  participated  in  proclamation.  The 
common  practice  of  recitation  of  the  creeds  and  responsive  liturgies  are  further  instances  of  this. 
For  Lutherans,  the  “altar  call”  is  the  invitation  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  where  people  come  forward 
to  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  But  there  is  no  a priori  reason 
for  them  to  reject  the  Pentecostal  altar  call,  which  Lutherans  may  regard  as  an  enactment  of  jus- 
tification and  sanctification — forgiveness  of  sins  and  renewal  of  life  taking  place  as  the  person  is 
“invited”  to  come  to  Christ. 

The  Hermeneutics  of  Scriptural  Interpretation.  Within  their  respective  traditions,  Lutherans  and 
Pentecostals  include  a wide  spectrum  of  hermeneutical  approaches  to  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. Generalizations  referring  to  one  tradition  as  “literalist”  and  the  other  as  “non-literalist”  are 
simply  not  tenable.  We  found  many  examples  where  each  of  our  traditions  takes  some  passages  of 
Scripture  literally  and  others  spiritually  or  allegorically.  Future  discussion  between  Lutherans  and 
Pentecostals  on  the  question  of  biblical  hermeneutics  is  essential,  with  the  understanding  that  this 
is  an  ongoing  matter  of  discernment  within  their  own  communities  as  well. 

In  conversations  with  Reformed  leaders,  Pentecostals  described  their  hermeneutic  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  “While  Pentecostals  employ  different  methods  and  approaches  to  interpret  the  Bible, 
central  to  their  interpretation  is  the  conviction  that  the  Word  of  God  speaks  to  today’s  world. 
Pentecostals  strive  to  hear  what  the  Word  of  God  has  to  say  to  them  and  their  era  as  they  live  in 
restored  and  ongoing  continuity  with  the  mighty  acts  of  God  recorded  in  the  Bible.  For  Pente- 
costals, the  Bible  is  a story;  they  read  their  lives  into  that  story  and  that  story  into  their  lives.  They 
stress  returning  to  the  experiences  of  God  to  which  Scripture  bears  witness,  but  also  moving  forth 
into  the  world  to  witness  to  the  deeds  of  God  multiplied  through  them  in  new  contexts.”3 
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For  Lutherans,  Christ  is  the  living  Word  of  God,  who  stands  at  the  center  of  the  Bible’s  and 
therefore  of  the  church’s  proclamation  (“was  Christum  treibet”).  Scripture  is  divided  into  God’s 
commands  (law;  what  God  requires)  and  God’s  promises  (gospel;  what  God  gives).  Lutherans 
are  constantly  concerned  that  the  word  of  Scripture  becomes  the  living  word  of  the  gospel  both 
in  public  proclamation  and  in  personal  meditation.  Lutherans’  concentration  on  “Scripture  alone” 
has  developed  in  at  least  two  distinct  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  Lutherans  have  a tradition  of  highly 
personal  engagement  with  Scripture.  Luther’s  catechisms,  hymns,  and  prayers  set  in  motion  a rich 
tradition  of  devotional  literature  and  practice  that  brings  Scripture  to  life  for  the  believer  and 
the  community  as  a whole.  On  the  other  hand,  Lutherans  have  devoted  a great  deal  of  energy 
to  scholarly  research  into  the  Scriptures.  They  shared  early  humanist  commitments  to  learning 
biblical  languages  and  established  schools  to  aid  in  the  study  of  these  languages.  Further,  modern 
historical  criticism  basically  began  among  German  Lutherans.  For  Lutherans  the  proclamation  of 
the  gospel  is  not  only  a report  about  Christ  but  makes  Christ  present  to  the  believers. 

4.  How  Do  We  Encounter  Christ  in  the  Sacraments  or  Ordinances? 

Terminology  and  Heritage.  Lutherans  use  the  term  “sacraments,”  whereas  Pentecostals  tend  to 
say  “ordinances,”  though  not  exclusively.  Lutherans  have  a relatively  continuous  theology  of 
the  sacraments.  Pentecostals  have  a mixed  heritage,  absorbing  and  rejecting  elements  of  the 
Wesleyan-Holiness  tradition  as  well  as  the  Reformed  tradition.  Pentecostal  sacramental  theol- 
ogy continues  to  develop. 

Water  Baptism.  All  Lutherans  and  all  trinitarian  Pentecostals  baptize  “in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  While  the  majority  of  Pentecostals  practice  baptism 
by  immersion,  like  Lutherans,  some  Pentecostals  use  various  forms  of  applying  water,  including 
sprinkling  and  pouring. 

Lutherans  have  universally  endorsed  infant  baptism.  The  great  majority  of  Pentecostals  prac- 
tice believer’s  baptism,  but  there  are  exceptions;  the  Iglesia  Pentecostal  de  Chile  and  the  Interna- 
tional Pentecostal  Holiness  Church,  for  example,  make  allowances  for  infant  baptism. 

Although  there  are  important  differences  between  Lutheran  and  Pentecostal  understandings 
of  baptism,  there  are  also  significant  convergences  that  a future  dialogue  may  explore.  Lutherans 
follow  infant  baptism  with  confirmation  (“affirmation  of  baptism”)  at  a later  age,  which  stresses 
the  necessity  of  personal  acceptance  in  faith  of  the  event  that  took  place  in  one’s  infancy.  Pente- 
costals generally  “dedicate”  their  newborn  children  in  public  worship,  stressing  the  welcome  of  the 
child  into  the  church  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  a later  personal  acceptance  of  the  faith. 
Both  practices  recognize  the  growth  of  faith  over  time,  the  importance  of  the  community’s  role 
in  faith  formation,  and  the  priority  of  God’s  action  in  a person’s  faith.  For  both  of  us,  baptism  is  a 
vital  event  in  the  journey  of  faith,  but  it  is  not  the  end  of  that  journey. 

For  Lutherans,  baptism  is  adoption  into  the  family  of  God,  because  it  is  an  unbreakable  prom- 
ise of  God  that  creates  a new  reality.  Yet  a baptized  person  can  live  in  a way  that  contradicts  the 
reality  of  incorporation  into  the  new  family  and  therefore  gain  no  benefit  from  it.  The  promise  is 
not  altered  by  the  lack  of  faith,  but  the  benefits  given  in  baptism  are  not  gained  when  there  is  no 
faith.  This  faith  needs  to  be  nourished  by  continual  catechesis,  worship,  and  prayer,  and  it  leads  to 
obedience  to  God’s  commands. 

For  Pentecostals,  water  baptism  is  primarily  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  biblical  mandate  (thus 
the  term  “ordinance” — that  which  is  ordained  by  Christ)  and  a public  commitment  to  follow- 
ing Jesus.  Baptism  then  generally  follows  conversion,  making  public  the  new  life  gained  through 
rebirth.  There  is  usually  less  emphasis  on  entrance  into  the  community  of  faith,  though  it  does 
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appear  (e.g.,  Iglesia  Pentecostal  de  Chile).  Because  baptism  follows  the  prior  work  of  God  in  con- 
verting a person  to  Himself,  it  does  not  carry  the  sense  of  a “good  work”  of  the  kind  that  Lutherans 
would  criticize  but  it  is  a response  to  God’s  work  and  strength  for  the  task  ahead.  There  is  also 
hope  that,  in  obeying  God,  a person  will  gain  rich  spiritual  blessings. 

Lutherans  encourage  Pentecostals  to  reflect  more  deeply  on  the  gift  given  in  baptism  itself,  espe- 
cially in  the  context  of  salvation  (I  Peter  3:21,  “baptism...  now  saves  you”).  Baptism  is  not  merely 
symbolic  but  a passage  from  death  to  life  through  incorporation  into  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection 
(Romans  6).  At  the  same  time,  Pentecostals  challenge  Lutherans  to  consider  whether  the  emphasis 
on  infant  baptism  accommodates  or  encourages  the  phenomenon  of  the  “nominal  Christian.” 

We  will  cover  the  topic  of  “baptism  in  the  Spirit”  under  the  category  of  charisms. 

“Re-Baptism.  ” Pentecostals  relate  baptism  to  obedience  because  their  communities  have  often 
arisen  in  places  where  the  standard  was  infant  baptism.  Accordingly,  a considerable  number  of 
Pentecostals  have  been  “re-baptized”  as  adults  even  though  they  were  first  baptized  as  infants. 
This  practice  was  a reaction  against  a perceived  “magical”  understanding  of  baptism  or  the  case 
of  the  “nominal  Christian”  who  never  manifests  genuine  faith  of  his  or  her  own.  While  deploring 
“rebaptism,”  Lutherans  can  recognize  Pentecostal  concerns  and  even  see  these  concerns  addressed 
in  their  own  baptismal  theology  (e.g.,  the  necessity  of  receiving  one’s  own  baptism  in  faith).  Pen- 
tecostals challenge  Lutherans  to  put  these  theological  convictions  into  better  pastoral  practice. 
Lutherans  challenge  Pentecostals  to  recognize  the  real  and  objective  work  of  God  in  baptism.  This 
is  a place  where  further  dialogue  between  Lutherans  and  Pentecostals  would  be  fruitful. 

The  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Both  Lutherans  and  Pentecostal  recognize  a biblical 
mandate  from  Christ  himself  to  “Take,  eat...  take,  drink...  do  this  for  the  remembrance  of  me.” 
We  mutually  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  Christ  present  to  us  in 
the  Supper  as  well  to  create  faith  in  us  to  receive  Christ  there. 

Lutherans  believe  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  Lord’s  Supper.  His  body  and  blood  are  truly, 
physically  present  in,  with,  and  under  the  bread  and  wine.  For  Lutherans,  it  is  the  same  Christ 
who  comes  to  us  in  both  word  and  sacrament,  but  in  the  sacraments  Christ  comes  to  us  in  a way 
different  from  his  coming  to  us  in  the  word.  The  material  elements  remind  us  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  and  point  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Because  of  their  consistent  emphasis  on  the  real  presence  of  God  in  worship,  Pentecostals 
expect  the  Lord  to  be  present  in  his  Supper.  Pentecostals  have  at  times  claimed  a version  of 
Zwingli’s  understanding  of  the  Supper,  often  over  against  the  dominant  sacramental  church  cul- 
ture, but  practical  experience  and  piety  indicate  that  Pentecostals  do  actually  believe  in  some  kind 
of  real  presence  beyond  a strictly  symbolic  or  memorial  understanding  of  the  Supper.  Pentecostal 
theology  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  continues  to  develop.  With  regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  there  is 
variety  among  congregrations  and  denominations  around  the  world. 

Areas  for  Further  Discussion  about  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  addition  to  the  nature  of  the  Lord’s  pres- 
ence, we  identify  three  areas  for  consideration  in  a future  dialogue.  First,  there  are  liturgical 
considerations;  Lutherans  mandate  the  inclusion  of  the  words  of  institution  as  part  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  though  most  Pentecostals  include  them  as  well,  it  is  not  an  absolute  requirement. 
Second,  there  is  the  matter  of  eucharistic  discipline  and  practice:  the  frequency  of  reception 
(which  varies  in  both  of  our  church  communities);  the  tendency  to  develop  our  practices  over 
against  other  Christians  (such  as  not  wanting  to  “look  Catholic”);  and  hospitality  at  the  table 
(Lutherans  tend  to  have  certain  standards,  such  as  baptism  and  belief  in  the  real  presence;  Pen- 
tecostals apply  varying  standards  with  regard  to  reception).  Third  and  finally,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  effects  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  probably  holds  great  promise  for  commonality: 
forgiveness  of  sins,  binding  into  one  body,  encountering  the  real  presence,  healing  of  body  and 
soul,  and  empowerment  for  service. 
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5.  How  Do  We  Encounter  Christ  in  Charisms? 

Spirit  Baptism.  Because  Pentecostals  link  gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  baptism  in  the  Spirit,  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  introduce  the  topic  of  charisms  with  a discussion  of  Spirit  baptism.  The  biblical  foundation 
for  what  Pentecostals  call  “baptism  in  the  Spirit”  is  John  the  Baptist’s  prophecy  that  though  he 
only  baptized  with  water,  one  was  coming  who  would  baptize  with  “fire  and  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
This  prophecy  was  realized  at  Pentecost  (Acts  2)  and  is  exemplified  in  the  stories  of  Cornelius 
(Acts  10)  and  the  Ephesian  disciples  (Acts  19).  Pentecostals  understand  this  to  be  an  experience 
of  empowerment  and  equipment  for  service  and  ministry  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  to  the 
Pentecostal  view,  baptism  in  the  Spirit  is  distinct  from  and  a separate  event  following  conversion 
to  Christ  (logically,  if  not  always  temporally)  that  is  not  salvific.  It  is  strongly  encouraged  and 
cultivated  among  Pentecostals.  The  majority  of  Pentecostals  anticipate  that  this  experience  will  be 
accompanied  by  some  form  of  evidence,  most  frequendy,  speaking  in  tongues  (Acts  2:4).  At  the 
beginning  of  the  movement,  it  was  usually  called  the  “Bible  evidence”  but  today  it  is  more  often 
called  the  “initial  evidence”  or  even  the  “initial  physical  evidence”  of  baptism  in  the  Spirit.  Follow- 
ing Spirit  baptism,  a believer  may  expect  the  flowering  of  spiritual  gifts  of  a variety  of  kinds,  such 
as  tongues,  healing,  words  of  wisdom,  and  prophecy. 

Gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Spiritual  gifts  are  given  for  the  edification,  exhortation,  and  nurture  of  the 
church  (I  Corinthians  14:3),  especially  for  its  task  of  evangelism  (Acts  1:8).  They  are  God’s  gifts 
to  those  who  are  saved  by  faith  in  Christ.  Originally  Pentecostals  put  primary  focus  on  the  nine 
gifts  listed  in  I Corinthians  12:8-10  (utterance  of  wisdom,  utterance  of  knowledge,  faith,  gifts 
of  healings,  working  of  miracles,  prophecy,  ability  to  distinguish  between  spirits,  various  kinds  of 
tongues,  the  interpretation  of  tongues);  however,  they  also  consulted  other  passages  that  speak 
of  charisms,  such  as  I Corinthians  12:28  (apostles,  prophets,  teachers,  helpers,  administrators), 
Romans  12:6-8  (service,  exhortation,  generosity,  leadership,  acts  of  mercy),  Ephesians  4:11-15 
(apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  teachers),  and  I Peter  4:10-11  (speaking  oracles  of  God, 
serving  by  the  strength  that  God  supplies).  The  charisms  are  understood  as  bringing  extraordi- 
nary empowerment  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  would  not  normally  be  available  to  a Christian. 
God  is  the  giver  of  these  gifts  and  uses  them  for  His  own  glory,  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  church, 
outreach  into  the  community,  and  for  the  blessing  of  the  believer. 

The  emphasis  on  spiritual  gifts  did  not  begin  with  Pentecostals.  Christians  throughout  the 
centuries  have  demonstrated  such  charisms,  though  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  those 
who  seemed  to  have  anticipated  the  emphasis  upon  charisms  that  Pentecostals  have  brought 
to  the  subject.  Pentecostalism  became  a distinctive  movement  by  examining  the  experience 
of  baptism  in  the  Spirit,  the  role  that  charisms  played  in  the  early  church  (especially  in  Acts), 
and  the  correlation  between  the  two.  Worldwide  Pentecostals  share  a normative  expectation 
of  Spirit  baptism  leading  to  spiritual  gifts.  Anticipation  of  and  openness  to  spiritual  gifts  is  a 
defining  feature  of  Pentecostal  spirituality;  lack  of  or  hostility  to  spiritual  gifts  is  seen  as  an 
impoverishment  of  the  Christian  life.  Further,  Pentecostals  understand  the  renewed  mani- 
festation of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  as  a special  outpouring  of  God  to  lead  to  global  mission  in 
preparation  for  the  imminent  arrival  of  the  “soon-coming  king.”  A heightened  eschatological 
expectation  has  been  integral  to  Pentecostal  understandings  of  spiritual  gifts  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement. 

Fruit  of  the  Spirit.  Galatians  5:22-23  speaks  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  as  “love,  joy,  peace,  patience, 
kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  gentleness,  self-control.” Pentecostals  distinguish  this  fruit,  which 
follows  conversion,  from  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  a part  of  sanctification  and 
serves  to  guide  the  use  of  spiritual  gifts.  Christians  should  long  for  the  continual  growth  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  throughout  their  fives. 
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Lutheran  Responses.  Lutherans  tend  to  approach  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  ways  that  have  more 
to  do  with  education  than  with  cultivating  particular  experiences.  Accordingly,  Luther  and  early 
Lutherans  devoted  time  and  energy  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular,  catechisms 
for  the  household  and  clergy,  education  for  children  as  a social  value,  church  music,  diaconal 
service,  and  theological  study,  all  of  which  have  remained  primary  features  of  Lutheran  culture 
ever  since.  Lutherans  are  more  at  home  with  the  Spirits  gifts  of  teaching,  helping,  administration, 
service,  exhortation,  generosity,  leadership,  and  acts  of  mercy  than  with  the  more  “extraordinary” 
ones  like  prophecy,  tongues,  healing,  and  miracles.  Lutherans  pray  for  the  bestowal  of  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  some  worship  settings,  especially  in  the  liturgies  of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordina- 
tion, and  episcopal  consecration. 

Lutherans  tend  to  fixate  on  speaking  in  tongues  when  they  look  at  Pentecostal  spirituality,  but 
it  is  important  for  them  to  see  Pentecostalism  in  the  whole  context  of  Spirit  baptism,  a variety  of 
spiritual  gifts,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  worship  practices  oriented  toward  a vivid  experience  of 
God’s  presence  involving  the  whole  community.  Lutherans  also  tend  to  assume  that  Pentecostals 
make  salvation  dependent  on  the  manifestation  of  spiritual  gifts.  This  is  definitely  a false  percep- 
tion; trinitarian  Pentecostals  are  extremely  clear  that  salvation  is  not  in  any  way  dependent  on 
spiritual  gifts.  Future  dialogues  will  need  to  examine  on  how  Pentecostals  and  Lutherans  under- 
stand the  various  gifts  and  workings  of  the  Spirit,  and  why  they  each  cultivate  certain  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  more  than  others. 

Historically,  distinctive  Pentecostal  experiences  and  practices  were  embraced  by  a number  of 
Lutherans  in  the  charismatic  movement  as  early  as  the  1950s.  It  will  be  important  for  Lutherans 
to  keep  in  mind  the  charismatic  renewal  within  their  own  church  and  its  implications  for  their 
dialogue  with  Pentecostals.  The  Lutheran  reaction  to  the  charismatic  movement  has  varied  wildly, 
from  a very  negative  view  (especially  in  the  United  States)  to  a cautiously  positive  one  (Germany 
in  the  1980s)  to  a very  positive  one  (Ethiopia’s  Mekane  Yesu  Church).  On  the  negative  side, 
three  basic  objections  have  been  vocalized:  (1)  a conviction  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Augustine 
that  charismatic  manifestations  ended  with  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  (2)  a fear  that  a church 
culture  focusing  on  charisms  may  eclipse  the  centrality  of  Christ’s  atonement,  and  (3)  a fear  of 
disorder  in  the  church.  These  three  objections  invite  further  examination. 

IV.  History 

1.  Introducing  Lutheranism  to  Pentecostals 

Kenneth  G.  Appold 

Lutherans  name  their  church  after  Martin  Luther.  Luther  himself  wouldn’t  be  happy  with 
that — and  he  resisted  the  tendency  during  his  own  lifetime.  Calling  oneself  “Lutheran”  could 
obscure  the  fact  that  Lutherans  are  above  all  Christians.  It  also  feeds  the  misperception  that 
Lutheranism  began  with  the  Reformation.  It  didn’t.  Lutheranism  began  with  Christ  and  shares 
fifteen  hundred  years  of  pre-Reformation  history  with  the  rest  of  Christianity — including  Pen- 
tecostals. On  the  other  hand,  a good  part  of  Lutheran  identity  is  linked  to  Martin  Luther  and 
his  theology.  The  particular  path  that  those  Christians  who  call  themselves  Lutheran  have  taken 
starts  with  Luther  and  his  legacy. 

Martin  Luther’s  most  important  contribution  to  Christianity  was  theological,  rather  than 
social  or  political,  and  that  has  had  an  enormous  impact  on  the  development  of  Lutheranism. 
While  other  churches  and  confessional  movements  might  point  to  features  of  church  order  (e.g. 
episcopal,  presbyterian  or  congregationalist)  or  to  their  liturgical  and  spiritual  traditions,  Luther- 
anism has  most  often  defined  and  distinguished  itself  by  its  theology.  Theology  in  general  and 
Luther’s  theology  in  particular  are  central  to  the  Lutheran  tradition. 

What  can  be  said  about  Luther’s  theology  in  a few  pages?  Luther’s  works  comprise  more  than 
a hundred  volumes  in  small  folio  size;  and  not  only  the  things  that  Luther  wrote  but  even  the 
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things  that  he  said  over  dinner  and  beer  were  written  down  and  later  printed  in  these  volumes. 
Those  contents  are  extremely  varied.  Their  frequently  ad-hoc  nature  resists  easy  systematization. 
Despite  this,  identifying  the  most  important  features  of  Luther’s  theology  is  not  as  impossible  as 
it  may  seem  at  first  glance.  One  theme  stands  out  above  the  rest  and  has  come  to  be  identified 
both  by  Lutherans  and  non-Lutherans  as  the  core  of  Luther’s  theological  contribution — accord- 
ing to  many,  even  the  pivotal  insight  of  the  continental  Reformation:  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  grace  alone. 

Reacting  against  the  kind  of  informal  semi-Pelagianism  that  dominated  late  medieval  Chris- 
tian culture,  Luther,  at  the  time  an  Augustinian  friar  and  professor  of  biblical  theology,  steeped 
himself  in  study  of  the  Bible  and  rediscovered  one  of  Christianity’s  most  central  tenets:  human 
beings  are  saved  not  by  the  works  they  do  but  solely  by  the  grace  of  God,  offered  to  all  by  virtue 
of  Christ’s  vicarious  satisfaction.  By  accepting  this  offer  in  faith,  Luther  argues,  Christians  are 
liberated  from  efforts  to  save  themselves  and  are  free  to  turn  their  attention  to  God — a God 
whom  they  may  now  recognize  at  last  as  a loving  God  rather  than  mainly  as  a God  of  judgment. 
In  Luther’s  view,  accepting  God’s  offer  of  grace  breaks  a kind  of  vicious  existential  circle  driven 
by  desires  for  self-improvement  on  the  one  hand  and  fear  of  judgment  on  the  other,  locking  the 
individual  into  a life-pattern  well-described  as  “curvatus  in  se”  (turned  in  upon  oneself).  In  that 
sense,  Luther’s  doctrine  of  justification  focuses  less  upon  sins  actually  committed  and  more  upon 
the  condition  of  fundamental  self-centeredness  that  lies  beneath  them.  God  alone  has  the  power 
to  break  through  the  circle  and  to  effect  a reorientation  of  the  sinner.  God  does  so  purely  out  of 
love  for  humankind,  utterly  independent  of  the  recipient’s  status,  qualities,  or  efforts. 

Luther  never  ceases  to  be  astonished  again  and  again  at  the  wonder  of  this  circumstance.  His 
many  writings  that  touch  on  this  doctrine  repeat  its  basic  themes  in  a variety  of  conceptual  and 
metaphoric  mantles  but  remain  true  to  its  essential  insight.  One  of  the  more  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  how,  exactly,  the  process  of  justification  takes  place  from  a human  perspective — that  is, 
what  happens  to  the  person  whom  God  justifies — comes  in  one  of  Luther’s  most  celebrated  trea- 
tises, “On  the  Freedom  of  a Christian,”  written  in  1520.  Here  as  elsewhere,  Luther  points  out  that 
it  is  not  the  sinner’s  own  righteousness  that  causes  him  to  be  justified  but  Christ’s  righteousness, 
an  “alien”  righteousness,  that  is  applied  to  the  sinner  and  causes  him  to  be  viewed  as  righteousness 
in  God’s  eyes.  Luther  describes  this  as  a kind  of  “joyous  exchange,”  an  exchange  of  properties  from 
Christ  to  the  sinner  and  vice  versa:  Christ  takes  upon  himself  our  sinfulness  and  the  punishment 
it  incurs,  and  we,  in  return,  receive  not  only  Christ’s  righteousness  but  also  Christ’s  spiritual  sov- 
ereignty over  affairs  of  the  world  and,  significantly,  his  prerogative  to  act  as  a priest: 

Thus  Christ  has  made  it  possible  for  us,  provided  we  believe  in  him,  to  be  not  only  his  brethren,  co- 
heirs, and  fellow-kings,  but  also  his  fellow-priests.  Therefore  we  may  boldly  come  into  the  presence 

of  God  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  cry  “Abba,  Father!”,  pray  for  one  another,  and  do  all  things  which  we 

see  done  and  foreshadowed  in  the  outer  and  visible  works  of  priests.4 

By  believing  in  Christ  rather  than  in  ourselves,  our  closed-in-on-itself  existence  opens  up  and 
receives  something  outside  itself  (“extra  nos”),  which  now  enters  and  takes  up  residence  in  the 
believer  like  a foreign  power — or,  to  use  Luther’s  analogy,  like  fire  “entering”  a block  of  iron  and 
transferring  its  heat  and  luminosity  to  the  otherwise  cold  metal.  By  “inhabiting”  the  believer, 
Christ  passes  his  own  powers  and  prerogatives  to  the  believer,  rendering  the  believer  not  only 
righteous  but  an  effective  instrument  of  God’s  will  and  action.  Christian  liberty,  according  to 
Luther,  means  being  freed  of  oneself  in  order  to  be  free  for  others  as  Christ  would  want  us  to  be. 

4.  Martin  Luther,  “The  Freedom  of  a Christian,”  in  Luther's  Works,  vol.  31,  ed.  Harold  J.  Grimm  (Philadephia: 
Fortress,  1957),  355.  In  addition  to  the  fifty-five  volumes  in  English  of  Luthers  Works  (with  new  volumes 
forthcoming  from  Concordia  Publishing  House),  briefer  collections  of  Luther’s  chief  writings  can  be  found 
in  Martin  Luther:  Selections  from  His  Writings , ed.  John  Dillenberger  (New  York:  Anchor,  1958)  and  Martin 
Luthers  Basic  Theological  Writings , ed.  Timothy  F.  Lull  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg,  1989). 
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This  dual  trajectory  of  justification — being  freed  from  ourselves  in  order  to  serve  others — is 
central  to  Lutheranism.  It  is,  one  should  add,  frequently  overlooked  by  critics  of  Luthers  thought 
who  argue  that  Luther  emphasizes  justification  more  strongly  than  sanctification,  the  saving  work 
of  Christ  more  than  the  sustaining  and  inspiring  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Luthers  emphasis  may 
indeed  be  more  heavily  christological  than  pneumatological,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that 
his  conception  of  justification  is  entirely  inward  and  that  it  sees  no  consequences  for  the  justified 
believers  life.  Such  a view  misses  the  second  component  of  Luther’s  doctrine:  that  we  are  freed  in 
order  to  serve  others.  Luther  himself,  along  with  his  contemporaries,  was  certainly  aware  of  this. 
The  history  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  with  its  persistent  emphases  on  serving  the  neighbor,  on 
education,  and  on  imbuing  occupations  outside  the  church  with  a spirit  of  Christian  service,  bears 
impressive  witness  to  the  external,  social,  and  ethical  dimensions  of  justification.  It  is  therefore 
hardly  surprising  that  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  today  is  known  as  much  for  its  diaconal 
ministry  around  the  globe  as  for  its  theology. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  aspects  of  Luther’s  theology  that  one  could  add  to  this  account. 
Distinctive  articulations  of  doctrines  concerning  baptism,  the  eucharist,  the  status  of  Scripture, 
and  the  office  of  ministry  are  also  part  of  Luther’s  legacy.  They  feature  prominendy  in  his  own 
writings  and  those  of  his  partners  and  followers. 

Interestingly,  the  most  definitive  articulations  of  those  insights  were  not  written  by  Luther  at 
all,  though  they  certainly  show  his  influence.  The  Augsburg  Confession,  a Lutheran  statement  of 
faith  submitted  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  was  written  largely  by  Luther’s  friend  and  Wit- 
tenberg colleague  Philipp  Melanchthon.  This  statement,  more  than  anything  Luther  wrote  him- 
self, became  foundational  for  Lutheran  churches  and  is  today  the  one  “confessional”  statement, 
along  with  the  creeds  of  the  early  church,  that  is  binding  for  all  Lutherans.  Other  writings  were 
added  later,  and  some,  like  the  Small  and  Large  Catechisms,  were  written  by  Luther,  but  none  has 
the  prominence  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (CA,  for  the  Latin  Confessio  Augustana) . Both  then 
and  now,  “Lutheranism”  could  be  defined  in  one  sense  as  a group  of  churches  that  subscribe  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  In  fact,  back  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Lutheran  churches  were  not  officially 
called  “Lutheran”  at  all  but  rather  “churches  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.”  A second  major  confes- 
sional statement,  the  Formula  of  Concord,  comparable  but  not  equal  to  the  CA  in  stature,  was 
added  in  1580,  more  than  thirty  years  after  Luther’s  death.  Whenever  Lutherans  engage  in  ecu- 
menical dialogue,  they  draw  on  these  and  several  other  normative  statements  found  in  the  Book 
of  Concord  (1580)  and  on  Scripture  to  articulate  their  positions.5 

Understanding  Lutheranism  requires  attention  to  more  than  its  theology,  as  important  as 
that  may  be  to  Lutherans’  self-definition.  The  Lutheran  church  is  a product  of  history,  not 
just  of  theology.  Moreover,  the  specific  historical  circumstances  that  surrounded  Lutheranism’s 
inception  had  a long-term  impact  on  how  the  Lutheran  church  is  constituted  and  governed, 
how  its  worship  life  looks,  and  what  values — ethical,  theological,  and  cultural — it  espouses. 
That  insight  is  especially  important  to  Lutheran-Pentecostal  dialogue,  given  the  considerable 
difference  in  “age”  between  the  two  partners.  While  Lutheranism  certainly  remains  dynamic 
and  open  to  change,  many  of  its  key  characteristics  today  are  connected  to  decisions  and  events 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  its  reactions  to  Pentecostalism  often  follow  patterns  established 
five  hundred  years  ago,  for  example  when  Lutherans  equate  Pentecostals  with  Reformation-era 
“enthusiasts”  or  Schwarmer.  While  such  reactions  are  generally  premature  and  frequently  erro- 
neous, they  do  reveal  to  outsiders  something  about  the  inner  workings  of  Lutheran  culture — 
and  those  workings  are  shaped  by  history. 


5.  The  Book  of  Concord:  The  Confessions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church , eds.  Robert  Kolb  and  Timothy  J. 
Wengert  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  2001).  All  of  the  major  Lutheran  confessional  documents  can  be  found  in  this 
volume.  An  older  and  still  frequently  used  edition  in  English  is  The  Book  of  Concord,  ed.  Theodore  G.Tappert 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1959). 
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Lutherans  have  long  lived  with  the  legacy  of  beginning  as  “state  churches,”  and  that  legacy 
is  mixed.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  and  his  compatriots  served  as  catalysts  for  the 
expansion  of  state  control  over  religion.  While  that  development  itself  has  an  interesting  history, 
tracing  it  here  would  go  too  far  afield.  More  to  the  point,  it  had  an  indelible  effect  on  the  way  the 
Lutheran  church  was  institutionalized  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  Compared  with  the  domi- 
nant currents  of  Reformation-era  Catholicism,  Lutherans  churches  involved  more  leadership  by 
laypeople,  were  governed  more  locally  and  less  centrally  (that  is,  not  from  Rome),  and  included 
a greater  degree  of  involvement  by  their  secular  rulers.  Compared  with  more  “radical”  Reformers 
such  as  Anabaptists  or  Spiritualists,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lutheran  Reformation  developed 
administrative  structures  that  still  involved  much  more  hierarchical  oversight  and  much  less 
congregational  independence.  Radicals  could  argue  that  the  Lutheran  churches  were  no  less 
“ordered”  than  their  pre- Reformation  or  Roman  Catholic  counterparts;  they  simply  swapped 
a purely  clerical  hierarchy  for  a more  secular  one.  Moreover,  because  kings  and  princes  acted 
as  summus  episcopus  (highest  bishop)  of  Lutheran  churches  in  their  lands,  the  vast  majority  of 
that  ruler’s  subjects  were  integrated  into  church-state  structures.  The  results  were  “folk  churches” 
whose  members  included  almost  everyone  who  lived  in  that  territory  and  whose  rules  and  poli- 
cies were  influenced  heavily  by  the  court.  Clergy,  not  surprisingly,  came  to  be  identified  with  the 
ruling  classes  and  were  often  seen  as  part  of  the  elite. 

This  arrangement  brought  many  advantages  to  Lutheranism.  The  Lutheran  Reformation’s 
ambitious  programs  of  educational  reform,  its  social  programs  and  diaconal  outreach,  and  even 
its  efforts  to  inculcate  a deeper-seated  religiosity  in  the  general  public  through  catechesis, 
publication  of  Bibles  and  devotional  material,  and  worship  reform  were  all  aided  immeasur- 
ably by  state  support.  And  while  contemporary  theology  often  looks  askance  at  the  vestiges 
of  a “cultural  Christianity,”  it  is  important  to  remember  that  “Christianizing”  a culture  also 
affords  the  opportunity  to  establish  values  and  to  shape  a society  broadly  by  providing  more 
public  opportunities  for  Christian  witness.  The  fact  that  most  contemporary  Lutheran  coun- 
tries have  extensive  social  welfare  programs  and  show  strong  public  commitments  to  chari- 
table service  owes  in  large  part  to  the  Reformations  cultural  legacy  and  to  the  closeness  of 
their  church-state  relations. 

Such  benefits  came  at  a price,  however,  and  Lutheran  history  is  punctuated  by  voices  who 
lamented  that  price  and  sought  to  counteract  it.  The  state-church  convergence  tended  to  fashion 
a church  ruled  “from  above.”The  more  Lutheran  clergy  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  belonged  to 
the  ruling  classes  and  cultural  elite,  the  less  connected  they  were  with  the  “common  people”  whom 
they  served.  Lay  involvement  was  too  often  minimized,  and  even  where  it  raised  its  voice — such 
as  in  the  devotional  circles  of  Lutheran  Pietism — it  was  often  suppressed  by  authorities.  This  does 
not  mean  that  Pietism  and  later  Awakening  movements  had  no  influence  on  Lutheranism;  but  it 
does  point  to  the  uncomfortable  tension  between  lay  religiosity  and  clerical  institutionalization 
that  has  featured  prominendy  in  Lutheran  history.  Lutheran  church  leaders  have  generally  pre- 
ferred discipline  and  order  to  spontaneity  and  exuberance.  Their  parishioners,  however,  have  not 
always  shared  those  priorities.  As  a consequence,  Lutheranism  has  long  been  guided  by  a para- 
doxical coexistence  of  top-down  hierarchical  structure  with  strong  currents  of  anti-clericalism 
and  lay  initiative.  Sometimes  the  results  were  edifying;  often  they  were  not. 

Contemporary  relations  between  Lutherans  and  Pentecostals  are  frequently  colored  by  that 
history.  Pentecostals  can  interpret  many  Lutheran  reactions  to  their  presence  through  this  his- 
torical lens.  For  one  thing,  Lutherans  who  have  been  shaped  by  a folk-church  heritage  (and  this 
applies  to  many  who  live  in  areas  where  they  do  not  constitute  demographic  majorities,  such  as 
in  the  Americas,  Africa,  or  Asia  but  where  the  folk-church  legacy  survives  in  indirect  forms) 
are  suspicious  of  phenomena  that  look  “sectarian. ’’They  do  not  easily  embrace  movements  that 
appear  to  aim  at  the  margins  of  society  and  threaten  to  tear  off  pieces  of  the  prevailing  social 
fabric.  They  prefer  cultural  cohesion.  Second,  Lutherans  are  accustomed  to  public  accountability 
and  order  in  their  church  lives  and  are  consequently  wary  of  elements  that  seem  to  disrupt  or 
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undermine  that  order.  This  applies  to  more  than  spontaneous  displays  of  piety  during  worship 
services;  it  also  figures  in  Lutheran  commitments  to  a highly  educated  clergy.  Lutherans  value 
their  theological  education  and  will  always  have  a difficult  time  taking  seriously  ministers  of 
other  churches  who  have  not  experienced  that  kind  of  formation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lutheran  love  of  order  is  very  often  accompanied  by  a delight  in  the  rum- 
blings of  disorder.  Here  the  anticlerical  side  of  our  culture,  resistant  to  authority,  defiantly  congre- 
gational— and  often  of  rural  or  Norwegian  origin — rears  its  head.  Thus  it  happens  that  Luther- 
anism has,  perhaps  surprisingly,  provided  fertile  ground  for  charismatic  movements,  sometimes 
for  the  very  reasons  that  other  parts  of  Lutheranism  reject  them.  No  matter  how  much  suspicion 
Pentecostalism  may  engender  in  some  Lutheran  circles,  there  will  be  others  who  not  only  welcome 
the  movement  but  see  a certain  kinship  in  it  as  well. 

Given  the  tensions  evident  in  Lutheran  history,  it  may  come  as  a surprise  to  see  how 
effective  Lutherans  of  the  post-World  War  II  period  have  been  in  establishing  a global  com- 
munion. The  overwhelming  trend  of  late  twentieth-century  Lutheranism  has  been  towards 
unity,  both  among  Lutherans  of  different  countries  and  persuasions,  and  between  Lutherans 
and  other  church  traditions.  The  Lutheran  World  Federation  is  an  obvious  product  of  the  first, 
while  prominent  Lutheran  leadership  in  ecumenism  is  evidence  of  the  second.  Those  commit- 
ments may  also  come  as  a result  of  Lutherans’  folk-church  experience.  Lutherans  have  had  to 
learn  how  to  integrate  diversity  rather  than  set  themselves  off  against  unwelcome  “others”  by 
retreating  into  niche  churches.  Because  that  process  has  often  been  painful  and  difficult — and 
remains  so  to  this  day — Lutherans  have  come  to  value  its  fruits  very  highly.  These  factors  will 
no  doubt  change  the  face  of  Lutheranism  as  we  move  forward.  Heirs  to  a complicated  but 
powerfully  resonant  legacy,  Lutherans  will  learn  to  navigate  into  the  uncharted  waters  of  glo- 
balization, vast  demographic  change,  and  shifts  in  the  cultural  makeup  of  their  own  church. 
As  they  do  so,  they  will  continue  to  join  hands  with  fellow  Christians  of  other  churches — and 
Pentecostals  will  surely  be  among  them.  The  results  of  that  relationship,  too,  lie  in  a realm  as 
yet  unmapped,  but  their  prospects  are  exciting. 

2.  Introducing  Pentecostalism  to  Lutherans 

Cecil  M.  Robeck  Jr. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  as  a rule,  any  given  Lutheran  might  conclude  that  Lutherans  and  Pente- 
costals are  very  different  from  one  another.  At  some  levels  that  would  be  a perfectly  valid  conclu- 
sion. After  all,  what  many  Lutherans  know  about  Pentecostals  often  comes  from  their  exposure 
to  common  stereotypes  or  from  what  they  see  on  religious  television.  There  are  many  things  that 
Pentecostals  and  Lutherans  share  in  common,  however,  although  how  they  nuance  them  and  what 
they  choose  to  emphasize  are  sometimes  different.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  for  most  people  to 
understand  what  Pentecostalism  is.  Is  it  a church?  Is  it  a movement?  Is  it  a single  denomination? 
Is  it  a cluster  of  denominations?  Is  it  a form  of  Christian  spirituality? 

Even  among  Pentecostal  scholars,  many  of  these  same  questions  are  being  asked.  Had  this 
introduction  been  written  in  1950,  the  answer  would  probably  have  stated  that  it  was  simply 
a movement  of  denominations  with  their  origins  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  emphasized  conversion,  holiness  of  life,  and  the  baptism  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Historians,  sociologists,  and  theologians  since  that  time,  however,  have  noted  Pente- 
costalism’s  diversity  around  the  world.  It  has  taken  on  many  different  manifestations  within 
the  various  contexts  that  it  has  come  to  occupy.  Still,  at  its  center  stands  its  commitment  to 
the  classical  articulations  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  trinitarian  and  classically  christological, 
it  believes  in  justification  through  faith,  it  recognizes  the  central  place  of  Scripture  and  the 
preaching  of  it,  and  it  claims  to  experience  the  continuing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  open- 
ness of  Pentecostals  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  including  the  gifts,  charisms, 
and  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  left  a unique  mark  on  both  Pentecostal  expectations  and 
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Pentecostal  experience.  Thus,  not  only  does  Classical  Pentecostalism  include  a series  of  denom- 
inations, organizations,  and  independent  congregations  that  emerged  in  the  early  twentieth 
century;  in  a sense  it  occupies  a unique  band  of  spirituality  within  the  larger  field  of  Christian 
spirituality  expressed  around  the  world. 

Unlike  Lutherans,  who  treasure  their  ecclesial  lineage  as  divinely  preserved,  at  least  in  part 
through  the  means  of  apostolic  succession  and  to  some  extent  through  creedal  agreement,  the  ear- 
liest Pentecostals  were  Restorationists.  Classical  Pentecostals  generally  view  their  ecclesial  charac- 
ter as  the  result  of  a divine  restoration  of  apostolic  patterns  in  both  faith  and  practice.  This  means 
that  Pentecostals  tend  not  to  place  much  value  upon  either  history  or  Tradition  as  it  came  to  be 
expressed  through  concepts  such  as  apostolic  succession  or  in  creedal  formulations,  but  rather 
they  value  the  place  of  immediacy,  experience,  and  the  spontaneous  reality  of  divine  intervention 
in  their  lives.  From  the  beginning,  they  took  on  names  such  as  the  “Apostolic  Faith  Movement,” 
which  emphasized  their  commitment  to  “earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered 
unto  the  saints”  (Jude  3),  as  well  as  their  expectation  that  their  lives  would  be  marked  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  1:8)  with  all  its  consequences  as  they  understood  them  to  have  been  lived 
out  in  the  lives  of  the  apostles.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  find  that  the  earliest  published 
history  of  Pentecostalism  was  entitled  The  Apostolic  Faith  Restored.6 

A second  self-designation  also  reflected  the  Restorationist  motif.  Early  Pentecostals  some- 
times called  themselves  the  “Latter  Rain”  movement.  A “latter  rain,”  of  course,  presupposes  that 
there  was  a “former  rain,”  and  early  Pentecostals  believed  that  they  could  find  justification  for  this 
thinking  in  the  pages  of  Scripture.7  Aimee  Semple  McPherson  is  a case  in  point.  Each  year,  she 
preached  a sermon  that  she  titled  “Lost  and  Restored,”  complete  with  actors  on  a stage,  dressed  in 
various  costumes  ranging  in  color  from  white  to  black.  Like  many  Pentecostals  from  the  period, 
she  found  her  theme  in  Joel  1:4  and  2:25.  She  had  the  theme  reduced  to  a drawing,  in  which  she 
divided  up  the  age  of  the  church  into  various  dispensations,  each  of  which  involved  the  loss  or 
recovery  of  some  particular  truth  or  experience  in  the  history  of  salvation.  What  is  interesting 
about  this  widely  invoked  scheme  is  that  the  restoration  of  the  church  did  not  begin  with  the 
emergence  of  the  twentieth-century  Pentecostal  movement.  It  always  began  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  person  of  Martin  Luther.  Luther  played  a positive  role  in  the  restoration  of  true  Chris- 
tianity with  his  rediscovery  or  “revelation”  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith.  As  a result, 
in  Aimee  s scheme,  Luther  was  the  person  who  typified  “The  Years  of  the  Caterpillar  Restored.”8 
Other  “reformers”  would  follow,  people  like  John  Wesley  who  allegedly  recovered  the  importance 
of  sanctification  and  a life  of  holiness,  and  General  William  Booth,  the  founder  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  with  his  emphasis  upon  preaching  to  the  poor. 

Aimee,  the  founder  of  the  International  Church  of  the  Foursquare  Gospel,  was  neither  the  first 
Pentecostal  to  think  this  way,  nor  was  she  the  last.  The  idea  had  been  published  in  the  second  issue 
of  the  newspaper  of  the  Azusa  Street  Mission  in  October  1906. 

All  along  the  ages  men  have  been  preaching  a partial  Gospel.  A part  of  the  Gospel  remained  when 

the  world  went  into  the  dark  ages.  God  has  from  time  to  time  raised  up  men  to  bring  back  the  truth 

to  the  church.  He  raised  up  Luther  to  bring  back  to  the  world  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  He 

raised  up  another  reformer  in  John  Wesley  to  establish  Bible  holiness  in  the  church.  Then  he  raised 

6.  B.  F.  Lawrence,  The  Apostolic  Faith  Restored  (St.  Louis:  Gospel  Publishing  House,  1916). 

7.  D.  Wesley  Myland,  The  Latter  Rain  Covenant  and  Pentecostal  Power  (Chicago:  Evangel  Publishing  House, 
1910),  is  the  earliest  attempt  to  develop  a theology  of  the  “Latter  Rain.” 

8.  Lost  and  Restored  and  Other  Sermons  by  Aimee  Semple  McPherson  (Los  Angeles:  Foursquare,  1989),  19.  “This 
is  the  way  it  all  came  about,”  she  wrote  in  her  mythical  rendition  of  the  facts.  “Martin  Luther  one  day  was 
walking  upon  the  steps  of  the  cathedral  on  his  hands  and  knees,  over  broken  glass,  endeavoring  to  do  pen- 
ance, thereby  seeking  to  atone  for  his  sins.  As  he  was  toiling  painfully  and  laboriously  up  the  steps  in  this 
manner,  blood  trickling  from  his  hands  and  knees,  cut  by  broken  glass,  he  heard  a voice  from  Heaven  saying: 
“Martin  Luther,  the  Just  shall  live  by  Faith.’” 
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up  Dr.  Cullis  who  brought  back  to  the  world  the  wonderful  doctrine  of  divine  healing.  Now  He  is 
bringing  back  the  Pentecostal  Baptism  to  the  church.9 

In  the  first  line  of  this  particular  quotation,  a statement  appears  to  the  effect  that  throughout  the 
ages  most  preachers  have  preached  what  is  termed  as  merely  a “partial  gospel.”  As  wonderful  as 
Martin  Luthers  contribution  to  the  church  was,  the  earliest  Pentecostals  believed  that  it  was  only 
a partial  response  to  what  God  ultimately  intended  for  the  full  restoration  of  the  church.  The  rea- 
son he  was  valued  by  Pentecostals  was  for  his  faithfulness  to  the  gospel  given  the  limited  “light”  he 
had  in  his  day.  In  fact,  as  one  Church  of  God  writer  put  it,  “all  the  Reformers  had  amazing  success 
and  God  worked  with  them  mightily.  Without  them  there  could  have  been  no  Latter  Rain.  It 
came  in  a logical  sequence.”10 

In  a sense  then,  each  succeeding  century  was  thought  to  bring  new  light  to  the  way  that  God 
wanted  Christians  to  live,  whether  it  came  through  the  light  shed  by  Luther  on  “justification,” 
Wesley  regarding  “holiness,”  the  Episcopal  Dr.  Cullis’s  contribution  of  “divine  healing,”  Gen- 
eral Booth’s  instruction  on  “evangelization”  and  “ministry  among  the  poor,”  or  Edward  Irving’s 
conviction  that  the  “charisms  were  being  restored.”  While  each  of  these  contributors  to  the 
restoration  process  was  both  welcomed  and  affirmed,  from  the  perspective  of  early  Pentecostals, 
they  still  had  limited  light  on  what  Pentecostals  understood  as  the  “Full  Gospel.”  The  “Full 
Gospel”  included  all  of  these  things  and  more.  Pentecostals  also  understood  that  it  included  an 
emphasis  upon  the  “baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit”  that  came  with  the  “Bible  evidence”  of  speaking 
in  tongues  that  was  intended  to  provide  the  power  necessary  for  Christians  to  be  the  compelling 
witnesses  that  Jesus  had  predicted  in  Acts  1:8.  One  of  the  earliest  chroniclers  of  Pentecostalism, 
Frank  Bartleman,  put  it  this  way. 

There  is  a clear  progression  in  the  thought  of  God.  Luther, 

Wesley,  “Pentecost”  (the  Holy  Ghost).  The  past  clings  to  attachments  to  their  present  epochal  light 
and  experience.  They  stick  fast;  fail  to  swing  out  into  a deeper,  higher  life  revealed  today.  We  must 
move  on,  by  definite  stages,  but  continued  progress.  We  shrink  from  the  contact  and  conflict  with  the 
higher  order  of  demon  powers  necessarily  encountered  in  our  pressing  upward.  We  are  frightened, 
but  we  must  come  forth,  or  die  in  the  womb  of  present  conviction  for  need.  And  here  many  will  die 
rather  than  suffer  birth.  It  separates  from  past  attachments,  friends.  It  is  a definite  issue,  experience. 

The  revelation  is  born  in  us,  the  personal  Holy  Ghost.* 11 

Pentecostals  did  not  invent  the  term  “Full  Gospel.”  Nor  was  it  they  who  invented  the  idea  that 
people  who  were  “baptized  in  the  Spirit”  were  “Spirit-filled.”  These  were  terms  already  in  use 
within  the  Wesleyan-Holiness  Movement,  a descendent  of  Methodism  in  the  United  States. 
They  had  been  used  to  describe  those  who  preached  a crisis  experience  of  sanctification  in  line 
with  the  more  radical  holiness  teaching  of  the  day.  Thus,  Restorationism  was  a broader  herme- 
neutical scheme  in  which  the  earliest  Pentecostals,  many  of  whom  had  previously  participated 
in  the  Wesleyan-Holiness  Movement,  chose  to  adapt  to  their  latest  understanding.  Once  again, 
Bartleman  wrote: 

I saw  that  just  as  in  Luther’s  time  God  brought  to  the  church  a fresh  revelation,  and  just  as  in  Wes- 
ley’s time,  God  brought  a fresh  revelation  so  today  the  Lord  was  bringing  a greater  revelation  than 


9.  “The  Pentecostal  Baptism  Restored,”  7 he  Apostolic  Faith  [Los  Angeles]  1:2  (October  1906),  1.1.  While  the 
names  of  Luther  and  Wesley  nearly  always  appear,  other  names  in  this  trail  of  restoring  saints  varied,  depend- 
ing upon  the  background  of  the  “historian.”  They  might  include  such  people  as  John  Wycliffe,  George  Fox 
(Quaker),  Edward  Irving  (Presbyterian/Catholic  Apostolic),  and  William  Booth  (Salvation  Army). 

10.  “The  Wonderful  History  of  the  Latter  Rain:  Remarkable  Repetition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  The 
Faithful  Standard  1:3  (June  1922),  6. 

11.  Frank  Bartleman,  “Penitence — Humility — Progress,”  The  Way  of  Faith  (July  23, 1908),  3. 
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anything  in  the  past.  I saw  quite  early  in  this  work,  after  the  Lord  had  dealt  with  me,  that  we  were 

making  history,  that  this  was  a fresh  issue  and  the  greatest  of  all  issues.12 

With  this  Restorationist  vision  as  the  hermeneutical  key  that  governed  early  Pentecostal  self- 
understanding, it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  frustration  and  anger  that  it  kindled  among  those 
who  believed  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Pentecostal  movement  called  into  question  their  own 
positions.  Lutherans,  Methodists,  and  especially  the  churches  of  the  Wesleyan-Holiness  tradition 
were,  in  many  ways,  the  most  deeply  touched  by  Pentecostal  claims.  In  the  United  States,  it  was  the 
independent  congregations  and  Holiness  denominations  that  were  most  deeply  wounded.  Their 
language  had  been  compromised.  Their  own  claims  to  have  the  “Full  Gospel”  had  been  under- 
mined. As  a result,  they  either  converted  to  or  became  vocal  opponents  of  this  new  movement. 

Still,  in  keeping  with  previous  Wesleyan-Holiness  teaching,  William  J.  Seymour,  pastor  of  the 
famous  Azusa  Street  Mission,  published  what  amounted  to  a “Statement  of  Faith”  that  was  dis- 
tributed at  the  Azusa  Street  Mission.  Section  1 discussed  the  theme  of  restoration.  Section  2 made 
clear  that  the  Mission  taught  both  “justification  by  faith”  and  “sanctification”  as  works  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  “Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  was  described  simply  as  a “gift  of  power  upon  the  sanctified 
life.”  Section  3 set  forth  the  Mission’s  beliefs  concerning  divine  healing  and  almost  incidentally 
critiqued  the  standard  Wesleyan-Holiness  teaching  that  equated  sanctification  with  baptism  in 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Section  4 listed  a series  of  themes  that  the  Missions  membership  thought  were 
important  in  any  systematic  treatment  of  Pentecostal  theology.  The  final  statement  set  forth  the 
Missions  philosophy  that  it  was  trying  to  displace  “dead  forms  and  creeds”  on  the  one  hand  and 
“wild  fanaticism”  on  the  other,  with  what  it  called  “living,  practical  Christianity.”13 

The  nature  of  this  “living,  practical  Christianity”  was  not  spelled  out.  While  the  statement 
committed  the  Mission  to  support  “Christian  unity  everywhere,”  the  “deadness”  of  certain  forms 
and  creedal  assertions  that  it  judged  to  have  been  part  of  their  lives  in  historic  churches  before 
they  had  encountered  the  Lord  in  this  new  way  did  not  impress  them.  They  frequendy  criticized 
those  who  confessed  things  they  didn’t  actually  believe  or  confessed  them  without  meditating 
upon  what  it  was  they  were  saying.  They  also  claimed  that  they  wanted  to  avoid  the  other  extreme 
of  “wild  fanaticism,”  what  many  people  called  the  “wild  fire”  that  seemed  to  accompany  many  in 
parts  of  the  Wesleyan-Holiness  Movement. 

As  a result  of  staking  out  this  position,  during  their  formative  years  Pentecostals  had  few 
boundaries  in  either  faith  or  practice  that  escaped  scrutiny.  And  what  passed  for  “apostolic  faith” 
or  “apostolic  practice”  was  not  always  the  subject  of  total  agreement  between  them.  Many  of  them 
were  independent  minds  or  spiritual  entrepreneurs,  given  to  both  pragmatism  and  experimenta- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  they  always  understood  themselves  to  be  subject  to  the  limitations  that 
they  believed  that  Scripture  taught,  and  on  a good  day  many  of  them  would  have  admitted  their 
debt  to  the  historic  churches  from  which  they  came. 

It  needs  to  be  remembered  that  there  were  no  textbooks  to  tell  them  how  a “Pentecostal 
Church”  should  be  organized,  what  should  become  part  of  its  liturgy,  the  details  of  its  praxis,  or 
even  the  extent  of  its  confession.  They  had  the  Bible  and  they  had  their  common  life  together. 
Secular  papers  ridiculed  them  from  the  beginning.  Many  were  scurrilous,  playing  with  headlines 
that  parallel  those  found  in  modern  tabloids.  The  result,  of  course,  was  that  these  articles,  and  there 
were  hundreds  of  them,  functioned  as  a form  of  free  advertisement,  if  only  these  believers  could 
live  with  the  criticisms  that  came  in  such  forms.14 


12.  7 Frank  Bartleman,  “God’s  Onward  March  through  the  Centuries,”  The  Latter  Rain  Evangel  2:10  (July 
1910),  2-3. 

13.  It  is  clear  in  this  particular  printing  that  the  document  reads  “dead  forms  and  creeds  o/wild  fanaticisms.”  Other 
versions  of  this  statement  read  “dead  forms  and  creeds  and  wild  fanaticisms.”  Clearly,  the  preposition  makes  little 
sense.  I have  assumed  the  conjunction  as  the  intended  reading  and  count  the  preposition  as  a misprint. 

14.  See,  for  instance,  “Weird  Babel  of  Tongues,”  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times  (April  18, 1906),  2.1;  “Rolling  and 
Diving  Fanatics  ‘Confess,’”  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times  (June  23, 1906),  1.7;  Frank  Gale,  “Summer  Solstice  Sees 
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In  spite  of  these  attacks,  the  leaders  of  the  Azusa  Street  Mission  and  many  others  like  it  around 
the  country  stood  their  ground.  They  could  best  be  described  as  simple,  Bible-believing  people 
who  had  not  been  persuaded  by  many  of  the  arguments  made  by  those  committed  to  either  the 
scientific  method  or  other  manifestations  of  modernity.  Within  theological  circles  they  rejected 
the  optimism  of  liberalism,  the  rationalism  of  fundamentalism,  and  anything  that  smacked  of 
denominationalism,  “tradition,”  formalism,  or  higher  criticism.  On  the  basis  of  Joel’s  prophecy 
(Joel  2:28-29),  most  of  them  accepted  ministry  by  women.  They  broke  down  traditional  age, 
class,  color,  and  gender  boundaries.15  And  they  experimented  with  a variety  of  practices.  An  initial 
glance,  might  lead  one  to  think  that  pragmatism  ruled,  but  that  would  be  to  give  pragmatism  more 
credit  than  it  is  due.  To  be  sure,  they  were  pragmatic,  but  they  soon  realized  that  their  pragmatism 
had  limits.  A couple  of  brief  examples  will  suffice. 

There  were  those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  U.S.  who  sounded  very  much  like  the  “heavenly 
prophets”  that  Martin  Luther  confronted.  They  thought  that  as  long  as  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  the 
process  of  revealing  something  new,  they  had  no  need  for  the  old,  namely  the  Bible.  Virtually  all 
early  Pentecostals  were  horrified  at  such  a claim,  and  it  didn’t  take  long  for  them  to  prevail!  “There 
is  a band  of  saints  that  do  not  read  the  Bible  like  saints,”  wrote  Lucy  Farrow  when  she  was  in 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  in  the  fall  of  1906.  “They  say  the  Bible  is  for  unbelievers  so  they  do  not  read 
it  at  all.  O for  some  one  to  help.  Won’t  you  come  and  help  if  you  can,  and  as  soon  as  you  can?”16  As 
they  sought  for  balance  in  the  use  of  Scripture,  the  editor  of  The  Apostolic  Faith  observed,  “If  there 
is  too  much  reading  the  word  without  prayer,  you  get  too  argumentative,  and  if  you  pray  too  much 
without  reading  you  get  fanatical.  One  or  two  verses  revive  your  heart.  It  is  blessed  to  have  God’s 
word.  I could  not  live  without  the  word.”17 

Argue  they  did,  but  always  they  came  back  to  the  Bible.  One  of  the  questions  that  some 
of  them  raised  had  to  do  with  speaking  in  tongues.  The  Bible  clearly  mentioned  “speaking  in 
tongues”  or  the  “gift  of  tongues.”  And  “tongues”  or  languages  are  what  contribute  to  many  forms  of 
communication.  Not  only  can  we  speak,  as  a normal  human  process,  we  can  also  learn  to  read  and 
write  in  a human  language.  Thus,  the  question  soon  arose  among  them:  can  those  who  speak  in 
tongues  also  learn  to  write  in  tongues,  perhaps  even  read  a message  that  God  might  have  for  them 
in  tongues?  For  a short  while,  they  experimented  with  these  ideas.  Even  the  secular  press  picked 
up  on  it  and  published  examples  for  all  to  see.18  Pastor  Seymour  studied  the  issue  for  a short  time, 
and  then  published  his  decision  in  The  Apostolic  Faith. 

We  do  not  read  anything  in  the  Word  about  writing  in  unknown  languages,  so  we  do  not  encourage 
that  in  our  meetings.  Let  us  measure  everything  by  the  Word,  that  all  fanaticism  may  be  kept  out  of 
the  work.  We  have  found  it  questionable  whether  any  real  good  has  come  out  of  such  writing.19 

This  phenomenon  disappeared  almost  immediately  at  the  Azusa  Street  Mission,  though  it  had  been 
around  since  at  least  1901  and  it  would  continue  to  appear  in  other  places  for  the  next  year  or  so. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  Pentecostal  movement  set  it  aside,  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  to  it. 

In  summary,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  some  basic  facts  about  Pentecostals  that  often  get 
overlooked.  First,  they  have  a love-hate  relationship  with  history  and  Tradition.  They  reject  and 
embrace  both  of  them  at  the  same  time.  Second,  they  take  Scripture  seriously.  Third,  they  can  be 
quite  pragmatic,  and  they  are  a movement  in  which  entrepreneurs  are  frequently  celebrated.  But, 


Strenuous  Sects  Sashaying,”  The  Evening  News  [Los  Angeles]  (July  23, 1906),  1;  “In  Grip  of  the  Holy  Roll- 
ers,” Los  Angeles  Daily  Times  (August  14, 1907),  2.2. 

15.  See,  for  example,  Cecil  M.  Robeck  Jr.,  The  Azusa  Street  Mission  and  Revival  (Nashville:  Nelson  Reference 
and  Electronic,  2006),  especially,  87-186. 

16.  Lucy  Farrow,  “The  Work  in  Virginia,”  The  Apostolic  Faith  [Los  Angeles]  1:2  (October  1906),  3.2. 

17.  Untitled  Item,  The  Apostolic  Faith  [Los  Angeles]  1:12  (October  1908),  3.3. 

18.  “Handmade  Chicken  Tracks  on  Paper,”  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times  (September  19, 1906),  2.1. 

19.  Untitled  Item,  The  Apostolic  Faith  [Los  Angeles]  1:10  (September  1907),  2.4. 
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fourth,  they  do  have  clear  boundaries.  They  view  Scripture  as  setting  those  boundaries  or  measur- 
ing the  boundaries  that  they  have  set  for  themselves.  Yes,  they  pray  for  the  sick,  cast  out  devils, 
speak  in  tongues,  and  receive  interpretations  to  many  of  their  utterances.  They  prophesy  and  offer 
words  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge.  They  believe  that  God  speaks  to  them  through  these  means, 
just  as  the  Aposde  Paul  believed  when  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  (I  Corinthians  12-14).  But 
in  the  end,  they  will  embrace  Scripture  before  they  embrace  these  words,  for  they  are  tied  to  the 
expectation  that  it  provides  an  ongoing,  objective  means  to  measure  everything  that  is  believed, 
said,  or  done  among  them. 

Pentecostals  were  ridiculed  and  rebuffed  by  the  secular  press,  but  they  were  equally  rebuffed 
by  many  within  the  Christian  community.  The  visible  role  that  women  and  the  young  played,  the 
intimacy  and  ease  with  which  blacks,  whites,  Latinos,  and  Asians  mixed,  the  unwillingness  to  be 
bound  by  “traditional”  forms  of  worship  and  liturgy,  their  openness  to  spontaneous  interventions 
that  they  believed  originated  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  rejection  of  interpretations  of  Scripture 
that  depended  largely  on  rationality  were  sufficient  to  get  them  into  all  kinds  of  trouble  with 
established  Christian  leaders.20 

They  criticized  those  who  seemed  to  hedge  their  bets  regarding  healing,  with  such  abstract 
concepts  as  divine  sovereignty  or  providence.  They  had  no  time  for  those  who  gave  no  space  for 
laity  to  minister  to  one  another.  In  a sense,  they  put  into  practice  what  Luther  certainly  believed, 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  And  in  keeping  with  their  reading  of  Joel  2:28-29  and  Acts  2:  lb- 
21,  they  believed  in  what  one  theologian  has  called  the  prophethood  of  all  believers  as  well.21 

When  it  came  to  racial  issues,  one  Los  Angeles  Baptist  pastor  charged  that  the  Pentecostals  at 
Azusa  Street  were  nothing  more  than  “a  disgusting  amalgamation  of  African  voudou  superstition 
and  Caucasian  insanity.”22  The  President  of  the  Los  Angeles  Church  Federation,  which  consisted 
of  many  of  the  historic  Protestant  leaders,  represented  the  views  of  that  group  after  visiting  the 
Azusa  Street  Mission,  when  he  declared  it  to  be  “enthusiastic  fanaticism.”23  He  went  on  to  convey 
his  “concern”  that  some  of  these  “enthusiasts”  might  even  “lose  their  reason  through  over  zeal  and 
become  dangerous.”24  In  the  end,  the  Federation  made  every  effort  to  put  the  Mission  out  of  busi- 
ness. Pentecostals  viewed  all  such  forms  of  persecution,  whether  from  secular  or  from  religious 
sources,  as  signs  that  what  they  were  doing  was  Gods  work.  In  their  earliest  days,  some  of  them 
seemed  even  to  go  so  far  as  to  try  to  see  just  how  much  the  laws  of  the  land  would  tolerate.25 

In  a sense,  the  Pentecostal  movement  that  emerged  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
in  spite  of  its  diversity,  was  a single  movement  for  the  first  decade  of  its  existence.  There  were  lead- 
ers in  many  different  places  around  the  world  who  did  not  always  think  in  exactly  the  same  ways. 
One  was  William  H.  Durham,  a Chicago  pastor  who  did  not  share  the  “Holiness”  background 
that  most  early  Penatecostals  claimed.  He  had  been  a Baptist,  and  his  view  of  sanctification  dif- 
fered from  that  embraced  by  the  Holiness  movement.  He  believed  that  upon  becoming  Christians 
people  were  sanctified  “in  Christ.” They  could  grow  in  sanctification,  and  he  urged  them  to  do  so, 
recognizing  that  the  work  of  Christ,  including  our  sanctification,  was  “finished.” 


20.  Charles  F.  Parham,  “Fanaticism,”  The  Apostolic  Faith  [Baxter  Springs,  Kansas]  (December  1910),  3;  “It 
Is  a Counterfeit  Pentecost,”  The  Burning  Bush  (December  27,  1906),  4-7;  “Deceiver  Parham,”  The  Church 
Advocate  and  Holiness  Banner  28:43  (October  27, 1906),  4;  “Delusions  of  the  Last  Days, ’’The  Free  Methodist 
[Chicago]  (May  21,  1907),  8 (328);  “Third  Work  of  Grace  a Confusion  of  the  Devil,”  The  Gospel  Trumpet 
(December  3, 1908),  (3-4)  755-56. 

21.  Roger  Stronstad,  The  Prophethood  of  All  Believers:  A Study  in  Lukes  Charismatic  Theology,  JPTS  Supple- 
mental Series  16  (Sheffield:  Sheffield  Academic,  1999). 

22.  “New  Religions  Come,  Then  Go,”  Los  Angeles  Herald  (September  24,  1906),  7;  Cf.  “Denounces  New 
Denominations,”  Los  Angeles  Express  (September  24, 1906),  5. 

23.  “Churches  Aroused  to  Action,”  Los  Angeles  Express  (July  18, 1906),  12. 

24.  “Young  Girl  Given  Gift  of  Tongues,”  Los  Angeles  Express  (July  20, 1906),  1. 

25.  “Head  of  Sect  Is  Disturber,”  Pasadena  Daily  News  (July  13, 1906),  12;  “Plucked  by  the  Way:  The  Parable 
of  the  Holy  Roller,”  Whittier  Daily  News  2:211  (October  9, 1906),  2. 
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In  1911,  Durham  moved  to  Los  Angeles  where  he  attempted  to  capture  the  core  of  the  Pen- 
tecostal movement.  Pastor  Seymour  was  absent  from  the  Azusa  Street  Mission,  and  Durham  was 
invited  to  fill  his  place  until  Seymour  returned.  Durham  took  advantage  of  the  situation  and  began 
convincing  Seymour’s  followers  that  his  position  on  sanctification  was  more  “biblical”  than  the 
position  traditionally  held  by  “Holiness”  Pentecostal  people.  After  a number  of  weeks,  the  elders 
of  the  Mission  summoned  Seymour  home.  Seymour  listened  patiendy  to  Durham’s  preaching 
and  then  came  out  in  opposition  to  this  new  position.  Sparks  flew.  Durham  attempted  to  unseat 
Seymour  and  found  himself  locked  out  of  the  Mission.  He  moved  about  six  blocks,  where  he 
established  another  mission,  and  many  of  Seymour’s  people  moved  with  him. 

Durham  was  furious  with  Seymour,  and  he  made  a national  issue  out  of  his  position  on  sanc- 
tification, forcing  people  to  take  sides.  Those  who  championed  “Holiness”  according  to  the  Wes- 
leyan-Holiness  tradition  viewed  this  change  as  catastrophic,  as  a compromise  that  challenged  any 
commitment  to  holiness  of  life.26  Rumors  flew  regarding  this  change,  and  there  were  those  who, 
having  heard  Durham’s  position,  challenged  the  notion  of  “holiness”  altogether,  but  Durham  was 
no  champion  of  antinomianism.27 

The  consequence  of  Durham’s  actions,  the  prominence  of  his  story  and  his  commitment  to 
publish  his  exploits  and  to  condemn  his  detractors  so  publicly,  quickly  made  this  “batde  royal”  a 
national  battle.28  “How  anyone  could  have  been  blinded  by  the  theory  that  sanctification  is  a defi- 
nite, second,  instantaneous  work  of  grace  is  now  a great  mystery  to  me,”  wrote  Durham. 

Of  all  theories  to  which  men  are  in  bondage,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the  weakest  as  well  as  the  most 
un- Scriptural,  and  yet  men  are  contending  for  it  as  if  the  salvation  of  the  world  largely  depended 
upon  it.  In  order  to  do  this  they  have  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  light  in  exactly  the  same  way  those  who 
reject  the  truth  concerning  the  baptism  and  the  speaking  in  tongues  have  done,  and  are  still  doing.29 

Some  thought  Durham  was  an  evil  man,  gone  soft  on  sanctification.  Others,  such  as  Frank 
Bartleman,  simply  viewed  Durham’s  teaching  as  the  latest  revelation  that  God  had  brought  before 
the  movement.  “Some  men  are  especially  fitted,  called  to  teach  a definite,  instantaneous  epochal 
work  to  be  realized  in  the  human  heart,”  he  argued.  “They  themselves  receive  largely  that  way. 
Others  are  more  fitted  to  press  the  further  development,  progress  to  the  next  station.  Thus  we 
balance  up  and  the  trip  is  made.  The  latter  is  my  own  specialty.  More  continuous  than  abrupt,  but 
no  less  definite.”30  In  the  end,  the  division  over  sanctification  produced  a rift  within  Pentecostal- 
ism  that  has  never  fully  healed,  though  “Holiness”  and  “Finished  Work”  Pentecostals  frequently 
worship  and  work  together.  Still,  Pentecostals  have  sometimes  exhibited  unholy  behavior  toward 
one  another  in  their  arguments  over  this  issue  of  “holiness.”  In  most  cases,  they  have  learned  to 
agree  to  disagree  on  the  subject. 

A second  issue  that  divided  Pentecostals  is  a much  more  difficult  one.  It  originated  in  the 
attempt  to  be  as  biblical  and  “apostolic”  as  possible.  The  group  of  Pentecostals  that  made  the  most 
of  returning  to  the  “apostolic  faith”  by  reshaping  their  lives  and  reforming  their  practice  to  bring 


26.  While  the  following  citations  date  from  a much  later  period,  the  positions  they  take  had  been  staked 
out  by  contemporaries  of  William  H.  Durham.  Cf .A  Historical  Account  of  the  Apostolic  Faith:  A Trinitarian- 
Fundamental  Evangelistic  Organization:  Its  Origin,  Functions,  Doctrinal  Heritage,  and  Departmental  Activities 
of  Evangelism , compiled  and  edited  by  Veteran  Members  of  the  Headquarters  Staff  (Portland,  Oregon:  The 
Apostolic  Faith  Mission,  1965),  69-70;  Paul  F.  Beacham,  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Scriptures  and  Related 
Subjects  (Franklin  Springs,  Georgia:  The  Publishing  House  of  the  P.  H.  Church  [now  Advocate  Press],  1950, 
reprinted  1974),  236-38. 

27.  Frank  Ewart,  The  Phenomenon  of  Pentecost,  74;  Frank  Bartleman,  How  Pentecost  Came  to  Los  Angeles:  As  It 
Was  in  the  Beginning  (Los  Angeles:  F.  Bartleman,  c.  1925),  147. 

28.  Frank  Ewart,  The  Phenomenon  of  Pentecost,  74. 

29.  William  H.  Durham,  “The  Finished  Work  of  Calvary,”  Pentecostal  Testimony  2:1  {circa  December  1911),  1. 

30.  Frank  Bartleman,  “Penitence — Humility — Progress,”  3. 
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them  into  line  with  their  literal  reading  of  Scripture  were  those  who  came  to  be  known  as  “Apos- 
tolics,”  “Oneness,”  or  “Jesus’  Name”  Pentecostals.  Most  Pentecostals  remain  staunchly  trinitarian, 
but  the  claim  that  these  people  were  being  truly  “Apostolic”  led  most  trinitarian  Pentecostals  to 
relinquish  their  grasp  on  the  term  “Apostolic”  as  a self-  description  because  of  confusion  within 
the  public  mind  over  whether  or  not  Pentecostals  were  trinitarian.  Today  the  term  appears  almost 
exclusively  in  the  names  of  Oneness  churches  within  the  Pentecostal  tradition.31 

In  the  fall  of  1906,  a Baptist  minister  from  Detroit,  Michigan,  the  Rev.  Joshua  W.  Sykes, 
became  the  pastor  of  a small  independent  Baptist  congregation  in  East  Los  Angeles.  From  all 
accounts,  this  congregation  was  heavily  influenced  by  the  local  Pentecostal  revival  that  had  swept 
the  Azusa  Street  Mission  and  for  a time  the  First  New  Testament  Church  in  Los  Angeles  as  well. 
People  at  this  Baptist  church  began  to  speak  in  tongues  and  to  claim  even  to  benefit  from  the 
visitation  of  angels.  In  an  attempt  to  identify  with  what  was  happening  around  them,  the  Baptist- 
turned-Pentecostal  congregation  changed  its  name  to  The  Apostolic  Church.  On  the  whole,  it 
patterned  its  statement  of  faith  after  that  of  the  First  New  Testament  Church,  which  also  had 
sympathies  for  the  Azusa  Street  Mission,  but  there  was  one  significant  exception.32  While  Pastor 
Sykes  had  led  a five-month  line  of  teaching  that  clearly  paralleled  the  one  found  among  other 
Pentecostals  throughout  Los  Angeles,  he  rejected  the  practice  of  invoking  the  trinitarian  formula 
when  he  baptized  new  converts.  Instead,  he  baptized  his  followers  in  “the  name  of  Christ.”33 

Sykes  may  have  remained  alone  in  his  appeal  to  baptism  in  Jesus’  name  had  it  not  been  for 
other  events  that  occurred  at  the  famous  Apostolic  Faith  camp  meeting  of  1913.34  In  that  meet- 
ing a Canadian,  the  Rev.  Robert  E.  McAlister,  mentioned  in  a sermon  that  when  he  reviewed 
apostolic  practice  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  in  no  case  could  he  find  the  trinitarian  formula.  The 
aposdes  and  their  associates,  it  seems,  had  all  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.35 

When  McAlister  mentioned  this  fact  and  a suggestion  was  made  that  to  be  truly  “apostolic” 
might  also  mean  to  be  baptized  in  the  apostolic  way,  that  is,  in  Jesus’  Name,  many  expressed 
concern.  Some  thought  that  such  an  act  might  confuse  them  in  the  public  mind  with  the  likes 
of  Joshua  Sykes,  of  whom  they  disapproved.36  But  the  seed  had  been  sown,  and  before  the  camp 


31.  Significant  exceptions  to  this  would  be  the  Apostolic  Faith  Mission  Churches  of  South  Africa,  the 
Apostolic  Church  in  Great  Britain,  and  several  Apostolic  Faith  Mission  groups  in  the  United  States.  One- 
ness churches  that  include  the  term  “Apostolic”  in  their  denominational  names  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
the  Apostolic  Overcoming  Holy  Church  of  God,  the  Apostolic  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Apostolic 
Church  of  Pentecost  of  Canada.  The  latter  group  is  the  most  tolerant  of  trinitarian  theology  and  embraces 
both  Oneness  and  Trinitarian  believers. 

32.  The  First  New  Testament  Church  was  formed  in  the  Spring  of  1905  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smale,  former 
pastor  of  Los  Angeles’s  First  Baptist  Church.  Smale,  who  had  visited  Wales  to  review  the  Welsh  Revival 
firsthand,  had  returned  to  First  Baptist  Church  and  conducted  several  months  of  protracted  meetings  in 
early  1905.  He  hoped  to  spark  a similar  revival  in  Los  Angeles.  His  board,  however,  responded  negatively, 
and  Smale  left  the  church.  Those  parishioners  who  wanted  him  to  continue  prevailed  upon  him  to  start  a 
new  congregation  that  chose  the  name  First  New  Testament  Church.  From  April  through  September  1906, 
First  New  Testament  and  Joseph  Smale  were  supportive  of  what  was  happening  at  the  Azusa  Street  Mis- 
sion. A major  rift  occurred  in  September  1906,  however,  and  by  December,  Smale  was  openly  opposing  the 
Apostolic  Faith  Mission. 

33.  “Apostolic  Church  Stirred  by  Vision,”  Los  Angeles  Express  (March  4, 1907),  4;  “Ghosts  Yank  Him  Out  of 
Bed,”  Los  Angeles  Herald  (March  5, 1907),  6. 

34.  For  a helpful  overview  of  this  camp  meeting  see  Wayne  E.  Warner,  “The  1913  Worldwide  Camp  Meet- 
ing,^"Assemblies  of  God  Heritage  3:1  (Spring,  1983),  1, 4-5. 

35.  A review  of  passages  such  as  Acts  2:38,  8:16, 10:48, 19:5,  and  so  on  readily  confirm  McAlisters  point. 

36.  Ewart,  The  Phenomenon  of  Pentecost,  106,  notes  that  McAlister  was  chided  by  a missionary  named  Denny, 
who  “told  him  not  to  preach  that  doctrine,  lest  he  be  associated  with  a Dr.  Sykes,  who  was  currently  baptizing 
his  converts  in  that  same  manner.”  Ewart  seems  here  to  confuse  Joshua  W.  Sykes,  an  Apostolic  faith  minister, 
with  Dr.  Melvin  Sykes,  a noted  physician  in  the  African  American  community.  Dr.  Melvin  Sykes  was  an  active 
and  highly  visible  member  of  the  First  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  time. 
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meeting  was  over,  scores  of  people  had  been  baptized  or  re-baptized  in  Jesus’  name  to  bring  them 
into  conformity  with  what  they  had  come  to  believe  was  the  apostolic  pattern  of  Christian  bap- 
tism as  found  in  Acts  2:38. 

This  meeting  was  important  for  a second,  related  event.  John  G.  Schaepe,  a lay  preacher, 
reflected  further  on  the  meaning  of  the  move  away  from  the  trinitarian  formula  and  claimed  to 
receive  a divine  revelation  that  served  not  only  to  underscore  the  significance  of  adopting  the 
apostolic  practice  of  baptizing  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  but  also  to  call  into  question  the  basic 
commitment  to  the  classical  trinitarian  theology  of  these  Apostolic  Faith  believers.37 

What  ensued  following  the  1913  camp  meeting,  then,  was  an  intense  debate  among  Pente- 
costals  throughout  the  U.S.  over  the  limits  of  authentic  apostolicity.  Arguments  were  set  forth 
on  both  sides.  Some  held  firmly  to  the  classical  trinitarian  position  as  expressed  at  Nicaea  and 
Chalcedon  as  well  as  the  invocation  of  the  trinitarian  formula  at  baptism.  Others  who  were  trying 
to  conform  to  what  they  read  in  Acts  argued  against  the  use  of  the  trinitarian  formula  and  con- 
tended that  the  development  of  trinitarian  doctrine  was  actually  a development  of  later,  politically 
motivated,  non-apostolic  tradition.  Indeed,  the  substitution  of  the  later  tradition-laden  trinitarian 
formula  at  the  time  of  baptism  was  viewed  as  a compromise  that  sapped  strength  from  the  life  of 
the  early  church  that  had  previously  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  one  God,  which  was  Jesus  Christ. 
Attempts  at  reconciliation  sought  to  leave  room  for  the  use  of  alternative  baptismal  formulas,  and 
new  ones  were  proposed  that  carried  elements  of  both.  In  the  end,  however,  reconciliation  proved 
to  be  impossible.38 

Frank  Bartleman  saw  it  as  just  one  more  place  where  the  process  of  restoration  was  at  work, 
one  more  place  where  people  drew  lines  in  the  sand  and  rejected  the  latest  revelation.  “First  the 
Holy  Ghost,  then  the  full  merits  of Jesus’blood,  then  the  full  revelation  of  Jesus,  has  been  the  order 
of  restoration,”  he  argued. 

All  things  are  being  summed  up  in  Jesus.  With  Luthers  and  Wesleys  revelation  we  have  nothing  to 
do  today,  except  incidentally.  Each  message  has  been  mixed  with  error  and  has  been  incomplete  in 
itself,  as  is  always  the  case.  Much  unnecessary  opposition  has  been  aroused  always,  because  of  abuse  in 
ignorance.  Some  opposition  has  been  honest.  The  order  of  restoration  has  been  “Pentecost,”  “finished 
work,”  and  the  further  revelation  of  today.  We  are  getting  back  to  the  simple,  powerful  Apostolic 
order  and  gospel.39 

If  lines  had  been  drawn  between  “Holiness”  and  “Finished  Work”  Pentecostals,  they  were  even 
more  firmly  drawn  between  “Trinitarian”  and  “Oneness”  groups.  Today  these  two  groups  have 
little  to  do  with  one  another.  Yet  these  three  strands,  Holiness  and  Finished  Work  Trinitarians 
and  Oneness  Pentecostals,  are  all  clearly  woven  together  in  the  tapestry  that  is  called  “Classi- 
cal Pentecostalism,”  and  they  describe  only  the  broadest  outlines  of  the  diversity  of  churches 
that  can  be  labeled  “Pentecostal.”  Each  of  them  shares  common  roots.  Each  of  them  values  a 


37.  Cecil  M.  Robeck  Jr.,  “John  G.  Schaepe,”  in  Dictionary  of  Pentecostal  and  Charismatic  Movements , eds. 
Stanley  M.  Burgess  and  Gary  B.  McGee  (Grand  Rapids:  Regency  Reference  Library  / Zondervan  Publish- 
ing House,  1988),  268-69. 

38.  Early  attempts  to  synthesize  the  concerns  of  Pentecostals  who  advocated  appeal  to  the  trinitarian  formula 
in  baptism  and  those  Pentecostals  who  advocated  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  saw  the  development 
of  alternative  formulas  such  as:  “In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
Minutes  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Assemblies  of  God,  October  1-10, 1915,  p.  6.  J.  Narver  Gortner,  “The 
Apostolic  Formula,”  in  Water  Baptism  and  the  Trinity , eds.  J.  Narver  Gortner,  Donald  Gee,  and  Hy  Picker- 
ing (Springfield,  Missouri:  Gospel  Publishing  House,  n.d.),  53,  offer  another  complex  alternative.  For  an 
overview  of  issues  related  to  the  subject  of  baptism  among  Pentecostals  see  Cecil  M.  Robeck  Jr.,  and  Jerry 
L.  Sandidge,  “The  Ecclesiology  of  Koinonia  and  Baptism:  A Pentecostal  Perspective, n Journal  of  Ecumenical 
Studies  17:3  (Summer  1990),  504—34. 

39.  Frank  Bartleman,  “Some  Blessed  Items  of  Truth,”  The  Blessed  Truth.  3:11  (August  15, 1918),  1. 
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common  encounter  with  the  risen  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  each  one  of  them  attempts  to  live 
out  what  it  means  to  be  “Apostolic”  or  “Pentecostal”  within  the  boundaries  of  their  current 
self-understanding. 

The  fact  that  all  three  sectors  of  Classical  Pentecostalism,  “Holiness,”  “Finished  Work,”  and 
“Oneness,”  view  themselves  as  witnesses  to  the  imminent  return  of  Jesus  Christ  has  led  them  to 
be  highly  evangelistic  and  missionary-driven.  As  a result,  Pentecostalism  can  be  found  in  virtu- 
ally every  country  of  the  world.  Pentecostalism  was  present  in  Russia  by  1908,  where  it  may  still 
be  found  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Siberia.  It  is  the  largest  Protestant  presence  in  Italy,  where  many 
of  its  members  belong  to  the  Communist  Party,  in  large  part  to  differentiate  themselves  from 
Roman  Catholics.  Its  presence  is  widely  felt  throughout  Scandinavia  where  it  is  the  largest  non- 
established  Christian  family. 

Pentecostalism  is  the  most  significant  competitor  to  Roman  Catholic  hegemony  in  Latin 
America  where  it  has  a significant  presence.  In  Latin  America,  a number  of  autochthonous  Pen- 
tecostal denominations  have  also  emerged.  They  were  founded  by  Latin  Americans  and  are  not 
linked  to  any  North  American  missionary  efforts.  They  appeared  first  in  Chile  (1910),  but  they  can 
also  be  found  in  Argentina  and  Brazil.  It  is  these  churches  that  have  been  most  open  to  coopera- 
tion with  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  La  Iglesia  Metodista  Pentecostal  in  Chile  was  among 
four  such  groups  that  joined  the  WCC  in  1961. 

Pentecostalism  has  provided  the  basis  for  enormous  Christian  growth  throughout  the  African 
continent,  having  given  rise  not  only  to  many  missionary-related  denominations  but  also  to  many 
African  Independent  Churches  that  operate  under  the  rubric  of  “Zion”  or  “Apostolic.”  In  Asia, 
Pentecostalism  is  strong  in  countries  like  the  Philippines,  South  Korea  where  it  is  most  visible  in 
Yoido  Full  Gospel  Church,  the  largest  congregation  in  the  world,  in  India  and  especially  among 
many  of  the  unregistered  churches  of  China. 

Some  Pentecostal  churches,  most  notably  among  those  influenced  by  independent  evange- 
lists such  as  Kenneth  Hagan  and  Kenneth  Copeland,  and  especially  throughout  the  developing 
world,  have  embraced  what  is  popularly  called  “prosperity  theology.”40  The  traditional  Christian 
affirmations  that  God  is  able  to  meet  both  spiritual  and  physical  needs  has  been  extended  to  the 
expectation  that  God  wills  both  spiritual  and  physical  (including  material)  well-being  for  Gods 
people.  Churches  such  as  the  Igreja  Universal  do  Reino  de  Deus  and  Iglesia  Pentecostal  Deus  Es 
Amor  that  emerged  in  the  1980s  are  controversial  even  among  Classical  Pentecostal  churches  for 
the  extent  to  which  they  emphasize  such  teaching. 

In  1947,  Pentecostals  representing  many  Trinitarian  Pentecostal  groups  gathered  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  for  a Pentecostal  World  Conference.  Many  Classical  Pentecostal  leaders  hoped  to 
establish  an  organization  for  Pentecostals  similar  to  the  WCC  that  was  formed  in  1948.  They 
were  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  insistence  of  the  congregationally-centered  Pentecostals  of 
Scandinavia  and  Brazil  to  keep  all  business  at  the  local  level.  Since  that  time,  Pentecostal  leaders 
have  gathered  in  Pentecostal  World  Conferences  where  a small,  self-perpetuating  executive  com- 
mittee has  discussed  items  of  mutual  interest  and  concern.  These  triennial  conferences  have  largely 
provided  mutual  encouragement  and  a showcase  for  big  name  pastors  and  evangelists.  In  2004,  it 
formally  took  the  name  Pentecostal  World  Fellowship.  Their  next  triennial  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Stockholm,  August  24—26, 2010. 

On  the  whole,  Pentecostalism  has  been  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  on  the  margins  of 
society  and  the  church.  It  has  been  effective  in  bringing  people  into  what  it  describes  as  a personal 
relationship  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  encourages  its 


40.  Charles  Farah,  Jr.,  “A  Critical  Analysis:  The  ‘Roots  and  Fruits’  of  Faith-Formula  Theology,”  Pneuma:  The 
Journal  of  the  Society for  Pentecostal  Studies  3:1  (Spring  1981),  3-21;  J.  N.  Horn,  From  Rags  to  Riches:  An  Analy- 
sis of  the  Faith  Movement  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Classical  Pentecostal  Movement  (Pretoria:  University  of  South 
Africa,  1989);  Simon  Coleman,  The  Globalisation  of  Charismatic  Christianity:  Spreading  the  Gospel  of  Prosperity 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University,  2000). 
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members  to  share  their  personal  testimonies  with  others,  to  live  their  personal  lives  with  an  eye 
to  “holiness,”  to  embrace  good  works  as  part  of  the  “Spirit-filled”  life,  to  be  open  to  the  sovereign 
movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  charisms,  signs,  and  wonders,  and  to  support  the  ongoing 
work  of  the  church  through  regular  tithing.  In  recent  years,  some  Classical  Pentecostal  groups 
such  as  the  Open  Bible  Churches  have  downplayed  the  role  of  speaking  in  tongues  in  denoting 
baptism  in  the  Spirit,  though  they  continue  to  value  them  as  a legitimate  charism  of  the  Spirit 
according  to  I Corinthians  12-14,  a position  that  is  common  in  Europe  and  some  Latin  American 
Pentecostal  churches. 

For  the  most  part,  Pentecostal  churches  have  chosen  not  to  participate  in  any  global  ecumeni- 
cal organization  though  in  recent  years  they  have  participated  in  the  Global  Christian  Forum.41 
Their  reticence  toward  institutional  forms  of  ecumenism  comes,  in  part,  because  of  their  Resto- 
rationist  perspective  on  the  history  of  the  church  that  has  often  judged  earlier  denominations  to 
have  fallen  away  from  Gods  intentions  through  compromise  and  sin.  It  has  also  come,  in  part, 
because  of  the  way  so  many  existing  churches  marginalized  and  sometimes  excommunicated  them 
when  they  attempted  to  share  their  testimonies  of  what  God  had  done  in  their  lives.  As  a result, 
until  recently  sectarian  thinking  has  dominated  much  of  the  movement,  which  in  some  cases 
developed  an  eschatologically  motivated  fear  of  ecumenical  contact. 

It  was  the  emergence  of  such  groups  as  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  World  Evangelical  Fellowship  (now  Alliance)  in  the  1940s  and  the 
testimony  of  those  Pentecostal  groups  that  joined  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  1960s 
that  brought  about  some  change  in  this  regard.  Largely  due  to  the  pioneering  work  of  Pentecos- 
tal David  du  Plessis,  Pentecostals  have  become  much  more  open  to  limited  forms  of  ecumenical 
contact.  Since  1972  Pentecostals  have  been  in  dialogue  with  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  dialogue  has  produced  some  very 
helpful  reports.42  Since  1993,  Pentecostals  have  been  represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 


41.  See  Global  Christian  Forum : Transforming  Ecumenism,  ed.  Richard  Howell  (New  Delhi:  Evangelical  Fel- 
lowship of  India,  2007)  and  Revisioning  Christian  Unity:  The  Global  Christian  Forum , ed.  Huibert  van  Beek, 
Studies  in  Global  Christianity  (Oxford:  Regnum  Books  International,  2009). 

42.  The  first  three  reports  were  published  in  Pneuma:  The  Journal  of  the  Society for  Pentecostal  Studies  12:2  (Fall 
1990),  85-142,  and  in  Deepening  Communion:  International  Ecumenical  Documents  with  Roman  Catholic  Par- 
ticipation, eds.  William  G.  Rusch  and  Jeffrey  Gros  (Washington,  D.C.:  United  States  Catholic  Conference, 
1998),  367-422.  The  first  four  reports  appear  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II:  Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of 
Ecumenical  Conversations  on  a World  Level,  1982-1998,  eds.  Jeffrey  Gros  FSC,  Harding  Meyer,  and  William 
G.  Rusch  (Geneva  and  Grand  Rapids:  World  Council  of  Churches  and  Eerdmans,  2000),  713-79.  “Perspec- 
tives on  Koinonia,”The  Report  of  the  Third  Quinquennium  of  the  Dialogue  between  the  Pontifical  Council 
for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Some  Classical  Pentecostal  Churches 
and  Leaders,  1989.  This  document  was  published  in  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity’s 
Information  Service  No.  75  (1990/IV):  179-91  in  Pneuma:  The  Journal  of  the  Society for  Pentecostal  Studies  12:2 
(1990):  117-42,  as  “Zicht  Op  ‘Koinonia’:  Internationale  Dialoog  Pinksterkerken/Rooms-Katholieke  Kerk — 
Derde  Fase  (1985-1989 ),” Kerkelijke  Documentatie  121  19:9  (November  1991):  29-46,  and  in  “Perspectieven 
op  Koinonia,”  Parakleet  11:39  (Fall  1991):  i-xii.;  “Evangelization,  Proselytism  and  Common  Witness, ”The 
Report  from  the  Fourth  Phase  of  the  International  Dialogue  1990-1997  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  Some  Classical  Pentecostal  Churches  and  Leaders,  was  published  in  Information  Service  No.  97 
(1998/1— II):  38-56;  in  French  in  Service  dlnformation  No.  97  (1998/1— II):  38-57;  Asian  Journal  of  Pentecostal 
Theology  2:1  (January  1999):  105-51;  in  One  In  Christ  XXXV:2  (1999):  158-90;  in  Pneuma:  The  Journal  of 
the  Society  for  Pentecostal  Studies  21:1  (Spring  1999):  11—51;  in  Portuguese  in  Dialogo  Catolico-Pentecostal: 
Evangelizagao,  Proselitismo  e Testemunho  Comum  (Sao  Paulo:  Paulinas,  1999),  77  pp.;  in  Spanish  as  “Evan- 
gelizacfon,  Proselitismo  y Testimonio  Comun",  Dialogo  Ecumenico  No.  108  (1999):  103-52;  and  in  German 
with  all  previous  reports  in  Pfingstler  und  Katholiken  Im  Dialog:  Die  Vier  Abschlussberichte  einer  Internationalen 
Kommission  aus  25  Jahren,  eds.  Norbert  Baumer  and  Gerhard  Bially  (Diisseldorf:  Charisma,  1999),  59-95. 
“On  Becoming  A Christian:  Insights  from  Scripture  and  the  Patristic  Writings  with  Some  Contemporary 
Reflections,”  The  Report  from  the  Fifth  Phase  of  the  International  Dialogue  between  Some  Classical  Pen- 
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Secretaries  of  Christian  World  Communions.  An  international  dialogue  was  established  between 
Pentecostals  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  in  1995. 43  Another  was  established 
between  Pentecostals  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  through  the  Joint  Consultative  Group 
authorized  at  the  Harare  Assembly  in  1998.44  In  2005,  at  the  encouragement  of  Lutheran  World 
Federation  leadership  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Strasbourg,  France,  a 
meaningful  conversation  between  Pentecostals  and  Lutherans  was  established.45 

In  addition,  Pentecostals  now  participate  in  forty-three  national  councils  of  churches46  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (for  example,  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
and  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism)  for  a number  of  years.  The  Society  for 
Pentecostal  Studies  also  regularly  hosts  ecumenical  discussions  and  publishes  ecumenical  materials 
on  behalf  of  its  membership,  including  several  hundred  Pentecostal  and  Charismatic  scholars.47 

Churches  that  participate  in  the  charismatic  renewal  have  often  formed  positive  relationships 
with  the  older  classical  Pentecostal  churches  even  though  they  have  maintained  membership  in 
their  historic  denominations.  Similarly,  churches  of  the  so-called  “Third  Wave”  (largely  charis- 
matic Evangelical  groups  such  as  the  Vineyard)  and  many  “New  Apostolic”  (generally  indepen- 
dent groups  that  recognize  modern-day  “Apostles”  and  “Prophets”)  are  related  to  Classical  Pen- 
tecostalism,  though  their  links  are  often  downplayed.  They  all  share  many  points  of  theology  and 
experience,  including  the  expectation  that  various  charisms  often  thought  to  have  disappeared 
from  history  are  present  in  their  midst.  The  number  of  Classical  Pentecostals  is  a matter  of  some 
debate,  though  together  with  related  Charismatics,  “Third  Wave,”  and  “New  Apostolic”  Chris- 
tians, the  total  may  include  more  than  half  a billion  people  worldwide.48 


tecostal  Churches  and  Leaders  and  the  Catholic  Church  (1998-2006)  was  published  in  Information  Service 
No.  129  (2008/III):  162-215;  and  in  French  in  Service  ^Information  No.  129  (2008/III):  163-219.  The  Eng- 
lish version  is  available  online  at  http://www.prounione.urbe.it/dia-int/pe-rc/doc/e_pe-rc_5-contents.html 
and  http://www.pctii.org/ cyberj/ cyberj  18/2007RC_Pent_Dialogue.pdf. 

43.  “Word  and  Spirit,  Church  and  World:  The  Final  Report  of  the  International  Dialogue  between  Represen- 
tatives of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and  Some  Classical  Pentecostal  Churches  and  Leaders 
1996-2000,”  Pneuma:  Ihe  Journal  of the  Society for  Pentecostal  Studies  23:1  (Spring  2001):  9-43  and  Asian  Journal 
of  Pentecostal  Studies  2:1  (January  1999):  105-51;  and  as  “Word  and  Spirit,  Church  and  World:  Final  Report  of 
the  International  Pentecostal-Reformed  Dialogue,”  Reformed  World  50:3  (September  2000),  128-56. 

44.  The  action  to  approve  the  formation  of  the  Joint  Working  [now  Consultative]  Group  between  Pentecos- 
tals and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  the  Harare  Assembly  m ay  be  found  in  Together  on  the  Way:  Official 
Report  of  the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  ed.  Diane  Kestler  (Geneva:  World  Council  of 
Churches,  1999),  153, 167-68.  The  response  to  this  action  by  Evangelicals  at  the  assembly  may  be  found  on 
p.  266.  A short  report  on  the  Joint  Consultative  Groups  work  between  the  assemblies  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe 
(1998),  and  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil  (2006),  may  be  found  in  From  Harare  to  Porto  Alegre:  1998-2006:  An  Illus- 
trated Account  of  the  Life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches , compiled  by  Sara  Speicher  (Geneva:  World  Council 
of  Churches,  2005),  24-25.  The  report  to  the  Porto  Alegre  assembly  may  be  found  at  www.oikoumene. 
or g/  en / resources/ documents/ assembly/portoalegre-2006/3-preparatory-and-backrgound-documents/joint- 
consultativegroup-wcc-pentecostals-jcgp-2000-2005.html. 

45.  Kenneth  G.  Appold,  “Institute  Begins  Lutheran-Pentecostal  Study  Group,”  Building  Bridges:  Newsletter  of 
the  Institute  for  Ecumenical  Research  6 (Summer  2005),  2-3;  Kenneth  G.  Appold,  “Second  Lutheran-Pentecostal 
Conversation  Held  at  Strasbourg  Institute,”  Building  Bridges:  Newsletter  of the  Institute for  Ecumenical  Research  7 
(Winter  2005),  4.  Subsequent  meetings  have  made  press  releases.  The  Ecumenical  Institute  also  offered  a sum- 
mer seminar  on  Pentecostalism  in  2006;  see  Kenneth  G.  Appold,  “40th  Strasbourg  Summer  Seminar  Focuses 
on  Pentecostalism,”  Building  Bridges:  Newsletter  of  the  Institute for  Ecumenical  Research  8 (Summer  2006),  2. 

46.  This  figure  is  largely  derived  from  A Handbook  of  Churches  and  Councils:  Profiles  of Ecumenical  Relationships , 
compiled  by  Huibert  van  Beek  (Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  2006). 

47.  The  website  for  the  Society  is  www.sps-usa.org.  It  official  publication  is  Pneuma:  The  Journal  of  the  Society 
for  Pentecostal  Studies. 

48.  David  Barratt  claimed  that  by  mid-year  2008  there  would  be  601,652,000  or  nearly  27%  of  all  Christians  who 
fit  the  category  of  Pentecostal/Charismatic/Neo-Pentecostals.  See  David  B.  Barrett,  Todd  M.  Johnson,  and  Peter 
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3.  Lutheran  Reactions  to  Pentecostalism:  A U.S.  Case  Study 

Kenneth  G.  Appold 

Formal  relations  between  Lutherans  and  Pentecostals  have  been  rare  throughout  the  world.  Most 
encounters  between  the  two  have  taken  place  at  arms  length.  Often,  the  distance  is  fueled  by 
considerable  disparities  in  size:  European  Lutherans,  particularly  those  situated  in  the  folk  church 
contexts  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  vastly  outnumber  Pentecostals  in  their  countries,  enjoy 
a much  greater  degree  of  entrenchment  in  (and  support  from)  established  social  and  political 
structures,  and  feel  little  pressure  to  accommodate  their  much  smaller  neighbors.49  Throughout 
much  of  the  Global  South,  the  numerical  situation  is  reversed.  While  neither  Lutherans  nor  Pen- 
tecostals are  “established,”  Pentecostals  have,  with  a few  exceptions,50  grown  much  more  rapidly 
than  Lutherans  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  parts  of  Asia.  Pentecostals  in  those  countries  see 
little  urgency  in  taking  Lutherans  seriously  as  ecumenical  partners.  In  the  United  States,  relations 
between  Pentecostals  and  Lutherans  are  more  balanced  numerically,  and  the  lack  of  an  estab- 
lished, state-sponsored  religion  in  the  U.S.  makes  for  a more  level  playing  field  institutionally.51 
Here,  too,  however,  formal  dialogue  between  the  two  has  been  rare;  if  at  all,  it  takes  place  at  a local 
level  that  has  had  little  impact  on  relations  between  national  organizations. 

That  fact  requires  an  explanation.  It  is  an  especially  interesting  question  for  Lutherans  to  ask 
of  themselves,  since  U.S.  Lutherans  have  such  a wide  range  of  other  ecumenical  engagements. 
As  the  following  essay  will  make  clear,  Lutheran-Pentecostal  relations  have  been  very  one- 
sided. They  would  be  described  more  accurately  as  “Lutheran  reactions  to  Pentecostalism.”  As 
we  prepare  for  an  international  dialogue  project  and  seek  avenues  of  greater  formalized  coop- 
eration between  Lutherans  and  Pentecostals  around  the  world,  a brief  analysis  of  these  reactions 
may  prove  instructive.  While  many  of  the  conditions  found  in  North  American  church  life  are 
not  easily  replicable  elsewhere,  some  of  the  confessionally-specific  patterns  that  have  emerged 
here  do  have  broader  resonance. 

Historical  Background 

In  the  early  1960s,  a charismatic  revival  made  its  way  through  most  of  the  North  American 
mainstream  churches  and  appears  to  have  spread  to — or  emerged  more  or  less  simultaneously 
in — other  parts  of  the  world  as  well.  After  a short  delay,  theologians  and  leaders  of  those  churches 
began  to  meet  and  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  revival  and  its  implications  for  their  traditional 
teaching  and  practice.  That  reflection  in  turn  yielded  an  impressive  array  of  publications.  Confer- 
ence papers,  formal  messages,  and  study-group  results  are  collected  in  Kilian  McDonnells  three- 
volume  set,  Presence , Power ; Praise:  Documents  on  the  Charismatic  Renewal?2  Scores  of  monographs 


F.  Crossing,  “Missiometrics  2008:  Reality  Checks  for  Christian  World  Communions,”  International  Bulletin  of 
Missionary  Research  32:1  (January  2008):  30.  This  figure,  however,  is  debated  by  a number  of  scholars  as  being  far 
too  high.  See  Allan  Anderson,  An  Introduction  to  Pentecostalism  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University,  2004),  9-15. 

49.  Happily,  this  has  not  precluded  dialogue  entirely:  the  Church  of  Finland,  for  example,  is  currently 
engaged  in  a long-term  Lutheran-Pentecostal  dialogue  that  is  among  the  most  fruitful  of  its  kind.  See  “The 
Official  Discussions  between  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland  and  the  Pentecostal  Movement 
of  Finland  1987-1989,”  in  Dialogues  with  The  Evangelical  Free  Church  of  Finland  and  the  Finnish  Pentecostal 
Movement , Documents  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland  2 (Helsinki:  Church  Council  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Ecclesiastical  Board,  1990). 

50.  One  of  the  most  interesting  exceptions  takes  place  in  Ethiopia,  where  the  Lutheran  Mekane  Yesu  Church 
is  in  fact  growing  rapidly,  and  at  least  in  part  because  of  its  charismatic  nature.  For  more  on  LWF  member 
churches,  visit  www.lutheranworld.org. 

51.  Pentecostals  may  dispute  this  by  pointing  out — with  some  justification — that  “mainstream”  American 
culture  frequently  exhibits  a bias  against  them  and  against  other  “conservative”  Christians.  Whether  such 
factors  translate  into  an  institutional  disadvantage  is  less  clear,  however. 

52.  Presence,  Power,  Praise:  Documents  on  the  Charistmatic  Renewal,  3 vols.,  ed.  Kilian  McDonnell  (Collegeville: 
Liturgical  Press,  1980).  Many  of  the  documents  and  most  of  the  monographs  mentioned  here  have  receded 
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and  essay  collections  sprang  up  from  established  church  publishing  houses,  university  presses,  and 
even  from  a number  of  smaller  printers  that  apparently  were  founded  by  the  movement  itself, 
such  as  Lutheran  Charismatic  Renewal  Services  that  published  Larry  Christenson’s  The  Charis- 
matic Renewal  among  Lutherans.53  Interest  in  the  phenomenon  seems  to  have  ebbed  during  the 
late  1970s,  especially  among  Lutherans,  whose  steady  flow  of  publications  drops  off  sharply  after 
about  1978  in  the  U.S.  International  Lutheranism  continued  to  organize  consultations  into  the 
early  1980s,  culminating  with  Carter  Lindberg’s  report  to  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  written 
during  his  time  at  the  Strasbourg  Institute  and  published  in  expanded  form  as  The  Third  Reforma- 
tiont Charismatic  Movements  and  the  Lutheran  Tradition  in  1983.54 

The  paper  trail  yields  remarkably  little  information  on  the  renewal  movement’s  origins. 
Authors  like  Christenson  and  fellow-Lutheran  Erling  Jorstad55  mark  its  beginnings  around  1960. 
Jorstad  locates  it,  somewhat  surprisingly  as  he  concedes,  in  an  Episcopal  congregation.  “On  Pen- 
tecost Sunday,  1960,  Fr.  Dennis  Bennett  of  St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Van  Nuys,  California, 
announced  that  he  and  some  seventy  members  of  St.  Mark’s  had  received  the  gift  of  baptism  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  charismatic  gifts.”56  Soon  after,  and  also  in  the  sunny  climes  of  California, 
Lutheran  pastor  and  St.  Olaf  graduate  Larry  Christenson  “received  spiritual  gifts”  along  with  his 
wife  Nordis.57  Christenson  begins  his  own  account  of  the  revival  within  a Lutheran  setting:  “In 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1961  small  groups  of  Lutherans,  in  scattered  locations  around  the  United 
States,  began  to  have  what  later  came  to  be  known  as  charismatic  experience.’”58 

In  fact,  the  charismatic  renewal  movement  that  emerged  in  parts  of  Lutheranism  and  pro- 
voked so  much  discussion  during  the  1960s  and  1970s  originated  neither  in  a Lutheran  nor  an 
Episcopal  setting.  Both  Lindberg  and  McDonnell  point  to  its  Pentecostal  background.59  McDon- 
nell’s eloquent  account  merits  quotation: 

During  World  War  II  classical  Pentecostals  in  the  United  States,  after  generations  of  clawing  their 
way  up  the  social  ladder,  became  part  of  the  fabric  of  middle-class  America.  War,  the  great  social 
leveler  which  raises  up  the  lowly  and  brings  down  the  lordly,  brought  classical  Pentecostals  into 
contact  with  every  level  of  society.  Partly  because  of  this  social  phenomenon,  the  soil  was  ripe  for  the 
emergence  of  the  charismatic  movement  in  the  early  1960s.60 

Post-war  Pentecostalism  experienced  its  own  revivals,  McDonnell  goes  on  to  explain,  and  promi- 
nent among  these  was  a healing  ministry  that  took  place  from  1947  to  1958.  Soon  such  revivals 
began  to  attract  participants  from  mainline  American  churches  as  well.  The  earliest  Lutheran 
document  in  McDonnell’s  collection,  a Lutheran  Church  in  America  (LCA)  report  from  1962  on 
“Anointing  and  Healing”  bears  witness  to  this  pre-mainline  context  as  its  commission  of  authors 
began  meeting  in  1959 — well  before  the  charismatic  movement  had  emerged  as  a public  phenom- 

from  the  forefront  of  Lutheran  discourse  and  are  no  longer  read  widely.  I am  grateful  to  my  dialogue  partner 
Mel  Robeck  for  sharing  his  own  bibliography  with  me;  it  was  invaluable  to  this  historical  retrospective. 

53.  Larry  Christenson,  The  Charismatic  Renewal  among  Lutherans  (Minneapolis:  Lutheran  Charismatic 
Renewal  Services,  1976). 

54.  Carter  Lindberg,  The  Third  Reformation ? Charismatic  Movements  and  the  Lutheran  Tradition  (Macon: 
Mercer  University,  1983).  While  at  the  Institute,  Lindberg  attended  a 1981  conference  for  Lutheran  charis- 
matic leadership  in  Helsinki,  an  event  which  prompted  further  publications.  These  include  a volume  edited 
by  Christenson,  Welcome  Holy  Spirit:  A Study  of  Charismatic  Renewal  in  the  Church , ed.  Larry  Christenson 
(Minneapolis:  Augsburg,  1987). 

55.  Erling  Jorstad,  Bold  in  the  Spirit:  Lutheran  Charismatic  Renewal  in  America  Today  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg, 
1974). 

56.  Jorstad,  21. 

57.  Jorstad,  22. 

58.  Christenson,  Charismatic  Renewal,  13. 

59.  McDonnell,  vol.  1, 2 If.;  112f.  Cf.  Lindberg,  187f. 

60.  McDonnell,  vol.  1, 21. 
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enon  in  mainline  churches — to  address  issues  emanating  from  the  healing-centered  revival  move- 
ment. The  resulting  document  is  one  of  the  more  interesting  Lutheran  statements  on  charisms, 
and  I will  return  to  it  later. 

Jorstad’s  and  Christenson’s  relative  silence  about  the  Pentecostal  origins  of  the  charismatic 
renewal  movement  that  moved  through  mainline  churches  is  by  no  means  atypical,  especially  in 
light  of  the  sympathy  these  two  authors  express  for  the  charismatic  movement.61  While  one  should 
certainly  hesitate  to  ascribe  an  intentional  “whitewashing”  of  history  to  these  particular  authors,  the 
omission  of  Pentecostalism  from  so  many  Lutheran  self-descriptions  is  probably  not  coincidental.62 
As  virtually  all  documents  pertaining  to  the  movement  testify,  charismatic  renewal  made  Luther- 
ans extremely  uneasy.  Criticisms  were  at  times  theological  but  at  other  times  entirely  cultural, 
social,  or  psychological.  Charismatics  were  dismissed  as  being  fanatics,  emotionally  overcharged 
hysterics,  sectarian,  subjectivist,  and  a whole  host  of  other  epithets.  For  Lutherans  in  the  1960s 
and  70s  (and  presumably  much  later),  Unking  one’s  spiritual  roots  to  PentecostaUsm  simply  under- 
scored those  pejoratives  and  made  the  charismatic  movement  even  more  suspect  than  it  already 
was.  On  the  other  hand,  locating  the  movement’s  origins  in  an  Episcopal  church  gave  them  an 
upgrade  to  relative  safety.  Even  if  EpiscopaUans,  in  Lutheran  eyes,  had  no  real  theology,  they  were 
at  least  sufficiently  well-bred  to  give  the  rather  odd  manifestations  of  “spiritual  gifts”  a tacit  social 
endorsement.  Whatever  the  reasons,  the  fact  that  Lutheran  reflection  on  charismatic  renewal  in 
this  Uterature  seldom  involved  references  to  Pentecostal  churches  means  that  its  ecumenical  value  is 
indirect  at  best.  Lutherans  may  have  recognized  and  thought  about  charismatic  manifestations  in 
their  own  congregations,  but  they  did  not  connect  these  to  PentecostaUsm  or  examine  the  original 
Pentecostal  context.  Furthermore,  while  Lutheran  Beruhrungsangste  toward  Pentecostals  may  have 
lessened  in  the  U.S.  since  the  late  1970s,  the  underlying  sense  of  social  and  cultural  difference 
surely  remains.  Even  in  the  U.S.,  Pentecostals  have  not  become  “domesticated”  for  Lutherans  to  the 
degree  that  Roman  CathoUcs,  comparably  “alien”  forty  years  ago,  have.  Those  issues  of  social  and 
cultural  difference  are,  as  far  as  I can  teU,  even  more  pronounced  in  other  parts  of  the  world — and 
that  is  worth  remembering  as  we  proceed  toward  establishing  formal  dialogue.  Resistance  to  char- 
ismatic phenomena  wiU  doubtless  continue  to  include  a wide  range  of  non-theological  motives. 

Lutheran  Reflection  on  Charisms  during  the  1960s  and  1970s 

Lutheran  reactions  to  the  charismatic  renewal  that  was  taking  place  within  their  own  churches 
was  mixed.  Documents  from  the  major  Lutheran  bodies  in  the  U.S.,  Europe,  and  Africa  show 
caution  both  in  rendering  critical  judgment  as  weU  as  in  endorsing  the  movement.  Almost  aU 
the  documents  express  some  form  of  openness  to  the  presence  of  charismatic  phenomena  (in 
Lutheran,  and  sometimes  in  other  mainline  churches;  again,  there  is  little  or  no  mention  of  Pente- 
costals in  any  of  the  documents).  That  openness  varies  in  degree  from  the  outright  embrace  by  per- 
sons closely  involved  in  the  renewal,  such  as  Christenson,  to  a more  hesitant,  finger-tip  approach 
favored  by  some  of  the  synodical  commissions.  The  latter  tend  to  “balance”  their  tentative  affirma- 
tions with  long  lists  of  guidelines  and  cautionary  rehashings  of  Lutheran  theological  principles. 

a.  Reports  by  the  American  Lutheran  Church  (ALC)  and  the  Lutheran  Council 
The  American  Lutheran  Church’s  1963  “Report  on  Glossolalia”63  is  a good  example  of  how  that 
pattern  looked  during  the  early  stages  of  Lutheran  reflection.  The  ALC  began  with  a laudably 
empirical  approach:  the  synod  sent  a “study  group”  on  a fact-finding  field  trip.  That  group  consisted 


61.  Christenson  of  course  identifies  with  it  personally.  Cf.  Christenson,  Charismatic  Renewal. 

62.  This  is  less  true  of  later  Lutheran  documents.  During  the  mid-1970s,  church  commissions  frequently  used 
the  term  “neo-Pentecostal”  to  describe  the  movement.  Those  documents  cannot  be  described  as  “sympathetic” 
to  such  developments,  however  (see  below). 

63.  McDonnell,  vol.  1,  57-63.  Helpful  is  McDonnell’s  introduction  to  the  report:  ibid.,  55-57.  The  report 
itself  was  also  published  in  Toward  a Mutual  Understanding  of  Neo-Pentecostalism , eds.  Walter  Wietzke  and 
Jack  Hustad  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg,  1973),  7-11. 
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of  one  theologian,  who  received  support  from  both  a psychiatrist  and  a psychologist.  They  were 
charged  with  the  task  of  observing  “several  congregations  in  different  states.”64  Their  efforts  led 
to  a confidential  report,  which  was  followed  by  work  of  the  ALC’s  Commission  on  Evangelism, 
producing  the  “Report  on  Glossolalia.”  The  Report  begins  with  four  rather  terse  “introductory 
statements”  that  make  some  fairly  obvious  points.  Word  and  sacraments  are  the  means  of  grace; 
speaking  in  tongues  is  mentioned  by  Scripture;  speaking  in  tongues  is  “not  normative  for  salvation”; 
individual  testimonies  by  individuals  who  witness  to  speaking  in  tongues  is  “respected  as  being 
valid  for  these  individuals.”65  Next  come  nine  brief  “impressions”  of  the  phenomena.  These  are  best 
summarized  by  the  first:  “The  integration  of  speaking  in  tongues  into  the  life  of  a Lutheran  con- 
gregation has  proved  very  difficult.”66  The  reasons  for  that  difficulty  have  to  do,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  tendency  of  practitioners  of  glossolalia  to  “indulge  in  various  forms  of  excess”67  and,  on 
the  other,  with  concomitant  misunderstandings  about  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work:  “The 
experience  of  glossolalia  is  no  guarantee  of  Christian  maturity  and  knowledge,”68  and  “If  the  pastor 
has  often  associated  tongues  and  the  Spirit,  his  sermons  tend  to  be  misunderstood,  especially  when 
he  mentions  the  Holy  Spirit.”69 

The  commissions  strategy  for  addressing  resultant  divisions  is  typical  for  the  time:  strengthen- 
ing the  pastors  authority.  When  problems  occur,  “the  pastors  immediate,  judicious,  strong  lead- 
ership is  indispensable”;  “[djoctrinal  instruction  must  be  given  promptiy  to  those  needing  it.”70 
While  even  the  “impressions”  already  contain  a good  amount  of  advice,  they  are  followed  by  four 
pages  of  prescriptive  “suggestions,”  divided  into  twelve  points  and  further  subdivided  into  twelve 
additional  subpoints.  These  detailed  and  occasionally  nuanced  suggestions  aim  to  restore  balance 
and  order.  They  do  not,  it  should  be  noted,  seek  to  prohibit  or  eliminate  glossolalia:  “The  Christian 
congregation  should  recognize  that  the  spiritual  life  of  Christians  can  be  deepened  by  a variety  of 
spiritual  experiences.”71  The  preponderance  of  advice  is  geared  toward  controlling  and  regulating 
the  phenomena,  however,  and  the  commission  leaves  little  doubt  about  its  general  distaste  for  and 
concerns  about  glossolalia.  Members  need  to  be  alert  to  the  “besetting  sin”  of  self-righteousness72; 
there  is  “a  danger  of  overemphasis  on  glossolalia  of  some,  with  an  unbalanced,  distorted  Christian 
perspective  as  the  outcome,”  equated  with  “heresy”73;  “in  places,”  the  report  warns,  “good  judgment 
has  not  prevailed  and  the  ‘witnessing’  has  deteriorated  into  promotion  and  exploitation.”74  Also 
unsettling  is  the  tendency  of  services  and  meetings  that  feature  tongues  to  be  inordinately  long 
by  Lutheran  standards:  “Particular  caution  must  be  exercised  as  to  the  length  of  such  meetings.”75 

The  ALC  Report  on  Glossolalia  also  contains  a lengthy  engagement  with  Pauline  exegesis, 
drawing  in  part  on  statements  prepared  by  the  faculty  of  Luther  Seminary  that  warns  against  the 
“dangerous  hermeneutical  practice”  of  taking  “what  Paul  said  to  a particular  congregation...  and 


64.  Ibid.,  55.  The  use  of  psychologists  to  investigate  charismatic  phenomena  was  not  unique  to  Lutheranism; 
other  mainline  churches  did  so  also.  Cf.  the  Episcopal  “Study  Commission  on  Glossolalia,”  McDonnell,  vol. 
1, 70-95. 

65.  Ibid.,  58. 

66.  Ibid. 

67.  Ibid.  The  tone  of  another  “impression”  probably  encapsulates  the  commission’s  underlying  attitude:  “It 
appears  to  be  difficult  for  persons  who  speak  in  tongues  to  be  reserved  about  it.  For  a variety  of  reasons  [left 
unspecified]  it  seems  necessary  to  them  to  witness  to  the  experience  enthusiastically.”  Ibid,  59. 

68.  Ibid.,  58. 

69.  Ibid. 

70.  Ibid. 

71.  Ibid.,  59. 

72.  Ibid. 

73.  Ibid.,  60. 

74.  Ibid. 

75.  Ibid. 
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applying]  it  literally  and  indiscriminately  to  congregations  today.”76  Here,  too,  patterns  emerge 
that  reappear  in  most  subsequent  Lutheran  documents  on  the  subject.  Particularly  significant  is 
the  observation  that  speaking  in  tongues  is  not  a central  aspect  of  Pauls  theology.  A process  of 
deciding  whether  to  allow  public  practice  of  glossalia  in  Lutheran  worship  should  consider  “Pauls 
very  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  speaking  in  tongues  or  praying  publicly  in  tongues  as  compared 
with  speaking  or  praying  intelligibly  in  public  (I  Corinthians  14: 13-18). ”77 

A similar  point  is  made  more  a bit  more  even-handedly  by  Karlfried  Froehlich  in  an  essay 
published  in  1978. 

The  biblical  material  does  not  support  the  view  that  charismatic  manifestations  constitute  the  center 
of  Christian  concerns  either  then  or  now.  Lutherans  will  resist  being  swallowed  up  in  Pentecostal- 
ism[!].  But  the  biblical  material  does  not  support  their  complete  disregard  either.  The  real  question 
today  is  that  of  finding  a legitimate  place,  of  making  room,  for  such  manifestations. . . They  must  have 
room  among  us.  The  concern  for  charismatic  manifestations  in  the  church  is  biblically  grounded.78 

Froehlich’s  essay  appears  in  a collection  of  papers  emanating  from  a series  of  national  conferences 
organised  by  the  Division  of  Theological  Studies  of  the  Lutheran  Council  in  the  U.S.A.  from 
1974-1976,  as  part  of  a study  project  on  the  Holy  Spirit  “and  his  manifestations  in  the  world 
today.”79  The  volume  is  one  of  the  strongest  Lutheran  publications  on  this  topic80;  more  than  a 
decade  of  assimilating  charismatic  experiences  into  Lutheranism  has  made  a difference  to  the 
tone  of  reflection.  The  essays  tend  to  be  much  more  balanced  and  affirming;  their  critical  com- 
ments appear  less  concerned  with  controlling  the  phenomena  and  more  with  claiming  them  from 
a distinctively  Lutheran  theological  perspective. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  Edgar  Krentz’s  illuminating  chapter  on  “The  Spirit  in  Pauline  and 
Johannine  Theology.”81  Unlike  so  many  other  Lutheran  engagements  with  the  New  Testament 
witness  on  charisms,  Krentz  does  not  seek  to  make  judgments  about  the  relative  “value”  of  those 
gifts  (how  central  or  marginal  they  are  to  Paul’s  message),  but  instead  places  them  within  a larger 
context  of  Pauline  and  Johannine  pneumatology.  The  results  are  interesting  in  and  of  themselves 
but  also  because  they  yield  a nuanced  approach  to  the  charisms.  Krentz  distinguishes  five  dimen- 
sions of  Paul’s  pneuamatology — eschatological,  communal,  liberational,  paranetic,  and  doxologi- 
cal — and  thereby  creates  a diversified  framework  for  welcoming,  understanding,  and  utilizing  gifts 
of  the  Spirit.82  That  approach  has  several  important  practical  effects.  For  one,  Krentz’s  observation 


76.  Ibid.,  61.  The  outburst  is  so  absurd  theologically  that  one  wonders  what  state  of  emotional  distress  could 
have  prompted  its  authors  to  make  it. 

77.  Ibid.,  62. 

78.  Karlfried  Froehlich,  “Charismatic  Manifestations  and  the  Lutheran  Incarnational  Stance,”  in  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church:  From  Biblical  Times  to  the  Present,  ed.  Paul  Opsahl  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg, 
1978),  136-57. 

79.  Opsahl,  7.  The  Council’s  report,  added  to  Opsahl’s  volume  as  an  appendix,  is  also  printed  in  McDonnell, 
vol.  2, 429-53. 

80.  One  caveat  concerns  Bernard  Holm’s  horrendous  misreading  of  Lutheran  Orthodoxy — which,  to  be  fair, 
is  not  atypical  of  scholarship  of  those  years.  Bernard  Holm,  “The  Work  of  the  Spirit:  The  Reformation  to  the 
Present,”  in  Opsahl,  99-135. 

81.  Opsahl,  47-65. 

82.  For  instance,  Krentz’s  handling  of  the  doxological  context  of  such  gifts:  “The  Spirit  is  the  one  prerequisite 
for  worship  in  the  New  Testament.  He  is  the  source  of  all  charismata , all  spiritual  gifts  (I  Corinthians  12:7- 
13);  to  every  Christian  some  such  gift  is  given  (v.ll).  In  these  gifts  the  exalted  Lord  (15:45)  and  the  Spirit 
(I  Corinthians  12)  are  at  work  for  the  community.  That  work  includes  the  production  of  visible  wonders  of 
ecstasy,  glossolalia,  visions,  and  miracles.  The  reality  of  such  wonders  is  not  contested;  indeed,  Paul  himself 
sees  visions  in  ecstasy  (II  Corinthians  12:lff.)  and  also  speaks  in  tongues  (I  Corinthians  14:18).  He  knows 
too  that  the  Spirit  is  the  revealer  of  the  ‘deep  things  of  God’ (2:6-16).  The  Spirit  does  wonders.”  Ibid.,  56. 
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that  “to  every  Christian  such  a gift  is  given”83  counteracts  the  marginalizing  gestures  toward  cha- 
rismata visible  in  documents  like  the  above-mentioned  ALC  report.  Charisms  are  not  by  nature 
divisive  or  “hard  to  integrate”;  they  are  universal,  given  “to  every  Christian.”  Second,  Krentz  does 
not  view  charismatic  manifestations  as  an  irrelevant  or  peripheral  aspect  of  Paul’s  witness.  Not 
only  are  they  integral  to  his  pneumatology  as  a whole,  but  Paul  himself  experiences  and  values 
such  experiences — Paul  “also  speaks  in  tongues.”84 

Even  Krentz,  though,  points  out  that  “the  Spirit  is...  an  eminently  rational  and  lucid  force. 
Glossolalia,  regarded  by  the  Corinthians  as  the  charisma,  is  put  into  its  proper,  i.e.  secondary 
place.”85  This  reiterates  a consistent  Lutheran  concern  found  in  virtually  all  documents  per- 
taining to  charisms.  Theologically,  that  concern  is  grounded  in  Lutheran  commitments  to  the 
“external  word”  as  a regulative  force  to  which  the  (equally  indispensable)  “inner  word”  is  always 
linked.  For  Lutherans,  there  are  no  “inner”  revelations  disconnected  from  the  external  witness  of 
Scripture.  While  the  precise  relationship  of  those  two  aspects  of  God’s  communication  may  be 
debatable — for  example,  are  they  simultaneous  or  temporally  separate,  and  are  they  part  of  one 
cognitive  process  or  distinguishable? — their  essential  linkage  is  not.  Practically,  this  Lutheran 
concern  with  the  normative  function  of  the  external  word  leads  to  a strong  emphasis  on  scrip- 
turally-grounded  doctrinal  instruction  and  education.  There  will  always  be  calls  for  a publicly 
communicable  and  verifiable  dimension  to  Lutheran  worship  and  spirituality;  there  will  always 
be  misgivings  about  phenomena  that  appear  prima  facie  “subjective”  or  obscure.  Culturally,  this 
yields  noticeable  sympathies  for  “rationality”  and  “lucidity.”  Krentz’s  further  explication  of  these 
factors  produces  a statement  so  quintessential^  Lutheran  it  is  almost  self-parodic:  “And  thereby 
the  Spirit  is  revealed  as  a Spirit  of  propriety  and  order  ([I  Corinthians]  14:40). ”86  Of  course,  that 
view  also  happens  to  be  biblical. 

As  a comparison  between  the  ALC’s  1963  “Report  on  Glossolalia”  and  the  above-mentioned 
scholarly  essays  of  the  mid-  to  late- 1970s  indicates,  Lutheran  views  on  charismatic  phenomena 
changed  somewhat  as  their  experience  with  these  gifts  deepened.  The  rather  dismissive  tone  heard 
in  1963  had  mellowed  a decade  later.  The  contrast  becomes  especially  noticeable  in  comparing 
another  document  of  the  ALC,  this  one  published  in  1973,  with  the  earlier  “Report.”  The  ALC 
had  not  been  idle  all  those  years  but  had  in  fact  published  a number  of  follow-up  documents  to  its 
1963  report  in  the  meantime,  thereby  continuing  the  conversation.  Now,  a decade  after  its  initial 
report,  the  synod  published  a document  simply  called  “Guidelines,”  presented  by  Walter  Wietzke 
and  Jack  Hustad  to  the  ALC’s  Council  of  Presidents.87  “Guidelines”  begins  in  a spirit  of  humility 
seldom  evident  in  similar  documents  of  the  early  1960s. 

These  guidelines  do  not  presume  encyclical  authority.88  They  are,  rather,  some  modest  principles  sub- 
ject to  criticism,  correction,  and  rebuttal.  They  are  also  statements  which  attempt  to  deal  construc- 
tively with  tensions  within  our  church  not  always  acknowledged  or  openly  dealt  with.89 

Another  change  concerns  the  naming  of  the  movement.  “Guidelines”  now  speaks  of  “neo-Pente- 
costal  Lutherans”  (and  “traditional  Lutherans”),  thereby  highlighting  the  family  resemblance  with 
classical  Pentecostals.  The  document  itself  consists  of  three  parts,  each  presented  in  the  tone  of 
studied  informality  typical  for  the  age.  The  first  lists  “Some  things  neo-Pentecostals  emphasize 
that  are  important  for  the  American  Lutheran  Church.” This  list  includes  charisms,  freedom  and 


83.  Cf.  the  previous  footnote,  above. 

84.  Cf.  footnote  31,  above. 

85.  Ibid.,  57. 

86.  Ibid. 

87.  McDonnell,  vol.  1, 369-74;  cf.  especially  the  editor  s introduction  on  p.  369. 

88.  No  Lutheran  document  has  “encyclical  authority”;  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  displays  of  ecclesial 
humility  can  be  underscored  by  rhetorical  swipes  at  the  papacy. 

89.  McDonnell,  vol.  1, 369. 
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spontaneity  in  worship,  “the  reality  of  God  and  the  reality  of  the  faith  relationship,”  insistence  on 
a “rigorous  life  of  prayer,”  and  “an  emphasis  on  the  ministry  of  healing.”90  The  second  part  enumer- 
ates “Some  things  the  American  Lutheran  Church  emphasizes  that  are  important  for  its  neo- 
Pentecostals.”91  This  list  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  first.  It  is  also  much  more  theological,  begin- 
ning with  an  extended  trinitarian  warning  against  undue  emphasis  on  one  person  of  the  Trinity  at 
the  expense  of  the  others,  continuing  with  an  emphasis  on  the  unity  of  baptism,  an  affirmation  of 
the  church’s  unity,  and  a call  for  balance  between  faith’s  “intellectual,  moral,  and  mystical  content.” 
The  section  closes  with  a rather  surprising  reminder  that  the  ALC  does  not  acknowledge  epis- 
copal authority,  believing  instead  in  the  church  as  a “support  system”  of  peers.  Why  that  insight 
should  be  especially  important  to  neo-Pentecostals  remains  unclear.  “Guidelines”  ends  with  “Some 
things  neo-Pentecostal  Lutherans  and  traditional  Lutherans  should  be  conscious  of  in  the  pur- 
suit of  working  relationships.”92  Though  the  style  has  changed,  the  content  of  these  final  points 
overlaps  considerably  with  the  warnings  issued  more  sternly  in  1963.  They  begin  with  a brief  nod 
to  the  importance  of  diversity  but  quickly  shift  to  admonitions  against  pride,  against  overempha- 
sizing “the  peripheral,  e.g.,  speaking  in  tongues,”  and  against  causing  division.93  Thus,  while  the 
newer  document  is  certainly  more  open  pastorally  to  charismatic  phenomena  and  now  reflects  an 
ecclesial  reality  which,  unlike  that  of  1963,  includes  established  patterns  “neo-Pentecostal”  wor- 
ship, its  theological  positions  remain  largely  unchanged.  In  fact,  it  is  striking  to  note  how  the  list  of 
neo-Pentecostal  contributions  in  Part  I includes  only  practical  encouragements  but  no  theological 
challenges.  Theology  appears  as  a discourse  practiced  exclusively  by  “traditional  Lutherans”  (in 
Part  II) — and  the  charismatic  renewal  movement,  judging  from  this  document,  seems  to  have  had 
no  discernible  impact  on  that  discourse. 

b.  The  Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Synod  (LCMS) 

Around  the  same  time  that  the  ALC  released  its  “Guidelines,”  the  Lutheran  Church-Mis- 
souri  Synod  issued  a report  of  its  own,  with  the  definitive-sounding  title  “The  Charismatic 
Movement  and  Lutheran  Theology”  (1972), 94  prepared  by  the  synod’s  Commission  on  Theol- 
ogy and  Church  Relations  (CTRC).  The  LCMS  document,  along  with  its  1977  follow-up, 
“The  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Charismatic  Movement:  Guidelines  for  Congregations  and 
Pastors,”95  constitutes  one  of  the  lengthiest  and  richest  statements  by  a Lutheran  church  office 
in  the  U.S.  during  this  period.  That  the  LCMS  should  devote  so  much  thought  to  the  charis- 
matic movement  is  not  surprising.  Missouri  included  within  its  midst  a particularly  dynamic 
and  rapidly  growing  group  of  charismatic  clergymen  and  congregations,  with  origins  dating 
back  to  the  early  1950s.96  According  to  the  authors,  a 1968  gathering  of  LCMS  charismatic  pas- 
tors revealed  forty-four  among  them  who  “claim[ed]  to  have  received  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit”;  by  1971,  that  number  had  grown  to  two  hundred.97 

Interestingly,  the  Commission  makes  an  effort  to  describe  the  ecumenical  span  of  the  move- 
ment, drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  “neo-Pentecostalism”  “has  spread  far  beyond  the  Pen- 
tecostal churches”  and  can  be  “found  within  such  denominations  as  the  Episcopalian,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  and  more  recendy,  also  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern 


90.  Ibid.,  370. 

91.  Ibid.,  371-373. 

92.  Ibid.,  373. 

93.  The  list  is  a bit  longer  and  also  includes  references  to  “the  New  Testament  preeminence  of  love”;  “the 
necessity  of  honoring  canonical  and  noncanonical  documents”  including  the  Lutheran  Confessions;  as  well 
as  a final  assertion  that  “growth  comes  through  challenge.’Tbid.,  373. 

94.  McDonnell,  vol.  1, 321-63. 

95.  McDonnell,  vol.  2, 307-24. 

96.  According  to  McDonnell,  vol.  1, 321;  the  document  itself  traces  the  movement’s  origins  back  to  the  Van 
Nuys  Episcopal  parish  of  1960  (see  above). 

97.  Ibid.,  325. 
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Orthodox.”98  The  movement  is  said  to  draw  particular  encouragement  from  the  fact  that  charis- 
matic revivals  had  “made  inroads  into  certain  intellectual  centers  in  America,”  beginning  with  Yale 
University  and  spreading  to  Dartmouth,  Princeton,  and  others.99 

Theologically,  the  LCMS  report  impresses  by  the  breadth  of  its  analysis.  Few  other  documents 
of  this  kind  are  as  comprehensive  in  their  evaluation  of  the  charismatic  movement’s  doctrinal 
implications.  A few  highlights  should  be  mentioned.  To  begin  with,  the  report  takes  a critical 
stance  toward  the  notion  of  “Spirit  baptism.”  While  recognizing  the  biblical  warrants  for  Spirit 
baptism,  the  LCMS  authors  introduce  several  qualifications:  1)  such  baptism  always  occurs  post- 
conversion in  Scripture,  bestowing  gifts  upon  people  who  already  believed;  in  that  sense  Spirit 
baptism  cannot  be  considered  a precondition  for  or  initiation  into  faith.100  In  fact,  the  report 
continues,  “there  is  no  suggestion  of  a time  interval  between  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  and 
receiving  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.”101  The  authors  are  at  pains  to  ensure  that  Spirit  baptism  does 
not  come  to  be  “viewed  as  a second  work  of  the  Spirit  in  addition  to  and  beyond  conversion  and 
sanctification.”102  2)  Baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  never  earned,  “never  as  a blessing  achieved  on  the  basis 
of  human  effort.”  This  is  intended  as  a corrective  to  charismatic  teachings  that  suggest  Spirit  bap- 
tism comes  as  a consequence  of  earnest  prayer  and  seeking.  It  is  also  aimed  to  counteract  notions 
of  elitism,  according  to  which  “only  those  would  receive  baptism  who  met  certain  conditions.”103  3) 
When  the  Bible  speaks  of  “being  filled  with  the  Spirit,”  it  does  not  fink  that  condition  consistently 
or  programmatically  to  specific  charismatic  gifts.  In  fact,  “the  expression  ‘filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,’  as  it  used  in  Scripture,  very  frequendy  has  no  apparent  relationship  to  charismatic  gifts”  at 
all,  and  “is  often  used  in  conjunction  with  such  terms  as  ‘wisdom’  or  ‘faith’  (Acts  6:3). ”104 

The  document’s  position  on  spiritual  gifts  is  complex.  On  the  one  hand,  it  echoes  the  cessa- 
tionist  views  held  by  much  of  the  Lutheran  tradition. 

While  Lutheran  theologians  have  at  times  differed  in  their  understanding  of  the  term  “baptism  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,”  they  have  rather  consistendy  held  that  the  extraordinary  charismatic  gifts  men- 
tioned in  Acts  and  I Corinthians  were  no  longer  given  after  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age.105 

In  fact,  it  affirms  that  position  through  its  own  exegesis,  adding  what  McDonnell  calls  a note  of 
“modified  dispensationalism.”106 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Scripture  nowhere  promises  or  encourages  us  to  hope  that  extraordinary  char- 
ismatic gifts  will  become  the  possession  of  the  Christian  church  throughout  the  centuries.  The  pattern 
set  in  Scripture  may  actually  indicate  the  opposite.  While  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  spoken  of  throughout  the 
Bible,  different  gifts  were  given  at  different  times  in  history  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  Kingdom.107 


98.  Ibid.,  324. 

99.  Ibid.,  325. 

100.  Ibid.,  333ff. 

101.  Ibid.,  334. 

102.  Ibid.,  351.  The  report  is  not  entirely  consistent  on  this  point.  Its  preliminary  account  of  the  biblical  wit- 
ness observed  that,  in  Scripture,  Spirit  baptism  occurs  after  conversion — suggesting  that  it  is  in  fact  a work  of 
the  Spirit  subsequent  to  the  grace  of  conversion.  In  its  conclusions,  however,  the  report  works  to  reject  such 
a notion.  At  stake  appears  to  be  a concern  that  yearning  for  additional  charismata  after  baptism  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  devalues  that  baptism  and  suggests  that  it  may  be  insufficient.  In  that  sense,  one  could  speak  of  being 
filled  with  the  Spirit  in  a special  way  after  and  distinct  from  one’s  conversion  but  that  state  of  being  Spirit- 
filled,  while  perhaps  bearing  fruit  for  the  life  of  the  church,  has  no  ramifications  for  the  persons  salvation.  If 
a believer  already  is  saved  by  God’s  grace,  he  cannot  be  more  saved  by  receiving  additional  charisms. 

103.  Ibid.,  335. 

104.  Ibid.,  336f. 

105.  Ibid.,  346. 

106.  Ibid.,  321. 

107.  Ibid.,  347. 
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Having  expressed  its  deep  skepticism,  though,  the  report  does  not  reject  the  possibility  entirely  of 
such  gifts’  being  bestowed  in  the  contemporary  church.  While  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  con- 
clude that  the  Holy  Spirit  must  confer  gifts  of  precisely  the  kinds  mentioned  in  Scripture  simply 
because  they  were  mentioned  in  Scripture,  one  must  remain  open  to  the  possibility  that  the  Spirit 
may  do  so:  “The  Christian  church  today  will  accept  with  joy  and  gratitude  any  gift  that  the  Spirit 
in  His  grace  may  choose  to  bestow  on  us  for  the  purpose  of  edifying  the  body  of  Christ.”108  The 
LCMS  report  quickly  returns  to  its  theological  comfort  zone,  though,  when  it  closes  the  section 
on  spiritual  gifts  with  the  following  suggestion:  “The  church  should  seek  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His 
gift  where  God  has  promised  them,  in  the  Word  and  sacraments.”109 

Several  underlying  theological  concerns  emerge  from  the  LCMS  text.  The  first,  already  men- 
tioned, seeks  to  protect  the  indispensability  and  sufficiency  of  sacramental  water  baptism  as  well 
as  its  priority  over  any  notion  of  Spirit  baptism.  The  second  set  of  concerns  is  christological.  The 
text  repeatedly  warns  that  overemphasizing  Christ’s  humanity  weakens  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
and  deprives  it  of  its  full  redemptive  power: 

But  when  His  work  is  portrayed  as  though  He  performed  it  merely  or  chiefly  as  a man  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  not  as  the  God-man,  and  when  the  Spirit-filled  Jesus  is  proclaimed  primarily 
as  the  pattern  or  example  of  what  believers  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  can  do  today,  then  we  have 
a Christology  that  has  parted  company  with  the  Biblical,  creedal,  and  confessional  witness  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  emphases,  when  carried  to  their  ultimate  conclusion,  would  deprive  the  atonement  of 
its  divine  redemptive  power  and  treat  Jesus  more  as  man’s  pattern  for  life  than  his  Redeemer  from 
eternal  death.110 

An  additional  christological  concern  surrounds  the  error  of  subordinationism — resulting  from 
overemphasizing  the  Spirit’s  role  in  Jesus’  ministry  to  such  an  extent  that  it  subverts  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  by  placing  the  Spirit  “above”  the  Son.* * 111  A third  set  of  concerns  is  related  to  the  first, 
holding  fast  to  word  and  sacraments  as  exclusive  means  of  grace:  “Beyond  the  Word  and  sacraments 
nothing  is  needed  to  equip  the  church  for  its  task.”112  Any  belief  in  God’s  revelation  or  bestowal  of 
spiritual  gifts  apart  from  these  media  salutis  opens  the  believer  to  charges  of  enthusiasm. 

Beyond  these  and  several  other  warnings  that  need  not  be  enumerated  here,113  the  document 
shows  a positive  commitment  to  edification.  The  report  is  filled  with  references  to  the  need  for 
edification — and  this  may  well  provide  the  most  important  hermeneutical  key  to  its  regard  for 
charisms.  They  are  fine,  and  even  welcome,  insofar  as  they  edify  the  church.  What  is  “edifica- 
tion”? The  document  prefers  a narrow  understanding  of  edification  as  salvifically  relevant  educa- 
tion in  the  gospel,  “which  brings  the  good  news  that  the  sinner  is  justified  by  grace,  for  Christ’s 
sake,  through  faith.  That  is  the  doctrine  by  which  the  Christian  church  stands  or  falls.  It  is  the 
article  of  faith  in  which  all  the  sacred  truths  of  Scripture  converge.”114  The  centrality  of  that 
interest  in  “Christ’s  saving  work”  guides  the  report’s  theological  reflection  throughout.  At  times, 
though,  it  does  leave  room  for  a broader  understanding  of  edification  as  something  that  “trans- 
forms and  empowers  the  whole  life  and  outlook  of  those”  who  receive  the  Spirit,115  or  as  some- 


108.  Ibid. 

109.  Ibid.,  348. 

110.  Ibid.,  350. 

111.  Ibid.,  350f. 

112.  Ibid.,  352. 

113.  They  include  references  to  church  unity  (threatened  by  charismatic  elitism),  “unionism”  (as  when  com- 
mon recognition  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work  appears  to  suffice  for  church  unity  despite  lack  of  complete  doc- 
trinal agreement),  respect  for  scriptural  authority,  and  a concern  that  miraculous  healing  should  not  seek  to 
“manipulate  or  control  God.”  Ibid.,  353-56. 

114.  Ibid.,  351. 

115.  Ibid.,  340.  The  term  “edification”  is  not  used  in  that  sentence,  but  may  be  inferred  from  the  context. 
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thing  which  benefits  the  church  more  generally.116  Whether  the  term  is  understood  narrowly  or 
more  generally,  the  document’s  commitment  to  edification  goes  hand  in  hand  with  an  obvious 
preference  for  the  spiritual  gifts  that  are  the  clear  and  intelligible  (and  “less  spectacular”117)  gifts. 
Referring  to  scriptural  lists  of  charisms,  the  report  observes:  “Prominent  at  the  head  of  the  lists 
are  gifts  of  intelligent  and  thoughtful  utterance.  Prominent  at  the  end  are  gifts  of  tongues  and 
their  interpretation.”118 

All  in  all,  the  LCMS  report  remains  far  more  skeptical  than  welcoming  toward  charismatic 
phenomena.  In  that  regard,  it  mirrors  attitudes  of  other  Lutherans  a decade  earlier,  especially  as 
articulated  in  the  1963  report  of  the  ALC.  It  differs  not  only  from  that  earlier  report  but  from 
most  similar  documents  by  building  a much  more  comprehensive  theological  foundation  both  for 
its  skepticism  and  for  its  own  positive  commitments. 

Less  theological  and  far  more  hostile  was  another  LCMS  document  worth  mentioning. 
Unlike  the  reports  of  1972  and  1977,  this  text,  issued  in  1975,  did  not  emanate  from  the  CTRC 
but  from  an  LCMS  seminary,  Concordia  Theological  Seminary  in  Springield,  Illinois  (which 
has  since  moved  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana).  It  is  a “Policy  Statement  Regarding  the  Neo-Pente- 
costal  Movement.”119  Speaking  of  the  movement’s  “dangers,”  its  tendency  to  cause  “disunion,” 
and  its  “disdain  [for]  our  Lutheran  heritage,”120  the  statement  rejects  “Neo-Pentecostalism”  as 
“non- Scriptural  and  “non-Lutheran.”121  It  bases  that  judgment  on  a range  of  assumptions,  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  observing  the  movement  on  the  seminary  campus.  These  charges  echo  the 
theological  concerns  raised  by  the  1972  CTRC  report  (which  it  cites)  and  include  allegations  that 
Neo-Pentecostals  require  a second  baptism  (by  the  Spirit),  base  the  certainty  of  their  salvation  “on 
signs  such  as  tongues,  prophecy,  etc.,”  and  that  the  movement  “embraces  a theology  of  glory.”122 
While  it  gives  little  further  theological  or  even  empirical  analysis  to  buttress  its  claims,  the  state- 
ment does  prescribe  a rather  remarkable  policy: 

All  applicants  seeking  student  status  at  our  seminary  shall  be  asked  whether  they  claim  to  have 

received  Baptism  with  the  Spirit  in  the  Neo-Pentecostal  sense  of  that  term,  and  whether  they  claim 

to  possess  one  of  the  special  charismatic  gifts  referred  to  in  1 Corinthians  12. 123 

Those  that  do  may  still  be  admitted  as  “general  students”  in  the  M.Div.  program  “but  are  ineligible 
for  the  program  leading  to  certification  by  the  faculty  for  a call. . . and  hence  for  placement  in  a 
congregation  or  agency  of  the  Synod.”124  All  students  who  are  already  enrolled  in  that  latter  pro- 
gram are  “cautioned  against  entertaining  Neo-Pentecostal  beliefs”  and  are  asked,  prior  to  certifica- 
tion, to  give  “assurance  that  they  do  not  entertain,  much  less  teach  or  propagate,  Neo-Pentecostal 
beliefs  or  participate  in  Neo-Pentecostal  forms  [of  worship].”125  Any  neo-Pentecostal  student  who 
might  still  be  inclined  to  attend  Concordia  Seminary  is  “obligated  to  refrain  from  participating  in 
Neo-Pentecostal  worship  forms.”126  While  it  is  certainly  within  the  prerogative  of  a church-owned 
seminary  to  issue  restrictive  measures  of  such  a kind,  these  particular  policies  do,  one  must  admit, 


116.  Examples  of  this  more  general  usage  are  too  plentiful  to  be  listed  here.  An  example  occurs  in  the  para- 
graph running  from  p.  347  to  348,  cited  above  (cf.  n.  52).  Here  edification  is  equated  with  “God’s  presence 
and  power  in  building  His  church,”  348. 

117.  Ibid.,  339. 

118.  Ibid.,  341.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  point  made  by  Krentz,  above. 

119.  McDonnell,  vol.  2, 15-22. 

120.  Ibid.,  18, 21. 

121.  Ibid. 

122.  Ibid.,  17 

123.  Ibid.,  18. 

124.  Ibid. 

125.  Ibid.,  19. 

126.  Ibid. 
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evoke  the  spirit  of  a very  different  age.  The  severity  of  those  policies  is  all  the  more  surprising  given 
the  comparatively  inconclusive  attitude  toward  “Neo-Pentecostals”  by  the  CTRC  report  from 
which  the  statement  purports  to  draw  its  guidance. 

c.  Conclusions 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  documents  from  the  history  of  U.S.  Lutheran  engagement  with  the 
charismatic  movement  have  in  common  that  they  are  not,  stricdy  speaking,  documents  of  ecu- 
menical dialogue.  Their  authors  are  concerned  with  addressing,  and  to  varying  degrees  with  regu- 
lating, charismatic  phenomena  within  their  own  churches.  Within  that  context,  they  are  almost 
always  documents  written  by  persons  of  authority  in  the  traditional  church  institutions.  While 
some  of  the  church-mandated  commissions  included  charismatics,  the  resulting  documents  inevi- 
tably allow  traditional  perspectives  to  dominate.  That  has  an  indelible  impact  on  the  contents  of 
those  documents.  Charismatics  tend  to  be  viewed  as  a “problem,”  something  to  be  investigated 
and  “addressed.”  Psychiatrists  are  dispatched  to  take  notes  at  worship  services,  seminary  faculties 
wrack  their  brains  over  “incursions”  by  forces  held  to  be  prima  facie  alien  to  Lutheranism,  and 
church  officials  devise  “guidelines”  for  interacting  safely  with  the  unsettling  “other.”  A basic  pre- 
condition of  dialogue — namely,  that  two  equal  partners  sit  across  the  table  from  each  other — is 
not  only  not  met,  it  is  not  even  considered.  Given  those  imbalances,  it  is  a wonder,  and  perhaps  an 
indirect  testimony  to  the  vibrance  of  the  charismatic  movement  itself,  that  some  of  the  ensuing 
texts  are  as  good  as  they  seem. 

The  main  value  of  these  intra- Lutheran  documents  lies  in  their  ability  to  raise  representative 
concerns,  issues  that  are  likely  to  reappear  in  an  international  Lutheran  dialogue  with  Pente- 
costals.  Several  of  those  concerns  are  fairly  easy  to  dispatch,  in  my  view.  One  example  is  that  of 
cessationism — the  view  that  the  Holy  Spirit  s bestowal  of  spiritual  gifts  either  changed  or  ceased 
altogether  at  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age.  The  LCMS  report  of  1972  bases  much  of  its  skepticism 
toward  the  movement  on  that  assumption.  And  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  obvious  reason  to  accept 
such  a premise.  The  LCMS  text  certainly  makes  no  effort  to  provide  one  apart  from  observing 
that  Lutherans  had  traditionally  taught  cessationism.  Once  we  question  that  assumption,  though, 
we  pull  the  rug  out  from  underneath  many  of  the  LCMS  text’s  other  criticisms.  If  one  supposes 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  indeed  continue  to  bestow  charisms  of  healing,  tongues,  and  prophecy 
alongside  “less  spectacular”  gifts  of  patience,  joy,  and  love,  then  we  must  exercise  a great  deal  more 
caution  in  dismissing  claims  of  their  present-day  manifestations. 

Many  of  the  remaining  criticisms  are  based  either  on  anecdotal  evidence  or  on  conjecture, 
attributing  theological  positions  to  Pentecostals  without  first  hearing  a Pentecostal  account.  To 
the  first  group  belong  assertions  that  charismatics  and  Pentecostals  are  “divisive”  and  “elitist.” 
Some  undoubtedly  are.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  movement  as  a whole  shares  such  quali- 
ties or  exhibits  them  inherently.  (It  is  also  more  than  a litde  ironic  to  hear  such  charges  from 
American  Lutherans,  themselves  hardly  a model  of  ecclesial  cohesion,  particularly  as  the  LCMS 
was  reeling  from  an  epic  split  within  its  own  ranks).  Connected  to  charges  of  elitism  are  those 
of  “subjectivism,”  along  with  the  contention  that  charismatic  manifestations  are  inherendy  indi- 
vidualistic and  anti-communal.  Such  accusations  are  so  illogical,  given  the  congregational  setting 
(usually  within  communal  worship)  of  most  such  manifestations,  that  they  hardly  merit  further 
attention;  a visit  to  a local  Pentecostal  church  should  suffice  to  lay  most  such  concerns  to  rest.  To 
the  second  group  belong  charges  like  those  of  subordinationism,  “Third  Article  Mentality,”  lack 
of  emphasis  on  the  saving  work  of  Christ,  and  so  on.  Without  a Pentecostal  (or  even  Lutheran 
charismatic)  dialogue  partner,  how  would  a commission  be  able  to  support  such  charges?  How 
could  it  know?  One  has  the  recurring  feeling  that  some  of  the  theological  concerns  raised  by  texts 
such  as  those  of  the  ALC  (1963)  and  LCMS  (1972)  had  developed  a logic  and  dynamic  of  their 
own.  These  certainly  were  serious  concerns — but  were  they  real? 

Other  issues  could  furnish  legitimate  topics  for  dialogue.  These  include  the  relationship 
between  Spirit  baptism  and  water  baptism.  They  also  include  questions  of  discernment,  “testing 
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the  spirits.”  One  frequently  heard  Lutheran  concern  has  to  do  with  the  degree  of  normativity 
attributed  to  specific  gifts,  especially  glossolalia.  Can  one  be  saved  or  can  one  be  a “good  Christian” 
without  this  gift?  Is  speaking  in  tongues  “evidence”  of  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit?  If  so,  what 
does  its  absence  prove? 

The  status  of  charismatic  manifestations  vis-a-vis  the  means  of  grace,  namely  word  and  sacra- 
ments, opens  still  other  sets  of  issues.  Drawing  on  their  confessional  writings,  Lutherans  insist  on 
the  exclusivity  of  these  two  media.  If  they  are  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  role  of  charisms 
in  the  life  of  the  church,  then  Lutherans  will  need  to  find  other  ways  of  accounting  for  them  dog- 
matically and  to  be  reassured  that  Pentecostals  hold  to  similar  distinctions.  The  approach  taken  by 
the  Lutheran-Pentecostal  Study  Group  presented  here,  focusing  on  “how  we  encounter  Christ,” 
might  prove  helpful.  “Encountering”  Christ,  while  central  to  the  life  of  faith,  is,  as  a theological 
category,  sufficiently  nonspecific  to  include  things  that  do  not  need  to  be  classified  as  means  of 
salvation.  One  could  speak  instead  of  “occasions  of  encounter,”  “means  of  witness,”  and  so  forth. 

A constructive  Lutheran  engagement  with  charisms  could  be  based  on  a christological  founda- 
tion and  contain  reference  to  the  cross.127  A Lutheran  understanding  of  charisms  and  of  how  we 
encounter  Christ  in  them  will  likely  be  built  upon  notions  of  theologia  crucis.  From  this  standpoint, 
one  can  also  begin  to  make  sense  of  Lutheran  concerns  with  what  they  take  to  be  charismatics’ 
“theology  of  glory.”  One’s  expectation  and  interpretation  of  charisms  will  likely  differ  depending 
on  which  of  these  two  trajectories  one  favors.  Traditional  Lutherans  will  be  less  concerned  with 
possibilities  of  evidence  or  ecstasy  and  more  with  carrying  spiritual  burdens  and  strengthening  or 
empowering  commitment  to  service.  These  trajectories  need  not  be  mutually  exclusive  but  they  do, 
in  my  view,  need  to  be  identified  as  different. 

Lutherans  will  always  prefer  indications  that  God  is  a God  of  order  and  the  Spirit  a Spirit 
of  “propriety.”128  They  will  probably  always  exhibit  cultural  preferences  for  intelligibility,  educa- 
tion, and  institutionalization.  But  even  these  can  go  hand-in-hand  with  a deeper  appreciation 
of  charisms.  One  of  the  more  interesting  aspects  of  North  American  Lutheranism’s  very  first 
document  on  the  charismatic  movement,  the  LCA’s  1962  paper  on  “Anointing  and  Healing”129 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  concerns  its  appreciation  for  the  medical  profession. 
To  the  authors  of  this  report,  the  healing-centered  revivals  that  occurred  in  the  U.S.  during  the 
1950s  revealed  a fundamental  truth:  that  health  of  spirit  and  health  of  body  are  connected.  Here, 
as  in  other  positive  appreciations  of  the  charismatic  movement,  concern  for  the  “whole  man” 
comes  to  the  fore,  in  part  as  a reaction  against  the  dissection  and  fragmentation  that  can  come  as 
a result  of  one-sided  applications  of  science,  in  part  as  a frustration  with  “dry”  or  static  organized 
spirituality.  One  of  the  authors  of  the  LCA  document,  the  medical  doctor  Robert  Witmer,  made 
a practical  suggestion  based  on  that  concern.  In  cases  of  illness,  “[t]he  physician  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  health  team,  therefore,  should  always  work  closely  with  the  pastor,  for  their  work  is 
so  closely  related  in  helping  sick  people  to  become  whole.”130  Witmer ’s  suggestion,  like  so  many 
other  sound  ideas  for  the  church,  has  probably  seen  too  little  application.  It  is,  however,  directly 
linked  to  the  issue  of  charisms. 

Lutherans  can  learn  from  Pentecostals  that  charisms  are  in  fact  bestowed  upon  all  Chris- 
tians and  are  not  limited  to  particular  offices.  Those  charisms,  furthermore,  are  diverse.  Luther- 
ans need  to  do  a better  job  not  only  of  acknowleding  them  but  also  of  integrating  them  into 
the  life  of  the  church.  For  Lutherans,  that  may  well  mean  creating  institutional  frameworks 


127.  One  of  the  more  interesting  Lutheran  documents  on  the  charistmatic  movement  took  shape  in  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic,  commissioned  by  the  Theologische  Studienabteilung  of  the  East  German  Lutheran 
churches  in  1978.  While  not  included  in  the  present  case  study,  it  should  be  mentioned  as  a particularly 
helpful  reference  on  this  point.  Cf.  McDonnell,  vol.  2, 453-83. 

128.  Cf.  Krentz,  n.  34,  above. 

129.  Cf.  McDonnell,  vol.  1, 21-55. 

130.  Ibid.,  27. 
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for  their  more  “orderly”  organization.  An  excellent  opportunity  affords  itself,  in  my  view,  in 
the  Lutheran  understanding  of  diakonia  as  Christ-inspired  service.  Diakonia  depends  upon 
charisms.  In  fact,  it  depends  upon  the  full  range  of  spiritual  gifts — they  all  contribute  to  a 
christocentric  approach  to  service,  to  encountering  Christ  in  the  most  needy  and  least  for- 
tunate among  us.  But  it  also  depends  upon  the  people  who  receive  and  exercize  those  gifts. 
Those  people  could  well  be  called  “deacons”  and  include  not  only  physicians  but  other  servants, 
whether  “professional”  or  nonprofessional,  “educated”  or  uneducated,  ecstatic  or  “sober” — Pen- 
tecostals  or  Lutherans.  Their  charisms  would  fill  the  church,  serve  the  world,  and  be  as  proper 
and  orderly  as  any  Lutheran  could  wish. 
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Introduction 

1.  The  first  international  dialogue  between  representatives  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches  and  some  Classical  Pentecostal  Churches  and  leaders  was  held  over  a span  of  five  years, 
1996-2000.  The  dialogue  led  to  a concluding  report,  “Word  and  Spirit,  Church  and  World,”  that 
identified  areas  of  agreement  as  well  as  differences  in  history  and  theological  conviction.1  The  dia- 
logue did  much  to  dispel  stereotypes  and  correct  misunderstandings.  As  the  dialogue  progressed, 
both  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  representatives  were  able  to  recognize  in  the  other  the  fullness 
of  apostolic  faith  and  witness.  Even  so,  the  dialogue  partners  recognized  that  tensions  between 
Pentecostal  and  Reformed  communities  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  Deepening  mutual  confidence  in  Reformed  and  Pentecostal  fidelity  to  the  gospel  enabled 
the  second  round  of  dialogue  to  move  beyond  a comparative  theological  and  ecclesiological 
method.  The  dialogue  engaged  in  a common  exploration  of  themes  that  concern  both  Reformed 
and  Pentecostal  churches.  These  areas  of  common  concern  continue  to  be  expressed  differendy,  but 
the  differences  have  led  beyond  contrasts  toward  mutual  enrichment. 

3.  “Experience  in  Christian  Faith  and  Life”  was  selected  as  the  theme  for  the  international  dia- 
logue’s second  round.  The  theme  highlighted  the  significance  of  Christian  experience  within  both 
Reformed  and  Pentecostal  communities.  It  raised  issues  concerning  diverse  evaluations  of  experi- 
ence as  a source  or  norm  for  Christian  belief  and  witness.  The  theme  also  enabled  the  dialogue 
to  move  beyond  theoretical  or  ideal  formulations  toward  an  examination  of  constitutive  practices 
within  the  churches. 

4.  The  general  theme  focused  on  a particular  area  of  Christian  practice  in  each  year  of  the 
dialogue:  Worship,  Discipleship,  Discernment,  Community,  and  Justice.  Each  of  these  practices 
presented  questions  to  both  Reformed  and  Pentecostal  communities:  What  is  the  role  of  experi- 
ence in  faith  and  life?  What  are  the  key  experiences  in  faith  and  life?  What  are  the  implications  of 
experience  for  faith  and  life?  These  questions  provided  a consistent  framework  for  the  conversa- 
tion as  it  explored  aspects  of  faith  and  life. 

5.  The  change  from  contrast  and  comparison  to  common  exploration  suggested  a methodology 
that  moves  beyond  general  formulations  to  serious  considerations  of  the  particularities  of  differ- 
ent contexts.  As  the  dialogue  met  in  various  locations,  the  participants  made  efforts  to  learn  how 
particular  Reformed  and  Pentecostal  communities  engage  aspects  of  the  dialogue  theme.  We  hope 
that  the  methodology  of  common  exploration  will  facilitate  reception  of  our  findings  in  Pentecos- 
tal and  Reformed  churches. 


1.  “Word  and  Spirit,  Church  and  World:  The  Final  Report  of  the  International  Dialogue  between  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  And  Some  Classical  Pentecostal  Churches  and 
Leaders  1996-2000,”  in  Pneuma : The  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Pentecostal  Studies  23:1  (Spring  2001),  9-43  in 
the  Asian  Journal  of  Pentecostal  Studies , 2:1  (January  1999),  105-151,  and  as  “Word  and  Spirit,  Church  and 
World:  Final  Report  of  the  International  Pentecostal-Reformed  Dialogue,”  Reformed  World  50:3  (September 
2000),  128-156. 
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6.  Following  a 2001  planning  session  under  the  auspices  of  the  David  du  Plessis  Center  for 
Christian  Spirituality  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in  Pasadena,  California,  USA,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Dialogue’s  second  round  was  held  in  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  May  16-23, 2002. 
The  theme  for  the  session  was  “Worship.”  Preparatory  papers  were  presented  by  Dr.  Joseph  Small 
(USA),  “In  Spirit  and  Truth:  Experience  and  Worship  in  the  Reformed  Tradition,”  and  Dr.  Jean- 
Daniel  Pliiss  (Switzerland),  “Religious  Experience  in  Worship:  A Pentecostal  Perspective.” These 
papers  were  helpful  in  orienting  the  Dialogue  teams  to  distinctive  features  of  Reformed  and  Pen- 
tecostal worship.  Also  helpful  was  the  experience  of  worship  at  Pinkster  Gemeente  in  Amsterdam, 
one  of  Europe’s  oldest  Pentecostal  churches. 

7.  In  accordance  with  the  intention  to  relate  Dialogue  to  the  local  context,  delegates  met  with 
Dr.  Cornelis  van  der  Laan,  Professor  designate  of  the  Chair  of  Pentecostal  Studies  at  the  Free 
University  in  Amsterdam,  who  made  a presentation  on  the  beginnings  of  the  Pentecostal  Move- 
ment in  the  Netherlands  and  the  unique  history  of  contacts  between  Pentecostal  church  leaders 
and  representatives  of  the  Reformed  churches  in  the  Netherlands. 

8.  The  next  session  was  held  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  June  5-11, 2003.  The  theme  of  this  ses- 
sion was  “Discipleship.”  Three  preparatory  papers  facilitated  a common  exploration  of  this  topic: 
(1)  a collection  of  brief  statements  on  the  Christian  life  of  discipleship  from  classical  and  contem- 
porary Reformed  writings,  (2)  a Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  statement,  “Growing  in  the  Life  of 
Christian  Faith,”  and  (3)  a paper  written  by  Dr.  Cheryl  Bridges  Johns  (USA),  “From  Strength  to 
Strength:  The  Neglected  Role  of  Crisis  in  Wesleyan  and  Pentecostal  Discipleship.”2 

9.  This  session  of  the  Dialogue  was  generously  hosted  by  the  Synod  of  Puerto  Rico  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Office  of  Theology  and  Worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA).  Partici- 
pants joined  the  congregation  of  Hugh  O’Neill  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  for  worship  on 
Sunday.  They  also  met  with  representatives  of  the  Synod  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Puerto  Rico  Council 
of  Churches,  and  the  faculty  of  the  Evangelical  Seminary  of  Puerto  Rico.  A special  session  was 
dedicated  to  the  common  Christian  witness  in  the  struggle  against  the  presence  of  a U.S.  naval 
base  on  Vieques  Island,  Puerto  Rico. 

10.  Following  a one  year  break  due  to  the  General  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed 
Churches,  the  third  session  was  held  in  Detmold,  Germany,  May  25-31,  2005.  The  theme,  “Dis- 
cernment,” explored  the  diverse  ways  that  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  Christians  discern  the  will 
of  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit  as  they  seek  to  follow  Jesus  Christ.  Preparatory  papers  were  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Cecil  M.  Robeck,  Jr.  (USA),  “Discerning  the  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church,”3  and 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Small  (USA),“Ecclesial  Discernment  in  the  Reformed  Tradition.” 

11.  The  discussion  that  followed  focused  on  differences  and  convergences  in  the  ways  that  Pen- 
tecostal and  Reformed  churches  approach  discernment  and  its  place  in  their  life  and  witness  This 
proved  to  be  the  most  difficult  theme  in  this  round  of  the  Dialogue.  From  the  outset,  widely  differ- 
ent understandings  of  discernment  made  discussion  difficult,  with  each  team  suspecting  that  the 
other  lacked  appreciation  for  discernment’s  complete  biblical,  theological,  and  ecclesial  substance. 
Nevertheless,  Dialogue  participants  built  upon  prior  appreciation  of  each  other’s  faithfulness  to 
remain  in  the  conversation.  The  search  for  mutual  understanding  and  the  willingness  to  learn 
from  the  other  led  to  gradual  awareness  of  considerable  common  ground.  The  distinctions  that 
their  different  approaches  to  “discernment”  revealed  indicated  the  need  for  continuing  conversa- 
tion, while  the  commonalities  that  became  evident  indicated  the  possibility  of  continuing  fruitful 
conversation  and  mutual  learning. 


2.  Dr.  Cheryl  Bridges  Johns  wrote  the  Pentecostal  paper  for  this  meeting  but  was  unable  to  attend. 

3.  This  paper  was  originally  written  for  a project  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  was  subsequently  published  in  William  Barr  and  Rena  Yocum,  Eds,  The  Church  in  the  Movement 
of  the  Spirit  (Grand  Rapids,  MI:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1994),  29-49. 
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12.  This  session  was  generously  hosted  by  the  Protestant  Church  of  Lippe  in  Germany.  Dia- 
logue participants  were  introduced  to  the  life  and  witness  of  the  Church  of  Lippe,  attended  cel- 
ebrations of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Reformed  confession  in  the  Lippe 
region,  and  met  with  church  leaders.  Presentations  were  made  to  the  Dialogue  by  two  pastors 
working  in  the  region,  Claudia  Wahrisch-Oblau  (Church  of  Rhineland  and  United  Evangelical 
Mission),  and  Samuel  Odonkor-Quartey  (the  Lighthouse  Fellowship,  Bielefeld).  The  group  also 
worshipped  with  the  Lippe  Christian  Centre,  a relatively  new  Pentecostal  church. 

13.  In  2006,  dialogue  participants  met  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  USA,  May  17-24.  The  theme 
of  the  session  was  “Community,”  and  it  focused  on  how  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  Christians 
understand  and  experience  communion  (koinonia),  (1)  in  the  local  congregation,  (2)  with  other 
congregations,  and  (3)  among  Christian  churches  at  the  national  and  international  levels.  Three 
preparatory  papers  facilitated  common  exploration  of  this  topic.  Dr.  Paul  Haidostian  (Lebanon) 
presented  “Communion,  Text  and  Context:  the  Experience  of  the  Armenian  Evangelical  Church 
in  the  Middle  Eastern  Reformed  Framework. ’’Dr.Aureo  Rodrigues  de  Oliveira  (Brazil)  presented 
“Koinonia:  Experiences  in  Christian  Life,”  and  Dr.Veli-Matti  Karkkainen  (Finland)  presented 
“The  Church  as  the  Fellowship  of  Persons:  An  Emerging  Pentecostal  Ecclesiology  of  Koinonia .” 

14.  Koinonia  expresses  itself  in  the  common  worship  of  the  triune  God,  the  nurture  of  the 
Church,  and  witness  to  the  world.  The  discussions  that  followed  revealed  welcome  convergences 
in  the  ways  that  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  Christians  understand  and  practice  Christian  commu- 
nion. Pentecostal  and  Reformed  churches  can  join  forces  in  common  action  in  order  to  give  praise 
to  their  Lord  and  serve  a world  in  need  of  salvation,  reconciliation,  and  healing. 

15.  This  session  of  the  dialogue  was  hosted  by  the  Office  of  Theology  and  Worship,  Presbyte- 
rian Church  (USA),  and  met  on  the  campus  of  the  Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary. 
Participants  worshiped  at  the  Anchorage  Presbyterian  Church  in  Louisville. 

16.  Cape  Town  and  Stellenbosch,  South  Africa  provided  the  backdrop  to  the  May  21-24, 2007 
session.  The  focus  of  this  meeting  was  “Justice.”  The  paper  from  the  Reformed  team,  “Doors  of 
Righteousness,”  which  focused  on  the  roots  of  justice  in  fundamental  theology  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Confession  of  Belhar  (South  Africa  1986)  was  presented  by  Dr.  Gesine  von  Kloeden- 
Freudenberg  (Germany).  Two  presentations  were  made  by  the  Pentecostal  team.  Dr.  Nico  Horn 
(Namibia)  made  a presentation  on  “Pentecostals  and  Apartheid,”  and  Dr.  Japie  J.  La  Poorta  (South 
Africa)  presented  a paper  on  “Justice  from  a South  African  Perspective:  Stories  of  Hope  in  the 
Midst  of  Enormous  Challenges.” The  ensuing  discussion  focused  on  our  theological  understand- 
ing of  justice  and  sanctification  and  how  this  understanding  is  expressed  in  the  lives  of  churches 
in  different  regional  contexts  within  our  respective  traditions. 

17.  The  discussion  of  justice  in  the  specific  context  of  South  Africa  was  helpful  in  moving  our 
conversation  away  from  abstractions  and  toward  the  exploration  of  concrete  experiences  in  the 
lives  of  churches  that  have  had  to  bear  witness  in  difficult  and  trying  circumstances.  Both  groups 
agreed  that  the  foundation  for  righteous  living  is  not  to  be  found  in  human  aspirations  but  rather, 
in  God’s  decrees  in  Scripture,  through  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  prompting  believers  to  do  what  is  right.  Not  only  was  it  soon  apparent  that  both  traditions 
have  been  committed  to  act  jusdy  and  compassionately,  but  that  they  have  already  cooperated  in 
various  instances  providing  a common  witness  and  engaging  in  acts  of  mercy. 

18.  The  Dialogue  was  privileged  to  meet  in  the  facilities  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Stellenbosch.  We  were  able  to  interact  with  several  faculty  members  over  an  evening 
meal,  and  to  experience  in  a tangible  way,  something  of  the  new  South  Africa. 

19.  With  the  dialogue  sessions  behind  us,  a core  group  from  the  dialogue  met  in  Edinburgh, 
Scodand,  May  22-27, 2008  to  begin  drafting  the  final  report  of  the  second  round  of  the  Reformed- 
Pentecostal  Dialogue.  Review  of  the  five  previous  sessions  led  to  deepened  discussion  and  lively 
interchange.  Unfortunately,  our  time  together  was  so  rich  that  we  were  only  able  to  produce  a very 
rough  draft  of  the  final  report.  It  was  decided  that  the  team  would  attempt  to  complete  the  final 
draft  by  electronic  means. 
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20.  This  meeting  was  held  at  Carberry  Tower,  a Church  of  Scodand  retreat  near  Edinburgh. 
Our  contacts  with  local  churches  and  colleagues  were  important.  Dialogue  participants  were 
pleased  to  worship  at  the  historic  St.  Giles  Church  in  Edinburgh. 

21.  Several  events  conspired  to  delay  the  drafting  process,  and  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  the 
conclusion  of  the  drafting  process  until  a face-to-face  meeting  could  be  convened.  A small  drafting 
group  met  December  6-9,2011  on  the  campus  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois (USA),  to  work  through  the  draft  report  materials  and  produce  a final  text  that  would  be  acces- 
sible to  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  churches  worldwide.  The  meeting  proved  to  be  more  than  a mere 
editorial  exercise  as  conversations  were  once  again  both  deep  and  wide-ranging.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
report,  which  came  from  that  discussion,  will  now  prove  useful  to  the  churches  and  that  Reformed- 
Pentecostal  contacts,  conversations,  and  dialogues  will  continue  in  a wide  variety  of  settings. 

I.  Experience  in  Christian  Faith  and  Life:  Worship 

And from  the  throne  came  a voice  saying 
Praise  our  God,  all  you  his  servants, 
you  who  fear  him,  small  and  great. 

Then  I heard  what  seemed  to  be  the  voice  of  a great  multitude, 

like  the  roar  of  many  waters  and  like  the  sound  of  mighty  peals  of  thunder,  crying  out, 
Hallelujah! 

For  the  Lord  our  God  the  Almighty  reigns. 

Let  us  rejoice  and  exult  and  give  him  the  glory, 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  has  come , 
and  his  Bride  has  made  herself  ready. 

Revelation  19:5-74 

Biblical  and  Theological  Foundations 

22.  Christian  worship  joyfully  ascribes  all  praise  and  honor,  glory  and  power  to  the  triune  God.  In 
worship  the  people  of  God  acknowledge  God  as  present  in  the  world  and  in  their  lives.  As  they 
respond  to  God’s  claim  and  redemptive  action  in  Jesus  Christ,  believers  are  transformed  and  renewed. 
In  worship  the  faithful  offer  themselves  to  God  and  are  equipped  for  God’s  service  in  the  world. 

23.  All  of  Scripture  understands  worship  as  the  proper  human  response  to  the  gracious,  awe- 
some presence  of  God.  The  people  of  God  respond  with  words  and  deeds  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing in  acts  of  prayer,  proclamation,  remembrance,  and  offering:  “Oh  come , let  us  worship  and  bow 
down;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord,  our  Maker T (Psalm  95:6).  Worship  of  the  one  true  God  excludes 
worship  of  all  other  so-called  gods  and  other  earthly  objects:  “You  shall  worship  no  other  god,  for  the 
Lord,  whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a jealous  God ’ (Exodus  34:14).  Worship  is  not  only  a human  act,  how- 
ever, for  God’s  Spirit  equips  the  community  for  its  service.  In  the  name  of  Christ,  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Christian  community  brings  all  that  has  been  given  by  God  into  its  worship  of 
God.  “ When  you  come  together,  each  one  has  a hymn,  a lesson,  a revelation,  a tongue,  or  an  interpretation. 
Let  all  things  be  done  for  building  up”  (1  Corinthians  14:26).  In  the  name  of  Christ  and  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Christian  community  brings  all  that  has  been  given  by  God  into  its  worship 
of  God:  “Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly;  teach  and  admonish  one  another  in  all  wisdom;  and 
with  gratitude  in  your  hearts  sing  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs  to  God.  And  whatever  you  do,  in 
word  or  deed,  do  everything  in  the  name  of  the  Lord Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  the  Father  through  him ’ 
(Colossians  3:16-17).  Worship  is  not  confined  to  community  services  of  worship.  Rather,  worship 
is  the  proper  shape  of  human  life,  on  every  day  and  in  every  place:  “I  appeal  to  you  therefore,  brothers 
and  sisters,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  present  your  bodies  as  a living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God, 
which  is  your  spiritual  worship”  (Romans  12:1). 


4.  The  New  Revised  Standard  Version  has  been  used  throughout  this  text. 
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24.  From  the  Torah  through  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets  to  the  Gospels  and  epistles,  worship 
is  both  assumed  and  commanded.  The  Church  is  always  tempted  to  turn  worship  toward  its  own 
purposes,  but  in  its  temptation  the  Church  is  called  to  respond  as  Jesus  responded  to  His  tempta- 
tion: “Jesus  answered,  ‘It  is  written,  Worship  the  Lord  your  God ’ and  serve  only  him ’ (Luke  4:8). 

Common  Affirmations  and  Commitments 

25.  While  worship  in  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  congregations  is  often  different  in  form  and 
style,  significant  affirmations  and  commitments  are  common  to  both  communities.  These  shared 
attributes  are  lived  out  in  diverse  ways  within  both  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  churches,  yet  they 
give  evidence  of  mutual  theological  conviction  that  suggests  possibilities  for  further  discussion  on 
a broad  range  of  ecclesial  issues.  These  convictions  are  outlined  below. 

Our  Worship  Affirms  the  Centrality  of  the  Word  of  God 

26.  The  Bible  is  at  the  heart  of  Christian  worship  for  both  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  Christians. 
Scripture  plays  the  primary  role  in  fashioning  the  liturgy  and  shaping  the  reality  of  congregational 
worship.  The  word  of  God  (Scripture)  is  the  unique  and  authoritative  witness  to  the  Word  of  God 
(Jesus  Christ).  The  Lord  of  the  Church  speaks  as  Scripture  is  read,  sung,  and  prayed.  Thus,  human 
experience  is  not  a free-floating  phenomenon  in  worship.  Human  experience  is  interpreted  in 
light  of  the  word  of  God.  Christian  experience  is  forged  in  the  dialectic  between  narratives  of  the 
Bible  and  the  liturgically  celebrated  narratives  of  the  worshiping  community. 

27.  The  Word  of  God  is  the  necessary  counterpoint  to  the  range  of  human  experiences  formed 
by  cultural  realities  that  may  be  inimical  to  the  gospel.  The  Bible’s  narrative  of  Gods  new  Way 
in  the  world  competes  with  many  of  the  narratives  that  are  expressed  throughout  contemporary 
societies.  This  cultural  reality  emphasizes  the  importance  of  worship  that  gives  central  place  to  the 
Bible,  and  the  importance  of  nurturing  Christians  who  know  Gods  word  fully.  Worship  that  gives 
only  lip  service  to  Scripture  is  a constant  danger  to  all  Christian  churches,  including  our  own,  that 
profess  formal  adherence  to  Scriptures  norms. 

Our  Worship  Stresses  Proclamation  of  the  Gospel  through  Preaching 

28.  The  Reformed  tradition  has  stressed  from  the  beginning  that  true  and  faithful  churches  are 
found  “wherever  we  see  the  Word  of  God  purely  preached  and  heard,  and  the  sacraments  admin- 
istered according  to  Christs  institution.”5  Although  we  assess  the  place  of  sacraments  differendy, 
we  agree  that  it  is  the  gospel  - the  word  of  God  - that  is  to  be  proclaimed,  not  merely  generalized 
religious  sentiments.  Pentecostal  worships  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  preaching  broadens 
proclamation  to  encompass  congregational  testimony  and  prophetic  gifts. 

29.  We  acknowledge  the  importance  of  our  response  to  proclamation.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  word  is  preached;  it  must  also  be  heard  and  lived.  Personal  and  corporate  response  to 
the  gospel  engenders  faith,  renewal,  and  committed  discipleship.  In  worship  itself,  response  is 
expressed  through  repentance,  prayer,  praise,  and  offerings.  Response  is  expressed  in  all  of  life 
through  love,  reconciliation,  service,  and  Christian  unity. 

Our  Worship  Is  Aware  of  God's  Living  Presence 

30.  Worship  is  not  mere  memory  of  God’s  past  presence  among  his  people;  worship  is  an 
encounter  with  the  living  God  - Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  While  human  fellowship  and 
experiences  of  shared  devotion  are  integral  to  worship,  these  experiences  do  not  emerge  from 
human  capacities  but  from  the  sovereign  grace  of  God.  Worship  does  not  merely  impart  infor- 
mation about  God;  worship  is  personal  and  corporate  communion  with  God  in  which  the 
experience  of  God’s  love  deepens  human  love  of  God  with  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  and 
broadens  human  love  of  neighbors. 


5.  John  Calvin,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  IV.  1.9. 
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31.  We  underscore  the  centrality  of  worship  in  which  persons  and  congregations  experience 
the  presence  of  the  Living  God.  A variety  of  emotional  and  intellectual  experiences  can  be  sat- 
isfying and  stimulating,  but  unless  worship  is  focused  on  the  experience  of  God,  it  conceals  the 
living  Christ  and  is  untrue  to  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Reformed  worship  is  built  upon  the 
expectation  that  proclamation  of  the  Word  and  celebration  of  the  sacraments  make  known  the 
real  presence  of  the  living  Christ.  Pentecostal  worship  eagerly  anticipates  encountering  the  God  in 
much  the  same  way,  recognizing  His  very  real  presence  among  those  who  seek  Him. 

Our  Worship  Acknowledges  the  Indispensable  Role  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

32.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  gathers,  gifts,  and  guides  God’s  people.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
inspires,  instructs,  and  sends  the  community.  Testimony  to  the  powerful,  contemporary  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  characteristic  of  Pentecostal  worship.  It  may  be  less  apparent  that  Reformed 
worship  is  also  Spirit-shaped;  however,  the  prayers  of  Reformed  churches,  like  those  of  Pentecos- 
tal churches,  call  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  to  illumine  worshipers  so  that  they  can  hear,  understand, 
believe,  and  live  the  word  of  Scripture.  Prayers  of  Reformed  churches  call  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
reveal  the  presence  of  Christ  in  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Both  Reformed  and  Pentecostal 
communities  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  conceives,  establishes,  nurtures,  and  sustains  our  faith. 
Both  communities  emphasize  sanctification  in  the  life  of  faith  and  the  centrality  of  worship  in  the 
growth  of  Christian  faithfulness. 

33.  Nevertheless,  awareness  of  the  vivifying  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  often  more  appar- 
ent in  Pentecostal  worship  than  in  Reformed  worship.  Many  Reformed  Christians  acknowledge 
the  need  for  greater  openness  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  recovering  a neglected  feature  of  worship  in 
Reformed  congregations. 

Our  Communities  Wrestle  with  the  Challenge  of  Assessing  Critically,  the  Place  of  Experience  in 
Christian  Worship 

34.  How  do  Christian  communities  distinguish  between  the  experience  of  the  triune  God  and 
ordinary  human  experiences?  It  is  not  a simple  matter  to  discern  the  difference  between  experi- 
ences of  the  grace  of  Christ,  God’s  love,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  one  hand, 
and  generic  experiences  of  human  anxiety,  confidence,  emptiness,  and  fulfillment  on  the  other. 
What  is  the  relationship  between  human  experience  and  the  experience  of  God  in  human  life?  Is 
there  a danger  of  mistaking  the  human  spirit  for  the  Holy  Spirit? 

35.  The  difficulty  and  the  importance  of  assessing  the  place  of  experience  in  Christian  faith  and 
life  come  into  sharp  focus  in  worship.  Shaping  worship  to  meet  people’s  needs  or  to  fulfill  people’s 
expectations  can  lead  to  worship  that  is  about  us  rather  than  about  God.  We  agree  that  worship 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a focus  upon  human  needs  and  aspirations  while  reducing  God  to  an  ally  in 
the  achievement  of  human  potential  or  spiritual  advance.  Yet  just  as  clearly,  worship  cannot  focus 
on  God  to  the  exclusion  of  human  realities.  Although  our  basic  agreement  finds  different  expres- 
sion in  each  community,  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  Christians  both  agree  on  the  necessity  for 
critical  judgment  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

36.  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  commonalities  were  not  always  immediately  apparent  in  our  dis- 
cussions. Realization  of  shared  values  emerged  from  several  days  of  spirited  discussion,  especially  in 
matters  of  discernment,  in  which  each  team  expressed  characteristics  of  their  worship  that  are  partic- 
ularly important.  These  characteristics  are  not  the  sole  possessions  of  either  Pentecostal  or  Reformed 
communities.  Some  of  these  characteristic  are  shared  by  all.  Yet  we  believe  that  it  is  important  for 
each  tradition  to  share  features  of  its  worship  with  the  other  that  are  especially  dear  to  it. 

Some  Important  Characteristics  of  Worship 

37.  Together,  we  affirm  that  worship  is  grounded  in  the  foundational  events  of  the  Father’s 
sending  of  the  Son  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  Many  Reformed  churches  see  this  embodied  in 
the  “Christmas  cycle”  (Advent  - Christmas  - Epiphany)  and  the  Easter  cycle  (Lent  - Holy 
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Week  - Easter  - Pentecost).  This  means  more  than  mere  attention  to  the  liturgical  calendar; 
rather,  it  expresses  the  reality  of  worship  built  upon  proclamation  of  the  central  elements  of  the 
gospel.  Memory  and  hope  take  shape  in  the  present  as  the  Church  lives  in  the  grace  of  Christ, 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  While  the  liturgical  calendar  and 
these  Christmas  and  Easter  cycles  are  seldom  used  by  Pentecostal  congregations,  we  believe 
that  Pentecostals  might  find  some  benefit  in  their  rediscovery  and  look  at  this  as  a challenge  to 
Pentecostals  around  the  world. 

38.  Although  orders  of  worship  vary,  we  acknowledge  that  our  churches  all  shape  worship 
around  the  Word  of  God.  Core  elements  of  Reformed  worship  include  Gathering  (preparation 
for  worship,  adoration,  confession  of  sin,  and  assurance  of  pardon);  Word  (prayers  for  illumina- 
tion, reading  of  Scripture,  preaching,  confession  of  faith);  Thanksgiving  (sacraments,  offerings, 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  and  intercession);  and  Sending  (charges  for  mission  in  the  world,  bene- 
dictions). Core  elements  of  Pentecostal  worship  include  joyful  songs  of  praise  and  adoration, 
celebration  of  God’s  saving  grace  in  Christ’s  incarnation,  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  reading  of 
Scripture  and  preaching,  prayers  of  intercession  for  healing  and  other  needs,  and  the  potential 
for  personal  participation  by  all  through  the  manifestation  of  spiritual  gifts  or  charisms  such  as 
prophecy,  speaking  in  tongues,  and  discerning  of  spirits,  among  others.  In  addition  to  these  ele- 
ments, distinctive  features  of  both  Reformed  and  Pentecostal  worship  include  regular  attention 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  psalm  singing,  regular  confession  of  sin,  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  corporate  affirmations  of  faith,  and  simplicity  of  liturgy. 

39.  Our  worship  is  not  uniform.  History,  geography,  and  cultures  shape  worship  differently 
even  within  our  Reformed  and  Pentecostal  families.  Reformed  worship  in  Scodand,  in  Ghana, 
and  in  Brazil  may  look,  sound,  and  feel  different  from  one  another.  Similarly,  Pentecostal  worship 
differs  in  Canada,  Indonesia,  Russia,  and  Chile.  Differences  do  not  destroy  the  basic  continuity 
of  our  worship  from  one  setting  to  another.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  various 
cultural  elements  in  worship  and  the  experience  of  faith.  People  experience  deep  joy,  repentance, 
forgiveness,  comfort,  inspiration,  dedication,  and  more  in  a variety  of  liturgical  settings. 

40.  Reformed  emphasis  upon  the  experience  of  the  real  presence  of  the  living  Christ  in 
Word  and  Sacrament  does  not  neglect  the  Holy  Spirit.  Pentecostal  experience  of  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  empowering  presence  does  not  neglect  Jesus  Christ.  To  the  contrary,  Reformed  wor- 
ship prays  for  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whose  work  transforms  Word  and  Sacrament 
from  human  words  and  actions  into  proclamations  of  the  gospel  and  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ.  Pentecostal  worship  prays  that  Christ’s  victory  over  sin  and  death  will  become 
the  victory  of  all  believers. 

41.  Faithful  Christian  worship  is  theocentric.  Its  focus  is  on  God  and  God’s  Way  in  the  world, 
not  upon  human  aspirations.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  worship  affects  the  experience  of 
those  who  worship.  In  worship,  the  triune  God  blesses  the  congregation  with  the  reality  of  the 
gospel.  People  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  respond  with  adoration  and  praise. 
People  receive  the  promise  of  forgiveness,  and  respond  with  repentance,  confession,  and  joy  in 
God’s  law.  People  hear  the  good  news  of  God’s  grace  in  Scripture,  and  experience  what  it  means  to 
stand  within  God’s  salvation  history.  People  confess  the  faith  of  the  Church  and  experience  them- 
selves included  within  the  communion  of  saints.  People  participate  in  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist 
and  know  themselves  to  be  members  of  Christ’s  body.  People  pray  and  sing  and  know  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  at  work,  building  the  Church  through  the  expression  of  spiritual  gifts  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Galatians  5:22-23). 

42.  Worship  is  not  a passive  event  designed  for  spectators.  The  whole  people  of  God  are 
actively  engaged  in  prayers,  the  singing  of  hymns  and  songs,  confession  of  faith,  active  listen- 
ing to  Scripture  and  proclamation,  and  participation  in  the  sacraments/ordinances.  However, 
Pentecostal  worship  also  makes  space  for  the  unexpected,  for  surprises  of  silence  or  tears  when 
the  congregation  suddenly  recognizes  a movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  them,  as  well  as  in 
movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  charisms  such  as  prophecy,  tongues,  interpretation,  and 
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discernment,  and  other  charisms.  At  such  points  there  is  an  eager  expectation  that  something 
significant  is  taking  place.  Reformed  worship  tends  to  anticipate  that  the  Spirit  will  act  to  bring 
about  more  private  transformation. 

43.  Clearly,  our  worship  practice  does  not  always  match  our  developed  liturgical  theology.  Our 
congregations  are  always  in  need  of  re-formation  by  the  Word  of  God  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Participants  in  this  dialogue  present  here,  the  best  we  have  to  offer  from  our  tradition.  Fully 
aware  of  our  own  shortcomings  we  are  able  to  exercise  a degree  of  charity  towards  the  other.  In 
this  way,  we  call  upon  both  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  communities  to  renew  and  deepen  their 
worship  of  God,  for  “ the  hour  is  coming,  and  is  now  here,  when  the  true  worshipers  will  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  truth. ...”  (John  4:23a). 

II.  Experience  in  Christian  Faith  and  Life:  Discipleship 

Then  He  said  to  them  all,  “If  any  want  to  become  my  followers,  let  them  deny  themselves  and  take 
up  their  cross  daily  and  follow  me.  ” 

Luke  9:23 

“A  disciple  is  not  above  the  teacher ; nor  a slave  above  the  master;  it  is  enough  for  the  disciple  to  be 
like  the  teacher,  and  the  slave  like  his  master.  ” 

Matthew  10:24-25a 

“Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  teaching  them  to  obey  everything  that  I have  commanded  you. 
And  remember ; I am  with  you  always,  to  the  end  of  the  age.  * 

Matthew  28:19-20 

Biblical  Foundations 

44.  The  terms  “disciple”  and  “disciples”  are  common  in  the  Gospels,  but  they  are  virtually  non- 
existent in  the  Old  Testament.  Although  the  term  is  missing,  the  concept  is  present  in  the  ideas 
conveyed  through  the  themes  of  leading  and  following.  In  a sense,  Abraham  was  a disciple  of  God, 
who  appeared  to  him,  spoke  to  him,  and  called  and  sent  him  to  a land  that  the  Lord  would  show 
him  (Genesis  12:l-4a,  9).  Ruth  essentially  became  a disciple  of  Naomi.  In  the  exchange  between 
them,  Ruth  demonstrates  the  depth  of  her  commitment  to  follow  Naomi,  her  people,  and  her  God 
when  she  promises, 

Where  you  go,  I will  go; 

Where  you  lodge,  I will  lodge; 
your  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  your  God  my  God. 

Where  you  die,  I will  die  - 
there  will  I be  buried. 

Ruth  l:16b-17a 

And  Elisha  became  a servant/disciple  of  the  prophet  Elijah  when  Elijah  issued  his  invitation  by 
throwing  his  mantle  upon  Elisha  (1  Kings  19:19-21).  In  each  case,  there  was  what  amounted  to 
a call  to  follow  (whether  implied  or  made  explicit),  the  faith-filled  desire  to  follow  or  obey,  the 
idea  that  the  one  who  led  had  something  to  impart,  and  the  active  commitment  to  follow  that 
the  disciple  lived  out. 

45.  The  Gospels  demonstrate  clearly  what  a disciple  is  when  we  watch  Jesus  call  the  twelve 
to  Him.  “Follow  me,”  he  entreats  them  (Matthew  4:19;  8:22;  9:9).  Thus,  discipleship  is  a process. 
Jesus  calls  the  twelve  and  the  twelve  come.  Jesus  leads  the  twelve  and  the  twelve  follow  (Mark 
10:32).  Jesus  teaches  the  twelve  and  while  they  do  not  always  understand  everything  at  first,  the 
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twelve  eventually  learn  (Mark  9:30-32).  Jesus  grants  authority  to  his  disciples  and  sends  them  out 
or  commissions  them  with  a task,  and  they  go  (Luke  10:3).  Discipleship  involves  commitment, 
obedience,  service,  and  perseverance.  While  it  is  undertaken  in  the  community  of  others,  each 
disciple  responds  to  the  call  of  Jesus  to  be  with  Him. 

46.  Those  who  follow  Jesus  are  those  who  hear  what  he  says  and  receive  it  (Matthew  13:10- 
23).  The  movement  from  hearing  to  receiving,  whether  it  is  begun  through  reading,  preaching,  or 
teaching  the  Word  of  God,  is  a transformative  process.  It  leads  to  belief  (Acts  10:34-43;  13:13-16, 
42-49;  17:10-12)  and  repentance  (Acts  2:37-41).  As  a result,  the  first  believers  “devoted  themselves 
to  the  apostles'  teaching  and fellowship , to  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers'  (Acts  2:42). 

47.  At  the  end  of  Jesus’ ministry,  He  commanded  His  disciples  to  go  and  make  other  disciples, 
baptizing  them  and  teaching  them  what  they  should  obey  (Matthew  28:19-20).  Each  generation, 
in  turn,  is  challenged  to  do  the  same.  Those  who  are  disciples  are  exhorted  to  continue  making  yet 
more  disciples,  teaching  them  what  they  are  to  know  and  challenging  them  in  turn,  to  pass  along 
what  they  have  received  to  those  who  follow  them  (2  Timothy  2:2;  1 Corinthians  15:3-7). 

48.  The  way  of  discipleship  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  It  is  a cosdy  way.  Jesus  linked  discipleship 
with  the  way  of  the  cross  (Luke  9:23),  which  requires  a daily  commitment  to  continue  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus.  As  such,  the  way  of  discipleship  anticipates  both  discipline  and  account- 
ability. In  the  end,  those  who  follow  Him,  those  who  endure  or  overcome  all  things  will  inherit  all 
things  (Revelation  21:7)  and  are  invited  to  share  in  Christ’s  Kingdom  (Luke  10:29-30). 

Grace,  Gratitude  and  Obedience 

49.  Discipleship  is  communal,  centered  in  worship  and  expressed  in  Christian  practice.  It  is  lived 
within  the  rhythm  of  grace  and  gratitude.  The  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  come  to  us  as  free  gifts,  unmerited  and  unpredictable.  Neither  the 
goodness  of  our  lives  nor  the  firmness  of  our  faith  calls  forth  God’s  response  of  grace.  Faith  is  both 
a divine  gift  and  a human  response.  The  faithful  grace  of  God  engenders  our  faithful  response  of 
deep  gratitude  for  this  undeserved  gift.  “Grace  evokes  gratitude  like  the  voice  an  echo.  Gratitude 
follows  grace  like  thunder  lightning.”6 

50.  We  understand  sanctification  as  God’s  work  of  transforming  our  lives,  marked  by  the  con- 
tinual need  for  God’s  gracious  interruption  of  our  lives  and  the  life  of  the  whole  Church.  We  are 
easily  lured  by  “the  way  things  are,”  and  so  we  are  in  constant  need  of  knowing  “the  new  thing” 
that  God  is  doing  in  our  midst.  The  continuing  conversion  of  the  Church  and  its  members  is  the 
necessary  reality  of  God’s  abiding,  faithful  presence  among  us. 

51.  Obedience  is  the  concrete  form  of  our  gratitude.  We  are  all  called  to  grateful  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God.  As  disciples  we  live  a life  of  discipline.  This  discipline  becomes  manifest  in  spiri- 
tual practices,  mutual  responsibility,  and  mutual  accountability. 

52.  By  drawing  boundaries,  discipline  creates  a context  in  which  to  live  out  the  faith,  especially 
discipline  as  informed  by  the  Ten  Commandments  (Exodus  20:1-17)  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Matthew  5:1-7:29).  How  these  boundaries  are  worked  out  depends  upon  our  respective 
contexts,  cultures,  and  congregations.  We  frequendy  differ,  both  on  the  extent  to  which  boundaries 
may  be  prescribed,  and  the  extent  to  which  a discipline  is  practiced;  we  agree  that  however  this 
discipline  is  practiced,  the  community  must  be  a nurturing  community. 

Practices  of  Discipline 

Spiritual  Practices 

53.  The  Life  of  Prayer:  Prayer  is  the  primary  form  of  our  communion  with  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit.  Our  praying  is  personal  and  communal,  private  and  public,  liturgical  and  devotional, 
fixed  and  free.  We  offer  our  prayers  to  God  the  Father  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  power  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit.  We  strive  to  broaden  and  deepen  prayer  in  our  own  lives,  and  our  communities  of 
faith  strive  to  make  prayer  central  to  the  ordering  of  the  Church’s  mission,  the  shaping  of  the  min- 
istry, and  the  engendering  of  hope.  Prayers  of  thanksgiving,  intercession,  illumination,  adoration, 
lament,  and  assurance  deepen  our  lives  of  prayer;  these  prayers  are  constituted  by  their  context. 
While  these  kinds  of  prayers  are  common  to  both  of  our  traditions,  we  sometimes  differ  in  the 
forms  that  our  prayers  take.  For  Pentecostal  Christians  these  forms  may  include  praying  silently, 
praying  aloud  simultaneously,  travailing  in  prayer,  prayers  for  healing,  and  praying  in  the  Spirit  (in 
tongues).  For  Reformed  Christians  it  may  include  praying  the  Psalms,  with  a labyrinth,  medita- 
tion, and  prayers  from  liturgies  from  communities  such  as  Taize  and  Iona. 

54.  The  Reading  of  Scripture:  Christian  churches  are  called  to  be  “Scripture-shaped  commu- 
nities.” Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  is  made  known  among  us  through  the  word  of  God  writ- 
ten (Bible),  the  word  of  God  proclaimed  (preaching),  and  the  word  of  God  enacted  (sacraments). 
Scripture  is  central  to  both  proclamation  and  sacraments/ordinances,  so  Scripture  is  essential 
to  the  life  of  every  disciple.  The  biblical  witness  comes  alive  and  becomes  part  of  our  lives  only 
through  the  inner  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

55.  Around  the  world,  we  embrace  Scripture  as  the  life-giving  revealed  word  of  God.  We,  it 
seems,  put  on  spectacles  that  illuminate  what  we  see  through  the  lenses  of  the  Scriptures.  We 
are  called  to  deepen  our  knowledge  of  Scripture,  learn  the  wisdom  of  our  forebears  in  faith, 
listen  to  the  voices  of  contemporary  Christians,  and  remain  open  to  insights  from  the  whole 
human  community.  We  are  called  to  move  beyond  “religious  information”  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
leads  us  into  true  knowledge  of  God,  honest  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  lived  knowledge  of 
God’s  grace,  love,  and  communion. 

56.  Many  in  both  of  our  traditions  begin  and  end  each  day  with  the  prayerful  discipline  of 
Scripture  reading.  Many  participate  in  common  Bible  study  and  mutual  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. Others  also  engage  in  personal  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Passages  of  Scripture  are  committed 
to  memory  to  help  one  live  out  the  Christian  life  in  fidelity  to  the  whole  of  the  gospel. 

57.  Worshiping  God:  Worship  is  the  church’s  indispensable  practice,  the  center  of  its  life. 
Lord’s  Day  worship,  in  the  fullness  of  Word  and  Sacrament,  is  the  constitutive  location  of  God’s 
call  and  our  response.  Worship  must  not  be  confined  to  the  Lord’s  Day  assembly,  however,  and 
should  never  become  routine.  The  community  of  faith  should  gather  together  at  many  times  and 
places  to  praise  God  for  God’s  providential  care,  give  thanks  for  Christ’s  redemptive  work  in  the 
world,  and  to  open  itself  to  the  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Families  and  individuals  may  set 
aside  times  for  worship.  Communities  of  faith  strive  to  be  attentive  to  the  Word,  so  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ  may  become  transparent.  Communities  of  faith  also  strive  to  be  open  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  so  that  the  creative  presence  of  the  living  God  prevails  in  the  lives  of  the  faithful. 

58.  Mutual  Responsibility,  Self-Denial,  and  Integrity:  We  belong  to  God;  we  do  not 
belong  to  ourselves.  As  we  are  freed  from  the  pretense  of  self-reliance,  we  are  freed  for  a holy 
life.  More  than  being  called  to  endure  the  hardships  that  may  come  our  way,  we  are  freed  as 
individuals  and  communities  to  take  up  the  cross  of  Christ  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  leading 
of  the  Spirit  and  an  expression  of  solidarity  with  all  who  suffer.  Thus  we  are  to  be  “in  but  not  of 
the  world,”  called  out  by  God  and  sent  into  the  world  as  “a  chosen  race , a royal  priesthood,  a holy 
nation , God's  own  people"  (1  Peter  2:9). 

59.  Congregational  Nurture:  Congregational  nurture  has  always  been  an  important  aspect 
of  the  Christian  life  together.  We  recognize  the  importance  of  gathering  together  in  worship  to 
encourage  and  provide  ministry  to  the  physical,  spiritual,  and  emotional  needs  of  one  another.  As 
members  of  the  community,  we  are  encouraged  to  share  our  joys  and  concerns  or  our  testimonies 
of  how  God  has  been  working  in  our  lives.  We  believe  that  as  the  Holy  Spirit  provides  us  with 
various  gifts  or  charisms,  we  are  called  to  use  these  gifts  for  the  edification  of  the  community  and 
for  the  world.  God  calls  every  generation  within  the  congregation  to  service.  By  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  every  member  is  able  to  participate  in  ministry.  Thus,  we  encourage  Christian  children 
from  an  early  age  to  memorize  and  recite  Scripture.  We  teach  Christian  youth  to  read  the  Scrip- 
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ture  publicly,  to  offer  their  musical  talents,  to  share  the  charisms  that  God  has  given  to  them.  We 
invite  Christian  adults  to  serve  the  Church  in  a variety  of  capacities  and  in  accordance  with  their 
gifts  and  abilities.  As  Christians  of  all  ages  learn  to  lead  within  the  worship  of  the  community,  the 
community  offers  counsel,  advice,  and  encouragement.  Christians  of  all  ages  are  encouraged  to 
offer  themselves  completely  for  Gods  use  and  to  seek  God’s  “will” for  their  lives. 

60.  God  knows  our  names.  We  are  called  to  know  each  other’s  names,  never  confining  people 
to  roles  and  categories.  The  whole  community  is  called  to  recover  patterns  of  mutual  care,  respon- 
sibility, and  accountability. 

61.  The  Exercise  of  Charisms:  “ We  have  gifts  that  differ  according  to  the  grace  given  to  us” 
(Romans  12:6a).  While  the  natural  endowments  that  individuals  bring  to  the  community  are 
gready  appreciated  and  gratefully  put  to  use,  the  gifts  or  charisms  of  the  Spirit  are  more  than 
natural  endowments.  The  Holy  Spirit  distributes  gifts  that  build  up  the  body  of  Christ,  equip 
the  community  for  its  work  of  ministry,  and  bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  “to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  full  stature  of  Christ ” (Ephesians  4:13b). 

Mutual  Accountability 

Practices  of  Admonition  and  Restoration 

62.  Our  discussions  made  it  clear  that  mutual  accountability,  particularly  with  regard  to  admoni- 
tion, is  a difficult  subject.  Differences  exist  between  Pentecostals  and  Reformed  Christians  at  this 
point.  Differences  are  found  not  only  between  us , however,  but  also  within  our  respective  commu- 
nities. It  is  important  to  realize  that  admonition  begins  with  self-examination,  to  which  we  are  all 
called:  “Examine yourselves,  and  only  then  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup ” (1  Corinthians  11:28). 

63.  Based  on  the  integrity  of  self-examination  we  are  called  not  to  remain  silent  in  the  face 
of  sin.  Instead,  love  for  one  another  leads  to  honesty  and  forthright  dealing  with  matters.  “If 
another  member  of the  church  sins  against  you,  go  and  point  out  the fault  when  the  two  of  you  are  alone. 
If  the  member  listens  to  you,  you  have  regained  that  one.  But  if  you  are  not  listened  to,  take  one  or  two 
others  along  with  you,  so  that  every  word  may  be  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  two  or  three  witnesses. 
If  the  member  refuses  to  listen  to  them,  tell  it  to  the  church,  let  such  a one  be  to  you  as  a Gentile  and  a 
tax  collector”  (Matthew  18:15-20). 

64.  A specific  reality  of  these  times  that  cries  out  for  admonition  is  the  scandalous  behavior 
of  some  who  are  called  to  lead  the  Church.  The  scandal  of  the  sin  itself  is  compounded  by  dam- 
age to  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  and  impediments  to  its  proclamation,  leading  the  Apostle  to 
lament:  “ ...woe  to  me  if  I do  not  proclaim  the  gospel”  (1  Corinthians  9:16). 

65.  Admonition  and  restoration  present  challenges  to  both  Reformed  and  Pentecostal  com- 
munities. Although  practices  may  differ  widely,  commitment  to  practices  of  admonition  and  affir- 
mation has  been  important  in  the  history  of  both  Reformed  and  Pentecostal  churches.  Admoni- 
tion has  never  been  a goal  in  itself,  for  the  real  objective  is  not  condemnation  but  restoration  (1 
Corinthians  5:5),  the  full  harvest  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  the  lives  of  all  disciples  and  the  fife  of 
the  community  of  Christ’s  women  and  men.  The  Holy  Spirit  forms  within  the  Christian  fife  the 
virtues  of  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  generosity,  faithfulness,  gentleness,  and  self-control 
(Galatians  5:22-23).  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  more  than  an  attitude  or  emotion.  It  expresses  the 
fullness  of  koindnia  through  concrete  actions  with  neighbors  that  reflect  an  intimate  relationship 
with  God  - Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

Mission  and  Our  Call  to  the  World 

66.  The  community  of  faith  and  each  of  its  members  are  called  to  proclaim  the  good  news  of 
Christ’s  grace,  God’s  love,  and  the  Holy  Spirit’s  communion.  How  is  the  world  to  hear  this  gospel 
without  someone  to  proclaim  it  (Romans  10:14)?  Both  individual  disciples  and  the  community 
of  discipleship  are  called  and  sent  to  five  in  Christ  and  to  speak  of  Christ  in  such  a way  that  the 
Savior  and  Lord  is  good  news  for  a sin-sick  world. 
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67.  At  its  best,  our  congregational  life  has  maintained  a critical  distance  from  its  cultural  con- 
text. Too  often,  however,  our  life  together  has  identified  itself  with  its  surrounding  culture,  assum- 
ing a near  identity.  As  Christ’s  disciples,  we  are  called  to  analyze  and  understand  the  societies 
in  which  we  live,  developing  a shared  awareness  of  the  ways  in  which  culture  both  calls  for  and 
impedes  faithful  Christian  living.  We  are  in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world. 

68.  In  steadfast  hope,  the  Church  looks  beyond  its  own  life  to  the  final  triumph  of  God.  We 
must  not  boast  in  our  limited  accomplishments,  or  despair  in  the  face  of  disappointment  and 
defeat.  Instead,  with  firm  hope  in  Gods  new  Way,  we  are  called  to  apply  ourselves  to  present 
action  and  strive  for  a world  where  Gods  justice  is  made  known. 

69.  We  focus  on  mission  as  our  participation  in  the  Missio  Dei , God’s  own  mission  in  the  world. 
The  Church  has  been  commissioned  by  Christ  to  proclaim  the  gospel  in  word  and  deed  around 
the  world.  All  are  expected  to  be  a witness  to  the  gospel.  As  a community,  witnessing  includes 
proclaiming  the  gospel,  discipling,  baptizing,  and  teaching  (Matthew.  28:19-20).  We  confess  that 
the  power  to  be  witnesses  comes  from  God.  It  is  God,  who  empowers  Christians  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ  (Acts  1:8). 

70.  The  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  bringing  the  good  news  of  the  presence  of  Christ  among 
us,  inviting  people  to  be  part  of  God’s  reconciliation  with  us.  We  are  invited  and  we  are  called  to 
invite  others  to  be  part  of  the  ongoing  history  of  God  healing  of  us  and  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  As  such,  participation  in  God’s  mission  is  a matter  of  joy,  notwithstanding  the  hardship  and 
sometimes  suffering  that  is  also  involved  in  this  participation. 

71.  We  also  understand  that  God’s  mission  in  the  world  involves  promoting  justice  and  peace- 
making and  we  live  out  our  witness  in  support  of  these  endeavors.  We  believe  that  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  on  Pentecost  created  a new  community,  which  has  not  yet  seen  its  fullness,  which  is 
living  as  “already  and  not  yet.”  In  Christ,  this  community  has  overcome  divisions  caused  by  dif- 
ferences in  language,  nationality,  race,  gender,  age,  and  class  (Galatians  3:28).  Our  churches  do 
respond  positively  to  God’s  invitation  to  participate  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  a witness  to 
God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  God’s  own  self  (2  Corinthians  5:18-19) 

72.  We  understand  that  we  are  called  to  offer  our  welcome  just  as  Christ  has  welcomed  us. 
More  than  polite  openness  to  strangers  and  sojourners,  Christian  hospitality  seeks  to  serve  and 
make  visible  those  among  us  who  are  often  deemed  invisible.  In  many  societies,  our  churches  are 
challenged  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  both  documented  and  undocumented  immigrants.  Com- 
munities of  discipleship  should  strive  to  develop  habits  of  seeing  and  embracing  “the  least  of 
these,”  those  who  are  hungry,  thirsty,  sick,  and  homeless. 

III.  Experience  in  Christian  Faith  and  Life:  Discernment 

Beloved , do  not  believe  every  spirit , but  test  the  spirits  to  see  whether  they  are  from  God;  for 

many  false  prophets  have  gone  out  into  the  world.  By  this  you  know  the  Spirit  of  God:  every 

spirit  that  confesses  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the flesh  is from  God \ and  every  spirit  that  does 

not  confess  Jesus  is  not  from  God. 

1 John  4:l-3a 

Introduction 

73.  While  there  is  a long  and  rich  history  of  the  activity  known  as  “discernment”  within  the 
Christian  tradition,  the  subject  is  not  always  well  understood  in  the  Church  today.  How  does  the 
Church  discern  the  “will”  of  God?  How  does  the  Church  discern  the  proper  way  to  worship?  How 
does  the  Church  discern  the  appropriate  boundaries  of  community?  How  does  the  Church  discern 
experience,  and  more  pointedly,  the  various  experiences  of  its  members?  How  does  the  Church 
view  discernment  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  various  charisms  or  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  it 
has  received?  How  does  the  Church  discern  whether  a claim  that  one  speaks  on  behalf  of  God  is 
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genuine  or  not?  How  does  the  Church  discern  which  concerns  it  should  heed  and  which  ones  it 
can  rightly  or  safely  ignore?  Furthermore,  the  question  of  who  is  empowered  to  exercise  discern- 
ment in  and  on  behalf  of  the  community  of  faith  is  one  that  brings  various  responses. 

74.  The  term  “discernment”  has  more  than  one  meaning.  We  found  this  to  be  the  case  when 
we  looked  at  accounts  in  which  we  believe  discernment  was  called  for  and  exercised  through- 
out the  whole  of  Scripture.  Sometimes  it  was  exercised  by  an  individual.  At  other  times  it  was 
clearly  exercised  by  an  assembly  of  believers.  Sometimes  it  had  to  do  with  reaching  a decision 
that  was  not  or  could  not  simply  be  determined  by  a majority  vote,  but  rather,  one  that  required 
the  participation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  other  occasions,  it  seems  to  have  been  exercised  through 
consensus.  Sometimes,  a leader  heard  the  evidence  and  then  rendered  a decision.  The  people  then 
ratified  the  decision,  believing  that  this  was  the  voice  or  will  of  God  and  they  must  heed  it.  As  we 
looked  at  the  biblical  backdrop  to  the  subject  of  discernment,  we  found  differences  in  emphasis 
and  interpretation.  But  we  also  received  help  in  understanding  this  often  misunderstood  and 
sometimes  abused  concept. 

The  Biblical  Backdrop  to  Understanding  Discernment 

75.  Discernment  always  involves  an  assessment  of  facts  and  it  always  results  in  a decision  or  judg- 
ment. As  early  as  the  creation  account,  human  beings  were  given  choices.  They  could  obey  God 
and  not  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  or  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  or  they  could  disobey 
God  and  eat  the  fruit  of  these  trees.  Those  were  the  facts  that  they  were  given  in  the  Divine  com- 
mand. Their  choice  involved  distinguishing  between  right  from  wrong,  weighing  the  choices,  and 
then  acting  upon  the  choice  that  they  made.  Did  God  really  mean  what  He  said  or  did  God  not 
mean  it?  That  was  the  question  that  the  serpent  raised,  but  their  choice  based  on  their  response 
to  the  question  was  clear.  They  failed  to  obey  what  God  had  commanded  and  the  consequence  of 
breaking  communion  with  God  was  the  loss  of  equality  with  one  another,  banishment,  suffering, 
and  death  (Genesis  2:15-17;  3:1-7, 16-24). 

76.  In  another  case,  the  people  of  Israel  were  called  upon  to  discern  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 
The  confrontation  between  Jeremiah  the  prophet  and  the  prophet  Hananiah  set  forth  in  Jeremiah 
28:1-17,  is  a classic  example  in  which  Judah  heard  conflicting  messages  and  was  expected  to 
discern  which  of  them  spoke  the  truth.  Both  men  claimed  to  speak  on  behalf  of  God  when  they 
said,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  But  only  one  of  them  had  a genuine  Word  from  the  Lord.  In  the  end, 
the  King  of  Judah  and  his  people  failed  to  recognize  or  discern,  and  act  upon  the  truth,  and  the 
consequence  was  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

77.  Within  the  New  Testament,  the  process  of  discernment  also  has  to  do  with  listening  for 
and  hearing  the  voice  of  God.  Jesus  repeatedly  told  those  who  followed  him,  “Let  anyone  with  an 
ear  to  hear  listen !”  (Mark  4:9, 23,  etc.)  Some  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  and  obeyed.  Others  heard 
the  words  of  the  Lord  but  did  not  hear  or  understand  them,  that  is,  they  did  not  discern  them  and 
as  a result,  they  did  not  act  upon  them. 

78.  Acts  15:1-35  provides  a graphic  example  of  how  the  earliest  Christian  community  reached 
the  decision  together  that  Gentiles  could  be  incorporated  into  the  Church  without  first  becoming 
Jews.The  text  states  that  “1 he  apostles  and  elders  met  together  to  consider  this  matter ’ (Acts  15:6).  Sides 
had  already  been  drawn  and  debate  on  the  issue  was  intense.  Once  the  debate  had  run  its  course, 
the  Apostle  Peter  was  granted  the  floor.  He  told  of  how  the  Gentile,  Cornelius,  and  his  household 
had  received  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  same  way  that  the  rest  of  those  gathered  had  received  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  group  became  silent  and  considered  this  testimony.  After  a time,  Barnabas  and  Paul 
testified  “of the  signs  and  wonders  that  God  had  done  through  them  among  the  Gentiles'  (Acts  15:12b). 

79.  In  the  end,  the  Apostle  James  responded  by  reminding  them  of  Peter’s  words,  and  noted 
that  Peter’s  testimony  was  consistent  with  the  Scriptures  they  had  all  received  (Amos  9:11-12). 
James  then  rendered  his  decision  in  the  matter.  The  Gentiles  would  be  welcomed  with  a mini- 
mum of  cultural  imposition,  and  he  would  write  a letter  setting  forth  these  few  things.  The  text 
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goes  on  to  note  that  the  Apostles  and  elders  then  chose  representatives  to  carry  the  letter  to  those 
Gentiles  who  were  becoming  Christians,  and  that  the  letter  explained  how  the  decision  not  to 
impose  a further  burden  on  these  Gentiles  had  “seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us”  (Acts 
15:28a).  In  short,  the  rest  of  the  community  ratified  the  decision  through  their  participation  in 
this  letter,  although  the  decision  had  been  rendered  by  James  (Acts  15:19). 

80.  Most  Christians  today,  Reformed  and  Pentecostal  included,  understand  this  model  of  dis- 
cernment as  it  has  been  set  forth.  And  while  terms  such  as  deciding,  determining,  distinguishing, 
and  discerning  are  used  of  the  activity  that  is  described  in  this  passage,  there  is  also  another  related 
aspect  of  discernment  that  is  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Two  words  that  describe  this  aspect 
of  the  early  Christian  community’s  understanding  of  discernment  are  the  noun  diakrisis  that  is 
used  in  1 Corinthians  12,  and  the  verb  dokimazd  that  is  found  in  1 Thessalonians  5 and  1 John  4. 

81.  In  1 Corinthians,  Paul  links  discernment  to  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pointing  out 
that  it  is  the  Spirit  who  grants  the  “discerning  of  [alternately  translated:  ability  to  distinguish 
between]  spirits”  \diakriseis  pneumatdn\  (1  Corinthians  12:8-10).  In  this  passage  Paul  provides  a 
clear  link  between  the  Spirit-given  ability  to  speak  various  kinds  of  tongues  and  the  charism  of 
interpretation  (verse  10).  In  the  same  way,  there  appears  to  be  a link  between  those  who  are  given 
the  charism  of  prophecy  and  those  who  are  used  in  the  discernment  of  spirits.  This  link  is  more 
explicit  in  1 Corinthians  14:29  when  Paul  instructs  the  Corinthians  that  when  they  gather  for 
worship  they  may  “Let  two  or  three  prophets  speak,  and  let  the  others  weigh  [literally:  discern 
(diakrinetdsan)\  what  is  said.” 

82.  The  verb,  dokimazd  and  its  derivatives  is  used  in  connection  with  prophetic  speech,  as  for 
example,  in  1 Thessalonians  5:19-22.  In  this  case,  Paul  instructs  the  Thessalonian  congregation 
not  to  despise  prophesying  but  to  “test”  \dokimazete\  everything,  holding  fast  what  is  good  while 
abstaining  from  every  form  of  evil.  Similarly,  1 John  4:1 -3a  exhorts  John’s  readers  to  “test  the  spirits 
(dokimazete  tapneumata ) to  see  whether  they  are  of  God. ...”  Here  again,  the  “discernment  of  spirits” 
is  clearly  associated  with  claims  to  inspired  speech. 

83.  Another  illustration  of  how  this  gift  seems  to  have  been  used  may  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Paul  and  Silas  as  they  ministered  in  Philippi.  There  they  encountered  a young  woman,  a fortune- 
telling slave,  who  the  text  says  had  a “spirit  of  divination”  (Acts  16:16-18).  Each  day,  she  would 
follow  them  and  announce,  “These  men  are  slaves  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  proclaim  to  you  a way 
of salvation.  ’’What  she  said  was  true.  But  as  a fortune  teller,  her  knowledge  of  who  Paul  and  Silas 
were  and  what  they  did  came  through  this  spirit  of  divination  that  she  had.  As  a result,  Paul  finally 
turned  and  addressed  the  spirit  (not  the  young  woman),  “ T order  you  in  the  name  of Jesus  Christ  to 
come  out  of  her.  ’ And  it  came  out  that  very  hour?  The  link  between  the  discernment  of  spirits  to  some 
form  of  “prophetic”  or  “spirit  inspired”  speech  here  strongly  suggests  the  pairing  of  these  actions. 

Sources  of  Discomfort  between  Us 


84.  It  was  in  our  discussion  of  this  second  aspect  of  discernment  that  provided  our  greatest 
source  of  tension.  Some  members  of  the  Reformed  team  wanted  to  emphasize  the  account  in 
Acts  15  while  members  of  the  Pentecostal  team  viewed  the  passages  in  1 Corinthians  and  other 
epistles  as  equally  important.  In  the  end,  the  debate  allowed  us  to  learn  from  one  another  and  to 
appreciate  the  points  that  each  team  wanted  to  emphasize.  It  opened  up  new  avenues  of  discus- 
sion and  agreement. 

85.  Our  discussion  led  to  the  realization,  for  instance,  that  while  in  many  ways  our  cultures, 
Reformed  and  Pentecostal  are  quite  similar;  in  other  ways  they  are  very  different.  While  Pente- 
costals  speak  easily  about  the  exercise  of  gifts  or  charisms  such  as  prophecy,  tongues,  the  inter- 
pretation of  tongues,  and  the  discernment  of  spirits,  they  are  relatively  unaccustomed  of  think- 
ing of  “discernment”  primarily  in  the  decision-making  process  of  a denominational  Assembly. 
Pentecostals  agree  with  Reformed  Christians  that  the  decision-making  process  such  as  that 
outlined  in  Acts  15  is  a valid  example  of  discernment  within  the  Church.  Where  we  differed, 
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and  this  may  in  part  be  due  our  particular  emphases,  was  that  Pentecostals  are  equally  convinced 
that  there  is  a need  for  the  gift  of  “discerning  of  spirits”  in  assessing  the  voice  of  God  when  it 
is  reflected  in  claims  to  gifts  such  as  prophecy,  tongues,  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  words  of 
wisdom,  words  of  knowledge,  and  the  like. 

86.  What  we  note  even  in  these  differences  is  that  the  “discernment  of  spirits”  or  the  shorthand 
term  “discernment”  is  a process  or  activity  that  both  of  our  communities  take  seriously.  We  note 
that  both  of  us  anticipate  hearing  the  voice  of  God.  Both  of  our  communities  understand  that  what 
God  says  to  us  is  to  be  taken  seriously.  Where  we  are  prepared  to  hear  the  voice  of  God,  that  is,  the 
means  by  which  we  anticipate  that  God  may  choose  to  speak  is  not  always  shared  in  the  same  way. 

87.  Reformed  Christians  think  of  the  primary  locus  for  decision-making  being  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  discernment,  undertaken  in  light  of  the  Scriptures  and  especially  within  the  commu- 
nity of  faith.  But  many  Reformed  Christians  have  difficulty  understanding  why  Pentecostals  insist 
on  discerning  spirits,  prophesying,  or  exorcising  demons  as  a result  of  a discernment  process,  and 
they  have  many  questions  about  the  value  and  exercise  of  some  of  the  charisms  listed  in  Pauls 
charismatic  catalogues.  They  worry  about  what  they  view  as  the  subjectivity  of  Pentecostal  actions 
and  experiences  in  these  things.  The  result  was  that  we  took  extra  time  together  to  explore  Pente- 
costal understandings  of  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  discerning  of  spirits  with  the  hope  of  gaining 
greater  clarity  on  where  we  agreed  and  where  we  disagreed  on  the  subject  of  discernment. 

88.  The  claim  to  be  engaged  in  prophetic  activity  or  for  churches  to  speak  prophetically  to  one 
or  another  social  ill  is  a common  claim,  especially  among  Christians  from  churches  that  emerged 
from  the  sixteenth  century  Reformation.  This  is  not  the  case  among  Pentecostals.  Sometimes  this 
leads  to  criticism  of  Pentecostals  that  suggests  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  socially  engaged.  But 
Pentecostals  view  prophetic  speech  in  a more  traditional  way. 

89.  In  Exodus  4:14-16  we  find  the  paradigmatic  appearance  of  the  Hebrew  term  nabi\  which 
is  translated  as  prophetes  in  the  Septuagint.7  God  spoke  to  Moses  and  asked  Moses  to  carry  a mes- 
sage to  Pharaoh.  When  Moses  excused  himself,  God  commissioned  Aaron  to  do  so.  “He  [Aaron] 
indeed  shall  speak  for  you  [Moses]  to  the  people;  he  shall  serve  as  a mouth  (literally,  nabi’  or  prophetes) 
for  you,  and  you  shall  serve  as  God  for  him.”  Thus,  Moses  provided  Aaron  with  the  message  and 
Aaron  acted  as  the  message  bearer,  the  prophet.  The  prophet  or  prophetess  simply  conveys  to  his 
or  her  recipients,  the  words  that  he  or  she  has  been  given.  Thus,  Pentecostals  understand  the  gift 
of  prophecy  to  constitute  a means  even  today,  by  which  they  may  hear  the  voice  of  God. 

90.  The  Apostle  Paul  noted  that  a variety  of  gifts  or  charisms  have  been  given  to  the  Church 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  “common  good,”  among  them  the  gift  of  prophecy  (1  Corinthians 
12:8-10;  Romans  12:6-8).  Recognizing  the  need  for  order  within  the  worshipping  community  (1 
Corinthians  14:33, 40),  Paul  also  set  down  guidelines  for  its  proper  use.  Those  who  had  been  given 
such  words  were  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  present  them  to  the  community.  They  were  to  state 
them  in  an  orderly  fashion,  allowing  others  to  speak  as  well.  The  community  was  to  be  attentive 
to  these  words,  but  they  also  were  expected  to  discern  or  test  the  message  that  was  conveyed  (1 
Corinthians  14:29-32;  1 Thessalonians  5:19-22). 

91.  These  guidelines  took  into  consideration  the  person  who  prophesied,  the  process  involved  in 
the  proclamation,  and  the  proclamation  that  was  given.  Who  is  the  person  who  claims  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  God?  The  community  needed  to  know.  Is  the  person  who  prophesies  willing  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  set  down,  giving  way  to  others,  allowing  his  or  her  words  to  be  tested,  not  causing 
division  in  the  Body  of  Christ  by  claiming  either  a lack  of  self-control  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  or  using  the  “charism”  to  draw  attention  to  him/herself?  Does  that  person  proclaim  a 
“gospel”  that  is  different  from  that  taught  by  the  Aposdes?  Anyone  who  refused  to  submit  to  these 
guidelines  and  thereby  claimed  unwarranted  authority  over  the  community,  or  who  disagreed  with 
the  faith  of  the  aposdes,  was  to  be  ignored  (1  Corinthians  14:37-38;  1 John  4:1-3;  Galatians  1:9b). 


7.  The  feminine  equivalent  to  the  masculine  form  nabi  is  nabi’ ah.  It  is  applied,  for  instance,  to  Deborah  the 
prophetess  in  Judges  4:4.  The  role  and  function  is  the  same  regardless  of  gender. 
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92.  All  such  words  must  be  tested  to  see  whether  they  conform  to  Scripture.  No  prophetic 
word  is  accepted  that  contradicts  the  word  of  God  that  we  find  in  Scripture.  No  prophetic  word 
is  accepted  as  providing  a normative  revelation  for  all  Christians,  whether  by  addition  or  deletion. 
These  gifts  most  often  bring  to  remembrance  those  things  that  Jesus  taught,  in  keeping  with  Jesus' 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  role  (John  14:26)  and  applies  them  in  ways  that  are  consistent  with 
Paul’s  teaching  in  1 Corinthians  14. 

93.  Fully  consistent  with  Paul’s  understanding  of  charisms,  the  writer  of  1 Peter  4:10-11  men- 
tions charisms  in  a way  that  for  Pentecostals  suggests  that  prophetic  activity,  that  is,  conveying 
a message  from  God  to  another,  holds  both  a narrow  and  a broader  meaning.  In  this  passage,  all 
charisms  are  summed  up  under  two  rubrics.  There  are  charisms  of  speech  and  there  are  charisms 
of  service.  Such  charisms  as  “prophecy,”  the  “word  of  wisdom,”  “word  of  knowledge,”  “utterances 
in  tongues,”  the  “interpretations  of  utterances  in  tongues”  and  the  “discernment  of  spirits”  are  to 
be  handled  as  “oracles  of  God”  and  as  such  may  be  classed  under  the  broader  rubric  of  “charisms 
of  speech”  or  even  “prophetic  speech”. 

94.  Gifts  that  fall  under  this  umbrella  of  “prophetic  speech”  (including  dreams  and  visions  or 
even  an  occasional  audible  voice)  are  recognized  within  Pentecostal  churches  as  potential  sources 
for  hearing  God’s  voice,  though  they  too,  must  always  be  discerned.  They  are  never  allowed  to  com- 
pete with  Scripture.  Scripture,  as  understood  and  interpreted  within  Pentecostal  and  Reformed 
communities  alike  is  viewed  as  divinely  inspired  (1  Timothy  3:16),  as  the  word  of  God  written, 
with  a universal  ability  to  speak  to  all  generations,  peoples,  and  cultures.  It  holds  a unique  and 
normative  role  for  the  whole  Church. 

95.  Prophetic  speech  is  different.  It  may  provide  an  edifying,  encouraging,  or  consoling  word  (1 
Corinthians  14:3),  give  specific  direction  (Acts  13:2),  or  even  disclose  the  secrets  in  an  unbeliever’s 
heart  (1  Corinthians  14:24-25).  Such  words,  however,  are  limited  to  specific  times,  places,  and 
circumstances.  Agabus’ prophecy  of  a worldwide  famine  has  already  been  fulfilled  (Acts  11:28),  as 
has  his  prophecy  concerning  Paul’s  captivity  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  21:10-11).  While  the  Christian 
community  is  encouraged  to  listen  carefully  to  such  messages,  they  are  not  to  be  accepted  at  face 
value.  They  must  first  be  tested  or  discerned  in  keeping  with  the  revelation  of  Scripture  before  they 
can  be  accepted  as  having  any  value  within  the  community. 

96.  Even  with  these  guidelines  in  place  the  meaning  of  a prophetic  word  is  not  always  imme- 
diately clear.  Discernment  may  require  further  research  or  knowledge.  That  is  why  Jesus  told  His  dis- 
ciples that  the  fruit  of  a prophet’s  life  bears  watching.  Many  false  prophets  may  appear,  but  good 
fruit  does  not  come  from  a bad  tree  (Matthew  7:15-20).  Jim  Jones,  a minister  from  the  United 
States,  provides  a vivid  contemporary  example  of  one  who  made  prophetic  claims,  but  who  ulti- 
mately led  hundreds  to  their  deaths  in  Guyana.  It  is  important  for  the  congregation  to  know  who 
claims  to  speak  on  behalf  of  God,  how  his  or  her  life  is  lived  (the  test  of  fruit),  and  whether  the 
hand  of  God  can  be  seen  in  that  person’s  life. 

97.  Sometimes  discernment  requires  interpretation.  Paul’s  actions  with  respect  to  Agabus  provide  a 
case  in  point.  Agabus  gave  a prophecy  that  seemed  to  call  into  question  Paul’s  journey  to  Jerusalem 
(Acts  21:10-14).  Agabus  took  Paul’s  belt,  and  bound  him  with  it.  He  then  prophesied,  uThus  says 
the  Holy  Spirit , ‘This  is  the  way  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  will  bind  the  man  who  owns  this  belt  and  will 
hand  him  over  to  the  Gentiles’.”  The  people  heard  Agabus’ word  as  a warning  that  Paul  should  not 
go  on  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  21:  12).  Paul,  however,  informed  them  that  he  had  been  “bound  by  the 
Spirit”  to  make  this  journey  (Acts  20:22;  21:13).  While  the  people  understood  the  prophecy  as  a 
warning,  Paul  apparently  viewed  it  as  a word  to  the  people  that  he  would  not  be  returning  because 
his  work  lay  ahead  of  him  between  Jerusalem  and  Rome.  He  held  the  key  to  that  interpretation 
because  he  alone  knew  what  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  saying  to  him  before  Agabus’  message  came. 

98.  Sometimes  discernment  takes  time.  This  may  require  patience  and  faith,  especially  if  an  action 
is  called  for  based  upon  a prophetic  promise.  God  promised  Abraham  that  if  Abraham  would  fol- 
low him,  he  would  receive  great  blessing  (Genesis  12:1-3),  but  Abraham  died  in  faith,  believing  the 
word  of  God  centuries  before  the  promise  would  be  fulfilled  (Hebrews  11:8-19).  While  prophetic 
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words  may  foretell  some  reality,  it  may  be  years  before  that  reality  comes  to  pass.  In  1994,  the 
"Memphis  Miracle”,  sometimes  described  as  a prophetic  event,  brought  Pentecostals  together  who 
had  been  estranged  over  racial  issues  for  nearly  a century.  They  listened  to  the  prophetic  call  for 
confession,  forgiveness,  and  healing.  The  process  of  forgiveness  and  healing  began  at  that  meeting, 
but  its  implementation  continues  today.  Similarly,  the  Kairos  Document  played  a prophetic  role  in 
the  abandonment  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  though  it  continues  to  seek  fulfillment  to  this  day. 

99.  A prophetic  word  is  ultimately  considered  to  be  valid  when  it  is  fulfilled.  Such  was  Agabus’ 
prophecy  regarding  the  worldwide  famine  that  resulted  in  the  Jerusalem  offering  long  before  the 
prophecy  came  to  pass  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar  (Acts  11:28-30).  This  point  of  discern- 
ment is  important  to  remember  in  light  of  recent  claims  by  some  that  the  Lord  would  return  by  a 
specific  date  (Matthew  24:36;  25:13). 

100.  Finally,  while  many  Pentecostals  live  in  secular  societies  and  in  societies  that  have  become 
desacralized,  they  have  managed  to  retain  their  sense  of  the  sacred  and  as  a result,  they  are  often 
countercultural.  They  continue  to  embrace  a cosmology  involving  spirit  beings  that  is  similar  to 
that  portrayed  in  the  Bible,  and  which  may  be  found  in  many  cultures  from  Africa  to  Asia.  Pen- 
tecostals contend  that  they  do  this  precisely  because  Jesus  did  so.  While  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
cosmos  may  be  understood  in  different  ways  among  Pentecostals,  with  some  emphasizing  spiritual 
warfare,  others  deliverance  ministry,  and  still  others  the  miraculous  healing  power  of  Christ,  the 
question  of  the  discerning  of  spirits  takes  on  a form  that  appears  strange  in  societies  where  the 
boundaries  of  the  sacred  are  unclear,  or  where  the  society  has  become  secularized  such  as  it  has  in 
Europe  or  North  America. 

101.  On  the  whole,  Pentecostals  look  for  a holistic  understanding  of  life  that  speaks  to  the 
physical,  psychological,  and  spiritual  needs  of  people.  In  their  quest  for  a holistic  understanding, 
they  may  engage  in  social  ministry,  ministries  of  compassion,  prayer  for  healing,  the  identifi- 
cation of  evil  in  demonic  form,  and  even  exorcism.  They  do  not  typically  embrace  the  idea  of 
demonic  possession  as  the  first  response  to  whatever  it  is  that  ails  you,  but  they  do  not  dismiss 
it  out  of  hand.  Thus,  they  understand  the  charism  of  discerning  spirits  to  be  a tool  that  may 
play  a legitimate  role  in  making  such  identifications  and  distinguishing  them  from  physical  or 
psychological  ailments. 

102.  In  light  of  this  discussion,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  Scriptural  witness  to  discernment  is 
difficult  for  many  Christians  to  understand  today,  especially  in  secularized  and  desacralized  soci- 
eties. In  such  societies,  many  of  the  things  that  Christians  have  believed  through  the  centuries  as 
having  their  origin  in  the  spiritual  world  have  been  re-interpreted  or  simply  set  aside.  As  a result, 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  always  resonate  in  these  cultures  with  the  same 
meanings  that  the  New  Testament  writers  held.  The  language  of  the  Bible,  thus,  requires  skillful 
interpreters  in  the  contemporary  culture  so  that  all  may  hear  the  voice  of  God  and  be  blessed  by 
obeying  that  voice.  But  the  task  of  interpretation  also  requires  those  who  can  discern  that  the  mes- 
sage has  not  been  changed  even  though  the  words  that  communicate  it  have. 

Common  Affirmations:  Discerning  the  Voice  and  Will  of  God 

103.  We  agree  that  God  continues  to  speak  today  through  the  Word  and  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  means  that  God  speak  through  the  narrative  of  the  Bible,  and  God  employs  other  means  as 
well.  We  agree  that  it  is  important  for  the  Church  to  recognize  God’s  voice  wherever  it  is  spoken 
and  to  distinguish  between  the  means  by  which  God  speaks  and  the  norms  of  God’s  revelation.  In 
a fragmented  world,  and  a too  often  fragmented  Church,  there  is  a critical  need  for  shared  discern- 
ment of  the  shape  of  Christian  faith  and  life. 

104.  Other  aspects  of  this  discussion,  however,  were  more  difficult.  Our  difficulties  emerged, 
in  part,  because  our  traditions  tend  to  emphasize  only  certain  aspects,  partial  understandings  of 
discernment  and  we  found  that  in  some  important  ways  we  define  discernment  differendy.  Our 
sense  of  estrangement  over  the  issue  stems,  in  part,  from  the  fact  that  the  term  "discernment” 
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is  not  commonly  found  in  the  language  of  the  classic  Reformed  theology  and  spirituality  that 
developed  from  the  sixteenth  century  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  taught  until  recendy 
that  spiritual  gifts  ceased  with  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age.  Contemporary  Reformed  use  of 
“discernment”,  therefore,  tends  to  be  limited  to  personal  spirituality  or  to  group  process.  Pente- 
costals,  however,  understand  discernment  to  continue  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  decision  making 
processes  that  govern  Christian  gatherings,  but  also  within  the  charismatic  contexts  akin  to  those 
portrayed  within  Scripture  itself. 

105.  Both  of  our  traditions  are  conscious  of  the  extent  to  which  human  depravity  tends  to 
lead  us  to  conform  to  the  world  through  self-deception.  Hence,  the  Church  as  well  as  every 
Christian  needs  constantly  to  be  open  to  the  transforming  power  of  the  triune  God.  “Do  not  be 
conformed  to  this  world,  ” exhorted  the  apostle,  “but  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds , 
so  that  you  may  discern  what  is  the  will  of  God  - what  is  good  and  acceptable  andperfecf  (Romans 
12:2).  Consequently,  our  churches  emphasize  God’s  gracious  call  either  to  continuous  conver- 
sion or  to  a process  of  conversion  and  sanctification.  As  we  think  of  the  wider  meaning  of 
discernment,  we  agree  that  the  discerning  process  enables  members  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity to  make  practical,  moral,  ethical,  social,  and  theological  decisions  that  they  believe  are 
consistent  with  the  “will”  of  God. 

106.  We  agree  that  in  this  world,  the  Church  is  called  to  live  in  a different  way.  The  Church  is 
called  to  perceive  God’s  coming  reign,  and  be  led  by  the  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  follow 
the  risen  Christ.  The  whole  Church,  each  congregation,  and  every  believer  is  called  to  discern 
God’s  gracious  and  demanding  will  in  order  that  ecclesial,  congregational,  and  personal  dis- 
cipleship  may  be  known  and  lived.  This  is  a matter  of  Christian  obedience  and  hope  for  all  of  us. 

107.  The  primary  place  to  hear  the  voice  of  God  is  in  communities  that  are  shaped  by  Word 
and  Sacrament  through  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  personal  and  communal  search  for 
the  will  of  God  cannot  be  excluded  from  one  another.  Both  in  small  group  and  large  community, 
study  and  conversation  are  necessary  to  the  faithful  exercise  of  obedience.  We  believe  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  enables  the  individual  believer  and  the  Christian  community  together  to  make  deci- 
sions in  keeping  with  the  “will”  of  God  through  the  use  of  Scripture  as  the  life-giving,  divinely 
revealed  word  of  God.  Through  preaching  within  the  community,  daily  Bible  reading  alone  and 
together,  prayer  alone  and  together,  we  echo  mutual  concern  as  well  as  the  hope  as  we  listen  to 
Scripture  and  other  voices  that  the  community  discerns  as  conveying  the  voice  of  God,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

108.  We  are  agreed  that  the  assembled  congregation  should  be  understood  as  playing  an  indis- 
pensable role  in  discerning  and  hearing  the  voice  of  God.  It  is  only  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian 
community  that  we  are  truly  equipped  to,  “Go  into  all  the  world  and  proclaim  the  good  news  to  the 
whole  creation  (Mark  16:15b). 

How  We  Have  Been  Challenged? 

109.  While  it  is  clear  that  there  is  much  about  discernment  on  which  we  agree;  our  differences 
also  need  to  be  acknowledged  and  appreciated.  We  acknowledge  from  the  outset  that  we  are 
hardly  strangers  from  one  another.  Some  Reformed  Churches  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
have  embraced  the  charismatic  realities  to  which  Pentecostals  bear  witness.  Some  Pentecostal 
churches  are  deeply  informed  by  Reformed  theology.  But  we  do  not  always  concur  on  how  “dis- 
cernment” or  the  “discerning  of  spirits”  plays  out  within  our  respective  communities,  especially 
where  different  cosmologies  in  place,  or  where  secularization  has  occurred,  or  where  the  society 
has  been  largely  desacralized.  It  is  through  understanding  our  differences  that  we  might  have 
something  new  to  offer  to  one  another. 

110.  This  dialogue  on  the  theme  “Experience  in  Christian  Faith  and  Life”  has  fulfilled  a fun- 
damental purpose  in  ecumenical  dialogues.  We  were  summoned  out  of  the  safe  confines  of  our 
own  traditions  and  challenged  to  explore  features  of  another  tradition  that  could  enrich  us.  The 
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challenges  are  not  simply  personal,  but  should  be  taken  up  by  our  respective  faith  communities 
as  well.  Challenges  were  particularly  apparent  around  the  subject  of  discernment. 

111.  Reformed  churches  have  been  challenged  to  discern  more  clearly  the  personalized  aspects 
of  evil  in  the  world.  Churches  in  the  global  north  are  often  hesitant  to  speak  about  evil  spirits  or 
the  reality  of  Satan.  Many  Christians  restrict  social  immorality,  mental  disorders,  brutal  conflicts, 
and  physical  ills  to  natural  causes  that  are  only  and  always  to  be  addressed  through  legal  or  sci- 
entific interventions.  Unwillingness  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  that  some  disorders  may  have 
spiritual  origins  leads  to  a loss  of  confidence  in  the  redeeming  power  of  God  and  the  healing 
power  of  faith.  Reformed  churches  are  challenged  to  probe  more  deeply  the  scriptural  acknowl- 
edgement of  personal,  aggressive  evil  in  the  world. 

112.  Reformed  churches  are  challenged  to  make  room  in  their  church  life  - particularly  in 
worship  - for  authoritative  words  to  be  spoken  by  anyone  in  the  congregation.  Protestants  talk 
about  “the  priesthood  of  believers,”  and  Reformed  Protestants  have  included  in  their  polities  two 
ordered  ministries  that  most  churches  regard  as  laity  - elders  and  deacons.  Yet  authoritative  speech 
in  congregational  life  is  most  often  restricted  to  the  church’s  ministers,  or  restricted  to  authorized 
councils  and  committees.  Pentecostal  openness  to  unplanned  prophetic  words  opens  the  whole 
community  to  Spirit-inspired  utterances  from  the  whole  community. 

113.  Reformed  churches  are  challenged  to  recognize  the  presence  and  legitimacy  of  “Pente- 
costal elements”  in  Reformed  worship  and  church  life,  particularly  in  the  global  south.  Pente- 
costal influence  in  worship  is  more  than  stylistic,  and  Pentecostal  influence  in  features  of  con- 
gregational life  such  as  healing  and  fervent  personal  prayer  is  more  than  programmatic.  While 
traditional  Reformed  worship  and  patterns  of  church  life  remain  appropriate  in  many  churches, 
anticipation  of  different  movements  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  appropriate  in  many  churches. 

114.  Pentecostals  are  challenged  to  take  more  seriously  the  process  of  discernment  within  their 
personal,  congregational,  and  denominational  lives.  It  is  often  the  case  that  people  who  claim  to 
speak  for  God  but  do  not  bear  the  fruit  of  that  relationship  are  allowed  to  speak  freely  and  with 
authority.  Greater  care  needs  to  be  taken  to  assess  the  integrity  of  those  who  claim  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  God  and  to  self-proclaimed  prophets.  Greater  disciplinary  care  needs  to  be  taken  of 
those  whose  “prophetic”  claims  fail  to  pass  the  test  of  fulfillment. 

115.  Pentecostals  are  also  challenged  to  identify  more  clearly  the  ways  in  which  they  are  both 
open  to  hearing  the  voice  of  God  and  the  ways  in  which  they  distinguish  between  those  voices 
that  speak  God’s  word  to  them  and  those  that  do  not.  The  fact  that  Jesus  likened  the  movement 
of  God’s  Spirit  to  the  blowing  of  the  wind  (John  3:8)  suggests  that  the  ways  and  times  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  moves  are  not  always  predictable.  This  fact  seems  to  have  contributed  to  some  forms 
of  ecclesial  institutionalization,  even  forms  of  theology  that  establish  borders  outside  of  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  seen  to  be  at  work.  This  is  the  case  even  among  Pentecostals,  and  it  calls  for 
greater  Pentecostal  reflection  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  individual,  the  local  congrega- 
tion, the  universal  Church,  as  well  as  the  world. 

116.  In  the  end,  illustrations  drawn  from  the  daily  lives  of  these  two  Christian  families  on 
how  they  discern  the  voice  and  will  of  God  may  provide  valuable  insights  not  only  for  one 
another,  but  also  for  the  whole  Church  so  that  it  might  “grow  up  in  every  way  into  him  who  is 
the  head,  into  Christ,  from  whom  the  whole  body,  joined  and  knit  together  by  every  ligament 
with  which  it  is  equipped,  as  each  part  is  working  properly,  promotes  the  body’s  growth  in 
building  itself  up  in  love”  (Ephesians  4:15-16). 
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IV.  Experience  in  Christian  Faith  and  Life:  Community 

They  devoted  themselves  to  the  apostles'  teaching  and  to  the  fellowship,  to  the  breaking  of  bread 
and  to  prayer.  Everyone  was  filled  with  awe,  and  many  wonders  and  miraculous  signs  were 
done  by  the  apostles.  All  the  believers  were  together  and  had  everything  in  common.  Selling 
their  possessions  and  goods,  they  gave  to  anyone  as  he  had  need.  Every  day  they  continued  to 
meet  together  in  the  temple  courts.  They  broke  bread  in  their  homes  and  ate  together  with  glad 
and  sincere  hearts,  praising  God  and  enjoying  the favor  of  all  the  people.  And  the  Lord  added  to 
their  number  daily  those  who  were  being  saved. 

Acts  2:42-47 

We  declare  to  you  what  was  from  the  first,  what  we  have  heard,  what  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  what  we  have  looked  at  and  touched  with  our  hands,  concerning  the  word  of  life  - this  life 
was  revealed,  and  we  have  seen  it  and  testify  to  it,  and  declare  to  you  the  eternal  life  that  was 
with  the  Father  and  was  revealed  to  us  — we  declare  to  you  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  so  that 
you  also  may  have  koindnia  with  us;  and  truly  our  fellowship  (koindnia)  is  with  the  Father  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

1 John  1:1-3 


Introduction 

117.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  twenty-first  century,  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  Christians 
celebrated  landmark  events.  In  2006,  Pentecostals  and  others  from  around  the  world  celebrated 
the  centenary  of  the  Azusa  Street  Revival,  a crucial  event  in  global  Pentecostalism.  Viewed  as  a 
source  of  renewal  for  the  church  catholic,  the  intention  of  the  Azusa  Street  Revival  was  not  to 
divide  but  rather  to  unite  the  church  in  its  faithful  witness.  In  2009  Reformed  and  others  observed 
the  500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Calvin.  Like  Luther  before  him,  Calvins  passionate 
commitment  for  reform  of  the  church  was  coupled  with  commitment  to  the  church’s  unity.  And 
yet,  division  of  the  church  multiplied  so  that  Calvin  became  the  forebear  of  a distinct  ecclesial 
tradition.  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  Christians  continue  to  couple  renewal  of  the  church’s  faith 
and  life  with  a desire  for  the  visible  unity  of  Christ’s  church  congregationally,  denominationally, 
and  trans-denominationally. 

118.  Scripture  shows  us  a particularly  fruitful  way  of  understanding  life  in  community  that 
opens  the  church  to  reform,  renewal,  and  life  together.  The  New  Testament  Greek  word  koindnia 
is  a subtle  and  suggestive  term  that  is  usually  translated  by  a number  of  words  such  as  communion, 
fellowship,  participation,  partnership,  sharing,  contribution,  and  taking  part.  The  variety  of  transla- 
tions suggests  the  richness  of  the  term  - no  one  word  can  capture  the  range  of  meanings  - yet 
readers  of  the  New  Testament  in  translation  maybe  unaware  that  one  Greek  term  underlies  seem- 
ingly disparate  terminology. 

Biblical  and  Theological  Insights  into  Community 

119.  Holy  Scripture  testifies  to  the  experience  of  a body  of  believers  called  to  follow  the  cruci- 
fied and  risen  Jesus,  learning  from  him  and  testifying  to  his  saving  lordship.  The  risen  Christ 
charged  this  community  to  go  into  the  whole  world,  proclaiming  the  gospel,  making  disciples, 
and  teaching  the  way  of  the  Lord.  From  the  first,  new  disciples  devoted  themselves  to  the  apostles' 
teaching  and fellowship  [koindnia],  to  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  to  the  prayers  (Acts  2:42).  The  faith 
and  life  of  believers  was  shaped  around  mutual  abiding  - abiding  in  Christ,  and  through  Christ, 
abiding  in  one  another  (John  15:1-11).  Their  abiding  in  Christ  opened  up  their  relationship 
with  the  Father  (“As  you,  Father ; are  in  me  and  I am  in  you,  may  they  also  be  in  us ” — John  17:21a) 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  (“When  the  Advocate  comes,  whom  I will  send  to  you  from  the  Father,  the  Spirit 
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of  truth  who  comes  from  the  Father ,”....  John  15:26a).  This  koindnia  of  the  community  is  com- 
munion, the  fullness  of  God  - Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  - and  thus,  communion  in  the  unity 
of  the  gospel.  As  Paul  wrote  to  the  community  in  Corinth,  so  he  writes  to  us,  “ If  then  there  is 
any  encouragement  in  Christ , any  consolation  from  love , any  sharing  { koindnia ) in  the  Spirit , any 
compassion  and  sympathy \ make  my  joy  complete:  be  of  the  same  mind, ',  having  the  same  love , being  in 
full  accord  and  of  one  mind ’ (Philippians  2:1-2). 

120.  Oneness  in  “the  grace  of the  Lord Jesus  Christ , the  love  of  God, , and  the  communion  [koindnia] 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ” (2  Corinthians  13:13)  is  central  to  the  many  New  Testament  texts  relating 
to  the  experiences  and  practices  of  koindnia  in  the  New  Testament.  These  biblical  texts  open 
us  to  the  blessings  of  communion  in  spiritual,  social,  and  even  material  levels.  They  suggest 
rich  personal  encounters  of  mutual  support  and  strengthening.  They  bear  witness  to  solidarity 
through  suffering  and  need.  Throughout,  koindnia  is  the  gift  of  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  koindnia  is  also  the  task  of  the  community.  Paul  wrote  to  Phi- 
lemon words  that  are  now  addressed  to  us:  “When  I remember  you  in  my  prayers,  I always  thank 
my  God  because  I hear  of  your  love  for  all  the  saints  and  your faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus.  I pray  that 
the  “sharing  {koindnia)”  of  your faith  may  become  effective  when  you  perceive  all  the  good  that  we  may 
do  for  Christ ” (Philemon  4-6).  Our  call  to  communion  with  Christ,  in  Christ,  is  a call  to  costly 
discipleship,  for  we  are  to  “know  Christ  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the  sharing  {koindnia) 
of  his  sufferings  by  becoming  like  him  in  his  death ” (Philippians  3:10). 

121.  We  affirm  that  the  rich  and  varied  uses  of  koindnia  are  appropriate  ways  to  describe  what 
is  fundamental  to  the  life  of  the  local  church  - the  deep,  intimate,  abiding  relationship  with  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  our  deep,  intimate  abiding  relationships  with  one  another. 
However,  it  would  be  a misreading  to  suppose  that  koindnia  indicates  fixed  communal  forms. 
Various  communities  of  faith  in  diverse  times  and  places  shape  their  life  together  in  reliance  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  guides  the  Church  into  all  truth  (John  16:12-13).  Yet  forms  should  reflect 
the  deep  structures  of  koindnia  grounded  in  the  one  God  - Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Living 
out  the  fullness  of  koindnia  presents  churches  with  joys  and  challenges,  touching  on  the  whole  of 
the  community’s  life,  spiritual,  social,  and  material.  Embodied  koindnia  overcomes  tendencies  to 
disregard  or  demean  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ.  The  “communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  in  charis- 
matic gifts  and  offices  within  the  whole  fellowship  of  the  church  corrects  excessive  individualism. 
Koindnia  in  the  truth  and  in  truthful  living  makes  replaces  moral  ambiguity  with  disciplines  of 
love.  Understanding  the  Church  as  a koindnia  in  faith,  hope,  and  love  gives  new  urgency  to  healing 
the  wounds  of  congregational,  denominational,  and  Church  division. 

122.  Koindnia  is  God’s  gift,  but  our  embodiment  of  koindnia  is  not  a given.  The  faithful  life 
of  the  community  is  dependent  on  the  creative  and  sustaining  power  of  the  triune  God,  yet  our 
human  experiences,  no  matter  how  rich  and  profound,  bring  within  them  the  limitations  and  fra- 
gilities of  the  human  situation.  We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  reality  of  discord  and  division 
in  congregations,  denominations,  and  the  worldwide  Church.  Christian  koindnia  in  Word  and 
Sacrament,  in  the  Spirit’s  gifts  and  callings,  can  become  marks  of  separation.  There  is  one  body  and 
one  Spirit , just  as  you  were  called  to  the  one  hope  of  your  calling,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  us  all  who  is  above  all  and  through  all  and  in  all  (Ephesians  4:4-6),  yet  we  must 
be  summoned  again  and  again  to  lead  lives  worthy  of  our  calling  and  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  (Ephesians  4:2-3).  We  know  the  promise  of  koindnia , but  we  do  not 
yet  possess  its  fullness. 

Communion  and  the  Worshiping  Community 

123.  When  Christians  gather  in  community  around  Word  and  Sacrament/Ordinance  to  wor- 
ship God  and  be  nurtured  in  faith,  they  answer  their  calling  to  be  the  body  of  Christ.  They 
acknowledge  the  grace  of  God  that  brings  them  together  and  sends  them  out  in  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  witnesses  to  the  world.  As  we  explored  the  biblical  witness  to  koindnia 
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we  soon  found  that  although  while  we  come  from  different  ecclesial  traditions  and  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  our  talk  about  this  important  theological  concept  was  deepened  by  our 
experience  of  the  reality  of  communion  among  us. 

124.  We  are  aware  that  communion  continues  to  be  a central  element  in  current  ecclesiologi- 
cal  and  ecumenical  discussion.  We  believe  that  our  dialogue  contributes  to  this  discussion  by 
focusing  on  koindnia  in  the  congregation  and  among  congregations.  The  congregation  is  the 
basic  form  of  the  Church  (Matthew  18:20),  although  the  congregation  is  not  in  itself  a sufficient 
form  of  the  church. 

125.  Throughout  the  centuries,  Christians  have  assembled  to  worship  God,  saying  and  doing 
the  things  that  identify  them  as  the  people  of  God,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  worshiping  community,  God’s  gift  of  koindnia  is  expressed  in  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  celebration  of  Sacraments/Ordinances,  in  proclamation  and  testimony,  in  praise  and 
lament,  in  thanksgiving  and  intercession,  in  offering  and  healing,  in  reconciliation  and  service. 
This  koindnia  is  not  the  community’s  creation,  but  rather  the  gift  of  God  - Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  As  God  draws  people  into  communion  with  Himself,  and  thereby  into  communion  with 
one  another,  communion  is  widened  as  congregations  are  drawn  into  communion  with  other  wor- 
shiping communities  locally,  regionally,  and  globally. 

126.  Within  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  congregations,  communion  becomes  deeper  as  Chris- 
tians share  their  lives  in  Christ  together.  Congregations  at  their  best  allow  people  to  be  known 
personally.  Many  congregations  function  as  extended  families  in  Christ  as  relationships  are  trans- 
formed and  expanded.  People  in  the  gathered  community  pray  for  and  with  each  other,  bear  one 
another’s  burdens,  grieve  and  celebrate  together,  hold  one  another  accountable,  and  challenge 
each  other  as  they  respond  to  God’s  grace.  Congregations  extend  personal  care  to  those  who  are 
vulnerable  and  in  need.  Communities  of  faith  may  experience  powerful  movements  of  the  Spirit 
in  healings  of  body  and  spirit.  Communion  is  far  more  than  mere  togetherness  and  exceeds  the 
human  capacity  for  communal  ties.  Koindnia  is  constituted  and  empowered  by  the  grace  of  Christ, 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

127.  Koindnia  is  embodied  in  the  community’s  worship.  Communion  is  visible  in  the  flowing 
waters  of  baptism,  the  sharing  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  the  rhythms  of  prayer 
and  praise.  Communion  is  tangible  in  joys  and  concerns,  mutual  affirmation  and  admonition, 
communal  ministry  and  mission.  In  a wide  variety  of  worship  styles  shared  across  ecclesial  tradi- 
tions, communion  is  seen  and  touched  and  heard  and  tasted.  The  koindnia  of  brothers  and  sisters 
in  worship  continues  as  God  sends  people  into  homes,  workplaces,  and  schools  to  five  within  his 
mission  of  witness  and  service.  Communion  is  strengthened  day  to  day  as  people  of  the  congre- 
gation pray,  study,  and  share  meals.  Embodied  communion,  grounded  in  worship,  is  built  up  in 
continuing  service  to  God,  to  one  another,  and  to  the  world. 

128.  Although  communion  is  first  experienced  and  expressed  in  the  worship  and  ministry 
of  local  congregations,  it  cannot  remain  there.  Communion  presses  beyond  the  congregation  to 
embrace  other  congregations.  Communion  among  congregations  is  lived  out  in  denominational 
relationships,  associations  for  cooperative  mission,  inter-denominational  fellowship,  and  ecumeni- 
cal engagements.  All  of  these  interactions  are  movements  toward  the  visible  unity  of  Christ’s 
church.  The  formation  of  denominations,  the  reunion  of  separated  churches,  the  establishments 
of  Para-church  organizations  for  witness  and  service,  and  various  ecumenical  movements  are  each 
aspects  of  a continuous  effort  to  fulfill  God’s  will  for  the  life  and  witness  of  the  church.  Our  Lord 
prays  that  we  “may  all  be  one.  ..so  that  the  world  may  believe ’ that  the  Father  has  sent  the  Son  (John 
17:20-23).  The  unity  of  the  whole  community  of  faith  is  not  sought  for  institutional  or  pragmatic 
reasons,  but  as  a witness  to  the  fractured  world  of  koindnia  with  the  one  God  - Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  - and  with  neighbors  near  and  far. 

129.  Visible  expressions  of  Christian  communion  are  numerous,  and  commitment  to  the  full 
koindnia  of  the  Church  varies  among  the  various  Christian  families.  While  we  must  acknowl- 
edge the  endurance  of  historic  breaches  and  fault-fines  within  the  Church,  every  manifestation  of 
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koinonia  comes  from  God  and  displays  to  the  world  the  ways  of  Christians  love  both  within  and 
beyond  the  community.  The  life  of  communion  generates  new  relationships  marked  by  solidarity, 
mutuality,  and  shared  life  with  the  triune  God. 

130.  As  we  have  reflected  on  koinonia  as  a constitutive  reality  of  Christian  community,  we  have 
acknowledged  that  its  rich  biblical  and  theological  substance  has  not  been  fully  matched  by  the 
actual  lives  of  our  churches.  Yet  we  have  much  to  share  that  can  enrich  the  character  of  commu- 
nion within  and  beyond  the  congregation.  We  can  explore  the  depth  of  Gods  covenant  of  grace, 
from  Abraham  through  Sinai  to  the  new  covenant  sealed  in  Christs  blood  that  establishes  new 
relationships  among  Gods  covenant  people.  We  can  explore  the  riches  of  the  Spirit’s  gifts,  poured 
out  at  Pentecost  and  poured  out  today  that  build  up  the  one  body  of  Christ.  We  can  explore  the 
Nicene  Creed’s  marks  of  the  church  - unity,  holiness,  catholicity,  and  apostolicity  - in  congrega- 
tions, denominations,  and  the  Church  universal.  We  can  explore  the  reality  of  the  Church  as  the 
people  of  God,  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  we  probe  these  elements 
of  our  common  heritage,  we  will  be  drawn  into  realities  of  koinonia  that  we  have  not  yet  imagined. 

Nurturing  Communion 

131.  Communion  is  God’s  gift,  freely  given,  manifesting  the  new  relationship  between  believers 
and  God,  and  among  believers.  Koinonia  is  nothing  less  than  a new  way  of  being,  marked  by  love 
for  God  and  for  one  another.  A scribe  asks  Jesus,  “ Which  commandment  is  the  first  of  alL"  Jesus 
answers,  “The first  is , ‘Hear,  O Israel:  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one;  and  you  shall  love  the  Lord  your 
God  with  all  your  heart,  and  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your  mind,  and  with  all  your  strength.'  The  second 
is  this,  ‘ You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.'  There  is  no  other  commandment  greater  than  these  (Mk 
12:28-31).  This  teaching  establishes  a life  together  that  draws  others  toward  God  and  toward  new 
life  in  community.  As  the  light  of  koinonia  shines  in  the  world,  others  see  it,  give  glory  to  God,  and 
witness  the  possibilities  of  new  life  in  God’s  community,  (Matthew  5:14-16). 

132.  God’s  gift  of  communion,  freely  given,  is  intended  to  be  freely  received.  The  “apostolic 
benediction”  at  the  conclusion  of  2 Corinthians  voices  both  a fact  and  a hope:  “the  communion 
koinonia  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  alt ’ (2  Corinthians  13:13).  May  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  is  with  us  (singular),  be  with  us  (plural).  God’s  gift  of  communion  calls  forth  active 
personal  and  communal  participation  by  its  recipients.  Koinonia  must  be  both  embraced  and  nur- 
tured. Scripture  repeatedly  calls  members  of  the  Christian  community  to  live  a life  worthy  of  their 
calling,  and  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  (see  Ephesians  4:1-3),  and  to 
live  lives  that  are  worthy  of  the  gospel  (see  Philippians  1:27-2:11). 

133.  Our  churches  encourage  spiritual  disciplines  that  nurture  the  community’s  life,  for  we 

realize  that  communion  may  be  impaired  or  broken  by  a lack  of  attention  to  the  ongoing  work  of 
“building  up  the  body  of  Christ,  until  all  of  us  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  to  maturity,  to  the  measure  of  the full  stature  of  Christ ” (Ephesians  4:12b-13).  Koinonia  in 
congregations  and  among  congregations,  in  denominations  and  among  denominations,  in  eccle- 
sial  traditions  and  among  ecclesial  traditions,  must  be  received,  maintained,  and  strengthened  so 
that  all  will  know  that”  if  anyone  is  in  Christ  there  is  a new  creation ” (2  Corinthians  5:17a). 

134.  Shared  community  standards  are  central  to  koinonia.  The  church  needs  norms  of  faith 
and  faithfulness  that  identify  the  community  as  Christ’s  women  and  men.  Scripture  is  the 
God-given  norm  that  governs  all  other  community  standards.  It  bears  authority  in  the  lives 
of  individual  believers,  the  gathered  community,  denominational  structures,  and  the  church 
catholic.  Scriptural  norms  are  accompanied  by  creeds  and  confessions  that  summarize  the  bibli- 
cal witness  and  by  church  polities  that  embed  scriptural  patterns  of  faith  and  life  in  particular 
contexts.  Scripture,  confessions,  and  patterns  of  ecclesial  governance  set  both  aims  and  bound- 
aries of  community  life.  Together,  they  call  us  to  put  aside  works  of  the  flesh  and  to  nurture  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Galatians  5:16-26),  to  put  to  death  earthly  things  and  clothe  ourselves  with 
righteousness  (Colossians  3:  5-17). 
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135.  The  Church  experiences  continual  challenges  to  truth  and  truthful  living.  Disturbances 
and  disruptions  within  the  community  of  faith  are  ever  present.  Social  and  cultural  realities  of  race, 
ethnicity,  gender,  nationalism,  sexuality,  money,  and  power  can  threaten  the  Church  from  without. 
Ecclesial  realities  of,  immorality  and  sin,  biblical  illiteracy,  theological  confusion,  mistakes  and 
errors,  heresies  and  apostasy  all  threaten  the  church  from  within.  The  community  is  called  to  be 
in  but  not  of  the  world,  and  so  the  genuine  koinonia  of  Christian  communion  requires  constant 
discernment  of  the  ways  in  which  the  community  is  faithful  or  unfaithful  to  the  gospel. 

136.  There  are  degrees  of  communion  within  and  among  Christian  communities.  Regional 
judicatories  (dioceses,  districts,  conferences,  presbyteries,  etc.)  do  not  always  enable  relationships 
among  congregations,  denominations  are  all  too  often  arenas  of  conflict  that  lead  to  splits,  and 
church  families  are  often  content  to  live  in  isolation  from  other  church  families.  Nurturing  the 
divine  gift  of  communion  among  the  people  of  God  is  essential  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

Communion  as  Witness  to  the  World 

137.  Koinonia  expresses  the  relationship  of  the  body  of  Christ  to  its  Head,  as  well  as  fellowship 
within  the  believing  community.  Christian  communion  must  also  bear  witness  in  the  world  to 
the  reality  of  human  communion  with  God  and  the  reality  of  human  communion  within  a new 
community  of  peace  and  joy. 

138.  The  koinonia  of  the  community  witnesses  to  the  world  that  the  Church  is  God’s  creation, 
that  it  lives  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is  sustained  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Church  is  not  its  own;  it  is  centered  in  God’s  new  Way,  it  is  sent  into  the  world  by  Christ,  and 
its  life  is  shaped  by  the  Spirit.  The  koinonia  of  the  community  witnesses  to  the  world  that  new  life 
in  Christ  is  a reality  that  overcomes  the  world’s  discord  and  division.  Yet  the  community’s  failures 
to  embody  koinonia  are  also  a witness  — a negative  witness  — to  the  world.  When  the  world  sees 
little  more  than  its  own  reflection  in  the  Church,  God  is  dishonored  and  the  gospel  is  obscured. 
Unity  in  the  Christian  community  proclaims  God’s  grace,  love,  and  communion;  fragmentation 
in  the  Christian  community  simply  echoes  the  world’s  tired  message  of  indifferent  division.  Our 
Lord  prays  now  for  the  unity  of  his  people  so  that  “ the  world  may  know  that  you  have  sent  me  and 
have  loved  them  even  as  you  have  loved  me  (John  17:23b). 

139.  The  fullness  of  communion  is  not  visible  in  self-satisfied,  self-sustained,  independent  con- 
gregations and  denominations.  God  calls  solitary  communities  to  discover  the  joy  of  shared  faith 
in  the  shared  space  of  communion  among  many  communions.  Although  unique  creativity  is  found 
in  the  particular  histories  and  cultures  of  particular  communities,  these  are  meant  to  be  shared  so 
that  all  communities  are  enriched:  “Now  there  are  varieties  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit;  and  there  are 
varieties  of  services,  but  the  same  Lord;  and  there  are  varieties  of  activities,  but  it  is  the  same  God  who 
activates  all  of  them  in  everyone.  To  each  is  given  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit for  the  common  good ’ (1 
Corinthians  12:4-7).  Within  this  Spirit-graced  reality,  communities  offer  mutual  affirmation  and 
mutual  admonition  so  that  fidelity  to  God’s  purpose  may  be  sustained.  Koinonia  does  not  imply 
uniformity,  but  expresses  the  harmony  of  genuine  unity. 

140.  One  expression  of  koinonia  in  the  New  Testament  is  suggestive  for  the  life  of  Christian 
communities.  Paul  encouraged  the  small  churches  that  he  had  established  to  provide  aid  to  the 
community  in  Jerusalem.  “For,  as  I can  testify ” Paul  wrote  to  the  community  in  Corinth,  “[the 
churches  in  Macedonia]  voluntarily  gave  according  to  their  means,  and  even  beyond  their  means,  beg- 
ging us  earnestly  for  the  privilege  of  “sharing,  [koinonia)”  in  this  ministry  to  the  saints  - and  this,  not 
merely  as  we  expected;  they  gave  themselves first  to  the  Lord  and,  by  the  will  of  God,  to  us”  (2  Corinthians 
8:3-5).  Communion  among  congregations  goes  far  beyond  thinking  well  of  each  other,  or  estab- 
lishing diplomatic  relationships,  or  even  joining  together  in  conciliar  relationships.  Deep  patterns 
of  mutual  responsibility  and  accountability  find  material  expression  in  the  generous  sharing  of 
resources.  Distributing  money  was  the  issue  at  hand  in  the  early  church,  and  may  be  a mark  of 
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communions  actuality,  but  communion  in  material  resources  is  only  one  tangible  verification  of 
genuine  koinonia  in  the  communities’  full  resources  of  energy,  intelligence,  imagination,  and  love. 

141.  The  communion  of  God’s  people  is  expected  to  have  an  unconditional  serving  and  heal- 
ing radiance  in  the  world  near  and  far,  that  conveys  to  all  who  witness  it,  the  good  news  of  for- 
giveness and  reconciliation  in  Christ.  The  light  that  is  to  shine  through  communion  flows  from 
communion  of  the  Church  with  God,  and  communion  among  believers,  and  communion  among 
communities  of  believers. 

142.  “I  give  thanks  to  my  God  always  for  you  because  of  the  grace  of  God  that  has  been  given  you  in 
Christ  Jesus,  for  in  every  way  you  have  been  enriched  in  him , in  speech  and  knowledge  of every  kind -just 
as  the  testimony  of  Christ  has  been  strengthened  among  you  - so  that  you  are  not  lacking  in  any  spiritual 
gift  as  you  wait for  the  revealing  of  the  Lord Jesus  Christ.  God  is faithful;  by  him  you  were  called  into  the 
fellowship  {koinonia)  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lorcf  {1  Corinthians  1:4-9). 

V.  Experience  in  Christian  Faith  and  Life:  Justice 

Let  justice  roll  down  like  waters,  and  righteousness  like  an  ever-flowing  stream. 

Amos  5:24 

Introduction 

143.  The  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  God’s  reign,  is  the  Way  of  justice  in  the  world.  “Justice”  strives 
for  the  creation  of  a commonwealth  in  which  harmonious  relationships  abound.  For  Pentecostal 
and  Reformed  churches,  the  journey  toward  justice  comes  in  response  to  God’s  righteousness, 
God’s  call  for  and  work  of  justice. 

144.  Many  Pentecostals  are  tempted  to  spiritualize  the  subject  of  justice  and  dismiss  justice  as 
politicized,  and  hence,  as  a polarized  term.  Pentecostal  preaching  about  the  kingdom,  the  poor, 
and  deliverance  from  oppression  is  often  communicated  with  a limited  biblical  and  inadequate 
theological  understanding  of  justice  that  hinders  many  Pentecostal  churches  from  addressing  vari- 
ous structures  of  injustices  or  envisioning  a just  society. 

145.  Many  Reformed  believers  are  tempted  to  eclipse  the  theological  grounds  for  the 
Church’s  commitment  by  moralizing  it.  It  is  too  often  reduced  to  the  assertion  of  rights  and  the 
adjudication  of  competing  claims.  In  recent  decades,  a theological  basis  for  the  term  “justice”  has 
often  been  lacking  in  the  Reformed  world. 

146.  In  our  dialogue  we  found  the  greatest  commonality  about  justice  as  a subject  when 
we  focused  on  a concrete  situation  that  dealt  with  the  topic,  rather  than  discussing  the  subject 
abstractly.  Our  churches  have  sought  to  be  faithful  to  this  call  and  have  responded  in  different 
ways  in  various  places  around  the  world,  searching  for  effective  ways  to  pursue  a common- 
wealth of  peace. 

147.  Hence,  Pentecostal  and  Reformed  Christians  experience  God’s  call  to  justice  as  a 
gift  because  it  helps  them  to  be  just,  whereas  they  could  not  achieve  justice  on  their  own.  As 
Christian  individuals  and  communities,  we  want  others  to  act  justly  towards  us  but  are  aware 
how  rarely  this  happens.  At  the  same  time,  other  people  and  churches  expect  us  to  act  justly 
towards  them,  but  we  seldom  achieve  more  than  partial  justice.  We  long  for  God’s  righteous- 
ness and  recall  that  it  is  first  and  foremost  a gift  of  God’s  grace  and  through  this  grace  God 
helps  us  to  establish  justice. 
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Biblical  Foundation 

148.  Scripture  presents  the  world  in  a new  light.  God’s  reign,  God’s  new  Way,  is  portrayed  in 
astonishing  visions  of  life.  Relationships  in  the  world  are  transformed. 

The  wolf shall  live  with  the  lamb , 
the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid, 
the  calf  and  the  lion  and  the fatling  together, 
and  a little  child  shall  lead  them. 

The  cow  and  the  bear  shall  graze, 
their  young  shall  lie  down  together; 
and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox. 

The  nursing  child  shall  play  over  the  hole  of  the  asp, 
and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  its  hand  on  the  adders  den. 

They  will  not  hurt  or  destroy 
on  all  my  holy  mountain; 

for  the  earth  will  be full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

Isaiah  11:6-9 

God’s  righteousness  leads  toward  a peaceable  kingdom,  composing  harmonies  within  creation 
so  that  life  can  flourish.  All  relationships  are  re-ordered  by  God’s  loving  embrace.  More  than  a 
hope  toward  which  we  press,  God’s  peaceable  kingdom  it  is  already  “upon  us. ’’Jesus  read  from  the 
prophet  Isaiah, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me 
because  he  has  anointed  me 
to  bring  good  news  to  the  poor. 

He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives 
and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  let  the  oppressed  go  free, 
to  proclaim  the  year  of  the  Lord's favor. 

Luke  4:16-198 

149.  When  Jesus  finished  the  reading  of  this  text,  he  proclaimed,  “ Today  this  scripture  has  been  fulfilled 
in  your  hearing  (Luke  4:21)  Again,  when  asked  whether  Jesus  was  the  bringer  of  the  kingdom,  Jesus 
told  them  to  “Go  and  tell  John  what  they  had  seen  and  heard:  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame 
walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  the  poor  have  good  news  brought  to  them ’ 
(Luke  7:22).  The  advent  of  Jesus  is  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  The  ‘way  things  are’ is  supplanted  by 
God’s  new  Way:  God’s  righteousness,  God’s  rule,  takes  hold  in  the  midst  of  an  unjust  world. 

150.  God  graces  the  world  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  which  the  alienation  of 
Babel  is  overcome.  Peoples  once  separated  by  nationality  and  confused  by  the  inability  to  com- 
prehend different  languages  hear  the  good  news  together.  In  the  Spirit,  social  divisions  between 
young  and  old,  slave  and  free,  men  and  women,  are  overwhelmed  by  the  Spirit,  who  is  poured  out 
on  all  (cf.  Acts  2:1-21).  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  created  a new  life  and  community  as  believ- 
ers devoted  themselves  to  the  apostles’  teaching  and  to  communion,  breaking  bread  and  praying 
together,  holding  all  things  in  common.  The  visible  shape  of  this  new  Way  in  the  world  was  met 
with  favor  by  those  who  saw  what  occurred  (cf.  Acts  2:42-47). 

151.  The  advent  of  God’s  kingdom  opens  a new  Way  for  those  who  have  been  reconciled 
in  Christ.  All  people  are  called  to  repent,  and  to  trust  God’s  “new  thing”  that  has  been  created 
through  Christ  Jesus  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  “All  this  is  from  God,  who  reconciled  us  to 
himself  through  Christ,  and  has  given  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation;  that  is,  in  Christ  God  was 


8.  The  text  that  Jesus  read,  which  is  quoted  in  Luke  4:16-18,  was  Isaiah  61:1-2. 
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reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not  counting  their  trespasses  against  them , and  entrusting  the  message 
of  reconciliation  to  us ’ (2  Corinthians  5:18-19). 

152.  Both  Scripture  and  Christian  tradition  have  much  to  say  about  justice,  and  the  Church’s 
responsibility  to  do  justice  and  to  seek  justice  is  clear.  Scripture  and  Christian  tradition,  however, 
do  not  equate  God’s  justice  with  fairness,  nor  do  they  assume  that  justice  is  established  through 
the  adjudication  of  competing  claims  to  certain  rights.  Justice/righteousness  (Hebrew  tsedeq  / 
Greek  dikaiosune)  has  much  more  to  do  with  relationships  than  it  does  with  rights,  covenants  than 
with  laws,  peace  than  with  verdicts,  communion  than  with  competition. 

153.  The  concept  of  “justice”  is  not  a simple,  self-evident  concept.  Alasdair  MacIntyre’s  inquiry 
draws  attention  to  “the  intimidating  range  of  questions  about  what  justice  requires  and  permits, 
to  which  alternative  and  incompatible  answers  are  offered  by  contending  individuals  and  groups 
within  contemporary  societies.”  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  “underlying  this  wide  diversity  of 
judgments  upon  particular  types  of  issues  are  a set  of  conflicting  conceptions  of  justice,  concep- 
tions that  are  strikingly  at  odds  with  one  another  in  a number  of  ways.”9  The  Church’s  acceptance 
of  popular  assumptions  about  justice  blocks  its  capacity  to  discern  distinctive  Christian  contours 
of  justice  and  to  live  them  out  in  faithfulness  to  God,  and  in  witness  to  the  world  around  it. 

154.  In  the  end,  real  or  genuine  justice  is  God’s  justice.  More  than  the  product  of  human  effort 
or  the  result  of  human  ingenuity,  God’s  justice  is  given  in  Christ  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Yet,  by  God’s  grace  we  are  joined  to  Christ  and  to  one  another  as  the  body  of  Christ,  gifted  by 
the  Spirit  to  conform  no  longer  to  the  pattern  of  this  present  world,  but  to  be  transformed  by  the 
renewal  of  our  minds  so  that  we  may  discern  God’s  “will”  (cf.  Romans  12:2).  In  this  way,  we  are  set 
free  in  righteousness  to  reach  or  strive  toward  God’s  world-to-come. 

155.  Paul’s  familiar  words  set  forth  God’s  gift  of  justice  and  our  calling  to  participate  in  the 
divine  mission.  Because  this  new  Way  in  the  world  is  God’s  Way,  brought  by  Christ  and  directed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  called  to  participate  in  His  ministry  of  reconciliation,  breaking  down 
the  dividing  walls  of  hostility  (Ephesians  2:14-22).  This  ministry  often  involves  ensuring  food  for 
the  hungry,  drink  for  the  thirsty,  shelter  for  the  homeless,  clothing  for  the  poor,  care  for  the  sick, 
and  liberation  for  captives  of  various  kinds  (Matthew  25:34-40).  We  are  called  to  love  neighbor 
and  enemy  alike  (Matthew  5:44-45a). 

156.  God’s  new  Way  has  come  and  we  are  called  to  turn  our  lives  around  and  trust  that  we  can 
live  as  people  whose  justification  and  sanctification  rest  in  Christ’s  mercy  and  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
power.  As  Christ’s  people,  the  unrighteous  are  both  made  righteous  and  enabled  to  live  righ- 
teously; the  unjust  are  both  justified  and  empowered  to  act  jusdy.  Yet  the  gospel’s  proclamation  is 
never  fully  realized  in  our  individual  lives  or  in  our  life  together.  So  we  yearn  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  world  and  the  advent  of  the  realm  of  God’s  rule  as  we  pray  to  our  Father,  “Your  kingdom  come , 
your  will  be  done  on  earth. . . It  is  in  our  prayer  that  we  receive  again  the  good  news  of  God’s  reign, 
ache  again  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  and  pray  again  for  the  faithfulness  to  do  God’s  will. 

157.  “And  what  does  the  Lord  require  of  you  but  to  do  justice , and  to  love  kindness , and  to  walk  hum- 
bly with  your  God?”  (Micah  6:8).  The  justice,  for  which  we  strive,  is  the  God-given  reality  of  God’s 
peace  or  wholeness  ( shalom ),  not  our  limited  views  of  right  relationships  and  our  dominion.  And 
yet  our  striving  is  marked  by  the  responsibility  to  work  in  practical  action  for  human  justice  and  a 
commonwealth  that  advances  God’s  shalom. 

158.  “We  know  that  the  whole  creation  has  been  groaning  in  labor  pains  until  now ” (Romans  8:22). 
Our  hope  for  the  fullness  of  the  God’s  realm,  the  wholeness  of  God’s  righteousness,  the  vitality 
of  God’s  economy  of  abundance  is  expressed  in  the  Church’s  worship  and  in  our  prayers,  “Thy 
kingdom  come”  and  “Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus.” 

159.  The  foundational  preaching  of  Jesus  remains  central  to  the  message  and  mission  of  the 
Christian  community  today.  “Jesus  came  to  Galilee,  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  God,  and  saying,  “The 


9.  Alisdair  MacIntyre,  Whose  Justice?  Which  Rationality ? (Notre  Dame,  IN:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press, 
1988),  1. 
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time  is  fulfilled.,  and  the  kingdom  ofGodhascome  near;  repent  and  believe  in  the  good  news'  (Mark  1:14b- 
15)  Together  we  rejoice  that  the  time  is  now  full,  that  God’s  reign  has  commenced  among  us,  and 
that  we  can  repent  and  have  faith  in  this  good  news.  We  thank  God  that  the  time  is  now,  that  God’s 
new  Way  in  the  world  has  begun,  and  that  we  are  called  to  turn  around  and  trust  this  new  path. 

Theological  Insights 

160.  Justice,  justification,  and  sanctification  are  intertwined.  Justification  sets  us  free  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  death.  Sanctification  enables  us  to  be  conformed  to  Christ  and  participate 
more  fully  in  God’s  call  to  righteousness.  Justification  and  sanctification  shape  us  in  a just  way 
of  being.  God  releases  human  beings  from  their  self-centeredness,  setting  us  free  to  do  good  to 
others.  Because  of  God’s  liberating  presence  in  history  and  the  human  incapability  to  engineer 
history,  the  justice  in  which  we  share  comes  from  God  and  serves  the  kingdom  of  God. 

161.  The  christological  grounds  for  justice  are  located  in  the  connection  between  the  justifica- 
tion of  sinners,  the  sanctification  of  believers,  and  their  resulting  just  actions.  God  as  the  source, 
inspiration,  and  measure  of  justice  brings  it  to  all  “by  reconciling  the  world”  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Justice  comes  from  God  who  has  initiated  the  world’s  reconciliation  back  to  God;  God  has  recon- 
ciled the  world  to  God  through  Christ.  God  has  welcomed  us  into  the  ministry  of  reconciliation 
and  has  “given  us  the  message  of  reconciliation”.  As  Christ’s  ambassadors  of  reconciliation,  we 
have  been  selected  by  God  to  be  the  channels  of  the  God’s  appeals  to  the  world.  (2  Co  5:17-21). 

162.  The  pneumatological  grounds  for  justice  are  located  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at 
Pentecost,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Church.  At  Pentecost,  the  Holy  Spirit  enabled  the  Church 
to  act  justly  in  society  which  was  fractured  by  divisions  along  racial,  ethnic,  gender,  class,  and  lin- 
guistic lines.  At  Pentecost,  the  Holy  Spirit  empowered  the  Church  to  overcome  these  divisions 
and  to  introduce  new  ways  of  relating,  while  at  the  same  time  promoting  personal  and  social 
righteousness.  Pentecost  illuminated  the  need  for  and  the  reality  of  justice. 

163.  Together,  our  churches  are  called  to  reflect  critically  upon  our  actions  as  churches  in 
light  of  God’s  call  to  justice,  and  God’s  justifying  and  sanctifying  grace.  Our  churches  have  been 
involved  in  perpetrating  injustice  within  our  communities,  especially  through  nationalism,  racism, 
sexism,  classism,  and  other  sources  of  difference  such  as  ability  or  disability.  We  commit  ourselves 
to  a live  of  repentance  and  a reliance  on  God’s  mercy  and  grace. 

Experience  of  Suffering  in  the  World 

164.  Christians  have  been  called  to  act  justly  in  all  aspects  of  our  lives.  Any  Christian  who  remains 
silent  in  the  face  of  suffering  grieves  God.  In  various  countries,  the  experience  of  suffering  is  exem- 
plified in  the  injustices  perpetrated  by  the  official  government.  While  we  are  sometimes  complicit 
in  supporting  immoral  governments,  there  have  often  been  persons  in  our  traditions  that  were 
steadfast  in  resisting  these  governments,  and  they  suffered  greatly  for  it.  As  the  people  of  God,  we 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  committed  to  pray  for  those  in  leadership,  but  we  must  also  be  willing 
to  speak  out  against  and  resist  injustice  when  we  see  it. 

165.  Our  experience  in  South  Africa  reminded  us  of  the  role  that  our  churches  played  in 
erecting,  sustaining,  dismanding  and  overcoming  the  unjust  system  of  apartheid.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  were  especially  inspired  by  the  role  of  our  churches  in  transitioning  to  a post-apartheid 
church  and  society.  The  churches,  both  congregations  and  denominations  of  South  Africa,  were 
pivotal  in  promoting  reconciliation  over  retribution  in  the  wake  of  apartheid.  The  Church  was 
vital  in  designing  and  leading  the  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  in  South  Africa.  In 
addressing  past  injustices,  the  Commission  gave  a critical  place  to  truth-telling  and  public  confes- 
sion, granted  forgiveness  in  terms  of  amnesty  for  those  who  confessed,  and  understood  that  these 
spiritual  practices  would  advance  the  healing  of  the  society  and  of  the  people.  By  restoring  rela- 
tionships that  apartheid  had  severed,  reconciliation  served  as  a political  alternative  to  the  racial 
separatism  that  marked  apartheid  and  supplied  a new  basis  for  multiracial  unity.  Reconciliation 
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was  a factor  in  overcoming  enmity,  fostering  new  relationships,  engendering  trust,  cultivating 
friendship,  facilitating  healing,  and  securing  justice. 

166.  In  other  countries,  we  heard  from  speakers  that  shared  with  us  topics  such  as  the  plight 
of  migrant  Christians  in  Europe,  the  atrocity  of  human  trafficking,  and  persistence  of  religious 
persecution.  Issues  of  human  suffering  are  manifested  in  structural,  social,  and  political  levels. 
We  are  called  through  Scripture  to  defend  the  orphan,  the  stranger,  and  the  widow,  and  we  are 
admonished  to  contend  for  justice.  Examples  exist  in  the  inequities  in  economic  systems  that 
impose  conditions,  which  stifle  the  ability  of  countries  and  persons  to  thrive  financially.  Emphasis 
on  economic  gain  without  due  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  among  whom  such  activities 
are  undertaken  can  create  situations  of  suffering  for  innocent  people.  Other  examples  of  injustice 
may  be  found  in  such  things  as  mining  activities  that  pollute  drinking  water  and  destroy  farmland, 
exposing  the  people  to  health  hazards  and  depriving  affected  communities  of  their  livelihood.  Still 
others  may  be  found  in  the  many  societies  that  are  plagued  with  the  epidemic  of  HIV/Aids,  which 
adversely  affects  families,  congregations,  and  communities. 

167.  We  are  called  to  speak  out  against  these  types  of  violence  and  be  in  solidarity  with  these 
victims.  There  are  places  around  the  world  where  our  churches  are  committed  to  providing  for 
those  who  are  political,  economic,  and  religious  refugees,  that  is,  strangers  in  our  midst.  We  are 
called  as  a people  to  do  as  Jesus  commanded  us,  in  Matthew  25:  35-40  to  provide  for  those  who 
are  in  need,  while  being  “salt”  and  “light”  in  the  world  (Matthew  5:13-16). 

168.  We  recognize  that  there  are  competing  visions  of  justice.  Within  our  traditions  we  find 
declarations  of  justice,  even  from  global  gatherings,  that  respond  theologically  to  particular  unjust 
situations.  In  these  documents,  we  challenge  specific  instances  of  injustice  and  enter  into  solidarity 
with  those  in  pursuit  of  justice.  Grounded  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  Liberator,  the  yoking  of  holiness 
and  righteousness,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  anointing  which  embraces  the  liberating  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  these  declarations  attempt  to  give  voice  to  Gods  desire  for  love  and  harmony  in 
the  human  community.  These  confessions  awaken  the  conscience,  focus  our  vision,  and  inspire 
some  to  take  more  active  roles  by  engaging  in  specific  acts  of  justice.  Addressing  issues  of  injustice 
is  meant  to  move  the  Church  beyond  merely  confessing  into  a level  of  humility  and  brokenness 
before  God  and  one  another  that  results  in  change  and  renewal.  God  and  history  will  be  the  judge 
of  the  long-term  impact  and  relevance  of  making  justice  integral  to  this  witness. 

169.  The  work  for  justice  involves  a participation  in  Gods  ongoing  work  and  it  flows  out  of 
our  worship  of  God.  One  dimension  of  worship  that  plays  a critical  role  in  our  understandings 
of  righteousness  is  prayer.  Both  of  our  traditions  take  seriously  the  efficacious  character  of  prayer. 
Prayer  provides  the  opportunity  to  make  the  needs  of  the  people  known.  Prayers  of  intercession  on 
behalf  of  victims  of  injustice  are  a regular  part  of  our  liturgies.  When  we  pray  “Thy  will  be  done,” 
we  are  reminded  that  God  desires  justice,  it  is  God  who  calls  us  to  be  just  and  to  act  justly,  and  that 
it  is  to  God  that  we  must  turn  for  the  wisdom  and  power  to  act  justly. 

170.  Times  for  personal  testimonies  are  frequendy  set  aside  for  people  to  give  reports  of  rec- 
onciliation that  has  been  taking  place  in  their  fives.  Not  only  is  the  testimony  an  opportunity  for 
the  individual  to  lead  the  congregation  into  the  worship  of  God  through  praise  for  righteous  acts, 
it  is  also  an  opportunity  to  provide  reports  that  include  updates  on  the  status  of  actions  that  offer 
glimpses  into  God’s  world-to-come. 

171.  As  part  of  our  worshipping  fife,  our  heritage  reminds  us  that  there  has  been  an  emphasis 
on  the  congregation’s  personal  relationship  to  the  poor.  It  is  the  Lord’s  desire  that  the  Christian 
congregation  recognize  the  poor  as  its  own.  Through  baptism  and  communion,  we  bear  witness 
to  the  God’s  shalom. 

172.  In  conclusion,  we  proclaim  that  the  commonwealth  of  justice  is  God’s  Way  of  justice  in 
the  world.  Justice  is  a gracious  gift  from  God  who  has  called  us  to  participate  in  His  ministry 
of  reconciliation.  The  work  for  justice  is  a participation  in  God’s  Way,  in  God’s  movement.  We 
journey  toward  justice  in  repentance  and  service  into  God’s  work  of  justice  and  the  common- 
wealth of  shalom. 
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Conclusion 

173.  The  second  round  of  the  Reformed-Pentecostal  Dialogue  began  with  the  intension  to  discuss 
“Experience  in  Christian  Faith  and  Life”.  The  decision  to  address  specific  practical  issues  between 
our  two  Christian  traditions  brought  a different  accent  to  our  discussion  because  the  first  round 
paid  attention  to  areas  of  agreement  and  differences  in  history  and  theological  conviction.  Con- 
sequently, our  meetings  from  2001-2011  focused  more  on  the  “us”,  who  we  are  together , rather 
than  on  those  things  that  distinguish  us  from  one  another.  Furthermore,  we  discussed  differences 
in  approach  or  understanding.  The  inevitable  question  that  followed  was,  “What  does  this  mean 
for  us?”  rather  than,  “What  might  this  mean  for  them?”  The  group  also  made  an  effort  to  think 
globally,  including  points  of  views  that  hopefully  represent  our  respective  communities  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

174.  The  second  round  of  dialogue  has  shown  that  there  is  common  ground  in  many  aspects  in 
the  experience  of  faith  and  life  in  our  respective  churches.  Differences  in  conviction  and  practice 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  an  excuse  for  anyone  to  do  “what  is  right  in  their  own  eyes”  (Judges 
17:6).  Rather,  different  emphases  should  serve  as  a challenge  for  us  to  find  understanding  and  to 
engage  together  in  various  activities  as  they  present  themselves.  Such  a commitment  is  appropriate 
between  Pentecostals  and  their  Reformed  brothers  and  sisters.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  we 
recommend  the  continuation  of  talks  between  our  churches. 

Pentecostal  Participants 

Dr.  Daniela  Augustine  2002  (Bulgaria/Czech  Republic) 

Dr.  Anthea  Butler  2001, 2003, 2005-8  (USA) 

Rev.  Dr.  David  Daniels  (Co-Chair)  2001-3, 2005-8, 2011  (USA) 

Dr.  Nico  Horn  2007  (Namibia) 

Rev.  Dr.  Harold  D.  Hunter  2002-3, 2006  (USA) 

Rev.  Dr.  Veli-Matti  Karkkainen  2006  (Finland/USA) 

Rev.  Dr.  Japie  Lapoorta  2007  (South  Africa) 

Rev.  Dr.  Julie  Ma  2002, 2005  (South  Korea/Philippines) 

Rev.  Dr.  Wonsuk  Ma  2002, 2005  (South  Korea/Philippines) 

Dr.  Jean-Daniel  Pliiss  2001-3,2005-8,2011  (Switzerland) 

Rev.  Dr.  Cecil  M.  Robeck,  Jr.  2001-3, 2005-8, 2011  (USA) 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Suico  2006  (Philippines) 

Reformed  Participants 

Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Donald  2006, 2008  (Scotland) 

Rev.  Dr.  Paul  Ara  Haidostian  2001-2, 2005-8  (Lebanon) 

Dr.  Marsha  Snulligan  Haney  2003  (USA) 

Rev  Dr.  Odair  Pedroso  Mateus  2001-3, 2005-6,  (Switzerland/Brazil) 

Mrs.  Nolipher  J.  Moyo  2002-3,  (Zambia) 

Ms  Yvette  Noble  Bloomfield  2006  (Cayman  Islands) 

Rev  Dr.  Aureo  Rodrigues  de  Oliveira  2002-3, 2005, 2007,  (Brazil) 

Rev  Dr.  Cephas  Omenyo  2002, 2005, 2007,  (Ghana) 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Small  (Co-Chair)  2001-3, 2005-8, 2011  (USA) 

Rev.  Dr.  Cornelis  van  der  Kooi  2006-8  (Netherlands) 

Rev.  Dr.  Douwe  Visser  2011  (Netherlands/Switzerland) 

Rev.  Dr.  Gesine  von  Kloeden  2001-3, 2005, 2007-8,  (Germany) 
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"Many  Ways  to  Christian  Unity?  The  Ninth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues' 

Breklum,  2008 


We,  representatives  of  various  Christian  World  Communions  (CWCs)  and  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  gathered  March  10-15, 2008  to  share  infor- 
mation on  recent  bilateral  dialogues,  and  in  particular,  to  reflect  together  on  the  vision  of  unity 
expressed  in  their  ecumenical  texts.  We  are  grateful  for  the  hospitality  provided  by  the  Christian 
Jensen  Kolleg  in  Breklum,  Germany,  where  we  met,  and  by  the  representatives  from  local  churches 
who  generously  supported  us. 

While  the  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives  of  CWCs  who  have  long  been  engaged 
in  bilateral  dialogue,  it  was  the  first  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  which  included  representatives 
from  the  Salvation  Army,  and  from  African  Instituted  Churches  (AICs).  The  AICs  have  grown 
significandy  in  recent  decades;  after  a period  of  separating  from  churches  founded  by  Western 
missions,  they  are  now  interested  in  engaging  CWCs  in  dialogue.  We  rejoiced  in  their  presence. 
We  also  hope  that  more  Christian  World  Communions  will  engage  in  bilateral  dialogues  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  come  to  this  table. 

Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Dialogues 

Most  Christian  World  Communions  participate  in  various  dialogues  with  one  another.  The 
Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  facilitated  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  provides  a unique 
platform  in  the  ecumenical  movement  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  information  on  topics,  methods, 
problems,  solutions  and  aims  of  these  different  dialogues,  and  for  evaluation  of  this  work. 

In  surveying  the  work  of  the  bilateral  dialogues  we  have  observed  that  shifting  realities,  such 
as  new  participants  or  qualitative  changes  in  ecumenical  relations,  have  brought  new  perspectives 
into  the  dialogues  and  have  changed  the  terms  by  which  we  are  seeking  unity.  When  churches 
receive  the  results  of  dialogue  and  take  formal  action  based  on  them,  those  partners  make  a 
breakthrough  toward  a more  visible  unity.  Recent  examples  include  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Justification  (1999)  and  various  regional  “declarations  of  communion”  (The  Reuilly 
Common  Statement,  1999)  or  of  “full  communion”  (The  Waterloo  Declaration,  2001).  Some 
other  dialogues,  such  as  the  Methodist-Roman  Catholic  and  the  Anglican- Roman  Catholic,  are 
proposing  concrete  actions  in  common  mission  as  a way  of  living  out  the  agreements  they  have 
already  reached,  even  before  a formal  act  of  reception  by  the  churches. 

There  is  an  interplay  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  at  both  the  regional  and 
international  level.  Multilateral  dialogues  bring  together  communities  spanning  a wide  range  of 
traditions  and  contexts;  they  harvest  and  develop  themes  addressed  in  bilateral  conversations.  The 
actual  reestablishment  of  unity,  however,  requires  decisive  action  by  individual  communions  and/ 
or  churches.  Bilateral  dialogues  help  facilitate  such  action. 

The  goals  of  bilateral  dialogues  can  be  many.  While  the  unity  Christ  wills  for  his  Church  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  all  of  them,  in  some  cases  the  proximate  goal  of  a bilateral  is  more  modest  - such 
as  mutual  knowledge  and  respect,  the  identification  of  areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement,  or 
the  dealing  with  tensions  that  currently  exist  among  the  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
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An  Understanding  of  the  Ultimate  Goal  of  Unity 

Increasingly,  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues  understand  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ 
as  koinonia,  the  gift  of  the  Triune  God  to  us,  and  believe  that  it  is  toward  this  ultimate  goal  that  all 
ecumenical  activity  is  directed.  We  have  discerned  through  our  study  of  the  dialogues  that  there 
is  a growing  consensus  that  koinonia,  as  communion  with  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  manifested  in  three 
inter- related  ways:  unity  in  faith,  unity  in  sacramental  life,  and  unity  in  service  (in  all  its  forms, 
including  ministry  and  mission). 

We  asked  ourselves,  what  does  koinonia  look  like?  We  proposed  the  liturgy  as  a dynamic  para- 
digm. Here,  one  finds  the  people  of  God  living  in  communion  with  God  and  in  fellowship  with 
Christians  of  all  times  and  places.  They  gather  with  their  presider,  proclaim  the  Good  News,  con- 
fess their  faith,  pray,  teach  and  learn,  offer  praise  and  thanksgiving,  receive  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
the  Lord,  and  and  are  sent  out  in  mission. 

Different  Proximate  Understandings  of  Unity 

While  the  vision  of  unity  described  above  as  koinonia  is  shared  by  our  communities,  we  acknowl- 
edge that  there  are  different  understandings  of  the  stages  on  the  road  toward  unity,  and  different 
ways  of  achieving  them.  We  have  observed  that  the  ecumenical  movement  has  tended  to  use  terms 
for  the  ultimate  and  proximate  goals  of  unity  interchangeably,  which  has  led  to  confusion.  The 
term  “communion”  is  a translation  of  the  term  koinonia,  yet  it  is  often  used  to  denote  both  that 
ultimate  goal  and  stages  on  the  way. 

We  can  distinguish  two  different  meanings  and  usages  of  “communion”.  In  one  understand- 
ing, churches  are  either  “in  communion”  or  not,  while  the  ways  in  which  they  make  this  commu- 
nion visible  may  differ  considerably.  In  another  understanding,  “communion”  may  have  different 
degrees,  according  to  the  elements  two  churches  share.  In  this  model,  such  relationships  are 
variously  described  in  terms  such  as  “intercommunion”,  “full  communion”  or  “real  but  imperfect 
communion”.  Thus,  care  must  be  taken  to  determine  which  model  is  being  invoked. 

Local  Church/Church  Universal 

“Local  church”  is  another  theological  phrase  around  which  confusion  arises  in  ecumenical  dia- 
logues. The  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ,  takes  concrete  expression  in  different  ways  which  are 
manifestations  of  one  reality.  This  Church  is  made  visible  in  the  life  of  a local  church,  but  there 
are  differences  in  the  ways  in  which  the  term  “local  church”  is  understood  by  different  traditions. 
In  one  broad  conception,  the  local  church  is  understood  as  a body  of  believers  in  which  the 
Word  is  truly  preached  and  the  Sacraments  are  duly  celebrated,  a congregation  gathered  in  glad 
thanksgiving  in  the  presence  of  the  risen  Christ.  (There  are  some  who  affirm  that  their  vocation 
does  not  include  the  rites  of  baptism  and  eucharist  and  that  they  share  in  the  sacramental  life 
of  the  Church.) 

In  another  broad  conception,  the  local  church  is  understood  as  the  community  of  believers 
gathered  around  their  bishop,  who  is  the  primary  minister  of  Word  and  Sacraments  in  the  life  of 
the  particular  church.  Essentially  here  the  local  church  is  the  diocese. 

In  both  models,  the  local  church  is  challenged  to  look  beyond  itself.  “The  local  church  is 
wholly  church,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  church.”  (The  Church:  Local  and  Universal,  JWG  1990 
par.  36).  Thus  it  needs  to  embrace  all  in  each  place  and  to  discern  its  life  in  Christ  in  relation  to 
the  wider  Church. 

The  church  thus  lives  “in  communion”  with  other  churches.  How  we  understand  this  rela- 
tionship of  being  in  communion,  and  how  we  live  it  out,  will  depend  in  part  on  our  respective 
understandings  of  what  “local  church”  means  in  its  relationship  to  the  Church  universal.  A 
significant  number  of  recent  dialogues  has  addressed  various  aspects  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
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throughout  the  whole  world,  and  of  a ministry  in  service  to  such  unity.  It  is  important  for  these 
discussions  to  continue. 

In  1961  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  spoke  of  the  unity  of  “all  in  each  place”.  In  the  intervening 
half-century,  globalization  has  radically  changed  much  of  the  world,  so  that  people  from  many 
geographical,  cultural  and  confessional  origins  live  together  in  one  place.  The  ecumenical  move- 
ment now  needs  to  deepen  its  understanding  of  “local  church”  by  examining  how  these  people  and 
all  their  varied  gifts  can  become  the  people  of  God  living  together  in  one  place  in  koinonia. 

Recommendations 

We  have  reflected  upon  the  full  range  of  bilateral  reports  that  have  been  published  in  recent 
years  and,  more  specifically,  upon  convergences  toward  a common  vision  of  unity  as  well  as  the 
divergences,  tensions  and  disagreements  which  still  remain.  We  believe  that  the  following  sug- 
gestions could  prove  helpful  to  our  respective  CWCs  as  they  continue  ahead  in  their  important 
efforts  toward  unity. 

1.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  of  value  for  each  dialogue  to  articulate  its  goal  in  relation  to  its 
vision  of  the  unity  that  Christ  wills  for  his  Church  (cf.  John  17:21). 

2.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  keep  in  mind  right  from  the  beginning  of  any  phase 
of  dialogue  the  reception  of  its  results.  As  each  dialogue  is  in  some  way  a “learning  process,”  each 
needs  to  consider  how  this  learning  process  may  be  shared  with  the  wider  membership  of  the  two 
communities  involved. 

Only  an  abiding  commitment  to  the  ecclesial  reception  of  ecumenical  texts  can  allow  these 
statements  of  convergence  or  consensus  to  have  a reconciling  and  transforming  effect  in  the  life 
of  our  churches. 

Each  dialogue  report  might  suggest  some  appropriate  actions  which  could  be  taken  by 
the  leaders  and  believers  of  their  communities  on  the  basis  of  the  agreements  reached.  We 
recommend  that  communions  find  a way  to  mark  by  public  signs  their  progress  in  dialogue. 
We  recommend  that  those  churches  which  have  made  a declaration  of  communion  between 
themselves  develop  structures  of  unity  that  provide  for  common  decision-making,  teaching, 
mission  and  action. 

3.  We  would  urge  that  the  bilateral  dialogues  very  intentionally  look  to  what  may  have  been 
said  by  multilateral  reports  concerning  the  topics  they  are  considering.  In  particular,  the  recent 
Porto  Alegre  statement,  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church”  (2006)  and  the  Faith  and  Order  study 
The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (2005)  could  be  points  of  reference  for  ecclesiological  dis- 
cussions in  the  bilaterals.  Similarly  we  would  encourage  every  multilateral  dialogue  to  consult 
carefully  any  pertinent  results  from  bilateral  dialogues. 

4.  We  would  encourage  bilateral  dialogues  to  consider  the  work  of  other  bilateral  dialogues, 
and  to  include  an  ecumenical  partner  from  another  tradition,  from  a United  or  Uniting  Church  in 
their  midst  wherever  appropriate,  or  from  Faith  and  Order. 

5.  We  encourage  dialogue  teams  to  look  behind  the  terminology  which  each  side  employs 
to  the  theological  frameworks  within  which  this  terminology  finds  its  meaning.  Formulations, 
such  as  that  of  “legitimate  diversity”  and  the  criteria  for  discerning  such  legitimacy,  need  to  be 
more  carefully  expounded  in  the  light  of  the  theological  frameworks  of  the  partners  in  dialogue. 
We  recommend  that  Faith  and  Order  take  up  the  challenge  of  helping  to  clarify  the  ways  in 
which  words  relating  to  the  goals  are  used  in  and  among  dialogues. 

6.  Our  dialogues  usually  draw  upon  doctrinal  sources  which  are  authoritative  for  our  com- 
munities. We  encourage  dialogue  teams  also  to  make  use  of  spiritual  and  liturgical  sources  which 
express  the  practice  of  the  faith. 

The  awareness  that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  inspired  and  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
means  that  we  must  continually  be  open  to  the  possibility  of  the  Holy  Spirit  directing  us  in  new 
ways.  The  shape  of  visible  unity  is  beyond  our  capacity  to  put  into  words. 
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From  this  perspective  we  offer  our  analysis  and  these  recommendations  to  the  Christian 
World  Communions  and  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  the  hope  that  they  might  con- 
tribute to  the  ongoing  work  of  each  dialogue  and  even  foster  a degree  of  coordination  among 
them,  to  the  glory  of  God. 
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"International  Dialogues  in  Dialogue:  Context  and  Reception" 
Tenth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues 

Dares  Salaam,  2012 


l.The  Tenth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  gathered  at  the  request  of  the  Conference  of  Secretar- 
ies of  the  Christian  World  Communions  (CWCs).  Members  of  the  Forum  were  invited  by  the 
CWCs  and  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.1  In  addition 
to  sharing  information  on  recent  bilateral  dialogues,  we  reflected  together  on  developments  in, 
and  relationships  between,  dialogues,  and  questions  of  content  and  reception,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  changing  face  of  global  Christianity  . We  were  grateful  to  the  Tanzania  Episcopal  Confer- 
ence and  the  Kurasini  Conference  Ce  ntre  for  their  kind  and  generous  hospitality.  We  extend  our 
thanks  as  well  to  representatives  from  local  churches  for  their  engagement  with  our  programme 
and  for  their  invitation  and  warm  welcome  to  us  at  Sunday  worship. 

2.  Meeting  in  Africa  for  the  first  time,  the  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  was  especially  mind- 
ful of  the  significant  changes  in  global  Christianity  over  the  last  century,  with  its  ‘statistical  centre 
of  gravity’  moving  - and  continuing  to  move  - significantly  southwards.  And  while  the  global 
spread  of  believers  within  church  families  differs  widely,  these  changes  inevitably  affect  all  CWCs. 
Our  task  was  to  consider  the  impact  of  these  changes  upon  bilateral  dialogues  thus  far,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  promote  their  full  acknowledgement  and  reflection  by  the  churches. 
We  were  particularly  concerned  with  questions  around  the  content,  conduct  and  composition  of 
dialogues,  and  of  their  subsequent  reception. 

3.  Such  concerns  were  reflected  in  the  participants  from  CWCs,  with  over  half  being  from, 
or  working  in,  the  ‘South’.  Our  concerns  were  also  reflected  in  the  programme,  in  which,  fol- 
lowing a welcome  from  Bishop  Bruno  Ngonyani,  Chairman  of  the  Ecumenical  Commission  of 
the  Tanzania  Episcopal  Conference,  we  began  with  a presentation  by  a panel  of  church  leaders 
on  the  ecumenical  life  of  the  churches  a cross  Tanzania,  and  of  the  particular  closeness  enjoyed 
by  the  churches  in  Dar  es  Salaam.  In  describing  extensive  cooperation  spanning  the  Tanzania 
Episcopal  Conference,  the  Tanzania  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Tanzania  Pentecostal  Council, 
they  underlined  the  importance  of  prayer  in  helping  bring  about  ever-closer  relationships  at  every 
stage  of  their  development.  In  many  ways,  their  presentation  echoed  the  Bishop’s  comment  that 
‘The  ecumenical  movement  in  Africa  has  not  lagged  behind.  We  may  not  be  in  the  forefront  as 
far  as  theological  dialogues  are  concerned,  but  we  are  active  in  the  dialogue  of  life.’  Discussion 
and  evaluation  of  the  issues  underlying  these  words,  and  related  matters,  were  at  the  heart  of  our 
meeting  as  the  agenda  unfolded. 

4.  In  order  to  focus  our  considerations,  panel  presentations  stimulated  discussions  led  by 
theologians  and  ecumenists  from  the  ‘South’  around  ‘Where  Christian  disunity  hurts  churches  in 
the  South’  and  questions  of ‘North-South  Relations  within  CWCs’.  The  issues  which  we  identi- 
fied provided  a lens  through  which  we  then  considered  the  reports  from  CWCs  on  the  current 

1.  Participants  came  from  the  Anglican  Com  m union,  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Disciples  Ecumenical  Consultative  Council,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  the  Greek  Patriarchate  of  Alexan- 
dria and  all  Africa,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  the  Mennonite  World  Conference,  the  World  Methodist 
Council,  the  Old  Catholic  Union  of  Utrecht,  the  Organisation  of  African  Instituted  Churches,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  World  Communion  of  Reformed  Churches  and  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  World  Council 
of  Churches.  See  appendix  for  a full  list. 
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state  of  bilateral  dialogues.  Further  helpful  context  was  given  by  Professor  David  M.  Thompson 
who  offered  ‘A  Brief  History  of  the  Forum  on  International  Bilateral  Dialogues’. 

5.  We  affirmed  the  vital  role  of  bilateral  dialogues,  as  means  of  helping  us  towards  our  shared 
goal  of  full,  visible  unity,  pursued,  as  our  Saviour  prayed,  so  that  the  world  may  believe  (John 
17:21).  We  rejoiced  that  by  God’s  grace  they  are  sources  of  living  water  for  our  common  lives. 

6.  From  the  start,  it  was  acknowledged  that  finding  appropriate  language  is  fraught  with  chal- 
lenge. Even  to  speak  of  [Global]  ‘South’  and  ‘North’  is  to  make  contestable  assumptions,  and  to 
raise  questions  about  who  decides  which  term  applies  to  whom.  Migration,  whether  over  centuries 
or  more  recently,  complicates  the  picture.  Further,  we  recognised  that  contexts,  cultures,  experi- 
ences, and  so  forth,  are  diverse  and  complex  across  both  ‘North’  and  ‘South’,  and  that  generalisa- 
tions may  not  universally  apply.  We  therefore  use  these  terms  in  full  recognition  that  they  are  less 
than  satisfactory,  and  acknowledging  that  Christianity  began  in  Palestine,  and  spread  then  in  all 
directions,  East,  West,  South  and  North. 


Reception 

7.  The  Sixth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  described  reception  as  ‘the  comprehensive  process  by 
which  the  churches  make  their  own  the  whole  range  of  resu  Its  of  their  encounters  with  each  other. 
It  is  thus  far  more  than  the  official  response  to  the  results  of  dialogues,  although  such  responses  are 
essential.’2  Reception  is  an  integral  part  of  the  movement  towards  full  communion. 

8.  The  churches  continue  to  struggle  to  convey  the  fruits  of  the  bilateral  dialogues.  In  doing  so, 
it  has  been  evident  that  the  churches  have  different  processes  of  reception,  and  that  every  bilateral 
dialogue  has  also  its  own  dynamics,  language,  content,  methodology  and  goals  wh  ich  require  spe- 
cific processes  of  reception.  In  addition,  we  heard  that  some  have  difficulty  with  the  term  ‘recep- 
tion’ as  it  has  echoes  of  historic  mission  activities  that  identified  some  churches  as  ‘sending’  and 
others  as  ‘receiving’.  These  missionary  categories  do  not  apply  to  the  theological  reception  of  the 
fruits  of  bilateral  dialogues.  We  encourage  sensitivity  in  stressing  that  ecumenical  reception  refers 
to  a theological  process  and  is  not  related  to  mission  history. 

9.  Bilateral  dialogues  are  a specific  way  in  which  the  churches  are  obedient  to  the  call  for 
Christian  unity.  We  encourage  the  connection  of  unity  and  mission  - ‘that  the  world  may  believe’ 
- to  be  made  explicit  in  all  communication  about  dialogues,  including  in  the  reports  of  dialogues. 
We  believe  this  will  be  helpful  to  processes  of  reception. 

10.  Reception  of  the  dialogues  is  therefore  not  a purely  technical  or  instrumental  concept,  nor  is 
it  another  way  of  transmitting  new  ideas  within  the  social  institution  of  the  Church  . It  is  a process  of 
theological  renewal  which  makes  it  possible  to  see  dialogue  partners  in  new  ways.  In  order  to  ensure 
effective  communication  of  the  results  of  bilateral  dialogues,  reception  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind 
at  all  stages  of  a dialogue,  including  in  the  framing  of  its  goals,  content  and  agenda,  as  well  as,  for 
example,  by  using  styles  and  language  that  are  widely  accessible.  Engaging  at  local  and  regional  levels 
has  proved  to  be  an  effective  way  of  making  the  bilateral  dialogues  known  and  relevant.  We  encour- 
age the  practice  already  adopted  by  some  bilateral  dialogues  in  providing  different  pastoral  resources 
and  common  explorations  by  which  the  results  are  made  more  accessible  to  the  local  communities 
(for  example,  the  Bible  studies  on  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification;  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  2007  Report  of  the  International  Anglican- Roman  Catholic  Commission 
on  Unity  and  Mission  Growing  Together  in  Unity  and  Mission). We,  were  encouraged  by  newer  forms 
of  reception  that  reflect  a widened  consensus  around  bilateral  dialogues,  for  example  the  association 
of  the  World  Methodist  Council  with  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification. 

11.  We  encourage  all  churches  to  find  ways  of  integrating  the  results  of  dialogues  with  theo- 
logical institutions  training  clergy  and  lay  people.  The  training  and  formation  of  church  leaders, 
who  are  likely  to  have  a significant  influence  on  relationships  between  local  congregations,  appears 


2.  Sixth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  Geneva,  WCC,  1995, 1.1,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  168. 
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to  be  a particularly  valuable  locus  for  promoting  reception.  We  would  welcome  deeper  engage- 
ment by  such  institutions,  for  example  through  in  depth  case  studies  of  particular  dialogues  in  the 
light  of  changes  in  global  Christianity. 

12.  We  rejoiced  that  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  Mennonite  World  Conference 
were  able  to  celebrate  in  2010  an  act  of  reconciliation  in  Stuttgart  (Germany)  as  a result  of  a 
common  study  of  the  painful  aspect  of  their  history.  We  noted  that  this  public  event  resonated 
widely  among  Christians  and  hope  that,  where  appropriate,  similar  events  related  to  other  dia- 
logues may  be  possible. 

Context  and  the  Content,  Conduct  and  Composition  of  Bilateral  Dialogues 

13.  Our  reporting  on  the  current  state  of  the  bilateral  dialogues  took  place  within  the  context  of 
the  lived  reality  of  ecumenism  in  Africa,  and  of  our  consideration  of  changes  in  global  Christian- 
ity. We  continued  to  underscore  the  importance  of  bilateral  dialogues  globally.  We  noted  how 
the  dialogues  in  diverse  ways  are  responding  to  these  changes  in  context,  and  acknowledged  that 
varying  degrees  of  progress  have  been  made,  and  that  progress  continues,  in  different  CWCs,  dia- 
logues, and  regions,  in  reorienting  attitudes  and  practices.  We  agreed  that  this  process  of  change 
should  be  pursued  with  more  intentionality  and  commitment.  We  suggest  that  further  and  deeper 
exchanges  of  respectful  mutual  listening,  within  CWCs  at  least  as  much  as  between  CWCs,  to 
explore  jointly  better  means  of  moving  forward.  Our  discussions  in  Dar  es  Salaam  are  only  an 
initial  attempt  at  naming  and  describing  some  of  the  particular  issues  at  stake,  and  offering  recom- 
mendations for  addressing  them,  as  appropriate  to  particular  dialogues. 

14.  The  legacy  of  northern  dominance  is  exacerbated  by  longstanding  resource  disparities.  His- 
toric differences  in  wealth  are  now  compounded  by  recent  economic  trends  of  increasing  inequal- 
ity between  rich  and  poor,  both  between  and  within  countries.  We  encourage  alertness  to  identi- 
fying and  countering  the  pervasive  consequences,  direct  and  indirect,  of  a lack  of  resources  upon 
bilateral  dialogues  and  their  reception,  thus  contributing  to  continuing  inequalities. 

15.  The  content  of  dialogue  can  vary  gready,  for  example,  reflecting  whether  or  not  there  are 
historic  divisions  to  be  addressed.  Dialogues  may  also  address  issues  which  partner  CWCs  agree 
should  be  discussed  joindy.  Sometimes,  in  areas  of  the  world  which  never  experienced  particular 
divisions  historically,  the  relevance  of  these  can  suddenly  become  apparent,  for  example  in  relation 
to  inter-church  marriages.  In  the  necessary  tackling  of  these  divisions,  we  note  the  importance  of 
ensuring  they  are  handled  in  ways  that  can  be  related  to  local  contexts,  and  that  avoid  reinforcing 
differences.  Theological  work  in  these  and  other  areas  will  always  remain  vital  and  comes  alive 
when  it  is  related  to  the  current  issues  faced  by  regional  and  local  Christian  communities.  This  may 
particularly  be  the  case  when,  for  example,  addressing  socio-economic  and  justice  matters.  We 
underlined  the  importance  of  taking  care  in  these  areas  when  setting  the  goals  and  agendas  of  dia- 
logues, and  with  due  attention  to  the  breadth  of  contexts  within  which  each  CWC  is  represented. 

16.  In  recent  years,  particularly  where  significant  theological  agreements  have  been  reached, 
including  on  divisive  questions,  many  dialogues  have  moved  towards  deepening  mutual  under- 
standing. Many  are  addressing  a breadth  of  issues  within  the  life  of  their  churches,  particularly 
those  related  to  mission  and  ministry.  Liturgical  and  pastoral  cooperation  can  also  often  be  fruit- 
ful. We  encourage  further  exploration  and  deepening  of  such  spiritual  communion,  alongside 
more  theological  and  practical  questions  of  mutual  concern. 

17.  We  suggest  that  care  be  taken  in  deciding  which  contextual  issues  are  appropriate  for  bilat- 
eral dialogues.  While  some  subjects,  such  as  issues  of  diakonia  and  justice,  may  also  be  handled  in 
regional  dialogues  or  in  multilateral  forums,  these  matters  also  have  a proper  place  within  bilateral 
dialogues.  We  recognised  that  bilateral  commitments  to  engage  together  in  service  can  be  a visible 
expression  of  growth  in  communion.  Issues  may  also  arise  at  the  local  level,  which  embody  mat- 
ters of  international  interest.  Further,  we  recognised  that  sometimes  bilateral  dialogues  can  engage 
churches  and  local  situations  beyond  the  reach  of  multilateral  bodies. 
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18.  The  conduct  of  bilateral  dialogues  should  be  pursued  in  ways  that  are  appropriate  to  the 
participants,  the  breadth  of  expertise  and  gifts  they  bring,  and  the  cultures  from  which  they 
come.  In  addition  to  presentation  and  discussion  of  papers,  whether  in  plenaries  or  groups,  alter- 
native methodologies  are  increasingly  being  employed.  We  encourage  approaches  that  ensure 
that  all  voices  can  easily  be  heard.  Case  studies,  story-telling,  prayer  and  artistic  expression  are 
some  examples.  Where  local  working  groups  are  part  of  the  dialogue  process  (as,  perhaps  also 
of  the  reception  process),  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  their  contribution  is  adequately 
reflected  in  final  reporting. 

19.  Though  the  composition  of  bilateral  dialogues  continues  to  improve,  there  is  still  a bias 
towards  members  from  the  ‘North’.  There  are  many  dimensions  to  this,  often  rooted  in  the  lack 
of  adequate  resources  and  their  consequences.  We  believe  that  the  choice  of  participants  in  dia- 
logues should  be  determined  by  the  contribution  they  can  make,  rather  than  by  the  financial 
capacity  of  their  particular  churches.  Hidden  costs  also  exist  which  may  additionally  make  par- 
ticipation burdensome  to  those  with  less  resources.  Meanwhile,  many  churches  in  richer  nations 
are  experiencing  serious  financial  as  well  as  numerical  decline,  thereby  affecting  their  continued 
ability  to  sustain  the  primary  costs  of  dialogues.  We  also  noted  practical  questions  around  such 
issues  as  the  language  of  dialogues,  time  availability,  and  varying  calendar  considerations  in  dif- 
ferent regions.  We  encourage  including  in  dialogues  those  who  have  the  potential  to  grow  in 
expertise  through  experience,  in  order  to  help  train  a broader  pool  of  leaders  in  ecumenism. 

United  and  Uniting  Churches 

20.  The  united  and  uniting  churches  have  a particular  contribution  to  make  to  the  wider  ecumeni- 
cal discussion  from  their  experience  of  living  in  unity.  In  each  case,  they  have  inherited  several 
ecclesial,  liturgical  and  theological  traditions,  and  their  historic  divisions.  After  union,  the  often- 
expressed  vision  of  drawing  on  ‘things  both  old  and  new’  is  challenge  d by  the  need  to  make 
concrete  their  new  status  as  a united  church.  There  is  a reluctance  to  speak  of  specific  inheritances 
in  case  it  suggests  a desire  to  return  to  them.  But  a renewed  ‘internal  dialogue’  between  their 
heritages  may  help  them  in  facing  the  demands  of  contemporary  contexts.  In  this,  their  role  in 
bilateral  dialogues  may  be  of  assistance  to  them,  and  illuminating  for  their  international  partner 
churches,  and  others.  Their  experience  of  change  within  the  universal  Church  has  value  for  all 
aspects  of  global  ecumenical  endeavour. 

21.  In  most  cases,  such  unions  have  taken  place  within  particular  regions  or  nations.  Con- 
tinuing fellowship  with  their  respective  parent-CWC  bodies  is  important  for  a variety  of  rea- 
sons. The  successful  plans  of  union  often  took  place  decades  ago,  and  were  fruitful  responses  to 
the  ecumenical  dialogue  of  that  time.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  recruit  new  partici- 
pants from  the  united  and  uniting  churches  for  contemporary  ecumenical  dialogues.  Therefore 
this  requires  a readiness  on  the  part  of  the  CWCs  to  select  members  from  such  churches  for 
dialogue  teams.  Theological  seminaries  in  such  churches  ought  to  educate  younger  theologians 
to  play  their  part  in  ecumenical  conversations.  CWCs  must  expect  that  united  and  uniting 
church  participants  may  come  from  a different  constituent  church  in  their  union,  who  now 
speak  for  their  united  reality,  or  indeed,  they  may  speak  from  a quite  different  place  in  culture 
and  generation.  This  is  to  be  welcomed. 

22.  In  fact,  they  do  not  appear  as  a matter  of  course  among  those  called  to  dialogue  by  the 
CWCs  and  the  rewards  of  their  involvement  to  all  the  worlds’  churches  should  be  recognised.  We 
encourage  greater  thought  to  be  given  to  inclusion  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches. 
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Recommendations 

23.  We  reaffirm  the  first  and  second  recommendations  dealing  with  reception  from  the  Ninth 
Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  held  in  Breklum  in  March  2008.3  We  further  offer  the  following 
recommendations  for  consideration  where  appropriate,  arising  from  our  own  discussions: 

Communicating  and  Evaluating  the  Results  of  the  Bilateral  Dialogues 

1.  In  addition  to  paying  attention  to  reception  throughout  the  life  of  the  dialogue,  bilateral  dia- 
logues might  also  give  well-resourced  attention  to  the  transmission  of  their  completed  work, 
including  communications  strategies.  The  use  of  communication  technology  can  greatly  assist  the 
wide  dissemination  of  work  of  the  dialogues,  although  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  all  have 
equal  access  to  such  resources. 

2.  When  an  agreement  results  in  a marked  new  relationship  between  the  Communions 
involved,  the  Communions  are  encouraged  to  prepare  materials  enabling  the  agreement  to  be 
celebrated  in  worship  throughout  the  world. 

3.  Dialogues  are  encouraged  to  engage  with  and  in  regional  contexts  in  the  course  of  their 
work,  sharing  and  seeking  contributions  to  the  work  as  it  develops. 

4.  Further  consideration  should  be  given  to  how  bilateral  partners  in  one  region  can  benefit 
from  agreements  in  other  regions,  without  having  to  invest  energy  and  resources  to  repeat  work 
done  elsewhere,  except  that  which  is  appropriate  for  the  context. 

5.  The  dialogues,  or  their  parent  bodies,  are  invited  to  promote  the  development  of  introduc- 
tory material  suitable  for  diverse  regions,  together  with  the  translation  of  texts  into  a larger  num- 
ber of  languages. 

6.  Dialogues  are  encouraged  to  make  more  explicit  the  link  between  unity  and  mission,  and  to 
suggest  concrete  activities  in  which  the  Communions  can  be  engaged  as  a result  of  their  growth 
in  agreement. 

7.  Communions  are  encouraged  to  find  ways  to  communicate  the  results  of  the  dialogues  with 
theological  institutions  training  clergy  and  lay  leaders,  and  to  have  their  content  and  methods 
integrated  into  the  curriculum.  Such  institutions  can  also  be  appropriate  places  for  consultation 
as  the  work  develops. 

8.  When  dialogues  address  a new  topic,  we  commend  engagement  with  previous  reports  and 
agreements  on  that  topic. 

Context  and  the  Content,  Conduct  and  Composition  of  Dialogues 

9.  We  recommend  that  the  content  of  dialogues,  including  goals  and  agendas,  be  set  with  due 
regard  for  all  regions  of  the  CWCs  concerned.  Some  topics  might  be  better  addressed  at  regional 
levels,  and/or  in  multilateral  relationships. 


3.  (1)  We  believe  that  it  would  be  of  value  for  each  dialogue  to  articulate  its  goal  in  relation  to  its  vision  of 
the  unity  that  Christ  wills  for  his  Church  (cf.  John  17:21).  (2)  We  believe  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  keep 
in  mind  right  from  the  beginning  of  any  phase  of  dialogue  the  reception  of  its  results.  As  each  dialogue  is 
in  some  way  a learning  process,’  each  needs  to  consider  how  this  learning  process  may  be  s hared  with  the 
wider  membership  of  the  two  communities  involved.  Only  an  abiding  commitment  to  the  ecclesial  recep- 
tion of  ecumenical  texts  can  allow  these  statements  of  convergence  or  consensus  to  have  a reconciling  and 
trans  forming  effect  in  the  life  of  our  churches.  Each  dialogue  report  might  suggest  some  appropriate  actions 
which  could  be  taken  by  the  leaders  and  believers  of  their  communities  on  the  basis  of  the  agreements 
reached.  We  recommend  that  communions  find  a way  to  mark  by  public  signs  their  progress  in  dialogue.  We 
recommend  that  those  churches  which  have  made  a declaration  of  communion  between  themselves  develop 
structures  of  unity  that  provide  for  common  decision-making,  teaching,  mission  and  action. 
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10.  We  encourage  those  responsible  for  establishing,  conducting,  and  communicating  the 
results  of  a dialogue  to  remain  alert  to  the  consequences  of  resource  imbalances  and  unhealthy 
legacies  of  the  past. 

11.  We  encourage  the  increased  practice  of  appointing  dialogue  members  from  a wide  variety 
of  contexts,  noting  that  due  attention  be  given  to  the  ecumenical  formation  that  equips  them  to 
participate  meaningfully  in  bilateral  dialogues. 

12.  Noting  that  the  methodologies  of  some  dialogues  are  changing  in  the  light  of  broader 
participation,  we  encourage  dialogues  to  make  use  of  a number  of  ways  of  engaging  with  a topic, 
using  a mixture  of  giving  and  responding  to  papers,  small  group  discussion,  case  studies,  worship, 
artistic  expression  and  others. 

United  and  Uniting  Churches 

13.  We  suggest  that  greater  consideration  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of  part  icipants  from  United 
and  Uniting  Churches. 

Participants 

Rev.  Canon  D r Alyson  Barnett-Cowan  (Anglican  Communion) 

Prof.  Dr  Jeremy  Bergen  (World  Mennonite  Conference) 

Rev.  Dr  Neville  Callam  (Baptist  World  Alliance) 

Very  Rev.  Michael  Danios  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate) 

Prof.  Dr  Theodor  Dieter  (Lutheran  World  Federation) 

Prof.  Dr.  Priscille  Djomhoue  (World  Com  m union  of  Reformed  Churches) 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  Feenstra  (Old  Catholic  Union  of  Utrecht) 

Rev  Prof.  Dr  Benebo  Fubara-Manuel  (World  Communion  of  Reformed  Churches) 

Rev.  Canon  John  Gibaut  (WCC  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order) 

Ven.  Rev.  John  Gichimu  (Organisation  of  African  Instituted  Churches) 

Msgr  Juan  Usma  Gomez  (Roman  Catholic  Church,  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity) 
Rev  Dr  Robert  Gribben  (World  Methodist  Conference) 

Very  Rev  Dr  Viorel  Ionita  (WCC  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order) 

H.E.  Metropolitan  Serafim  Kykotis  (Patriarchate  of  Alexandria) 

Rev.  Dr  Stephen  Mark  Larson  (Lutheran  World  Federation) 

Rev  Dr  Odair  Pedroso  Mateus  (WCC  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order) 

Rt.  Rev  Trevor  Musonda  Mwamba  (Anglican  Communion) 

Bishop  Dr  Ndanganeni  Petrus  Phaswana  (Lutheran  World  Federation) 

Rev  Canon  Dr  Sarah  Rowland  Jones  (Anglican  Communion) 

Fr  Prof.  James  Puglisi  (Roman  Catholic  Church,  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity) 
Lieut.  Colonel  Karen  Shakespeare  (Sal  vation  Army) 

Rev  Dr  Hermen  Shastri  (WCC  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order) 

Prof.  Dr  Canon  David  M.  Thompson  (Disciples  Ecumenical  Consultative  Council) 

Rev.  Dr  Douwe  Visser  (World  Communion  of  Reformed  Churches) 
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"Going  the  Second  Mile:  A Message  of  the  Eighth 
Consultation  of  United  [and  Uniting]  Churches" 

Johannesburg,  2008 


As  representatives  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  we  gathered  together  to  reflect  on  our  par- 
ticular vocation  in  this  time  and  context,  and  to  consider  how  God’s  mission  calls  us  forward. 
The  way  we  have  been  responding  to  the  central  mandate  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  namely 
its  call  to  visible  unity,  may  no  longer  be  sufficient.  As  the  theme,  Going  the  Second  Mile,  suggests, 
a changing  landscape  asks  for  new  approaches  and  a renewed  commitment  to  unity,  which  may 
also  produce  new  insights  into  the  nature  and  mission  of  our  churches.  While  we  thank  God  and 
rejoice  in  the  fruits  of  our  ecumenical  ventures,  we  cannot  do  so  without  being  aware  of  this  enter- 
prise as  a continuing  process,  including  the  possibility  that  solutions  can  become  questions  again. 

From  25  United  and  Uniting  Churches  from  20  countries  and  all  continents,  we  convened 
at  the  Cedar  Park  Convention  Centre  near  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  together  with  observ- 
ers from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Organisation  of  African  Instituted  Churches. 
Invited  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  we  shared 
experiences  and  explored  options  for  our  future  role  within  God’s  mission  in  reconciling  the 
world  to  God’s  self. 

Presenters  were  invited  to  offer  papers  on  five  themes:  identity,  episcope,  unity  and  mis- 
sion, non-traditional  perspectives,  and  criteria  for  unity/limits  of  diversity.  The  conference  was 
hosted  by  the  United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa  and  the  Uniting  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Southern  Africa.  Opportunities  to  visit  the  Apartheid  Museum  in  Soweto  and  local 
congregations  gave  vital  context  to  our  reflections.  Guests  speakers  from  South  Africa  provided 
important  input  at  the  beginning  of  our  conference.  Prof.  Tinyiko  Maluleke  (Unisa,  Pretoria), 
Prof.  Russel  Botman  and  Prof.  Dirk  Smit  (both  University  of  Stellenbosch)  shared  with  us  their 
profound  comments  on  our  theme,  from  their  perspectives  of  recent  experiences  of  churches  in 
Southern  Africa. 

In  his  presentation,  Prof.  Dirk  Smit  referred  to  the  structure  of  the  Belhar  Confession  that 
emphasized  the  indissoluble  ties  between  unity,  reconciliation  and  justice.  Unity  is  never  an  aim 
by  itself.  This  insight  had  a great  impact  on  the  reflections  of  this  consultation. 

In  a time  of  intensifying  globalisation  we  are  acutely  aware  of  the  contextual  character  of  each 
attempt  at  church  unity.  Political,  social  and  cultural  factors  have  played  a role — and  continue 
to  do  so — in  the  still  ongoing  history  of  divisions  and  of  uniting  processes  within  Christianity. 
Often  doctrinal  issues  have  been  and  are  being  given  as  exclusively  decisive.  This  can  mask  the 
fact  that  sometimes  theological  reasoning  can  be  co-opted  to  serve  secular  interests.  We  are  more 
and  more  conscious  that  so-called  non-theological  issues  like  size,  finances,  nationality,  cultural 
identity,  and  other  historical  and  sociological  factors,  can  become  either  driving  forces  or  stum- 
bling blocks  whenever  churches  try  to  achieve  visible  unity.  If  these  issues  become  the  predomi- 
nant orientation  we  must  recognise  their  ambivalent  impact,  because  they  can  be  helpful  but  can 
also  veil  the  clarity  of  the  purpose.  Nontheological  issues  can  have  theological  implications  and 
vice  versa.  Like  doctrinal  decisions,  non-theological  issues  need  theological  assessment.  Given 
the  complexity  of  these  questions,  do  we  have  to  reconsider  our  criteria  for  unity? 
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We  confess  that  the  unity  of  the  universal  Church  is  rooted  in  the  triune  God,  and  is  a mat- 
ter of  faith.  Unity  as  a human  effort  is  a response  to  the  unity  given  in  God.  Living  out  of  the 
reconciliation  in  Christ  offered  to  all,  United  and  Uniting  Churches  are  seeking  visible  forms 
of  unity.  For  some,  unity  is  based  on  a new  common  confession  (organic  unity);  for  others, 
unity  seeks  to  preserve  the  distinctiveness  of  the  respective  confessional  traditions,  and  these 
distinctions  are  welcomed  as  mutually  enriching  (reconciled  diversity),  not  seen  as  a division 
of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Unity  can  only  be  given  a valid  visible  form  when  the  wider  need  for  reconciliation  in  spe- 
cific contexts  is  taken  into  account.  Unity  and  reconciliation  can  only  flourish  if  the  liberating 
message  of  justification  and  its  implemented  understanding  of  God’s  justice  incites  us  to  pursue 
human  justice. 

More  than  ever  we  need  to  stress  the  relationship  among  the  various  aspects  of  the  church’s 
unity  and  mission.  Inclusiveness,  although  sometimes  cosdy,  is  essential  for  a credible  witness  to 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

United  and  Uniting  Churches  do  not  claim  to  be  forerunners  within  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment, nor  do  we  see  ourselves  as  relics  of  an  ecumenical  past.  We  do  not  choose  to  organise  our- 
selves as  another  Christian  World  Communion.  We  do  confirm  and  renew  our  commitment  to 
travelling  the  road  to  more  visible  unity.  We  recognize  that  our  churches  will  need  to  maintain  an 
identity-in-process,  in  which  what  has  been  experienced  as  defining  does  not  exclude  the  open- 
ness to  new  insights  from  sometimes  unexpected  places.  Newcomers,  migrants,  outside  voices  can 
offer  fresh  perspectives.  We  know  that  dynamics  of  arrogance,  inertia  and  error  often  play  a role  in 
ecclesial  life.  We  intend  to  keep  looking  for  fresh  ways  of  mutual  encouragement  and  support,  in 
the  midst  of  the  complexities  of  life  in  the  early  21st  century. 

In  imagining  our  journey  into  the  future  we  identified  different  categories  of  issues. 

• Some  ecclesiological  issues  have  been  part  of  the  ecumenical  agenda  for  decades,  like  the 
role  of  episcope  and  episcopacy  in  unification  processes,  the  pardy  new  questions  regarding  bap- 
tism practices,  and  the  significance  of  confessional  documents  in  bringing  and  keeping  churches 
together.  They  will  continue  to  engage  us,  albeit  from  new  perspectives. 

• Some  theological  issues  are  related  to  rather  new  challenges  that  have  only  played  a minor 
role  so  far.  In  many  contexts  the  so-called  mainline  churches  are  confronted  with  fast  growing 
Christian  communities  that  seem  to  better  draw  upon  experiences  and  expectations  of  the  people, 
especially  of  the  youth.  New  forms  of  responding  to  cultural  changes  have  to  be  explored,  not  only 
in  the  South,  but  also  in  the  North,  where  churches  have  to  some  extent  lost  contact  with  modern 
and  post-modern  lifestyles.  Do  we  not  sometimes  tend  to  stress  the  autonomy  of  congregations  at 
the  expense  of  conciliar  decision  making? 

• Particular  questions  are  linked  with  the  phenomenon  of  globalisation.  Modern  means  of 
information  and  communication  provide  new  options  for  our  communities.  Direct  contacts 
between  Christians  from  different  cultural  backgrounds,  especially  through  migration,  imply  new 
challenges  and  opportunities  as  well.  In  certain  Evangelical  and  Pentecostal  communities,  a West- 
ern way  of  life,  particularly  as  expressed  in  the  so-called  prosperity  gospel,  is  sometimes  seen  as  a 
Christian  asset  in  itself.  At  the  same  time  certain  consequences  of  globalisation  jeopardize  peace, 
justice  and  the  integrity  of  creation,  especially  in  Southern  continents. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  categories  can  be  distinguished,  but  cannot  be  fully  sepa- 
rated: all  kinds  of  cross-references  play  a role  here.  It  is  our  intention  to  share  some  of  our  ques- 
tions in  this  respect  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  as  a reaction  to  its  study  on  The  Nature 
and  Mission  of  the  Church. 

We  will  continue  to  ask  ourselves  and  our  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  ecumenical  movement: 
‘What  could  keep  us,  in  our  different  contexts,  from  going  further,  yet  another  mile  on  the  road 
to  full  visible  unity?’ 
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The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way 
to  a Common  Statement.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  1 98 

Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  2005 


Introduction 

1.  Since  its  beginning,  and  especially  at  the  First  World  Conference,  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  1927, 
the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  identified  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  the  very  reason  for  its  exis- 
tence. Thus  the  By-Laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  state  that  its  aim  is:  to  proclaim  the 
oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one 
faith  and  one  Eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order 
that  the  world  may  believe.1 

Since  Amsterdam,  1948,  this  goal  has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
itself.  Moreover,  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  particular  contribution 
of  Faith  and  Order  has  been  to  deepen  a common  understanding  of  this  goal  and  of  the  ways  to 
realise  it.  A significant  contribution  has  been  made  from  the  Canberra  Assembly  (1991)  in  the 
statement  “The  Church  as  Koinonia : Gift  and  Calling”.2  This  statement  claims  that  koinonia  is 
both  the  foundation  and  the  way  of  living  a life  together  in  visible  unity.  This  was  echoed  in  the 
theme  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and 
Witness.  The  process  on  “Towards  a Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches”3  again  underlines  the  common  calling  of  the  churches  as  the  search  for  visible  unity. 

2.  All  the  major  documents  issued  by  Faith  and  Order  contribute  in  some  way  or  other  to 
the  understanding  of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  Baptism , Eucharist  and 
Ministry  ,4 5  Confessing  the  One  Faith:  An  Ecumenical  Explication  of the  Apostolic  Faith  as  it  is  Confessed 
in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381)?  and  Church  and  World:  the  Unity  of  the  Church  and 
the  Renewal  of  Human  Community ,6  sent  to  the  churches  for  response  and  reception,  are  ways 
of  keeping  alive  in  the  churches  the  imperative  of  Christs  call  to  visible  unity  and  the  essential 
characteristics  of  that  unity.  The  recent  studies  of  Faith  and  Order  such  as  on  Baptism,  Ethnic 
Identity,  Anthropology  and  Hermeneutics  have  a continuing  relevance  to  the  subject.  Also,  the 
absolute  centrality  of  ecclesiology  to  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been  recently  reaffirmed  by 
the  Special  Commission  on  the  participation  of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  the  WCC.  In  the  last 
decade  work  on  ecclesiology  and  ethics  (which  continued  the  studies,  for  example,  on  racism  and 
the  community  of  women  and  men  in  the  Church)  has  contributed  to  the  understanding  of  our 
common  Christian  calling  in  the  service  of  humanity  and  creation.  In  its  turn  Faith  and  Order 
continually  receives  insights  about  the  unity  to  which  God  calls  us  from  responses  of  the  churches 

1.  “Faith  and  Order  By-Laws,  3.1”,  in  Faith  and  Order  at  the  Crossroads:  The  Plenary  Commission  Meeting , 
Kuala  Lumpur  2004, Thomas  F.  Best  ed.,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  196,  Geneva,  WCC,  2005,  p.450. 

2.  The  Ecumenical  Movement:  An  Anthology  of Key  Texts  and  Voices , Michael  Kinnamon  and  Brian  E.  Cope  eds, 
Geneva  and  Grand  Rapids,  WCC  and  Eerdmans,  1997,  pp.124-25. 

3.  Towards  a Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches:  A Policy  Statement,  Geneva, 
WCC,  Sept.  1997. 

4.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  Ill,  Geneva,  WCC,  1982. 

5.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  153,  new  rev  version,  4th  printing,  Geneva,  WCC,  1996. 

6.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  151, 2nd  rev  printing,  Geneva,  WCC,  1990. 
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to  its  studies,  the  results  of  the  bilateral  dialogues,  the  work  in  other  areas  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  from  reflection  on  the  experience  of  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches. 

A.  This  Study 

3.  A study  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  Fifth 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Spain  (1993).  In  endorsing 
this  study  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  identified  the  following  reasons  why  this 
call  is  particularly  timely: 

• the  time  is  right  for  Faith  and  Order  to  reflect  on  the  different  insights  which  its  own  studies 
offer  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church; 

• the  opportunity  is  there  for  Faith  and  Order  to  draw  upon  the  fruits  of  the  work  of  other 
areas  of  the  WCC  and  of  the  bilateral  theological  agreements; 

• growth  in  fellowship  is  being  experienced  between  Christians  at  local,  national  and  world 
levels,  not  least  of  all  in  the  experience  of  united  and  uniting  churches; 

• particular  challenges  in  many  regions  call  out  for  Christians  to  address  together  what  it 
means  to  be  the  Church  in  that  place; 

• the  situation  of  the  world  demands  and  deserves  a credible  witness  to  unity  in  diversity  which 
is  God’s  gift  for  the  whole  of  humanity. 

• the  experience  of  the  BEM  process  and  an  increasing  interest  in  ecclesiology  in  many 
churches  provide  fresh  insights  into  how  many  Christians  understand  being  the  Church; 

• political  changes  and  challenges  in  recent  years  are  significantly  altering  the  context  in  which 
many  churches  exist  and  therefore  how  they  seek  to  understand  themselves. 

4.  The  quest  for  visible  unity  of  the  churches  is  not  pursued  in  a vacuum  but  by  particular 
Christian  communities  in  specific  and  varied  situations.  For  this  reason,  no  single  text  can  say 
everything  there  is  to  say  about  the  Church.  Faith  and  Order  invites  churches  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  to  enrich  this  study  with  appropriate  regional  material  to  enable  their  own  congrega- 
tions and  church  members  to  engage  directly  with  themes  which  are  necessarily  expressed  here 
in  quite  general  terms.  The  Commission  especially  encourages  reflection  based  on  actual  stories 
of  Christian  life  and  witness  in  different  parts  of  the  world  so  that  both  the  particular  and  the 
universal  features  of  the  Church  can  be  more  clearly  understood.  This  is  important  above  all  from 
the  perspective  of  mission,  which  is  one  of  the  guiding  themes  of  this  study.  Mission  is  not  an 
abstraction  but  is  lived  in  response  to  the  grace  of  God  as  God  sends  his  Church  in  faithful  witness 
in  the  actual  situations  of  each  society.  While  human  need  is  universal,  the  forms  which  that  need 
takes  vary.  For  some  the  struggle  with  HIV/AIDS  is  paramount,  for  others  finding  a language  to 
express  spiritual  reality  in  apparendy  materialistic  cultures.  For  some  war,  poverty  and  injustice  are 
the  main  context  for  mission,  for  others  relations  with  other  faiths.  For  some  the  issue  is  spiritual 
and  for  others  material  want.  For  these  reasons  this  text  attempts  to  be  alert  to  the  diversity  of 
contexts;  at  the  same  time  it  seeks  to  offer  the  churches  some  common  ecclesiological  perspec- 
tives which  might  encourage  practical  local  reflection  and  so  serve  the  quest  for  Christian  unity 
in  diverse  environments. 

B.  Purpose  and  Method 

5.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  finally  to  give  expression  to  what  the  churches  can  now  say  together 
about  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church  and,  within  that  agreement,  to  explore  the  extent  to 
which  the  remaining  church-dividing  issues  may  be  overcome.  Thus,  in  the  precedent  Baptism, , 
Eucharist  and  Ministry  the  process  seems  to  evolve  into  what  could  be  called  a “convergence”  text. 
The  present  text  is  to  enable  churches  to  begin  the  first  steps  towards  the  recognition  of  a conver- 
gence that  has  emerged  in  a multilateral  context. 

6.  The  main  text  represents  common  perspectives  which  can  be  claimed,  largely  as  a result  of 
the  work  of  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  discussions  of  the  past  fifty  years  and  of  the  changed 
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relationships  between  the  churches  in  this  period.  The  material  inside  the  boxes  explores  areas 
where  differences  remain  both  within  and  between  churches.  Some  of  these  differences  may  come 
to  be  seen  by  some  as  expressions  of  legitimate  diversity,  by  others  as  church-dividing.  While  the 
main  text  invites  the  churches  to  discover,  or  rediscover,  how  much  they  in  fact  have  in  common 
in  their  understanding  of  the  Church,  the  text  in  the  boxes  offers  the  opportunity  for  churches  to 
reflect  on  the  extent  to  which  their  divergences  are  church-dividing.  In  the  perspective  of  growing 
convergences,  the  hope  is  that  churches  will  be  helped  to  recognise  in  one  another  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  be  encouraged  to  take  steps  on  the  way  towards  visible  unity. 

7.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  invited  churches,  commissions,  theological  institutes, 
ecumenical  councils  and  individuals  to  reflect  on  the  text  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church:  A 
Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement 7 Faith  and  Order  is  grateful  to  those  who  responded  to 
this  invitation  but  is  conscious  that  the  responses  were  not  fully  representative  of  all  the  churches. 
Nevertheless,  we  hope  that  the  changes  occasioned  by  the  suggestions  will  be  evident.  One  of  the 
frequent  suggestions  was  to  strengthen  the  text’s  emphasis  on  mission.  In  making  this  change 
both  in  title  and  in  content  we  have  tried  to  ensure  that  these  changes  confirm  the  continuity  with 
the  previous  work,  but  also  to  meet  the  new  concerns. 

C.The  Invitation 

8.  In  Gods  providence  the  Church  exists,  not  for  itself  alone,  but  to  serve  in  God’s  work  of  rec- 
onciliation and  for  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  The  self-understanding  of  the  church  is  essential 
for  its  proper  response  to  its  vocation.  Despite  diversities  of  language  and  theology,  mutual  under- 
standing can  grow  when  people  are  willing  to  allow  each  other  space  to  use  their  own  language 
to  describe  themselves.  For  example,  to  participate  in  a council  of  churches  does  not  imply  that 
all  members  regard  all  other  members  as  churches  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  regard  them- 
selves. Such  courtesy  is  not  merely  pragmatic,  but  can  contribute  to  a spiritual  encounter  between 
different  communities  in  which  as  trust  grows  it  becomes  possible  to  face  the  theological  issues 
together.  Hence  the  crucial  importance  of  this  study  on  the  nature  and  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

In  the  light  of  this  new  revised  text  we  request  especially  the  churches  to  respond,  in  the  manner 
they  deem  most  appropriate,  to  the  following  questions: 

• Does  this  study  document  correctly  identify  our  common  ecclesiological  convictions,  as  well  as  the 
issues  which  continue  to  divide  us? 

• Does  this  study  document  reflect  an  emerging  convergence  on  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church ? 

• Are  there  significant  matters  in  which  the  concerns  of  your  church  are  not  adequately  addressed ? 

• Insofar  as  this  study  document  provides  a helpful framework  for  further  ecclesiological  discussions 
among  the  churches: 

- How  can  this  study  document  help  your  church,  together  with  others,  take  concrete 
steps  towards  unity  ? 

- What  suggestions  would  you  make for  the future  development  of  this  text ? 

I.The  Church  of  theTriune  God 

A.  The  Nature  of  the  Church 

(I.)  The  Church  as  a Gift  of  God:  Creation  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

(■ Creatura  Verbi  et  Creatura  Spiritus ) 

9.  The  Church  is  called  into  being  by  the  Father  “who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whoever  believes  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life”  (Jn  3:16)  and 
who  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  these  believers  into  all  truth,  reminding  them  of  all  that  Jesus 
taught  (cf.  Jn  14:26).  The  Church  is  thus  the  creature  of  God’s  Word  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
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belongs  to  God,  is  Gods  gift  and  cannot  exist  by  and  for  itself.  Of  its  very  nature  it  is  mission- 
ary, called  and  sent  to  serve,  as  an  instrument  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  as  a witness  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

10.  The  Church  is  centred  and  grounded  in  the  Word  of  God.  This  Word  has  become  manifest 
in  history  in  various  ways.  . . it  is  the  Word  of  God  made  flesh:  Jesus  Christ,  incarnate,  crucified 
and  risen.  Then  it  is  the  word  as  spoken  in  Gods  history  with  God’s  people  and  recorded  in  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  a testimony  to  Jesus  Christ.  Third,  it  is  the  word  as 
heard  and  proclaimed  in  the  preaching,  witness  and  action  of  the  Church.”8  The  Church  is  the 
communion  of  those  who,  by  means  of  their  encounter  with  the  Word,  stand  in  a living  relation- 
ship with  God,  who  speaks  to  them  and  calls  forth  their  trustful  response;  it  is  the  communion 
of  the  faithful.  This  is  the  common  vocation  of  every  Christian  and  is  exemplified  by  the  faithful 
responsiveness  of  Mary  to  the  angel  of  the  annunciation:  “Here  I am,  the  servant  of  the  Lord;  let 
it  be  with  me  according  to  your  word”  (Lk  1:38).  For  this  reason  Mary  has  often  been  seen  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Church  and  of  the  individual  Christian,  called  to  be  Jesus’  “brother  and  sister  and 
mother”  in  doing  the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven  (cf.  Mt  12:50).  Thus  the  Church  is  the  creature  of 
God’s  Word  ( creatura  Verbi ),  the  Gospel,  which,  as  a living  voice,  creates  and  nourishes  the  Church 
throughout  the  ages.  This  divine  Word  is  witnessed  to  and  heard  through  Scripture.  Incarnate  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  is  testified  to  by  the  Church  and  proclaimed  in  preaching,  in  Sacraments, 
and  in  service  (cf.  Mt  28:19-20;  Lk  1:2;  Acts  1:8;  lCor  15:1-11). 

11.  Faith  called  forth  by  the  Word  of  God  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(cf.  1 Cor  12:3).  According  to  the  Scripture,  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  are  inseparable.  As  the 
communion  of  the  faithful,  the  Church  therefore  is  also  the  creature  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ( Creatura 
Spiritus).  Just  as  in  the  life  of  Christ  the  Holy  Spirit  was  active  from  the  very  conception  of  Jesus 
through  the  paschal  mystery  and  remains  even  now  the  Spirit  of  the  risen  Lord,  so  also  in  the  life 
of  the  Church  the  Spirit  forms  Christ  in  believers  and  in  their  community.  The  Spirit  incorporates 
human  beings  into  the  body  of  Christ  through  faith  and  baptism,  enlivens  and  strengthens  them 
as  the  body  of  Christ  nourished  and  sustained  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  leads  them  to  the  full 
accomplishment  of  their  vocation. 

12.  Being  the  creature  of  God’s  own  Word  and  Spirit,  the  Church  is  one,  holy,  catholic  and 
apostolic.  These  essential  attributes  flow  from  and  illustrate  the  Church’s  dependence  upon  God. 
The  Church  is  one  because  God  is  the  one  creator  and  redeemer  (cf.  Jn  17:11,  Eph  4:1-6),  who 
binds  the  Church  to  himself  by  Word  and  Spirit  and  makes  it  a foretaste  and  instrument  for  the 
redemption  of  all  created  reality.  The  Church  is  holy  because  God  is  the  holy  one  (cf.  Is  6:3;  Lev 
11:44-45)  who  sent  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  overcome  all  unholiness  and  to  call  human  beings  to 
become  merciful  like  his  Father  (cf.  Lk  6:36),  sanctifying  the  Church  by  his  word  of  forgiveness  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  making  it  his  own,  the  body  of  Christ  (Eph  5:26- 

27).  The  Church  is  catholic  because  God  is  the  fullness  of  life  “who  desires  everyone  to  be 
saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth”  (1  Tim  2:4),  and  who,  through  Word  and  Spirit, 
makes  his  people  the  place  and  instrument  of  his  saving  and  life-  giving  presence,  the  community 
“in  which,  in  all  ages,  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  the  believers  participants  in  Christ’s  life  and  salvation, 
regardless  of  their  sex,  race  or  social  position”.9  It  is  apostolic  because  the  Word  of  God,  sent  by 
the  Father,  creates  and  sustains  the  Church.  This  word  of  God  is  made  known  to  us  through  the 
Gospel  primarily  and  normatively  borne  witness  to  by  the  apostles  (cf.  Eph  2:20;  Rev  21:14),  mak- 
ing the  communion  of  the  faithful  a community  that  lives  in,  and  is  responsible  for,  the  succession 
of  the  apostolic  truth  expressed  in  faith  and  life  throughout  the  ages. 


8.  Cf.  “Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church:  Reformed-Roman  Catholic  Dialogue”,  §96,  in 
Growth  in  Agreement  II:  Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical  Conversations  on  a World  Level \ 1982- 
1998 , Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  187,  ed.  by  Jeffrey  Gros,  Harding  Meyer,  William  G.  Rusch,  Geneva  and 
Grand  Rapids,  WCC  and  Eerdmans,  2000,  p.802. 

9.  Confessing  the  One  Faith,  §240. 
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13.  The  Church  is  not  merely  the  sum  of  individual  believers  in  communion  with  God,  nor 
primarily  the  mutual  communion  of  individual  believers  among  themselves.  It  is  their  common 
partaking  in  the  life  of  God  (2  Pet  1:4),  who  as  Trinity  is  the  source  and  focus  of  all  communion. 
Thus  the  Church  is  both  a divine  and  a human  reality. 

The  Institutional  Dimension  of  the  Church  and  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

All  churches  agree  that  God  creates  the  Church  and  binds  it  to  himself  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  means  of  the  living  voice  of  the  Gospel  proclaimed  in  preaching  and  in  the  Sacra- 
ments. Yet  they  have  different  convictions  as  to: 

(a)  whether  the  preaching  and  the  Sacraments  are  the  means  of,  or  simply  witnesses  to,  the 
activity  of  the  Spirit  through  the  divine  Word,  which  comes  about  in  an  immediate  internal 
action  upon  the  hearts  of  the  believers; 

(b)  the  institutional  implications  and  presuppositions  of  the  Church’s  being  Creatura 
Verbi:  for  some  the  ordained  ministry,  particularly  episcopacy,  is  the  effective  means,  for  some 
a guarantees  of  the  presence  of  truth  and  power  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Church; 
for  others  the  fact  that  the  ordained  ministry,  as  well  as  the  witness  of  all  believers,  are  subject 
to  error  and  sin  excludes  such  a judgement,  the  power  and  reliability  of  God’s  truth  being 
grounded  in  the  sovereignty  of  his  Word  and  Spirit  which  works  through  - but  if  necessary 
also  counter  to  - the  given  institutional  structures  of  the  Church; 

(c)  The  theological  importance  of  institutional  continuity,  particularly  continuity  in  epis- 
copacy: whereas  for  some  churches  such  institutional  continuity  is  the  necessary  means  and 
guarantee  of  the  Church’s  continuity  in  apostolic  faith,  for  others  continuity  in  apostolic 
faith  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  being  kept  in  spite  of  - and  even  through  - the  break  of 
institutional  continuity. 

It  remains  for  future  theological  work  to  find  out  whether  these  differences  are  real  dis- 
agreements or  mere  differences  in  emphasis  that  can  be  reconciled  with  each  other. 


(II.)  BIBLICAL  INSIGHTS 

14.  The  Almighty  God,  who  calls  the  Church  into  being  and  unites  it  to  himself  through  his  Word 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  Triune  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  is  related  to  each 
of  these  divine  “Persons”  in  a particular  way.  These  relations  shed  light  upon  different  dimensions 
of  the  Church’s  life. 

15.  Many  insights  pertinent  to  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church  are  present  in  Scripture 
although  it  does  not  offer  a systematic  ecclesiology.  The  biblical  understanding  governing  the  pres- 
ent text  is  based  on  the  common  conviction  that  Scripture  is  normative  and  therefore  provides  a 
uniquely  privileged  source  for  understanding  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church.  Subsequent 
reflection  must  always  engage  and  be  consonant  with  the  biblical  teaching.  The  interplay  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  material  - accounts  of  the  faith  of  the  early  communities,  evidence  regarding  their 
worship  and  practice  of  discipleship,  indications  of  the  various  roles  of  service  and  leadership  and, 
finally,  images  and  metaphors  used  to  express  the  nature  of  the  community  - all  provide  resources 
for  the  development  of  a biblical  understanding  of  the  Church.  There  also  exists  a rich  resource  to 
be  explored  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  over  the  course  of  history.  The  same  Holy  Spirit  who 
inspired  the  earliest  communities  guides  the  followers  of  Jesus  in  each  time  and  each  place  as  they 
strive  to  be  faithful  to  the  Gospel.  This  is  what  is  understood  by  the  living  tradition  of  the  Church. 

16.  It  is  essential  to  acknowledge  the  wide  diversity  of  insights  into  the  nature  and  mission  of 
the  Church  which  can  be  found  in  the  various  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  their  inter- 
pretation in  later  history.  Diversity  appears  not  as  accidental  to  the  life  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, but  as  an  aspect  of  its  catholicity,  a quality  that  reflects  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  the  Father’s 
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design  that  the  story  of  salvation  in  Christ  be  incarnational.  Thus,  diversity  is  a gift  of  God  to  the 
Church.10  Not  only  do  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament  use  the  plural  “churches”  to  denote 
that  there  are  a variety  of  local  churches  (cf.  Acts  15:41;  Rom  16:16;  1 Cor  4:17;  7:17;  11:16;  16:1, 
19;  2 Cor  8:1;  Gal  1:2;  1 Thess  2:14),  without  thereby  contradicting  the  conviction  that  Christ’s 
body  is  one  (Eph  4:4),  but  also  one  finds  variety  among  the  ecclesiological  themes  and  insights 
addressed  by  individual  books.  The  inclusion  of  such  plurality  within  the  one  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  testifies  to  the  compatibility  of  unity  and  diversity.  Indeed,  the  discussion  of  the  one 
body  with  many  members  (cf.  1 Cor  12-14)  suggests  that  unity  is  possible  only  through  the  proper 
co-ordination  of  the  diverse  gifts  of  the  Triune  God. 

17.  To  honour  the  varied  biblical  insights  into  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church,  various 
approaches  are  required.  Four  - “people  of  God”,  “Body  of  Christ”,  “Temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  and 
koinonia  - have  been  chosen  for  particular  comment  because,  taken  together,  they  illuminate  the 
New  Testament  vision  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  Triune  God.  A fully  rounded  approach  to  the 
mystery  of  the  Church  requires  the  use  and  interaction  of  all  biblical  images  and  insights  (in  addition 
to  those  mentioned,  “vine”,  “flock”,  “bride”,  “household”  and  “covenant  community”),  each  of  which 
contributes  something  vital  to  our  understanding.  These  images  counterbalance  each  other  and  com- 
pensate each  others’  limitations.  Since  every  image  comes  out  of  a particular  cultural  context  they 
suggest  both  insufficiencies  and  possibilities.  This  text  seeks  to  relate  to  Scripture  as  a whole,  not  play- 
ing off  one  passage  against  another,  but  trying  always  to  honour  the  totality  of  the  Biblical  witness. 

(a)  The  Church  as  People  of  God 

18.  In  the  call  of  Abraham,  God  was  choosing  for  himself  a holy  people.  The  recalling  of  this  elec- 
tion and  vocation  found  frequent  expression  in  the  words  of  the  prophets:  “I  will  be  their  God 
and  they  shall  be  my  people”  (Jer  31:33;  Ez  37:27;  echoed  in  2 Cor  6:16;  Heb  8:10).  Through  the 
Word  (dabhar)  and  the  Spirit  (ru  ah),  God  fashioned  one  from  among  the  nations  as  servant  for 
the  salvation  of  all  (cf.  Is  49:1-6).  The  election  of  Israel  marked  a decisive  moment  in  the  unfold- 
ing realisation  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  The  covenant  between  God  and  his  people  entailed  many 
things  for  example,  the  Torah,  the  land  and  common  worship,  including  the  call  to  act  with  justice 
and  to  speak  the  truth.  At  the  same  time,  the  covenant  was  also  clearly  a relationship  of  commu- 
nion (cf.  Hos.  2;  Ez.  16).  But  it  is  also  a gracious  gift,  a dynamic  impulse  to  communion  which 
is  evident  throughout  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel,  even  when  the  community  breaks  the 
covenant.  In  the  light  of  the  ministry,  teaching,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  sending  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  the  Christian  community  believes  that  God  sent  his  Son  to  bring  the 
possibility  of  communion  for  each  person  with  others  and  with  God,  thus  manifesting  the  gift  of 
God  for  the  whole  world.  There  is  a genuine  newness  in  the  covenant  initiated  by  Christ.  Never- 
theless, as  “the  Israel  of  God”  (Gal  6:16),  the  Church  remains  related,  in  a mysterious  way,  to  the 
Jewish  people,  even  as  a branch  is  grafted  onto  the  rich  root  of  an  olive  tree  (cf.  Rom  11:11-36). 

19.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  people  of  Israel  is  a pilgrim  people  journeying  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  that  in  Abraham  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  In  Christ  this 
promise  is  fulfilled  when,  on  the  cross,  the  dividing  wall  between  Jew  and  Gentile  is  broken  down 
(cf.  Eph  2:14).  The  Church,  embracing  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  is  a “chosen  race,  a royal  priesthood, 
a holy  nation”,  “God’s  own  people”  (1  Peter  2:9-10),  a community  of  prophets.  While  acknowl- 
edging the  unique  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  one  sacrifice  institutes  the  new  covenant  (cf. 
Heb  9:15),  Christians  are  called  to  express  by  their  lives  the  fact  that  they  have  been  named  a 
“royal  priesthood”  and  “holy  nation”.  In  Christ  who  offered  himself,  Christians  offer  their  whole 
being  “as  a living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your  spiritual  worship”  (Rom 
12:1).  Every  member  participates  in  the  priesthood  of  the  whole  Church.  No  one  exercises  that 
priesthood  apart  from  the  unique  priesthood  of  Christ,  nor  in  isolation  from  the  other  members 

10.  Cf.  Report  of  Section  II:  “Multiplicity  of  Expression  of  the  One  Faith”,  §§13-22,  in  On  the  Way  to  Fuller 
Koinonia:  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order , ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Gunther 
Gassman,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  161,  Geneva,  WCC,  pp.  240-242. 
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of  the  body.  As  a prophetic  and  royal  people,  Christians  seek  to  witness  to  the  will  of  God  and  to 
influence  the  course  of  events  of  the  world.  Throughout  the  ages,  the  Church  of  God  continues 
the  way  of  pilgrimage  to  the  eternal  rest  prepared  for  it  (cf.  Heb  4:9-11).  It  is  a prophetic  sign  of 
the  fulfilment  God  will  bring  about  through  Christ  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

(b)  The  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ 

20.  According  to  the  design  of  God,  those  “who  once  were  far  off  have  become  near  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.  For  he  is  our  peace”  (Eph  2:13-14).  He  overcame  the  enmity  between  Jew  and  Gentile, 
reconciling  both  with  God  in  one  body  through  the  cross  (cf.  Eph  2:16).  This  body  is  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  Church  (cf.  Eph  1:23).  Christ  is  the  abiding  head  of  his  body  and  at  the  same 
time  the  one  who,  by  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  gives  life  to  it.  He  who  cleanses  and  sanctifies  the 
body  (cf.  Eph  5:26)  is  also  the  one  in  whom  “we,  though  many,  are  one  body”  (Rom  12:5;  cf.  1 Cor 
12: 12).  The  image  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  includes  these  two  dimensions,  one 
expressed  in  1 Corinthians  and  Romans,  the  other  developed  in  Ephesians. 

21.  It  is  through  faith  and  baptism  that  human  beings  become  members  of  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  (cf.  1 Cor  12:3-13).  Through  the  Lord’s  Supper  their  participation  in  this  body  is  renewed 
again  and  again  (cf.  1 Cor  10:16).  It  is  the  same  Holy  Spirit  who  confers  the  manifold  gifts  to  the 
members  of  the  body  (cf.  1 Cor  12:4;  7-11)  and  brings  forth  their  unity  (cf.  1 Cor  12:12).  All  mem- 
bers of  Christ  are  given  gifts  for  the  building  up  of  the  body  (cf.  Rom  12:4-8;  1 Cor  12:4-30).  The 
diversity  and  specific  nature  of  these  gifts  enrich  the  Church’s  life  and  enable  a better  response  to 
its  vocation  to  be  servant  of  the  Lord  and  effective  sign  used  by  God  for  furthering  the  Kingdom 
in  the  world.  Thus  the  image  of  “body  of  Christ”,  though  explicidy  and  primarily  referring  to  the 
Christological  dimension  of  the  Church,  at  the  same  time  has  deep  pneumatological  implications. 

(c)  The  Church  as  Temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

22.  Reference  to  the  constitutive  relationship  between  Church  and  Holy  Spirit  runs  through  the 
whole  New  Testament  witness.  While  there  is  no  explicit  image  for  this  relationship,  a vivid  example 
is  the  account  of  the  descent  of  tongues  of  fire  upon  the  disciples  gathered  in  the  upper  room  on  the 
morning  of  Pentecost  (cf.  Acts  2:1-4).  The  New  Testament  imagery  that  most  closely  approximates 
to  this  relationship  is  that  of  “temple”  and  “house”.  This  is  so  because  the  relationship  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  Church  is  one  of  indwelling,  of  giving  life  from  within.  The  Holy  Spirit  so  enlivens  the  commu- 
nity that  it  becomes  a herald  of,  and  an  instrument  for,  that  general  transformation  of  the  whole  cos- 
mos for  which  all  creation  groans  (cf.  Rom.  8:22-23),  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  (cf.  Rev.  21:1). 

23.  Built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  the  Church  is  God’s  household,  a 
holy  temple  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  lives  and  is  active.  By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  believers 
grow  into  “a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord”  (Eph  2:21-22),  into  a “spiritual  house”  (1  Pet  2:5).  Filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  witness  (cf.  Acts  1:8),  pray,  love,  work  and  serve  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  leading  a life  worthy  of  their  calling,  eager  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace  (cf.  Eph  4:1-3). 

(d)  The  Church  as  Koinonia/Communion 

24.  The  biblical  notion  of  koinonia  has  become  central  in  the  quest  for  a common  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  its  visible  unity.  The  term  koinonia  (communion,  participation, 
fellowship,  sharing)  is  found  not  only  in  the  New  Testament  but  also  in  later  periods,  especially 
in  patristic  and  Reformation  writings  which  describe  the  Church.  Although  in  some  periods  the 
term  largely  fell  out  of  use,  it  is  being  reclaimed  today  as  a key  to  understanding  the  nature  and 
mission  of  the  Church.  Due  to  its  richness  of  meaning,  it  is  also  ecumenically  useful  in  appreciat- 
ing the  various  forms  and  extent  of  communion  already  enjoyed  by  the  Churches. 

25.  The  relationship  between  God,  humanity  and  the  whole  of  creation  is  a fundamental 
theme  of  Scripture.  In  the  narrative  of  creation,  man  and  woman  are  fashioned  in  God’s  image, 
bearing  an  inherent  capacity  and  longing  for  communion  with  God,  with  one  another  and  with 
creation  as  its  stewards  (cf.  Gen  1-2).  Thus,  the  whole  of  creation  has  its  integrity  in  koinonia 
with  God.  Communion  is  rooted  in  the  order  of  creation  itself  and  is  realised,  in  part,  in  natural 
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relationships  of  family  and  kinship,  of  tribe  and  people.  At  the  heart  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  special  relationship,  the  covenant,  established  by  God  between  God  and  the  chosen  people 
(cf.  Ex  19:4-6;  Hos  2:18-23). 

26.  Gods  purpose  in  creation  is  distorted  by  human  sin,  failure  and  disobedience  to  Gods  will 
and  by  rebellion  against  him  (cf.  Gen  3-4;  Rom  1:18-3:20).  Sin  damages  the  relationship  between 
God,  human  beings  and  the  created  order.  But  God  persists  in  faithfulness  despite  the  sin  and 
error  of  the  people.  The  dynamic  history  of  Gods  restoring  and  increasing  koinonia  reaches  its 
culmination  and  fulfilment  in  the  perfect  communion  of  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth  established 
by  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  Rev  21). 

27.  The  biblical  images  already  treated,  as  well  as  others  such  as  “the  flock”  ( Jn  10:16),  “the  vine” 
(Is  5;  Jn  15),  “the  bride”  of  Christ  (Rev  21:2;  Eph  5:25-32),  “Gods  house”  (Heb  3:1-6),  “a  new 
covenant”  (Heb  8:8-13)  and  “the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem”  (Rev  21:2),  evoke  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  relationship  of  God’s  people  to  God,  to  one  another  and  to  the  created  order.  The 
term  koinonia  expresses  the  reality  to  which  these  images  refer. 

28.  The  basic  verbal  form  from  which  the  noun  koinonia  derives  means  “to  have  something  in 
common”,  “to  share”,  “to  participate”,  “to  have  part  in”,  “to  act  together”  or  “to  be  in  a contractual 
relationship  involving  obligations  of  mutual  accountability”.  The  word  koinonia  appears  in  signifi- 
cant passages,  such  as  the  sharing  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  (cf.  1 Cor  10:16),  the  reconciliation  of  Paul 
with  Peter,  James  and  John  (cf.  Gal  2:9),  the  collection  for  the  poor  (cf.  Rom  15:26;  2 Cor  8:3-4) 
and  the  experience  and  witness  of  the  Church  (cf.  Acts  2:42-45). 

29.  Through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christians 
enter  into  fellowship  with  God  and  with  one  another  in  the  life  and  love  of  God:  “We  declare  to 
you  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  so  that  you  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us;  and  truly  our  fel- 
lowship is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Jn  1:3). 

30.  The  Good  News  is  the  offer  to  all  people  of  the  free  gift  of  being  born  into  the  life  of  com- 
munion with  God  and  thus  with  one  another  (cf.  1 Tim  2:4, 2 Pet  2:9).  Paul  speaks  of  the  relation- 
ship of  believers  (cf.  Gal.  2:20)  to  their  Lord  as  being  “in  Christ”  (2  Cor  5:17)  and  of  Christ  being 
in  the  believer,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

31.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  God’s  gift  of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ  that  deep,  lasting  communion 
is  made  possible;  by  faith  and  baptism,  persons  participate  in  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  death,  burial 
and  resurrection  (cf.  Phil  3:10-11).  United  to  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  are  thus  joined 
to  all  who  are  “in  Christ”:  they  belong  to  the  communion  - the  new  community  of  the  risen  Lord. 
Because  koinonia  is  a participation  in  Christ  crucified  and  risen,  it  is  also  part  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church  to  share  in  the  sufferings  and  hopes  of  humankind. 

32.  Visible  and  tangible  signs  of  the  new  life  of  communion  are  expressed  in  receiving  and 
sharing  the  faith  of  the  apostles;  breaking  and  sharing  the  Eucharistic  bread;  praying  with  and 
for  one  another  and  for  the  needs  of  the  world;  serving  one  another  in  love;  participating  in  each 
other’s  joys  and  sorrows;  giving  material  aid;  proclaiming  and  witnessing  to  the  good  news  in  mis- 
sion and  working  together  for  justice  and  peace.  The  communion  of  the  Church  consists  not  of 
independent  individuals  but  of  persons  in  community,  all  of  whom  contribute  to  its  flourishing. 

33.  The  Church  exists  for  the  glory  and  praise  of  God,  to  serve  the  reconciliation  of  human- 
kind, in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  communion  in  Christ, 
which  is  realised  in  the  Church,  should  embrace  the  whole  creation  (cf.  Eph  1:10).  The  Church,  as 
communion,  is  instrumental  to  God’s  ultimate  purpose  (cf.  Rom  8:19-21;  Col  1:18-20). 

B.The  Mission  of  the  Church 

34.  It  is  God’s  design  to  gather  all  creation  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ  (cf.  Eph  1:10),  and 
to  bring  humanity  and  all  creation  into  communion.  As  a reflection  of  the  communion  in  the 
Triune  God,  the  Church  is  God’s  instrument  in  fulfilling  this  goal.  The  Church  is  called  to 
manifest  God’s  mercy  to  humanity,  and  to  bring  humanity  to  its  purpose  - to  praise  and  glorify 
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God  together  with  all  the  heavenly  hosts.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
God  as  a gift  given  to  the  world  in  order  that  all  may  believe  (cf.  Jn  17:21). 

35.  As  persons  who  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  Christians  are  called  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  in  word  and  deed.  They  are  to  address  those  who  have  not  heard,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  no  longer  living  according  to  the  Gospel,  the  Good  News  of  the  reign  of  God.  They 
are  called  to  live  its  values  and  to  be  a foretaste  of  that  reign  in  the  world.  Mission  thus  belongs 
to  the  very  being  of  the  Church.  This  is  a central  implication  of  affirming  the  apostolicity  of  the 
Church,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  other  three  attributes  of  the  Church  - unity,  holiness  and 
catholicity.  All  four  attributes  relate  both  to  the  nature  of  Gods  own  being  and  to  the  practical 
demands  of  authentic  mission.11  If  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  any  of  them  is  impaired,  the  Church’s 
mission  is  compromised. 

36.  The  Church,  embodying  in  its  own  life  the  mystery  of  salvation  and  the  transfiguration 
of  humanity,  participates  in  the  mission  of  Christ  to  reconcile  all  things  to  God  and  to  one 
another  through  Christ  (cf.  2 Cor  5:18-21;  Rom  8:18-25).  Through  its  worship  ( leitourgia ); 
service,  which  includes  the  stewardship  of  creation  (, diakonia)\  and  proclamation  ( kerygma ) the 
Church  participates  in  and  points  to  the  reality  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  Church  testifies  to  the  divine  mission  in  which  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

37.  In  exercising  its  mission,  the  Church  cannot  be  true  to  itself  without  giving  witness  {martyr  id) 
to  God’s  will  for  the  salvation  and  transformation  of  the  world.  That  is  why  it  started  at  once  preaching 
the  Word,  bearing  witness  to  the  great  deeds  of  God  and  inviting  everyone  to  repentance  ( metanoia ), 
baptism  (cf.  Acts  2:37-38)  and  the  fuller  life  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  followers  of  Jesus  (cf.  Jn  10:10). 

38.  As  Christ’s  mission  encompassed  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  commitment 
to  care  for  those  suffering  and  in  need,  so  the  apostolic  Church  in  its  mission  from  the  beginning 
combined  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  call  to  repentance,  faith,  baptism  and  diakonia.  This  the 
Church  understands  as  an  essential  dimension  of  its  identity.  The  Church  in  this  way  signifies, 
participates  in,  and  anticipates  the  new  humanity  God  wants,  and  also  serves  to  proclaim  God’s 
grace  in  human  situations  and  needs  until  Christ  comes  in  glory  (cf.  Mt  25:31). 

39.  Because  the  servanthood  of  Christ  entails  suffering  it  is  evident  (as  expressed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament writings)  that  the  witness  ( martyria ) of  the  Church  will  entail  - for  both  individuals  and  for 
the  community  - the  way  of  the  cross,  even  to  the  point  of  martyrdom  (cf.  Mt  10:16-33;  16:24-28). 

40.  The  Church  is  called  and  empowered  to  share  the  suffering  of  all  by  advocacy  and  care  for 
the  poor,  the  needy  and  the  marginalised.  This  entails  critically  analysing  and  exposing  unjust  struc- 
tures, and  working  for  their  transformation.  The  Church  is  called  to  proclaim  the  words  of  hope  and 
comfort  of  the  Gospel,  by  its  works  of  compassion  and  mercy  (cf.  Lk.4:18-19).This  faithful  witness 
may  involve  Christians  themselves  in  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel.  The  Church  is  called  to 
heal  and  reconcile  broken  human  relationships  and  to  be  God’s  instrument  in  the  reconciliation  of 
human  division  and  hatred  (cf.  2Cor.  5:18-21).  It  is  also  called,  together  with  all  people  of  goodwill, 
to  care  for  the  integrity  of  creation  in  addressing  the  abuse  and  destruction  of  God’s  creation,  and 
to  participate  in  God’s  healing  of  broken  relationships  between  creation  and  humanity. 

41.  In  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  is  called  to  proclaim  faithfully  the  whole 
teaching  of  Christ  and  to  share  the  Good  News  of  the  Kingdom  - that  is,  the  totality  of  apostolic 
faith,  life  and  witness  - with  everyone  throughout  the  entire  world.  Thus  the  Church  seeks  faith- 
fully to  proclaim  and  live  the  love  of  God  for  all,  and  to  fulfil  Christ’s  mission  for  the  salvation  and 
transformation  of  the  world,  to  the  glory  of  God. 

42.  God  restores  and  enriches  communion  with  humanity,  granting  eternal  life  in  God’s  Triune 
Being.  Through  redeemed  humanity  the  whole  world  is  meant  to  be  drawn  to  the  goal  of  restora- 
tion and  salvation.  This  divine  plan  reaches  its  fulfilment  in  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  (cf. 
Rev  21:1)  in  God’s  holy  Kingdom. 


11  Cf.  §12  of  the  present  study  document. 
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C.  The  Church  as  Sign  and  Instrument  of  God's  Intention  and  Plan  for  the  World 

43.  The  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  is  sign  and  instrument  of  God’s  intention  and 
plan  for  the  whole  world.  Already  participating  in  the  love  and  life  of  God,  the  Church  is  a pro- 
phetic sign  which  points  beyond  itself  to  the  purpose  of  all  creation,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  For  this  reason  Jesus  called  his  followers  the  “salt  of  the  earth”,  “the  light  of  the  world”  and 
“a  city  built  on  a hill”  (Mt  5:13-16). 

44.  Aware  of  God’s  saving  presence  in  the  world,  the  Church  already  praises  and  glorifies  the 
Triune  God  through  worship  and  discipleship,  and  serves  God’s  plan.  Yet  the  Church  does  so  not 
only  for  itself,  but  rather  renders  praise  and  thanks  on  behalf  of  all  peoples  for  God’s  grace  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

45.  To  acknowledge  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  “ mysterion”  (cf.  Eph  1:9-10;  5:32)  indicates  the 
transcendent  character  of  its  God-given  reality  as  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic.  The  Church 
can  never  be  fully  and  unequivocally  grasped  only  in  its  visible  appearance.  Therefore  the  visible 
organisational  structures  of  the  Church  must  always  be  seen  and  judged,  for  good  or  ill,  in  the  light 
of  God’s  gifts  of  salvation  in  Christ,  celebrated  in  the  Liturgy  (cf.  Heb  12:18-24). 

46.  As  instrument  of  God’s  plan  the  Church  is  the  community  of  people  called  by  God  and 
sent  as  Christ’s  disciples  to  proclaim  the  Good  News  in  word  and  deed,  that  the  world  may 
believe  (cf.  Lk  24:46-49).  Thus  it  makes  present  throughout  history  “the  tender  mercy  of  our 
God”  (Lk.  1:78). 

47.  Sent  as  Christ’s  disciples,  the  people  of  God  must  witness  to  and  participate  in  God’s  rec- 
onciliation, healing,  and  transformation  of  creation.  The  integrity  of  the  Church  as  God’s  instru- 
ment is  at  stake  in  witness  through  proclamation,  and  concrete  actions  in  union  with  all  people  of 
goodwill,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  peace,  and  the  integrity  of  creation. 

II.  The  Church  in  History 


A.  The  Church  in  via 

48.  The  Church  is  an  eschatological  reality,  already  anticipating  the  Kingdom.  However,  the 
Church  on  earth  is  not  yet  the  full  visible  realisation  of  the  Kingdom.  Being  also  an  historical  real- 
ity, it  is  exposed  to  the  ambiguities  of  all  human  history  and  therefore  needs  constant  repentance 
and  renewal  in  order  to  respond  fully  to  its  vocation. 


Church  as  "Sacrament"? 

Although  all  churches  agree  that  the  church  is  a sign  and  instrument,  some  churches  express 
their  understanding  of  the  reality  of  the  church  in  Sacramental  terms;  some  speak  of  the 
church  as  Sacrament;  others  do  not  normally  use  this  language,  or  reject  it  outright. 

The  churches  who  use  the  expression  “Church  as  Sacrament”  do  so  because  they  understand 
the  Church  as  an  effective  sign  of  what  God  wishes  for  the  world:  namely,  the  communion 
of  all  together  and  with  the  Triune  God,  the  joy  for  which  God  created  the  world  (notwith- 
standing the  sinfulness  of  Christians). 

The  churches  who  do  not  use  the  concept  of  Sacrament  for  the  Church  do  not  do  so  for 
at  least  two  reasons,  namely  (1)  the  need  for  a clear  distinction  between  the  Church  and 
Sacraments:  the  Sacraments  are  the  means  of  salvation  through  which  Christ  sustains  the 
Church,  and  not  actions  by  which  the  Church  realises  or  actualises  itself;  and  (2)  the  use 
of  the  word  “Sacrament”  for  the  Church  obscures  the  fact  that,  for  them,  the  Church  is  a 
sign  and  instrument  of  God’s  intention  and  plan  - but  it  is  so  as  a communion  which,  while 
being  holy,  is  still  subject  to  sin. 
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Behind  this  lack  of  agreement  lie  varying  views  about  the  instrumentality  of  the  Church  with 
regard  to  salvation.  Yet  those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  call  the  Church  “Sacrament” 
would  still  distinguish  between  the  ways  in  which  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Church  on  the  other,  are  signs  and  instruments  of  Gods  plan.  And  those  who 
do  not  use  the  phrase  “Church  as  Sacrament”  would  still  uphold  that  the  Church  is  God’s 
holy  instrument  for  his  divine  purpose  (cf.  next  box,  following  §56) 

49.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Church  already  participates  in  the  communion  of  God,  in  faith,  hope, 
love,  and  glorification  of  God’s  name,  and  lives  as  a communion  of  redeemed  persons.  Because 
of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  Church  - as  Creatura  Verbi  and  Crea- 
tura  Spiritus  (cf.  §10ffi),  as  the  communion  of  all  believers  held  in  personal  relationship  with 
God  by  God  himself  (cf.  §11),  as  the  people  of  God  (cf.  §§19-20)  - is  already  the  eschatological 
community  God  wills. 

50.  On  the  other  hand  the  Church,  in  its  human  dimension,  is  made  up  of  human  beings 
who  - though  they  are  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  open  to  the  free  activity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (cf.  Jn  3:8)  in  illuminating  hearts  and  binding  consciences  - are  still  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  world.  Therefore  the  Church  is  affected  by  these  conditions.  It  is  exposed  to: 

• change,  which  allows  for  both  positive  development  and  growth  as  well  as  for  the  negative 

possibility  of  decline  and  distortion; 

• individual,  cultural  and  historical  conditioning  which  can  contribute  to  a richness  of  insights 

and  expressions  of  faith,  but  also  to  relativising  tendencies  or  to  absolutising  particular  views; 

• the  power  of  sin. 

51.  One  particularly  striking  experience  of  human  weakness  and  failure  that  has  afflicted  the 
Christian  community  in  via  is  the  sometimes  widespread  discrepancy  between  membership  in  the 
church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  vibrant  profession  and  practice  of  the  Christian  faith,  on  the  other. 
Many  of  our  communities  face  the  challenge  that  some  of  their  members  seem  to  “belong  without 
believing”,  while  other  individuals  opt  out  of  Church  membership,  claiming  that  they  can,  with 
greater  authenticity,  “believe  without  belonging”.  The  challenge  of  living  our  faith  as  believing  com- 
munities in  such  a way  that  all  those  who  belong  are  seriously  committed  Christians,  and  all  who 
sincerely  believe  want  to  belong,  is  a challenge  that  we  share;  it  crosses  the  lines  which  divide  us. 

52.  The  oneness,  holiness,  catholicity  and  apostolicity  of  the  Church  are  God’s  gifts  and  are 
essential  attributes  of  the  Church’s  nature  and  mission.  However,  there  is  a continual  tension  in 
the  historical  life  of  the  Church  between  that  which  is  already  given  and  that  which  is  not  yet 
fully  realised. 

53.  The  essential  oneness  which  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Church,  and  is  already  given 
to  it  in  Jesus  Christ,  stands  in  contrast  to  the  actual  divisions  within  and  between  the  churches.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  divisions  the  unity  given  to  the  Church  is  already  manifest  in  the  one  Gospel  present 
in  all  churches,  and  appears  in  many  features  of  their  lives  (cf.  Eph  4:4-5;  1 Tim  2:5;  Acts  4:12). 
The  unfortunate  divisions  among  the  churches  are  due  pardy  to  sin,  and  pardy  to  a sincere  attempt 
of  Christians  to  be  faithful  to  the  truth.  Working  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  means  working  for 
fuller  visible  embodiment  of  the  oneness  that  belongs  to  its  nature. 

54.  The  essential  holiness  of  the  Church  stands  in  contrast  to  sin,  individual  as  well  as  commu- 
nal. This  holiness  is  witnessed  to  in  every  generation  in  the  lives  of  holy  men  and  women,  as  well 
as  in  the  holy  words  the  Church  proclaims  and  the  holy  acts  it  performs  in  the  name  of  God,  the 
All-Holy.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  the  Church’s  history  sin  has  again  and  again  disfigured 
its  witness,  and  run  counter  to  the  Church’s  true  nature  and  vocation.  Therefore  in  the  Church 
there  has  been  again  and  again  God’s  ever-new  offer  of  forgiveness,  together  with  the  call  for 
repentance,  renewal  and  reform.  Responding  to  this  call  means  fuller  visible  embodiment  of  the 
holiness  that  belongs  to  its  nature. 
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55.  The  essential  catholicity  of  the  Church  is  confronted  with  divisions  between  and  within  the 
Christian  communities  regarding  their  life  and  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Its  catholicity  transcends 
all  barriers  and  proclaims  God’s  word  to  all  peoples:  where  the  whole  mystery  of  Christ  is  present, 
there  too  is  the  Church  catholic.  However,  the  catholicity  of  the  Church  is  challenged  by  the  fact 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Gospel  is  not  adequately  preached  to  all;  the  fullness  of  communion  is  not 
offered  to  all.  Nevertheless,  the  Spirit  given  to  the  Church  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ 
over  all  creation  and  all  times.  The  Church  is  called  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  full  embodiment 
of  what  is  already  its  nature  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

56.  The  essential  apostolicity  of  the  Church  stands  in  contrast  to  shortcomings  and  errors  of 
the  churches  in  their  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God.  Nevertheless,  this  apostolicity  is  wit- 
nessed to  in  the  many  ways  in  which  the  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  been 
faithful  to  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church  is  called  to  return 
continuously  to  the  apostolic  truth  and  to  be  renewed  in  its  worship  and  mission  stemming  from 
its  apostolic  origin  (cf.  Acts  2:42-47).  By  doing  so  it  makes  visible,  and  does  justice  to,  the  apostolic 
Gospel  which  is  already  given  to  it  and  works  in  it  in  the  Spirit,  making  it  the  Church. 

The  Church  and  Sin 

All  the  churches  agree  that  there  is  sin,  corporate  and  individual,  in  the  Church’s  history  (cf. 
Rev  2:2).  Yet  they  differ  as  to  how  this  reality  should  be  understood  and  expressed. 

For  some,  it  is  impossible  to  say  “the  Church  sins”  because  they  see  the  Church  as  a gift 
of  God,  sharing  in  God’s  holiness.  The  Church  is  the  spodess  bride  of  Christ  (cf.  Eph  5:25- 
27);  it  is  a communion  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  holy  people  of  God,  justified  by  grace  through 
faith  in  Christ  (cf.  Rom.  3:22;  Eph  2:8-9).  As  such,  the  Church  cannot  sin.  The  gift  is  lived 
out  in  fragile  human  beings  who  are  liable  to  sin,  but  the  sins  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
are  not  the  sins  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  rather  the  locus  of  salvation  and  healing  (cf. 

Is  53;  Lk  4:18-19).  According  to  this  perspective  one  can,  and  must,  speak  only  of  the  sin 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  and  of  groups  within  the  Church,  a situation  described  by 
the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  chaff  (cf.  Mt  13:24-30),  and  by  the  Augustinian  formula 
of  corpus  permixtum. 

Others,  while  they  too  state  that  the  Church,  as  the  creature  of  God’s  Word  and  Spirit, 
the  body  of  Christ,  is  holy  and  without  sin,  say  at  the  same  time  that  it  does  sin.  They  say  this 
because  they  define  the  Church  as  the  communion  of  its  members  who  - although  they  are 
justified  believers  brought  to  birth  by  the  Spirit,  and  Christ’s  own  body  - in  this  world  are  still 
sinful  human  beings  (cf.  1 Jn  1:8-10). 

Yet  others  believe  that  while  one  cannot  speak  of  the  sins  of  the  Church,  sin  in  the  Church 
may  become  systemic  and  also  affect  the  institution. 

While  there  are  these  different  understandings  concerning  the  Church  and  sin,  we  ask 
whether  all  churches  might  not  be  able  to  agree  on  the  following  proposition: 

The  relationship  between  sin  and  holiness  in  the  Church  is  not  a relationship  of  two  equal 
realities,  because  sin  and  holiness  do  not  exist  on  the  same  level.  Rather,  holiness  denotes  the 
Church’s  nature  and  God’s  will  for  it,  while  sinfulness  is  contrary  to  both  (cf.  1 Cor  15:21-26). 

B.  In  Christ  - But  Not  Yet  in  Full  Communion 

57.  One  blessing  of  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been  the  gradual  and  increasing  discovery  of 
the  many  aspects  of  life  in  Christ  which  our  still-divided  churches  share;  we  all  participate  in  some 
way  in  Jesus  Christ,  although  we  do  not  yet  live  in  full  communion  with  each  other.  Such  divisions 
among  the  churches  hinder  the  mission  of  the  Church.  Not  only  does  mission  have  as  its  ultimate 
goal  the  koinonia  of  all;  but  effective  mission  is  thwarted  by  the  scandal  of  division:  Jesus  prayed 
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that  all  his  disciples  be  one  precisely  “so  that  the  world  may  believe”  (Jn  17:21).  Thus  mission  is 
essentially  related  to  the  very  being  of  the  Church  as  koinonia  (c£  1 Jn  1:1-3).  This  is  why  the 
restoration  of  unity  between  Christians,  brought  about  through  committed  dialogue  about  issues 
that  still  divide  them  as  well  as  through  the  continual  renewal  of  their  lives,  is  such  an  urgent  task. 

58.  Growth  in  communion  between  our  churches  unfolds  within  the  setting  of  that  wider 
communion  between  Christians  which  extends  back  into  the  past  and  forward  into  the  future.  By 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Church  lives  in  communion  with  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  all  in 
heaven  and  earth  are  joined  in  the  communion  of  God  the  Holy  One:  this  is  the  communion  of 
the  saints.  The  final  destiny  of  the  Church  is  to  be  caught  up  in  the  intimate  relation  of  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit,  to  praise  and  to  enjoy  God  forever  (cf.  Rev  7:9-10;  22:1-5). 

59.  There  remains  by  virtue  of  creation  a natural  bond  between  human  beings  and  between 
humanity  and  creation.  “So  if  anyone  is  in  Christ,  there  is  a new  creation”  (2  Cor  5:17).  The  new 
life  of  communion  builds  upon  and  transforms,  but  never  wholly  replaces,  what  was  first  given  in 
creation;  within  history,  it  never  completely  overcomes  the  distortions  of  the  relationship  between 
human  beings  caused  by  sin.  Sharing  in  Christ  is  often  restricted  and  only  partially  realised.  The 
new  life  therefore  entails  the  constant  need  for  repentance,  mutual  forgiveness  and  restoration. 
It  belongs  to  the  essence  of  fellowship  with  God  that  the  members  of  Christ’s  body  pray  day 
after  day  “Forgive  us  our  sins”  (Lk  11:4;  cf.  Mt  6:12).  But  the  Father  cleanses  us  from  our  sins  in 
the  blood  of  his  son  Jesus  and,  if  we  acknowledge  our  sins,  we  will  be  forgiven  (cf.  1 Jn  1:7-10). 
Nonetheless,  there  is  a genuine  enjoyment  of  new  life  here  and  now  and  a confident  anticipation 
of  sharing  in  the  fullness  of  communion  in  the  life  to  come. 

C.  Communion  and  Diversity 

60.  Diversity  in  unity  and  unity  in  diversity  are  gifts  of  God  to  the  Church.  Through  the  Holy 
Spirit  God  bestows  diverse  and  complementary  gifts  on  all  the  faithful  for  the  common  good,  for 
service  within  the  community  and  to  the  world  (cf.  1 Cor  12:7  and  2 Cor  9:13).  No  one  is  self- 
sufficient.  The  disciples  are  called  to  be  one,  while  enriched  by  their  diversities  - fully  united,  while 
respectful  of  the  diversity  of  persons  and  community  groups  (cf.  Acts  2;  15;  Eph  2:15-16). 

61.  There  is  a rich  diversity  of  Christian  life  and  witness  born  out  of  the  diversity  of  cul- 
tural and  historical  context.  The  Gospel  has  to  be  rooted  and  lived  authentically  in  each  and 
every  place.  It  has  to  be  proclaimed  in  language,  symbols  and  images  that  engage  with,  and  are 
relevant  to,  particular  times  and  particular  contexts.  The  communion  of  the  Church  demands 
the  constant  interplay  of  cultural  expressions  of  the  Gospel  if  the  riches  of  the  Gospel  are  to 
be  appreciated  for  the  whole  people  of  God.12  Problems  are  created  when  one  culture  seeks  to 
capture  the  Gospel  and  claims  to  be  the  one  and  only  authentic  way  of  celebrating  the  Gospel; 
when  one  culture  seeks  to  impose  its  expression  of  the  Gospel  on  others  as  the  only  authentic 
expression  of  the  Gospel;  when  one  culture  finds  it  impossible  to  recognise  the  Gospel  being 
faithfully  proclaimed  in  another  culture. 

62.  Authentic  diversity  in  the  life  of  communion  must  not  be  stifled:  authentic  unity  must 
not  be  surrendered.  Each  local  church  must  be  the  place  where  two  things  are  simultaneously 
guaranteed:  the  safeguarding  of  unity  and  the  flourishing  of  a legitimate  diversity.  There  are 
limits  within  which  diversity  is  an  enrichment  but  outside  of  which  diversity  is  not  only  unac- 
ceptable, but  destructive  of  the  gift  of  unity.  Similarly  unity,  particularly  when  it  tends  to  be 
identified  with  uniformity,  can  be  destructive  of  authentic  diversity  and  thus  can  become  unac- 
ceptable. Through  shared  faith  in  Christ,  expressed  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Word,  celebration 


12.  Cf.  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels:  An  Instrument  for  an  Ecumenical  Reflection  on  Hermeneutics,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  no.  182,  Geneva,  WCC,  1998,  §§49f£,  and  the  draft  text  from  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on 
Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church:  “Participation  in  Gods  Mis- 
sion of  Reconciliation:  An  Invitation  to  the  Churches”,  F0/2005:ll,  June  2005,  Section  II.  (To  be  published 
in  revised  form  as  a Faith  and  Order  Paper). 
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of  the  Sacraments  and  lives  of  service  and  witness,  each  local  Christian  community  participates 
in  the  life  and  witness  of  all  Christian  communities  in  all  places  and  all  times.  A pastoral  min- 
istry for  the  service  of  unity  and  the  upholding  of  diversity  is  one  of  the  many  charisms  given  to 
the  Church.  It  helps  to  keep  those  with  different  gifts  and  perspectives  mutually  accountable  to 
each  other  within  the  communion. 

63.  Diversity  is  not  the  same  as  division.  Within  the  Church,  divisions  (heresies  and  schisms), 
as  well  as  political  conflicts  and  expressions  of  hatred,  threaten  Gods  gift  of  communion.  Chris- 
tians are  called  to  work  untiringly  to  overcome  divisions,  to  prevent  legitimate  diversities  from 
becoming  causes  of  division,  and  to  live  a life  of  diversities  reconciled. 

Limits  of  Diversity? 

While  all  recognise  the  wide  range  of  diversity  in  the  Church,  there  is  often  a tendency  (con- 
scious or  unconscious)  to  give  more  value  to  some  aspects  of  this  diversity  than  others.  This 
is  especially  true  with  regard  to  diversity  in  our  position  on  particular  issues,  e.g.  diversity  in 
our  worship. 

(a)  Diversities  in  expression  of  the  Gospel,  in  words  and  in  actions  can  enrich  life  in  com- 
munion. Particular  emphases  today  are  carried  in  the  life  and  witness  of  different  churches. 
How  far  are  the  different  emphases  conflicting  positions,  or  rather  an  expression  of  legitimate 
diversity?  Does  the  weight  placed  upon  the  different  emphases  obscure  the  fullness  of  the 
Gospel  message? 

(b)  What  weight  do  Christians  place  on  ecclesial  and  confessional  identity?  For  some  the 
preservation  of  such  identity,  for  the  foreseeable  future  or  even  permanently,  and  even  within 
a life  of  koinonia,  is  necessary  for  safeguarding  particular  truths  and  rich  legitimate  diversi- 
ties that  belong  to  a life  of  communion.  Others  understand  the  goal  of  visible  communion 
as  beyond  particular  ecclesial  or  confessional  identities  - a communion  in  which  the  riches 
safeguarded  by  confessional  traditions  are  brought  together  in  the  witness  and  experience  of 
a common  faith  and  life.  For  others  the  model  of  “reconciled  diversity”  remains  a compelling 
one.  Most,  however,  agree  that  an  openness  is  required  about  the  unity  to  which  God  calls  us; 
and  that  as  we  move  by  steps,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (c£  Jn  16:13),  the  por- 
trait of  visible  unity  will  become  clearer.  Churches  understand  their  relation  to  the  one,  holy, 
catholic  and  apostolic  Church  in  different  ways.  This  has  a bearing  upon  the  way  they  relate 
to  other  churches  and  their  perception  of  the  road  to  visible  unity. 

(c)  In  order  for  the  Churches  to  move  further  towards  complete  mutual  recognition  and 
full  communion,  they  need  to  reflect  on  how  they  understand  and  claim  their  own  ecclesial 
identity  and  how  they  regard  the  ecclesial  status  of  other  churches  and  other  Christians. 

One  type  of  Ecclesiology  identifies  the  Church  exclusively  with  one’s  own  community, 
dismissing  other  communities  or  persons  which  claim  churchly  status  into  an  ecclesiological 
void.  According  to  a modified  form  of  this  type,  other  communities  may  possess  elements 
of  the  Church  which  bring  those  who  enjoy  them  into  a real,  though  imperfect,  commu- 
nion outside  of  one’s  own  community.  Another  variant  of  this  type  offers  a pneumatological 
account  of  the  existence  of  Christian  life  outside  the  bounds  of  one’s  own  community  - some- 
thing which  is  nevertheless,  identified  as  the  Church. 

A second  type  of  ecclesiology,  while  claiming  for  its  own  community  a full  place  in  the 
Church  catholic,  allows  equal  status  to  some  other  communities  (even  though  the  degree 
and  mode  of  communion  actually  existing  between  it  and  them  may  vary).  One  variant  of 
this  approach  is  the  so-called  “branch  theory”,  or  tropoi  theory,  used  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion of  the  different  Churches.  Another  variant  is  “denominationalism”,  which  allows  for  a 
quite  broad  spectrum  of  churches  to  coexist  in  organisational  independence  while  consti- 
tuting, in  aggregate,  “the  Church  universal”.  A further  variant  is  called  “cultural  families  of 
churches”,  each  of  equal  value. 
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A third  type  of  ecclesiology  neither  identifies  one’s  own  community  with  the  One  Church, 
nor  does  it  speak  of  elements  or  different  degrees  of  fullness  of  the  Church;  yet  it  does  not 
place  all  ecclesial  bodies  on  the  same  level,  either.  It  states  rather  that  the  One  Church  of 
Christ  exists  wherever  the  Gospel  is  rightly  proclaimed  and  the  sacraments  are  duly  admin- 
istered, because  Christ  is  present  and  at  work  wherever  these  means  of  his  grace  are  present. 
However,  according  to  this  position  there  is  a difference  between  historical  church  bodies 
as  regards  the  correspondence  between  their  official  practice  and  teaching,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Gospel  present  within  them,  on  the  other.  Whereas  in  some  churches  there  is  such  a 
correspondence,  in  other  churches  the  Gospel  is  enveloped  in  official  teachings  and  practices 
that  contradict  it.  According  to  this  view  even  such  contradictions,  as  long  as  those  means 
of  Christ’s  grace  are  recognisably  there,  cannot  prevent  his  presence;  nor  do  they  nullify  the 
belonging  to  his  body,  the  One  Church.  But  they  do  establish  a difference  in  rank  and  status 
between  these  historic  chinches  which  has  to  be  overcome. 

(d)  One  of  the  pressing  ecumenical  questions  is  whether  and  how  churches,  at  this  stage 
of  the  ecumenical  movement,  can  live  in  mutual  accountability  so  that  they  can  sustain  one 
another  in  unity  and  legitimate  diversity,  and  can  prevent  new  issues  from  becoming  causes  of 
division  within  and  between  churches. 


D.The  Church  as  Communion  of  Local  Churches 

64.  From  the  beginning  contact  was  maintained  between  local  churches  by  collections,  exchanges 
of  letters,  visits  and  tangible  expressions  of  solidarity  (cf.  1 Cor  16;  2 Cor  8:1-9;  Gal  2:9ff;  etc.). 
From  time  to  time,  during  the  first  centuries,  local  churches  assembled  to  take  counsel  together. 
All  of  these  were  ways  of  nurturing  interdependence  and  maintaining  communion. 

65.  The  communion  of  the  Church  is  expressed  in  the  communion  between  local  churches,  in 
each  of  which  the  fullness  of  the  Church  resides.  The  communion  of  the  Church  embraces  local 
churches  in  each  place  and  all  places  at  all  times.  Local  churches  are  held  in  the  communion  of 
the  Church  by  the  one  Gospel,13  the  one  baptism  and  the  one  Lord’s  Supper,  served  by  a common 
ministry.  This  communion  of  local  churches  is  thus  not  an  optional  extra,  but  is  an  essential  aspect 
of  what  it  means  to  be  the  Church. 

66.  The  communion  of  local  churches  is  sustained  by  the  living  elements  of  apostolicity  and 
catholicity:  Scripture,  baptism,  communion  and  the  service  of  a common  ministry.  As  “bonds  of 
communion”  these  gifts  serve  the  authentic  continuity  of  the  life  of  the  whole  Church  and  help  to 
sustai  n the  local  churches  in  a communion  of  truth  and  love.  They  are  given  to  maintain  the  Church 
in  integrity  as  the  one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow.  The  goal  of 
the  search  for  full  communion  is  realised  when  all  the  churches  are  able  to  recognise  in  one  another 
the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  in  all  its  fullness. This  full  communion  will  be  expressed 
on  the  local  and  universal  levels  through  conciliar  forms  of  life  and  action.  In  such  a communion  of 
unity  and  authentic  diversities,  churches  are  bound  in  all  aspects  of  their  life  together  at  all  levels  in 
confessing  the  one  faith  and  engaging  in  worship  and  witness,  deliberation  and  action. 

Local  Church 

The  term  “local  church”  is  used  differently  by  different  traditions.  For  some  traditions  the 
“local”  church  is  the  congregation  of  believers  gathered  in  one  place  to  hear  the  Word  and 
celebrate  the  Sacraments.  For  others,  “local”  or  “particular”  church  refers  to  the  bishop  with 
the  people  around  the  bishop,  gathered  to  hear  the  Word  and  celebrate  the  Sacraments. 


13  .A  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels,  §38. 
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In  some  churches  the  term  “local  church”  is  used  of  both  the  diocese  and  of  the  parish.  At 
another  level,  “local  church”  can  refer  to  several  dioceses  or  to  regional  churches  gathered 
together  in  a synodal  structure  under  a presidency. 

There  are  different  ecclesiological  concepts  behind  these  usages,  yet  most  Churches 
agree  that  each  local  church,  however  it  is  defined,  is  united  to  every  other  in  the  universal 
Church  and  contains  within  it  the  fullness  of  what  it  is  to  be  the  Church.  There  is  often 
a discrepancy  between  theological  description  of  local  church  and  how  the  local  church  is 
| - - ' 


experienced  by  the  faithful. 
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III.  The  Life  of  Communion  in  and  for  the  World 

67.  God  gives  to  the  Church  all  the  gifts  and  resources  needed  for  its  life  and  mission  in  and  for 
the  world.  God  bestows  on  it  the  grace  of  the  apostolic  faith,  baptism  and  Eucharist  as  means 
of  grace  to  create  and  sustain  the  koinonia.  These  and  other  means  serve  to  animate  the  people 
of  God  in  their  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  and  in  their  participation  in  the  promises  of  God. 

A.  Apostolic  Faith 

68.  The  Church  is  called  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to  “continue  in  the  aposdes’ teaching”  (Acts  2:42). 
The  faith  “once  for  all  entrusted  to  the  saints”  (Jude  v.  3)  is  the  faith  of  the  Church  through  the  ages. 

69.  The  revealed  apostolic  faith  is  uniquely  witnessed  to  in  Scripture.  This  faith  is  articulated 
in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381). 14  The  Church  is  called  upon  to  proclaim  the 
same  faith  in  each  generation,  in  each  and  every  place.  Each  church  in  its  place  is  challenged  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  that  faith  relevant  and  alive  in  its  particular  cultural,  social, 
political  and  religious  context.  While  the  apostolic  faith  has  to  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of 
changing  times  and  places,15  it  must  be  in  continuity  with  the  original  witness  of  the  apostolic 
community  and  with  the  faithful  explication  of  that  witness  throughout  the  ages. 

70.  The  apostolic  faith  does  not  refer  to  one  fixed  formula  or  to  a specific  phase  in  Christian 
history.  The  faith  transmitted  through  the  living  tradition  of  the  Church  is  the  faith  evoked  by 
the  Word  of  God,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  attested  in  Scripture.  Its  content  is  set  forth 
in  the  Creeds  of  the  Early  Church  and  also  testified  to  in  other  forms.  It  is  proclaimed  in  many 
Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  churches.  It  is  preached  throughout  the  world  today.  It  is  articulated 
in  Canons  and  Books  of  Discipline  from  many  periods  and  stages  in  the  lives  of  the  churches. 
Thus  the  apostolic  faith  is  confessed  in  worship,  in  life,  service  and  mission  - in  the  living  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church. 

71.  The  apostolic  tradition  of  the  Church  is  the  continuity  in  the  permanent  characteristics  of 
the  Church  of  the  apostles:  witness  to  the  apostolic  faith,  proclamation  and  fresh  interpretation  of 
the  Gospel,  celebration  of  baptism  and  Eucharist,  the  transmission  of  ministerial  responsibilities, 
communion  in  prayer,  love,  joy  and  suffering,  service  to  the  sick  and  needy,  communion  among  the 
local  churches  and  sharing  the  divine  gifts  which  have  been  given  to  each. 

72.  Within  the  apostolic  tradition  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  promulgated  by  the 
Early  Ecumenical  Councils,  is  a pre-eminent  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith.  Although  its  language, 
like  that  of  all  texts,  is  conditioned  by  time  and  context,  it  has  been  the  Creed  most  widely  used  by 
Christians  throughout  the  centuries  and  remains  so  today  throughout  the  world.  The  fact  that  some 
churches  do  not  explicitly  use  this  Creed  liturgically  or  catechetically  need  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
sign  of  their  departure  from  the  apostolic  faith.  Nevertheless  the  existence  of  such  differences  sug- 
gests that  churches  need  to  be  attentive  to  the  tolerable  limits  to  diversity  in  confessing  one  faith. 


14.  See  Confessing  the  One  Faith. 

15  .A  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels,  Section  B,  1.  (§§38-42). 
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73.  The  faith  of  the  Church  has  to  be  lived  out  in  active  response  to  the  challenges  of  every 
age  and  place.  It  speaks  to  personal  and  social  situations,  including  si  tuations  of  injustice,  of  viola- 
tion of  human  dignity  and  of  the  degradation  of  creation.  For  example,  when  Christians  confess 
that  God  is  creator  of  all,  they  recognise  the  goodness  of  creation  and  commit  themselves  to  care 
for  the  well-being  of  humanity  and  for  all  that  God  has  made.  When  Christians  confess  Christ 
crucified  and  risen,  they  commit  themselves  to  witness  to  the  paschal  mystery  in  word  and  deed. 
When  Christians  confess  the  Holy  Spirit  as  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  they  know  themselves  to  be 
already  citizens  of  heaven  and  they  commit  themselves  to  discern  the  Spirit  s gift  in  their  lives. 
When  Christians  confess  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church,  they  commit  themselves  to 
manifest  and  promote  the  realisation  of  these  attributes.16 

B.  Baptism 

74.  In  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  Christians  confess  “one  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins”.  Through  Baptism  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, 
Christians  are  united  with  Christ,  with  each  other  and  with  the  Church  of  every  time  and  place. 
Baptism  is  thus  a basic  bond  of  unity.  The  recognition  of  the  one  baptism  into  Christ  constitutes 
an  urgent  call  to  the  churches  to  overcome  their  divisions  and  visibly  manifest  their  communion 
in  faith  and  through  mutual  accountability  in  all  aspects  of  Christian  life  and  witness. 

75.  Baptism  is  the  celebration  of  new  life  through  Christ  and  of  participation  in  the  baptism, 
life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  Mt  3:13-17;  Rom  6:3-5).  Baptism  involves  confes- 
sion of  sin,  conversion  of  heart,  pardoning,  cleansing  and  sanctification.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  participation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  life  of 
the  world  to  come  (cf.  Eph  2:6).  Baptism  consecrates  the  believer  as  a member  of  “a  chosen  race, 
a royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation”  (1  Peter  2:9). 

76.  “Baptism  is  related  not  only  to  momentary  experience,  but  to  life-long  growth  into 
Christ”.17  Nourished  by  the  worship,  witness  and  teaching  of  the  Church,  the  believer  grows  in  his 
or  her  relationship  with  Christ,  and  with  other  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  In  this  process  the 
faith  of  the  believer  — whether  he  or  she  was  baptised  as  an  infant,  or  upon  personal  profession 
of  faith  — is  nourished  by,  and  tested  against,  the  faith  of  the  Church.18 

77.  All  human  beings  have  in  common  their  creation  at  God s hand,  and  Gods  providential 
care  for  them;  and  they  share  in  social,  economic  and  cultural  institutions  which  preserve  human 
life.  As  people  are  baptised  they  are  clothed  in  Christ  (cf.  Gal  3:27),  they  enter  into  the  koinonia 
of  Christs  Body  (cf.  1 Cor  12:13),  they  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  privilege  of  Gods 
adopted  children  (cf.  Rom  8:15f),  and  so  they  enjoy,  in  anticipation,  that  participation  in  the 
divine  nature  which  God  promises  and  wills  for  humankind  (cf.  2 Pet  1:4).  In  the  present,  the 
solidarity  of  Christians  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  neighbours,  and  their  engagement  in 
the  struggle  for  the  dignity  of  all  who  suffer,  for  the  excluded  and  the  poor,  belongs  to  their  bap- 
tismal vocation.  It  is  the  way  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  Christ  in  his  identification  with 
the  victimised  and  outcast. 


16.  Cf.  §12  of  the  present  study  document. 

17.  “Baptism”  section,  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , §9. 

18.  Cf.  the  text-in-process  from  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  Baptism:  “One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual 
Recognition”,  F0/2005:06,  June  2005,  §35. 
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Baptism 

Although  BEM  and  the  churches’ responses  to  it  registered  a high  degree  of  agreement  about 
baptism,  some  significant  issues  remain:19 

(a)  the  difference  between  churches  which  baptise  infants,  and  those  which  baptise  only  those 
able  to  offer  a personal  profession  of  faith; 

(b)  the  inability  of  some  churches  to  recognise  baptism  performed  by  others,  and  the  related 
practice  of  “re”-baptism; 

(c)  the  different  starting  points  and  historical  development  of  the  terms  “ordinance”  and  “Sac- 
rament” (although  both  are  understood  as  describing  the  act  by  which  people  are  brought  to 
new  fife  in  Christ); 

(d)  whether  baptism  is  best  understood  as  effecting  the  reality  of  new  life  in  Christ,  or  as 
reflecting  it; 

(e)  the  difference  between  the  churches  which  baptise  insisting  on  the  Trinitarian  formula 
according  to  the  command  of  Jesus  (Mt  28:19-20),  and  those  which  insist  that  baptism  “in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ”  is  more  consistent  with  the  practice  of  the  apostles  (cf.  Acts  2:38); 

(f ) the  difference  between  churches  which  employ  water  as  the  instrument  of  baptism,  and 
those  which  believe  that  Christian  baptism  does  not  require  any  such  material  instrument; 

(g)  those  communities  which  believe  that  baptism  with  water  is  necessary,  and  those  which 
do  not  celebrate  baptism,  yet  understand  themselves  as  sharing  in  the  spiritual  experience 
of  life  in  Christ. 

C.  Eucharist 

78.  Communion  established  in  baptism  is  focused  and  brought  to  expression  in  the  Eucharist. 
There  is  a dynamic  connection  between  baptism  and  Eucharist.  Baptismal  faith  is  re-affirmed  and 
grace  given  for  the  faithful  living  out  of  the  Christian  calling. 

79.  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  the  celebration  where,  gathered  around  his  table,  Christians  receive 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  a proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  a glorification  of  the  Father  for 
everything  accomplished  in  creation,  redemption  and  sanctification  ( doxologia);  a memorial  of 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus  and  what  was  accomplished  once  for  all  on  the  Cross 
( anamnesis );  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ( epiclesis );  an  intercession;  the  communion  of  the 
faithful  and  an  anticipation  and  foretaste  of  the  kingdom  to  come. 

80.  In  1 Corinthians  10  and  11,  Paul  highlights  the  connection  between  the  Lord’s  Supper 
and  the  nature  of  the  Church.  “The  cup  of  blessing  that  we  bless,  is  it  not  a sharing  in  the  blood 
of  Christ?  The  bread  that  we  break,  is  it  not  a sharing  in  the  body  of  Christ?  Because  there  is  one 
bread,  we  who  are  many  are  one  body,  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread”  (1  Cor  10:16-17).  He 
also  draws  attention  to  the  moral  implications  of  the  celebration:  “Examine  yourselves,  and  only 
then  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup”  (1  Cor  11:28). 

81.  Just  as  the  confession  of  faith  and  baptism  are  inseparable  from  a life  of  service  and  witness, 
so  too  the  Mass  demands  reconciliation  and  sharing  among  all  those  regarded  as  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  one  family  of  God  and  is  a constant  challenge  in  the  search  for  appropriate  relation- 
ships in  social,  economic  and  political  life  (cf.  Mt  5:23ff;  1 Cor  10:14;  1 Cor  11:20-22).  Because 
the  Lord’s  Supper  is  the  Sacrament  which  builds  up  community,  all  kinds  of  injustice,  racism, 
estrangement,  and  lack  of  freedom  are  radically  challenged  when  we  share  in  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  Through  Holy  Communion  the  all-renewing  grace  of  God  penetrates  the  human  per- 
sonality and  restores  human  dignity.  The  Eucharist,  therefore,  obliges  us  also  to  participate  actively 
in  the  ongoing  restoration  of  the  world’s  situation  and  the  human  condition.  God’s  judgement 
demands  that  our  behaviour  be  consistent  with  the  reconciling  presence  of  God  in  human  history. 

19.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  Baptism  presently  underway  will  help  to  resolve  these 
outstanding  problems.  Cf.  the  text-in-process  from  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  Baptism:  “One  Baptism: 
Towards  Mutual  Recognition”,  F0/2005:06,  June  2005. 
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Eucharist 

Although  BEM  and  the  responses  to  it  from  the  churches  registered  a degree  of  agreement 
about  the  Eucharist,  significant  differences  remain: 

As  regards  the  understanding  and  practice  of  the  Eucharist  there  remains  the  question 
whether  it  is  primarily  a meal  where  Christians  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  pri- 
marily a service  of  thanksgiving. 

Among  those  for  whom  the  Eucharist  is  primarily  a service  of  thanksgiving,  there  is  grow- 
ing convergence  concerning  its  sacrificial  character.  Remaining  disagreement  centres  princi- 
pally on  the  questions  of  how  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Calvary  is  made  present  in  the 
Eucharistic  act.  A help  in  reconciling  the  different  approaches  has  been  made  by  the  use  of 
biblical  and  patristic  scholarship  to  probe  more  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  term 
anamnesis.  However,  some  maintain  that  the  concept  has  been  made  to  bear  more  weight  in 
theological  and  ecumenical  texts  than  it  is  capable  of  bearing. 

Churches  continue  to  disagree  about  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist.  Some  important  differences  remain  regarding  the  role  and  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  whole  eucharistic  celebration. 

It  is  a matter  of  continuing  concern  that  not  all  Christians  share  the  communion.  Some 
churches  believe  that  eucharistic  sharing  is  both  a means  of  building  communion  between 
divided  churches  as  well  as  its  goal;  others  either  do  not  offer  Eucharistic  hospitality,  or  offer 
it  under  restricted  conditions.  Some  churches  invite  all  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  to  receive 
communion;  other  Churches  invite  only  those  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and  are  baptised 
and  in  good  standing  in  their  own  Churches.  Among  still  other  churches  eucharistic  com- 
munion is  understood  as  the  ultimate  expression  of  agreement  in  faith  and  of  a communion  in 
life.  Such  an  understanding  would  make  the  sharing  of  the  Lord  s Supper  with  those  outside 
their  own  tradition  an  anomaly.  As  a result,  for  some  churches  the  practice  of  “Eucharistic 
hospitality”  is  the  antithesis  of  the  commitment  to  full  visible  unity. 

Behind  the  variety  of  practices  lie  serious  theological  problems  that  are  at  present  unre- 
solved. While  recent  bilateral  and  multilateral  theological  dialogues  have  achieved  much  in 
overcoming  some  of  these  tradi  tional  disagreements,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a continuing  need 
for  growth  in  understanding  concerning  the  actual  faith  and  practice  of  the  divided  churches. 

D.  Ministry  of  All  the  Faithful 

82.  The  Church  is  called  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to  serve  God  after  the  example  of  the  Lord 
who  came  to  serve  rather  than  to  be  served.  The  idea  of  service  is  central  to  any  biblical  under- 
standing of  ministry. 

83.  Every  Christian  receives  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church,  and  for 
his  or  her  part  in  the  mission  of  Christ.  These  gifts  are  given  for  the  common  good  (cf.  1 Cor  12:7), 
and  place  obligations  of  responsibility  and  mutual  accountability  on  every  individual  and  local 
community,  and  indeed  on  the  Church  as  a whole  at  every  level  of  its  life.  Strengthened  by  the 
Spirit,  Christians  are  called  to  live  out  their  discipleship  in  a variety  of  forms  of  service.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  faith  and  of  its  moral  implications  is  entrusted  in  a special  way  to  parents,  although  all 
the  faithful  are  called  upon  to  witness  to  the  Gospel  in  word  and  deed.  Catechists  and  theologians 
provide  an  invaluable  service  in  handing  on  and  deepening  our  understanding  of  the  faith.  The 
following  of  Christ,  who  came  to  bring  good  news  to  the  poor  and  healing  to  the  sick  (cf.  Luke  4: 
18-19),  provides  a powerful  and  specifically  Christian  motivation  for  believers  to  engage  in  other 
forms  of  service:  education  and  health  care,  charitable  assistance  to  the  poor  and  the  promotion  of 
justice,  peace  and  the  protection  of  the  environment. 

84.  Through  their  participation  in  Christ,  the  unique  priest  of  the  new  covenant  (cf.  Heb  9:11), 
Christians  are  constituted  a royal  priesthood  called  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  (cf.  1 Pet  2).  and 
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indeed  their  very  selves  as  a living  sacrifice  (cf.  Rom  12:1)  after  the  example  of  Jesus  himself.  This 
calling  underlies  the  Church’s  potentially  costly  witness  to  justice  and  the  duty  of  intercession. 

85.  In  this  way  every  Christian,  on  the  basis  of  the  one  baptism  into  Christ,  should  seek  to 
serve  the  world  by  proclaiming  good  news  to  the  poor,  “release  to  the  captives  and  recovery  of 
sight  to  the  blind”  and  setting  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed.  In  short,  this  is  an  obligation 
resting  equally  on  all  “to  proclaim  the  year  of  the  Lord’s  favour”  in  all  the  varied  situations  of  need 
in  the  world  throughout  the  ages  (Lk  4:18-19). 

E.  Ministry  of  the  Ordained 

86.  In  calling  and  sending  the  Twelve  and  his  other  apostles,  Jesus  laid  foundations  for  the  ongo- 
ing proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  service  of  the  community  of  his  disciples.  Faithful  to  his 
example,  from  the  earliest  times  there  were  those  chosen  by  the  community  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit,  and  given  specific  authority  and  responsibility.  Ordained  ministers  serve  in  the  building 
up  of  the  community,  in  equipping  the  saints,  and  in  strengthening  the  Church’s  witness  in  the 
world  (cf.  Eph  4: 12-13). They  may  not  dispense  with  the  ongoing  support  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  community  - for  whom  they  are  chosen,  and  for  whom  they  are  empowered  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  act  as  representative  persons.  Ordained  ministers  have  a special  responsibility  for  the 
ministry  of  Word  and  Sacrament.  They  have  a ministry  of  pastoral  care,  teaching  and  leadership 
in  mission.  In  all  of  those  ways  they  strengthen  the  communion  in  faith,  life  and  witness  of  the 
whole  people  of  God. 

87.  There  is  no  single  pattern  of  conferring  ministry  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Spirit  has  at 
different  times  led  the  Church  to  adapt  its  ministries  to  contextual  needs;  various  forms  of  the 
ordained  ministry  have  been  blessed  with  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  The  threefold  ministry  of  bishop, 
presbyter  and  deacon  had  become  by  the  third  century  the  generally  accepted  pattern.  It  is  still 
retained  by  many  churches  today,  though  subsequently  it  underwent  considerable  changes  in  its 
practical  exercise  and  is  still  changing  in  most  churches  today.  Other  churches  have  developed 
different  patterns  of  ministry. 

88.  The  chief  responsibility  of  the  ordained  ministry  is  to  assemble  and  build  up  the  Body 
of  Christ  by  proclaiming  and  teaching  the  Word  of  God,  by  celebrating  baptism  and  the 
Eucharist  and  by  guiding  the  life  of  the  community  in  its  worship,  its  mission  and  its  ser- 
vice. Essential  to  its  testimony  are  not  merely  its  words,  but  the  love  of  its  members  for  one 
another,  the  quality  of  their  service  to  those  in  need,  a just  and  disciplined  life  and  a fair 
exercise  of  power  and  authority. 

89.  In  the  course  of  history,  the  Church  has  developed  several  means  for  maintaining  its 
apostolicity  through  time,  in  different  circumstances  and  cultural  contexts:  the  scriptural  canon, 
dogma,  liturgical  order,  structures  wider  than  the  level  of  local  communities.  The  ministry  of  the 
ordained  is  to  serve  in  a specific  way  the  apostolic  continuity  of  the  Church  as  a whole.  In  this 
context,  succession  in  ministry  is  a means  of  serving  the  apostolic  continuity  of  the  Church.  This 
is  focused  in  the  act  of  ordination  when  the  Church  as  a whole,  through  its  ordained  ministers, 
takes  part  in  the  act  of  ordaining  those  chosen  for  the  ministry  of  Word  and  Sacrament. 

Ordained  Ministry 

Although  BEM  and  the  responses  to  it,  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues,  and  church  union 
processes  have  identified  the  points  of  convergence  on  the  subject  of  ordained  ministry  there 
remain  issues  to  be  explored  further: 

(a)  the  location  of  the  ministry  of  the  ordained  in,  with,  among  or  over  the  people  of  God; 

(b)  Eucharistic  presidency; 

(c)  the  threefold  ministry  as  a means  to  and  expression  of  unity; 

(d)  the  Sacrament  of  ordination; 
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(e)  the  restriction  of  ordination  to  the  ministry  of  Word  and  Sacrament  to  men  only; 

(f)  the  relationship  between  the  apostolic  succession  of  ministry  and  the  apostolic  conti- 
nuity of  the  Church  as  a whole; 

(g)  the  ways  in  which  ordination  is  considered  constitutive  of  the  Church. 


F.  Oversight:  Personal,  Communal,  Collegial 

90.  The  Church,  as  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  eschatological  people  of  God,  is  built  up  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  a diversity  of  gifts  or  ministries.  This  diversity  calls  for  a ministry  of  co- 
ordination so  that  these  gifts  may  enrich  the  whole  Church,  its  unity  and  mission.  The  faithful 
exercise  of  the  ministry  of  episkope  under  the  Gospel  is  a requirement  of  fundamental  importance 
for  the  Church’s  life  and  mission.  The  responsibility  of  those  called  to  exercise  oversight  cannot  be 
fulfilled  without  the  collaboration,  support  and  assent  of  the  whole  community.  At  the  same  time, 
the  effective  and  faithful  life  of  the  community  is  served  by  a ministry  of  leadership  set  apart  to 
guide  its  mission,  teaching  and  common  life. 

91.  In  the  course  of  the  first  centuries,  communion  between  local  congregations  - which  had 
been  maintained  by  a series  of  informal  links  such  as  visits,  letters  and  collections  - became  more 
and  more  expressed  in  institutional  forms.  The  purpose  was  to  hold  the  local  congregations  in 
communion,  to  safeguard  and  hand  on  apostolic  truth,  to  give  mutual  support  and  to  lead  in  wit- 
nessing to  the  Gospel.  All  these  functions  are  summed  up  in  the  term  episkope. 

92.  The  specific  development  of  structures  of  episkope  varied  in  different  regions  of  the  Church: 
this  was  true  of  both  the  collegial  expression  of  episkope  in  synods,  and  its  personal  embodiment  in 
the  individual  bishops.  The  crystallisation  of  most  of  the  episcopal  functions  in  the  hands  of  one  indi- 
vidual (episkopos)  came  later  in  some  places  than  in  others.  What  is  evident  in  every  case  is  that  epis- 
kope and  episcopacy  are  in  the  service  of  maintaining  continuity  in  apostolic  truth  and  unity  of  life. 

93.  In  the  16th  century,  oversight  came  to  be  exercised  in  a variety  of  ways  in  the  churches 
which  took  their  identity  through  the  continental  Reformation.  These  Reformers,  seeking  to  return 
to  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church  which  they  considered  to  have  been  corrupted,  saw  themselves 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  either  staying  within  the  inherited  church  structures  or  remaining 
faithful  to  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church,  and  thus  accepted  a break  with  the  overall  structure  of 
the  Church,  including  the  ministry  of  universal  primacy.  Nevertheless,  they  continued  to  see  the 
need  for  a ministry  of  episkope , which  the  churches  which  went  through  the  Reformation  ordered 
in  different  ways.  Some  exercised  episkope  in  synodal  forms.  Others  kept  or  developed  ministries 
of  personal  episkope,  including,  for  some,  the  sign  of  historic  episcopal  succession. 

Episkope,  Bishops  and  Apostolic  Succession 

One  of  the  most  difficult  issues  dividing  Christian  communities  concerns  this  form  of  min- 
istry and  its  relation  to  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church.  To  focus  the  question  in  a very  precise 
way:  churches  remain  divided  about  whether  the  historic  episcopate  - in  the  sense  of  bishops 
ordained  in  apostolic  succession  back  to  the  earliest  generations  of  the  Church  - is  a necessary 
component  of  ecclesial  order  as  intended  by  Christ  for  his  community;  or  is  merely  one  form 
of  church  structure  which,  because  it  is  so  traditional,  is  particularly  advantageous  for  today’s 
community  but  is  not  essential.  Still  other  communities  see  no  special  reason  for  privileging 
episcopal  structure,  or  even  believe  it  is  better  avoided,  for  they  see  it  as  prone  to  abuse. 

Ecumenical  reflection  on  the  more  general  concept  of  a ministry  of  episkope,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  has  helped  to  bring  to  light  hitherto  unrecognised  parallels 
between  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  churches  in  the  way  oversight  is  exercised.  Moreover, 
both  types  of  churches  have  been  able  to  acknowledge  a degree  of  apostolicity  in  one  another, 
even  though  disagreement  about  the  need  for  bishops  remains. 
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94.  Through  the  commissioned  functions  of  the  ordained  ministry,  Word,  Sacrament  and  dis- 
cipline, God  not  only  furthers  the  announcement  of  his  Kingdom  but  also  discloses  its  fulfil- 
ment. This  underlies  that  aspect  of  ministry  known  as  episkope , which  means  both  oversight  and 
visitation.  Like  every  other  aspect  of  ministry,  episkope  both  belongs  to  the  whole  church  and  is 
entrusted  as  a particular  charge  on  specific  persons.  For  this  reason  it  is  frequently  stressed  that, 
at  every  level  of  the  Church’s  life,  the  ministry  must  be  exercised  in  personal,  communal  and  col- 
legial ways.  It  should  be  remembered  that  “personal”,  “communal”  and  “collegial”  refer  not  only  to 
particular  structures  and  processes,  but  also  describe  the  informal  reality  of  the  bonds  of  koinonia, 
the  mutual  belonging  and  accountability  within  the  ongoing  common  life  of  the  Church. 

(I)  PERSONAL 

95.  Through  the  discernment  of  the  community  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God 
calls  out  persons  for  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  of  oversight.  Episkope  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a 
function  only  of  these  ministers  who  are  in  many  churches  designated  bishops.  Oversight  is  always 
to  be  exercised  within  and  in  relation  to  the  whole  Church.  The  Spirit  who  empowers  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  oversight  is  the  same  Spirit  who  animates  the  life  of  all  believers.  On  account 
of  this,  those  who  exercise  oversight  are  inseparably  bound  to  all  believers.  Those  who  exercise 
oversight  have  a special  duty  to  care  for,  and  recall  the  community  to,  the  unity,  holiness,  catholic- 
ity and  apostolicity  of  the  Church.  In  discerning  vocations  and  in  ordaining  others  to  share  in  the 
ministry  of  Word  and  Sacrament,  they  care  for  the  continuity  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  An  impor- 
tant dimension  of  their  oversight  is  care  for  the  unity  of  the  community,  a unity  which  involves 
not  only  the  mutual  love  of  the  members,  but  also  their  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith, 
their  nourishment  by  the  Word  and  their  life  of  common  service  in  the  world. 

(II)  COMMUNAL 

96.  One  of  the  functions  of  episkope  is  to  care  for  the  participation  of  the  whole  community  in 
what  makes  for  its  common  life  and  the  discernment  of  the  mind  of  the  faithful.  The  communal 
life  of  the  Church  is  grounded  in  the  Sacrament  of  baptism.  All  the  baptised  share  a responsibility 
for  the  apostolic  faith  and  witness  of  the  whole  Church.  The  communal  dimension  of  the  Church’s 
life  refers  to  the  involvement  of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  in  common  consultation,  some- 
times through  representation  and  constitutional  structures,  over  the  well-being  of  the  Church  and 
their  common  involvement  in  the  service  of  God’s  mission  in  the  world.  Communal  life  sustains 
all  the  baptised  in  a web  of  belonging,  of  mutual  accountability  and  support.  It  implies  unity  in 
diversity  and  is  expressed  in  one  heart  and  one  mind  (cf.  Phil  2:1-2).  It  is  the  way  in  which  Chris- 
tians are  held  in  unity  and  travel  together  as  the  one  Church,  and  the  one  Church  is  manifested 
in  the  life  of  each  local  church. 

(III)  COLLEGIAL 

97.  Enabling  the  Church  to  live  in  conformity  to  the  mission  of  Christ  is  a continuous  process 
involving  the  whole  community,  but  within  that  the  gathering  of  those  with  oversight  has  a 
special  role.  Collegiality  refers  to  the  corporate,  representative  exercise  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, consultation,  discernment,  and  decision-making.  Collegiality  entails  the  personal  and 
relational  nature  of  leadership  and  authority.  Collegiality  is  at  work  wherever  those  entrusted 
with  oversight  gather,  discern,  speak  and  act  as  one  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Church.  This  implies 
leading  the  Church  by  means  of  the  wisdom  gained  by  corporate  prayer,  study  and  reflection, 
drawing  on  Scripture,  tradition  and  reason  - the  wisdom  and  experience  of  all  church  com- 
munities throughout  the  ages.  Sustaining  collegiality  involves  preventing  premature  closure 
of  debate,  ensuring  that  different  voices  are  heard,  listening  to  expert  opinion  and  drawing 
on  appropriate  sources  of  scholarship.  Collegial  oversight  should  help  the  Church  to  live  in 
communion  while  the  mind  of  Christ  is  being  discerned.  It  makes  room  for  those  of  different 
opinions,  guarding  and  preaching  unity,  even  calling  for  restraint  while  giving  spiritual  and 
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moral  leadership.  Speaking  collegially  can  mean  reflecting  back  to  the  community  the  legiti- 
mate diversity  that  exists  within  the  life  of  the  Church. 

98.  Because  of  the  separation  of  the  churches,  there  has  been  relatively  little  collegial  exercise 
of  oversight  or  witness  within  society  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  our  divided  communities. 
The  ecumenical  movement  can  serve  as  a stimulus  and  invitation  to  church  leaders  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  working  together  in  appropriate  ways  on  behalf  of  their  own  communities  and  as  an 
expression  of  their  care  for  all  the  churches  (cf.  2 Cor  11:28),  and  in  common  witness  before  society. 

G.  Conciliarity  and  Primacy 

99.  Ministry  and  oversight,  as  treated  in  the  previous  two  sections,  are  exercised  locally  and  region- 
ally. In  addition,  ecumenical  dialogue  has  led  the  churches  to  ask  whether  and,  if  so,  how  they  may 
function  within  the  church  as  a communion  existing  throughout  the  whole  world.  Conciliarity 
and  primacy  concern  the  exercise  of  ministry  at  every  level  including  this  wider  context.  Conciliar- 
ity is  an  essential  feature  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  grounded  in  the  common  baptism  of  its  mem- 
bers (cf.  1 Pet  2:9-10;  Eph  4:11-16).  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  whole  Church, 
whether  dispersed  or  gathered  together,  is  conciliar.  Thus  conciliarity  characterises  all  levels  of 
the  life  of  the  Church.  It  is  already  present  in  the  relations  which  exist  among  the  members  of 
the  smallest  local  communities;  according  to  Gal  3:28,  “you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus”,  excluding 
divisions,  domination,  submission  and  all  negative  forms  of  discrimination.  In  the  local  Eucharis- 
tic community,  conciliarity  is  the  profound  unity  in  love  and  truth  between  the  members  among 
themselves  and  with  their  presiding  minister.  This  conciliar  dimension  is  also  expressed  at  wider 
instances  of  Christian  communion,  some  more  regional  and  some  even  seeking  to  draw  in  the 
participation  of  the  whole  Christian  community.  The  interconnectedness  of  the  life  of  the  Church 
is  expressed  between  Christian  communities  at  different  geographic  levels,  the  “all  in  each  place” 
linked  to  the  “all  in  every  place”. 

100.  In  crucial  situations  synods  came  and  come  together  to  discern  the  apostolic  truth  over 
against  particular  threats  and  dangers  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  trusting  in  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whom  Jesus  promised  to  send  after  his  return  to  the  Father  (cf.  Jn  16:7.12-14;  Acts 
15:28).  When  synods  drew  together  the  leaders  of  the  world  Christian  community,  they  were 
called  “ecumenical”,  provided  that  their  decrees  were  received  by  the  whole  Church.  Their  recep- 
tion by  the  entire  Church  is  an  acknowledgement  of  the  important  service  they  have  played  in 
fostering  and  maintaining  universal  communion. 

101.  Wherever  people,  communities  or  churches  come  together  to  take  counsel  and  make 
important  decisions,  there  is  need  for  someone  to  summon  and  preside  over  the  gathering  for  the 
sake  of  good  order  and  to  help  the  process  of  promoting,  discerning  and  articulating  consensus. 
Those  who  preside  are  always  to  be  at  the  service  of  those  among  whom  they  preside  for  the 
edification  of  the  Church  of  God,  in  love  and  truth.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  president  to  respect  the 
integrity  of  local  churches,  to  give  voice  to  the  voiceless  and  to  uphold  unity  in  diversity. 

102.  The  word  primacy  was  used  by  the  Early  Ecumenical  Councils  to  refer  to  the  ancient 
practice  whereby  the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Rome  and  Antioch,  and  later  Jerusalem  and  Con- 
stantinople, exercised  a personal  ministry  of  oversight  over  an  area  much  wider  than  that  of  their 
individual  ecclesiastical  provinces.  This  suggests  that  primacy  concerns  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
ministry  of  oversight  but  also,  since  this  exercise  was  affirmed  by  the  councils,  that  such  oversight 
is  not  opposed  to  conciliarity,  which  expresses  more  the  communal  and  collegial  service  to  unity. 
Historically,  forms  of  primacy  have  existed  at  various  levels,  some  wider,  such  as  those  of  the 
patriarchates,  and  some  more  restricted.  According  to  canon  34  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  the  first 
among  the  bishops  would  only  make  a decision  in  agreement  with  the  other  bishops  and  the  latter 
would  make  no  important  decision  without  the  agreement  of  the  first. 

103.  Even  in  the  early  centuries,  primacy  in  the  service  of  mission  and  unity  became  com- 
plicated by  questions  of  jurisdiction  and  even  competitiveness  between  patriarchates.  The  issues 
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became  more  polarised  as  the  papacy  developed  and  further  claims  were  made  for  the  direct, 
immediate  and  universal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  over  the  whole  Church.  In  recent 
years,  however,  both  ecumenical  rapprochement  and  globalisation  have  created  a new  climate 
in  which  a universal  primacy  can  be  seen  as  a gift  rather  than  a threat  to  other  churches  and  the 
distinctive  features  of  their  witness. 

104.  Partly  because  of  the  progress  already  recorded  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues, 
the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  raised  the  question  “of  a universal  ministry  of 
Christian  unity”.  In  his  Encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint20  Pope  John  Paul  II  quoted  this  text  and  invited 
church  leaders  and  their  theologians  to  “enter  into  patient  and  fraternal  dialogue”  concerning  this 
ministry.  This  has  led  to  an  increasingly  open  debate.  In  subsequent  discussion,  despite  continuing 
areas  of  disagreement,  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  openness  to  discuss  a universal  ministry  in 
support  of  mission  and  unity  of  the  church  and  agreement  that  any  such  personal  ministry  would 
need  to  be  exercised  in  communal  and  collegial  ways.  Given  the  ecumenical  sensitivity  of  this  issue 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  essence  of  the  primacy  and  any  particular  ways  in  which 
it  has  been  or  is  currently  exercised.21 

Conciliarity  and  Universal  Primacy 

There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  to  arrive  at  a preliminary  convergence  on  this  topic.  At 
present  Christians  do  not  agree  that  universal  ministry  of  conciliarity  or  primacy  for  the 
unity  and  mission  of  the  church  is  necessary  or  acceptable.  The  lack  of  agreement  is  not  sim- 
ply between  certain  families  of  churches  but  exists  within  some  churches.  The  way  forward 
involves  coming  to  a consensus  both  within  each  church  and  among  the  churches. 

There  has  been  significant  ecumenical  discussion  of  New  Testament  evidence  about  a 
ministry  serving  the  wider  unity  of  the  Church,  such  as  that  of  Peter  or  of  Paul.  Nevertheless, 
disagreements  remain  about  the  significance  of  their  ministries  and  what  they  may  imply  for 
God’s  intention  for  some  form  of  universal  ministry  in  the  service  of  the  unity  and  mission 
of  the  Church. 

H.  Authority 

105.  Jesus’ ministry  was  characterised  with  authority  and  healing  which  placed  itself  at  the  service 
of  human  beings.  This  authority  was  self- emptying  with  “power  to  lay  down”  his  life  (Jn  10:17-18). 
The  vindication  of  this  authority  is  eschatological  (cf.  1 Cor.  15:28). 

106.  Authority  is  relational  and  interdependent.  The  ecclesiological  theme  of  reception  high- 
lights the  relation  between  authority  and  communion  (cf.  Jn  1:1-12).  Christ’s  own  exercise  of 
authority  is  shown  in  his  washing  of  his  disciples’ feet  (cf.  Jn  13:1-17).  Mt  28:18-20  witnesses  that 
Jesus  gave  his  disciples  the  mandate  to  teach  throughout  the  whole  world  and  to  relate  their  mis- 
sion to  the  celebration  of  Christian  initiation  in  baptism  as  well  as  to  the  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 
In  the  opening  scene  of  Acts  Jesus  states  that  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  come  upon  the 
disciples  and  will  give  them  authority  to  witness  to  the  end  of  the  world  (Acts  1:7-8):  “no  one  can 
say ’Jesus  is  Lord’  except  by  the  Holy  Spirit”  (1  Cor  12:3). 

107.  All  authority  in  the  church  comes  from  God  and  is  marked  by  God’s  holiness.  This  author- 
ity is  effective  when  holiness  shines  from  the  lives  of  Christians  and  the  ordered  Christian  commu- 
nity, faithful  to  the  divine  teachings.  All  the  sources  of  authority  recognised  in  varying  degrees  by  the 
churches  such  as  Scripture,  tradition,  worship,  synods,  also  reflect  the  holiness  of  the  Triune  God. 


20.  John  Paul  II,  Ut  Unum  Sint:  Encyclical  Letter  of  the  Holy  Father  John  Paul  II  on  Commitment  to  Ecumenism , 
London,  Catholic  Truth  Society,  1995,  §96. 

21  Any  “universal  ministry  of  Christian  unity”  needs  to  be  exercised  in  a communal  and  collegial  way,  resem- 
bling Faith  and  Orders  perspective  on  ministry  as  expressed  in  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry,  “Ministry” 
Section,  §26. 
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108.  One  example  of  the  communal  aspect  of  authority  in  the  church  is  the  act  of  ordination.  In 
ordination  both  the  action  of  ordaining  minister  and  the  assent  of  the  faithful  are  necessary  elements. 

IV.  In  and  for  the  World 

109.  The  reason  for  the  mission  of  Jesus  has  been  succinctiy  expressed  in  the  words:  “God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son”  (Jn  3:16).  Thus  the  first  and  foremost  attitude  of  God  toward 
the  world  is  love  to  every  woman,  man  and  child  who  has  ever  been  born  into  human  history.22 
The  Kingdom  of  God,  which  Jesus  preached  in  parables  and  inaugurated  by  his  mighty  deeds, 
especially  by  the  paschal  mystery  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  is  the  final  destiny  of  the  whole 
universe.  One  of  the  convictions  which  governs  our  reflections  in  this  text  is  that  the  Church  was 
intended  by  God,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  an  instrument,  in  Gods  hands,  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  world.  Thus  service  (diakonia)  belongs  to  the  very  being  of  the  Church.23 

110.  One  of  the  greatest  services  Christians  offer  to  the  world  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature  (cf.  Mk.l6:15).  Evangelization  is  thus  the  foremost  task  of  the  church  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Jesus  (Mt.  28:18-20).  There  is  no  contradiction  between  evangelisa- 
tion and  respect  for  the  values  present  in  other  faiths. 

111.  The  Church  is  the  community  of  people  called  by  God  who,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
united  with  Jesus  Christ  and  sent  as  disciples  to  bear  witness  to  Gods  reconciliation,  healing  and 
transformation  of  creation.  Discipleship  is  based  on  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  tes- 
tified to  in  Scripture.  Christians  are  called  to  respond  to  the  living  Word  of  God  by  obeying  God 
rather  than  “any  human  truth”  (Acts  5:29),  by  repenting  of  sinful  actions,  by  forgiving  others,  and 
by  living  sacrificial  lives  of  service.  The  source  of  their  passion  for  the  transformation  of  the  world 
lies  in  their  communion  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  believe  that  God,  who  is  absolute  love, 
mercy  and  justice,  is  working  through  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

112.  In  the  world  which  “God  so  loved”  (John  3:16),  Christians  encounter  not  only  situations 
of  harmony  and  prosperity,  of  progress  and  hope;  but  also  problems  and  tragedies  - sometimes 
of  almost  unspeakable  magnitude  - which  demand  from  them  a response  as  disciples  of  the  One 
who  healed  the  blind,  the  lame  and  the  leper,  who  welcomed  the  poor  and  the  outcast,  and  who 
challenged  authorities  who  showed  litde  regard  for  human  dignity  or  the  will  of  God.  Precisely 
because  of  their  faith,  Christian  communities  may  not  stand  idly  by  in  the  face  of  major  calami- 
ties affecting  human  health,  such  as  famine  and  starvation,  natural  disasters  and  the  HIV/AIDS 
pandemic.  Faith  impels  them  to  work  for  a more  just  social  order,  in  which  the  goods  of  this  earth, 
destined  for  the  use  of  all,  may  be  more  jusdy  shared,  the  suffering  of  the  poor  may  be  eased  and 
absolute  destitution  may  one  day  be  eliminated.  As  followers  of  the  One  whom  every  Christmas 
they  celebrate  as  the  “Prince  of  Peace”,  Christians  must  advocate  peace,  especially  by  seeking  to 
overcome  the  causes  of  war  (principal  among  which  are  economic  injustice,  racism,  ethnic  and 
religious  hatred,  nationalism,  and  the  use  of  violence  to  resolve  differences  and  oppression).  Jesus 
said  that  He  came  so  that  human  beings  may  have  life  in  abundance  (cf.  Jn  10:10);  his  followers 
must  defend  human  life  and  dignity.  Each  context  will  provide  its  own  clues  to  discern  what  is  the 
appropriate  Christian  outreach  in  any  particular  circumstance.  Even  now,  divided  Christian  com- 
munities can  and  sometimes  have  carried  out  this  discernment  together  and  have  acted  together 
to  bring  relief  to  suffering  human  beings  and  to  help  create  a society  more  in  keeping  with  their 
dignity  and  with  the  will  of  their  loving  Father  in  heaven. 

113.  The  Christian  community  always  fives  within  the  sphere  of  divine  forgiveness  and  grace. 
This  grace  calls  forth  and  shapes  the  moral  fife  of  believers.  Discipleship  demands  moral  commit- 
ment. Members  of  the  Church  rely  on  God’s  forgiveness  and  renewing  grace  in  all  moments  of 


22.  Cf.  the  study  document  from  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  theological  anthropology:  “Ecumenical  Per- 
spectives on  Theological  Anthropology”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  199,  Geneva,  WCC,  2005,  Section  II. 

23.  Cf.  Church  and  World,  passim. 
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their  lives,  both  in  faithfulness  and  infidelity,  either  in  virtue  or  in  sin.  The  Church  does  not  rest 
on  moral  achievement  but  on  justification  by  grace  through  faith.  It  is  of  no  litde  importance  for 
the  unity  of  the  Church  that  the  two  communities  whose  separation  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  have  in  recent  years  achieved  consensus  about  the  central  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  the  major  doctrine  at  issue  in  their  division.24  It  is  on  the  basis  of  faith  and 
grace  that  moral  engagement  and  common  action  are  possible  and  can  even  be  affirmed  as  intrin- 
sic to  the  life  and  being  of  the  Church. 

114.  The  ethics  of  Christians  as  disciples  relate  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.25  They 
are  rooted  in  God,  the  creator  and  revealer,  and  take  shape  as  the  community  seeks  to  understand 
Gods  will  within  the  various  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  The  Church  does  not  stand  in 
isolation  from  the  moral  struggles  of  humankind  as  a whole.  Christians  both  can  and  should  join 
together  with  the  adherents  of  other  religions,  as  well  as  with  all  persons  of  good  will,  in  order 
to  promote  not  only  those  personal  moral  choices  which  they  believe  essential  to  the  authentic 
realization  of  the  human  person,  but  also  the  social  goods  of  justice,  peace  and  the  protection  of 
the  environment.  Thus  Christian  discipleship  requires  believers  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
complex  ethical  questions  that  touch  their  personal  lives  and  the  public  domain  of  social  policy, 
and  to  translate  their  reflections  into  action.  A Church  that  would  want  to  be  invisible  would  no 
longer  be  a church  of  disciples. 

115.  Not  only  must  Christians  seek  to  promote  the  values  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  working 
together  with  adherents  of  other  religions  and  even  with  those  of  no  religious  belief,  but  it  is  also 
incumbent  upon  them  to  witness  to  the  Kingdom  in  the  realms  of  politics  and  economics.  In  par- 
ticular, despite  dangers  and  distortions  the  relation  between  Church  and  State  has  been,  over  the 
centuries,  an  arena  for  Christian  advocacy  for  the  transformation  of  society  along  the  lines  which 
Jesus  sketched  out  in  the  Gospel.  Many  historical,  cultural  and  demographic  factors  condition  the 
relation  between  Church  and  State,  or  between  Church  and  society.26  One  expression  of  the  diver- 
sity or  catholicity  of  the  Church  is  the  variety  of  models  that  these  relations  to  societal  structures 
can  take.  In  each  case,  the  explicit  call  of  Jesus  that  his  disciples  be  “salt  of  the  earth”  and  “light 
of  the  world”  (cf.  Mt  5:13-16),  and  that  they  preach  the  Kingdom  (the  role  of  which  in  society  is 
comparable  to  that  of  leaven  which  makes  the  whole  dough  rise  (cf.  Mt  13:33)),  invites  Christians 
to  collaborate  with  political  and  economic  authorities  to  promote  the  values  of  Gods  Kingdom, 
and  to  oppose  policies  and  initiatives  which  contradict  them.  In  this  way  Christians  may  stand  in 
the  tradition  of  the  prophets  who  proclaimed  God’s  judgement  on  all  injustice. 

116.  There  are  occasions  when  ethical  issues  challenge  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity itself  and  make  it  necessary  to  take  a common  stance  to  preserve  its  authenticity  and 
credibility.  Koinonia  in  relation  to  ethics  and  morals  means  that  it  is  in  the  Church  that,  along 
with  the  confession  of  the  faith  and  the  celebration  of  the  Sacraments  (and  as  an  inseparable  part 
of  these),  the  Gospel  tradition  is  probed  constantly  for  moral  inspiration  and  insight.  Situations 
where  Christians  or  churches  do  not  agree  on  an  ethical  position  demand  that  dialogue  continue 
in  an  effort  to  discover  whether  such  differences  can  ultimately  be  overcome  - and,  if  not,  whether 
they  are  truly  church-dividing. 

117.  Christians  and  their  communities  are  called  to  be  accountable  to  each  other  with  respect 
to  their  ethical  reflections  and  decisions.  This  interconnectedness  is  manifested  in  their  commit- 
ment to  the  reciprocal  partnership  of  giving  and  receiving  (cf.  Phil  4:15).  As  churches  engage  in 

24.  See  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification, The  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  English  language  edition,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  and  Cambridge,  U.K.,  William  B.  Eerdmans, 
2000;  available  online  at:  www.elca.org/ecumenical/ecumenicaldialogue/romancatholic/jddj/declaration.html. 

25.  Cf.  the  text-in-process  from  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  Baptism:  “One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual 
Recognition”,  §58,  §77. 

26.  Cf.  the  draft  text  from  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for 
the  Unity  of  the  Church:  “Participation  in  God’s  Mission  of  Reconciliation:  An  Invitation  to  the  Churches”, 
Section  IV,  A. 
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mutual  questioning  and  affirmation,  they  give  expression  to  what  they  share  in  Christ.  Christians 
engage  together  in  service  to  the  world,  glorifying  and  praising  God  and  seeking  that  full  koinonia, 
where  the  life  which  God  desires  for  all  people  and  the  whole  creation  will  find  fulfilment. 

118.  “God  did  not  send  the  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  in  order  that  the 
world  might  be  saved  through  him”  (Jn  3:17).  The  New  Testament  ends  with  the  vision  of  a new 
heavens  and  a new  earth,  transformed  by  the  grace  of  God  (cf.  Rev  21:1-22:5).  This  new  world 
is  promised  for  the  end  of  history,  but  even  now  the  Church,  on  a pilgrimage  of  faith  and  hope 
marching  through  time,  calls  out  in  worship  “Come,  Lord  Jesus”  (Rev  22:20).  Christ  loves  the 
Church  as  the  bridegroom  loves  his  bride  (cf.  Eph  5:25)  and,  until  the  wedding  feast  of  the  lamb 
in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (cf.  Rev  19:7),  shares  with  it  his  mission  of  bringing  light  and  healing 
to  human  beings  until  he  comes  again  in  glory. 

Conclusion 

119.  In  recent  years  the  ecumenical  movement  has  produced  many  agreed  statements  record- 
ing converging  understandings  about  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Church.  Among  the  most  well 
known  of  these  is  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry.  Such  converging  understandings  have  chal- 
lenged some  churches  to  accept  into  their  life  the  implications  of  their  common  affirmations. 
Significant  proposals  for  steps  towards  greater  expressions  of  visible  unity  have  been  enacted,  or 
are  awaiting  decision,  by  the  churches  in  virtually  every  part  of  the  world.  This  ecumenical  fact 
deserves  affirmation. 

120.  Progress  has  shown  itself  concretely  in  the  ways  by  which  churches,  according  to  various 
criteria  and  to  varying  degrees,  have  engaged  in  processes  of  reception  and  thus  have  advanced 
towards  mutual  recognition  - or  at  least  towards  the  recognition  of  Christian  faith  and  life  beyond 
their  preconceived  boundaries,  as  they  formally  understand  them  to  be.  Some  have  reached  a stage 
of  mutual  recognition. 

121.  However,  this  convergence  has  not  been  received  everywhere.  There  has  been  a significant 
retrenchment  in  some  areas,  expressed  in  a re-confessionalism  or  an  anti-ecumenical  spirit.  There 
are  also  examples  of  non-reception  which  are  either  the  result  of  deeply  held  theological  convic- 
tions, or  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  ecumenical  work  itself.  All  the  churches,  at  all  levels  of  their 
life,  are  called  upon  to  engage  in  the  task  of  articulating  together  a common  understanding  of 
Christian  identity:  the  dynamic  and  pilgrim  character  of  the  people  of  God,  constandy  called  to 
repentance  and  renewal. 

122.  Ultimately  the  reception  of  the  results  of  theological  convergence  will  lead  us  to  what  the 
Canberra  Statement  called  for:  “The  goal  of  the  search  for  full  communion  is  realised  when  all  the 
churches  are  able  to  recognise  in  one  another  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church  in  its 
fullness”  and  express  this  in  a reconciled  common  life. 

123.  Building  on  the  convergence  of  earlier  work,  this  present  document  is  an  attempt  to 
express  what  the  churches  might  now  claim  together  about  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church; 
and,  within  that  perspective,  to  state  the  remaining  areas  of  difficulty  and  disagreement.  If  the 
churches  were  able  to  agree  together  to  a convergence  statement  on  the  Church,  this  would  further 
significantly  the  process  of  mutual  recognition  on  the  way  to  reconciliation  and  visible  unity. 
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Study  Document.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  199 

Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches  2005 


Background 

1.  The  understanding  of  human  nature  is  a decisive  factor  in  analysing,  and  addressing,  many 
of  the  sensitive  issues  facing  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  today.  Additionally, 
traditional  Christian  understandings  of  human  nature,  its  origin,  limits  and  possibilities,  seem 
increasingly  under  threat  due  both  to  societal  challenges  facing  humanity  today  and  to  develop- 
ments in  the  natural  sciences. 

2.  This  Faith  and  Order  study  programme  on  Theological  Anthropology  was  carried  out  in 
response  to  requests  made  at  the  WCC  Harare  assembly,  and  in  the  years  following,  for  work  on 
theological  anthropology  as  a contribution  to  the  churches’  reflection  in  this  area.  The  study 
aims  to  help  the  churches  address  vital  issues  and  situations  where  the  understanding  of  human 
nature  is  challenged.  It  is  understood  as  a contribution  to  the  churches’  common  reflection, 
witness  and  service,  and  as  a resource  for  their  work  on  certain  theological  and  anthropologi- 
cal issues  which  continue  to  divide  them.  Results  from  the  study  process  include  “Ten  Common 
Affirmations  on  Theological  Anthropology”  which  are  offered  as  a basis  for  the  churches’  com- 
mon reflection.  These  are  printed  individually  throughout  the  text  and  then  brought  together  at 
the  end  (§127,  and  the  inside  back  cover).  In  addition  there  is  an  “Invitation  to  the  Churches”  and 
questions  to  encourage  local  use  of  the  study  document  (§§128-129). 

3.  The  study  is  not  intended  to  develop  a comprehensive  systematic  Christian  anthropology. 
It  seeks  rather  to  do  something  more  modest:  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  in  an 
accessible  way,  to  reflect  on  complex  and  sensitive  issues  related  to  a Christian  understanding  of 
human  nature  so  as: 

(1)  To  pay  close  attention  to  selected  challenges  which  face  humanity  today; 

(2)  To  articulate  what  the  churches  can  say  together  about  what  it  means  to  be  a human  being; 

(3)  To  name  differences  in  the  churches’  understanding  of  human  nature  which  impair  the 
churches’  common  confession,  witness  and  service; 

(4)  To  encourage  the  churches  in  working  together  on  the  spiritual,  ethical  and  material  chal- 
lenges facing  humanity  today. 

Nor  is  the  document  which  has  been  produced  an  ecumenical  consensus  text.  It  rather  records 
the  results  of  a study  process  and  is  offered,  as  such,  to  the  churches  and  interested  parties  for  their 
use  in  addressing  these  issues.  A brief  basic  bibliography  is  also  included. 

4.  In  this  text,  the  experience  of  Christians  in  situations  where  human  life  is  under  threat  or 
question  is  explicated  in  engagement  with  Scripture  and  Tradition.  The  text  arose  from  a process 
in  which  Christians  from  diverse  traditions  strove  together  to  forge  a theological  statement 
that  should  be  faithful  to  that  experience,  as  well  as  to  the  historic  sources  of  Christian  under- 
standing. On  this  basis  the  text  comes,  in  its  conclusion,  to  a number  of  common  affirmations  as 
noted  above.  These  affirmations  are  offered  as  an  invitation  to  the  churches  to  work  together  in 
deepening  theological  reflection  and  common  action  towards  life  abundant  for  all  human  beings. 
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5.  The  study  process  included  two  planning  meetings  (in  Brighton,  Massachusetts,  USA, 
2000,  and  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  2001);  two  major  consultations  (in  Jerusalem,  2002,  and 
near  El  Paso,  Texas,  USA,  2003);  and  two  drafting  meetings  (in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  2004, 
and  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  2005)  which  produced  the  present  text.  The  locations  of  the  main 
consultations  were  chosen  intentionally  as  places  where  humanity  is  under  challenge. 

6.  The  process  which  led  to  the  text  could  not  have  been  possible  without  the  hospitality 
and  generosity  of  many,  many  people,  including  all  those  who  hosted  the  meetings,  those  who 
shared  their  stories  and  those  who  contributed  written  papers  and  documents.  Where  the  text  is 
rich,  it  is  a result  of  their  bounty. 

Introduction 


A.  Theological  Anthropology 

7.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Church,  Christians  have  grappled  with  the  issue  of  what  it 
means  to  be  human  in  the  light  of  the  gospel.  Drawing  on  the  rich  resources  of  Scripture  and 
Tradition,  they  have  developed  distinctive  understandings  of  human  beings,  their  relationships 
and  their  achievements.  These  understandings  constitute  what  is  called  “theological  anthropol- 
ogy”, i.e.  a theologically  informed  view  of  humanity  (from  the  Greek  anthropos,  human  being). 

8.  Through  history  the  development  of  this  theological  anthropology  has  taken  place  in  dia- 
logue with  ideas  about  humanity  found  in  the  broader  culture  of  the  time.  There  are  wide  areas 
of  general  agreement  in  which  people  with  different  perspectives  can  share  common  insights, 
learn  from  one  another  and  make  common  cause.  There  are  areas  where  the  Christian  voice 
is  distinct  from  other  voices.  At  the  same  time,  Christian  theological  anthropology  is  not 
concerned  only  with  Christians,  but  is  committed  to  all  humanity,  with  its  diversity  of  culture, 
colour,  gender,  sexuality  and  beliefs.  Christians  offer  insights  into  the  human  condition  which  they 
believe  are  true  for  everyone  and  which,  in  fact,  affirm  the  equal  worth  of  all  and  celebrate  human 
diversity. 

9.  Theological  anthropology  is  also  in  many  cases  deeply  challenging  to  social  structures  that 
demean  human  beings.  It  sets  its  face  resolutely  against  all  that  disgraces  or  destroys  human 
beings  created  by  God  in  Gods  own  image.  Christians  of  diverse  traditions  have  joined  in  sup- 
porting human  rights  around  the  world  against  all  that  treats  people  as  no  more  than  tools  or 
instruments  for  the  purpose  or  profit  of  others. 

10.  In  a world  where  views  of  humanity  may  veer  between  confident  optimism  and  utter 
cynicism,  Christians  believe  that  human  beings,  societies  and  cultures,  have  all  the  potential  for 
creativity,  responsibility  and  goodness  that  comes  from  being  made  by  God,  and  yet  are  deeply 
affected  by  sin  and  brokenness.  Sin  denies  the  worth  and  dignity  of  human  beings,  disrupts 
community  and  hampers  the  flow  of  love  and  justice.  Sin  must  be  faced,  confessed,  forgiven  and 
healed.  For  Christians  believe  in  costly  reconciliation  and  love,  not  an  easy  and  unreal  optimism. 

Affirmation:  All  human  beings  are  created  in  the  image  of  God 
and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  in  whom  true  humanity  is  perfectly 
realized. 

11.  The  question,  “What  are  human  beings  that  you  are  mindful  of  them,  mortals  that  you  care  for 
them?”  (Ps.  8:4)  has  troubled  people  almost  since  time  began.  It  is  a question  that  has  reverber- 
ated down  the  ages  and  will  not  go  away.  It  is  one  with  which  we  dare  not  cease  to  contend.  Yet 
it  is  a question  which  allows  of  no  facile  or  simplistic  answers.  The  human  person  is  complex  and 
lives  in  an  ambiguous  world:  this  affects  every  assertion  we  make  about  human  life.  But,  more 
than  that,  human  beings  are,  properly  speaking,  “mysterious”,  i.e.  imbued  with  something  of  the 
sacred  mystery  which  comes  from  the  Spirit  or  breath  of  the  infinite  Creator.  The  insights  which 
Christian  understanding  gives  into  this  mystery  of  what  it  is  to  be  human  have  the  depth  not  of 
complex  and  abstract  theories  but  of  truths  grasped  by  faith  in  the  midst  of  life,  suffering  and  joy. 
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12.  One  vital  key  to  the  mystery  and  reality  of  human  beings  which  Christian  Tradition  offers 
is  this:  human  beings  are  made  in  the  image  of  God.  The  reflective  work  of  this  study  has  been 
animated  by  this  wonderful  and  profound  belief.  In  the  pages  that  follow  this  belief  is  probed 
and  interrogated,  affirmed  and  expounded.  The  life-situations  recounted  in  Part  I of  this  study  — 
which  tell  of  challenges  to  the  actuality  and  understanding  of  what  it  is  to  be  human  — drive  us  to 
a more  searching  exploration  of  this  belief.  At  the  same  time,  the  many-layered  truth  of  this  bib- 
lical and  historic  belief  has  shown  itself  able  to  speak  powerfully  to  these  situations  of  challenge. 

13.  Many  Christians  and  Christian  communities  work  in  the  cause  of  human  wellbeing  with- 
out knowing  anything  explicitly  about  “theological  anthropology”.  They  did  not  necessarily  have 
to  wait  for  the  theology  to  be  expounded  before  speaking  the  prophetic  word  God  gave  them  or 
performing  God’s  work.  However,  there  is  a special  need,  when  Christians  work  together,  to 
support  their  common  witness  and  fortify  their  common  endeavour  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
shared  faith  which  underlies  that  witness  and  work.  This  account  not  only  aims  to  express  the 
shared  faith  of  the  churches,  but  also  to  model  the  way  in  which  that  conviction  about  human 
nature  engages  with,  and  responds  to,  the  urgent  cries  of  the  world. 

B.  Method 

14.  The  mandate  for  this  study,  issued  in  Harare  at  the  close  of  the  8th  Assembly  of  the  WCC, 
called  for  reflection  on  theological  anthropology  through  the  lens  of  contemporary  contexts 
and  experiences.  Study  consultations  were  therefore  held  in  places  where  people  were  strug- 
gling with  complex  realities,  for  example,  in  Belfast,  where  the  ongoing  “troubles”  have  a clear 
religious  dimension;  in  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City  for  Christians,  Muslims  and  Jews,  but  today 
the  focus  of  spirals  of  vengeance  in  the  ongoing  struggle  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians;  near 
El  Paso,  on  the  frontier  between  Third  World  poverty  and  the  affluence  of  the  United  States; 
and  in  Montevideo,  a city  which  suffers  deeply  from  the  effects  of  the  economic  “meltdown”  that 
affects  so  much  of  Latin  America. 

15.  In  each  venue  consultation  participants  were  inspired  and  challenged  by  what  was  heard, 
and  became  especially  attentive  to  those  whose  lives  have  been  devastated  by  dehumanising 
forces.  Courage  and  hope  were  found  to  be  nurtured  in  places  where  many  are  driven  to  despair. 
It  is  humbling  to  listen  to  people  involved  in  ministry  and  service  in  such  situations,  where 
the  wholeness  of  human  life  seems  almost  impossible.  Sometimes  a contemporary  version  of 
the  roll  call  of  the  heroes  of  faith  listed  in  Heb.  11:4-38  was  recounted.  Often  the  challenging 
words  “they,  without  us,  shall  not  be  made  perfect”  (v.  40)  rang  out.  Amid  all  there  has  been  a 
vivid  awareness  of  the  surrounding  “great  cloud  of  witnesses”  (12:1)  to  encourage  continuing 
discipleship  in  various  contexts. 

16.  Those  working  on  the  study  have  paid  attention  to  the  contexts  in  which  they  have  met  so 
as  to  hear,  in  these  contexts,  what  God  is  saying  to  them  and  to  the  broader  Church.  They  have 
also  attempted  to  bring  these  contexts  into  dialogue  with  the  Bible  and  with  Christian  theology, 
to  point  towards  a serious  and  relevant  contemporary  theological  anthropology. 

I.  Contemporary  Challenges 

17.  While  throughout  history  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  human  person  have  been  under 
threat,  the  current  context  in  which  human  beings  live  presents  a number  of  contemporary  chal- 
lenges. These  call  for  a re-examination  of  what  it  means  to  affirm  the  humanity  of  all  people. 
Today,  the  effects  of  ethnic  and  economic  globalisation  have  changed  both  the  way  people  live 
and  the  way  in  which  people  are  treated  in  the  Northern  as  well  as  in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 
Unlike  earlier  times,  we  no  longer  live  in  closed,  isolated  communities  relatively  ignorant  of, 
and  unaffected  by,  what  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Instantaneous  communication  and  a 
global  economy  mean  that  what  happens  thousands  of  miles  away  almost  immediately  impacts 
local  communities  and  the  persons  who  make  them  up.  The  obsession  with  ever-increasing  prof- 
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its  by  multinational  companies  has  immense  consequences  for  those  in  so-called  “developed”  as 
well  as  in  so-called  “developing”  countries  with  employees  — as  well  as  goods  — often  being 
treated  as  commodities. 

18.  These  and  similar  realities  of  contemporary  society  not  only  result  in  very  visible  manifesta- 
tions of  a broken  world,  such  as  acute  forms  of  poverty,  increased  violence  and  suffering,  but  also 
accentuate  new  challenges  to  humanity  posed,  for  example,  by  pandemics  such  as  HIV/AIDS. 
The  conflicts  arising  all  over  the  world  through  ethnic,  cultural  and  religious  differences  now  affect 
us  immediately,  if  not  physically  then  emotionally  through  the  barrage  of  television  images  and 
the  graphic  photographs  of  the  print  media.  The  manipulation  of  genes,  cloning,  and  develop- 
ments in  artificial  intelligence  (AI),  raise  brand  new  questions  about  the  beginning  and  end  of  life 
and,  indeed,  about  the  nature  of  human  life  itself. 

19.  Obviously  — as  in  the  case  of  biomedical  research  — not  all  contemporary  challenges  are 
threats  to  human  existence  or  to  theological  anthropology.  Many  challenges  are  in  fact  oppor- 
tunities full  of  promise  for  new  ways  of  being  and  of  understanding  ourselves  to  be  persons  of 
worth  and  dignity  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

20.  As  has  been  pointed  out  already,  Christians  are  not  the  only  ones  who  seek  to  grapple  with 
anthropological  issues  arising  from  the  contemporary  challenges  which  impact  humanity  and 
our  understanding  of  human  nature.  Sociologists,  economists,  psychologists,  ethicists,  anthropolo- 
gists and  many  other  specialists,  of  other  faiths  or  no  faith,  bring  to  bear  significant  insights  on  the 
human  condition  and  the  nature  of  humanity.  For  the  Christian  community,  however,  it  is  crucial 
that  these  challenges  be  reflected  upon  theologically  in  order  to  gain  fresh  insights  on  theological 
anthropology  relevant  and  applicable  to  our  new  global  context.  Given  this  global  context,  it  is 
especially  fitting  that  this  theological  reflection  be  undertaken  ecumenically. 

21.  Employing  an  inductive  method,  those  pursuing  this  study  have  reflected  theologically  on 
specific  instances  of  contemporary  human  experience  which  challenge  our  understanding  of  what 
it  means  to  be  human  beings,  made  in  the  image  of  God.  As  a result,  they  have  come  to  a number 
of  common  theological  insights  about  what  it  is  to  be  human.  In  this  section  of  the  report  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  describe,  or  even  list,  all  the  contemporary  challenges  which  impact 
humanity  and  theological  anthropology.  Instead,  three  illustrative  sets  of  related  challenges  are 
grouped  together.  These  groups  of  challenges  arose  out  of  the  personal  experiences  and  situations 
of  those  who  participated  in  this  study.  Other,  or  additional,  challenges  will  present  themselves  in 
each  local  situation,  and  the  churches  in  each  place  will  need  to  address  these  together  on  the  basis 
of  their  common  faith  convictions. 

Affirmation:  All  human  beings,  though  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  are  inevitably  affected  by  individual  and  corporate  sin. 


A.  Brokenness 

22.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  a broken  world  where  faces  and  forces  of  threatened  human  worth 
and  dignity  abound.  Here  are  sketched  some  of  these  faces  and  forces,  which  were  made  flesh 
by  those  who  came  together  at  consultations  in  this  study. 

1.  Violence 

23.  The  prevalence  of  violence  poses  serious  challenges  to  the  traditional  understanding  of 
humanity  in  the  image  of  God.  Indeed  violence  pervades  our  world.  The  Middle  East,  where 
persons  met  for  one  consultation,  is  but  one  among  many  instances  of  the  crushing  daily  real- 
ity of  violent  actions  and  images  invading  our  lives  today.  Near  the  southern  border  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  persons  met  for  another  study  consultation,  the  issue  of  illegal 
immigration  is  a pressing  topic.  Those  who  gathered  became  aware  of  the  complexity  of  this 
problem,  and  the  suffering  of  the  poor  and  desperate  who  are  exploited  as  they  seek  a better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 
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24.  Due  to  rapid  urbanisation,  global  economic  changes,  and  the  impact  of  mass  communi- 
cation, the  social  fabric  of  societies  is  being  eroded.  Participants  in  the  study  heard,  for  example, 
from  Brazil  where  educational  and  income  inequalities  are  among  the  highest  in  the  world. 
There  these  forces  have  led  to  the  increase  of  violence  among  youth  in  a society  where  mascu- 
linity is  built  on  values  of  aggression.  All  this  is  exacerbated  by  an  increase  in  the  use  of  drugs 
and  criminality. 

25.  Sexual  exploitation  is  a global  problem.  Participants  heard  from  Thailand  where  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  women  and  children  is  one  of  the  country’s  burning  issues.  Many  young 
women  from  rural  areas  are  lured  to  the  cities  with  promises  of  work  in  the  factories,  or  as 
domestic  servants.  On  arrival  they  are  forced  into  prostitution.  Although  prostitution  is  a legal 
offence,  many  officials  “turn  a blind  eye”  because  there  is  a very  real  link  between  prostitution 
and  tourism,  the  military,  and  transnational  companies.  When  tourism  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  a country’s  economic  structures,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
searching  for  viable  alternative  occupations  for  those  engaged  as  sex  workers.  Generally  these 
young  women  are  driven  by  economic  necessity,  as  they  live  in  conditions  of  extreme  poverty 
and  are  ruthlessly  exploited.  This  is  a prime  example  of  the  way  women  tend  to  bear  the  burden 
of  double  exploitation. 

Patricia  is  only  18.  She  went  abroad  to  work  as  a hotel  receptionist,  but  when  she  arrived  there  the  job 
did  not  exist.  She  was forced  to  work  as  a prostitute.  When  “they”  knew  that  she  was  HIV  positive,  they 
sent  her  back  to  her  own  country.  She  is  receiving  treatment,  but  cannot  get  a job.  She  is  happy  that  she 
was  not  murdered  by  those  who  tricked  her.  She  never  speaks  about  her  experiences  abroad.  She  is  a very 
sad  woman.  (Uruguay). 

26.  The  pervasive  presence  of  violence  in  today’s  world  challenges  us  as  Christians  to  ask  serious 
theological  questions  about  our  understanding  of  human  nature.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  vio- 
lence? Is  it  the  result  of  sin  and  of  the  alienation  of  human  beings  from  their  true  identity  as  beings 
created  in  the  image  of  God?  Is  it  the  result  of  a distorted  understanding,  and  misuse,  of  power?  Is 
it  caused  by  seeing  others,  especially  the  weak  and  vulnerable,  as  somehow  less  than  human,  and 
thus  fit  “objects”  for  exploitation?  Or  is  it  the  result  of  an  inability,  even  on  the  part  of  professing 
Christians,  to  love  selflessly,  as  Christ  loved? 

“In  January  2003 1 had  to  give  up  the  lecture  on  the  ecumenical  events  of  the  previous  years  which,  for 
over  twenty-five  years,  l have  been  presenting  annually  on  the  occasion  of  the  unity  week.  This  was 
because  of  the  curfew  that  was  imposed  on  Bethlehem,  even  though  it  was  Christmas  day  for  the  Arme- 
nian Church  and  Epiphany  for  the  Eastern  and  Oriental  Churches  in  Jerusalem.  Where  is  the  image  of 
God,  with  its  glory,  in  the  midst  of  all  this?  What  is  the  image  that  the  soldier  at  the  checkpoint  projects 
on  the  Palestinians  who  queue  up  daily  in  front  of  him,  in  order  to  try  to  get  to  their  work,  their  school, 
their  hospital,  their  mosque  or  their  church?  They  seem  patient  externally,  but  are  often  boiling,  so  angry 
inside,  because  of  the  continuous  absurd  loss  of  time  and frightening  humiliations,  and  because  they  are 
being  prevented  from  nourishing  their families  or  procuring  the  necessary  care  for  their  sick.  And  what 
about  the  Palestinian  desperate  kamikaze  who  causes  his  own  explosion  in  the  middle  of  a crowd  of 
Israeli  civilians  on  a bus  or  in  the  market  place?  What  image  does  he  nurture  of  himself  as  well  as  of  the 
persons  he  intends  to  kill  or  to  hurt?  These  are  only  a few  of  the  questions  that  kept  haunting  my  prayers”. 
(Frans  Bouwen,  Jerusalem) 

2.  Poverty 

27.  Whenever  people  are  understood  as  commodities,  and  where  money  is  understood  as  deter- 
mining human  identity  and  human  worth,  there  are  serious  implications  and  consequences  for 
our  common  Christian  understanding  of  theological  anthropology. 

Affirmation:  Sin  can  pervert  or  distort,  but  cannot  finally  destroy, 
what  it  means  to  be  human. 
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28.  Economic  injustice  causes  dreadful  poverty  in  many  parts  of  the  developing  world.  Some 
people  are  reduced  to  living  in  conditions  not  worthy  of  human  beings,  while  others  prosper. 
Slavery  - while  condemned  by  the  churches  and  officially  by  most  societies  - continues  in  other, 
often  hidden,  forms.  Global  market  economies  are  thrust  on  societies  that  are  not  geared 
for  them.  Global  economic  systems  disrupt  traditional  societies,  displacing  economic  and  edu- 
cational infrastructures.  The  market  demands  of  such  systems  make  access  to  prevention  and 
treatment  of  disease  difficult  and  expensive.  It  is  ironic  that  international  organisations  such  as 
UNAIDS  and  the  United  Nations  call  on  countries  to  restructure  their  spending  to  ensure  that 
“national  budgets  are  reallocated  towards  HIV  prevention”,  when  these  very  countries  are  often 
hamstrung  by  crippling  foreign  debt. 

29.  Sometimes,  young  people  drift  into  a meaningless  exile  in  pursuit  of  spiritual  or  material 
satisfaction,  caught  up  in  the  desire  for  meaning  and  purpose  but  unsure  where  to  seek  them.  There 
is  a new  epidemic  of  estrangement  of  people  from  each  other  and  from  God,  an  epidemic  brought 
about  by  poverty,  and  structural  adjustment  programmes  are  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  developed  world  rather  than  of  those  whose  need  is  the  greatest. 

30.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  also  acutely  aware  of  the  threats  to  the  image  of  God  in  those 
who  enjoy  material  prosperity,  disproportionate  privilege  and  power.  These  things  can  diminish, 
and  even  mar,  the  image  of  God  in  us  by  encouraging  the  delusion  of  self-sufficiency,  possibly 
resulting  in  the  breakdown  of  authentic  relationality  and  community. 

31.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  among  three  types  of  poverty,  each  with  important  implica- 
tions for  how  we  understand  human  beings  and  human  society.  First,  “holy  poverty”  is  poverty 
chosen  for  Christian  reasons  and  taking  very  seriously  Jesus’  statements  that  the  poor  are  blessed, 
and  that  disciples  should  give  up  their  possessions  and  follow  him.  Those  who  embrace  holy 
poverty  do  so  in  solidarity  with  the  poor.  Their  life-style,  identifying  as  it  does  with  the  poor, 
witnesses  to  the  value  in  God’s  eyes  of  those  who  are  commonly  despised  and  face  all  sorts 
of  hardships  because  of  their  poverty.  Holy  poverty  is  simultaneously  a protest  against  valu- 
ing people  in  terms  of  their  material  possessions,  and  an  affirmation  that  those  who  are  poor  in 
material  possessions  are  of  infinite  value  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

32.  Secondly,  “absolute  poverty”  is  the  condition  of  not  having  sufficient  resources  to  pro- 
vide for  food,  clothing  and  shelter  - the  basic  necessities  of  life.  Those  in  absolute  poverty  are 
destitute,  not  knowing  where  the  next  meal  will  come  from,  lacking  shelter,  nourishment  and 
security,  living  on  the  edge  of  starvation.  In  today’s  world,  in  fact,  tens  of  thousands  of  children  die 
of  starvation  each  day  while  multitudes  more  walk  in  hunger  and  despair.  In  Brasil,  the  poverty  of 
some  and  the  greed  of  others  have  even  led  to  the  tragic  sale  of  children’s  organs.  Absolute  pov- 
erty is  dehumanising  and  tends  to  destroy  community  and  to  set  one  person  over  against  another. 
(We  recognise,  however,  that  a joyful  sense  of  community  and  sharing  is  sometimes  to  be  found 
in  the  most  awful  slums  and  shanty-  towns;  saints  can  flourish  in  squalor  and  need.) 

33.  Thirdly,  “relative  poverty”  identifies  a situation  in  which  there  is  a wide  gulf  of  inequality 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  with  the  poor  and  marginalised  excluded  from  the  normal  facili- 
ties and  expectations  of  their  society.  Poor  people  and  communities  in  the  US  and  Europe  are 
not  badly  off  when  compared  with  slum  dwellers  in  Sao  Paulo  or  Chennai;  but,  when  com- 
pared with  their  own  fellow  citizens,  they  are  severely  disadvantaged.  In  such  situations  the  ties 
of  community  are  weakened.  Crime  rates  tend  to  be  high;  the  rich  sometimes  retire  to  “gated 
communities”,  providing  for  their  own  security  and  sanitation  while  the  poor  are  left  to  fend  for 
themselves.  This  extreme  inequality  within  rich  nations  mirrors  the  extreme  inequality  between 
rich  and  poor  nations. 

34.  Poverty,  both  absolute  and  relative,  is  a major  theological  challenge  and  practical  problem 
facing  Christians  today,  demeaning  human  beings  and  obstructing  the  neighbourly  and  loving 
relationships  we  are  called  to  enjoy.  In  both  cases  Christians  should  support  economic  and  social 
policies  which  affirm  the  equal  worth  before  God  of  all  who  bear  God’s  image,  remembering 
that  the  just  distribution  of  material  things  — food,  clothing,  shelter  — is  charged  with  spiritual 
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significance.  Alternate  domestic,  national  and  global  responses  to  poverty  are  difficult  to  find;  but 
Christians  should  never  lose  the  hope  of  finding  better  ways  of  sharing  and  enjoying  together 
the  resources  God  has  given,  and  of  affirming  the  worth  of  human  beings  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  irrespective  of  their  physical  circumstances. 

3.  HIV/AIDS 

35.  Any  attempt  to  think  about  theological  anthropology  and  human  suffering  in  the  context  of 
HIV/AIDS  must  take  into  account  profound  ethical  questions  about  human  sexuality  and  rela- 
tionships between  women  and  men.  In  particular,  Southern  Africa  is  at  the  epicentre  of  an  HIV/ 
AIDS  pandemic  bringing  untold  suffering  and  death  to  millions.  In  that  region,  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  people  die  annually  and  approximately  1,500  new  infections 
occur  daily.  If  the  pandemic  continues  unchecked,  ten  million  South  Africans  will  have  died  of 
AIDS -related  diseases  by  2010,  two  million  children  will  be  orphaned  and  the  average  person  will 
not  live  to  age  forty.  Southern  Africa,  however,  is  not  the  only  region  affected  by  HIV/AIDS.  The 
sub-continent  of  India,  and  even  wealthy  countries  such  as  the  USA,  have  huge  numbers  of 
affected  people  — many  of  whom  do  not  even  know  their  condition. 

36.  Probing  beyond  the  statistics  it  appears  that  womens  vulnerability  to  HIV/AIDS  occurs 
on  a variety  of  levels:  biological,  social,  individual,  maternal  and  care-giving.  For  instance,  an 
HIV-  positive  pregnant  woman  runs  the  risk  of  transmitting  the  virus  to  her  child,  either  during 
pregnancy,  during  birth,  or  after  birth  through  breast  feeding.  Rural  women,  who  have  litde  or  no 
education  and  who  five  in  traditional  patriarchal  relationships,  have  scant  access  to  information  on 
HIV/AIDS  and  in  general  lack  the  skills  and  power  needed  “to  negotiate  safer  sex”. 

37.  HIV/AIDS  presents  a number  of  significant  challenges  to  theological  anthropology.  At 
least  in  some  circles  the  condition  has  raised  again  questions  (often  uncomfortable  or  “inappro- 
priate”) about  the  connection  between  disease,  sin,  and  the  fallenness  of  humankind.  HIV/AIDS 
has  also  highlighted,  in  stark  reality,  the  interrelationship  of  individuals  and  community  — both 
human  and  Christian. 

38.  The  Body  of  Christ  needs  help  in  finding  its  way  through  the  present  ravages  of  sickness 
and  death  caused  by  HIV/AIDS.  Attending  funerals  every  weekend  is  a numbing  task;  it  is  more 
than  numbing  when  the  Church,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  itself  feels  amputated  as  its  members  fill 
coffins.  There  are  no  dividing  lines  between  the  Body  and  some  other  reality  “out  there”:  we 
too  are  infected.  Through  HIV/AIDS  we  learn,  in  a new  way,  that  when  part  of  the  community 
suffers,  the  whole  community  suffers  (1  Cor.  12:26).  In  this  sense  it  could  even  be  said  that  “the 
church  today  has  AIDS”. 

Sergio  said:  “I  had  been  in  prison  for  three  years  when  I was  tested.  I was  only  20.  Then  another  prisoner 
told  me  - Welcome  to  the  club , you  are  HIV  positive!  I did  not  know  anything  about  the  virus.  I did  not 
listen  to  him.  I did  not  say  anything  to  my  family,  but  little  by  little  I became  sick  and  weak.  First  my 
skin,  then  my  lungs,  my  stomach.  I did  not  receive  any  treatment,  because  the  resources  of  the  national 
health  programme  are  not  used  to  save  the  lives  of  delinquents.  I am  scared,  waiting  for  death.  ” Sergio 
died  two  years  later.  When  the  family  knew  of  his  illness  and  his  death,  they  did  not  want  to  bury  him. 

The  church  community  buried  him.  (Uruguay) 

Sinethemba  said:  T am  33  years  old  and  come  from  Butterworth  where  I live  in  a small  shack  with  my 
sister,  my  cousin  and  a friend.  In  1997  when  l was  pregnant,  I was  diagnosed  HIV  positive.  My  child  was 
not  healthy  for  a single  day.  ” Sinethemba,  whose  name  means  “ we  have  hope ”,  died  in  1 998.  After  Sinet- 
hemba died,  my  husband  chased  me  away  from  my  home  because  of  HIV/AIDS.  He  did  not  like  the  idea 
that  we  might  be  positive.  I asked  him  to  come  with  me  to  the  hospital for  a test,  and  he  was  HIV  negative. 

I had  terrible  diarrhoea;  my  body  was  covered  with  a terrible  rash.  My  immune  system  was  collapsing. 

Last  July  1 started  on  anti-retrovirals  and  my  problems  are  gone.  I am  surprised  that  the  president  says 
these  drugs  are  toxic.  I cannot  agree  because  they  have  given  me  my  life.  (Tembi,  South  Africa) 
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B.  Disability 

39.  Another  challenge  to  theological  anthropology  comes  from  the  reality  of  human  disability. 
We  began  with  more  general  reflections  on  a Christian  understanding  of  human  identity 
and  value.  Against  this  background  we  turned  to  the  specific  issue  of  disability,  developing  our 
reflection  in  encounter  and  dialogue  with  disabled  persons  themselves. 

1 . Identity  and  the  Challenge  of  Diversity 

40.  “O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  your  works!  In  wisdom  you  have  made  them  all;  the  earth  is  full 
of  your  creatures”  (Ps.  104:24).  The  psalmist  sings  praise  to  the  Creator  for  creations  rich  diversity 
of  which  human  beings  are  a part.  We,  too,  sing  praise  to  God  for  the  gift  of  creation,  of  life,  and 
of  the  diversity  that  is  intrinsic  to  us  as  human  beings  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

41.  There  are  many  different  — and  different  kinds  of — human  identity  markers:  among  oth- 
ers ethnicity,  race,  caste,  national  belonging,  religious  identification,  gender  and  sexuality.  Identity 
is  developed  in  interaction  with  other  persons,  within  the  various  social  contexts  (family,  church, 
school,  work,  ethnic  group,  nation)  in  which  one  lives.  (See  also  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on 
ethnic  identity,  national  identity,  and  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church.) 

42.  A crucial  insight  of  the  Christian  faith  is  that  all  such  identity  markers  are  as  nothing 
beside  our  new  identity  in  Christ  (Gal.  3:28):  that  no  human  identity  markers,  however  positive 
and  precious,  can  deny  our  primal  belonging  to  Christ;  and  that  no  human  distinctions,  however 
pervasive  and  pernicious,  can  be  allowed  to  separate  us  from  our  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ. 

43.  But  human  beings  often  five  in  ways  that  do  not  express  their  true  identity  as  created  in 
the  image  of  God.  They  may  deny  the  gift  of  relationality,  and  fear  and  reject  the  gift  of  diversity. 
The  longing  to  be  “at  home”  and  secure  carries  within  it  the  potential  for  the  exclusion  of  others. 
Ethnic  or  national  identities  may  be  maintained  through  opposing,  or  even  demonising,  other 
groups.  We  acknowledge  that  most  of  us  are  taught  to  fear  the  other,  the  stranger,  the  alien.  Worse, 
we  have  crafted  mechanisms  (walls,  cf.  Eph.  2)  to  distance  and  dehumanise  the  other.  In  such 
cases  diversity  becomes  divisive,  often  with  catastrophic  results. 

2.  Disability  and  the  Norm  of  "Perfection" 

44.  The  fact  of  human  disability  challenges  our  understanding  of  humanity  as  made  in  the  image 
of  God  in  special  ways.  Among  other  things  it  exposes  the  unconscious  assumption,  which 
pervades  many  of  our  cultures,  that  only  a “perfect”  person  can  reflect  fully  the  image  of  God 
— where  “perfect”  means  to  be  successful,  attractive,  young  and  not  disabled.  In  the  gospel,  Jesus 
Christ  calls  us  to  be  perfect  in  love,  even  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  He  offers  us  a different 
kind  of  image  of  perfection,  one  about  giving  things  away  rather  than  acquiring  them:  “sell  all  that 
you  have  and  follow  me”.  In  his  Kingdom  the  smallest  and  last  are  first,  and  we  must  love  both 
our  neighbours  and  our  enemies  (Mt.  5:43-48, 10:42, 19:30).  It  is  also,  as  we  shall  develop  later,  a 
perfection  made  manifest  in  weakness  and  suffering. 

45.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  image  made  in  the  media,  by  image  makers,  but  the  image  that  we  i 
are  called  to  see  when  we  look  in  the  mirror,  and  in  the  faces  of  those  around  us.  The  fullness  of 
this  image  is  expressed  through  life  in  human  community.  To  be  created  in  the  image  of  God  is  j 
to  be  of  infinite  worth,  an  infinite  worth  which  is  shared  by  every  human  person  whatever  their  | 
physical  or  mental  condition. 

3.  Disability:  An  Embodied  Perspective 

46.  How  can  these  affirmations  be  developed  in  relation  to  disabilities?  The  following  paragraphs 
represent  one  attempt  to  do  so,  and  in  a way  which  reflects  the  experience  of  disabled  persons 
themselves. 

47.  Reflection  on  the  body  is  helpful  for  a theological  anthropology  that  attends  to  disabil- 
ity, because  the  body  is  the  source  of  our  knowledge  not  only  of  ourselves  but  of  the  world  and 
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everything  in  it.  An  emphasis  upon  the  body  is  a development  of  constructivist  epistemology,  in 
which  human  knowledge  is  regarded  as  a human  creation.  Human  knowledge  is  created  by  humans. 
Human  knowledge  takes  the  form  of  constructs,  which  express  the  social  and  political  position  of 
the  knower.  The  emphasis  upon  bodily  knowledge  takes  this  further  by  pointing  out  that  we  know 
the  world  as  our  bodies  know  it  the  body  is  an  epistemic  principle.  (See  also  the  Faith  and  Order 
study  on  ethnic  identity,  national  identity,  and  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church). 

48.  This  is  particularly  important  for  a philosophy  and  a theology  of  disability  because  it 
enables  us  to  postulate  the  existence  of  several  worlds  of  human  knowledge.  The  experience 
which  a blind  person  has  of  the  world  is  so  significantly  different  from  that  of  sighted  people 
that  we  can  speak  of  it  as  a “constructed”  world.  This  emphasises  the  independence  and  integrity, 
the  wholeness  of  the  blind  world,  and  sets  blindness  free  from  being  interpreted  merely  in  terms 
of  deficiency.  Blindness  is  not  just  something  that  happens  to  one’s  eyes;  it  is  something  that 
happens  to  one’s  world. 

49.  This  enables  us  to  also  relativise  the  hegemenous  assumptions  of  sighted  people,  who  do 
not  always  realise  that  they  live  in  a world  which  is  a projection  of  their  sighted  bodies,  but  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  world  is  just  like  that,  the  way  they  see  it.  Such  people  are  never 
able  to  respect  or  understand  blind  people,  but  will  always  regard  them  as  being  merely  excluded 
from  the  sighted  world,  and  not  as  having  a more  or  less  independent  world  of  their  own. 

50.  The  significance  of  this  for  theological  anthropology  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  emphasises 
the  plurality  of  human  worlds,  and  the  recognition  of  the  plurality  immediately  relativises 
the  absolute  claims  of  a single,  dominant  world.  There  are  many  kinds  of  human  bodies,  some 
young,  some  old,  some  male,  others  female,  some  with  arms  and  legs,  others  without  arms  or 
legs,  some  who  hear,  others  who  do  not  hear,  some  who  are  rich  and  others  who  are  poor,  some 
who  oppress  others  and  some  who  are  oppressed.  This  enables  us  to  make  a further  distinction 
between  the  human  worlds  which  are  “natural”  in  that  they  spring  from  the  body  as  natural 
body-knowledge,  and  those  worlds  which  are  the  social  constructions  of  power  and  greed. 
When  we  recognise  natural  epistemic  worlds,  we  can  also  recognise  unnatural  ones.  It  is  true 
that  the  rich  and  poor  know  different  worlds,  but  this  is  an  epistemic  distinction  stemming 
from  injustice;  it  is  also  true  that  the  blind  and  the  sighted  know  different  worlds,  but  this  is  an 
epistemic  distinction  which  should  be  recognised  and  honoured. 

51.  We  see  then  that  a theological  anthropology  must  begin  by  emphasising  the  relativis- 
ing  impact  of  plurality.  Only  when  this  is  done,  can  the  experiences  of  disabled  people  be 
understood  and  respected  as  making  a positive  contribution  to  the  fullness  of  human  life, 
and  only  when  this  is  done  can  the  artificial  divisions  between  human  worlds  be  recognised 
for  what  they  are  — the  disembodied  shadows  of  evil  which  settle  upon  and  oppress  human 
bodies.  For  it  is  the  affirmation  of  one  category  of  world  that  makes  possible  the  denunciation 
of  another  category. 

52.  When  we  think  of  the  body  of  Christ  we  discover  a theology  of  disability  which  is  sup- 
ported by  various  elements  within  the  Christian  faith.  These  include  the  implications  of  the 
fraction,  i.e.  the  breaking  of  bread  by  the  priest  at  the  eucharist,  and  the  scarred  and  wounded 
body  of  Christ  the  King.  The  first  of  these  symbols  reminds  us  that  brokenness  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  paschal  mystery  and  that  the  church  is  united  through  brokenness.  The  second  symbol 
reminds  us  that  the  Christian  story,  while  it  converges  upon  the  perfection  of  a liberated  cos- 
mos, does  not  conform  to  the  images  of  perfection  which  are  found  in  our  present  culture,  but 
witnesses  to  a range  of  patterns  of  perfection.  At  this  point  we  encounter  the  Christian  paradox 
of  strength  through  weakness  and  life  through  death.  The  perfection  of  God  is  a perfection  of 
vulnerability  and  of  openness  to  pain.  Part  of  the  mission  of  the  church  is  to  bear  witness  to  the 
God  of  life  by  accepting  many  forms  of  human  life  and  by  sharing  in  human  vulnerability  and 
pain.  In  this  respect,  part  of  the  mission  of  disabled  people  is  to  become  apostles  of  inclusion, 
witnesses  of  vulnerability  and  partners  in  pain. 
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C.  New  Technologies 

53.  A further  challenge  to  theological  anthropology  comes  from  two  areas  in  which,  in  different 
ways,  radical  questions  are  being  put  to  traditional  understandings  of  what  it  means  to  be  human. 
The  first  of  these  areas  is  emerging  biomedical  technologies.  These  promise  many  advances  in 
the  quality  of  human  life,  but  at  the  same  time  pose  bafflingly  complex  questions  to  society 
as  a whole  and,  not  least,  to  Christian  faith:  At  what  cost,  and  to  what  other  forms  of  human 
life,  do  these  benefits  come?  Who  shall  receive  them?  What  are  the  long-term  implications  of 
genetic  manipulation,  and  can  we  even  foresee  them  in  their  fullness?  Who  decides,  and  who 
decides  who  decides?  What  are  the  implications  for  our  understanding  of  humanity’s  role  within 
creation,  of  human  uniqueness,  of  human  nature  as  created  in  the  image  of  God  — and,  indeed, 
for  our  understanding  of  God? 

54.  The  second  area  is  that  of  artificial  intelligence  (AI)  research.  AI  offers  great  benefits  to 
humanity,  but  poses  formidable  social,  philosophical  and  religious  questions:  What  are  the  pos- 
sible costs?  What  are  the  implications  for  society,  for  example  for  the  role  and  dignity  of  work? 
Who  shall  reap  the  benefits?  Again,  who  decides,  and  who  decides  who  decides?  What  are  the 
implications  for  our  understanding  of  human  intelligence  — and  human  uniqueness  as  created  in 
the  image  of  God? 

55.  Biomedical  technology  and  AI  research,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  disparate 
disciplines,  present  both  common  challenges  to  our  understanding  of  the  human  person  as  made 
in  the  image  of  God.  Theological  language  is  entering  the  public  debate  in  both  these  areas: 
biomedical  research  is  said  to  be  “playing  God”  in  the  creation  of  new  life,  and  AI  research  is 
said  to  be  replicating  the  human  reasoning  process,  which  has  traditionally  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  what  makes  us  uniquely  human. 

56.  In  the  history  of  the  human  family,  of  course,  the  development  of  new  technologies  is 
not  new.  New  tools  make  possible  new  ways  of  being  in  the  world  and  new  possibilities  for  the 
flourishing  of  human  community  (for  example,  the  history  of  human  agriculture  is  marked  by  the 
development  of  plants  and  animals  that  meet  specific  human  needs,  through  the  careful  selection 
of  specific  desirable  traits,  such  as  longevity,  hardiness  and  productivity). 

57.  The  human  creativity  called  upon  by  these  disciplines  is  a God-given  gift;  and  recent  devel- 
opments of  new  technologies  in  these  fields  have  great  potential  benefits  for  the  human  com- 
munity. Yet  the  application  of  the  inherent  human  capacities  for  innovation  and  adaptive  selection 
may,  through  some  of  the  technological  innovations  available  or  under  development,  be  creating 
a new  situation  with  unprecedented  possibilities  for  the  manipulation  of  human  nature.  Such 
developments  challenge  the  whole  human  community  and  all  of  creation.  Issues  of  justice  are  also 
at  stake:  the  development  and  dispersal  of  highly  sophisticated  technology  in  a world  where 
many  do  not  have  access  to  the  most  basic  of  material  resources  needed  for  human  well-being 
is  always  a matter  for  Christian  consideration. 

58.  On  the  basis  of  input  from  experts  in  the  fields  of  genetics  and  AI,  we  wrestled  with  the 
implications  of  such  new  technologies  for  our  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  human, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  explored  some  of  the  ethical  issues  confronting  humanity  in  these 
areas  today.  The  issues  are  complex  and  technical;  indeed  experts,  too,  may  differ  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  certain  data  and  in  their  ethical  argumentation  and  conclusions.  This  underscores  the 
importance  of  clarifying  the  basic  parameters  of  the  discussion:  the  technological  options  pres- 
ently available  and  under  development;  the  ethical  principles  from  which  one  is  arguing;  and  the 
material  and  ethical  consequences  of  each  possible  course  of  action. 

59.  The  instances  we  consider  here  (necessarily  in  a very  concentrated  way)  serve  both  as 
particular  cases,  with  particular  cause  for  interest  and  concern  among  Christians;  and  as  general 
examples,  showing  how  an  ethical  analysis  should  clarify  the  possible  courses  of  action,  and  the 
ethical  implications  of  each. 
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1 . Developments  in  Genetics:  Implications  and  Options 

60.  Many  novel  ethical  issues  have  arisen  from  recent  rapid  development  in  genetics.  Their  ethical 
assessment  is  highly  dependent  on  our  view  of  the  status  of  the  early  embryo. 

(a)  The  early  embryo 

61.  Up  to  fourteen  days  after  conception,  an  embryo  consists  of  “stem  cells”,  entities  that  are 
capable  eventually  of  development  into  all  possible  types  of  tissue,  but  which  are  not  yet  so 
differentiated  to  generate  any  structures.  Is  such  an  early  embryo  already  fully  human,  or  only 
potentially  so?  Christians  have  taken  two  contrasting  positions:  a)  the  embryo  has  the  full  moral 
status  of  a person  from  its  conception;  b)  the  embryo  grows  into  human  personhood  through 
developing  complexity.  Some  of  those  taking  the  latter  view  see  the  embryo  at  less  than  fourteen 
days  as  entitled  to  ethical  respect,  but  not  yet  fully  a human  being. 

(b)  Preimplantation  genetic  diagnosis  (PGD) 

62.  Embryos  formed  in  vitro  (that  is  to  say,  generated  in  the  laboratory)  are  selected  for  implan- 
tation into  the  womb  on  the  basis  of  certain  criteria.  The  ethical  permissibility  of  this  procedure 
clearly  depends  critically  upon  the  status  of  the  early  embryo.  Christians  take  three  different 
positions  on  this  issue: 

(i)  PGD  is  an  acceptable  procedure  if  used  to  eliminate  embryos  that  carry  the  risk  of  life- 
threatening  disease,  either  of  early  onset  or,  perhaps,  also  development  later  in  life; 

(ii)  selection  is  an  ethically  unacceptable  form  of  commodification  of  the  embryo  and  hence 
of  all  human  life; 

(iii)  more  generally,  in  vitro  fertilisation  (IVF)  procedures  that  involve  embryo  destruction 
through  non-implantation  are  unacceptable. 

63.  In  relation  to  option  i),  there  is  concern  that  its  exercise  might  lead  to  unacceptable  devalua- 
tion of  those  who  are  born  with  the  relevant  condition. 

(c)  Stem  cells 

64.  Human  embryonic  stem  cells,  which  are  capable  of  developing  into  any  kind  of  tissue,  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  destruction  of  the  embryo.  For  those  who  see  the  early  embryo  as  a human  being, 
this  procedure  is  ethically  unacceptable.  They  advocate  an  alternative  path  for  stem  cell  research. 
Stem  cells  can  be  obtained  from  adult  cells  or  from  stored  umbilical  cord  blood,  but  currendy  it  is 
not  known  how  to  induce  their  development  into  all  possible  kinds  of  tissue.  When  this  can  be  done, 
it  might  lead  to  treatments  for  severe  degenerative  diseases,  such  as  Parkinsons  Disease.  Such  tissue 
would  be  compatible  with  the  person  from  whom  the  stem  cells  originated  and  there  would,  there- 
fore, be  no  tissue  rejection  problems  due  to  the  introduction  of  genetically  foreign  cells.  Such  a pro- 
cedure, if  successful,  does  not  seem  to  raise  the  same  ethical  difficulties  as  using  embryonic  stem  cells. 

(d)  Therapeutic  cloning 

65.  A different  approach  to  problems  of  tissue  compatibility  would  be  to  use  the  techniques  that 
have  led  to  the  birth  of  cloned  animals,  in  order  to  produce  human  embryos  that  were  clones  of 
the  intended  recipient’s  tissue.  Harvesting  stem  cells  would  result  in  the  death  of  the  embryo  at 
the  age  of  about  five  days.  The  acceptability  of  this  practice  clearly  depends  on  the  ethical  view 
taken  of  the  early  embryo.  If  it  is  already  fully  human,  this  should  not  be  done.  If  it  is  not  yet 
fully  human,  there  seems  the  possibility  of  using  the  embryo  for  serious  purposes  not  achievable 
through  a non-embryonic  route. 

(e)  Reproductive  cloning 

66.  This  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from  therapeutic  cloning  since  it  involves  the  implantation 
of  a cloned  embryo  with  the  intention  of  bringing  a human  clone  to  birth.  Animal  experiments 
show  reproductive  cloning  to  be  grossly  unsafe,  with  the  ethically  unacceptable  prevalence  of 
wastage  and  malformation.  Even  if  these  problems  could  be  overcome,  there  remains  the  ethical 
objection  that  the  determining  of  another  persons  entire  genetic  make-up  is  an  unacceptable  use 
of  manipulative  power,  an  act  of  instrumentalisation  that  is  contrary  to  human  dignity. 
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(f ) Implications  for  women  in  particular 

67.  The  development  and  use  of  these  new  technologies  have  particular  significance  for  women. 
The  natural  habitat  of  the  embryo  is  a womans  body.  Many  of  the  procedures  we  consider  here 
involve  the  utilisation  of  human  egg  cells,  which  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  ovaries  without 
invasive  and  painful  medical  intervention.  The  same  concerns  and  dangers  of  the  commodifica- 
tion of  the  embryo  also  apply  to  the  women  who  would  provide  the  many  egg  cells  needed  for 
therapeutic  cloning. 

2.  Developments  in  Artificial  Intelligence  Research:  Implications  and  Limitations 

68.  At  various  times  throughout  history,  the  latest  technology  has  been  used  to  explain  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind.  The  mechanical  clock  and  the  telephone  exchange  were  once  used  as 
metaphors  for  the  human  reasoning  process.  Today  the  computer,  a programmable  general-pur- 
pose machine,  plays  this  role.  Following  the  computer  metaphor,  the  brain  is  said  to  be  a machine 
made  of  meat:  human  consciousness  is  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  activity  of  our  nerve 
cells.  It  is  said  that  we  are  “programmed”  to  do  this  or  that  and  that  when  we  learn  something, 
we  are  “programming”  our  brains. 

69.  The  currency  of  these  metaphors,  together  with  the  recent  progress  in  AI  research,  raises 
concerns  that: 

(1)  Humans  will  be  as  nothing  more  than  information-processing  machines  and  thereby 

lose  the  respect  and  dignity  due  to  human  persons; 

(2)  Human  skills  will  be  replaced  by  programmable  learning  machines; 

(3)  Automated  decision-making  technology  will  put  sensitive  human  situations  beyond 

effective  human  control; 

(4)  The  sheer  complexity  of  computer  controlled  systems  can  obscure  the  accountability  of 

safety-  critical  systems;  and 

(5)  Ethically  responsible  decisions  will  be  delegated  to  computer-controlled  systems. 

70.  While  metaphors  of  human  beings  as  nothing  more  than  information  processing  machines 
may  be  useful  in  a limited  technical  sense,  they  do  not  address  the  richness  of  the  human  condi- 
tion and  experience  as  manifest  through  specific  cultural  and  social  contexts.  The  human  person 
is  based  on  a network  of  relationships  constituted  through  provisional,  embodied,  contingent, 
meaning-producing  interactions  with  significant  others.  The  human  relationship  with  the  Other 
who  is  God  also  has  these  characteristics. 

71.  The  vision  of  AI  widely  articulated  through  popular  science  fiction  narratives  ends 
either  with  idolatry  (that  ultimately  we  are  obliged  to  serve  the  machines  we  have  created)  or 
hubris  (that  we  find  false  salvation  through  our  own  heroic  achievements).  Gods  salvation  is  an 
embodied  event  of  human  solidarity  that  is  a counter  witness.  Still,  the  potential  for  sin  is  found 
within  the  bounded  and  contingent  condition  of  being  human. 

II.  ATheological  Response 


A.  Lament  amid  Suffering 

72.  To  pass  in  review  a range  of  the  afflictions,  situations  and  questions  which  challenge  our 
human  condition  - as  these  last  pages  have  done  - is  to  raise  deep  and  troubling  feelings.  In 
response  to  these  feelings,  faith  engages  the  heart  and  soul  as  well  as  the  mind.  Lament  is  one 
ancient  response  to  human  suffering  and  challenges  to  being  human.  What  is  lament?  Lament  is 
a form  of  mourning.  It  is  also  more.  It  is  more  purposeful  and  more  instinctive  than  mourning. 
Lamenting  is  both  an  individual  and  a communal  act  which  signals  that  relationships  have  gone 
awry.  While  lamenting  is  about  past  events,  it  also  has  present  and  future  dimensions.  It  acknowl- 
edges the  brokenness  of  the  present  because  of  injustice.  It  instinctively  creates  a link  between 
healing  and  mourning,  a link  which  makes  new,  just  relationships  possible  in  future.  Lament  is 
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generous  and  not  grudging,  explicit  not  generalised,  unafraid  to  contain  petitions  and  confident 
that  they  will  be  heard.  Lament  is  not  utilitarian:  It  is  as  primal  as  the  child’s  need  to  cry. 

73.  The  cry  of  lament,  while  ostensibly  wrought  from  the  human  heart  in  certain  situations,  is 
filled  with  enigmatic  energies,  unbearable  urges,  moments  both  profane  and  sacred.  Lament  is  more 
than  railing  against  suffering,  breast-beating  or  a confession  of  guilt.  It  is  a coil  of  suffering  and  hope, 
of  awareness  and  memory,  anger  and  relief,  desires  for  vengeance,  forgiveness  and  healing.  It  is  our 
way  of  bearing  the  unbearable,  both  individually  and  communally.  It  is  a wailing  of  the  human  soul, 
a barrage  of  tears,  reproaches,  petitions,  praise  and  hopes  which  beat  against  the  heart  of  God.  It  is 
supremely  and  truly  human:  “Jesus  wept”  (John  1 1:35)  as  he  beheld  the  reality  of  suffering  and  death. 

74.  How  do  we  as  Christians  respond  to  these  challenges?  Where  do  we  begin?  A first  step  is 
to  try  to  reach  a common  theological  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a human  being. 


B.  Created  in  the  Image  of  God 

1.  Jesus  Christas  the  Image  of  God 

75.  In  faith  Christians  look  to  a human  face  and  in  that  face  they  see  the  image  and  glory  of  the 
i invisible  God  (Mark  9:2.8;  Col.  1:15).  This  is  no  ordinary  seeing.  We  know  that  the  face  of  the 

Galilean  is  not  literally  the  face  of  God;  faith  is  not  the  same  as  literal  “sight”  and  may  indeed 
be  better  compared  to  the  action  of  a sightless  person  reaching  out  to  touch  and  feel  the  contour 
of  a face  they  cannot  “see”. 

Affirmation:  Jesus  Christ  through  his  life,  death  and  resurrection  is 
victorious  over  sin  and  death,  restores  true  humanity,  empowers  life, 
and  brings  hope  for  the  end  of  inhumanity,  injustice  and  suffering. 

76.  The  human  face  in  which  that  glory  is  shown  to  us  is  the  face  of  one  person:  Jesus  Christ.  But 
what  we  see  and  know  of  him  informs  and  shapes  our  awareness  of  the  identity,  the  worth  and  the 
calling  of  every  person  (2  Cor.  5:16-17).  More  than  that,  Jesus  Christ  insists  that  he  is  with  us, 
that  wherever  we  may  be  looking  from  he  stands  among  us,  in  our  place.  So  what  we  learn  as  we 
keep  our  attention  focused  on  Jesus  (Heb.  12:2)  is  not  abstract  information  about  a foreign  kind 
of  human  life.  Rather  our  understanding  and  enactment  of  what  it  is  to  be  human  develops 
in  a living  dialogue  between  the  voices  of  our  own  society,  its  needs,  its  insights,  its  aspirations, 
and  the  word  which  is  spoken  to  us,  addressing  those  very  needs,  insights  and  aspirations  — to 
challenge  as  well  as  to  affirm. 

2.  The  Mystery  of  Human  Being 

77.  The  mystery  of  the  true  human  being  we  see  in  Jesus,  the  Word  made  flesh,  is  unsearchable. 
Our  attempts  to  investigate  and  understand  human  nature  cannot  exhaust  the  worth,  the  depth 
and  the  dignity  which  belong  to  each  person  as  created  and  loved  by  God.  As  we  acknowledge, 
with  faith  and  awe,  the  holy  mystery  of  God,  we  see  and  reverence  that  same  mystery  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  and  we  must  also  see  and  reverence  a reflection  of  that  same  mystery  in  every  person. 


3. The  Image  ofTrue  Humanity  Is  Not  Alien  to  Any  Community 


i 


78.  There  can  be  no  single,  definitive  picture  or  icon  of  Christ.  There  is  a definitive  record  of 
Jesus;  it  is  given  in  Scripture  and  received  by  people  in  every  time  and  place  through  the  living 
Tradition  of  faith.  From  all  this,  we  can  discern  the  indelible  character  of  Jesus’life  and  ministry, 
death  and  resurrection.  He  remains  “the  same  yesterday,  today,  for  ever”  (Heb.  13:8)  and  “his 
words  will  not  pass  away”  (Mark  13:31  and  parallels).  Yet  the  Spirit  which  enables  us  to  see  the 
face  of  Christ  as  the  true  image  of  God  and  of  our  humanity  is  for  ever  new.  The  Spirit  teaches 
us  all  things  and  reminds  us  of  all  that  Christ  has  said  whilst  leading  us  to  hear  Christ’s  words 
anew  at  every  stage  in  the  life  of  each  person,  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  community  and  in 
human  history.  By  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  Christ’s  word  is  proclaimed  in  the  languages  of  many 
nations  (Acts  2:8),  so  that  all  may  recognise  him  as  bearing  our  likeness  as  well  as  God’s. 
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4.  Christian  Understanding  and  the  Struggles  and  Insights  of  the  Wider  World 

79.  Christian  understanding  of  what  it  is  to  be  human  unfolds  through  shared  engagement  and 
meditation  in  the  community  of  faith.  That  community  is  not  isolated  from  or  unaffected  by  the 
world.  Believers  share  the  political  and  social  struggles  of  troubled  and  threatened  groups  and 
peoples.  Just  as  importantly,  believers  share  the  exploration  of  human  identity  undertaken  in 
the  communities  of  science  and  the  arts.  A fuller  theological  account  of  who  and  what  we  are  as 
humans  emerges  from  the  Church’s  prayerful  engagement  with  each  of  these  realms,  as  we  keep 
the  person  of  Jesus  in  focus. 

5.  The  Image  of  True  Humanity  Is  Not  Known  in  the  Abstract 

80.  The  focus  of  faith  on  Jesus  as  the  point  of  reference  for  understanding  what  it  is  to  be  human 
has  a decisive  consequence.  It  means  that  this  understanding  can  never  be  a matter  of  detached 
thinking  As  Jesus  was  to  be  found  in  company  with  people  pushed  aside  in  their  own  society,  so 
our  understanding  of  all  humanity  must  be  informed  by  our  engagement  with  those  whom  soci- 
ety marginalises  Just  as  Jesus  was  no  casual  observer  of  his  suffering  sisters  and  brothers  but  was 
with  them  to  serve  and  to  transform,  so  that  all  could  have  life  in  its  fullness  (Mark  10:45;  Luke 
4:18;  John  10:10),  so  we  cannot  assert  a merely  theoretical  or  passive  understanding  of  human 
nature.  For  Christians  to  be  passive  in  the  face  of  suffering  and  injustice  would  make  nonsense  of 
any  claim  to  “understand”.  As  noted  in  the  discussion  on  the  method  of  the  study,  and  elsewhere, 
this  is  the  fundamental  awareness  that  has  informed  this  project 

6.  Persons  and  Relationship 

81.  Jesus  is  revealed  as  the  one  who  gives  himself  away  (Phil.  2:5-11).  This  self-giving  manifests 
his  relationship  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  - the  one  who  sent  him  and  the  one  whom 
he  sends  (John  14:24;  16:7.8).  So  it  dawned  upon  the  early  Church  that,  in  the  light  of  Jesus, 
God  must  be  worshipped  and  apprehended  by  faith  as  Triune,  as  three  “persons”  in  one  “nature”, 
where,  by  the  power  and  mystery  of  eternal  love,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  live  in  perfect  mutuality 
and  unity.  So  it  becomes  clear  to  those  who  reflect  on  the  face  of  Jesus  that  true  personhood 
cannot  be  understood  individualistically,  but  only  as  we  look  at  human  persons  in  relationship. 

Affirmation:  The  presence  of  the  image  of  God  in  each  human  person 
and  in  the  whole  of  humanity  affirms  the  essentially  relational  charac- 
ter of  human  nature  and  emphasises  human  dignity,  potentiality  and 
creativity,  as  well  as  human  creatureliness,  finitude  and  vulnerability. 

7.  The  Image  of  God  as  Relational 

82.  In  the  light  of  its  trinitarian  perspective  the  Church  has  found  special  significance  in  the  account 
of  human  creation  in  Genesis.  In  Genesis  1:26  God  says  that  human  beings  are  to  be  made  not  with 
reference  only  to  themselves,  not  according  to  their  kind  (like  other  creatures),  but  “in  our  image,  in 
our  likeness”.  Human  beings  are  not  like  their  own  kind,  but  are  to  be  like  God.  Here  it  is  clear  that 
being  made  in  God’s  image  is  foundational  for  all  human  beings,  male  and  female  (Gen.  1:26-27). 
Approaching  the  text  with  a trinitarian  understanding,  it  is  also  clear  that  this  image,  in  which  all 
humanity  is  created,  is  first  and  foremost  relational.  As  we  draw  together  the  text  of  Genesis  1 and 
the  figure  of  Christ  Jesus,  we  perceive  that  we  truly  image  God  only  in  communion  with  Christ 
and  with  one  another.  In  communion  with  Christ  we  are  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  relation- 
ship with  the  Father,  becoming  capable  of  working  together  (synergia)  with  the  Triune  God  for  the 
fulfilment  of  God’s  loving  design  for  the  whole  creation.  This  insight  into  the  essentially  relational 
character  of  true  human  identity  before  God  has  become  a major  key  to  addressing  contemporary 
challenges  to  humanity  in  the  light  of  Christian  faith.  As  the  current  Faith  and  Order  study  on  Eth- 
nic Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church  puts  it,  “human  beings 
are  made  in,  by  and  for  a community,  a human  characteristic  which  finds  its  expression  in  many 
forms  and  under  many  names”.  (ETHNAT  study  document,  F0/2004:27,  Faverges  Report,  §12.) 
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8.  The  Dignity  of  Each  Person 

83.  The  importance  of  the  individual  is  not  negated  by  emphasising  the  central  place  of  relation- 
ship in  interpreting  the  human  condition.  Some  social  ideals  have  tended  towards  treating  the 
individual  person  as  a means  to  an  end,  or  as  significant  only  by  virtue  of  her  or  his  contribution 
to  the  group.  But  the  image  of  God,  while  it  can  never  be  fulfilled  in  an  individual  who  chooses 
to  be  closed  off  from  God  or  from  the  other,  can  never  be  effaced  from  any  person.  In  many 
circumstances  the  Church  will  rightly  defend  the  cause  or  dignity  of  one  person  against  the 
antagonism  or  prejudice  of  a whole  society,  recognising  that  the  least  or  most  isolated  individual 
is  infinitely  precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 

9. True  Humanity  and  False  Human  "Ideals" 

84.  Seeing  the  face  of  Jesus  (and  the  harsh  reality  of  his  life  as  the  incarnate  God)  we  are  also 
compelled  to  confront  and  question  many  alluring  images  of  the  human  ideal.  As  noted  in  the 
earlier  discussion  on  disability,  in  contemporary  cultures  there  is  often  a pervasive  assumption 
that  only  a “perfect”  person  can  reflect  true  humanity,  where  the  “perfect”  image  is  assumed 
to  be  successful,  young,  attractive  and  not  disabled.  But  in  Jesus  we  see  true  humanity  (the 
image  of  God)  not  only  at  the  point  when  his  appearance  reflects  visible  glory,  on  the  mount  of 
Transfiguration.  We  also  see  the  same  true  humanity  just  as  clearly  when  his  face  and  body  are 
deformed  by  suffering.  Re-reading  the  text  of  Isaiah  53,  Christians  have  identified  Jesus  with 
the  one  who  “had  no  form  or  majesty  that  we  should  look  at  him,  and  no  beauty  that  we  should 
desire  him”  (Isa.  53:2)  and  so  have  been  powerfully  reminded  that  equal  human  dignity  and 
worth  are  given  to  every  human  being,  the  physically  disabled  along  with  outstanding  athletes, 
women  able  to  bear  children  along  with  those  who  cannot,  persons  who  struggle  to  survive  as 
much  as  those  who  prosper. 

10.  The  Divine  Image  Gives  Value  to  All  Human  Lives 

85.  Christians  look  through  this  Christ-centred  lens  in  seeking  true  understanding  of  human 
identity,  worth  and  purpose.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  ignore  or  discredit  secular  wisdom. 
But  they  are  compelled  to  resist  all  attempts  to  draw  distinctions  between  human  beings,  and  the 
degree  of  value  or  importance  that  should  be  ascribed  to  them.  At  many  times  and  in  many  places, 
pharaohs,  kings  and  rulers  are  said  to  be  “the  image  of  God”,  but  in  the  text  of  Genesis  and  in 
the  Christian  Tradition  all  human  beings  are  made  in  the  image  of  God:  male  and  female,  rich 
and  poor,  Jew  and  Gentile,  old  and  young,  slave  and  free.  The  claim  which  faith  makes  on  behalf 
of  every  person  is  not  that  she  or  he  be  valued  according  to  a measure  of  aptitudes,  abilities  or 
achievements,  but  that  she  or  he  be  valued  as  made  by  God  to  be  loved  and  to  love,  and  as  sharing 
in  the  divine  image  which  is  gifted  to  — not  earned  or  discovered  by  — all  human  beings. 

1 1 . Human  Life  as  Growing  in  the  Image 

86.  When  St  Paul  writes  of  Christians  as  reflecting  Gods  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus,  he  writes 
in  terms  of  transformation  (“from  one  degree  of  glory  to  another”,  2 Cor.  3:18).  So  we  are  led 
to  recognise  that  human  beings  are  called  to  grow  into  the  image  of  Christ,  who  is  himself  the 
true  and  complete  image  of  God.  This  awareness  has  long  been  expressed  in  the  theology  of 
the  eastern  churches  by  marking  a distinction  between  the  image  and  the  likeness  of  God:  “All 
human  beings  are  made  in  God’s  image;  to  be  in  his  likeness  belongs  only  to  those  who  through 
much  love  have  subjected  their  freedom  to  God”  (Diadochos  of  Photike,  5th  century).  Western 
traditions  have  not  usually  made  the  same  distinction,  but  have  equally  recognised  the  dimen- 
sion of  calling  and  growth  that  belongs  to  true  personhood. 

12.  Human  Embodiment 

87.  If  the  Christian  understanding  of  true  humanity  is  rooted  in  reflection  on  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  it  will  neither  denigrate  nor  idolise  the  human  body.  The  love  of  God  was  fully 
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embodied  in  Jesus.  The  truth  of  the  incarnation  and  the  nature  of  the  gospels  underline  the  fact 
that  the  paradigm  of  true  holiness  and  humanity  is  one  who  shared  bodily  pain  and  joy  and 
who,  in  his  work  of  healing,  treated  with  seriousness  and  compassion  the  bodily  needs  of  others. 

13.  Theology  and  Experience 

88.  By  careful  reflection  we  can  arrive  at  a statement  of  what  it  is  to  be  human,  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  Jesus.  This  statement  is  important,  particularly  when  it  binds  the  churches  together  in 
common  faith  and  witness.  However,  the  mothers  and  grandmothers  who  return  each  week 
to  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  in  Buenos  Aires  to  hold  up  the  pictures  of  the  disappeared  whom  they 
refuse  to  forget;  those  who  struggle  to  feed  their  own  children  or  to  defend  them  from  the 
depredations  of  HIV/AIDS;  those  who  exhaust  themselves  in  the  support  of  their  neighbour 
in  need:  all  these  may  have  grasped  and  lived  such  an  understanding,  for  they  live  very  close 
to  the  face  of  Christ. 

C.The  Place  of  Humanity  within  Creation  as  a Whole 

1 . Relationship  with  That  Which  Is  Other  than  Ourselves 

89.  In  the  previous  section  we  have  been  reflecting  on  the  person  of  Jesus  as  the  focus  for 
Christian  understanding  of  human  persons  made  in  God’s  image.  Central  to  these  reflections 
is  the  relational  character  of  true  human  life.  This  relatedness  or  partnership  with  God  and  one 
another  for  which  we  are  made  corresponds  to  the  gift  of  differentiation,  or  diversity.  When 
Jesus  befriended  and  ate  with  people  of  all  sorts,  people  seldom  seen  together,  he  showed  how 
the  gift  of  relatedness  overcomes  fear  of  difference  to  create  true  community,  true  koinonia. 
Similarly  this  statement,  and  the  whole  of  our  study,  has  developed  through  engagement  and 
friendship  within  many  different  cultures  and  communities. 

Affirmation:  Human  beings  are  created  to  be  in  relationship  not  only 
with  God  and  each  other  but  with  the  whole  of  creation,  respecting  and 
being  responsible  for  all  living  creatures  and  the  whole  created  order. 

2.  The  Relationship  of  Humans  to  the  Rest  of  Creation 

90.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  see  that  humans  are  created  in  the  image  of  God  is  the  way 
in  which  we  have  been  entrusted  with  the  privilege  of  sharing  with  God  the  responsibility  of 
taking  care  of  the  whole  creation.  God  created  us  to  be  in  loving  relationship  not  only  with  one 
another,  but  also  with  the  entire  creation.  God’s  own  love  and  care  sustain  everything  that  exists, 
clothing  the  grass  of  the  field  (Luke  12:28)  and  being  aware  even  of  the  fall  of  a sparrow  (Mt. 
10:29).  And  it  is  God’s  intent  that  the  whole  creation,  everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  should 
share  in  the  ultimate  liberation  and  unity  which  will  be  set  forth  in  Christ,  through  whom  all 
things  came  into  being  (Eph.  1:10;  John  1:3).  Meanwhile,  we  are  called  to  relationship  of  loving 
care  with  the  wider  creation,  acknowledging  and  taking  responsibility  for  our  place  within  the 
dynamic  interconnected  and  interdependent  whole  of  creation.  The  fact  that  God  created  all 
things  good  means  that  this  co-responsibility,  however  exacting  it  may  be,  will  always  occasion 
delight  and  celebration. 

91.  Another  feature  of  being  in  the  image  of  God  is  that  humans  are  made  to  be  “co-creators” 
with  God  (Gen.  2:19).  Because  we  are  not  God,  our  creativity  is  limited  by  our  creatureliness. 
Nevertheless  we  have  the  God-given  capacity  to  explore,  envisage  and  bring  into  being  new 
possibilities  within  the  created  order.  It  is  not  apart  from,  but  in  union  with  the  whole  created 
order  that  we  are  called  to  praise  the  creator  (Ps.  148)  and  to  co-operate  with  God  as  active 
partners  in  developing  and  maintaining  the  health  of  creation. 
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D.  Sin  and  the  Image  of  God 

1. The  Nature  of  Sin  Is  Made  Clear  by  Reflection  on  God's  Image 

Affirmation:  Sin  is  a reality  which  cannot  be  ignored  nor  mini- 
mised, for  it  results  both  in  the  alienation  of  humanity  from  God 
and  in  the  brokenness  of  the  world,  its  communities,  and  the 
individuals  which  make  up  those  communities. 

92.  For  Christian  disciples,  Jesus  represents  all  they  are  created  to  be  and  called  to  become.  In 
him  we  can  grasp  what  God  intends  for  humankind.  Such  an  image  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
human  being  dignifies  our  flesh  and  frailty,  subverts  our  notions  of  power  and  rule  and  chal- 
lenges us  to  interpret  the  signs  which  our  world  manifests  in  a new  way.  But  when  we  look  to 
or  listen  to  Jesus,  we  are  struck,  too,  by  our  own  failure  to  be  what  God  intends.  The  light  of 
Christ  offers  a beacon  to  all  who  share  his  humanity;  it  also  sheds  light  on  the  sin  of  all  who 
share  his  humanity. 

93.  When  we  speak  of  humankind  made  in  Gods  image,  we  inevitably  have  to  speak 
also  of  the  spoiling  of  that  image.  And  just  as  the  reflection  of  Christ  and  of  Gods  being  in 
our  humanity  is  bound  up  with  our  relatedness  to  God  and  to  one  another,  so  it  is  with  our  sin. 
Relationships  which  in  Christ  are  characterised  by  love,  truthfulness  and  reverence  are  replaced 
by  aggression,  exploitation,  deceit,  brokenness  and  violence. 

2.  The  Radical  Nature  of  Sin 

94.  The  sin  of  human  beings  contributes  to,  and  belongs  within,  a wider  context:  the  disorder 
and  evil  which  affect  the  whole  of  creation.  Paul  expresses  this  graphically  when  he  writes  of 
the  “whole  creation  groaning”  (Rom.  8:22).  Sometimes  the  very  word  “sin”  seems  too  lame  or 
moralistic  to  describe  the  depth  and  power  of  all  that  assaults  and  harms  Gods  good  creation,  or 
the  sheer  destructiveness  and  wickedness  which  human  beings  manifest.  Nonetheless,  Christian 
faith  forbids  us  ever  to  suppose  that  even  the  most  obscene  enemies  of  human  wellbeing  are  not 
themselves  made  in  the  image  of  God:  they  remain  human  persons,  neither  to  be  exonerated  from 
personal  responsibility  nor  to  be  denied  justice  and  humanity. 

3.  Sin  in  the  Context  of  Hope 

95.  Realistic  observation  of  the  harm  we  human  beings  do  to  each  other  and  to  the  creatures 
around  us,  and  to  the  very  earth  itself,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  our  human  condition  is  radically 
warped,  that  the  image  is  distorted.  The  aspects  of  human  brokenness,  conflict  and  perplexity 
that  have  been  touched  on  in  Part  I lead  many  - both  those  who  suffer  and  those  who  observe 
their  plight  - to  lose  hope.  But  the  Christian  consciousness  of  sin  and  evil  comes  not  so  much 
from  human  introspection  or  brutal  observation  as  from  seeing  the  wounded  love  of  Christ  and 
hearing  the  forgiving  and  challenging  word  of  Christ. 

96.  Those  who  see  their  own  sin  in  the  light  of  God’s  countenance  are  led  not  to  despair  or 
cynicism  but  to  repentance  in  hope.  The  Holy  Spirit  gives  a dynamic  of  hope  to  the  understand- 
ing of  human  sin,  a dynamic  illustrated  in  the  gospels  as  the  encounter  with  Jesus  leads  to  repen- 
tance, repentance  leads  to  renewal,  and  renewal  leads  to  the  calling  and  empowerment  to  act 
with  Jesus  in  the  world.  This  dynamic  is  misunderstood  both  by  those  who  rest  on  the  assurance 
that  God  will  forgive  “anyway”,  whatever  we  do  (forgetting  that  God  calls  us  to  repentance), 
and  by  those  who  envisage  a god  preoccupied  with  judgement  and  punishment  (forgetting  that 
God  calls  us  to  repentance  in  order  that  we  may  live). 

Affirmation:  True  humanity  is  most  clearly  seen  in  self-emptying 
(kenotic)  love,  the  love  expressed  most  profoundly  in  the  person 
loved  as  Jesus  loved. 
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E.The  New  Creation  in  Christ 

1 . New  Life  Offered  to  the  World  in  Christ 

97.  The  New  Testament  tells  of  Jesus  Christ  not  just  as  the  expression  or  image  of  God’s 
nature,  but  as  the  very  embodiment,  the  incarnation  of  God:  divine  Word  and  Love  in  flesh. 
In  Phil.  2:5-11  this  embodiment  is  set  within  a pathway  of  profound  self-emptying  which 
leads  to  the  cross.  All  Christians  trace  the  source  of  the  possibility  of  new  life  to  Jesus  Christ, 
his  life,  his  death  and  his  resurrection.  All  give  glory  to  God  for  the  depths  of  Christ’s  identi- 
fication with  us,  knowing  that  our  hope  was  born  out  of  this  costly  identification,  this  radical 
embracing  of  our  condition. 

2.  Interpretations  of  Christ's  Reconciling  Work 

98.  Differing  strands  of  Christian  tradition  have  emphasised  various  themes  or  focal  points 
within  the  whole,  manifold  witness  of  the  New  Testament.  Many,  for  example,  have  given 
foremost  place  to  the  preaching  of  the  cross,  as  showing  the  limitless  engagement  of  God’s 
love  with  the  most  intractable  depths  of  the  human  condition.  Here  the  cross  is  preached  as 
the  point  at  which  the  record  of  human  debt  was  cancelled  by  God,  the  powers  of  evil  dis- 
armed and  new  life  made  available  to  us  (Col.  2:13-15).  Other  traditions  emphasise  the  place 
of  the  cross  within  the  context  of  the  incarnation  and  ascension  - the  divine  Word  taking 
our  flesh  and  raising  our  human  life  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  giving  us  “power  to  become 
children  of  God”  (John  1:12).  Others  again  have  emphasised  the  centrality  of  the  life,  work 
and  teaching  of  Christ  and  affirmed  the  transformative  power  of  this  life  (with  the  death  and 
resurrection  which  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  it).  These  differing  emphases  have  found 
expression  in  deeply  influential  patterns  of  spiritual,  ethical  and  devotional  life.  They  have  also 
given  distinctive  colours  to  the  interpretation  of  Christian  anthropology.  Christians  need  to 
grow  in  awareness,  both  of  each  others’  perspectives  and  of  their  impact  upon  theoretical  and 
practical  responses  to  the  human  condition. 

99.  The  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ  signal  the  vindication  of  his  being  and  life  as 
“the  faithful  witness”  (Rev.  1:5)  and  the  triumph  of  his  love  over  all  that  afflicts  and  distorts 
creation.  Yet  even  the  risen  and  ascended  one  still  bears  the  wounds  of  crucifixion.  The  raised  yet 
wounded  body  tells  us  that  the  risen  one  is  no  other  than  the  one  who  made  himself  nothing,  it 
expresses  Christ’s  continuing  identification  with  and  intercession  for  the  wounded  on  earth,  and 
reminds  Christ’s  followers  that  when  they  are  weak  they  are  strong  (2  Cor.  12:10). 

3.  The  Human  Appropriation  of  New  Life 

100.  Our  involvement  in  the  new  life  offered  to  us  through  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  is 
shown  in  the  New  Testament  at  once  as  a matter  purely  of  grace  and  faith,  and  as  involving  our 
total  embodied  selves  and  community.  As  sheer  gift,  there  is  no  requirement  for  us  to  “pay”  for  the 
new  humanity  — which  is  the  very  life  of  free  gracious  relationship.  It  is  God’s  gift  to  us  in  Christ. 

101.  We  receive  this  gift  in  the  act  of  faith,  “believing  in  the  heart  and  confessing  with  the 
lips”  (cf.  Rom.  10:9)  the  supremacy  of  the  risen  Jesus.  Yet,  responding  to  the  offer  of  the  whole 
Christ  — active,  suffering,  crucified,  risen  — involves  us  in  a new,  social  embodiment,  in  Christ 
the  new  Adam,  as  members  together  of  the  one  body  of  Christ,  sharing  the  one  Spirit  (Eph. 
2:15-16,  4:4),  living  stones  built  together  into  a holy  and  spirit-filled  temple  (1  Peter  2:4-5). 
So  the  new  minting  of  the  image  of  God  involves  a new  communion:  koinonia.  This  koino- 
nia  — a relatedness  to  God  and  to  one  another — is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  Church, 
as  expressed  in  many  ecumenical  documents  (see,  for  example,  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of 
the  Church,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181,  §§48-60,  and  “The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the 
Church”,  F0/2004:32,  §§25-35). 

102.  The  Spirit  of  God,  which  according  to  the  creation  narratives  was  moving  over  the  face 
of  the  waters  in  the  beginning  (Gen.  1:2),  is  also  at  the  origin  of  the  new  creation.  At  the  day  of 
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Pentecost,  all  those  present  in  Jerusalem  are  united  in  one  proclamation  and  doxology  (Acts  2). 
The  barriers  of  language  and  pride,  that  were  at  Babel  at  the  roots  of  confusion  and  dispersion, 
have  been  overcome.  By  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  of  God  who  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,  the 
disciples  are  born  to  a new  personal  life  and  a new  community  (Rom.  8:11).  All  are  baptised 
into  one  body  and  are  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit.  Henceforth  there  is  no  longer  Jew  or  Greek, 
slave  or  free,  male  or  female,  for  all  are  one  in  Christ.  Nevertheless  the  varieties  of  gifts,  services 
and  activities  are  not  only  legitimate  but  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
service  of  the  Good  News  and  the  glory  of  God  (1  Cor.  12:4-7, 12-23;  Gal.  3:28).  The  unique- 
ness and  richness  of  the  individual  persons  are  thus  infinitely  valued  together  with  the  necessity 
and  complementarity  of  their  communal  dimensions. 

4.  Baptism  and  New  Humanity  in  Christ 

103.  Baptism  is  the  sacramental  sign  given  to  the  Christian  community  to  express  and  embody 
the  totality  of  new  life  in  Christ.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  new  humanity  because  in  it  we  are 
identified  indelibly  with  Christ  crucified  and  risen.  In  baptism  the  personal  freedom  and  dignity 
of  each  candidate  is  expressed  and  transformed  through  the  confession  of  faith  and  commit- 
ment and  the  prayer  of  the  faithful.  The  water  of  baptism  signifies  both  cleansing  from  sin  and 
the  divine  source  of  new  life.  Those  who  pass  through  the  water  of  baptism  are  brought  into  a 
community  of  profound  equality  within  which  divisive  difference  is  banished,  while  diversity  of 
gift  and  calling  is  honoured.  Through  baptism,  and  the  acts  of  anointing,  confirmation  or  other 
forms  of  admission  to  church  membership  that  may  be  associated  with  it,  Christians  are  also 
called  to  make  Christ  known  and  to  serve  God’s  reign  by  living  and  acting  for  the  relief  of  need, 
the  righting  of  injustice  and  the  advancing  of  peace  and  mutuality  in  creation.  The  consequence 
of  sharing,  through  baptism,  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  that,  as  Paul  emphasised, 
“we  might  walk  in  newness  of  life”  (Rom.  6:4). 

104.  Since  the  rite  of  baptism  is  held  in  common  by  so  many  churches,  it  is  also  a constant 
challenge  to  the  divisions  which  mar  our  witness  to  Christ  as  the  prince  of  peace  and  the  one  in 
whom  all  nations  are  called  to  meet.  As  put  succincdy  by  the  section  on  baptism  in  the  conver- 
gence document  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM):  “The  need  to  recover  baptismal  unity  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  ecumenical  task,  as  it  is  central  to  the  realisation  of  genuine  partnership  within 
the  Christian  communities”.  (§6,  commentary).  The  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  among  the 
churches  is  fundamental  to  the  churches’  search  for  unity,  as  the  current  Faith  and  Order  Study  on 
Baptism  emphasises,  and  it  constitutes  “a  basis  for  their  increasing  common  witness,  worship  and 
service”  (“One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  of  Christian  Initiation”,  F0/2004:30,  §74). 

Affirmation:  Christians,  baptised  into  the  body  of  Christ  and 
enlivened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  called  to  be  the  new  humanity, 
to  grow  into  the  likeness  of  God  and,  together,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  Christ  in  the  world.  As  the  Church,  Christians  are  the 
sign  to  the  world  of  unity  with  God  and  with  each  other. 

105.  When  Christ  was  baptised  in  the  River  Jordan,  a voice  was  heard  from  heaven  declaring 
his  identity  as  Son  of  God.  For  the  newly  baptised  Christian,  baptism  marks  his  or  her  being 
clothed  with  the  new  humanity  which  comes  from  Jesus  (1  Cor.  12:12-13;  Gal.  3:27;  Col.  3:9- 
10).  And  just  as  the  Spirit  descended  upon  Jesus  and  anointed  him  at  his  baptism,  so  everyone 
baptised  in  Christ  is  anointed  and  sent  to  bring  the  good  news  to  the  poor  and  let  the  oppressed 
go  free  (Luke  3:21-22;  4:18).  Every  person  who  receives  and  responds  to  this  anointing  and 
commissioning  is  then  involved  throughout  life  in  a Spirit-led  striving  to  “become  what  we  are” 
— as  a member  of  the  new  creation  in  Christ. 

106.  The  expression  “baptismal  life”  may,  as  the  study  document  “One  Baptism...”  indicates, 
properly  be  applied  to  the  whole  process  of  pre-baptismal  formation,  baptism  itself  and  post- 
baptismal  “continuing  formation  into  Christ”  (§6). 
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5.  The  Eucharist 

107.  In  the  Eucharist  the  community  of  the  baptised  takes  bread  and  wine  and  in  offering  these 
gifts  is  reminded  of  its  daily  dependence  on  Gods  kindness  to  us  in  the  material  creation  and  of 
the  care  and  thankfulness  with  which  all  are  called  to  cultivate  and  share  these  goods.  Through 
the  epiclesis  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  bread  and  wine  are  sanctified  to  become  for  us  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  and  a foretaste  of  the  new  creation.  As  we  take,  bless,  break  and  share  these  gifts 
in  remembrance  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection,  we  are  taken  into  the  pattern  of  Christ’s  self- 
giving in  love  and  are  renewed  in  the  kenotic  dynamic  of  God’s  image  in  him.  In  the  epiclesis  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  also  invoked  on  the  gathering  of  the  faithful,  so  that  they  may  be  sanctified  and 
receive  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  fullness  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 

108.  In  some  traditions  this  dynamic  is  expressed  in  the  symbolic  act  of  foot-washing.  When 
Christians  within  the  church  wash  one  another’s  feet,  they  are  not  only  given  a vivid  reminder 
of  the  action  of  Jesus  recorded  in  John  13.  They  also  find  themselves  powerfully  drawn  into  the 
self-giving  service  which  this  action  expressed. 

109.  So,  as  we  receive  Christ’s  body  in  the  Eucharist  we  recognise  ourselves  as  Christ’s  body, 
and  are  challenged  by  the  awareness  of  his  brokenness.  “Some  aspects  of  God’s  image  in  Christ 
can  only  be  reflected  in  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ  by  the  full  inclusion  and  honouring  of 
those  who  have  bodies  that  are  likewise  impaired”  (“A  Church  of  All  and  for  All  — An  Interim 
Statement”,  Ecumenical  Disabilities  Advocates  Network  [EDAN],  §29). 

110.  The  table-fellowship  of  the  Holy  Communion  or  koinonia  is  to  be  seen  as  linked  with 
the  inclusive  practice  of  Jesus  in  eating  with  outcasts  and  “bad  characters”  within  the  society 
of  his  time.  So  we  are  bound  to  share  Christ’s  endeavour  to  overcome  ancient  hostilities  and 
barriers  to  fellowship  (Eph.  2:11-22),  to  welcome  the  stranger  and  alien,  and  to  create  inclusive 
communities  which  afford  space  to  people  of  diverse  needs,  cultures  and  aspirations. 

111.  In  their  eucharistic  practice  the  churches  struggle  with  the  question  of  ecumenical  hos- 
pitality and  openness.  But  all  share  the  vision  of  an  all-embracing  community,  inspired  by  the 
practice  and  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  pointing  to  the  ultimate  unity  of  humankind. 
This  shared  vision  challenges  all  the  churches  to  submit  their  own  culture  and  practice  to  seri- 
ous and  self-critical  scrutiny.  If  churches  fail  to  welcome  others  as  God  in  Christ  has  welcomed 
us,  and  to  reflect  this  appropriately  at  the  centre  of  church  life  and  worship,  they  are  failing  the 
crying  need  of  a divided  world. 

6.  Christian  Anthropology  and  Hope 

112.  The  promise  of  God’s  glory  is  also  re-awakened  in  the  Eucharist  as  we  are  given  a foretaste 
of  the  heavenly  banquet  prepared  for  all  humankind  and  have  our  feet  directed  towards  the  new 
heaven  and  new  earth  which  awaits  us: 

Remembering  therefore  this  our  Saviour’s  command  and  all  that  has  been  done  for  us:  the 
cross,  the  tomb,  the  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  the  ascension  into  heaven,  the  sitting  at  the  right 
hand,  the  second  and  glorious  coming  again... we  praise  you,  we  bless  you,  we  give  thanks  to  you, 
O Lord,  and  we  pray  to  you,  our  God  {Liturgy  of  John  Chrysostom , Oxford  University  Press,  1995). 

In  this  way  the  Eucharist  focuses  the  whole  thrust  and  direction  of  Christian  anthropology, 
which  is  oriented  by  hope  for  that  which  is  already  achieved  by  Christ,  yet  still  to  come. 

113.  Since  this  hope  arises  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  took  the  form  of  a servant  or  slave  and 
humbled  himself  even  to  death,  Christ  therefore  gives  rise  to  hope  even  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  hope  for.  In  company  with  Jesus  are  those  patriarchs  and  prophets,  saints  and  martyrs 
whose  lives  bear  witness  to  that  hope  against  hope  which  springs  from  obedience  to  God  who 
“brings  to  life  things  that  are  not”.  This  wide  “communion  of  saints”  forms  a context  of  hope  and 
encouragement  for  all  those  whose  human  flourishing  is  challenged  by  violence,  need,  impair- 
ment and  injustice,  and  for  those  who  grow  weary  in  the  service  and  care  of  others  (Heb.  12:1). 
It  points  to  heaven  not  as  a dream  or  distraction  from  endeavour  on  earth,  but  as  the  assurance 
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of  the  final  vindication  of  Gods  children  and  the  knowledge  that  in  the  Lord  their  labour  is 
not  in  vain. 

114.  The  hope  which  springs  from  Christ  also  encourages  us  to  let  go  of  our  terror  of  failure, 
decline  and  death.  In  the  light  of  the  promise  of  new,  risen  life  we  are  strengthened  to  accept 
human  limitation  as  wisdom  directs  us,  and  to  entrust  to  God  and  to  our  neighbour  the  tasks 
j we  cannot  fulfil. 

Affirmation:  Humanity  finds  its  ultimate  fulfilment,  together 
with  the  whole  created  order,  when  God  brings  all  things  to  per- 
fection in  Christ. 

115.  “It  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  he  [Christ]  appears  we 
shall  be  like  him,  because  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is”  (1  John  3:2).  The  final  hope  for  the  Christian 
community  and  believer  is  expressed  in  varying  ways  by  different  strands  and  theologies  within 
the  Christian  Tradition:  as  theosis  (“deification”),  or  being  raised  into  the  divine  fife  (Irenaeus),  as 
“finding  our  rest  in  God”  (Augustine).  But  for  each,  this  represents  the  fulfilment  of  all  for  which 

| humanity  was  formed  within  creation.  Through  the  judgement  and  generosity  of  God  in  Christ 
the  meek  of  the  earth  will  be  seen  as  bearing  Gods  glory  (Irenaeus).  This  promise  and  hope  is 
inescapably  communal:  no  one  is  raised  in  isolation  from  the  neighbour!  It  is  a promise  and  hope 
| for  “all  nations”  and  for  “a  new  heaven  and  earth”  (Rev.  21)  - for  the  totality  of  what  God  has 
made  and  loves.  And  because  it  is  a promise  and  hope  founded  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  knew  with 
compassion  what  was  in  a person,  it  will  mean  not  the  obliteration  but  the  exaltation  of  all  that 
contributes  to  the  blessed  diversity  of  our  earthly,  embodied  humanity. 

III.  A Call  to  the  Churches 

116.  Part  I of  this  text  has  traced  several  of  the  new  challenges  posed  today  to  the  understanding 
of  the  human  person  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Part  II  has  developed  ecumenical  theological 
reflections  on  the  meaning  and  destiny  of  the  human  person  created  in  the  image  of  God,  an 
image  fully  revealed  through  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Part  III  now  draws 
the  consequences  from  these  reflections,  encouraging  the  churches  to  work  together,  in  fight  of 
their  common  faith,  to  address  such  challenges  facing  humanity  today. 

A.  Basis  for  Common  Confession,  Reflection,  Witness,  and  Service 

1 . Common  Understandings 

117.  The  churches  have  an  ample  shared  basis  for  witness  and  work  in  the  face  of  all  that  chal- 
| lenges  human  flourishing.  Common  understandings  of  the  mystery  of  the  human  person,  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God,  destined  to  five  in  community  within  the  wider  creation,  constitute 
a large  and  solid  basis  for  ecumenical  confession,  reflection,  witness  and  service.  Our  churches 
agree,  for  example,  on  the  unique  worth  and  dignity  of  every  human  being,  called  to  five  and 
find  fulfilment  in  the  human  community  and  to  experience  and  preserve  harmony  with  all  of 
creation.  They  agree  that  despite  the  vast  variety  of  cultures  and  contexts,  all  human  beings  share 
a common  human  identity  and  predicament.  And  the  churches  agree  that  the  full  richness  of 
this  mystery  is  revealed  and  offered  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  perfect  image  of  God,  who, 
through  his  fife,  his  self-giving  death  and  glorious  resurrection,  has  overcome  the  forces  of  sin, 
evil  and  death  at  work  in  human  persons,  human  communities  and  creation. 

118.  The  revelation  in  Christ  of  what  it  means  to  five  in  the  image  of  God  invites  Christians 
to  work  with  believers  of  other  faiths,  as  well  as  with  non-believers,  in  affirming  human  dignity 
and  opposing  all  the  forces  which  threaten  and  cheapen  fife  today.  Recognising  in  every  person 
an  equal,  irreplaceable  dignity,  all  religions  and  convictions  must  guard  against  the  trap  of  sec- 
tarianism and  exclusion.  Churches  will  be  able  to  collaborate  effectively  only  if  they  first  listen 
respectfully  to  each  other. 
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119.  Ecumenical  theological  reflection  gives  support  and  encouragement  to  the  churches’ 
common  witness  on  what  it  means  to  be  human  made  in  the  image  of  God.  The  churches  are 
called  to  offer  their  witness  and  diaconal  service  in  response  to  such  challenges  to  humanity 
as  brokenness  (violence,  poverty  and  HIV/AIDS),  disabilities,  and  new  technologies  (genetic 
manipulation  and  artificial  intelligence  research).  In  each  case  the  churches’  common  convic- 
tions about  the  nature  of  the  human  person  made  in  the  image  of  God  offer  the  basis  for 
their  reflection  and  action  together.  Some  examples:  because  each  person,  being  made  in  God’s 
image,  is  of  infinite  worth  the  churches  work  together  to  end  violence,  whether  in  the  home  or 
between  nations.  They  witness  together  to  the  need  for  just  distribution  of  resources.  They  work 
to  enable  disabled  persons  to  participate  fully  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  wider  society. 
They  refuse  to  accept  genetic  research  which  treats  life  as  a commodity,  and  human  beings  as 
objects.  Where  Christians  and  churches  differ  on  the  best  approach  to  particular  issues  (as  seen 
in  the  discussion  of  developments  in  genetics,  §§61-62  above),  this  need  not  deny  their  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  human  person,  nor  impede  their  common  witness. 

2.  Legitimate  - and  Other  - Diversity 

120.  As  churches  seek  to  reflect  and  work  together  they  may  discover  certain  differences  in  the 
theological  approach  or  terminology  used.  For  instance,  from  Gen.  1:26  the  distinction  is  made 
by  some  between  “image”  and  “likeness”,  and  the  call  is  made  for  persons  to  grow  from  the 
“image”  into  the  “likeness”  of  God.  The  concept  of  theosis,  expressing  the  goal  of  this  growth, 
is  then  the  natural  result  of  humanity’s  being  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Others,  however, 
fear  that  this  notion  may  blur  the  distinction  between  God  and  human  beings.  Again  there  are 
differing  interpretations  of  how  sin  impacts  the  image  of  God  in  human  beings:  is  the  image 
obliterated  and  lost,  or  marred  and  distorted? 

121.  Other  differences  have  to  do  with  how  Christians  and  the  churches  can  best  respond 
to  challenges  to  the  worth  and  dignity  of  human  beings.  Churches  which  own  a common 
basic  understanding  of  the  human  person,  and  share  a commitment  to  witness  to  God’s  will 
for  healing  and  wholeness  in  the  world  God  has  made,  may  disagree  on  the  strategies  to  be 
followed,  and  the  concrete  choices  to  be  made,  in  addressing  particular  issues.  This  became 
clear  in  the  course  of  this  study  through  the  analysis  of  contemporary  challenges  to  the 
human  person  and  community. 

122.  There  are,  of  course,  issues  of  understanding  and  practice  in  which  Christians  and 
churches  differ  seriously,  even  fundamentally  — issues  where  it  is  a matter  not  of  legitimate 
diversity  but  of  division.  Moreover,  such  differences  occur  not  only  between  and  among 
churches,  but  also  within  particular  churches.  Many  of  the  most  divisive  issues  among  and 
within  churches  today  are  related  to  human  sexuality.  Human  sexuality  is  intrinsic  to  being 
human.  However,  too  often  it  becomes  a source  of  human  suffering  (illustrated  by  stories  of  sex 
workers  and  persons  with  HIV/AIDS  above),  as  well  as  a cause  of  church  division.  Churches 
today  are  challenged  to  engage  in  frank  and  serious  theological  discussion  that  begins  with  an 
affirmation  of  human  sexuality  as  a gift  of  God  and  a joyous  expression  of  life  and  love.  Reflect- 
ing on  biblical  teachings,  churches  in  this  discussion  are  called  to  address  divergent  convictions 
about  human  sexuality  in  its  various  forms  in  a spirit  of  humility  and  mutual  respect. 

123.  Most  differences  in  understanding  and  strategy  in  the  realm  of  theological  anthropology 
need  not  prevent  our  churches  from  facing  together  the  challenges  to  humanity  today.  In  many 
areas  of  need,  the  churches  can  exercise  a common  (and  therefore  far  more  effective)  witness  to 
the  world  in  defence  of  human  beings  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

B.  Facing  Challenges  Together 

124.  In  order  to  respond  more  faithfully  to  their  calling,  to  fulfil  their  responsibility  more  ade- 
quately and  to  be  an  authentic  sign  and  instrument  of  reconciliation  in  the  world,  the  churches 
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must  continue  their  efforts  to  overcome  their  divisions,  to  speak  with  one  voice  and  to  co- 
ordinate their  action.  In  this  effort  unity,  witness  and  service  are  inseparable:  growth  in  witness 
and  service  brings  growth  in  unity,  and  growth  in  unity  brings  growth  in  witness  and  service. 

125.  Common  reflection,  witness  and  action  on  behalf  of  the  human  person  made  in  the 
image  of  God  is  not  optional,  but  is  intrinsic  to  our  faith  and  to  the  church’s  calling.  In  working 
together  the  churches  need  to  mobilize  all  their  theological  resources,  beginning  from  common 
baptism.  Our  baptism  unites  us  to  Christ,  and  therefore  to  one  another.  This  forms  the  basis 
for  koinonia  which,  even  if  it  cannot  yet  fully  be  expressed  in  a common  Eucharist,  neverthe- 
less calls  all  in  the  body  of  Christ  to  common  witness  and  service  in  the  world.  In  baptism,  the 
relationship  between  God  and  humanity  that  had  been  broken  by  sin  is  restored,  old  barriers 
are  broken  down,  and  a new  community  is  created  in  which  human  dignity  and  worth  are  rec- 

j ognised,  and  relationships  of  love  are  restored,  “...baptism.. .has  ethical  implications  which  not 
only  call  for  personal  sanctification,  but  also  motivate  Christians  to  strive  for  the  realization  of 
the  will  of  God  in  all  realms  of  life”  (BEM,  “Baptism”,  §10). 

126.  The  common  understanding  of  humanity  made  in  the  image  of  God  which  the  churches 
share  gives  them  the  ability  — if  not  always  the  courage  or  will  — to  identify,  clarify  and  face 

| together  even  the  most  serious  issues  which  divide  them.  In  facing  them  together  our  churches 
| may  hope  to  grow  in  mutual  understanding  and  trust.  They  may  hope  to  overcome  their  divi- 
sions, or  at  least  to  reduce  their  impact  upon  the  lives  of  the  churches  concerned.  This  is  all  the 
more  imperative  since  divisions  within  and  among  churches  often  reflect  differences  in  the  sur- 
j rounding  culture,  so  that  reconciliation  within  and  among  churches  is  often  a contribution  to 
j healing  in  the  wider  society. 

C.Ten  Common  Affirmations 

127.  This  Faith  and  Order  study  has  led  to  the  following  Ten  Common  Affirmations  on  Theo- 
I logical  Anthropology.  These  are  offered  as  a basis  for  the  churches’  common  reflection  and 
action  on  the  challenges  facing  humanity  today: 

1.  All  human  beings  are  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  in  whom  true 
humanity  is  perfectly  realized. 

i 2.  The  presence  of  the  image  of  God  in  each  human  person  and  in  the  whole  of  humanity 
affirms  the  essentially  relational  character  of  human  nature  and  emphasises  human  dignity, 
potentiality  and  creativity,  as  well  as  human  creatureliness,  finitude  and  vulnerability. 

3.  True  humanity  is  most  clearly  seen  in  self-emptying  (kenotic)  love,  the  love  expressed  most 
profoundly  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth:  human  beings  are  created  to  love  and  to  be 
loved  as  Jesus  loved. 

4.  Human  beings  are  created  to  be  in  relationship  not  only  with  God  and  each  other  but 
with  the  whole  of  creation,  respecting  and  being  responsible  for  all  living  creatures  and  the 
whole  created  order. 

5.  All  human  beings,  though  created  in  the  image  of  God,  are  inevitably  affected  by  individual 
and  corporate  sin. 

6.  Sin  is  a reality  which  cannot  be  ignored  nor  minimised,  for  it  results  both  in  the  alien- 
ation of  humanity  from  God  and  in  the  brokenness  of  the  world,  its  communities,  and 
the  individuals  which  make  up  those  communities. 

7.  Sin  can  pervert  or  distort,  but  cannot  finally  destroy,  what  it  means  to  be  human. 

8.  Jesus  Christ  through  his  life,  death  and  resurrection  is  victorious  over  sin  and  death,  restores  true 
humanity,  empowers  life,  and  brings  hope  for  the  end  of  inhumanity,  injustice  and  suffering. 

9.  Christians,  baptised  into  the  Body  of  Christ  and  enlivened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  called  to 
be  the  new  humanity,  to  grow  into  the  likeness  of  God  and,  together,  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  Christ  in  the  world.  As  the  Church,  Christians  are  the  sign  to  the  world  of  unity  with 
God  and  with  each  other. 
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10.  Humanity  finds  its  ultimate  fulfilment,  together  with  the  whole  created  order,  when  God 
brings  all  things  to  perfection  in  Christ. 

D.  Invitation  to  the  Churches 

128.  On  the  basis  of  the  Ten  Affirmations  given  above,  the  churches  are  invited: 

• to  affirm  the  image  of  God  in  every  person; 

• to  be  gracious  and  inclusive  communities  where  persons  are  accepted  as  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  welcomed  as  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ,  and  challenged  to  grow,  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  more  fully  into  the  divine  likeness; 

• to  work  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  with  penitence  and  vigour,  knowing  that  the  divi- 
sions between  Christians  often  reflect  and  exacerbate  the  brokenness  of  the  human  community. 

129.  The  churches  are  also  encouraged  to  continue  reflection  on  the  implications  of  our  belief 
that  human  beings  are  created  in  the  image  of  God,  by  considering  among  others  the  following 
questions: 

• How  can  we  cultivate  the  human  creative  capacity  to  act  justly  and  to  be  merciful? 

• How  can  we  protest  the  widening  gulf  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  and  work  for 
a just  distribution  of  the  worlds  resources? 

• How  can  we  care  for  victims  of  war,  forced  migration,  famine,  illiteracy,  and  HIV/AIDS  and 
other  diseases? 

• How  can  we  break  the  silence  surrounding  violence  against  women  and  children,  and 
engage  in  ministries  of  healing? 

• How  can  we  engage  with  the  scientific  community  in  exploring  and  developing  responsible 
new  technologies  related  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  human  fife,  e.g.  selective  reproduction, 
stem  cell  research,  cloning,  euthanasia? 

• How  can  we  affirm  the  worth  and  dignity  of  all  persons  irrespective  of  gender,  sexuality, 
race,  ethnicity,  nationality,  age,  ability,  religion,  faith  or  no  faith? 

• How  can  we  encourage  one  another  to  affirm  human  sexuality  as  both  gift  and  responsibility, 
and  to  explore  its  implications  for  the  fife  of  the  Church? 

• How,  taking  account  both  of  the  Christian  Tradition  and  of  scientific  and  other  contem- 
porary insights  into  the  nature  of  gender,  can  we  explore  together  the  theological,  pastoral  and 
ecclesial  significance  of  gender  in  the  life  of  the  Church? 

• How  can  we  be  makers  and  keepers  of  peace  among  persons,  communities,  churches  and 
nations? 

• How  can  we  celebrate  and  create  beauty  in  the  world  in  which  we  five? 
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I.  Introduction 

1.  As  Christians  we  belong  to  Christ.  With  all  other  Christians  we  share  a primal  baptismal  iden- 
tity as  members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ.  And  yet  this  is  not  our  only  belonging;  each  of  us  is 
citizen  of  a nation,  a member  of  an  ethnic  group,  a speaker  of  a mother  tongue.  The  churches  are 
one  in  their  common  Lord;  and  yet  particular  churches  may  be  identified  with  a nation,  or  associ- 
! ated  historically  and  culturally  with  a specific  ethnic,  linguistic  or  other  group.  The  challenge  is  to 
I express  such  identifications  and  associations,  in  ways  that  do  not  become  divisive  and  contradict 
Gods  gift  of  unity. 

2.  The  partial  and  limited  identities  such  as  nation,  ethnicity  or  language  bind  us  with  oth- 
ers like  ourselves,  bringing  security  and  a stable  cultural  base  upon  which  to  build  our  lives.  But 
history  teaches  us  that,  like  other  human  characteristics,  such  identities  can  be  abused,  becoming 
idolatrous  and  serving  as  an  excuse  to  fear,  exclude  and  disadvantage  others. 

3.  Where  there  is  tension  and  conflict  the  churches  are  called  to  be  bearers  of  Christs  presence, 
to  be  agents  of  reconciliation  and  justice.  Sometimes,  however,  churches  are  so  closely  identified 
with  particular  groups,  institutions,  nations  and  their  interests  that  they  cannot  play  this  reconcil- 
ing role,  and  indeed  may  make  conflicts  worse  by  legitimising  and  promoting  the  interests  of  one 
party  over  others.  When  divisions  among  the  churches  reflect  and  reinforce  divisions  in  society  the 
results  are  often  destructive,  even  deadly. 

4.  This  study1  invites  the  churches  to  examine  and  explore  together  the  part  they  are  playing 
in  situations  of  tension  or  conflict  in  which  ethnic  and  national  identities  are  an  important  factor. 
The  goals  of  the  study  are: 

1.  To  enable  the  churches  to  understand  the  role  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  their  own 

lives,  in  their  relationships  as  churches  and  in  their  societies; 

2.  To  renew  the  churches  through  a continuing  search  to  manifest  God  s gift  of  unity  in  ways 

(a)  which  challenge  any  relationship  between  Christian  faith  and  ethnic  or  national  iden- 
tity that  prevents  unity,  causes  disunity,  and  hinders  the  healing  of  historic  divisions;  and 

(b)  which  call  them  to  transcend  their  divisions  and  the  fragmentation  of  their  societies; 

3.  To  equip  the  churches  to  become  an  effective  prophetic  sign  of  the  unity  and  renewal  of  a 

renewed  human  community; 

4.  To  help  the  churches  act  as  agents  of  reconciliation  in  local  situations  of  tension  and  conflict. 

5.  While  the  study  is  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  churches  in  situations  of  tension  and  overt 
conflict,  nevertheless  every  church  could  benefit  from  a fresh  look  at  the  issues  which  it  raises. 
How  does  our  baptismal  unity  in  Christ  relate  to  the  present  divisions  among  the  churches?  How 
does  our  common  belonging  to  Christ  relate  to  the  links,  for  good  or  ill,  between  churches  and 
particular  human  communities  and  institutions?  How  can  churches  in  situations  of  tension  or 
conflict  work  together  to  promote  reconciliation,  justice  and  healing?  These  questions  go  to  the 
heart  of  our  faith,  and  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  church. 

1.  The  study  on  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church”  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  in  interaction  with  the 
WCC  s Justice,  Peace  and  Creation  team. 
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6.  A church  or  a local  congregation  may  wish  to  begin  the  study  process  on  its  own;  but  as  soon 
as  practicable  the  process  should  be  undertaken  by  the  churches  ecumenically.  The  process  itself  will  be 
an  expression  of  the  churches’  mutual  accountability  to  one  another,  and  to  their  common  Lord 
who  has  set  them,  together,  to  witness  in  that  place. 

7.  This  study  document  was  prepared  as  a resource  for  churches  and  local  congregations  to 
use  in  planning  and  carrying  out  such  ecumenical  self-study  processes.  The  method  used  in  the 
international  study  process  is  described  in  section  II,  and  section  III  then  reviews  the  results  from 
four  self-studies  conducted  locally.  In  sections  IV,  V and  VI  perceptions  from  the  social  sciences, 
biblical  studies,  and  theology  respectively  are  brought  to  bear  on  issues  of  ethnic  identity,  national 
identity,  and  Christian  unity.  Section  VII  urges  churches  in  situations  of  tension  and  conflict 
where  ethnic  and  national  identities  are  major  factors,  to  participate  together  in  God’s  mission  of 
reconciliation. 

8.  Section  VIII  extends  “An  Invitation  to  the  Churches”,  suggesting  to  them  a process  of 
joint  study  and  action  involving  three  stages:  analysing  the  local  situation,  identifying  sources  of 
conflict,  and  reflecting  and  acting  together  to  help  bring  about  healing  and  a just  reconciliation. 
The  first  stage  uses  the  set  of  questions  described  in  §10,  and  given  in  full  in  §§17  and  178.  Other 
questions  are  given  at  points  throughout  this  study  document,  to  help  focus  reflection  on  the  top- 
ics under  discussion  at  that  point. 

II.  How  the  Study  Was  Carried  Out 

9.  The  initial  meeting  at  Hawarden  in  Wales  (1997)  on  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and 
the  Unity  of  the  Church”  determined  the  methodology  to  be  used  in  the  study  process.  Two 
aspects  emerged: 

1.  the  witness  from  churches,  councils  of  churches,  and  ecumenical  study  centres  reflecting  on 
these  issues  in  their  own  local  situation; 

2.  interdisciplinary  work  on  ethnic  identity  and  national  identity  in  relation  to  Christian 
unity,  drawing  specifically  on  the  resources  of  biblical  studies,  theology,  church  history,  and 
the  social  sciences. 

Both  aspects  were,  from  the  outset,  to  be  fully  integrated. 

A.  Local  Self-Studies 

10.  A series  of  local  self-studies,  organized  by  councils  of  churches  or  other  kinds  of  church-  related 
bodies,  were  supported  by  Faith  and  Order.  These  were  conducted  ecumenically  by  churches  and 
Christians  who  found  themselves  involved  in  ethnic  or  national  conflicts.  The  study  processes, 
means  of  reporting  and  results  varied  according  to  local  circumstances;  but  all  the  processes  were 
asked  to  address  a common  set  of  questions.2  This  allowed  each  study  to  analyse  its  local  situation 
in  its  own  terms,  while  providing  a common  basis  for  discussion  and  reflection  among  the  studies, 
and  between  the  studies  and  biblical  scholars,  theologians  and  social  scientists. 

11.  Local  self-study  projects  were  supported  in  Fiji,  Sudan,  Northern  Ireland,  Sri  Lanka,  and 
the  USA.  These  were  varied  in  nature  and  scope,  depending  on  the  local  situation;  some  clearly 
involved  an  interfaith  dimension,  others  have  sought  to  address  the  issue  of  racial  identity. 

B.  Interdisciplinary  Work 

12.  The  key  themes  which  were  emerging,  were  to  be  explored  through  the  interaction  of  biblical 
scholars,  church  historians,  theologians  and  social  scientists.  Two  areas  of  exploration  emerged: 
the  first  involved  the  biblical  witness,  whilst  the  second  concerned  the  categories  of  ethnicity, 
nationalism  and  race.  These  were  approached  as  follows: 


2.  See§§  17  and  178. 
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1.  The  biblical  witness:  a group  of  biblical  scholars  came  together  to  share  their  work.  They  had 
been  given  the  freedom  to  choose  their  own  biblical  texts  and  topics.  Two  clear  groupings  emerged: 

(a)  The  Enemy,  Alienation  and  Reconciliation 

(b)  Building  Identities,  Belonging  and  Salvation. 

2.  Clarification  of  terminology:  a group  of  social  scientists  and  theologians  sought  to  clarify  the 
relationships  between  ethnic  and  national  identities  and  race,  nation  and  state,  church  and  state 
together  with  theological  reflections  on  the  place  of  these  terms  in  Gods  creation  and  redemption. 

C.  Integration 

13.  The  final  stage  of  the  study  programme  brought  together  the  local  self-studies,  the  reflections 
of  biblical  scholars,  and  the  reflections  of  theologians  and  social  scientists,  allowing  these  three 
streams  to  interact  with  one  another.  The  present  document  is  the  result  of  that  process  of  interac- 
tion and  integration. 


III.  Situations  of  Conflict 

A.  A Mission  of  Reconciliation  and  Unity 

14.  In  situations  of  conflict  the  church,  as  part  of  the  new  creation,  is  entrusted  with  a mission  for 
unity  exercised  not  least  through  a ministry  of  reconciliation.  Such  a ministry  presupposes,  on  the 
| one  hand,  our  witness  to  the  “other”  about  God  in  Christ  and,  on  the  other,  our  openness  to  allow 
j God  to  speak  to  us  through  the  “other”.  Mission,  when  understood  in  this  light,  has  no  room  for 
triumphalism;  it  contributes  to  removing  the  causes  of  religious  animosity  and  the  violence  that 
often  goes  with  it. 

15.  The  religious  traditions  of  humankind,  in  their  great  diversity,  are  “journeys”  or  “pilgrim- 
ages” towards  human  fulfilment  and  a search  for  the  truth  about  human  existence.  Even  though 
human  beings  may  be  strangers  to  each  other,  there  are  moments  when  their  paths  intersect  that 
call  for  the  exercise  of  “hospitality”.  Both  personal  experiences  today,  and  historical  moments  in 
the  past,  witness  to  the  fact  that  such  hospitality  is  possible  and  does  take  place. 

B.  Local  Self-Studies 

16.  Four  major  self-studies  were  engaged  in  ecumenically  by  churches  in  situations  of  tension  and 
conflict,  where  the  deepest  divisions  among  persons  and  churches  were  centred  around  issues  of  eth- 
nic and  national  identities.  Local  self-studies  completed  in  Fiji3  and  the  Sudan4,  and  material  made 
available  from  on-going  local  study  processes  in  Sri  Lanka  and  Northern  Ireland,  have  been  used  in 
this  text.  Local  study  processes  are  still  under  consideration  in  Wales,  the  USA  and  South  Africa. 

17.  As  noted  in  §10,  a common  set  of  questions  was  addressed  to  each  of  the  local  self- 
studies.  These  questions  were  as  follows  (they  are  repeated  in  §178  of  section  VTII,  the  “Invita- 
tion to  the  churches”). 

1.  What  churches  are  present  in  your  situation?  What  is  their  relationship  to  the  various  parties 
in  tension  or  conflict?  What  is  their  relationship  to  each  other,  and  to  church  or  other  bodies 
overseas? 

2.  How  far  do  the  divisions  (both  confessional  and  social)  within  - and  among  - the  churches 
reflect  divisions  within  society  as  a whole? 

3.  How  do  the  churches  understand,  and  address,  issues  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  your 
situation? 

4.  What  do  the  churches  understand  to  be  their  mission  in  your  situation? 

3.  See  Ethnicity y National  Identity  & Church  Unity:  A Study  on  Fri  2001,  Commissioned  by  Faith  and  Order; 
World  Council  of  Churches , Suva,  Citizens’  Constitutional  Forum,  2004. 

4.  See  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  Unity  of  the  Church  in  the  Sudan”,  Khartoum,  Sudan  Council 
of  Churches,  November,  2001. 
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5.  Upon  what  resources  in  Christian  tradition  do  the  churches  draw  in  order  to  interpret  - and 
offer  hope  within  - your  situation? 

6.  What  external  resources  have  the  churches  brought  to  bear  on  the  situation? 

7.  How  has  the  churches’  engagement  helped  to  effect  change  in  your  local  situation? 

8.  What  specific  lessons  have  been  learned  about  how  the  churches  can  help  reduce  tension 
and  conflict,  and  promote  a just  peace,  in  your  own  context? 

9.  What  have  the  churches  learned  from  their  engagement  in  this  process  about  the  unity  of 
the  church? 

1.  Ireland 

18.  Ireland’s  population  is  4 million 

Religion:  92%  are  Roman  Catholic,  3%  are  Church  of  Ireland  [Anglican] 

Northern  Ireland’s  population  is  1.7  million 
Religion:  56%  are  Protestant,  41%  are  Roman  Catholic. 

“The  struggle for  power  between  Unionist , British  Protestants  and  Republican , Irish  Catholics  lies  at 
the  heart  of  this  long-standing  conflict”. 

Ireland  was  able  to  assimilate  into  its  culture  many  of  its  immigrants,  notably  the  Normans.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  large  numbers  of  English  and  Scottish  Protestants  were  planted5  in  Ulster  and 
were  never  assimilated  - probably  because  they  were  Protestants.  What  had  been  an  Irish/English 
divide  became  also  a Catholic/Protestant  divide.  These  national  communities  were  and  are  distin- 
guished by  their  allegiance  to  differing  Christian  traditions,  and  not  by  language.  So  Protestant 
churches  are  politically  Unionist  and  British,  whilst  Roman  Catholics  are  both  nationalist  and  Irish. 

19.  One  of  the  working  hypotheses  and  tentative  conclusions  made  by  the  local  self-study 
group  in  Northern  Ireland  was  the  depressing  failure  of  the  churches  to  make  a difference  to  the 
ongoing  conflicts.  Ecumenical  activity  has  survived  in  the  province;  but,  whilst  this  is  remarkable, 
it  does  not  include  some  of  the  larger  Protestant  churches. 

20.  In  almost  four  hundred  years,  politico-religious  conflict  has  never  gone  away  and  at  times 
has  turned  into  extreme  violence.  The  two  communities  are  bitterly  divided  along  Protestant- 
Catholic  lines;  these  are,  when  combined  with  ethno- national  and  politico -religious  divisions,  a 
recipe  for  conflict.  In  Northern  Ireland  the  Protestants  held  all  the  levers  of  power,  and  in  conse- 
quence Catholics  consistently  experienced  discrimination  and  marginalisation;  whilst  in  the  south 
in  Ireland,  Protestants  are  occasionally  reminded  that  a state  with  a Catholic  majority  would  not 
always  be  welcoming. 

21.  During  the  past  two  centuries,  movements  that  attempted  to  cross  this  ethno-national  and 
politico-religious  divide  — a divide  principally  based  on  class  or  economic  considerations  - have 
largely  failed.  Such  failures  show  the  strength  of  the  divide. 

2.  Fiji 

22.  In  addressing  its  own  situation,  the  local  self-study  in  Fiji  paid  particular  attention  to  the  com- 
mon study  questions  which  were  provided.6 

23.  The  population  of  Fiji  is  880,000. 

Ethnicity:  51%  Fijian,  44%  Indian  (Indo-Fijian) 

Religion:  52%  Christian  (Meth:  37%),  38%  Hindu,  8%  Muslim. 

The  multi-ethnic  composition  of  Fijian  society  more  or  less  parallels  its  religious  diversity.  Indige- 
nous Fijians  and  others  are  mostly  Christians,  while  Indo-Fijians  are  largely  Hindus  and  Muslims. 
“ Upon  the  election  of  an  Indo-Fijian  as  Prime  Minister  the  Fijian  police  staged  a coup , which  was  the 
spark  that  ignited  the  present  conflict”. 


5.  In  the  17th  century  a significant  number  of  poor  farmers  in  England,  and  Scotland  in  particular,  were 
moved  to  plantations  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

6.  See  Ethnicity , National  Identity  & Church  Unity:  A Study  on  Fiji  2001 , pp.  60-65. 
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24.  The  churches’  reconciliatory  role  can  be  seen  in  two  interrelated  contexts:  first,  the  need  to 
manifest  unity  within  and  between  the  churches  themselves;  and  secondly,  the  churches’ wider  role 
in  working  towards  national  reconciliation.  Because  the  church  is  one  of  the  most  important  insti- 
tutions in  Fiji,  Christian  unity  has  implications  for  national  reconciliation.  However,  the  Christian 
churches  in  Fiji  are  far  from  being  ideologically  or  politically  monolithic.  Various  church  groups 
are  entangled  in  ethnic  politics,  whilst  national  politics  have  permeated  some  church  politics. 

25.  In  this  regard  Christianity  has  become  an  ideological  force  which  underpins  ethno- 
nationalism,  with  its  demands  for  the  paramountcy7  of  Fijian  interests.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
paramountcy  of  Fijian  interests  is  seen  in  religious  domination  and  persecution  (e.g.  Sunday  road 
blocks  and  the  fire-bombing  of  Hindu  temples).  In  order  to  achieve  national  unity,  the  govern- 
ment’s intention  is  for  everyone  to  become  a Christian.  The  fundamentalist  faction  within  the 
majority  Methodist  church  espouses  the  revival  of  the  concept  of  the  Christian  state.  The  issue  of 
national  identity,  as  such,  is  not  addressed  because  once  Fiji  becomes  a Christian  state  the  Lotu 
(the  church)  will  be  one  of  the  ingredients  that  contributes  to  national  identity. 

3.  Sudan 

26.  The  population  of  the  Sudan  is  39  million. 

Ethnicity:  52%  are  black,  39%  Arab  8c  6%  Beja  (northern  nomads).  Religion:  70%  Muslim 
(Sunni),  25%  Indigenous  beliefs  8c  5%  Christian. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  570  tribes  in  Sudan;  these  have  been  gathered  into  56  ethnic  groups 
in  terms  of  their  linguistic,  cultural  and  other  ethnological  characteristics.  The  south  and  the  north 
reveal  great  differences  in  ethnic  composition.  In  the  north,  Islam  and  Arabic  have  influenced  the 
culture,  although  the  population  is  still  divided  into  Arabs  and  non- Arabs  on  the  basis  of  ethnicity, 
language  and  social  modes  of  life. 

“The  aim  of  the  Sudanese  government  to  impose  its  rule  and  culture  on  the  southern  region  of  the 
country  has  provoked  the  present  conflict ”. 

27.  In  Southern  Sudan  the  major  ethnic  groups  differ,  not  only  in  their  languages  and  culture,  but 
also  in  their  population  sizes  and  the  geographical  areas  they  occupy.  Land  occupied  by  a group 
is  defended  as  territory  which  sustains  that  group’s  livelihood.  There  is  overwhelming  evidence 
showing  that  ethnic  groups  have  moved  in  search  of  better  land;  as  a result  some  ethnic  groups 
have  gained,  whilst  others  have  lost  their  land  in  the  process. 

28.  Despite  all  these  differences  in  ethnic  groupings,  and  diverse  as  they  are,  the  power  elite  in 
Khartoum  perceives  Sudan  as  a geographical  space  where  everyone  must  be  converted  to  Islam, 
and  adopt  Islamic  values,  before  national  unity  can  be  achieved.  Consequently  the  national  iden- 
tity of  the  Sudan  is  not  conceived  in  multicultural  and  pluralistic  terms.  The  ideal  national  identity, 
according  to  those  in  power,  is  Islam. 

29.  The  majority  of  Christians  are  found  in  Southern  Sudan.  Social  and  economic  policies 
discriminate  against  Christians.  Christian  private  schools  and  health  services,  in  the  main,  ben- 
efit rich  Muslim  families.  Christians  have  dominated  the  trade  and  service  sector  in  Khartoum 
and  other  urban  communities,  but  the  policy  of  the  Muslim-dominated  government  has  targeted 
them  in  order  to  Islamise  the  market. 

4.  Sri  Lanka 

30.  The  population  of  Sri  Lanka  is  20  million. 

Ethnicity:  74%  Sinhalese,  18%  Tamil,  7%  Moor 

Religion:  70%  Buddhist,  15%  Hindu,  8%  Christian  8c  7%  Muslim. 

Sri  Lanka,  once  known  as  Ceylon,  achieved  independence  as  a dominion  within  the  British  Com- 
monwealth in  1948.  The  government  adopted  socialist  policies,  strengthening  social  services  and 


7.  This  is  the  term  preferred  in  the  discussion  in  Fiji;  it  indicates  the  condition  of  being  superior  to  all  other 
interests  and  groups. 
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maintained  a strong  economy,  but  at  the  same  time  disenfranchised  800,000  Tamil  plantation 
workers.  The  Sinhalese  nationalist  Solomon  Bandaranaike  was  elected  Prime  Minister  in  1956 
and  drove  a “Sinhala  Only”  law  through  parliament,  making  Sinhalese  the  national  language  and, 
as  a result,  reserving  the  best  jobs  for  the  Sinhalese.  The  political  aim  was  to  address  the  imbal- 
ance of  power  between  the  majority  Sinhalese  and  the  minority  English-speaking  Christians,  the 
educated  elite.  But  at  the  same  time  it  enraged  the  Tamil  Hindu  minority  who  began  to  press  for 
a federal  system  of  government  - which  would  give  the  main  Tamil  areas  in  the  north  and  east, 
greater  autonomy. 

31.  The  country’s  ethnic  tensions  and  religious  conflicts  began  and  have  since  escalated,  as 
competition  for  wealth  and  work  has  intensified.  Sinhalese  and  Tamils  are  both  guilty  of  intimida- 
tion and  massacres,  now  known  as  “ethnic  cleansing”.  The  Sri  Lankan  government  has  oscillated 
between  political  solutions  and  military  offensives,  neither  of  which  has  ended  massacres  and 
terrorism. 

32.  In  1972  the  constitution  formally  made  Buddhism  the  state’s  primary  religion;  one  effect 
was  the  reduction  of  university  places  for  Tamils.  Subsequent  civil  unrest  resulted  in  a state  of 
emergency  in  Tamil  areas.  In  consequence,  many  Tamils  moved  north  into  Tamil-dominated  areas 
whilst  Sinhalese  began  to  leave  the  Jaffna  area.  Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  1980s 
between  the  Government  and  Tamil  separatists,  several  hundred  thousand  civilians  have  fled  the 
country. 

33.  The  local  self-study  group  has  suggested  that  the  churches  in  Sri  Lanka  have  not  ade- 
quately addressed  issues  of  ethnic  identity,  nor  matters  of  violence  and  issues  of  power  related  to 
devolution.  Further,  they  suggest  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  churches  have  avoided  allow- 
ing conflicts  to  surface  within  their  congregations. 

34.  The  various  Christian  denominations  have  neither  a common  stand  nor  a common  plan  of 
action.  Denominationalism  rather  than  Christian  unity  appears  to  have  triumphed. 

35.  Several  issues  still  need  to  be  examined.  Amongst  these  are  accusations  levelled  against  the 
churches  that  they  are  “pro-Tamil”.  Further,  the  churches  are  accused  of  indirecdy  advocating  - 
and  even  causing  - the  conflict  in  order  to  make  converts.  Even  if  these  accusations  have  no  basis 
in  fact,  the  allegations  are  deeply  rooted,  especially  amongst  the  extremist  Sinhalese. 

C.  Signs  of  hope 

36.  The  analyses  from  these  four  local  self-studies  do  not  give  the  whole  picture,  since  even  in 
the  short  time  since  the  studies  were  undertaken  the  situation  has  changed  in  some  respects.  In 
Fiji,  for  example,  the  need  for  inter-religious  dialogue  has  been  recognized  and  undertaken  on  an 
ecumenical  basis.  These  dialogues  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  an  inter-religious  council  on 
which  the  religious  leaders  sit,  and  so  ensure  continuing  communication  and  relationships  should 
further  conflict  emerge. 

37.  In  the  Sudan,  the  Christian  South  was  divided  as  various  tribal  factions,  associated  with 
particular  denominations,  were  able  to  have  neither  a common  goal  nor  a common  strategy.  The 
World  Council  of  Churches  provided  a safe  ecumenical  space  at  a meeting  in  Morges,  Switzer- 
land, in  which  the  process  towards  making  unity  visible  was  pursued  as  a step  towards  resolution 
of  tribal  conflicts  in  the  South.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  study  document  (Spring,  2005)  peace 
initiatives  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Khartoum  government. 

38.  Ireland  has  seen  a growing  ecumenical  co-operation  between  Roman  Catholics  and  many 
of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  Whilst  as  noted  this  does  not  include  all  the  Protestant 
churches,  these  ecumenical  developments  have  undergirded  many  community  initiatives,  show- 
ing that  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  plays  an  important  role  in  the  resolution  of  conflict.  As  is 
shown  in  Section  VI  on  Theological  Perceptions,  the  “Reconciliation  of  Memories”  (§145-153) 
has  played  a key  role  in  addressing  the  issues  in  many  of  the  border  villages  where  communities 
are  particularly  divided. 
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D.  Common  Features  Found  in  These  Studies 

39.  Several  features  are  common  to  the  situations  of  conflict  explored  in  the  various  local  self- 
studies.  These  include  the  following: 

1.  Discriminatory  practices  based  upon  ethnic  or  inter-confessional  grounds  have  caused  conflict. 

2.  Ideological  differences  to  be  found  within  ethnic  or  religious  communities  have  caused  con- 
flict between  - and  within  - them. 

3.  Religious  and  ethnic  divisions  have  been  be  intertwined,  intensifying  existing  conflicts.8 

4.  The  combination  of  a nation  state  with  a single  religious  tradition  has  caused  conflict. 

IV.  Perceptions  from  the  Social  Sciences 

A.  Human  Identity  and  Community 

40.  Christian  churches  are  united  in  their  belief  that  baptism  constitutes  the  primary  identity  of 
each  of  their  members  (see  §§1,  114-118).  This  study  is  based  on  the  theological  conviction  that 
the  identity  which  Christians  receive  through  baptism  is  their  overarching  identity,  under  which 
are  subsumed  all  the  other  identities  (gender,  race,  cultural,  ethnic,  political  or  class)  which  people 
inherit,  assume  and  develop  in  history. 

41.  Human  beings  are  made  in,  by,  and  for  community.  This  is  a human  characteristic  which 
finds  expression  in  many  forms  and  under  many  names.  Such  identities  are  socially  “constructed”, 
and  grow  out  of  a basic  human  need  for  relationship  and  community.  As  such  they  are,  in  origin 
and  essence,  positive  and  benign  or,  at  the  very  least,  neutral.  However,  when  identities  are  mis- 
used, distorted,  or  manipulated  - and  especially  when  they  are  turned  against  the  “other”  - they 
become  destructive.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  that  mention  of  ethnicity,  nationalism,  tribalism 
or  racism  is  only  made  in  reference  to  situations  of  conflict. 

B.  The  Contribution  of  the  Social  Sciences 

42.  In  order  to  help  the  churches  analyse  effectively  situations  in  which  human  groupings  or  com- 
munities initiate  or  exacerbate  conflict,  the  study  process  called  upon  a number  of  social  scientists. 
Their  insights  are  reported  in  order  to  help  the  churches  understand  the  role  of  human  groupings 
i in  making  the  unity  of  the  church  visible;  to  make  responsible  choices  in  situations  of  conflict;  to 
provide  an  instrument  by  which  the  churches  may  discern  whether  or  not  the  choices  they  have 
made,  and  the  actions  they  have  taken,  have  contributed  to  oppressive  and  unjust  living  condi- 
tions. Social  analysis  can  assist  the  churches  to  perceive  unintended,  even  tacit  negative  factors 
that  - despite  their  commitment  to  Gods  mission  of  reconciliation  - have  influenced  their  actions. 

43.  Definitions  used  by  social  scientists  for  ethnicity,  nation,  tribe  and  race  vary  significantly; 
those  that  are  used  in  this  study  are  fairly  standard.  In  particular  contexts,  however,  these  terms 
j might  be  defined  in  other  ways.  Reflecting  on  the  contributions  made  by  participants  representing 
various  local  self-studies  (from  Fiji,  Northern  Ireland,  Sri  Lanka,  the  USA),  it  is  clear  that  all  such 
concepts  and  definitions  need  to  be  contextualised.  That  is,  what  has  proved  helpful  is  not  work- 
ing from  abstract  definitions,  but  rather  analysing  how  various  markers  of  identity  and  difference 
“work”  within  each  specific  context. 

C.  Tools  for  Analysis 

1 . Ethnicity  and  Nationalism 

44.  Ethnicity,  nation,  tribe  and  (to  a degree)  race,  can  be  overlapping  forms  of  identity.  Their  sim- 
ilarity is  suggested  by  the  way  in  which  some  scholars  have  adopted  the  term  “ethno-  national”. 
However,  there  are  distinctions  to  be  made.  Ethnicity  involves  a degree  of  common  culture,  often 

8.  For  example  in  Sri  Lanka:  Buddhist/Sinhalese  and  Hindu,  Christian/Tamil;  in  the  Sudan,  the  Christian 
south  of  the  country  and  the  Muslim  north. 
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including  one  or  more  of  the  following  markers  in  common:  physical  characteristics,  language, 
origin,  historical  experience  and  religion.  In  many  current  situations,  ethnicity  is  associated 
with  minority  status;  immigrants,  in  particular,  are  often  perceived  as  ethnic  groups.  A nation 
in  the  strict  sense,  often  referred  to  as  a “national  group”,  shares  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
ethnicity,  but  has  a tendency  to  be  culturally  more  self-conscious  and  politically  assertive.  As 
such,  they  regard  self-rule  as  a legitimate  right  and,  as  will  be  seen,  such  political  aspirations  of 
national  groups  are  fulfilled  by  their  functioning  as  a modern  state.  By  this  definition,  “nations” 
have  existed  in  many  times  and  places. 

45.  Ethnic  and  national  groups  may  believe  themselves  to  be  “natural” — belonging  in  some 
way  to  the  order  of  nature  - and  fixed  in  form.  But  in  fact  all  such  groups  are  (whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously)  “constructed”,  in  the  sense  that  they  result  from  the  interplay  of 
historical  and  cultural  factors.  Such  identities  are  therefore  fluid,  constantly  being  “renegoti- 
ated”. Because  these  changes  often  result  from  interaction  with  other  groups,  ethnic  identities 
are  never  pure;  they  involve  multiple  borrowings  and  adaptations,  even  when  the  sources  of  the 
changes  have  been  lost  in  the  mists  of  time. 

2. Tribalism 

46.  Like  race,  the  language  of  tribe  is  difficult  to  use  and  requires  careful  analysis.  There  are  times 
when  its  characteristics  spill  over  into  groups  which  can  be  defined,  as  ethnic  or  national.  Before 
defining  the  term,  it  needs  to  be  emphasised  that  “tribe”  and  “tribal”  are  neutral  sociological  cate- 
gories, whereas  “tribalism”  is  a pathological,  destructive  state  of  religious,  cultural  and  ethnic  abso- 
lutism. It  emerges  when  a particular  tribal  identity  is  vested  with  power  to  subdue  and  surmount 
all  other  identities.  Tribalism  becomes  enormously  destructive  when  a tribe  seeks  to  identify  with, 
or  seize  control  of,  the  state  as  a vehicle  for  enforcing  its  pattern  of  identity  over  all  other  forms. 
This  often  results  in  extreme  discrimination  and  the  denial  of  human  rights. 

47.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study  a tribe  is  a nexus  of  blood,  historical  and  cultural  roots,  associ- 
ated with  a common  land  which  stimulates  and  helps  generate  a tribal  identity  (a  classic  example 
is  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  each  of  whom  claim  descent  from  a common  ancestor).  Tribes  tend  to 
be  exclusive,  setting  clear  boundaries  outside  which  exists  “the  other”  (whereas  many  nations,  for 
example,  have  permeable  boundaries).  Examples  of  the  existence  of  tribes  are  to  be  found  many 
modern  African  states,  not  least  in  Rwanda,  but  also  in  the  post-colonial  state  of  Zimbabwe.  In 
the  Pacific  islands,  similar  tribal  identities  are  associated  with  particular  islands  or  clans,  making 
up  modern  or  post-colonial  nation  states. 

3.  Racism 

48.  Often  more  pertinent  and  persuasive  as  dividing  lines  between  different  groups,  are  rac- 
ist attitudes  held  by  a group  which  sees  itself  as  superior  to  others.  Race  is  constructed  on  the 
basis  of  perceived  shared  external  features,  for  example  skin  colour.  This  construction  has  had 
momentous  historical  consequences.  For  example,  the  justification,  legitimisation,  and  ratio- 
nalisation of  the  European  colonial  conquest  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  went  hand  in  hand 
with  racism:  claiming  superiority,  the  colonisers  took  for  themselves  the  right  to  oppress  and 
exploit  others.  Their  anthropology  was  aimed  at  demonstrating  the  inferiority  of  the  peoples 
being  colonised  and  enslaved,  as  well  as  at  devaluing  their  culture,  religion  and  social  organiza- 
tion. The  claim  to  alleged  white  superiority  continues  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  most  pertinent 
forms  of  racism  today  - although  racism  can,  and  does,  surface  in  the  relationships  and  conflicts 
between  other  groups. 

49.  The  factors  of  race,  ethnicity  and  nation  are  related  in  different  ways  in  different  contexts. 
Sometimes  race  coincides  with  ethnicity  or  nation,  so  that  all  members  of  the  given  ethnic  or 
national  group  share  the  same  racial  features.  Where  ethnicity  or  nation  is  the  dominant  iden- 
tity, race  may  be  a subcategory:  the  Brazilian  nation,  with  its  many  racial  differences,  is  a good 
example.  In  other  cases,  however,  a nation  or  state  may  be  fundamentally  divided  along  racial 
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j lines,  with  ethnicity  a sub-category.  Here  the  United  States,  with  its  pervasive  white-black  divi- 
j sion,  is  a striking  example,  with  both  racial  categories  subsuming  significant  ethnic  diversity. 

50.  This  study  seeks  to  address  conflict  based  on  ethnic,  national,  and  racial  identities.  Regret- 

I tably  groups  based  on  these  identities  - even  when  they  have  lived  in  peace  alongside,  or  among, 

! one  other  for  a long  time  and  with  no  memory  of  destructive  conflict  - can  turn  upon  each  other 
| with  devastating  consequences.  Sometimes  this  results  from  a threat,  whether  perceived  or  real: 
perhaps  competition  for  a scarce  resource;  perhaps  from  a sense  that  another  group  is  prosper- 
ing at  the  expense  of  ones  own,  or  even  threatening  its  existence;  perhaps  from  a new  aware- 
ness that  behind  the  issues  of  ethnic  or  national  identity  may  lie  fundamental  socio-  economic 
injustices  which  also  need  to  be  addressed. 

51.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  threat  arises  not  so  much  from  the  interactions  between  the 
groups  concerned  but  from  external  manipulation.  Thus  many  current  ethnic  and  national  con- 
flicts can  be  traced  back  to  divisions  which  surfaced  in  the  colonial  past.  In  the  most  extreme 
cases,  this  division  was  created  by  the  colonial  powers  - a destructive  possibility  arising  from  the 

| fact  that,  as  noted,  ethnic  and  national  identities  are  “constructed”.  The  outstanding  example 
may  be  Rwanda,  where  European  social  scientists  and  colonial  regimes  defined  the  Hutu  and 
Tutsi  as  separate  peoples,  where  previously  there  had  been  no  such  consciousness.  More  often, 
| however,  the  colonial  regime  manipulated  existing  groups,  whether  they  had  been  living  in 
peace  or  in  conflict,  by  privileging  some  at  the  expense  of  others. 

52.  One  may  well  ask,  Why  should  people  attach  importance  to  their  ethnic  identities?  One 
of  the  oldest  explanations  is  that  people  “have  been  that  way”  from  time  immemorial,  they  have 
“always”  been  defined  by  their  origins,  language,  custom,  religion,  race,  territory,  and  destiny. 
Ethnicity  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  consciousness  and  primordially  defines  peoples’  being  in 
the  world,  so  much  so  that  conflict,  at  some  time  or  another,  is  more  than  likely  when  a country 
is  inhabited  by  more  than  one  ethnic  group.  (This  primordial  understanding  of  ethnicity,  despite 
its  popular  acceptance,  cannot  account  for  the  complexities  of  ethnic  consciousness.  It  cannot 
explain  how  such  consciousness  is  formed,  how  it  changes  over  time,  why  it  varies  in  intensity 
among  people  of  the  same  group,  and  why  people  build  and  defend  relationships  that  cut  across 
ethnic  boundaries.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  many  people  do  attach  great  importance 
to  their  ethnic  identity.) 

53.  The  following  questions  are  provided  for  use  by  the  churches  in  analysing  their  own  situ- 
ation. These  may  help  clarify  how  the  terms  discussed  in  §§44-52  apply  - or  do  not  apply  - to 
particular  local  contexts. 

Ethnicity 

- Can  you  distinguish  various  ethnic  groups  in  your  context? 

- What  characteristics  define  each  as  an  ethnic  group?  (Physical  characteristics,  shared 

language,  religion  etc.  - See  §44) 

Nationalism 

- Can  you  distinguish  national  groups,  as  opposed  to  ethnic  groups  in  your  context? 

- What  characteristics  define  each  as  a national  group?  (See  §44) 

- What  political  aspirations  does  each  national  group  hold?  Tribe 

- Can  you  distinguish  various  tribes  in  your  context? 

- What  characteristics  define  the  membership  of  these  tribes? 

- Does  one  tribe  control  the  levers  of  power  in  your  situation?  Racism 

- Can  you  perceive  racist  attitudes  within  your  context? 

- Does  one  ethnic  or  national  group  perceive  itself  superior  to  others? 

- Is  race  a primary  identity,  embodying  within  it  ethnic  and  national  identities? 
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4.  The  Nation-State 

54.  As  noted  in  §44,  “nation”  is  understood  to  include  peoples  with  some  shared  cultural  and 
other  identity  markers,  as  well  as  a sense  of  common  destiny.  The  “nation-state”  adds  to  this 
the  political  systems  and  administrative  structures  necessary  for  the  nation  to  function  as  a 
sovereign  entity. 

55.  While  nation-states  have  existed  in  many  places  and  at  many  times,  because  of  its  relevance 
to  the  present  world  situation  the  study  has  focused  on  the  modern  nation-state  as  it  emerged  in 
Europe  over  several  centuries.  It  is  commonly  argued  that  the  modern  nation-state  arose  in  con- 
tinental Europe  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  A Napoleonic  model  of  state  administra- 
tion was  most  often  preferred;  but  in  some  cases,  for  instance  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  origins 
of  the  nation-state  lie  in  the  first  millennium.  For  others  in  19th  century  Europe,  the  process 
of  industrialisation  and  subsequent  urbanisation  established  a tight  correspondence  between  the 
state  and  the  nation.  Its  relevance  for  the  present  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  this  modern 
nation  state  that  was  imposed  on  many  parts  of  the  world  through  the  European  “colonial  project” 
of  the  19th  century.  It  has  now  become  an  essential  building  block  for  the  post-World  War  II 
international  political  system. 

56.  It  should  be  obvious,  but  is  not,  that  the  “nation-state”  embraces  the  totality  of  the  peoples 
which  it  incorporates  and  not  just  those  who  determine  the  political  process.  The  nation-state  has 
a responsibility  to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities  and  the  weaker  sections  of  society,  whilst  pro- 
viding the  necessary  resources  to  allow  them  to  live  with  dignity.  In  a justly-ordered  nation-  state 
there  must  be  interaction  between  the  people  as  a whole  and  the  political  “actors”  in  order  to  shape 
social  policy  and,  for  example,  to  revise  legal  systems  and  constitutions.  This  interaction  must  cut 
across  ethnic  and  religious  divides. 

57.  Social  scientists  make  a crucial  distinction  between  “civic”  versus  “ethnic”  nationalism. 
These  distinctions  have  important  implications.  There  is  a version  of  nationalism  that  rests  fun- 
damentally on  the  ideals  of  citizenship,  and  involves  a commitment  to  common  “civic”  participa- 
tion in  accord  with  constitutional  norms.  There  is  a different  version  of  nationalism  that  rests  its 
aspirations  for  a state  upon  a belief  in  the  “prior  existence”  of  a community,  one  that  distinguishes 
itself  from  foreigners  according  to  its  special  history  and  culture.  These  two  versions  of  national- 
ism indicate  “tendencies”  and  “options”  available  to  nations  under  modern  conditions.  There  are 
numerous  intermediate  types. 

58.  Nation-states  are  formed  in  different  ways  depending  on  their  specific  context.  The  idea 
developed  that  a sovereign  state  should  become  a nation  state,  one  that  protects  the  common 
interests  of  people  who  believe  they  share  a common  culture,  language  and  territory.  It  is  obvi- 
ous (because  of  size,  for  example)  that  not  every  group  could  form  a state.  During  the  period  of 
imperial  domination  and  clashes  over  territory,  groups  were  ranked  according  to  whether  they 
were  “a  nation”,  “a  nationality”,  “a  national  minority”  or  “a  tribe”.  This  classification  has  had  a 
lasting  impact  upon  the  way  ethnic  claims  are  pursued  in  the  world  today.  In  some  countries, 
for  instance,  waves  of  immigrants  have  had  considerable  impact  on  nation-building.  These 
complex  realities  can  become  the  breeding  ground  for  conflict  and  violence  if  the  state  does  not 
function  as  a fair  intermediary  between  the  various  groups  and  interests  in  society,  guarantee- 
ing justice  for  the  poor  and  protection  for  minorities  on  the  basis  of  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  rights  of  all  citizens. 

59.  To  secure  this  protective  and  pro-active  role  of  the  state,  a distinction  must  be  made 
between  national  belonging  (the  historical  or  cultural  identification  with  the  nation)  and  citi- 
zenship (the  legal  status  granting  full  access  to  political  and  social  rights  and  responsibilities  in 
the  nation-  state).  Sometimes  only  a core  population  - the  “nation”  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
“nation-  state”  - is  given  full  citizenship,  while  minorities  not  belonging  to  the  “nation”,  in  the 
strict  sense,  have  only  limited  access  to  the  political  process  and  to  social  services.  Only  full  citi- 
zenship for  all  persons  within  the  nation-state  can  guarantee  equal  rights  and  equal  treatment 
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for  all.  The  constant  weakening  of  the  role  of  states  in  the  context  of  economic  globalisation 
undermines  the  states  necessary,  pro-active  role  in  ensuring  life  with  dignity,  and  in  maintain- 
ing just  and  sustainable  communities. 

5.  Civil  Society 

60.  Any  comprehensive  instrument  to  help  the  churches  to  analyse  their  own  situation  must 
include  the  term  “civil  society”.  This  refers  to  the  sectors  of  a given  society  which,  though  not 
part  of  the  formal  political  and  economic  system,  provide  a vehicle  for  input  into  the  political 
process.  Civil  society  comprises  many  different  groups  with  different,  sometimes  conflicting  or 
contradictory  interests  and  aims.  It  is,  in  many  ways,  the  “arena”,  or  “community  space”  in  which 
political  and  ideological  debate  can  take  place  in  a society,  the  place  where  values  and  options  are 
discussed  by  the  broadest  range  of  groups  and  interests. 

61.  The  following  questions  are  provided  for  use  by  the  churches  in  analysing  their  own  situ- 
ation. These  may  help  clarify  how  the  terms  discussed  in  §§54-60  apply  - or  do  not  apply  - to 
particular  local  contexts. 

Nation 

- How  did  your  nation-state  come  into  being? 

- In  its  foundation  did  it  inherit  any  factors  which  have  lead  to  community  conflict? 

- Does  your  nation-state  act  in  an  equitable  manner  to  all  its  peoples  or  does  it  give  certain 
groups  preferential  treatment? 

6.  Church  and  State  Relationships 

62.  Within  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  history  of  the  church  the  relationship  between  tribe, 
nation  or  state,  and  the  church  emerged.  In  the  Roman  Empire  the  Christian  church,  subsequent 
to  periods  of  persecution,  was  tolerated  and  even  given  a favoured  position  in  the  empire;  eventu- 
ally the  church  exercised  considerable  control  over  its  affairs.  In  many  areas  identified  as  belonging 
to  particular  tribes  or  nations,  the  principle  of  “Whoever  rules  determines  the  religion,”9  was  fol- 
lowed (this  principle  was  effective  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation). 

63.  The  closeness  of  the  relation  between  churches  and  nation-states  varies  widely.  At  one  end 
of  the  spectrum  is  a theocracy  in  which  the  church  and  the  state  are  conterminous.  A less  extreme 
position  is  the  state  church,  in  which  the  state  has  the  duty  to  support  and  assist  the  church,  legiti- 
mising its  organisation  and  administration  to  the  (more  or  less  complete)  exclusion  of  all  other 
churches.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  church  and  state  are  wholly  separate.  A wide  variety 
of  terms  - state  church,  established  church,  state-recognized  church,  autocephalous  church10  - is 
used,  and  each  context  must  be  analysed  carefully  in  order  to  grasp  the  role  of  the  church  in  each 
particular  modern  nation  state. 

64.  Where  a close  relationship  exists  between  a particular  church  and  the  state,  the  church  can 
find  itself  responsible  for  legitimising  the  exclusion  of  other  religious  traditions,  the  repression  of 
minorities  and  the  denial  of  human  rights.  But  such  a church  can  also  play  a prophetic  role,  challeng- 
ing the  state  in  its  actions  and  encouraging  the  application  of  the  principle  of  equity  to  all  the  citizens 
of  the  state.  As  noted,  the  relationship  between  a church  and  the  state  can  sustain  or  even  provoke 
community  conflict.  There  are  examples  to  be  found  in  the  local  self-studies  from  Fiji  and  Ireland. 

7.  World  Faith  Communities 

65.  Religion  can,  and  should  be  a force  for  human  liberation.  In  many  areas  in  which  there  are 
ethnic  and  national  conflicts,  world  faith  communities  have  played  an  active  part,  sometimes  for 
good  and  sometimes  for  ill.  In  analysing  such  conflicts  the  role  played  by  faith  communities  needs 


9.  Cujus  regio,  eius  religio. 

10.  This  term  describes  a “self-governing”  Orthodox  church,  usually  in  predominately  Orthodox  regions,  e.g. 
Cyprus. 
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to  be  determined.  Where  a faith  community  is  closely  identified  with  the  state  but  also  with  a par- 
ticular ethnic  group,  the  latter  could  use  this  identification  as  a means  to  gain  a dominant  position 
in  society,  and  to  oppress  other  groups.  In  other  situations,  the  nation  state  itself  has  espoused  one 
particular  religious  tradition  as  a means  of  achieving  national  unity  - but  at  a significant  expense. 
Examples  from  the  local  self-studies  of  such  close  relationships  are  to  be  found  with  Islam  in  the 
Sudan  and  with  Buddhism  in  Sri  Lanka.  Similar  relationships  exists  between  Christian  confes- 
sions and  nation  states  in  Fiji  (Methodism),  in  Ireland  (Roman  Catholic)  and  Northern  Ireland 
(Protestant). 

66.  The  following  questions  are  provided  for  use  by  the  churches  in  analysing  their  own  situ- 
ation. These  may  help  clarify  how  the  terms  discussed  in  §§62-65  apply  - or  do  not  apply  - to 
particular  local  contexts. 

Church,  faith  traditions  and  the  state: 

- Has  any  Christian  tradition  an  exclusive  association  with  the  state? 

- Has  any  other  faith  tradition  a dose  or  exclusive  association  with  the  state? 

- Does  this  association  legitimise  the  policies  and  actions  of  the  state? 

- Is  this  association  characterised  by  its  challenge  to,  or  support  of,  the  state  in  ensuring  equi- 
table arrangements  for  all  its  citizens? 

D.  Reasons  for  Conflict 

67.  After  an  initial  analysis  of  their  situation  using  some  of  the  above  terms  and  concepts,  churches 
may  find  it  helpful  to  consider  the  genesis  of  local  conflicts.  In  particular  local  situations,  some  or 
all  of  the  following  may  be  contributing  factors. 

1.  Colonisation 

68.  Some  contemporary  problems  have  arisen  in  and  through  a regions  colonial  history  - a his- 
tory which  continues  to  impact  the  present.  In  pre-colonial  times  these  territories  had  indigenous 
political  systems;  some  of  these,  for  example,  the  Inca  and  Aztec  empires  and  some  African  and 
Asian  kingdoms,  were  at  least  equally  developed  and  stable  (not  to  mention  equally  oppressive) 
as  those  in  the  colonisers’  own  countries.  Yet  on  the  way  to  independence  many  former  colonial 
territories  were  forced  to  conform  to  western  models  of  “nation”  and  the  “nation-state”,  without 
having  the  chance  to  work  through  a range  of  crucial  historical,  social  and  political  issues  arising 
in  the  process. 

69.  The  political  arrangements  imposed  on  the  colonies  were  meant  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  colonisers,  facilitating  the  transfer  of  wealth.  The  colonial  enterprise  often  played  one  ethnic 
community  off  against  the  other  (a  policy  of  “divide  and  rule”).  This  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
“states”  that  are  quite  artificial  and  do  not  follow  pre-colonial  - though  still  important  - political 
and  cultural  contours.  Unfortunately  there  have  been  few  successful  attempts  to  find  alternatives 
to  inherited  colonial  models  of  nation-building:  Tanzania  is  an  exception,  having  successfully 
integrated  different  ethnic  and  religious  groups  in  an  artificially  created  geographical  unit. 

2.  Globalisation 

70.  If  colonisation  has  left  a legacy  of  inappropriate  social  and  political  systems,  then  the  bequest 
of  the  contemporary  world  is  economic  globalisation,  a compelling  and  comprehensive  system 
that  characterises  our  age.  There  are  advantages  in  linking  the  world  as  one  human  family;  but 
the  globalisation  of  capital  and  markets  generates  economic  disparities  and  erodes  the  values  of 
primary  communities,  values  which  give  coherence  to  people’s  lives. 

71.  Many  people  experience  a new  degree  of  uncertainty,  fear  of  volatile  and  unfair  economic 
conditions,  and  estrangement  from  established  patterns  of  personal  and  social  life.  This  has  resulted 
in  religious,  cultural  and  ethnic  absolutisms,  exploding  into  senseless  violence  against  the  “other’ 
(whether  imagined  or  real),  against  persons  or  communities  perceived  as  a threat  to  one’s  social, 
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economic  and  political  interests  and  well-being.  Here  religion  accentuates  difference,  deepen- 
ing solidarity  among  those  who  feel  threatened  and  generating  passion  against  the  “adversaries”. 
On  the  other  hand  the  new  uncertainty  may  lead  to  religious,  cultural  and  ethnic  fragmentation, 
resulting  in  the  abandonment  of  local  identities  as  globalism  is  accepted.  In  this  case  religion 
underplays  difference,  over-emphasising  the  false  “good  news”  of  the  new,  one-dimensional  world. 

3.  Development 

72.  Despite  hopes  that  globalisation  would  bring  improved  standards  of  living,  many  people  in  the 
developing  world  have  seen  litde  or  no  improvement  in  their  standard  of  living;  indeed  in  some 
countries  this  has  deteriorated  to  an  alarming  level.  Problems  are  also  emerging  in  countries  in 
the  developed  world,  where  standards  of  living  are  well  above  poverty  levels.  In  Western  Europe 
the  dynamics  of  a globalised  economy  have  led  to  high  levels  of  unemployment;  the  costs  of 
maintaining  social  welfare  programmes  are  rising  faster  than  wealth  creation;  and  governments 
are  being  elected  on  platforms  of  low  taxation  (and,  by  implication,  low  public  welfare  provision- 
ing). More  and  more  people  are  becoming  functionally  irrelevant  to  national  economies,  and  find 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  cope  under  these  conditions.  In  such  situations  policies  of  development, 
if  they  are  to  be  sustainable,  must  be  sensitive  to  problems  of  marginalisation,  social  inequalities, 
immigration  and  political  instability. 

73.  Within  the  context  of  the  general  crisis  associated  with  current  approaches  to  development, 
more  specific  policies  may  be  needed  for  countries  that  are  divided  on  the  basis  of  ethnicity  and 
religion.  Here  the  main  issue  is  that  of  equality.  Many  ethnic  conflicts  or  grievances  can  be  traced 
to  the  way  in  which  unequal  opportunities  are  available  to  groups  in  the  social  economy,  and  groups 
experience  discrimination  or  inequalities  in  accessing  jobs,  incomes,  holding  assets  and  receiving 
social  services.  As  social  inequalities  widen,  disadvantaged  persons  may  become  intolerant  of  “eth- 
nic strangers”  within  their  neighbourhoods.  In  plural  but  unequal  societies,  redistributive  policies 
are  essential  in  bringing  about  reconciliation,  a sense  of  national  belonging,  and  political  stability. 

4.  Power 

74.  Power  has  been  a common  and  central  factor  in  the  local  self-studies  undertaken  in  contexts 
of  ethnic  and  national  conflict.  Who  controls  political,  economic,  cultural,  religious  and  military 
power?  Is  this  power  shared?  If  so,  with  whom  is  this  power  shared?  Is  it  used  to  empower  dis- 
advantaged groups?  These  have  been  key  questions  in  the  local  self-studies  relating  to  a range  of 
issues:  the  tensions  and  open  war  between  the  Sinhalese  majority  and  the  Tamil  minority  in  Sri 
Lanka;  the  war  in  the  Sudan;  the  coup  detats  in  Fiji;  and  the  holding  of  the  levers  of  economic 
and  political  power  in  Northern  Ireland.  Each  of  these  examples  shows  the  destructive  interplay 
of  different  forms  of  power. 

75.  But  there  is  a deeper  question:  Is  power  really  a morally  neutral  instrument,  merely  “the 
force  by  which  something  can  be  done”?  Is  it  the  motive  and  manner  by  which  power  is  exercised 
that  makes  it  prone  to  abuse?  Is  power,  as  Max  Weber  commented,  the  capacity  to  force  one’s  will 
and  decisions  upon  others?11 

76.  Given  the  growing  concentration  of  power  in  a few  hands,  both  nationally  and  internation- 
ally, the  questions  asked  at  a national  level  need  also  to  be  asked  in  the  international  context:  Who 
controls  the  global  economy  and  money  markets?  Which  communities  or  nations  are  thereby 
marginalised  or  excluded?  These  questions  have  immediate  implications:  in  such  circumstances, 
those  who  have  experienced  structural  injustice  often  respond  with  violence. 

11.  The  ecumenical  critique  of  such  a position  is  dear.  See  the  Seoul  Affirmation  1:  “We  affirm  that  all 
exercise  of  power  is  accountable  to  God... Therefore  we  affirm  that  all  forms  of  human  power  and  authority 
are  subject  to  God  and  accountable  to  people.  This  means  the  right  of  people  to  full  participation.  In  Christ, 
God  decisively  revealed  the  meaning  of  power  as  compassionate  love  that  prevails  over  the  forces  of  death”. 
In  Now  Is  the  Time:  Final  Document  & Other  Texts  from  the  World  Convocation  on  Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integ- 
rity of  Creation,  Seoul  1990,  WCC,  1990,  p.  12. 
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77.  One  obstacle  to  a peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts  is  often  the  exercise  of  power  of  inter- 
pretation. This  is  the  power  to  define  the  “correct”  understanding  and  representation  of  reality,  to 
define  the  terms  in  which  issues  are  discussed,  to  write  a community’s  history.  It  is  exercised  locally 
but  also  globally,  by  those  who  control  the  media.  Such  power  becomes  problematic  when  it  is 
allied  to  systems  of  domination,  to  social  systems  that  produce  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  of  a 
kind  that  controls,  alienates,  subjugates,  fragments  and  neutralises.  Such  distortions  of  knowledge 
prevent  humanity  from  discerning  clearly  the  signs  of  the  times  and  distance  people  from  truth, 
goodness  and  justice,  diminishing  their  capacity  to  live  life  abundantly. 

78.  The  power  of  interpretation  plays  a role  in  exacerbating  conflicts  by  portraying  the  “other” 
as  a threat  or  as  “the  enemy”,  and  thus  legitimising  violence.  The  power  of  interpretation  can  either 
block  or  enable  reconciliation.  How  a group  perceives  itself  in  relation  to  and  over  against  others 
depends,  to  a large  extent,  on  their  respective  collective  memories  and  how  these  relate  to  one 
another  (see  “The  Reconciliation  of  Memories”,  §§148-156). 

E.  Offering  a Positive  Response:  Possible  Roles  for  the  Churches 

79.  Religion  can  and  should  be  a force  for  human  liberation,  but  it  has  often  been  used  as  a 
force  of  oppression.  Churches  and  other  faith  communities  need  to  emphasise  the  liberative 
elements  of  their  faith,  and  ensure  that  its  spiritual  resources  are  brought  to  the  search  for  just 
and  reconciled  communities.  In  order  to  have  an  effective  voice,  the  need  for  the  churches  to 
make  their  unity  manifest  becomes  all  the  more  important.  At  a national  level  churches,  and 
other  religious  groups,  are  called  to  remind  the  state  of  its  pro-active  role  in  establishing  a 
greater  degree  of  justice,  peace  and  protection  of  people’s  livelihoods.  The  churches  need  to  take 
a vigilant  role,  raising  their  voice  against  any  decisions  taken  by  governments,  or  promoted  by 
powerful  interests  in  society,  which  have  negative  impacts  on  the  economic,  social  and  cultural 
rights  of  all  citizens. 

80.  As  noted,  in  some  countries  particular  religious  traditions  have  not  been  able  to  play  this 
role  because  they  have  been  so  closely  identified  with  the  state,  or  with  a particular  ethnic  group 
striving  for  a dominant  position.  Churches  and  other  religious  traditions  may  need  to  reassess 
their  role  in  order  to  maintain  a critical  distance  from  the  state  and  other  interests  active  in  the 
public  sphere,  if  they  are  to  play  their  proper  role  in  society  and  to  be  an  effective  prophetic  sign 
of  the  basileia  of  God.12 

81.  In  summary,  churches  and  other  religious  groups  should  be  a sign  of  unity  and  solidarity  in 
their  society.  At  times  they  have  failed  to  do  so,  to  the  detriment  of  peace  and  just  relationships. 
This  is  all  the  more  tragic  given  that  churches  often  include  members  from  different  ethnic  com- 
munities, and  therefore  have  the  opportunity  - and  obligation  - to  “model”  unity  and  harmony 
among  such  communities. 

1.  Making  Common  Cause 

82.  Such  an  active  stance  by  the  churches  calls  for  cooperation  with  others  active  in  civil  society, 
namely  persons  or  groups  who  support  a similar  vision  of  life  in  community.  Together  these  parties 
could  foster  the  social  development  of  marginalised  groups  overlooked  by  the  state.  They  should 
also  address  the  misuse  of  power,  and  the  root  causes  of  ethnic  strife  and  violence. 

2.  Institutional  Change 

83.  To  ensure  that  groups  do  not  feel  alienated  from  vital  political  processes  shaping  their  lives, 
institutional  changes  may  be  needed.  The  nature  and  the  authority  of  the  state  may  need  to 
be  redefined,  in  light  of  the  pluralism  which  now  characterises  so  many  countries  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  global  transactions  in  business,  politics,  security,  culture  and  social  affairs  have 


12.  Because  of  negative  overtones  the  term  “kingdom  of  God”,  whilst  being  widely  used  and  known,  is 
replaced  in  this  study  document  by  the  term  “basileia  , used  in  the  sense  of  “the  reign  of  God”. 
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undermined  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  nation  state.  (This  is  not  to  deny  the  persistent 
feeling  that  the  state  is  the  ultimate  symbol  of  a groups  sense  of  freedom,  and  the  founda- 
tion for  its  progress.  This  is  based  on  the  concept  of  “self-determination”  - a sacred  symbol  for 
judging  a groups  maturity  and  civilisation,  and  justifying  its  participation  in  the  conduct  of 
international  affairs.) 

84.  As  noted,  size  and  other  factors  mean  that  it  is  simply  not  possible  for  every  group  to 
become  a nation-state.  This  fact  calls  for  a fundamental  rethinking  of  the  concept  of  nation- 
state, including  its  underlying  principle  of  self-determination.  The  changes  needed  to  stabilise 
ethnic  relations  and  reduce  conflicts  require  a reorientation  and  reorganization  of  the  state 
system.  States  may  need  to  grant  much  greater  autonomy,  rights  and  freedoms  to  the  various 
groups  that  constitute  the  society,  and  the  state  itself  may  need  to  ensure  that  it  embodies  the 
varied  identities  of  such  groups  in  its  relations,  both  internally  and  to  the  international  com- 
munity. Four  key  policies,  each  with  its  own  risks  and  unique  possibilities,  can  be  identified 
based  on  the  experience  of  countries  that  have  tried  to  move  in  this  direction:  the  devolution 
of  power;  power- sharing  arrangements;  an  electoral  system  that  seeks  to  reflect  the  pluralistic 
character  of  the  population;  and  cultural  policies  that  promote  harmonious  relations  among 
diverse  groups. 

85.  While  constitutional  lawyers  and  policy  makers  are  addressing  some  of  these  institu- 
tional policy  changes,  the  churches  may  contribute  to  the  development  of  healthy  relations 
among  ethnic  groups.  Many  conflicts  are  sustained  by  stereotypes,  myths  or  prejudices  that 
remain  active  at  household,  neighbourhood  or  national  levels.  Such  distortions  may  be  based  on 
feelings  of  superiority;  on  a belief  that  ethnic  groups  are  “fundamentally”  different  and  therefore 
cannot  solve  their  differences  through  peaceful  means;  on  the  assumption  that  some  groups  are 
“inherently”  aggressive  and  have  a hidden  imperialistic  agenda;  or  that  some  groups  are  lazy, 
unreliable,  parasitic  or  distrustful  of  outsiders.  Stereotypes  generate  feelings  of  fear  and  hatred, 
which  may  entrench  ethnic  boundaries  and  weaken  the  reins  of  moderation  when  conflicts 
break  out.  Here  the  churches  have  a contribution  to  make:  based  on  the  richness  of  their  tradi- 
tion they  can  help  deconstruct  myths,  stereotypes  and  prejudices  that  impede  the  appreciation 
and  respect  of  others  in  their  irreducible  otherness  (See  §§161-168  on  inter-religious  dialogue). 

3. The  International  level 

86.  Some  issues  cannot  be  addressed  at  a local  or  national  level;  the  involvement  of  organisa- 
tions at  the  international  level  is  required.  For  the  churches  the  reality  of  the  church  universal, 
the  notion  of  catholicity,  the  existence  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  presence 
of  the  Christian  world  communions  provide  structures  in  which  such  issues  may  need  to  be 
addressed. 

87.  In  many  situations  the  decisions  taken  by  powerful  foreign  countries,  andby  international 
organizations  such  as  the  World  Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Trade 
Organization,  need  to  be  opposed.  Some  critiques  of  these  bodies  contend  that,  through  their 
policies  and  rules,  they  impose  on  individual  governments  a set  of  macro-economic  measures 
which  (according  to  the  Trade  and  Development  Reports  of  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development)  have  led  to  greater  inequality  among  and  within  nations,  tending 
to  weaken  the  poorer  countries  and  sectors  of  society  even  further.  Churches  need  to  offer  an 
informed  and  responsible  critique  of  economic  policies  which  increase  inequality  within  and 
between  nations.  This  too  is  part  of  the  churches’ work  for  healing  and  a just  reconciliation. 
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V.  Biblical  Perspectives 


A.  Methods  and  Commitments 

88.  In  reading  and  understanding  biblical  texts,  a wide  range  of  different  approaches  may  be  used 
and  brought  to  interact  as  Christians  engage  with  each  other  in  order  to  explore  the  meaning 
of  the  biblical  witness.  As  insights  are  gained  from  biblical  texts  with  regard  to  ethnic  identity, 
national  identity,  and  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church,  the  diversity  of  approaches  which 
Christians  use  come  together  in  a common  understanding  of  their  mutual  accountability.  They 
understand  themselves  accountable: 

1.  to  the  text  as  part  of  scripture; 

2.  to  the  church  and  its  life;  and 

3.  to  the  contexts  in  which  both  biblical  exegetes  and  the  local  churches  find  themselves. 

89.  This  sense  of  accountability  leads  to  a number  of  commitments: 

1.  to  treat  the  texts  faithfully; 

2.  to  address  levels  of  meaning  and  the  use  - as  well  as  the  misuse  - of  biblical  texts;  and 

3.  to  respect  each  others’  individual  contexts  and  different  methods  of  interpretation,  but  also 

to  challenge  and  support  each  other  in  fulfilling  these  responsibilities  and  commitments. 

In  this  study,  the  local  self-studies  have  helped  to  underline  the  crucial  role  of  an  ethically 
responsible  reading  of  scripture. 

90.  Readers  and  interpreters  may  discipline  their  reading  by  using  specific  critical  methods; 
but  readings  will  also  be  informed  by  personal  perspectives  and  by  contextual  location.  Individual 
perspectives  are  critically  questioned,  as  well  as  broadened  and  enriched,  as  dialogue  is  initiated. 
In  such  dialogue,  cross-cultural  comparisons  uncover  the  ethnocentric  perspectives  of  readers  and 
interpreters  in  various  contexts. 

B.  The  Use  and  Misuse  of  Biblical  Texts 

91.  The  biblical  texts  illuminate  the  way  in  which  identity  is  continually  shaped  and  reshaped 
as  individuals  and  groups  interact  with  each  other.  Social  scientists  refer  to  this  interactive  pro- 
cess as  one  of  an  ongoing  “negotiation”  of  identity.  Identities  continue  to  develop  in  response 
both  to  changes  within  the  group,  and  to  the  changing  cultural  and  historical  contexts  in 
which  the  group  lives.  Issues  of  power  and  dominance  (as  occur  in  many  majority/minority 
relationships)  often  determine  - and  significantly  limit  - the  options  available  as  identities 
develop.  Such  issues  often  lie  at  the  roots  of  conflict  within  and  between  groups,  and  underlie 
the  need  felt,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  many  groups  to  define  and  affirm  their  own 
identity  at  the  expense  of  others. 

92.  It  is  not  possible  to  encapsulate  all  the  various  biblical  notions  of  ethnic  or  national 
identity.  The  Bible  can  speak  of  a nation/people/ethnic  group  or  a stranger/outsider  in  many 
different  ways.  The  biblical  texts  show  these  different  ways  in  which  groups  define  themselves 
and  set  up  boundaries  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  others,  especially  in  situations 
where  self-  identity  becomes  a particularly  burning  issue. 

93.  The  markers  of  such  boundaries  may  be  religious,  geographic,  social,  and  cultural.  The 
self-  definition  of  a group  is  not  stable,  and  shifts  can  regularly  occur.  Blood-ties  and  genealo- 
gies, even  language,  are  used  as  identity  markers  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  their  laws  prohibit- 
ing mixed  marriages  (Ezra  9-10;  Neh.  13:23-30).  In  contrast,  some  New  Testament  writings, 
such  as  the  letters  of  Paul  and  the  Johannine  literature,  establish  a distinction  between  physical 
and  spiritual  descent  (Jn  1:13;  3:5-5;  Gal  3:25-29;  4:29;  Rom  8:12-17).  Shifts  like  this  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  raise  the  critical  question  whether  Christianity,  in  its  appro- 
priation of  Jewish  traditions,  has  labelled  Judaism  as  “the  other”,  the  one  over  against  whom  one 
marks  a privileged  self-understanding. 
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94.  One  should  be  constantly  aware  of  the  power  of  language  and  symbols,  in  the  biblical 
material  as  well  as  in  contemporary  situations  of  conflict.  The  misuse  of  religion  - including  the 
misuse  of  religious  language,  scriptures,  and  rituals  - to  legitimise  the  assertion  of  identities  at 
the  expense  of  others,  is  only  too  evident.  The  way  in  which  both  groups  and  issues  are  stereo- 
typed, or  “tagged”,  is  a significant  feature  of  such  processes,  and  biblical  examples  are  sometimes 

| uncritically  cited  in  support.  However,  the  question  has  also  been  raised  to  what  extent  the 
universalistic  perspective  of  other  biblical  texts  may  be  used,  in  certain  contexts,  to  subdue  the 
voice  of  minority  groups.  Misuse  may  happen  through  a selective  practice  of  “proof-texting”, 
and  by  taking  biblical  passages  out  of  context. 

95.  Even  more  difficult  is  the  possibility  that  the  most  “obvious”  reading  of  a text  can  invite 
misuse.  How  do  we  deal  with  biblical  narratives  in  which  brutal  conquest  is  presented  as  the 
fulfilment  of  divine  promise,  and  thus  may  be  used  to  justify  policies  of  ethnic  cleansing  (Josh 
7;  1 Sam  15;  1 Kings  18,  20)?  The  problem  in  these  narratives  is  an  understanding  of  election, 
meaning  that  God  favours  one  group  over  the  other,  “my  people”  over  “other  peoples”:  Israel  may 
possess  the  privileged  space  which  God  has  in  mind  for  them,  whereas  other  peoples  are  dispos- 
sessed. In  Deuteronomy  7:1-6,  the  same  self-assertion  expresses  itself  as  xenophobia.  However, 
such  “difficult”  texts  can  be  interpreted  through  an  “internal”  critique,  by  reading  them  in  light  of 
other  biblical  passages  that  present  a corrective  view  through  their  visions  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
hospitality  and  the  inclusion  of  strangers.  This  means  that  Deuteronomy  7:1-6  cannot  be  read  in 
isolation  from  the  corrective  that  comes  from  Deuteronomy  10:17-19. 

C.  The  Impartiality  of  God 

96.  Deuteronomy  10:17-19  also  conveys  a strong  conviction  of  divine  election:  the  people  of 
Israel  are  the  chosen  ones  “out  of  all  the  peoples”.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  the  classification  in 
the  passage  is  built.  A clear  distinction  is  made  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  aliens,  between 
those  who  belong  and  those  who  do  not,  between  the  insiders  and  the  outsiders  - between 
those  who  are  chosen  and  those  who  are  not.  This  is  the  arrogance  of  the  passage  and,  as  the 
hermeneutics  of  otherness  and  alienation  show,  it  may  easily  become  authoritarian  and  destruc- 
tive - despite  its  claim  to  charity. 

97.  However,  in  this  passage  from  Deuteronomy  a dynamic  is  introduced  which  helps  control 
the  potential  arrogance  of  the  “chosen”:  the  God  by  whom  they  have  been  chosen,  does  not  nec- 
essarily take  their  side.  Indeed  the  great,  the  mighty  and  the  terrible  God  who  is  not  partial  and 
takes  no  bribe,  does  not  side  with  the  strong  but  with  the  weak,  executing  justice  for  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow,  loving  the  sojourners  and  giving  them  food  and  clothing.  The  impartiality  of  God 
has,  as  its  primary  expression,  a partial  option  for  the  weak  and  vulnerable.  Arrogance  and  domi- 
nation - be  it  violent  or  benevolent  - cannot  turn  God  to  account.  Gods  partial  option  for  the  poor 
and  marginalised  is  an  expression  of  Gods  mightiness,  not  in  the  remarkable  Pauline  version  that 
the  power  of  God  becomes  manifest  in  human  weakness  (2  Cor  4:5-11),  but  by  relativising  human 
power  structures  rather  than  legitimating  them.  God  as  the  Sovereign  dismisses  all  human  claims 
to  superiority.  The  earth  belongs  to  God  who  does  not  judge  at  “face  value”. 

98.  The  passage  in  Deuteronomy  further  reminds  the  chosen  of  their  own  experience  in  the 
past,  when  they  themselves  were  the  weak  and  oppressed:  “for  you  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt”  (Deut  10:19).  Their  own  history  encourages  empathy  and  the  recognition  of  themselves 
in  the  other.  Memory  is  mobilised  as  a means  to  make  the  crossing  of  barriers  possible,  yes,  even 
the  demolition  of  them.  At  one  time  or  another  we  have  all  been  strangers,  the  label  of  “otherness” 
could  just  as  well  be  attached  to  ourselves. 

99.  In  antiquity  it  was  common  that  the  human  person  established  identity  by  demarcations 
of  contrasts.  Self-affirmation  was  gained  by  a repetitive  pattern  of  exclusions.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament this  pattern  was  converted  from  establishing  exclusivity  to  an  expression  of  mclusivity. 
The  best  example  is  Galatians  3:26-28,  where  Paul  probably  cites  a baptismal  formula  when  he 
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envisions  that  among  those  who  have  been  baptised  into  Christ  divisions  based  on  ethnicity, 
social  standing  and  gender  no  longer  apply  — they  have  all  become  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

100.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  understanding  of  God  as  one  who  does  not  judge  at  “face 
value”  is  evident  in  gospel  narratives  about  the  ministry  of  Jesus  as  he  extends  God’s  love  and 
mercy  to  the  poor  and  the  marginalised.  This  understanding  serves  to  defend  the  crossing  of  a 
variety  of  boundaries  (Acts  10:34;  Rom  2:11;  Eph  6:9;  Col  3:25  and  Jas  2:1).  This  crossing  repre- 
sents a violation  of  well-established  standards,  especially  as  the  division  between  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  is  overcome.  The  social,  cultural  and  religious  underpinning  of  naming  the  “insiders”  and  the 
“outsiders”  no  longer  follows  established  patterns,  and  those  who  had  been  marginalised  become 
witnesses  to  the  acts  of  God.  Yes,  those  who  were  far  off,  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
and  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise  “have  been  brought  near  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  he 
is  our  peace;  in  his  flesh  he  has  made  both  groups  into  one  and  has  broken  down  the  dividing  wall, 
that  is,  the  hostility  between  us.”  (Eph  2:13-14;  see  2:11-22). 

101.  The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10:25-37)  is  not  limited  to  the  encouragement 
of  good  deeds  towards  those  in  need  even  if  they  are  considered  enemies  - however  hard  that  les- 
son may  be.  Jesus’  final  question  “Which  of  these  three,  do  you  think,  was  a neighbour  to  the  man 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  robbers?”  (10:36)  invites  the  lawyer  to  take  the  perspective  of  the 
victim,  to  imagine  how  it  feels  to  be  on  the  receiving  end.  It  relocates  him  from  being  the  acting 
subject,  the  well-meaning  giver  of  love.  In  order  to  remain  a giver,  he  has  to  allow  for  the  impos- 
sible to  become  possible:  it  takes  him,  as  a Jew,  to  the  point  where  his  initial  question  can  only  be 
answered  if  he  identifies  with  a Samaritan  — one  with  whom  he  should  share  nothing  (cf.  Jn  4:9). 
This  story  of  Jesus  therefore  attacks  the  established  order  by  which  groups  and  the  relationship 
between  them  are  defined  in  terms  that  fuel  alienation  and  hostility.  It  does  this  by  claiming  that 
in  the  hands  of  the  supposed  “enemy”,  the  impure  other,  mercy  and  care  may  be  found. 

D.  Diversity  in  Unity 

102.  Unity  in  its  true  and  positive  sense  involves  the  creation  of  a new  reality  from  components 
previously  separated  from  one  another.  The  biblical  witness  is  that  genuine  unity  bears  diversity 
within  it;  unity  is  both  “we”  and  the  “other”  brought  into  a new  reality  which  includes  both.  For  a 
genuine  unity  is  not  just  the  sum  of  its  component  parts,  but  reflects  also  their  creative  interaction 
within  the  whole.  Indeed  in  a sense,  meaning  and  creativity  is  the  product  of  differences  brought 
together  within  the  larger  whole. 

103.  Therefore,  a genuine  unity  is  not  realised  simply  by  the  absorption  of  minorities  into 
an  already  existing  group.  There  are  many  examples  of  false  “unities”  which  do  not  respect  their 
own  internal  diversities,  or  achieve  justice  and  reconciliation  among  their  constituent  parts. 
Strategies  of  inclusion  which  create  “unity”  at  the  expense  of  the  identities  of  the  minority 
or  the  “other”,  are  often  an  expression  of  dominance  within  the  relationship.  Such  strategies 
often  sow  the  seeds  of  future  conflict  and  exclusion,  both  within  a group  and  between  groups. 
Realisations  of  unity  must  therefore  respect  the  diversities  which  are  being  brought  together 
into  one  new  reality. 

104.  Genesis  10  presents  the  variety  of  peoples  originating  from  one  ancestor,  Noah.  In  so 
doing,  it  signifies  an  understanding  of  human  society  as  a collective  entity  which,  while  historically 
and  politically  distinct,  yet  is  one  family.  Isaiah  (Is  2:2;  11:10;  49:6;  60:3)  envisioned  the  “nations” 
as  included  in  God’s  salvation. 

105.  In  their  efforts  to  incorporate  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  early  Christian  communities 
would  employ  corporate  images  such  as  that  of  flock  and  people  (Jn  10:16;  11:52).  They  did  so 
in  ways  that  refused  to  recognize  privilege  based  on  ethnic  descent.  Thus  it  is  not  a case  of  Gen- 
tiles being  incorporated  into  the  Jewish  people  of  God,  but  rather  the  formation  of  a single  new 
people  irrespective  of  their  ethnic  origin.  This  vision  in  the  Gospel  of  John  of  a heterogeneous  and 
multi-ethnic,  yet  inclusive  community  is  rooted  in  the  proclamations  and  promises  made  by  Jesus. 
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106.  Furthermore,  because  the  emphasis  is  upon  Jesus  as  the  unifying  centre,  diverse  ethnic 
groups  are  incorporated  into  a unified  identity.  They  are  brought  into  a relationship  with  each 
other  through  their  common  relationship  to  Jesus;  and  the  believers  are  no  longer  defined,  or 
define  themselves,  by  their  ethnic  background,  but  rather  by  their  faith  in  Jesus  (Jn  3:15-16;  6:37, 
40).  The  universal  tenor  of  the  message  flows  from  the  universal  significance  attached  to  Jesus 
himself.  Because  he  is  the  light  of  the  world  (Jn  7:35;  10:16;  11:52;  12:20-22)  he  is  not  limited  to 
any  one  nation,  territory  or  time-period  (Jn  7:35;  10:16;  11:52;  12:20-22).  Other  New  Testament 
texts  also  witness  to  the  fact  that  ethnic  identities  are  not  to  be  perceived  as  barriers  dividing  the 
one  people  of  God  (Lk  13:29;  Acts  2:3-11;  cf.  also  Rev  5:9;  21:24, 26). 

107.  But  does  this  vision  of  an  “inclusive”  community  actually  represent  a universalising  strategy 
which  actually  aims  to  eradicate  differences  rather  than  to  include  and  value  them?  Is  the  vision 

j not  multi-ethnic  but  trans-ethnic  in  its  outlook  and  perspective  - entailing  the  danger  that  one 
| ethnic  group  or  culture  becomes  (or  continues  to  be)  the  dominant  voice,  while  pretending  to  be 
non-specific  and  non-dominant?  This  danger  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  countered.  Only  when 
the  equal  value  of  different  ethnic  identities  within  the  community  of  believers  is  asserted  in  ways 
that  reject  the  manipulation  of  ethnic  tagging  in  order  to  keep  “the  other”  in  a subordinate  and 
| despised  place,  can  the  biblical  vision  of  a truly  multi-ethnic  community  come  closer  to  fruition. 

E.  A Ministry  of  Reconciliation 

108.  As  stressed  in  §§102-107,  a genuine  unity  is  based  on  just  relations  among  its  component 
parts.  Whatever  reconciliation  is  necessary  among  these  parts  must  be  achieved  in  order  for  the 
unity  to  be  genuine,  and  lasting.  A paradigm  of  reconciliation  between  individuals,  ethnic  groups 
or  nations  can  be  found  in  the  reconciliation  between  Jacob  (Israel)  and  Esau  (Edom)  in  Genesis 
32-33.  The  conflict  between  the  twin  brothers  configures  also  ethnic  tension  and  rivalry  over  ter- 
ritory. In  order  to  return  home,  Jacob  must  face  the  problem  of  his  broken  relationship  with  Esau. 
He  shows  repentance  and  good  faith  as  he  appeases  his  brother  through  gifts  which  are  more  than 
generous.  Reconciliation  is  achieved  because  there  has  been  a re-establishment  of  justice,  through 
Jacob’s  return  of  the  blessing  which  he  had  stolen  from  Esau.  To  be  sure,  Jacob  could  not  fully 
compensate  Esau  for  what  he  had  lost,  but  was  ready  in  his  heart  to  make  an  honest  “return”  so  as 
to  restore  justice.  The  witness  of  this  biblical  story  - whether  it  reflects  a peace  historically  made 
between  Judah  and  Edom,  or  a hope  that  twin  brothers  like  Esau  and  Jacob  can  reach  reconcilia- 
tion after  a story  of  strife  - suggests  that  reconciliation  is  possible  if  there  is  a conversion  of  heart 
and  a genuine  attempt  to  engage  the  issue  of  justice.  Reconciliation  requires  that  the  contending 
parties  take  the  initiative  to  face  what  is  required  in  order  that  restitution  can  be  made. 

109.  According  to  2 Corinthians  5:17-21  those  who  are  in  Christ  are  a new  creation  from  God, 
made  possible  because  God,  in  Christ,  has  reconciled  the  world  to  himself.  This  divine  reconcilia- 
tion is  further  expressed  in  a ministry  of  reconciliation,  whereby  God  has  entrusted  the  message  of 
reconciliation  to  Christians  as  ambassadors  of  Christ.  Their  service  as  ministers  of  reconciliation 
is  intrinsically  bound  to  God’s  act  of  reconciliation  and  righteousness,  a gracious  gift  freely  given, 
with  no  distinctions  attached  - since  God  is  one  (Rom  3:21-30). 

110.  This  paradigm  of  reconciliation  entails  also  a kenotic  dimension.  The  recognition  of  the 
power  of  the  powerless  in  relation  to  the  love  of  God  is  at  the  centre  of  the  one  of  the  earliest 
Christians  hymns,  which  Paul  quotes  in  Philippians  2:5-11.  The  pre-eminent  example  is  Christ 
Jesus  who,  though  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  regard  equality  with  God  as  something  to 
be  exploited,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a slave,  being  born  in  human  likeness.  And 
being  found  in  human  form,  he  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  to  the  point  of  death  - 
even  death  on  a cross.  Christians  should  be  Christ-like,  doing  nothing  from  selfish  ambition  or 
conceit,  but  in  humility  regarding  others  as  better  than  themselves  (cf.  Phil  2:3,  cf.  also  Mk  8:35/ 
Lk  9:23).  Paradoxically,  weakness  may  in  fact  be  the  utmost  strength,  and  at  the  last  supper  Jesus 
instructs  his  disciples  that  greatness  is  to  be  “as  one  who  serves”  (Lk  22:27;  see  22:24-27). 
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VI.  Theological  Perceptions 

111. The  starting  point  for  a Christian  response  to  ethnic  and  national  conflict  has  been  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  identity  Christians  receive  and  share  in  baptism  (see  §§1,  5,  40  and  99  above),  and 
the  implications  this  has  for  the  life  and  mission  of  the  church.  In  the  Nicene  creed  we  confess 
“one  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins”,  and  this  one  baptism  is  a sacramental  bond  of  unity.  This 
perspective  has  been  paramount  throughout  this  study  document,  and  it  will  be  further  explored 
in  what  follows. 

112.  From  this  uniting  baptismal  theology  there  emerges  a call  for  reconciliation,  for  overcom- 
ing sin  and  alienation,  for  providing  healing.  As  an  agent  in  God’s  mission  of  reconciliation  the 
church  should  be  a living  witness  to  the  unity  which  we  confess,  and  be  an  effective  and  prophetic 
sign  of  the  fullness  of  communion  with  God  into  which  the  whole  of  creation  will  be  gathered. 

113.  In  the  following  we  first  reflect  on  how  baptism  and  eucharist  are  constitutive  in  granting 
the  divine  gift  of  unity  and  reconciliation  to  which  the  churches  are  called  to  bear  witness.  We 
then  move  to  explore  how  a process  towards  reconciliation  must  include  reflection  upon  truth- 
telling, justice  and  the  exercise  of  power,  culminating  in  the  reconciliation  of  memories. 

A.  Baptism  and  Eucharist 

1.  Baptism 

a.  Prophetic  sign 

114.  Baptism  is  a sign  of  the  basileia  of  God,  and  of  the  life  of  renewed  communities.  In  a situa- 
tion where  churches  are  divided,  the  affirmation  of  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  is  vital:  “Our 
common  baptism,  which  unites  us  to  faith  in  Christ,  is  thus  a basic  bond  of  unity.  We  are  one 
people  and  are  called  to  confess  and  serve  one  Lord  in  each  place  and  in  all  the  world.”13  The  gift 
of  unity  in  baptism  is,  among  other  things,  a prophetic  sign  to  local  communities  divided  by  ethnic 
and  religious  violence,  providing  insights  and  trajectories  for  the  exercise,  by  the  churches,  of  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation. 

115.  There  are,  of  course,  still  divisions  which  impair  the  churches’  unity  and  hamper  their 
common  witness  and  service.  As  Unitatis  Redintegratio  says:  “Baptism  establishes  a sacramental 
bond  of  unity  among  all  who  through  it  are  reborn”,14  it  goes  on  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that, 
despite  this  claim,  our  “unity”  is  not  yet  visible  unity  amongst  the  churches.  The  gift  of  unity  in 
baptism  is  therefore  a challenge  to  the  churches  to  recognize  their  accountability  to  one  another, 
to  overcome  their  divisions,  and  to  manifest  visibly  their  fellowship.  Baptism  into  union  with 
Christ  calls  churches  to  be  open  and  honest  with  one  another,  bestowing  upon  them  both  the 
freedom  and  the  responsibility  to  journey  toward  common  proclamation  of  the  Word,  confession 
of  the  one  faith,  celebration  of  one  eucharist,  and  full  sharing  in  one  ministry.  The  more  their  unity 
is  manifest,  and  the  more  their  fellowship  flourishes,  the  more  effective  the  churches’  common 
witness  to  just  reconciliation  and  healing  will  be. 

b.  Personal  Identity  and  the  New  Community  in  Christ 

116.  In  baptism  men  and  women,  individuals,  die  to  established  loyalties  and  are  born  into  a new 
relationship,  a new  community  whose  allegiance  is  to  Christ.  God  has  called  women  and  men  out 
of  ethnic  groups,  nations,  languages  and  races,  and  incorporated  them  into  God’s  new  people  by 
baptism.  In  being  baptised  by  water  there  is  a new  beginning,  one  which  removes  the  effects  of 
personal  and  corporate  sin.  In  being  baptised  by  water  we  are  made  one  with  God  as  God’s  chil- 
dren, members  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  inheritors  of  the  basileia  of  God. 


13.  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry , Faith  &c  Order  Paper  No.  Ill,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches, 
1982,  “Baptism”,  §6,  p.  3. 

14.  Vatican  II  - Constitutions , Decrees  and  Declarations , ed.  A.  Flannery;  O.P.,  New  York,  Costello  Publishing 
Company,  1996,  §22,  p.520. 
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117.  In  this  new  community,  a community  able  to  celebrate  diversity,  a man  or  woman  can  no 
longer  expect  to  think  or  speak  in  terms  of  “I”,  but  rather  “we”.  As  Christians  mature,  their  faith 
grows  into  deeper  participation  in  the  faith  confessed,  celebrated  and  witnessed  to  by  the  “we”  of 
the  Christian  community,  both  locally  and  world-wide,  both  now  and  through  the  ages.  Within 
the  new  community  in  Christ,  the  “I  believe”  of  personal  commitment,  in  its  integrity  and  unique- 
ness, discovers  its  home  within  the  “we  believe”  of  the  Christian  community  as  a whole. 

118.  In  a situation  of  ethnic  conflict,  the  new  community  in  Christ  is  called  to  embody,  and 
witness  to,  just  reconciliation  and  healing.  Because  the  “we”  has  been  transformed  and  reordered  - 
men  and  women  have  been  called  out  of  particular  ethnic  and  national  loyalties  and  made  one  in 
Christ  - then  the  new  community  may  be  an  effective  sign  of  Gods  will  for  humanity.  The  expe- 
riences of  this  new  community  can  inform  the  analysis  of  areas  of  conflict,  and  point  to  positive 
actions  by  the  community  to  reduce  tension  and  conflict,  and  to  foster  justice  and  reconciliation. 

2. The  Eucharist 

119.  The  gifts  given  by  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism  are  renewed  every  time  the 
eucharist  is  celebrated.  Baptismal  faith  is  re-affirmed  and  grace  given  for  the  faithful  living  out 
of  the  Christian  calling.  In  this  celebration  the  members  of  the  church  are  judged,  transformed, 
reordered,  and  nourished.  It  is  in  the  receiving  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  that  we  are  incor- 
porated into  Christ  and  empowered  for  mission. 

120.  Just  as  baptism  is  inseparable  from  a life  of  service  and  witness,  so  too  the  Lords  supper 
demands  reconciliation  and  sharing  among  all  those  regarded  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  one 
family  of  God.15  Because  the  Lord’s  supper  is  the  sacrament  which  builds  up  community,  all  kinds 
of  injustice,  racism,  estrangement,  and  lack  of  freedom  are  radically  challenged  when  we  share  in 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  God’s  judgement  demands  that  our  behaviour  be  consistent  with 
the  reconciling  presence  of  God  in  human  history.  Thus  the  eucharist  requires  — and  empowers  - 
the  churches’  witness  for  justice  and  reconciliation  in  situations  of  injustice  and  conflict. 

121.  Moreover,  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  the  church  witnesses  to,  and  is  a sign  of,  the 
basileia  of  God.  The  Melbourne  World  Mission  Conference  (1980)  envisioned  the  very  structure 
of  the  eucharist  as  a radical  witness  for  justice  and  unity  both  within  and  outside  the  church  itself, 
characterising  the  liturgical  parts  of  the  service  in  this  way: 

- The  welcome  - irrespective  of  race,  class,  caste  or  gender; 

- The  forgiveness  - in  ethnic  conflicts,  forgiveness  makes  the  community  accountable  for  its 

past  and  is  freed  from  it  for  a reconciled  future; 

- The  peace  - being  right  with  God,  each  other  and  the  creation; 

- The  sharing  - the  right  and  equal  use  of  resources.16 

122.  Furthermore  at  the  offertory,  members  of  the  congregation  bring  themselves  and  the 
world  to  be  offered  to  God,  an  offering  which  is  returned  and  renewed  providing  a fresh  impe- 
tus for  life.  In  the  equal  sharing  in  the  sacramental  elements,  the  unequal  sharing  of  the  world’s 
resources  is  judged:  here  is  an  effective  sign  in  the  midst  of  ethnic  and  national  conflict! 

B.The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation  and  Healing 

123.  God’s  mission  is  to  reconcile  human  community,  establishing  a situation  in  which  differ- 
ences are  promoted  and  celebrated,  and  where  human  beings  live  in  harmony  with  nature,  with 
each  other  and  with  God.  This  is  sometimes  expressed  in  the  idea  of  the  basileia  of  God,  which 
already  is,  but  has  yet  to  come  to  fulfilment.  By  its  nature  and  its  mission,  the  church  as  the  people 
of  God  is  called  to  participate  and  share  in  God’s  mission.  It  is  a community  which,  in  worship, 


15.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  “Eucharist”,  §20,  p.  14. 

16.  Cf.  Your  Kingdom  Come:  Mission  Perspectives,  Report  on  the  World  Conference  on  Mission  and  Evangelism, 
Melbourne,  Australia,  12  - 25  May  1980,  Geneva,  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  World 
Council  of  Churches,  1980,  pp.  205-206. 
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is  fed,  encouraged,  and  sent  out.  It  is  sent  out  both  to  witness  to,  and  to  exercise,  empowering 
and  vulnerable  love  both  within  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  church.  The  church  is  invited 
to  work  with  non-Christian  brothers  and  sisters  because  (as  recognized  by  some)  Gods  will  to 
save  encompasses  all. 

124.  As  noted  in  §104,  Genesis  10  attempts  to  mirror  human  society  as  such,  as  it  is  at  any  time 
in  its  history.  The  nations  are  conceived  as  politically  and  historically  distinct  from  one  another,  but 
they  originate  from  one  ancestor,  Noah.  Such  a profound  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  humankind 
offers  an  “unparalleled  ecumenical  vision  of  human  reality.”17  However,  because  of  human  hubris 
God  scatters  the  nations  across  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  task  of  the  chosen  people,  as  a light  to 
the  nations,  is  to  re-establish  the  primordial  unity  given  to  them  as  a gift  from  God  their  creator. 
Such  a task  is  at  the  heart  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  The  primary  identity  marker  is  the 
common  humanity  of  the  nations,  a common  identity  in  which  their  differences  are  not  dissolved. 

125.  The  church  is  called  to  hold  together  the  invitation  to  be  both  an  effective  and  a pro- 
phetic sign.  It  is  to  be  an  effective  sign  by  the  way  in  which  different  cultures,  in  their  diversity, 
live  and  work  together  within  it.  It  is  a prophetic  sign  when,  in  situations  of  ethnic  and  national 
conflict,  it  denounces  injustice  and  discrimination,  actively  working  to  remove  them  by  seeking 
means  of  reconciliation. 

126.  The  church  is  called  to  take  God  as  its  source  and  model  of  administering  justice.  God’s 
justice,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  often  presented  in  terms  of  a cosmic  harmony,  a state 
in  which  human  beings  and  all  creatures  live  together  in  harmony  with  each  other  and  with 
the  whole  of  the  natural  order.  This  is  the  type  of  justice  and  reconciliation  that  the  church  is 
invited  to  exercise,  by  being  “stewards”  of  creation  and  co-creators  with  God.  This  is  a true  stew- 
ardship involving  neither  domination  nor  exploitation,  but  rather  the  proper  use  of  the  world’s 
material  resources  in  order  to  satisfy  responsibly  the  needs  of  present  and  future  generations. 
Theologically,  therefore,  reconciliation  emphasises  the  mission  that  God  entrusts  to  the  church: 
a mission  in  which  Christians  are  called  to  be  good  stewards  and  to  manage  resources  in  a just 
and  equitable  manner. 

127.  When  Christians  affirm  that  they  are  created  in  God’s  image,  they  recognize  that  recon- 
ciliation can  be  understood  neither  as  the  negation  of  cultural  and  ethnic  differences,  nor  as  a rea- 
son for  suppressing  or  dominating  others  on  the  basis  of  false  claims  to  superiority.  God’s  image 
is  expressed  by  and  in  ethnic  and  national  identities;  it  is  an  image  which  is  open  to  differences 
but  which  promotes  justice  and  respect  for  the  other.  When  they  are  employed  positively  and  not 
negatively,  cultures  (including  their  languages,  traditions  and  symbols)  are  loci  where  God  reveals 
God’s  self  to  human  beings. 

128.  The  church  however,  cannot  be  an  effective  and  prophetic  sign  if  it  does  not  live  out  its 
nature  and  mission.  The  churches  recognize,  with  humility,  that  sometimes  Christians  have  used 
violence,  based  upon  their  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  scriptures  (cf.  the  biblical  reflections 
in  §§91-95).  Sometimes  theology  has  been  used  to  justify  discrimination:  the  system  of  apartheid, 
for  instance,  was  based  on  a theological  error,  namely  the  view  that  white  people  are  superior  to 
black  people.  The  churches  recognize  that  they  have  been  agents  of  violence  and  discrimination. 
Announcing  the  Good  News,  especially  in  “mission”  countries,  has  often  been  marked  by  ethno- 
centric racist  practices  and  ideologies.  The  churches  are  called  to  recognize,  with  humility,  the  fact 
that  - knowingly  or  unknowingly  - violence  has  been  committed  in  the  name  of  God. 

129.  In  such  situations,  Christians  forget  the  strength  that  lies  in  the  power  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Rather  they  are  tempted  to  use  power,  forgetting  that,  in  giving  himself,  Jesus  has  been 
able  to  save  us  through  an  act  of  self-effacement  which  has  become  a source  of  strength  and  salva- 
tion. Christians  are  often  afraid  to  lose  themselves,  and  yet  it  is  in  losing  one’s  life  for  Christ’s  sake 
that  one  will  find  it  (cf.  Mt  10:39,  Mt  16:25).  Here  is  the  paradox:  that  weakness  can  in  reality  be 
strength,  as  the  biblical  witness  also  has  shown  (see  §110). 


17.  Walter  Brueggemann,  Genesis , Interpretation  Bible  Commentary,  Atlanta,  John  Knox  Press,  1982,  p.94. 
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130.  Both  history  and  the  world  today  place  before  us  cases  of  ethnic,  national,  and  other 
forms  of  violence,  which  have  been  used  to  demean  and  objectify  the  other.  Extreme  right  wing 
movements,  nationalistic  political  parties,  xenophobia,  genocide,  ethnic  cleansing  and  racism  - all 
are  usually  grounded  in  an  ethnocentrism  which  denies  the  other  the  right  to  exist  in  his  or  her 
difference.  These  situations  challenge  Christians  to  renew  themselves  in  their  mission  as  agents 
of  reconciliation,  as  healers  of  the  wounds  and  hurts  of  human  beings.  Christians  are  invited  to 
transform  situations  of  conflict  and  violence,  because  whatever  dehumanises  human  beings  dis- 
torts God’s  image  in  everyone. 

131.  More  specifically,  in  situations  of  ethnic  violence  or  the  denial  of  legitimate  differences 
Christians  can  find  inspiration  in  the  scriptures,  where  the  people  of  God,  and  God’s  basileia,  are 
comprised  of  people  of  different  races  and  languages  coming  from  the  different  corners  of  the 
world.  The  biblical  reflections  in  §§102-107  have  highlighted  the  fact  that  the  biblical  under- 
standing of  unity  does  not  exclude  difference.  Ethnic  differences,  therefore,  should  never  be  used 
as  grounds  for  justifying  discrimination,  injustice  or  violence. 

132.  Even  though  violence  and  conflict  are  pervasive,  the  churches  must  guard  against  a pes- 
simism leading  to  the  belief  that  human  beings  are  to  be  mistrusted,  and  incapable  of  surmounting 
the  problems  of  conflict  and  violence.  Violence  is  not  inevitable.  If  it  is  indeed  a social  construct, 
then  it  is  a result  of  what  human  beings  have  decided  to  do,  or  not  to  do.  But  in  co-operation 
with  the  grace  of  God,  especially  mediated  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christians  are  empowered  to 
eliminate  that  which  disfigures  humankind. 

133.  To  summarise:  for  reconciliation  and  healing  to  be  accomplished,  the  root  causes  of  eth- 
nic violence  need  to  be  uncovered.  As  noted,  to  undertake  this  adequately  theology  will  need  to 
appropriate  tools  from  the  social  sciences.  For  example,  ethnic  and  national  conflicts  are  often 
linked  to  schemes  to  seize,  exploit,  and  even  take  away  resources  that  rightfully  belong  to  others. 
But  the  equitable  use  and  sharing  of  created  goods  can  never  mean  depriving  their  rightful  own- 
ers of  resources  which  are  their  basic  means  of  livelihood.  As  stewards,  the  churches  are  called  to 
participate  in  evolving  a just  economic  system,  one  that  neither  creates  imbalances  in  human  and 
state  relations,  nor  disturbs  ecosystems. 

134.  Christians  have  a unique  calling  to  participate  in  God’s  ministry  of  reconciliation;  yet 
it  is  imperative  that  they  co-operate  with,  and  learn  from,  people  of  other  faiths,  beliefs  and 
convictions.  God  identifies  with  all  that  God  has  created.  Christ  died  for  the  whole  of  human- 
kind. His  salvific  mission,  as  carried  out  in  his  lifetime  and  especially  on  the  cross,  extends  to 
all  human  beings.  And  Christians  believe  that  each  human  being  has  something  to  contribute 
towards  God’s  mission  to  reconcile  the  world,  as  that  mission  was  realised  in  Christ  and  con- 
tinued through  the  Holy  Spirit. 


1 . The  Process  of  Reconciliation 

135.  Healing  and  transforming  situations  of  conflict  and  tension  requires  the  churches  to  be  clear 
about  the  process  of  reconciliation.  Faced  with  the  urgency  of  their  ministry  of  reconciliation,  the 
churches  risk  not  preparing  themselves  properly  to  initiate  it.  Where  there  is  mistrust  and  past 
j hurts,  healing  and  reconciliation  cannot  be  achieved  quickly. 

136.  Victims  and  victimisers  can  be  individuals  or  communities.  In  concrete  human  situ- 
ations, it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  who  is  the  victim  and  who  is  the  offender  (vic- 
timiser):  there  are  occasions  when  the  offenders  portray  themselves  as  victims;  and  there  are 
victims  who  suddenly  turn,  becoming  offenders  whilst  maintaining  the  role  of  a victim.  How- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  clarity,  we  will  presume  [situations  in  which]  there  is  a clear  distinction 
between  the  two. 

137.  The  constitutive  elements  in  the  process  of  reconciliation  should  be:  confession  and 
truth-  telling,  a request  for  forgiveness,  and  the  requirements  of  justice.  These  need  not  occur  in 
any  set  order;  in  some  cases,  for  example,  forgiveness  comes  before  confession. 
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a.  Truth-Telling,  Confession  and  Forgiveness 

138.  A process  of  reconciliation  will  normally  start  by  the  offender  taking  the  first  step  to  tell  the 
truth  about  what  happened,  hoping  that  the  victim  will  accept  this  gesture.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  what  happened;  confession  should  normally  be  accompanied  by  a request  for  pardon.  This  can 
take  different  forms,  including  public  confession  or  more  discreet  means.  What  is  important  is  to 
ensure  that  whatever  channels  are  used,  there  should  be  sincerity  and  openness. 

139.  In  some  cases  the  victim  refuses  to  participate  in  the  search  for  reconciliation  and  healing. 
Patience  is  required  in  order  to  find  a more  opportune  moment  to  re-launch  the  process.  Attempts 
should  be  made  to  discover  how  confession  and  truth  telling  is  undertaken  in  different  cultural 
settings.  In  some  cases,  it  may  involve  the  use  of  rituals  which  employ  symbols.  Sometimes  oppor- 
tunities to  effect  reconciliation  have  been  missed  because  the  wrong  means  have  been  employed 
or,  worse,  imposed. 

b.  The  Requirements  of  Justice 

140.  Forgiveness  is  not  given  automatically;  it  comes  when  the  victim  responds  to  the  request  for 
pardon.  Many  people  are  willing  to  forgive,  but  the  requirements  of  justice  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten - even  if  the  victim  does  not  ask  for  them.  In  South  Africa,  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Truth 
and  Reconciliation  Commission  (TRC)  for  the  work  it  did  in  reconciliation  and  in  healing  the 
wounds  caused  by  the  system  of  apartheid.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  TRC  has  been  criticised  for 
providing  neither  the  room  nor  the  conditions  in  which  justice  is  both  done,  and  seen  to  be  done. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  Commission  should  have  addressed  the  issues  of  compensation, 
restoration  and  restitution.  Some  public  and  political  apologies  (for  instance  that  of  Germany  for 
its  massacre  of  the  Herero  in  Namibia  between  1904  and  1907,  and  of  Belgium’s  complicity  in 
the  murder  of  Patrice  Lumumba)  have  been  weakened  by  the  demand  that  claims  for  reparations 
will  not  be  made.  Promises  by  these  countries  to  give  aid  to  their  former  colonies  underrate  the 
importance  of  justice  in  the  process  of  reconciliation. 

141.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  the  process  of  reconciliation  there  will  be  a healing 
of  past  hurts,  and  the  construction  of  a new  community.  This  will  depend  largely  on  how  the 
different  “stake  holders”  have  participated  in  the  whole  process.  The  government,  civil  society 
organizations,  Christians,  members  of  other  religions  and  even  international  organizations,  all 
have  a role  to  play,  because  reconstruction  and  reconciliation  often  require  putting  in  place 
services  and  infrastructures  which  call  for  the  participation  of  more  than  one  stake  holder.  The 
resettling  of  refugees,  for  example,  calls  not  only  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  infrastructure,  but 
also  the  involvement  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  to 
settle  disputes  resulting  from  illegal  occupation  of  land  belonging  to  those  forced  to  leave  their 
territory.  Reconstruction  of  a new  community  takes  a long  time,  because  healing  human  hurts 
requires  that  the  necessary  conditions  for  rebuilding  confidence  have  been  put  in  place. 

142.  Even  when  all  has  been  done  to  bring  the  process  successfully  to  this  point,  it  should 
never  be  imagined  that  reconciliation  and  healing  can  start  and  end  at  a given  moment  in  time. 
Psycho-  social  trauma  caused  by  acts  of  violence,  including  rape  or  the  mistreating  of  vulnerable 
groups  such  as  children  and  the  elderly,  require  time  to  heal  and  are  difficult  to  address  within 
a given  time  framework.  Christian  communities  have  a unique  role  to  play  in  addressing  such 
hurts,  which  require  a more  personal  and  discreet  approach. 

c.  Justice  and  Power 

143.  Political  power  derives  its  legitimacy  from  the  goal  of  just  relationships.  Justice  is  the  norm 
for  creative  living  in  society,  irrespective  of  the  particular  social  and  political  order.  The  tendency 
for  hierarchies  is  to  accumulate  and  concentrate  power  in  its  different  forms;  the  biblical  witness 
critically  reflects  the  concern  for  the  limitation  and  redistribution  of  power  - that  is,  a down- 
ward distribution  and  sharing  of  power.  The  relationship  between  justice  for,  and  love  of,  one’s 
neighbour  corrects  the  pattern  of  accumulation  and  unjust  distribution  of  power. 
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144.  The  theological  criteria  for  God’s  option  for  the  poor  hint  at  the  need  for  the  empower- 
ment of  the  powerless,  and  a preference  for  the  . victims  of  oppression  and  exclusion.  It  was  the 
task  of  Israel’s  king  to  sit  in  the  gate  of  the  city  hearing  the  orphan,  the  widow  and  the  stranger 
voice  their  needs,  and  to  act  on  their  behalf.18  Here  is  a model  for  the  church  in  its  prophetic  wit- 

|j  ness  against  the  unjust  use  of  power,  and  in  its  participation  in  God’s  life-giving  empowerment  of 
the  marginalised  and  redistribution  of  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

145.  The  churches  can  act  in  a credible  manner  only  if  they  have  addressed,  and  repented  of, 
their  own  historic  - and  contemporary  - support  for  and  use  of  national  and  imperial  power.  This 
applies  in  the  past  particularly  to  the  crusades  and  to  the  churches  participation  in  the  slave  trade 
and  colonial  conquest;  and,  in  the  present,  to  their  collusion  in  the  exercise  of  unjust  economic, 
political  and  military  power. 

146.  Power  and  leadership  are  intimately  related.  If  the  church  is  to  be  an  effective  sign,  then 
the  manner  in  which  leadership  is  exercised  is  itself  part  of  God’s  mission.  While  it  is  true  that 

| leadership  is  exercised  differentiy  in  different  contexts  and  situations  there  is,  nonetheless,  a par- 
ticular Christian  insight  in  this  area  (see  again  the  discussion  in  §110).  Jesus  did  not  use  the  lan- 

j guage  of  service  to  disempower  people.  Jesus  did  not  abdicate  his  role  as  leader  but  exercised  that 
leadership  in  such  a way  that  the  needs  of  others  were  met,  in  order  that  they  could  become  free, 
responsible  human  beings,  human  beings  enabled  to  take  responsibility  for  themselves  and  others 
in  the  community. 

j 2.  The  Reconciliation  of  Memories 

147.  Human  development,  and  all  acquired  knowledge,  are  to  a great  extent  based  on  the  ability  to 
organize  and  take  advantage  of  memory.  Without  memory  human  beings  cannot  take  advantage 

| of  what  they  have  learned  or  experienced.  Memory  enables  what  once  was  heard,  read,  observed  or 

1 experienced,  and  what  has  been  practised,  to  be  brought  into  the  present.  Memory  enables  every 
human  being  to  function  effectively. 

148.  In  a religious  context  Christians  are  accustomed,  both  as  individuals  and  as  congregations, 
to  employ  memory  in  the  eucharist  as  the  bread  is  broken  and  the  wine  outpoured  “in  remem- 
brance of”  Him.  Technically  this  is  referred  to  as  the  anamnesis.  Through  it,  the  celebrating  com- 
munity not  only  brings  the  past  into  the  present  - “remembers”  - but  appropriates  the  effects  of 
what  God  has  done  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  When  a congregation 
celebrates  the  eucharist,  through  the  recalling  of  what  Christ  has  done  the  church  is  both  chal- 

i lenged  and  empowered  to  be  an  effective  sign  of  God’s  mission. 

149.  Secular  communities  also  remember.  The  exercise  of  community  memory  - the  collec- 
tive memory  of  particular  communities  - brings  their  stories  of  past  events  into  the  present.  This 
memory  tends  to  preserve  their  story  of  the  past,  encouraging  continuity  rather  than  change.  It 
does  the  work  of  tradition.  Community  memory,  like  anamnesis , needs  places  and  events  where 

| commemorations  can  take  place. 

150.  Yet  community  memory,  even  if  it  exists  in  a written,  fixed  form,  is  not  necessarily  uniform 
and  dominant.  It  may  harbour  a subversive  potential.  The  past  — as  a source  of  self-  understanding 

! and  value  — is  not  a “neutral  zone”,  but  an  arena  in  which  the  status  and  identity  of  groups  are  con- 
tested. These  efforts  to  control  the  meaning  of  the  past  are  frequently  embodied  in  a struggle  for  the 
possession  and  “correct”  interpretation  of  the  community  memory.  (On  these  issues  see  also  §77). 

151.  The  process  of  reconciling  memories  within  communities  in  which  conflict  has  been  evi- 
dent can  be  undertaken  in  a number  of  different  ways.  There  follow  examples  of  this  process  from 
Ireland,  Switzerland  and  South  Africa,  each  with  its  own  particular  focus. 

152.  The  local  self-study  on  Ireland  showed  how  the  role  of  community  memory  has  a vital 
place  in  maintaining  and  continuing,  over  a period  of  three  hundred  years,  ethnic-religious  con- 
flict. The  past  is  brought  into  the  present  by  commemorations  of  past  events,  in  which  for  example 


18.  See  2 Samuel  15  - the  means  by  which  Absalom  usurps  the  throne. 
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marches  of  representative  groups  from  both  sides  of  the  conflict  witness  to,  and  commemorate, 
their  own  community  memories.  The  events  of  the  past  cannot  be  re-enacted;  but  historical  events 
persist  in  the  community  memory,  events  which  can  be  revisited  and  renegotiated.  As  noted,  in 
community  memory  history  can  be  conveniently  forgotten,  or  recovered  to  suit  the  community’s 
perceived  ideological  or  other  needs. 

153.  The  people  of  Ireland,  taken  as  a whole,  have  participated  in  shared  events;  but  the  divided 
communities  have  no  common  history  of  what  has  taken  place,  and  no  community  memory.  Their 
different  memories  of  the  past  hold  each  community  imprisoned,  so  that  peacemaking  and  rec- 
onciliation is  impeded.  The  Irish  School  of  Ecumenics  initiated  a process  entitled  the  “Reconcili- 
ation of  Memories”.19  In  small  communities  along  the  border  between  North  and  South,  people 
met  together  to  retell  their  stories  of  shared  events  and  to  negotiate  a common  history,  a common 
memory  as  a step  towards  reconciliation.  Memories  of  the  past  have  to  be  redeemed,  so  that  the 
pain  and  the  hurts  can  be  healed.  Only  then  can  peacemaking  be  fully  pursued. 

154.  In  Switzerland  theologians  from  different  denominations  have  undertaken  the  reappraisal 
of  church  history  by  writing  that  history  together,20  and  thereby  facing  and  renegotiating  even 
their  most  controversial  and  identity-shaping  events.  This  is  not  an  easy  therapy.  Such  a reconcilia- 
tion of  memories  involves  an  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the  hurt  in  the  memory  of  the  other. 
Then  the  potential  for  cleansing  memories  is  possible. 

155.  The  Truth  Commission  in  South  Africa  had,  as  its  rationale  and  working  principle,  the 
conviction  that  publicly  articulated  memory  may  provide  a discourse  of  justice  for  the  victims 
and  remorse  for  the  perpetrators,  enabling  them  to  move  forward  together  in  restoring  social  and 
political  order.  Through  a painful  appropriation  and  recognition  of  common  vulnerability,  each 
empowers  the  other  to  be  free.  Only  then  will  the  vicious  circle,  in  which  the  victim  so  easily 
becomes  perpetrator,  be  broken. 

C.  Christian  Unity  and  Inter-Confessional  Dialogue 

156.  The  Canberra  Unity  Statement  (1991)21  has  as  its  title,  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koino- 
nia:  Gift  and  Calling”.  The  Statement  has  many  declarations  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
study  document;  among  these  are: 

• The  purpose  of  the  church  is  to  unite  people  with  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  to  mani- 
fest communion  in  prayer  and  action  and  to  point  to  the  fullness  of  communion  with  God, 

humanity  and  the  whole  of  creation  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 

• The  calling  of  the  church  is  to  proclaim  reconciliation  and  provide  healing,  to  overcome  divi- 
sions based  on  race,  gender,  age,  culture,  and  to  bring  people  into  communion  with  God. 

157.  Further,  the  text  reflects  on  how  their  disunity  is  detrimental  to  the  churches’  ability  to 
participate  effectively  in  the  mission  of  God.  The  language  of  Christian  unity  has  been  developed 
by  the  Canberra  Statement,  in  that  unity  is  perceived  as  a gift  which  God  has  already  given,  whilst 
the  calling  of  the  churches  is  to  make  that  unity  visible. 

158.  Prior  to  the  Canberra  assembly,  Faith  and  Order  published  Church  & World.22  This  noted 
that  the  churches  have  tended  to  separate  their  common  concern  for,  and  service  of,  the  world 
from  their  efforts  to  make  visible  that  unity  of  the  church  which  is  its  common  gift  and  calling. 


19.  Reconciling  Memories,  ed.  Alan  D.  Falconer  and  Joseph  Liechty,  Dublin,  The  Columba  Press,  1998. 

20.  Okumenische  Kirchengeschichte  der  Schweiz,  hg.  v Lukas  Vischer  / Lukas  Schenker  / Rudolf  Dellsperger, 
Freiburg  Schweiz/Basel  1994, 2.  Aufl.  1998. 

21.  The  Ecumenical  Movement:  An  Anthology  of  Key  Texts  and  Voices , ed.  Michael  Kinnamon  and  Brian 
E.  Cope,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications  and  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co, 
1997,  pp.124-125. 

22.  Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community , Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  151, 2nd,  revised  printing,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1990. 
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The  challenge  to  the  churches  was  to  hold  these  two  aspects  together  - as  indicated  in  the  subtitle 
of  the  document,  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community”.23 

159.  It  is  understandable  that  when  churches  are  faced  with  ethnic  and  national  conflicts  and 
! the  resultant  human  suffering,  there  is  a desire  to  deal  with  the  situation  immediately.  The  often 
i slow  progress  of  inter-confessional  dialogue  is  gently  pushed  to  one  side  and  bypassed.  Yet  the 

effectiveness  of  the  churches’  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  undermined  when  the  cause  of  making 
God’s  gift  of  unity  visible  is  ignored. 

160.  Thus  inter-confessional  dialogue  is  an  essential  part  of  the  churches’  response  to  situ- 
ations in  which  there  is  ethnic  and  national  conflict.  In  many  places  this  dialogue  has  already 
commenced,  but  will  require  a fresh  impetus.  In  other  situations  there  will  have  been  significant 
agreements  which  need  to  be  harvested.  For  some  situations,  the  dialogue  will  need  to  begin.  Faith 

; & Order  has  produced  over  many  years  a series  of  instruments  which  have  been  designed  to  help 
churches  in  their  inter-confessional  dialogues  - Baptism,  Eucharist  & Ministry  and  The  Nature  and 
! Purpose  of  the  Church ,24  to  name  but  two.  Whatever  the  situation,  structures  to  enable  the  leader- 
ship of  the  churches  to  maintain  contact  will  be  an  urgent  priority,  both  at  local  and  national  levels. 

D.  Inter-Religious  Dialogue 

161.  The  local  self-studies  have  shown  that  religion  can  play  an  important  role  in  precipitating 
violence:  in  the  Sudan  it  is  Islam;  in  India,  Hinduism;  in  Sri  Lanka,  Buddhism;  and  in  Fiji,  Chris- 
I tianity.  What  initiatives  can  local  churches  take  in  such  situations? 

162.  Where  reconciliation  involving  religious  communities  is  sought,  mutual  understanding 
and  truth  telling  is  the  first  step  in  a process  of  peace-making  and  the  creation  of  a renewed  com- 
munity in  which  there  is  justice  and  mutual  care.  Such  a process  is  called  “inter-religious  dialogue”. 

| To  participate  in  this  involves  asking  the  question,  “Is  God’s  saving  presence  to  be  found  in  the 
religious  life  of  our  non-Christian  neighbours?25  The  World  Mission  Conference  in  San  Antonio 
(1989)  summed  up  the  position  with  the  following  affirmation:  We  cannot  point  to  any  other  way 
of  salvation  than  Jesus  Christ;  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  set  limits  to  the  saving  power  of  God.26 

163.  An  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  San  Antonio  affirmation  was  undertaken  by  the  WCC  at  a 
consultation  on  Theology  of  Religions  at  Baar,  Switzerland  (1990).  The  consultation  stated: 

This  conviction  that  God  as  creator  of  all  is  present  and  active  in  the  plurality  of  religions 
makes  it  inconceivable  to  us  that  God’s  saving  activity  could  be  confined  to  any  one  continent, 
cultural  type,  or  group  of  people.  A refusal  to  take  seriously  the  many  and  diverse  testimonies  to 
be  found  among  nations  and  peoples  of  the  whole  world  amounts  to  disowning  the  biblical  testi- 
mony to  God  as  creator  of  all  things  and  Father  of  humankind.27 


23.  On  this  see  most  recently  Melanie  A.  May,  “The  Unity  We  Share,  the  Unity  We  Seek”,  in  A History  of  the 
Ecumenical  Movement:  Volume  3,  1968-2000,  ed.  John  Briggs,  Mercy  Amba  Oduyoye  and  Georges  Tsetsis, 
Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  2004,  pp.  83-102,  esp.  p.  89,  97. 

24.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement , Faith  and  Order  Paper 
no.  181,  Geneva,  WCC/Faith  and  Order,  November,  1998.  As  of  2005  the  current  version  of  this  study 
document  is  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  - A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement , Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  198. 

25.  Many  Christians  still  feel  that  participating  in  inter-religious  dialogue  is  a betrayal  of  their  allegiance  to 
Christ.  The  biblical  witness  to  be  found  in  John  14:6  and  Acts  4:12  is,  for  many,  determinative  in  their  turn- 
ing aside  from  dialogue  with  their  non-Christian  neighbours. 

26.  The  San  Antonio  Report,  Your  Will  Be  Done:  Mission  in  Christ's  Way,  ed.  Frederick  R.  Wilson,  Geneva, 
WCC  Publications,  1990,  Report  of  Section  I,  §26,  p.  32.  This  is  cited  in  the  most  recent  text  addressing  these 
issues:  “Religious  Plurality  and  Christian  Self-Understanding”,  Geneva,  Inter-religious  Relations,  Mission 
and  Evangelism  and  Faith  and  Order,  §23. 

27.  “Religious  Plurality:  Theological  Perspectives  and  Affirmations”,  Geneva,  WCC  Sub-unit  on  Dialogue 
with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies,  1990,  p.  2.  This  too  is  cited  in  the  recent  text  “Religious  Plurality 
and  Christian  Self-  Understanding”,  §24. 
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164.  It  is  thus  possible,  in  good  conscience,  to  participate  in  inter-religious  dialogue  without 
betraying  ones  allegiance  to  Christ.  Rather,  in  seeking  reconciliation  in  situations  of  religious 
conflict  Christians  truly  participate  in  the  mission  of  God,  which  is  the  reconciliation  of  all  human 
beings  to  each  other  and  to  God. 

165.  In  many  situations  the  churches  may  pursue  their  ministry  of  reconciliation  through  ini- 
tiating or  supporting  inter-religious  dialogue.  As  noted  above,  there  is  a strong  tradition  of  ecu- 
menical reflection  on  inter-religious  dialogue  as  well  as  guidelines  for  its  conduct.  Some  principles 
on  which  such  guidelines  can  be  based  are  suggested  below. 

Guidelines  for  Inter-Religious  Dialogue:  Basic  Principles 

166.  The  basis  of  inter-religious  dialogue28  must  be  a process  of  mutual  empowerment,  rather  than 
a negotiation  between  parties  who  have  conflicting  interests  and  claims.  Such  dialogue: 

1.  Begins  when  people  meet  each  other ; Everyday  contact  with  neighbours  and  sharing  the  simi- 
larities and  differences  in  their  lifestyles  is  possible  because  people  share  a common  humanity, 
created  in  the  image  of  God. 

2.  Depends  upon  the  willingness  to  listen  to  one  another, ; Real  meetings  take  place  when  people 
listen  carefully  to  what  each  has  to  say  to  the  other  and  allowing  each  participant  to  describe  their 
religious  convictions  in  their  own  terms. 

3.  Makes  it  possible  to  share  in  service  to  the  community , Human  communities  depend  upon  the 
contribution  of  all  its  parts  if  they  are  to  be  effective.  Sharing  in  witness  against  all  that  diminishes 
human  dignity  and  human  community  builds  mutual  trust.  Such  sharing  is  further  enhanced  as 
each  part  brings  its  own  distinctive  insights  to  social  issues. 

4.  Becomes  the  medium  of  authentic  witness.  Where  all  participants  are  encouraged  to  share  their 
deepest  religious  convictions,  all  have  the  potential  to  discover  new  insights  into  the  truths  that 
are  shared  and  rediscover  truths  that  have  been  neglected. 

Such  a process  can  help  the  participants  to  recognize  the  image  of  God  in  the  other. 

167.  Whilst  inter-religious  dialogue  is  an  important  process  leading  to  mutual  understand- 
ing and  trust  and,  further,  to  common  activity  on  behalf  of  the  well  being  of  the  community,  it  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  If  the  process  of  reconciliation  is  to  go  on,  it  is  important  to  create  structures 
which  will  continue  to  build  and  maintain  bridges  between  religious  communities,  structures  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  possible  future  strife.  The  creation  of  inter-religious  councils29  in  which  com- 
munity leaders  participate  is,  in  most  cases,  an  appropriate  next  step  after  inter-religious  dialogue. 

168.  Inter-religious  dialogue  may  lead  the  churches  to  a new  awareness  of  difficulties  or 
injustices  suffered  by  their  dialogue  partner.  In  exercising  their  prophetic  witness,  the  churches 
may  need  to  request  that  nation  states  and  other  political  entities  protect  minority  religious 
communities.  At  the  same  time,  the  churches  may  need  to  encourage  self-restraint  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  religious  tradition.  In  every  political  structure  it  is  vital  that  space  is  made  for 
all  religious  traditions. 

VII.  Participating  in  God's  Mission 

169.  The  analysis  of  situations  of  conflict  in  this  study  document  has  been  based  upon  the  notion 
of  identity,  whether  marked  by  ethnicity  or  nation,  tribe  or  race.  Such  identity  markers  are  power- 
ful motivators  in  situations  in  which  groups  seek  for  power  and  resources  at  the  expense  of  others. 
In  baptism  Christians  are  incorporated  into  Christ,  and  this  identity  marker  takes  precedence  over 


28.  Cf.  the  1979  Guidelines  from  the  WCC:  “Guidelines  on  Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ide- 
ologies”, Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1979.  For  further  advice  on  how  to  undertake  inter-religious 
dialogue  see  Ecumenical  Considerations  for  Dialogue  and  Relations  with  People  of  Other  Religions:  Taking  Stock 
of 30  Years  of  Dialogue  and  Revisiting  the  1979  Guidelines,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  2003. 

29.  See  Ethnicity,  National  Identity  & Church  Unity:  A Study  on  Fiji  2001 , pp.  49-51. 
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all  others,  which  may  then  be  celebrated  in  their  turn  (see  §§1, 5, 40, 99,  111,  and  114-118  above). 
One  of  the  great  steps  forward  in  the  response  of  the  churches  to  Gods  gift  of  unity  has  been  a 
common  recognition  of  each  others  baptism.  Such  a sign  of  unity  needs  the  witness  of  the  local 
churches  as  a celebration  of  the  sign  of  the  unity  of  humankind. 

170.  The  gifts  which  God  gives  Christians  in  baptism,  are  renewed  and  re-empowered  every  time 
the  eucharist  is  celebrated  (see  §§115,  119-123,  and  149  above).  Whilst  there  is  still  much  to  be 
achieved,  where  eucharistic  hospitality  is  now  possible  this  sign  of  unity  needs  the  witness  of  the  local 
churches  as  a celebration  of  Gods  mission  to  reconcile  all  human  beings  to  God’s  self  The  eucharist 
is  both  a foretaste  of  what  is  to  come  and  a challenge  to  human  beings  to  welcome  each  other,  irre- 
spective of  ethnic,  national,  tribal  or  racial  identities.  The  challenge  in  the  light  of  God’s  forgiveness 
is  to  be  freed  from  the  past;  this  happens  through  acknowledging  the  errors  of  our  ways  and  through 
the  reconciliation  of  our  memories  and  common  history.  The  challenge  in  the  light  of  receiving  the 
consecrated  elements  of  bread  and  wine  is  to  share  our  finite  resources  equally  with  others. 

171.  The  church  is  an  effective  and  prophetic  sign,  a sign  of  God’s  basileia .30  There  is  then  a 
relationship  between  what  the  churches  are,  and  their  compelling  involvement  in  the  mission  of 
God.  As  such  the  unity  of  the  churches  matters,  for  it  has  a direct  relationship  to  their  effective 
involvement  in  the  mission  of  God.  The  local  churches,  in  making  visible  the  unity  which  God 
has  given,  are  a sign  of  God’s  mission  to  create  for  God’s  self  one  new  humanity,  a sign  to  those 
entangled  in  ethnic  and  national  conflicts.  The  local  churches,  in  making  their  unity  visible,  are  a 
prophetic  sign  that  challenges  and  judges  the  manner  in  which  conflicts  have  been  created  and 
continue.  The  local  churches  are  an  effective  prophetic  sign  in  order  that  situations  of  conflict  may 
be  ameliorated,  healed  and  reconciled. 

172.  The  nature  of  the  sign  looks  back  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  which  the  basileia 
of  God  drew  near.  In  the  actions  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  boundaries  are  crossed  and  people  are 
counted  in,  rather  than  excluded;  the  voice  of  forgiveness  beyond  what  appears  to  be  reasonable  is 
heard;  and  justice  is  balanced  in  God’s  scales  with  equity.  But  above  all,  these  words  and  actions  are 
seen  in  terms  of  compassionate  self-giving  love.  The  body  of  Christ  is  summoned  to  replicate  what 
Jesus  said  and  did,  and  in  that  way  to  be  an  effective  prophetic  sign  for  the  healing  of  conflicts 
within  human  communities. 

173.  Christians  pray  impatiendy,  every  time  the  Lord’s  prayer  is  said,  for  the  reign  of  God 
(basileia)  to  come.  The  nature  of  that  basileia  has  been  seen  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Word,  and 
it  looks  forward  to  its  completion  in  the  future  - for  the  church,  whilst  being  a sign,  is  not  that 
basileia  but  contains  within  itself  hints,  glimpses  and  imperfect  representations  of  what  will  be. 
The  images  and  visions  of  God’s  future  are  important  to  the  churches,  so  that  their  involvement  in 
the  mission  of  God  points  in  the  right  direction  and  travels  on  the  right  trajectories.  These  images 
and  visions  are  conveyed  by  the  scriptures,  from  which  come  also  poetic,  artistic  and  musical  ver- 
sions of  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  mission  and  the  realisation  of  God’s  basileia. 

174.  The  following  lines  of  a hymn  evoke  such  an  image,  one  by  which  churches  and  Christians 
are  challenged:31 

Already  in  the  mind  of  God  that  city  riseth  fair: 

lo,  how  its  splendour  challenges  the  souls  that  greatly  dare: 

yea,  bids  us  seize  the  whole  of  life  and  build  its  glory  there. 

175.  The  “Invitation  to  the  Churches” which  follows  summons  them  to  act  together  as  an  effec- 
tive prophetic  sign  in  the  context  of  ethnic  and  national  conflicts.  The  invitation  assumes  that  as 
they  analyse  the  local  situation  carefully,  and  draw  up  an  effective  programme  to  be  followed,  the 
churches  will  be  acting  ecumenically. 


30.  See  “Kingdom  - Church  - Humanity”,  chapter  III  in  Church  and  World,  pp  22-37. 

31.  From  the  hymn  “O  Holy  City,  seen  by  John”  by  W.  Russell  Bowie  (1882-1969),  once  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York.  The  words  of  the  hymn  are  based  on  Revelation  21. 
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May  the  God  who  raised  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead  strengthen  you  to  walk  with  him  in  his 
risen  life,  so  that  all,  for  whom  Christ  died  may  know  God’s  peace  with  justice. 

VIII.  An  Invitation  to  the  Churches 

176.  This  study  has  sought  to  describe  how  the  churches,  as  an  effective  sign  of  the  basileia  of  God, 
may  participate  in  the  mission  of  God  and  in  particular  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Material 
from  the  study  has  been  gathered  together  in  this  section  in  order  to  give  local  churches  a frame- 
work within  which  to  analyse  their  situation  and  plan  a process  of  common  reflection  and  action. 
As  noted  in  §7  three  stages  are  suggested:  analysis  of  the  local  situation,  identifying  sources  of 
conflict,  and  a process  of  common  reflection  and  action. 

177.  As  noted  in  §8,  local  congregations  may  want  to  begin  their  analysis  on  their  own  but  they 
should  not  proceed  too  far  before  joining  with  congregations  from  other  confessions,  wherever 
that  is  possible. 

A.  Stage  1 : Analysis  of  the  Local  Situation 

178.  Discuss  the  following  questions,  which  (as  noted  in  §§10  and  17)  have  been  considered  by 
the  local  self-studies  already  conducted  or  under  way.  You  may  find  that  not  all  of  them  apply  to 
your  own  circumstances,  or  that  some  need  to  be  adapted  in  order  to  be  relevant. 

1.  What  churches  are  present  in  your  situation?  What  is  their  relationship  to  the  various  parties 
in  tension  or  conflict?  What  is  their  relationship  to  each  other,  and  to  church  or  other  bodies 
overseas? 

2.  How  far  do  the  divisions  within  - and  among  - the  churches  reflect  divisions  within  society 
as  a whole? 

3.  How  do  the  churches  understand,  and  address,  issues  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  your 
situation? 

4.  What  do  the  churches  understand  to  be  their  mission  in  your  situation? 

5.  Upon  what  resources  in  Christian  tradition  do  the  churches  draw  in  order  to  interpret  - and 
offer  hope  within  - your  situation? 

6.  What  external  resources  have  the  churches  brought  to  bear  on  the  situation? 

7.  How  has  the  churches’  engagement  helped  to  effect  change  in  your  local  situation? 

8.  What  specific  lessons  have  been  learned  about  how  the  churches  can  help  reduce  tension 
and  conflict,  and  promote  a just  peace,  in  your  own  context? 

9.  What  have  the  churches  learned  from  their  engagement  in  this  process  about  the  unity  of 
the  church? 

179.  In  responding  to  Question  3 (“How  do  the  churches  understand,  and  address,  issues  of 
ethnic  and  national  identity  in  your  situation?”)  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing questions,  which  have  been  gathered  from  section  IV,  “Perceptions  from  the  Social  Sciences” 
(§§40-87).  Please  remember  that  when  using  this  material  also  you  will  need  to  contextualise  it 
carefully;  some  aspects  may  not  apply  to  your  situation,  or  may  need  to  be  adapted. 

Ethnicity 

- Can  you  distinguish  various  ethnic  groups  in  your  context? 

- What  characteristics  define  each  as  an  ethnic  group?  (Physical  characteristics,  shared  lan- 
guage, religion,  etc.  See  §44) 

Nationalism 

- Can  you  distinguish  national  groups,  as  opposed  to  ethnic  groups,  in  your  context? 

- What  characteristics  define  each  as  a national  group?  (See  §44) 

- What  political  aspirations  does  each  national  group  have?  Tribalism 

- Can  you  distinguish  various  tribes  in  your  context? 

- What  characteristics  define  the  membership  of  these  tribes? 
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- Does  one  tribe  control  the  levers  of  power  in  this  situation?  Racism 

- Can  you  perceive  racist  attitudes  within  your  context? 

- Does  one  ethnic  or  national  group  perceive  itself  as  superior  to  others? 

- Is  race  a primary  identity,  embodying  within  itself  ethnic  and  national  identities? 

Nation-state 

- How  did  your  nation-state  come  into  being? 

- In  its  foundation,  did  it  inherit  any  factors  which  have  lead  to  community  conflict? 

- Does  your  nation-state  act  in  an  equitable  manner  to  all  its  peoples,  or  does  it  give  certain 
groups  preferential  treatment? 

Faith  and  State 

- Has  any  faith  tradition  a close  or  exclusive  association  with  the  state? 

- Has  any  Christian  tradition  an  exclusive  association  with  the  state? 

- Does  this  association  serve  to  legitimise  the  policies  and  actions  of  the  state? 

- Does  this  association  both  challenge  and  support  the  state  in  making  equitable  arrangements 
for  all  its  citizens? 

B.  Stage  2:  Identifying  Sources  of  Conflict 

180.  Having  analysed  the  situation  in  which  your  church  finds  itself,  the  next  step  is  to  understand 
why  conflicts  have  arisen  there.  For  this,  the  material  under  the  following  headings  may  be  helpful. 
Again,  each  topic  must  be  considered  in  light  of  your  specific  context;  some  topics  may  not  apply, 
and  others  may  need  to  be  adapted.  To  help  focus  your  discussion,  you  may  wish  for  each  topic  to 
suggest  questions  analogous  to  those  given  in  §181. 

- Colonisation  (§§68-69) 

- Globalisation  (§§70-71) 

- Development  (§§72-73) 

- Power  (§§74-78) 

C.  Stage  3:  A Programme  of  Common  Reflection  and  Action 

181.  Now  is  the  time  to  draw  up  a positive  programme  by  which  you  and  your  ecumenical  part- 
ners can  participate  in  God’s  mission,  and  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  in  particular.  Here  you 
may  find  the  material  in  sections  V on  “Biblical  Perspectives”  (§§88-110)  and  VI  on  “Theological 
Perceptions”  (§§111-166)  helpful. 

182.  The  following  steps  may  offer  the  your  churches  a starting  point  for  their  common  jour- 
ney; you  may  need  to  adapt  them,  or  adopt  other  projects,  as  appropriate  for  your  own  local  situ- 
ation. You  are  invited  to: 

- Renew  your  efforts  to  manifest  the  visible  unity  of  the  churches  (cf.  especially  §§156-160) 

- Ensure  that  your  congregation(s)  are  aware  of  the  priority  of  their  baptismal  identity  (§§114- 
118),  and  its  implications  for  the  common  fife  and  witness  of  the  churches 

- Consider  using  the  process  of  reconciliation  discussed  in  §§135-142,  bearing  in  mind  also 
§§143-146 

- Ask  yourselves:  Would  the  specific  approach  of  the  “Reconciliation  of  Memories”  (§§147- 
155)  be  helpful  in  your  own  situation? 

- Ask  yourselves:  Would  it  help  in  your  own  situation  to  initiate  inter- religious  dialogue 
(161-168),  and  subsequently  to  create  inter-religious  councils? 

183.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  would  welcome  news  of  any  study  and  action  which  you 
undertake  locally,  and  would  be  grateful  to  receive  any  reports  which  result  from  your  engagement 
with  the  issues  of  ethnic  identity,  national  identity,  and  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church. 
Material  should  be  sent  to:  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches,  150,  route  de  Ferney, 
1211  Geneva  2,  Switzerland. 
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One  Baptism: Towards  Mutual  Recognition 
A Study  Text,  Faith  and  Order  Paper,  No.  210 

Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  201 1 


PREFACE 

The  study  text  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  belongs  to  the  biblical  vision  of  Christian 
unity,  “making  every  effort  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  one  bond  of  peace.  There  is 
one  body  and  one  Spirit,  just  as  you  were  called  to  the  one  hope  of  your  calling,  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism”  (Eph.  4:3-5).  The  study  text  finds  its  place  within  the  long  lineage  of  Faith  and 
Order  Papers;  more  specifically,  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  continues  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  1982  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry.  BEM  affirms:  “Through  baptism,  Christians  are 
brought  into  union  with  Christ,  with  each  other  and  with  the  Church  of  every  time  and  space.”1 
The  commentary  reflects  more  cautiously: 

The  inability  of  the  churches  mutually  to  recognize  their  various  practices  of  baptism  as  sha- 
ring in  the  one  baptism  and  their  actual  dividedness  in  spite  of  mutual  baptismal  recognition,  have 
given  dramatic  visibility  to  the  broken  witness  of  the  Church....  The  need  to  recover  baptismal 
unity  is  at  the  heart  of  the  ecumenical  task  as  it  is  central  for  the  realization  of  genuine  partnership 
within  Christian  communities.2 

The  need  for  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  arises  from  three  different  but  inter- 
related contexts.  The  first  is  the  responses  to  BEM  from  the  churches.  Most  churches  agree  with 
BEM  that  baptism  is  the  primary  and  fundamental  sacrament  of  unity.3  From  this  widespread 
response  other  questions  arise.  To  what  extent,  for  instance,  does  an  emerging  consensus  within 
the  churches  on  BEM’s  teaching  on  baptism  imply  a degree  of  mutual  baptismal  and  ecclesial 
recognition?  The  responses  on  this  question  reflect  a diversity  of  attitudes  towards  the  recognition 
of  baptism.  For  some  churches,  such  recognition  is  relatively  straightforward;  for  others,  it  is  more 
difficult.  What  are  the  implications  when  Christians  can,  or  cannot,  recognise  as  authentic  bap- 
tisms celebrated  in  divided  churches?  “For  indeed,  the  ‘implications’  of  this  recognition  are  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  churches’  self-understanding  in  their  search  for  visible  unity.”4 

The  second  context  is  the  ecumenical  baptismal  praxis  that  has  emerged  since  1982.  In  differ- 
ent regions  and  countries  around  the  world  today,  there  are  many  examples  of  churches  agreeing 
to  recognise  one  another’s  baptisms,  including  the  use  of  a common  baptismal  certificate.  This 
development  may  rightly  be  identified  as  an  instance  of  the  practical  or  lived  reception  of  BEM. 

The  third  context  is  the  ongoing  challenges  to  mutual  recognition  as  well  as  new  issues 
that  equally  impede  recognition  which  can,  in  fact,  reverse  previous  agreements  on  the  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism.  Faith  and  Order’s  2005  text  on  ecclesiology,  The  Nature  and  Mission  of 
the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement , carefully  notes  such  historic  and  more 


1.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM),  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  Ill,  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Geneva,  1982,  “Baptism”,  §6. 

2.  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §6,  Commentary. 

3.  See  Baptism,  Eucharist  & Ministry  1982-1990:  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses,  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  149,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1990,  p.  51. 

4.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990,  p.  52. 
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recent  areas  of  disagreement  on  baptismal  practice  and  theology,  including  the  question  of 
baptismal  formulae.5 

As  the  text  itself  makes  clear,  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  is  a study  document 
rather  than  a common  statement  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  It  explores  the  close 
relation  between  baptism  and  the  believers  life-long  growth  into  Christ  as  a basis  for  greater 
mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  It  also  addresses  issues  in  baptismal  understanding  and  liturgical 
practice  which  cause  difficulty  within  churches,  and  hinder  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism 
between  them  today.  The  study  text  is  offered  to  the  churches  in  the  hope  that  fresh  perspectives 
will  help  the  churches  to  clarify  the  interrelated  challenges  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism 
and  ecclesial  recognition;  to  put  the  consequences  of  mutual  recognition  fully  into  practice;  and 
to  identify  issues  which  still  prevent  such  recognition.  As  such,  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual 
Recognition  belongs  to  Faith  and  Order’s  ongoing  work  to  call  the  churches  to  visible  unity  in 
one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship. 

As  this  text  was  a decade  in  the  making,  we  express  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  previous 
Moderators  and  Directors  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  with  particular  appreciation 
for  work  of  commission  members  and  consultants  who  worked  so  hard  on  this  text. 

I.  Introduction 

A.  The  Goal  and  Perspective  of  This  Text 

l.This  is  a study  document  rather  than  a convergence  text.  It  explores  the  close  relation  between 
baptism  and  the  believer’s  life-long  growth  into  Christ,  as  a basis  for  a greater  mutual  recognition 
of  baptism.  It  also  addresses  issues  in  baptismal  understanding  and  practice  which  cause  difficulty 
within  churches  and  hinder  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  among  churches  today.  It  is  offered 
in  the  hope  that  fresh  perspectives  will  help  the  churches  (a)  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism,  (b)  to  put  the  consequences  of  mutual  recognition  fully  into  practice,  and 

(c)  to  clarify  issues  which  still  prevent  such  recognition.6 

2.  The  text  is  organized  in  the  following  way: 

(a)  Section  I (Introduction)  begins  by  discussing  the  notion  of  recognition,  principally  but  not 
only  with  respect  to  baptism. 

(b)  Section  II  (Baptism:  symbol  and  pattern  of  the  new  life  in  Christ)  explores  the  biblical 
language  and  the  liturgical  history  of  baptism,  stressing  the  common  dimensions  of  most  churches’ 
baptismal  liturgies,  including  a discussion  of  the  terminology  of  “sacrament”  and  “ordinance”,  and 
the  relation  of  the  event  of  baptism  itself  to  the  continuing,  life-long  process  of  growth  into  Christ. 

(c)  Section  III  (Baptism  and  the  church)  notes  the  function  of  baptism  as  entry  into  the 
church,  explores  the  relation  between  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  and  raises  issues  about  the  rela- 
tion of  baptism  to  church  membership. 

(d)  Section  IV  (Baptism  and  faith)  addresses  the  relationship  between  God’s  initiative  and 
the  faith  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community.  This  section  also  addresses  the  context  and 
content  of  Christian  formation. 

(e)  Section  V (Further  steps  for  the  journey  towards  mutual  recognition:  questions  for  the 
churches)  focuses  these  themes  and  suggests  steps  which  may  be  necessary  on  the  way  to  a fuller 
mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  Questions  in  each  area  invite  the  churches  to  reflect  on  the  develop- 
ments in  their  own  traditions,  and  in  their  relation  with  other  churches,  since  the  publication  of  BEM. 


5.  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No. 
198,  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva,  2005,  grey  box  on  Baptism  following  §77. 

6.  The  present  document  stands  within  Faith  and  Order  s recent  process  of  reflection  on  the  role  of  worship 
generally,  and  now  baptism  in  particular,  in  the  search  for  Christian  unity.  This  text  was  endorsed  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches’  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  at  its  meeting  at  the  Mother  See  of 
Holy  Etchmiadzin,  Republic  of  Armenia,  21-25  June  2010. 
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(f)  Section  VI  (Conclusion)  reminds  readers  and  the  churches  of  the  wider  goal  of  the  ecume- 
nical quest:  full  visible  unity  as  realised  in  eucharistic  fellowship. 

3.  The  churches  use  terms  related  to  baptism  in  a variety  of  ways.  In  this  study  document: 

(a)  Christian  initiation  refers  to  a process  that  begins  with  hearing  the  Gospel  and  confessing 
the  faith,  continues  with  formation  in  faith  (catechesis),  leads  to  baptism,  resulting  in  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  baptized  into  the  Christian  community,  marked  by  the  sharing  of  the  eucharistic  meal. 

(b)  Baptism  is  the  central  event  of  this  process,  in  which  a believer  is  incorporated  into  the  body 
of  Christ.  This  act  includes  profession  of  faith  and  is  “administered  with  water  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit”.7 

It  is  acknowledged  that  some  churches  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  broader  term  “Chris- 
tian initiation”  and  that  for  others,  “baptism”  includes  the  liturgical  acts  of  anointing  and/or  the 
laying  on  of  hands  (cf.  hereunder  §§32-33).  Despite  this  diversity  in  understanding  and  practice, 
churches  are  increasingly  able  to  recognize,  in  the  baptism  of  other  churches,  the  action  of  the 
triune  God.  At  the  same  time,  those  reading  the  present  text  will  naturally  do  so  through  the  lens 
of  their  own  tradition  and  experience. 

B.The  Mutual  Recognition  of  Baptism:  A Gift  and  Challenge  to  the  Churches 

There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  just  as  you  were  called  to  the  one  hope  of  your  calling,  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through  all  and  in  all  (Eph.  4:4-6).8 

4.  According  to  this  biblical  witness,  in  baptism  we  are  called  into  communion  with  the  triune 
God.  In  baptism,  Christ,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  calls  his  followers  and  makes  them  his 
own,  members  of  the  one  body  and  participants  in  the  communion  of  his  disciples.  Echoing  this, 
BEM  says:  “Therefore,  our  one  baptism  into  Christ  constitutes  a call  to  the  churches  to  overcome 
their  divisions  and  visibly  manifest  their  fellowship.”9 

5.  BEM  revealed  considerable  convergence  on  the  understanding  of  baptism  among  churches, 
and  identified  areas  where  differences  remain.  The  process  of  responding  to  BEAT10  spurred 
many  churches  to  reflect  on  their  own  baptismal  understanding  and  practice,  and  helped  them 
to  understand  better  the  views  and  practices  of  others.  On  this  basis  significant  steps  have  been 
taken  towards  a greater  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  - towards,  as  BEM  put  it,  “churches... 
recognizing  one  another’s  baptism  as  the  one  baptism  into  Christ”.* 11 

6.  Formal  agreements  in  local  and  national  contexts12  have  established  mutual  recognition  on 
an  official  basis,  enabling  and  encouraging  practical  expressions  of  mutual  recognition  at  the  level 

7.  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §17. 

8.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  scripture  quotations  contained  herein  are  from  the  New  Revised  Standard 
Version  of  the  Bible,  1989, 1995  by  the  Division  of  Christian  Education  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  are  used  by  permission.  All  rights  reserved. 

9.  BEM , “Baptism”,  §6,  p.  3.  Also:  “Mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  acknowledged  as  an  important  sign  of 
expressing  the  baptismal  unity  given  in  Christ.  Wherever  possible,  mutual  recognition  should  be  expressed 
explicitly  by  the  churches”,  “Baptism”,  §15;  and  “Baptism,  therefore,  constitutes  a sacramental  bond  of  unity 
linking  all  who  have  been  reborn  by  means  of  it”:  Unitatis  Redintegration  §22,  in  Walter  M.  Abbott,  S.J.,  ed., 
The  Documents  of  Vatican  II,  Guild  Press,  America  Press,  Association  Press,  New  York,  1966,  p.  364. 

10.  See  Max  Thurian,  ed.,  Churches  Respond  to  BEM:  Official  Responses  to  the  “ Baptism, , Eucharist  and  Ministry” 
Text , Vols.  I-VI,  Faith  and  Order  Papers  Nos.  129,  132,  135,  137,  143,  144  respectively,  World  Council  of 
Churches,  Geneva,  1986-1988. 

11.  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §15. 

12.  For  example  at  the  state  level  the  text  “Baptism:  Baptismal  Practice  in  an  Ecumenical  Context”  issued  by 
the  Massachusetts  [U.S.A.]  Commission  on  Christian  Unity,  revised  edition,  2000;  and  at  the  national  level 
the  documents  “The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  as  a Sign  of  Unity”  approved  by  the  Theological  Commission 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Polish  Episcopate  Churches  and  the  Polish  Ecumenical  Council  in  2000;  and  the 
Mutual  Recognition  Agreement  on  Baptism  signed  by  1 1 churches  (Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican 
and  Protestant)  in  Germany  on  29  April  2007. 
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of  the  local  congregation.  Bilateral  discussions  among  Christian  confessions  at  world  level  have 
reflected  the  fact  that  “the  continued  existence  of  common  baptism  is  a decisive  factor  of  unity 
beyond  the  divisions”  of  the  churches.13  Significant  multilateral,  ecumenical  texts  at  world  level 
have  confirmed  and  extended  these  results,  urging  the  churches  to  put  mutual  recognition  into 
practice  wherever  possible.14 

7.  Another  sign  of  progress  has  been  a growing  consensus  concerning  the  fundamental  unity 
in  what  some  Christian  traditions  have  called  the  “sacraments  of  Christian  initiation”  (baptism, 
chrismation/confirmation,  eucharist).  These  have,  in  some  traditions,  been  separated  and  perfor- 
med at  different  points  in  the  life  of  the  believer,  with  each  action  acquiring  a distinct  and  self- 
contained  meaning.  When  the  unity  of  these  actions  is  acknowledged,  differences  in  understan- 
ding and  practice  may  no  longer  appear  divisive  (for  example,  the  moment  at  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  invoked). 

8.  Another  sign  of  progress  is  that  churches  have  begun  to  take  positive,  practical  steps  to  nur- 
ture and  express  mutual  recognition.  Examples  are  the  common  recovery  of  the  catechumenate 
(instruction  in  the  faith  prior  to  baptism),  including  an  ecumenical  dimension  in  the  preparation 
of  catechists;  the  widespread  generous  use  of  water  in  baptism,  including  a more  frequent  use  of 
immersion  fonts;  and  the  use  of  a common  baptismal  certificate  recognized  by  different  churches; 
and  adult  education  done  together  by  several  churches. 

9.  Despite  the  signs  of  progress,  the  call  to  the  churches  “to  overcome  their  divisions  and 
visibly  manifest  their  fellowship”  has  become  even  more  insistent  since  BEM  was  published  in 
1982.  This  question  needs  to  be  put  sharply  today:  what  does  the  “mutual  recognition  of  baptism” 
actually  mean,  theologically,  ecclesiologically  and  pastorally?  What  are  the  full  implications  of  that 
recognition,  and  how  can  each  church  live  out  those  implications,  both  in  its  own  life  and  together 
with  other  churches? 

C.  Mutual  Recognition  and  Discernment 

10.  This  study  text  places  the  event  of  baptism  within  the  broader  context  of  Christian  initiation, 
and  places  both  within  the  context  of  the  believer’s  life-long  growth  into  Christ.  This  life-long 
process  is  marked  by  ongoing  nurture  within  the  Christian  community,  and  comes  to  fulfillment 
only  with  the  end  of  the  believer’s  earthly  life.  It  is  hoped  that  consideration  of  baptism  within  this 
broader  context  will  help  the  churches  to  discern  common  understandings  and  intentions  within 
diverse  practices,  thus  fostering  mutual  recognition. 

11.  In  many  cases  churches  do  mutually  recognize  (as  put  by  the  fifth  world  conference  on 
Faith  and  Order)  “one  another’s  baptism  as  the  one  baptism  into  Christ”,15  and  this  has  important 
consequences  for  the  self-understanding  and  practice  of  all  the  churches.  But  it  is  also  true  that 


13.  See  the  surveys  of  the  treatment  of  baptism  in  the  bilateral  dialogues  by  Andre  Birmele,  “Baptism  in 
Ecumenical  Dialogues,”  in  Wilhelm  Hiiffmeier  and  Tony  Peck,  eds.,  Dialogue  between  the  Community  of 
Protestant  Churches  in  Europe  (CPCE)  and  the  European  Baptist  Federation  (EBF)  on  the  Doctrine  and  Practice 
of  Baptism,  Leuenberg  Documents  9,  Verlag  Otto  Lembeck,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  2005,  pp.  79-103,  citation, 
p.  79;  and  the  previous  version,  “Baptism  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church  in  Ecumenical  Dialogues”,  in  Michael 
Root  and  Risto  Saarinen,  eds.,  Baptism  & the  Unity  of  the  Church , William  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  and  WCC  Publications,  Geneva,  1998,  pp.  104-129. 

14.  See  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement , Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  198,  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva,  2005,  §§74-77;  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”,  the 
Porto  Alegre  [WCC  Assembly]  ecclesiology  text,  World  Council  of  Churches,  2006,  §§8-9  and  §14(c);  and 
“Ecclesiological  and  Ecumenical  Implications  of  a Common  Baptism:  A JWG  Study”,  in  Eighth  Report:  Joint 
Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva-Rome,  2005 , 
WCC  Publications,  Geneva,  2005,  pp.  45-72. 

15.  See  the  Worship  Book,  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de  Compostela,  1993 , Commis- 
sion on  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva,  1993;  English,  p.  12;  Spanish,  p.  32;  German, 
p.  53;  French,  p.  74. 
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“not  all  churches  are  able  to  recognize  other  churches’  baptisms,  and  not  all  agree  entirely  on  the 
insights  of  BEM  concerning  baptism”.16  The  situation  is  indeed  complex,  as  the  following  ins- 
tances make  clear: 

• mutual  recognition  of  baptism  may  reflect  a condition  of  full  sharing  in  faith  and  life  among 
the  churches,  marked  by  eucharistic  communion,  and  including  common  discernment  and 
decision-making,  service  and  mission;  or 

• mutual  recognition  may  exist  together  with  significant  limitations  in  sharing,  particularly  at 
the  eucharistic  table  - raising  questions  for  some  about  the  meaning  of  recognition,  if  not  of 
baptism  itself,  or 

• mutual  recognition  may  exist,  but  without  further  shared  life  and  mission;  or 

• mutual  recognition  may  be  lacking,  so  that  some  churches  (or  congregations  within  them) 
require  the  baptism  of  all  persons  seeking  membership,  even  if  they  have  already  been  baptized 
in  another  church. 

In  any  case  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  varies  from  place  to  place  depending  on  local  circum- 
stances, including  the  degree  of  local  awareness,  and  acceptance,  of  the  ecumenical  dimension  of 
the  church’s  life. 

12.  Mutual  recognition  is  one  of  the  central  aims  of  the  ecumenical  endeavour.  There  are  at 
least  three  dimensions  to  mutual  recognition.  It  may  involve: 

• churches  recognizing  one  another  as  churches,  that  is,  as  authentic  expressions  of  the  One 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ;  or 

• churches  recognizing  the  baptism  of  a person  from  one  church  who  seeks  entrance  into 
another  church;  or 

• persons  recognizing  one  another  individually  as  Christians. 

13.  In  all  these  contexts,  recognition  indicates  that  one  party  acknowledges  an  already-existing 
quality,  identity  or  status  which  it  has  discerned  in  another.  Recognition  in  this  sense  of  “acknowl- 
edging” corresponds  to  the  churches’  realization  that  they  already  share  an  existing  degree  of 
koinonia.  This  grows  with  their  experience  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  as  they  are  challenged 
to  receive  God’s  gift  together  more  intensely  and  to  make  their  communion  ever  more  visible.17 
Recognition  as  acknowledgement  intensifies  the  commitment  of  the  churches  to  one  another, 
on  the  basis  of  their  shared  convictions  and  values,  as  equal  partners  within  the  search  for  visible 
unity.  This  by  no  means  excludes  their  calling  one  another  to  a fuller  expression  of  “the  faith  of 
the  Church  through  the  ages”,  as  the  preface  to  BEM  puts  it.18  Such  respectful  mutual  encour- 
agement and  correction  is  natural,  as  each  church  seeks  to  discern  in  the  other  - as  in  itself  - an 
authentic  expression  of  the  One  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

14.  Mutual  recognition  of  baptism  arises  from  an  acknowledgement  of  apostolicity  in  the 
other.  Apostolicity  indicates  coherence  and  continuity  with  the  faith,  life,  witness  and  ministry 
of  the  apostolic  community,  chosen  and  sent  by  Christ.19  This  acknowledgement  may  occur  in 
different  contexts:  with  regard  to  the  rite,  with  regard  to  the  larger  pattern  of  initiation,  and  with 
regard  to  the  ongoing  life  and  witness  of  the  church.  Thus  recognition  of  baptism  involves: 

(a)  discerning  the  apostolicity  of  the  rite  itself.  The  elements  of  the  rite  - proclamation,  pro- 
fession of  faith,  thanksgiving,  the  use  of  water,  the  triune  name  — function  as  signs  of  the  common 
faith  which  Christians  through  the  ages  share.  In  particular,  the  use  of  water  and  the  triune  name 

16.  “Faith  and  Order  Work  on  Worship  (with  special  reference  to  Baptism)  in  Relation  to  the  Unity  of  the 
Church,  Planning  Meeting,  Communaute  de  Grandchamp,  July,  1998”,  Appendix  III,  in  Minutes  of  the  Meet- 
ing  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  15-24  June  1999,  Toronto,  Canada , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  185,  World 
Council  of  Churches,  Geneva,  1999,  p.  101  (Report,  pp.  100-110). 

17.  Cf.  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church , §§57-59. 

18.  BEM , “Preface”,  p.  x. 

19.  See  Confessing  the  One  Faith:  An  Ecumenical  Explication  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  as  it  is  confessed  in  the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381),  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  153,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva,  1991, 
§241,  pp.  89-90. 
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of  God  as  “Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit”  is  regarded  by  many  if  not  most  communions  as  the 
heart  of  the  baptismal  rite.  The  water  rite  initiates  the  believer  into  the  wealth  of  meanings  of  the 
biblical  teaching  on  baptism  (cf.  hereunder  §§17-25,  49)  and  the  trinitarian  formula  affirms  the 
classic  faith  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit; 

(b)  discerning  apostolicity  in  the  larger  pattern  of  Christian  initiation.  In  many  Christian 
churches  there  is  a rich  pattern  of  initiation  which  includes  formation  in  faith,  baptism  in  water 
(and  in  some  cases  chrismation  and/or  the  laying  on  of  hands),  leading  to  eucharistic  communion. 

(c)  discerning  apostolicity  in  the  ongoing  life  and  witness  of  the  church  which  baptizes  and 
forms  the  new  Christian. 

15.  This  text  reflects  the  conviction  that  convergence  in  the  understanding  and  practice  of  bap- 
tism “makes  more  urgent  the  achievement,  by  separated  Christians,  of  a common  understanding 
of  the  apostolic  faith  which  the  church  proclaims  and  in  light  of  which  a person  is  baptized”.  As 
significant  as  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is,  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  not  the  only 
condition  for  full  communion  among  the  churches:  churches  need  to  discern  apostolicity  also  in 
other  dimensions  of  the  life  of  other  churches,  for  example  in  their  faith,  life,  and  witness.20 

II.  Baptism:  Symbol  and  Pattern  of  the  New  Life  in  Christ 

16.  The  churches,  drawing  upon  scripture,  historic  texts  and  traditions,  have  formed  various  inter- 
pretations of  baptism  and  its  significance.  This  section  examines  biblical  material  related  to  bap- 
tism, the  use  of  symbol  and  sign  as  related  to  baptism,  the  nature  of  baptism  as  sacrament  and 
ordinance,  and  the  question  of  whether  a common  pattern  may  be  discerned  across  the  traditions. 

A.  Baptism  and  Scripture 

17.  For  most  churches,  baptism  actualizes  the  whole  history  of  salvation.  BEM  presents  the 
churches  with  a rich  tableau  of  biblical  language  which  expresses  the  reality  of  new  life  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

Baptism  is  participation  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  (Rom.  6:3-5;  Col.  2:12);  a washing  away 
of  sin  (1  Cor.  6:11);  a new  birth  (John  3:5);  an  enlightenment  by  Christ  (Eph.  5:14);  a re-clothing  in 
Christ  (Gal.  3:27);  a renewal  by  the  Spirit  (Titus  3:5);  the  experience  of  salvation  from  the  flood  (1 
Pet.  3:20-21);  an  exodus  from  bondage  (1  Cor.  10:1-2);  and  a liberation  into  a new  humanity  in  which 
barriers  of  division  whether  of  sex  or  race  or  social  status  are  transcended  (Gal.  3:27-28;  1 Cor.  12:13).21 

18.  In  the  celebration  of  baptism  these  images  often  point  to  stories  in  the  Old  Testament,  under- 
stood as  “types”  (or  prefigurings)  of  the  salvation  to  be  brought  in  Christ.  Thus  baptism  joins  the 
candidate  not  only  to  Christ  but  to  the  entire  history  of  salvation,  to  the  entire  biblical  account 
of  God’s  acting  to  give  light  and  life,  forgiveness,  meaning  and  hope.  Christians  have  understood 
that  the  waters  of  creation  in  Genesis  (Gen.  1)  prefigure  the  waters  of  the  new  creation  in  baptism; 
the  destruction  of  sin  through  the  flood  (Gen.7)  anticipates  the  washing  from  sin  in  baptism;  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  14)  foreshadows  the  exodus  from  bondage  and  the  liberation  into  a 
new  creation;  the  water  from  the  rock  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  17)  prefigures  Christ  who  gives  the 
water  of  life.  Similarly  the  act  of  covenant  in  circumcision  (Gen.  17)  has  its  parallel  in  the  new 
act  of  covenant  - baptism;  and  as  God  was  able  to  bring  new  fife  to  dry  bones  (Ezek.  37),  so  God, 
through  the  waters  of  baptism,  brings  new  life  to  those  who  seek  it. 


20.  Quoted  from  “Ecclesiological  and  Ecumenical  Implications  of  a Common  Baptism:  A JWG  Study  , §56. 
Some  churches,  moreover,  hold  that  the  fundamental  question  is  not  finding  similar  patterns  in  baptismal 
practice  (other  than  the  normative  use  of  water  and  the  trinitarian  formula),  but  the  prior  recognition  of  others 
as  churches  and  as  Christians. 

21.  BEM , “Baptism”,  §2. 
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19.  Biblical  descriptions  of  baptism  and  the  baptismal  relationship  provide  a foundation  for 
baptismal  theology  and  ecclesiology.  Some  biblical  texts  stress  the  pneumatological  and  trinitarian 
aspects  of  baptism:  for  example,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  presence  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  at  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

In  those  days  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee  and  was  baptised  by  John  in  the  Jordan.  And  just 
as  he  was  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  he  saw  the  heavens  torn  apart  and  the  Spirit  descending  like 
a dove  on  him.  And  a voice  came  from  heaven,  “You  are  my  Son,  the  Beloved,  with  you  I am  well 
pleased.”  (Mark  1:9-11,  cf.  synoptic  parallels  Matt.  3:13-17  and  Luke  3:21-22) 

In  Christian  baptism,  through  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  baptized  are  incorporated  into  Christ 
(Gal.  3:27),  adopted  as  heirs  of  the  Father  (Rom.  8:14-17),  and  become  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(1  Cor.  3:16-17).  By  adoption  and  grace  (Eph.  2:5-8),  the  baptized  thus  enter  into  the  trinitarian 
life  of  God.  The  invocation  of  the  name  of  God  in  the  water  rite,  in  the  baptismal  anointing,  in  the 
ecumenical  creeds  and  in  professions  of  faith,  gives  expression  to  a shared  trinitarian  faith. 

20.  Biblical  passages  also  identify  baptism  as  participation  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  stress  the  new  life  of  the  baptized. 

Do  you  not  know  that  all  of  us  who  have  been  baptised  into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptised  into  his  death? 
Therefore  we  have  been  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death,  so  that,  just  as  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  too  might  walk  in  newness  of  life  (Rom.  6:3-4). 

I want  to  know  Christ  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the  sharing  of  his  sufferings  by  becoming 
like  him  in  his  death,  if  somehow  I may  attain  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  (Phil.  3:10-11). 

21.  The  baptismal  waters  are  both  death-dealing  to  sin  and  life-giving  (cf.  Rom.  6:5-11);  the  act 
of  baptismal  submersion  or  immersion22  is  a vibrant  sign  of  the  Christian  dying  and  rising  to 
new  life  in  Christ.  Baptismal  dying  and  rising  in  unity  with  Christ  is  especially  connected  with 
the  three-day  observance  of  Christs  passage  from  death  to  life  (the  Triduum)  that  culminates  in 
the  feast  of  Easter.  For  this  reason,  Easter  was  from  very  early  times  the  privileged  occasion  for 
the  celebration  of  baptism.  The  presence  of  an  Easter  candle  in  the  assembly  serves  as  a constant 
reminder  of  this  paschal  reality. 

22.  Certain  scriptural  texts  teach  that  baptism  leads  to  the  reconciliation  of  Christians  with  God 
and  with  one  another,  and  that  the  church’s  task  is  to  proclaim  divine  reconciliation  to  the  world. 

But  you  were  washed,  you  were  sanctified,  you  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
in  the  Spirit  of  God.  (1  Cor.  6:1  lb) 

As  many  of  you  as  were  baptised  into  Christ  have  clothed  yourselves  with  Christ.  There  is  no  longer 
Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  or  free,  there  is  no  longer  male  and  female;  for  all  of  you  are  one 
in  Christ  Jesus.  (Gal.  3:27-28) 

All  this  is  from  God,  who  reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Christ,  and  has  given  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation;  that  is,  in  Christ  God  was  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not  counting  their  tres- 
passes against  them,  and  entrusting  the  message  of  reconciliation  to  us.  (2  Cor.  5:18-19) 

The  sign  of  peace  with  which  some  congregations  greet  the  newly  baptized  is  one  expression  of 
the  responsibility  for  reconciliation. 

23.  Through  baptism  each  Christian  is  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  the  church  to  bring  the 
good  news  to  the  world.  Christians  intercede  for  the  life  of  the  world,  exercise  ministries  of  dis- 
cipleship  and  mission,  and  work  for  justice  and  peace.  As  BEM  stressed,  “baptism... has  ethical 

22.  In  baptism  by  submersion  the  entire  body  is  placed  under  the  surface  of  the  water;  in  baptism  by  immersion 
a substantial  part  of  the  body  (typically  up  to  the  waist)  is  placed  under  the  water,  and  water  poured  (hope- 
fully generously)  over  the  head. 
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implications  which  not  only  call  for  personal  sanctification,  but  also  motivate  Christians  to  strive  for  [ 
the  realization  of  the  will  of  God  in  all  realms  of  life  (Rom.  6:9ff,  Gal.  3:27-28;  1 Pet.  2:21-4:6)”.23  i 

24.  Other  biblical  texts  express  the  eschatological  dimension  of  baptism. 

For  if  we  have  been  united  with  him  in  a death  like  his,  we  will  certainly  be  united  with  him  in  a 

resurrection  like  his.  (Rom.  6:5) 

If  we  have  died  with  him,  we  will  also  live  with  him;  if  we  endure,  we  will  also  reign  with  him.  (2 

Tim.  2:  lib- 12a) 

Christians  are  reminded  that  their  true  citizenship  is  in  the  kingdom  that  is  being  established 
by  God  (cf.  Phil.  3:20).  At  the  eucharist,  the  church  celebrates  and  anticipates  Gods  reign,  and 
receives  a foretaste  of  the  banquet  to  come. 

25.  Churches  throughout  the  ages  have  drawn  on  such  images  with  differing  emphases,  igno- 
ring some  and  using  others  heavily.  Some  of  these  differences  arise  from  the  particular  cultural 
contexts  within  which  Christians  and  churches  live;  these  have  helped  to  form  their  theological 
outlook  but  have  also  resulted  in  certain  limitations  of  understanding.  BEM  has  helped  many 
churches  to  discover  anew  the  variety  of  scriptural  language  which  has  been  used  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  baptism.  When  seen  separately,  each  image  risks  presenting  an  unbalanced  or 
monochromatic  view  of  baptism;  together,  they  portray  a colourful  mosaic  of  the  reality  of  new 
life  in  Christ.  Here  the  churches  are  challenged  to  listen  to  one  another,  and  to  benefit  from  the 
experiences  of  others,  as  they  seek  to  understand  the  wealth  of  meaning  in  baptism. 

B.  Sacrament  and  Ordinance 

26.  Many  churches  describe  baptism  as  a sacrament , while  others  prefer  the  term  ordinance.24  These 
have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  opposing  terms,  but  historical  reflection  may  help  clarify  them, 
showing  that  they  are  not  necessarily  incompatible. 

27.  The  early  church  used  the  Greek  word  “mystery”  (mysterion)  to  refer  to  the  unfolding  of 
God’s  purpose  of  salvation  in  Christ  (e.g.,  Mark  4:11;  Rom.  16:25;  1 Cor.  4:1;  Eph.  l:9f;  3:lff;  Col 
1:25-28, 2:2-3).  The  Latin  term  sacramentum  was  used  to  translate  mysterion , and  when  applied  to 
the  acts  of  baptism  and  eucharist  this  was  intended  to  mean  that  in  these  events  God’s  work  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  effected  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Gradually  the  terms  mysterion  and  sacra- 
mentum came  to  refer  to  several  rites  of  the  church,  including  baptism  and  eucharist. 

28.  “Sacrament”  (especially  as  developed  in  the  scholastic  tradition)  has  come  to  mean  “an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace”,  so  that,  through  Christ  and  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God’s  saving  work  is  communicated  in  a symbolic  action.  Though  this 
term  has  been  carefully  developed  theologically,  it  has  sometimes  been  misunderstood  to  suggest 
that  grace  was  conferred  automatically  through  the  sacraments.  Churches  which  hold  to  this 
understanding  of  sacrament  still  differ  about  the  way  that  God’s  gracious  presence  is  related  to 
the  material  elements,  and  about  the  way  that  salvation  in  the  present  is  related  to  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus. 

29.  “Ordinance”,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  certain  acts  are  performed  in  obedience  to 
the  command  and  example  of  Christ  (for  example,  the  baptismal  command  in  Matt.  28:18-20). 
Those  who  understand  baptism  as  ordinance  emphasize  its  scriptural  warrant  and  divine  initiative. 
This  view  has  sometimes  been  misinterpreted  in  two  ways:  first,  that  God  is  not  really  present  and 
active  in  the  event  of  baptism  and  that  grace  is  not  really  received;  and  second,  that  God’s  presence 
is  “automatic”,  and  independent  of  faith  and  grace. 


23.  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §10. 

24.  See  especially  the  Baptist-Roman  Catholic  dialogue  (1984-1988)  in  Jeffrey  Gros,  FSC,  Harding  Meyer, 
William  G.  Rusch,  eds.,  Growth  in  Agreement  II.  Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical  Conversations  at 
World  Level  1982-1998 , WCC  Publications,  Geneva,  and  William  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
2000,  pp.  373-385. 
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30.  Most  traditions,  whether  they  use  the  term  “sacrament”  or  “ordinance”,  affirm  that  these 
events  are  both  instrumental  (in  that  God  uses  them  to  bring  about  a new  reality),  and  expressive 
(of  an  already-existing  reality).  Some  traditions  emphasize  the  instrumental  dimension,  recogni- 
zing baptism  as  an  action  in  which  God  transforms  the  life  of  the  candidate  as  he  or  she  is  brought 
into  the  Christian  community.  Others  emphasize  the  expressive  dimension.  They  see  in  baptism 
a God-given  and  eloquent  demonstration,  within  the  Christian  community,  of  the  gospel  and  its 
saving  power  for  the  person  who,  being  already  a believer  through  his  or  her  encounter  and  conti- 
nuing relationship  with  Christ,  is  then  baptized. 

31.  Those  who  prefer  the  language  of  sacrament  often  regard  baptism  also  as  an  ordinance, 
recognizing  that  it  is  performed  following  Christs  command  and  example.  Some  - though  not 
all  - who  prefer  the  term  ordinance  may,  in  fact,  give  the  act  a sacramental  meaning.  These  two 
approaches  represent  different  starting  points  in  understanding  baptism.  They  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  and  may  both  be  regarded  as  essential  for  understanding  the  full  meaning  of  baptism. 

C.The  Liturgy  of  Baptism 

32.  Baptismal  practice  has  taken  different  forms  in  the  history  of  the  church.  In  its  earliest  prac- 
tice, the  rite  of  baptism  typically  included  water,  anointing  with  oil,  and  admission  to  the  eucha- 
rist.  Over  time,  and  particularly  in  recent  usage,  the  term  “baptism”  has  been  used  for  the  water 
rite  alone  and  the  larger  process  has  come  to  be  referred  to  as  “Christian  initiation”  (cf.  above  §3). 

33.  Following  BEM  the  churches  today  largely  affirm  that  “within  any  comprehensive  order 
of  baptism  at  least  the  following  elements  should  find  a place:  the  proclamation  of  the  scriptures 
referring  to  baptism;  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  a renunciation  of  evil;  a profession  of  faith 
in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Trinity;  the  use  of  water;  a declaration  that  the  persons  baptized  have 
acquired  a new  identity  as  sons  and  daughters  of  God,  and  as  members  of  the  church,  [are]  called 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  Gospel.”25  Recognizing  the  original  unity  of  the  rite,  BEM  noted  also  that 
“some  churches  consider  that  Christian  initiation  is  not  complete  without  the  sealing  of  the  bap- 
tized with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  participation  in  holy  communion.”26 

34.  As  noted  in  §§17-25  above,  the  churches  have  incorporated  into  the  celebration  of  baptism 
a wide  range  of  symbols  and  symbolic  actions  based  direcdy  or  indirectly  upon  scriptural  images. 
Many  of  these  images  are  based  on  materials  from  the  natural  world.  Christians  affirm  that  in 
Christ  the  whole  creation  is  made  new,  is  restored  to  God’s  original  purposes  and  intends  to 
convey  the  Creator’s  love  for  humankind.  Therefore  materials  from  the  natural  world  may  be  used 
to  convey  the  theological  realities  associated  with  baptism. 

35.  Integral  to  the  practice  of  baptism  is  the  use  of  water.  Especially  when  used  abundantly, 
water  bears  positive  but  also  negative  qualities:  it  can  be  seen  as  the  means  of  participation  in 
Christ’s  death,  as  if  through  drowning,  but  also  as  the  means  of  new  birth,  as  if  from  the  waters 
of  a womb.  The  use  of  water  as  a natural  agent  for  washing  is  seen  in  some  traditions  as  affirming 
God’s  cleansing  of  the  candidate  from  his  or  her  sin. 

36.  Some  churches  have  understood  water  as  a “sign”,  meaning  that  it  points  beyond  itself 
to  the  realities  of  cleansing  and  new  life  in  Christ.  Other  churches  have  understood  water  as  an 
“effective  sign”  or  “symbol”,  meaning  that  it  bears  within  itself,  by  faith  and  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  reality  of  new  life  in  Christ.  With  whatever  nuances,  the  churches  largely 
agree  that  the  use  of  water  indicates  the  believer’s  entry  into  a new  life  made  possible  by  the  gospel 
of  divine  grace,  and  pointing  towards  the  fullness  of  the  kingdom  to  come. 

37.  Other  symbols  and  symbolic  actions  have  been  used  to  express  and  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  baptismal  act.  These  actions  have  varied  with  time,  place  and  cultural  context,  and  have 
done  so  from  Christian  beginnings.  In  many  traditions,  the  thanksgiving  over  the  waters  of  the 
font  echoes  and  reflects  the  thanksgiving  over  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist,  first  in  giving 


25.  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §20. 

26.  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §20. 
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thanks  to  God  for  his  mighty  acts  of  salvation,  and  then  in  calling  upon  the  Spirit  also  to  make 
use  of  water  in  the  transformation  of  the  lives  of  those  to  be  baptized. 

38.  Many  churches  have  maintained,  or  recovered,  the  use  of  oil  to  symbolize  the  candidates 
anointing  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  incorporation  into  the  royal  priesthood  (1  Pet.  2:9).  In  some 
churches  a baptismal  garment  symbolizes  the  ‘putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (Gal.  3:27),  and 
the  light  of  a baptismal  candle  symbolizes  our  sharing  in  Christ  as  “the  light  of  the  world”  (John 
8:12;  Matt.  5:14-16).  In  some  cases  churches  have  recovered  the  catechumenate  (a  structured 
period  of  instruction  in  the  faith  before  baptism),  and  use  a wealth  of  signs  and  symbols  to  mark 
the  journey  to  the  font.  Within  all  this  variety,  there  appears  a renewed  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  created  elements  in  expressing  the  saving  power  of  God  (cf.  1 Tim.  4:4). 

39.  Where  candidates  offer  a personal  testimony  at  the  time  of  their  baptism  this  is  seen  as 
a powerful  sign  of  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  lives,  thus  revealing  God’s  power  to 
convert  and  to  save.  At  the  same  time,  the  assembly  which  gathers  to  celebrate  the  act  of  baptism 
signifies  the  whole  church  into  which  the  baptized  are  incorporated.  The  individual  and  commu- 
nal confession  of  faith  at  baptism  expresses  the  faith  of  the  church,  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  into 
which  this  candidate  is  now  baptized. 

40.  As  churches  engage  more  closely  with  the  cultures  in  which  they  live,  there  is  today  a new 
process  of  exploration  as  to  how  additional  elements,  held  to  be  of  symbolic  importance  in  local 
cultures,  can  also  be  used  to  express  the  richness  of  the  various  dimensions  of  baptism.  This  opens 
the  way  to  further  creative  developments  in  this  area,  but  this  process  must  be  done  critically  and 
with  caution,  according  to  principles  of  faithful  inculturation.27 

D.  Baptism  and  Life-Long  Growth  into  Christ 

41.  “Baptism  is  related  not  only  to  momentary  experience,  but  to  life-long  growth  into  Christ.”28 
Most  churches  regard  the  baptismal  event  as  an  unrepeatable  liturgical  rite  in  which  God  acts  and 
the  Christian  faith  is  professed.  However,  the  unique  event  of  baptism  reflects  and  recapitulates 
the  catechumenate,  and  the  processes  of  nurture  and  growth  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  lead 
to  and  follow  it.  In  the  early  church  complex  patterns  of  Christian  nurture  emerged,  including 
instruction  in  faith  before  and  after  baptism,  as  well  as  an  extended  series  of  liturgical  celebrations 
marking  the  journey  in  a growing  faith.  Later  Christian  history  saw  the  development  of  even  more 
diverse  patterns  of  Christian  nurture. 

42.  Within  this  diversity  the  churches  have  discerned  three  elements  which  encompass  the 
believer’s  full  incorporation  into  Christ:  (1)  formation  in  faith,  (2)  baptism  and  Christian  initia- 
tion as  explained  in  §3  above,  and  (3)  participation  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  community,  foste- 
ring life-long  growth  into  Christ.29  These  elements  may  be  understood  as  follows. 

(1)  Formation  in  Faith 

43.  Formation  includes  preaching  and  teaching  about  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  ethical  and  spiritual  dimensions  of  the  Christian  life  before  and  after  the  act 

27.  For  an  extensive  exploration  of  this  see  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller,  eds.,  Becoming  a Christian: 
The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  our  Common  Baptism,  Faith  and  Order  paper  No.  184,  WCC  Publications, 
Geneva,  1999,  especially  “HI.  The  inculturation  of  baptism”,  pp.83-88.  The  following  are  identified  as  criteria 
for  inculturation:  “The  inculturation  of  baptism  needs  fidelity  to  and  preservation  of  the  fundamental  ordo 
[pattern]  of  baptism  as  it  was  developed  in  the  tradition...  No  form  of  incultured  baptism  can  dispense  with 
the  basic  elements  of  the  baptismal  ordo  [pattern]:  formation  in  faith,  washing  in  water  and  participation  in 
the  life  of  the  community.  The  inculturation  of  baptism  will  look  for  gestures,  signs  and  symbols  in  a specific 
culture  which  relate  to  the  essential  aspects  of  baptism,  such  as  its  meaning  as  incorporation  into  the  body  of 
Christ  and  as  conferring  a life-long  new  status”,  p.  86. 

28.  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §9. 

29.  “Report  of  the  Consultation:  ‘The  common  baptismal  ordo”’,  in  Becoming  a Christian,  The  Ecumenical 
Implications  of  Our  Common  Baptism , §§17-24,  pp.  78-81. 
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of  baptism.  In  some  traditions  this  takes  formal  shape  in  the  catechumenate.  The  experiences 
of  hearing,  learning,  and  doing  are  intended  to  lead  to  conversion,  appropriation  of  the  faith 
in  heart  and  mind,  trust  in  the  triune  God,  and  baptism.  In  the  case  of  a baptized  infant,  the 
faith  claimed  by  parents,  sponsors,  and  the  whole  church  is  professed  by  that  person  following 
formation  and  nurture.  In  some  traditions  this  profession  involves  a formal  rite,  while  in  others 
it  consists  simply  of  conscious  and  active  participation  in  the  life  of  the  local  worshipping  com- 
munity. Formation  in  faith  is  a life-long  process,  ending  with  that  final  profession  which  is  the 
testimony  of  a Christian  death. 

(2)  Baptism 

44.  “Baptism  is  a gift  of  God  and  is  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.”30  It  is  the  central  symbolic  act  within  the  whole  process  of  Christian  initiation,  the  act  in 
which  the  local  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  gathers  to  incorporate  new  members. 

45.  Because  water  as  symbol  bears  multiple  meanings,  its  generous  use  allows  for  the  fullest 
expression  of  the  biblical  images  of  baptism  (cf.  above  §§17-25).  Threefold  immersion  or  submer- 
sion in  water  is  the  most  widely  attested  practice  in  ancient  Christian  traditions,  but  there  is  also 
early  evidence  for  pouring  water  over  the  head  of  the  candidate.  In  more  recent  times,  sprinkling 
has  emerged  as  a practice  in  some  churches. 

46.  The  liturgical  expression  of  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  varied  in  the  practice  of  the 
church.  From  early  times  this  was  seen  in  some  churches  to  be  associated  with  the  baptismal  water 
(Acts  19:5-6),  in  some  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  (Acts  19:5-6),  and  in  some  with  the  anointing 
with  oil.  Within  this  diversity  was  a shared  understanding  that  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  in  the 
context  of  the  baptismal  act,  and  belonged  integrally  to  it. 

47.  Closely  associated  with  the  baptismal  rites  are  other  events,  in  various  sequences:  thanks- 
giving over  the  water,  confession  of  faith,  an  array  of  interpretive  signs  and  symbols  (for  example, 
the  wearing  of  new  clothing,  the  giving  of  a candle  (cf.  above  §38)).  The  newly  baptized  are  then 
welcomed  for  the  first  time  to  the  Lords  supper.  With  their  admission  to  the  eucharistic  table  the 
newly  baptized  are  fully  integrated  into  Christ  and  the  church,  and  set  to  continue  on  their  process 
of  life-long  growth  into  Christ. 

(3)  Participation  in  the  Life  of  the  Christian  Community 

48.  With  their  admission  to  the  eucharistic  community,  the  newly  baptized  take  their  place  in  the 
“royal,  priesdy  and  prophetic  community  that  is  the  church,  and  so  will  exercise  the  spiritual  gifts 
with  which  they  have  been  endowed  for  service  in  the  church  and  the  world. 

49.  The  act  of  baptism  is  a new  beginning;  it  marks  a particular  point  on  the  journey  with 
Christ  and  into  Christ.  The  community  of  the  disciples  is  assured  by  the  love  of  God  that  its 
origin  and  eschatological  completion  rest  in  the  community  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (2  Cor.  1:21-22). 
The  baptized  look  to  this  completion  before  having  reached  their  goal.  They  must  seek  above  all 
to  grow  in  faith,  and  to  become  what  they  are:  the  children  of  God  (John  1:12;  1 John  3:1-3).  The 
reality  of  baptism  needs  to  be  lived  out  as  a daily  experience;  again  and  again,  the  baptized  will 
need  to  repent  and  turn  to  Christ  (Rom.  6:1-11,  Eph.  4:  21-5:2). 

50.  Throughout  the  whole  of  their  lives  Christians  are  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  seek 
faith,  hope  and  love.  God  grants  deeper  insight,  greater  love  and  maturing  faith  as  believers  engage 
in  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  in  prayer  and  worship,  and  in  love  of  neighbour.  In  sufferings  and 
other  trials,  faith  is  tested.  Christians  need  constantiy  to  renew  their  participation  in  the  koinonia , 
the  fellowship  of  the  church,  in  which  Christ  is  present  in  word  and  sacrament.  Christians  are  to 
trust  Gods  promises  to  feed  his  followers  “on  the  way”  with  the  bread  of  thanksgiving  (John  6:51; 
1 Cor.  11:23-25). 


30.  BEM,  “Baptism , §1. 
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51.  The  local  church  needs  to  make  specific  provision  for  the  nurture  in  faith  of  all  the  newly 
baptized.  The  ministry  of  bishops  or  other  regional  leaders  has  sometimes  involved  a recovery  of 
mystagogy  (post-baptismal  catechesis)  with  regard  to  the  newly  baptized.  Workers  in  Sunday 
schools  or  Christian  education  programmes  need  to  be  aware  of  their  great  responsibility  for  buil- 
ding up  the  congregation  in  faith,  hope  and  love.  In  some  places,  the  ministry  of  mentors  (persons 
who  accompany  others  on  their  journey  in  faith)  is  being  discovered. 

52.  Some  churches  understand  Christian  nurture  as  a matter  of  providing  instruction  in  Sun- 
day schools  or  Christian  education  programmes.  As  important  as  this  is,  there  is  a broader  pers- 
pective in  which  nurture  has  been  a function  of  the  whole  worshipping  assembly.  Here  Christians 
have  received  liturgical  catechesis,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  life  have  been  spelled  out 
in  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the  word  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord  s supper.  Thus  it  is 
especially  important  that  children  be  fully  involved  in  the  worship  life  of  the  congregation.  The 
experience,  in  worship,  of  a living  relationship  with  the  triune  God  is  the  way  in  which  all  discover 
most  deeply  what  it  is  to  be  a disciple  of  Christ. 

53.  Many  churches  are  finding  that  both  personal  and  corporate  faith  is  strengthened  by  a 
more  frequent  practice  of  reaffirming  baptism.  The  public  celebration  of  baptism  invites  all  the 
baptized  to  recall  their  own  baptism.  The  regular  celebration  of  the  eucharist  reminds  the  faithful 
of  their  own  baptism,  as  do  Sundays  with  strong  baptismal  associations  (for  example  Easter,  Pen- 
tecost, and  Epiphany/Theophany  (the  Baptism  of  the  Lord)). 

54.  Some  churches  mark  particular  stages  in  the  continued  growth  into  Christ  with  rites  in 
which  individuals  profess  or  confess  their  baptismal  faith.  In  many  western  churches  this  is  known 
as  “confirmation”.  This  is  a matter  of  discussion  among  and  within  churches  which  have  different 
sources  for,  and  understandings  of,  confirmation. 

55.  In  some  churches  (e.g.,  Roman  Catholic  and  Old  Catholic)  confirmation  has  its  origins  in 
the  second  post-baptismal,  episcopal  anointing  in  the  Roman  rite  - an  action  which  became  sepa- 
rated in  time  from  the  other  components  of  baptism.  In  other  churches,  particularly  those  whose 
roots  lie  in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  confirmation  has  its  source  in  the  more 
mature  profession  of  faith  expected  of  adolescents.  For  the  former,  confirmation  is  the  sacramental 
completion  of  the  baptismal  action,  at  whatever  age  it  is  performed.  For  the  latter,  confirmation 
has  assumed  an  independent  life  and  is  understood  not  as  “completing”  a persons  earlier  baptism 
but  as  a public  profession  in  which  a mature  person  witnesses  to  the  Christian  faith.  Churches  may 
find  it  easier  to  accept  diverse  practices  if  they  remember  that  confirmation,  at  whatever  point  it  is 
practised,  is  set  within  the  process  of  life-long  growth  into  Christ. 

III.  Baptism  and  the  Church 

A.  Baptism  as  Entry  into  the  Church 

56.  In  Acts  2:16-42,  in  response  to  Peters  proclamation  that  God  had  made  Jesus  who  had  been 
crucified  both  Lord  and  Messiah,  the  people  asked,  “Brothers,  what  should  we  do?”  Peter  replied, 
“Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  so  that  your  sins  may  be 
forgiven;  and  you  will  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” Those  who  welcomed  his  message  were 
baptized  and  “devoted  themselves  to  the  apostles’  teaching  and  fellowship,  to  the  breaking  of 
bread  and  the  prayers.”  In  drawing  nearer  to  Christ,  they  drew  nearer  to  each  other.  As  John  17 
witnesses,  through  the  Holy  Spirit  Christ  continues  to  be  present  in  the  life  of  the  church  after 
his  ascension.  The  Spirit  brings  Christians  into  Christ  and  into  a bond  of  unity  with  one  another. 
All  this  is  reflected  in  the  events  marking  a persons  entrance  into  the  church,  including:  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Gospel,  profession  of  faith,  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  participation  in  the 
eucharist,  and  life  within  the  community. 

57.  In  baptism  we  are  baptized  into  the  one  body  and  we  become  members  of  one  another.  The 
church  is  both  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  people  of  God  (1  Pet.  2:9-10).  Baptism  in  Christ,  and 
in  the  Spirit,  is  inseparable  from  Christian  life  in  community  (1  Cor.  12:12-27). 
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58.  Baptism,  however,  always  occurs  in  a particular  local  church  which  shares  in  a specific 
confessional  identity.  Thus  it  is  the  church  in  which  a person  is  baptized  that  determines  his  or  her 
confessional  identity.  But  the  local  churches  are,  in  too  many  cases,  not  in  full  communion  with 
one  another.  This  results  in  a paradox:  while  baptism  brings  Christians  into  the  unity  of  Christ’s 
body,  which  is  one,  the  location  of  baptism  within  a specific  confessional  body  means  that  the 
baptized  experience  disunity  with  many  other  Christians. 

B.  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist 

59.  Both  baptism  and  the  eucharist  lead  Christians  into  communion  with  the  triune  God  and  into 
communion  with  one  another.  In  baptism  and  in  the  Lord’s  supper,  we  meet  the  risen  Lord  to 
whom  the  scriptures  bear  witness.  The  central  invitation  which  both  sacraments  extend,  together 
with  the  word  proclaimed  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  know  Christ  and  to  live  as  his 
disciples:  “Communion  established  in  baptism  is  focused  and  brought  to  expression  in  the  eucha- 
rist. There  is  a dynamic  connection  between  baptism  and  eucharist.  Baptismal  faith  is  re-affirmed 
and  grace  given  for  the  faithful  living  out  of  the  Christian  calling.”31 

60.  The  one  unrepeatable  baptism  leads  a Christian  to  the  regular,  repeated  participation  in  the 
Lord’s  supper.  The  eucharistic  meal  marks  the  culmination  of  Christian  initiation,  leading  into 
a new  phase  of  continual  growth  into  Christ  and  into  the  body  of  Christ.  During  this  time  of 
growth,  the  believer  is  repeatedly  nourished  through  participation  in  the  meal. 

61.  How  far  is  this  intimate  and  intrinsic  link  between  baptism  and  Holy  Communion  main- 
tained across  churches  so  that  a person  baptized  in  one  church  is  able  to  partake  of  the  eucharist 
in  another  church?  Churches  respond  to  this  question  in  several  ways,  depending  on  the  situation. 

(a)  In  some  cases  churches  recognize  one  other  as  full  expressions  of  the  one  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  sharing  the  same  apostolic  faith.  In  such  cases  of  full  communion,  there  is  both  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism  and  eucharistic  fellowship. 

(b)  In  other  cases  churches  do  not  recognize  one  other  as  full  expressions  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  arises  from  a perceived  lack  of  apostolicity  in  some  dimension(s)  of  the  other  church’s 
life.  Mutual  recognition  of  baptism  may  be  possible  if  a church  discerns  apostolicity  in  another’s 
understanding  and  practice  of  baptism;  but  a common  eucharist  would  still  not  be  possible  if 
apostolicity  is  not  discerned  in  the  understanding  and  exercise  of  ordained  ministry. 

(c)  In  some  cases  where  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  does  not  exist,  a common  eucharist  is 
still  possible.  For  example,  churches  which  do  not  recognize  infant  baptism  may  offer  communion 
to  persons  baptized  as  infants  in  another  church.  They  do  so  in  recognition  of  Christ’s  welcome  to 
“all  baptized  Christians”  to  partake  at  his  table. 

C.  Initiation,  Church  Membership,  and  Baptism 

62.  What  constitutes  full  initiation  into  the  Christian  church?  In  Christian  beginnings,  “baptism 
upon  personal  profession  of  faith  is  the  most  clearly  attested  pattern”.32  It  constituted  in  itself  full 
incorporation  into  the  church.  Later,  Christian  initiation  including  baptism  and  anointing  leading 
to  participation  in  eucharist  marked  full  entry  into  the  church.  In  some  cases,  this  ancient  pattern 
of  initiation  remains  today.  However,  as  noted  in  §§32-33  above,  in  many  churches  the  separation 
of  the  rites  of  Christian  initiation  has  resulted  in  their  being  performed  at  different  points  over  an 
extended  period  of  time. 

63.  As  a result  of  these  historical  developments,  the  relationship  between  baptism  and  church 
membership  has  become  complex.33  In  current  practice,  “membership”  is  attained  in  a variety  of 

31.  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church,  §78. 

32.  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §11. 

33.  On  the  relation  of  baptism  and  church  membership,  see  especially  the  Anglican- Reformed  dialogue 
{God’s  Reign  and  Our  Unity,  1984)  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  pp.  130ffi;  and  the  Lutheran-Methodist  dia- 
logue {The  Church:  Communion  of  Grace,  1984),  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  p.  210. 
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ways.  Some  churches  have  developed  rites  for  welcoming  and  blessing  children  as  an  initial  step 
towards  membership.  In  some  communions,  catechumens  (persons  being  formed  for  baptism) 
are  considered  church  members,  as  reflected  in  their  right  to  a Christian  burial.  Some  traditions 
consider  faith  to  be  sufficient  for  church  membership,  even  prior  to  baptism.  For  yet  others,  full 
membership  comes  only  with  confirmation,  even  if  this  is  separated  from  baptism  by  several  years. 

64.  Theologically  and  liturgically,  membership  appears  to  be  “incomplete”  prior  to  admission 
to  the  eucharist;  yet  some  baptized  are  barred  from  the  eucharist  because  they  have  not  reached  a 
certain  age  or  because  they  are  not  yet  confirmed.  The  wide  diversity  of  liturgical  practice  among 
- and  sometimes  within  - churches  indicates  different  understandings  of  the  relationship  between 
theology  and  practice. 

65.  Whenever  it  is  said  to  be  attained,  “membership”  needs  to  be  understood  in  fight  of  baptism 
as  entrance  into  the  body  of  Christ.  Through  baptism  a person  is  drawn  into  the  mystery  of  fife  in 
Christ.  This  challenges  contemporary  understandings  of  “membership”  which  sometimes  suggest 
that  the  church  is  merely  a human  institution,  rather  than  the  ekklesia  (assembly)  of  believers  in 
communion  with  the  triune  God,  and  thus  with  one  another.  “For  just  as  the  body  is  one  and  has 
many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  the  body,  though  many,  are  one  body,  so  it  is  with  Christ. 
For  in  the  one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into  one  body  - Jews  or  Greeks,  slaves  or  free  - and  we 
were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit.”  (1  Cor.  12:12-13) 

IV.  Baptism  and  Faith 

66.  In  the  search  for  unity,  the  churches  together  confess  that  “there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism”  (Eph.  4:5).  All  churches  affirm  that  faith  accompanies  baptism.  But  what  is  the  relation- 
ship between  faith  and  baptism,  and  how  is  the  faith  of  the  community  related  to  the  faith  of  the 
baptized  person? 

A.  The  Faith  of  the  Believer  and  the  Faith  of  the  Church 

67.  The  source  of  faith  is  the  triune  God  who  calls  each  one  “by  name”  (Is.  43:1;  cf.  Acts  9:4),  and 
the  freedom  to  respond  in  faith  is  God’s  gracious  gift.  Faith  begins  when  God  sows  the  seed  of 
simple  trust  in  the  heart.  By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  believer  grows  up  into  Christ,  in 
whom  the  fullness  of  God  dwells  (Col.  1:19).  It  is  not  on  the  basis  of  understanding  or  ability  that 
human  beings  can  receive  God’s  gift,  but  only  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Rom. 
3:24;  1 Cor.  l:26ff). 

68.  Faith  is  the  response  of  the  believer  to  the  gospel  proclaimed  in  the  community  of  the 
faithful.  The  believer’s  faith  grows  and  deepens  in  the  relationship  with  God  in  Christ  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  faith  discovers  its  harmony  with  the  faith  professed  by  the  whole  church 
throughout  the  ages.  Thus,  the  faith  which  the  believer  comes  to  confess  as  his  or  her  own  is  truly 
one  with  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  so  that  the  “we  believe”  of  the  Christian  community  and  the  “I 
believe”  of  personal  commitment  become  one. 

69.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  church’s  fife  this  convergence  of  the  “we  believe”  and  the  “I 
believe”  found  expression  in  various  ways,  and  especially  in  baptismal  confession  and  in  worship. 
Christian  communities  shared  their  baptismal  creeds  as  a sign  of  their  unity.  Likewise,  this  unity 
was  expressed  in  the  eucharistic  prayer,  itself  an  ancient  confession  of  faith  made  by  the  belie- 
ving community  in  each  Sunday  worship.  When  the  leaders  of  the  various  local  churches  met 
in  councils,  they  expressed  the  same  faith  in  the  shape  of  more  extensive  formulations,  notably 
the  Nicene-Constantinopofitan  and  the  Aposdes’  creeds.  Significantly,  neither  of  these  creeds  is 
specific  to  a particular  communion.  And  the  same  profession  of  trinitarian  faith  often  occurs  in 
churches  which  do  not  formally  use  the  words  of  a creed34  but  express  their  faith  in  a number  of 
forms  including  hymns,  vows  and  prayers. 


34.  Cf.  Confessing  the  One  Faith,  §15. 
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70.  The  faith  professed  and  recognized  across  the  churches,  and  handed  down  by  our  mothers 
and  fathers  in  the  faith,  is  that  which  is  celebrated  in  baptism.  As  a person  is  baptized  into  this 
trinitarian  faith  in  a local  assembly,  that  person  is  at  the  same  time  united  with  the  one  church 
of  Christ  that  transcends  geographical,  social,  ethnic  and  temporal  boundaries.  That  person  is 
brought  into  relationship  with  the  whole  body  of  Christ  in  all  places  and  in  all  times. 

B.The  Divine  Invitation  and  the  Human  Response  in  Faith 

71.  The  churches  affirm  the  priority  of  the  divine  initiative  in  the  process  of  Christian  initiation,  as 
in  all  aspects  of  the  Christian  life.  God  invites  and  enables  a response  in  faith.  These  two  aspects 
come  to  fruition  in  the  act  of  baptism,  which  is  the  visible  sign  of  belonging  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  the  commitment  to  walk  with  the  community  which  follows  him.35  The  scriptures  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  baptism  (Matt.  28:19;  Eph.  4:4),  and  reflect  and  allow  for  a diversity  of  practice. 

72.  Until  the  sixteenth  century  a single  unitary  rite  was  used  for  the  baptism  of  both  infants 
and  adults.36  The  divine  initiative,  and  the  human  response  in  faith,  were  both  encompassed  within 
this  theological  understanding  and  liturgical  practice.  More  recently  the  churches  have  distin- 
guished between  those  who  may  profess  faith  for  themselves,  and  those  who  cannot.  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  churches  agree  that  faith  needs  to  be  discerned  and  the  divine  initiative  affirmed. 

73.  The  person  who  asks  for  baptism  asks  to  walk  with  the  church  on  a life-long  journey,  trus- 
ting Christ  in  all  things.37  At  this  stage,  faith  may  take  only  rudimentary  forms,  but  the  church 
needs  to  discern  in  these  the  call  of  the  triune  God.  Central  to  this  is  repentance  before  God,  the 
willingness  to  renounce  evil  and  all  the  “principalities  and  powers”  (Rom.  8:38,  Eph.  6:12)  which 
hold  persons  captive,  the  readiness  to  turn  to  Christ  and  to  pledge  faithfulness  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
In  all  this,  the  church  rejoices  to  see  God’s  work,  namely  the  divine  invitation  and  the  human 
response  in  faith. 

74.  “The  consequence  of  sharing,  through  baptism,  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  that, 
as  Paul  emphasized,  we  might  walk  in  newness  of  life  (Rom  6:4). ”38  Because  of  this  grace,  we  are 
called  ambassadors  of  God’s  reconciliation  to  the  world  (2  Cor  5:18ff).This  means  that  the  bap- 
tized are  called  to  minister  to  the  world,  to  proclaim  the  good  news  of  God’s  saving  love.  Baptism 
thus  signals  a critical  starting  point  of  the  believers’  engagement  in  God’s  mission  through  the 
church:  “Those  who  through  conversion  and  baptism  accept  the  gospel  of  Jesus  partake  in  the  life 
of  the  body  of  Christ  and  participate  in  an  historical  tradition”.39 

75.  Baptism  also  signals  a critical  starting  point  in  the  believers’ engagement  with  the  ethics  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  “In  the  present,  the  solidarity  of  Christians  in  the  joy  and  sorrows  of  their 
neighbours,  and  their  engagement  in  the  struggle  for  the  dignity  of  all  who  suffer,  for  the  excluded 
and  the  poor,  belongs  to  their  baptismal  vocation.  It  is  the  way  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
Christ  in  his  identification  with  the  victimized  and  outcast”.40  The  baptized  receive  the  calling  to 
do  justice,  love  kindness,  and  walk  humbly  with  God  (cf.  Micah  6:8). 

76.  Among  those  whom  God  calls  are  some  who  are  too  young  to  articulate  faith.  The  church 
welcomes  them,  through  baptism,  into  the  community  of  faith  which  lives  in  the  love  of  God.  It 
promises  to  nurture  them  towards  maturity  and  then  throughout  life.  Rejoicing  that  they  belong 


35.  On  the  question  whether  baptism  is  a Divine  or  a human  “action”  see  the  Baptist- Reformed  Conversa- 
tion (1977)  in  Harding  Meyer  and  Lukas  Vischer,  eds.,  Growth  in  Agreement  [I],  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No. 
108,  Paulist  Press,  New  York/Ramsey  and  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva,  1984,  §§14, 21,  pp.  131-151. 

36.  REM,  “Baptism”,  §12  and  Commentary. 

37.  The  Armenian  tradition  provides  an  example.  Someone  who  seeks  baptism  is  asked  “What  do  you  seek 
of  God  s Church?”  The  reply  is  “Faith,  hope,  love  and  baptism!” 

38.  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  199,  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Geneva,  2005,  §103,  pp.  43-44. 

39.  Mission  and  Evangelism:  An  Ecumenical  Affirmation, World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva,  1982,  §20. 

40.  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church,  §77. 
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to  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  congregation  accompanies  them  on  their  journey  of  faith.  In  this  way 
children  are  enabled,  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  express  their  Christian  commitment 
in  and  through  the  fellowship  of  the  community 

77.  God  calls  others  who,  owing  to  certain  disabilities,  may  never  be  able  to  articulate  faith. 
Their  physical  or  mental  condition  points  to  the  plurality  of  human  possibilities  and  experience, 
and  reminds  all  persons  of  their  participation  in  a “perfection  of  vulnerability  and  of  openness 
to  pain.”41  The  testimony  of  the  Ecumenical  Disabilities  Action  Network  (EDAN)  is  that  God 
loves  all  disabled  people  and  extends  to  all  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  that  love,  and  that  every 
disabled  person  has  the  opportunity  to  find  peace  with  God.42 

78.  As  a place  and  a process  of  communion,  open  to  and  inviting  all  people  without  discri- 
mination on  the  basis  of  physical  or  mental  ability,  the  church  through  baptism  embraces  also 
disabled  persons  in  its  life.  In  a sense,  without  the  full  incorporation  of  persons  who  can  contri- 
bute from  the  experience  of  disability,  the  church  falls  short  of  the  glory  of  God  and  cannot 
claim  to  be  fully  in  the  image  of  God.43  In  exercising  special  responsibilities  for  disabled  persons, 
the  congregation  lives  out  its  baptismal  faith  as  a community  of  worship  and  service,  so  that 
everyone  may  grow  in  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God. 
The  congregation  has  a duty  to  ensure  that  parents,  godparents  and  sponsors  each  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  within  this  process. 

V.  Further  Steps  for  the  Journey  towards  Mutual  Recognition: 

Questions  for  the  Churches 

79.  The  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  fundamental  to  the  churches’  search  for  visible  unity. 
Insofar  as  it  has  been  achieved,  it  has  become  a basis  for  the  churches’  increasing  common  wit- 
ness, worship  and  service.  As  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  text,  issues  of  the  mutual  recognition 
of  baptism  have  become  more  and  more  insistent  in  recent  years.  Churches  have  begun  to  take 
positive  and  practical  steps  to  nurture  and  express  mutual  recognition.  Such  substantial  progress 
encourages  - and  indeed  challenges  - the  churches  to  take  further  steps  in  their  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  baptism. 

80.  Despite  these  developments,  as  the  churches  work  on  issues  related  to  the  mutual  reco- 
gnition of  baptism  they  are  hindered  by  difficulties  of  various  kinds.  Some  involve  fundamental 
questions  of  ecclesial  recognition  as  well  as  the  relation  of  theology  to  actual  liturgical,  pastoral 
and  congregational  practice.  Other  difficulties  relate  to  continuing  differences  in  the  practice  of 
baptism.  Insofar  as  these  matters  pose  problems  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  they  need 
to  be  addressed  by  the  churches,  both  individually  and  in  an  ecumenical  context. 

81.  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  is  a study  document  rather  than  a convergence 
text.  As  such  it  seeks  to  encourage  dialogue  among  the  churches  on  differences  in  baptismal 
understanding  and  practice  which  impede  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  On  the  basis  of 
the  discussion  to  this  point,  §§83-108  address  a range  of  such  differences,  in  the  following  areas: 

(a)  baptismal  practice  in  relation  to  mutual  recognition; 

(b)  the  relation  between  baptism,  the  churches  and  the  church; 

(c)  the  practical  consequences  of  mutual  recognition; 

(d)  the  renewal  of  baptismal  faith; 

(e)  admission  to  the  eucharist  before  baptism; 


41.  Cf.  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology,  §§39-52,  pp.  22-26. 

42.  See  “A  Church  of  All  and  for  All:  An  Interim  Statement”,  a text  prepared  jointly  by  the  Ecumenical  Dis- 
abilities Action  Network  (EDAN)  and  the  WCC  and  adopted  for  study  and  discussion  by  the  WCC  Central 
Committee  in  2003,  in  Arne  Fritzson  and  Samuel  Kabue,  Interpreting  Disability:  a Church  of  All  and for  All, 
Risk  Book  Series  No.  105,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva,  2004,  §8,  p.  67. 

43.  Cf.  “A  Church  of  All  and  for  All:  An  Interim  Statement”,  §§85  and  30. 
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(f)  rebaptism; 

(g)  baptism  and  faith; 

(h)  insurmountable  obstacles? 

Each  of  these  areas  is  addressed  below.  Not  all  areas  are  relevant  for  all  churches  and  church  dia- 
logues; churches  are  invited  to  focus  on  those  areas  most  relevant  for  their  own  lives  and  for  their 
dialogues  with  other  churches.  In  each  area  questions  are  posed  which  may  help  the  churches  to 
deepen  - and  express  practically  - their  mutual  recognition  of  baptism. 

82.  The  following  questions  are  posed  for  study  purposes,  rather  than  as  questions  addressed  to 
the  churches  seeking  formal  responses. 

A.  Common  Baptismal  Practice  and  Mutual  Recognition 

83.  This  text  has  set  baptism  within  the  larger  contexts  of  Christian  initiation  and  the  believer’s 
life-long  growth  into  Christ.  This  approach  develops  the  suggestions  in  Baptism , Eucharist  and 
Ministry  that  churches  might  arrive  at  a greater  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  through  recogniz- 
ing and  affirming  the  similarity  of  wider  patterns  of  initiation  and  formation  in  Christ.44  There  is 
consensus  that  this  would  be  a better  way  towards  unity  than  simply  comparing  practices  of  the 
water  rite  in  isolation  from  the  wider  contexts.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following  question  is  asked: 

With  baptism  placed  in  the  larger  contexts  of  Christian  initiation  and  the  believer’s  life-long  growth  in 
Christ,  can  churches  ask  afresh  the  question,  “Can  we  now  recognize  the  baptism  of  other  churches?” 

84.  A careful  examination  of  the  rites  by  which  churches  baptize  makes  it  clear  that  much  com- 
mon material  is  used,  and  in  many  cases  relatively  litde  is  peculiar  to  a specific  Christian  tradition. 
This  raises  the  possibility  of  recognizing  one  another  as  churches  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of 
unity  implied  in  the  performance  of  similar  baptismal  rites,  set  within  similar  patterns  of  Chris- 
tian initiation  and  on-going  formation  within  the  Christian  community.45  With  this  in  mind,  the 
following  questions  are  asked: 

How  does  the  liturgical  practice  of  your  church  reflect  its  theological  understandings  of  baptism, 
Christian  initiation,  and  the  process  of  continuing  growth  into  Christ? 

How  far  does  finding  similar  patterns  in  the  life  of  other  churches  enable  your  church  to  discern  com- 
mon theological  understandings  which  would  lead  to  a mutual  recognition  of  baptism? 


B.  Baptism,  the  Churches  and  the  Church 

85.  Baptism  occurs  in  a particular  church  (with  its  own  history  of  ecclesial  relations  and  divisions), 
but  brings  persons  into  the  unity  of  Christ’s  body,  which  is  one.  With  this  paradox  in  mind,  the 
following  questions  are  asked: 

How  does  the  celebration  of  baptism  in  your  church  make  clear  that  baptism  is  into  the  whole  body 
of  Christ,  and  not  simply  into  a local  congregation  and  a particular  denomination? 

How  does  your  church’s  understanding  of  membership  reflect  this  understanding  of  baptism  as  entry 
into  the  one  body  of  Christ? 

86.  On  certain  conditions  some  churches  recognize  a person  as  a baptized  Christian  without, 
however,  recognizing  either  the  baptism  as  it  is  exercised  in  that  church,  or  the  ecclesial  character 

44.  See  also  BEM,  “Baptism”  §15,  §12  and  Commentary.  See  Baptism , Eucharist  & Ministry  1982-1990: 
Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  149,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva,  1990,  pp. 
109-110. 

45.  Cf.  §15  of  the  present  text. 
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of  that  church  itself.  Some  have  asked  whether  this  is  possible  ecclesiologically.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  following  question  is  asked: 

How  far  does  recognition  of  a person  as  a baptized  Christian  imply  some  recognition  of  the  baptism 
which  they  received,  and  of  the  church  in  which  it  was  performed? 


C.  Mutual  Recognition:  Practical  Consequences 

87.  It  is  important  that  churches  celebrate  the  fact  that  in  a great  many  cases  they  do  recognize  one 
another’s  baptisms.  In  some  places,  churches  already  express  their  mutual  recognition  of  baptism 
by  issuing  Common  Baptismal  Certificates.  These  dare  to  emphasize  that  baptism  is  first  into  the 
one  body  of  Christ,  and  second  into  a particular  church  or  confession.  Another  - and  bold  and 
visible  - sign  of  mutual  recognition  would  be  the  commitment  to  a common  catechumenate,  to 
the  common  preparation  of  candidates  for  baptism.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following  questions 
are  asked: 

How  do  congregations  actually  express  the  fact  that  they  recognize  the  baptism  of  other  churches? 

How  can  a common  baptismal  certificate  witness  to  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  which  already 
exists  among  the  churches  today? 

Could  a common  catechumenate  - the  common  preparation  of  candidates  who  will  be  baptized  in 
their  respective  churches  - be  helpful,  and  how  might  it  be  implemented? 

88.  Many  believers  ask:  why  does  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  not  lead,  in  some  cases,  to 
eucharistic  communion?  This  raises  the  question  of  what  additional  requirements  must  be  met  for 
eucharistic  sharing  to  take  place.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following  questions  are  asked: 

Do  churches  which  recognize  the  baptism  of  other  churches,  admit  members  from  those  others  to 
eucharistic  communion?  If  so,  what  further  expression  could  this  recognition  find?  If  not,  what  addi- 
tional requirements  must  be  met  for  such  admission  to  take  place? 

Can  we  speak  of  “degrees  of  communion”,  or  “degrees  of  recognition”,  in  which  the  recognition  of 
baptism  is  the  first  step  towards  “full  communion”  marked  by  the  sharing  of  the  Lord  s supper? 

D. The  Renewal  of  Baptismal  Faith 

89.  The  renewal  of  baptismal  faith  is  a part  of  ongoing  Christian  life.  This  is  becoming  a more 
explicit  feature  in  the  life  of  many  churches.  It  is  baptism  that  leads  to  regular  participation  in 
the  eucharist  at  which  Christians  celebrate  the  Easter  mystery  of  Christ’s  dying  and  rising  into 
which  they  were  incorporated  at  their  own  baptism.  The  regular  public  celebration  of  baptism 
helps  all  those  present  to  recall  their  own  baptism.  Acts  of  community  renewal  of  baptismal 
faith  on  days  with  strong  baptismal  associations  (e.g.  Easter,  Pentecost,  Epiphany/Baptism  of 
the  Lord)  can  be  important  if  baptisms  are  not  actually  being  celebrated.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
following  question  is  asked: 

What  patterns  have  developed  in  your  church  or  local  congregation  that  help  it  celebrate  its  baptismal 
foundations,  and  renew  its  commitment  to  its  baptismal  faith  and  mission? 

90.  Confirmation  is  one  way  some  churches  (particularly  those  whose  roots  lie  in  the  Reformation 
of  the  16th  century)  have  asked  those  baptized  in  infancy  to  commit  themselves  to  their  baptismal 
faith.  Recent  years  have  seen  considerable  confusion  develop  as  some  churches,  seeking  to  clarify 
their  understanding  and  practice  of  confirmation,  have  drawn  on  the  practice  of  others.  In  some 
cases  this  risks  imposing  incompatible  theologies  upon  existing  liturgical  practice.  It  is  unlikely, 
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for  example,  that  the  various  theologies  of  the  Orthodox  practice  of  chrismation  will  be  able  to 
help  Western  churches  resolve  their  theological  confusion  over  their  practice  of  confirmation.46 
Similarly,  some  churches  have  created  new  interpretations  of  confirmation  which  diminish  the 
theological  importance  of  baptism  (for  example,  confirmation  as  “the  ordination  of  the  laity”). 
With  this  in  mind,  the  following  questions  are  asked: 

If  your  church  practises  confirmation,  how  clearly  does  it  understand  its  specific  origins  and  develop- 
ment within  the  tradition  of  your  church? 

Have  you  developed  your  theology  of  confirmation  in  a way  that  reinforces,  rather  than  undermines, 
the  fundamental  importance  of  baptism? 

Can  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  be  furthered  by  the  awareness  that  confirmation,  whenever  it 
is  practised,  is  set  within  the  broader  context  of  the  believer’s  life-long  growth  into  Christ? 


E.  Eucharistic  Communion  before  Baptism 

91.  In  a number  of  churches  the  question  of  communion  before  baptism  has  become  an  impor- 
tant issue,  for  a variety  of  reasons.  In  some  churches  that  practise  believers’  baptism,  children  and 
young  people  not  yet  baptized  are  incorporated  into  the  life  of  the  community.  They  are  regularly 
admitted  to  the  Lord’s  supper  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  members  of  the  community.  In  some 
churches  which  baptize  infants  there  is  a movement  to  communicate  all  persons,  citing  the  radi- 
cal openness  of  Jesus’  fellowship  meals  as  justification.  Both  practices  raise  serious  difficulties  for 
some  other  churches. 

92.  Whatever  the  theological  or  pastoral  reasons  adduced  for  these  practices,  they  result  in  a 
serious  rupture  between  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  which  threatens  the  integrity  of  both  rites. 
As  a general  principle,  the  historic  order  of  reception  of  baptism  before  reception  of  the  eucha- 
rist should  be  observed  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  church.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following 
question  is  asked: 

How  is  it  possible  for  a person  to  share  in  the  constitutive  meal  of  the  church,  the  body  of 

Christ,  without  having  been  incorporated  into  that  body  through  baptism? 


F.  Rebaptism 

93.  Most  churches  regard  baptism  as  an  unrepeatable  event;  nonetheless  many  churches  find 
themselves  confronted  with  the  issue  of  rebaptism.  In  one  case,  churches  require  the  rebaptism  of 
persons  baptized  as  infants  in  another  church.  This  rests  on  the  understanding  that  the  baptism  of 
an  infant  is  not  a true  baptism,  and  that  admission  to  the  church  requires  baptism  upon  personal 
profession  of  faith.  Understanding  infant  baptism  in  the  context  of  the  threefold  pattern  of  forma- 
tion in  faith,  baptism  and  Christian  initiation,  and  the  believer’s  life-long  growth  into  Christ,  the 
following  question  is  asked: 

Is  it  appropriate  to  require  the  baptism  of  those  who,  in  their  previous  church,  were  numbered  among 
the  baptized? 

94.  In  another  case,  churches  require  the  rebaptism  of  persons  who  have  been  baptized  as  adults 
in  another  church.  This  rests  on  the  understanding  that  membership  in  the  new  church  requires, 

46.  See  the  Lutheran-Orthodox  joint  commission  2004  statement  “The  Mystery  of  the  Church:  Baptism 
and  Chrismation”,  in  Jeffrey  Gros,  FSC,  Thomas  F.  Best,  Lorelei  F.  Fuchs,  SA,  eds.,  Growth  in  Agreement 
III:  International  Dialogue  Texts  and  Agreed  Statements,  1998-2005 , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  204,  WCC 
Publications,  Geneva,  and  William  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  2007,  pp.  29-32. 
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for  its  integrity,  baptism  within  that  church.  Understanding  infant  baptism  in  the  context  of  the 
threefold  pattern  of  formation  in  faith,  baptism  and  Christian  initiation,  and  the  believers  life- 
long growth  into  Christ,  the  following  questions  are  asked: 

How  does  membership  in  your  church  relate  to  membership  in  the  body  of  Christ  as  a whole? 

Does  the  requirement  for  rebaptism  take  sufficient  account  of  Gods  action  in  a persons  life,  from  the 
time  of  their  prior  baptism  until  now? 

What  pre-  and  post-baptismal  catechesis  is  appropriate  in  cases  of  rebaptism? 

95.  In  still  another  case  persons  baptized  as  infants,  and  wishing  to  remain  in  their  present 
church,  seek  rebaptism  in  order  to  “experience”  the  baptism  they  do  not  remember  from  their 
infancy.  Rebaptism  may  be  sought  from  a pastor  within  the  persons  tradition  or  even,  if  this  is 
refused,  from  a pastor  in  another  tradition.  While  the  need  for  a baptismal  experience  can  be 
appreciated,  both  situations  bring  the  person  into  serious  difficulties  within  their  own  tradition. 
Recognizing  the  unique  and  unrepeatable  character  of  baptism,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of 
the  church,  pastors  should  not  assent  to  requests  for  rebaptism.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following 
question  is  asked: 

How  can  your  church  help  such  persons  to  find  ways  in  which  they  may  experience  a renewal  of  their 
baptismal  faith? 


G.  Baptism  and  Faith 

96.  A dynamic  relationship  exists  between  the  faith  of  the  believer  and  the  faith  of  the  church:  the 
faith  which  the  believer  comes  to  own  is  that  of  the  whole  church  of  Christ.  This  process  of  growth 
into  Christ,  to  which  all  believers  are  called,  is  the  work  of  the  triune  God  who,  both  in  the  church 
and  in  the  believer,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  faith.  The  faith  confessed  in  baptism,  the  faith  of 
the  church  throughout  the  ages,  is  the  faith  that  binds  believers  and  their  churches  together.47  This 
faith  is  necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  salvation  embodied  and  set  forth  in  baptism.48 

97.  Churches  baptize  those  who  make  a personal  profession  of  faith.  Some,  agreeing  that  faith 
is  a condition  for  being  baptized,  also  baptize  infants  “brought  by  parents  or  guardians  who  are 
ready,  in  and  with  the  church,  to  bring  up  the  children  in  the  Christian  faith”.49  Where  godparents 
are  appointed,  they  need  to  be  mature  Christians,  able  to  teach  and  care  for  their  spiritual  children. 
With  this  in  mind,  churches  familiar  with  the  tradition  of  godparents  are  invited  to  consider  the 
following  question: 

In  cultures  where  the  choice  of  godparents  has  become  a “favour”  to  family  members  and  friends,  or  a 
matter  of  social  custom,  are  there  ways  in  which  churches  may  explore  the  appointment  of  additional 
sponsors  who  are  active  within  the  life  of  the  Christian  community? 

98.  On  the  journey  of  faith,  the  Christian  family  is  a small  unit  of  the  larger  church,  which  is  a 
foretaste  of  the  kingdom.  Parents  have  a special  responsibility  to  give  an  example  of  living  faith  to 
their  children.  The  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  parents  who  come  from  different  churches 
can  be  challenging.  This  is  particularly  so  as  they  face  decisions  about  the  baptism  and  growth  in 
faith  of  their  children,  especially  when  their  respective  churches  have  disparate  understandings 
and  practices  of  baptism  of  young  children  and  their  admission  to  the  eucharist.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  following  question  is  asked: 


47.  “Ecclesiological  and  Ecumenical  Implications  of  a Common  Baptism:  A JWG  Study”,  §45. 

48.  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §8. 

49.  BEM,  “Baptism”,  §11. 
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Has  your  church  developed  sufficient  ways  to  help  families  which  embody  different  Christian  tradi- 
tions to  deal  with  the  baptism  and  Christian  nurture  of  their  children,  in  ways  which  respect  the 
ecclesial  traditions  of  both  parents? 

99.  Many  churches  have  become  more  aware  in  recent  years  of  the  special  gifts  which  persons  with 
disabilities  bring  to  the  life  of  the  Christian  community,  and  more  attentive  to  their  special  needs 
as  members  of  Christs  body,  the  church.  Insofar  as  a personal  profession  of  faith  (whether  at  the 
moment  of  baptism  or,  in  the  case  of  infant  baptism,  at  a later  point  in  life)  is  integral  to  baptism, 
the  question  arises  about  the  baptism  of  persons  who,  due  to  learning  disabilities,  are  unable  to 
make  such  a profession. 

100.  The  churches  need  to  reflect  together  on  these  issues,  which  have  deep  pastoral  implica- 
tions for  the  persons  and  congregations  concerned  but  also  raise  profound  theological  and  anthro- 
pological issues.  These  include:  the  relation  of  faith  to  intellectual  capacity  and  the  ability  for  self- 
expression;  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  faith  may  be  experienced  and  expressed;  and  how  persons 
with  special  gifts  and  needs  may  be  fully  integrated  into  the  life  of  the  church.50  With  this  in  mind, 
the  following  questions  are  asked: 

How  can  the  church  discern  the  faith  of  persons  who  are  unable  to  articulate  and  communicate  their 
faith  verbally? 

In  what  ways  does  your  church  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  persons  with  disabilities  into  the  life 
of  the  Christian  community? 


H.  Insurmountable  Obstacles? 

101.  At  the  time  of  BEM , some  understandings  and  practices  with  regard  to  baptism  seemed  to 
reflect  irreconcilable  divergences  among  the  churches.  In  the  process  leading  to  this  study  docu- 
ment we  have  discovered  that  some  of  these  no  longer  seem  to  be  insurmountable  - while  others 
remain  as  serious  sources  of  division. 

(1)  Sacrament  and  Ordinance 

102.  The  terms  “sacrament”  and  “ordinance”  have  often  been  used  to  characterize  what  were 
thought  to  be  mutually  exclusive  understandings  of  baptism,  particularly  between  those  churches 
which  baptize  infants  and  those  which  baptize  only  professing  believers.  From  what  has  been 
said  above  (cf.  §§26-31)  these  terms  can  no  longer  be  used  as  the  basis  for  division  among  the 
churches.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following  questions  are  asked: 

Has  the  use  of  the  term  “sacrament,”  or  of  “ordinance,”  by  another  church  prevented  your 
church  from  recognizing  its  baptism?  If  so,  can  the  reflections  in  this  study  document  help  towards 
mutual  recognition? 

(2)  Diversity  and  Uniformity 

103.  The  importance  of  common  elements  in  the  baptismal  service  (particularly  the  use  of  water 
and  the  trinitarian  formula)  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  has  been  stressed  in  §14  above, 
where  it  was  noted  that  these  elements  function  as  signs  of  the  common  faith  shared  by  Christians 
through  the  ages.  Some  churches,  however,  hold  that  the  meanings  expressed  by  these  elements 
may  also  be  conveyed  in  other  ways.  On  the  basis  of  their  understanding  of  biblical  texts,  their  tra- 
ditional practice,  or  their  effort  to  inculturate  baptismal  practice,  such  churches  perform  baptism 
in  other  ways.  This  raises  serious  questions  of  discernment  within  and  among  the  churches.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  following  questions  are  asked: 


50.  See  “A  Church  of  All  and  for  All:  An  Interim  Statement”,  especially  §§56-65,  74,  78,  and  87.  Cf.  also 
BEM,  “Baptism”,  §§11-12. 
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Which  variations  in  baptismal  practice  reflect  a healthy  diversity  within  the  one  body  of  Christ? 

Which  variations  reflect  a significant  divergence  from  acceptable  practice,  a divergence  which  threat- 
ens the  unity  of  Christ’s  body? 

104.  There  are  churches,  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  manifestly  Christian 
in  their  witness  and  service,  which  perform  baptism  “in  the  name  of  Jesus”,  without  reference 
to  the  traditional  trinitarian  formula.  There  are  churches,  members  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  manifestly  Christian  in  their  witness  and  service,  which  perform  baptism  with- 
out water.51 

105.  There  are  churches,  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  manifesdy  Christian 
in  their  witness  and  service,  in  which  entry  into  the  Christian  community  is  effected  without 
baptismal  rites.52  As  was  made  clear  in  the  response  process  to  BEM,  most  churches  within  the 
ecumenical  movement  regard  the  use  of  water  and  the  trinitarian  formula,  administered  in  a litur- 
gical rite,  as  a minimum  requirement  for  baptism  and  membership  in  the  church.  Yet  successive 
ecumenical  texts,  while  acknowledging  this  understanding  of  baptism  as  normative,  have  sought 
also  to  honour  the  witness  of  churches  which  speak  not  of  a specific  rite  but  rather  of  Christian 
life  as  a whole  being  infused  with  the  Spirit.53 

106.  There  are  churches,  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  manifesdy  Christian 
in  their  witness  and  service,  which  find  evidence  of  valid  baptism  not  so  much  in  the  use  of  tradi- 
tional baptismal  forms,  but  rather  in  the  presence  of  the  “fruits”  of  baptism  in  the  life  of  the  belie- 
ver. Beginning  early  in  the  twentieth  century,  some  churches  began  to  use  what  they  understood 
to  be  the  earlier  biblical  form  of  baptism  “in  the  name  of  Jesus”  rather  than  the  formula  found  in 
Matt.  28:19  of  baptism  “in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.” 

107.  Questions  of  theological  and  liturgical  language  are  particularly  sensitive  in  some  places 
today.  There  are  churches,  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  manifesdy  Chris- 
tian in  their  witness  and  service,  which  have  offered  as  an  alternate  to  the  traditional  trinitarian 
formula  “Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit”,  such  words  as  “Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier”.  This 
has  been  prompted  by  a concern  about  exclusively  masculine  language  for  God.  These  changes, 
however,  raise  serious  questions  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  In  some  places,  the  latter 
practice  has  resulted  in  the  rescinding  of  already  existing  mutual  recognition. 

108.  With  the  issues  raised  above  in  §§101-107  in  mind,  the  following  questions  are  asked: 

How  can  churches  discern  and  respect  the  authentic  Christian  witness  of  those  who  follow  alternate 

baptismal  practices? 

How  far  are  some  churches  prepared  to  modify  their  practice  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  church? 


51.  Cf.  BEMy  “Baptism”,  §21,  Commentary  (c). 

52.  Cf.  Baptism,  Eucharist  & Ministry  1 982-1 990 , pp.  53-54  and  147;  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  I 
Gift  and  Calling”  [The  Canberra  Unity  Statement],  in  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Gunther  Gassmann,  eds.,  On  the  J 
Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia:  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de  Compostela,  j 
1993 , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  166,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva,  1994,  §3.2,  p.  270;  and  “Called  to  be  the 
One  Church”,  §8. 

53.  See  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling”:  “...we  gladly  acknowledge  that  some  who 
do  not  observe  these  rites  share  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  life  in  Christ”,  §3.2,  p.  270;  and  “Called  to  be  , 
the  One  Church”:  “There  are  some  who  do  not  observe  the  rite  of  baptism  in  water  but  share  in  the  spiritual  I 
experience  of  life  in  Christ”,  §8. 
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VI.  Conclusion 

109.  The  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  gathered  at  their  9th  assembly 
in  2006,  affirmed  together  that  baptism  is  the  basis  of  their  commitment  to  one  another  within 
the  ecumenical  movement.  And  more  than  that,  they  committed  themselves  to  draw  the  full 
consequences  from  the  existing  mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  Thus  they  affirmed  that  “Baptism 
bestows  upon  the  churches  both  the  freedom  and  the  responsibility  to  journey  toward  common 
proclamation  of  the  Word,  confession  of  the  one  faith,  celebration  of  one  eucharist,  and  full  shar- 
ing in  one  ministry.”54 

110.  We  hope  that  the  reflections  in  this  study  document  will  help  your  church  put  its  existing 
mutual  recognition  of  baptism  more  fully  into  practice.  Where  mutual  recognition  seems  difficult 
due  to  differences  in  understanding  and  practice,  we  hope  these  reflections  will  suggest  starting 
points  for  a fresh  discussion  of  the  issues  involved.  In  cases  where  mutual  recognition  seems 
impossible  due  to  fundamental  differences  in  the  understanding  of  the  faith,  we  hope  these  reflec- 
tions will  have  clarified  some  of  the  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed. 

111.  Baptism  looks  beyond  itself.  As  the  basis  of  our  common  identity  in  the  one  body  of 
Christ,  it  yearns  to  be  completed  through  the  full  eucharistic  fellowship  of  all  the  members  of 
Christs  body.  We  should  be  one  at  the  one  table  of  our  one  Lord.  “All  Christians  who  have 
received  their  baptism  as  the  one  baptism  into  the  one  church,  have  also  received  a radical  calling 
from  God  to  communion  with  all  the  baptized.”55  The  churches  are  thus  called  to  renewed  efforts 
towards  full  ecclesial  communion,  in  order  that  the  unity  which  is  theirs  in  Christ  through  the 
waters  of  baptism  may  find  its  fulfillment  at  his  one  table. 


54.  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church.” 

55.  “Ecclesiological  and  Ecumenical  Implications  of  a Common  Baptism:  A JWG  Study”,  §104. 
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The  Church: Towards  a Common  Vision 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  214 

Geneva;  World  Council  of  Churches,  201 3 


Introduction 

“Thy  will  be  done”  are  words  that  countless  believers  from  all  Christian  churches  pray  every  day. 
Jesus  himself  prayed  similar  words  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  shortiy  before  his  arrest  (cf.  Matt. 
26:39-42;  Mark  14:36;  Luke  22:42).  In  Johns  gospel,  moreover,  he  revealed  his  will  for  the  Church 
when  he  prayed  to  the  Father  that  all  of  his  disciples  be  one,  so  that  the  world  may  believe  (cf.  John 
17:21).  To  pray  that  the  Lords  will  be  done  thus  necessarily  requires  a wholehearted  endeavour 
to  embrace  his  will  for  and  gift  of  unity.  The  present  text  - 7 he  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision 
- addresses  what  many  consider  to  be  the  most  difficult  issues  facing  the  churches  in  overcoming 
any  remaining  obstacles  to  their  living  out  the  Lord’s  gift  of  communion:  our  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church  itself.  The  great  importance  of  that  gift  and  goal  highlights  the  significance 
of  the  issues  to  be  treated  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

Our  aim  is  to  offer  a convergence  text,  that  is,  a text  which,  while  not  expressing  full  consen- 
sus on  all  the  issues  considered,  is  much  more  than  simply  an  instrument  to  stimulate  further 
study.  Rather,  the  following  pages  express  how  far  Christian  communities  have  come  in  their 
common  understanding  of  the  Church,  showing  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  indicating 
work  that  still  needs  to  be  done.  The  present  text  has  been  elaborated  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  whose  aim,  like  that  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  a whole,  is  to  serve  the 
churches  as  they  “call  one  another  to  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship, 
expressed  in  worship  and  common  life  in  Christ,  through  witness  and  service  to  the  world,  and 
to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe.”1  Such  visible  unity  finds  a 
most  eloquent  expression  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  which  glorifies  the  Triune  God  and 
enables  the  Church  to  participate  in  the  mission  of  God  for  the  transformation  and  salvation  of 
the  world.  The  present  statement  makes  use  of  the  responses  of  the  churches  to  Faith  and  Orders 
work  on  ecclesiology  in  recent  years  as  well  as  earlier  ecumenical  documents  which  have  sought 
convergence  through  common  reflection  upon  God’s  Word,  in  the  hope  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord’s  gift  of  unity  can  be  fully  realized.  Thus  it  is  the  result  of  dialogue  at 
the  multilateral  level,  especially  the  responses  of  the  churches  to  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the 
Church,  of  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  plenary  commission 
held  in  Crete  in  2009  and  of  the  contributions  of  the  Orthodox  consultation  held  in  Cyprus  in 
2011.  In  addition,  the  text  draws  upon  the  progress  registered  in  many  bilateral  dialogues  that 
have  taken  up  the  theme  of  “Church”  in  recent  decades.2 

We  hope  that  The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision  will  serve  the  churches  in  three  ways: 
(1)  by  providing  a synthesis  of  the  results  of  ecumenical  dialogue  about  important  ecclesiological 
themes  in  recent  decades;  (2)  by  inviting  them  to  appraise  the  results  of  this  dialogue  - con- 
firming positive  achievements,  pointing  out  deficiencies  and/or  indicating  areas  that  have  not 


1.  L.  N.  Rivera-Pagan  (ed.),  God  in  Your  Grace : Official  Report  of  the  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches , Geneva,  WCC,  2007, 448. 

2.  For  more  details  about  this  process,  see  the  historical  note  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  text. 
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received  sufficient  attention;  and  (3)  by  providing  an  occasion  for  the  churches  to  reflect  upon 
their  own  understanding  of  the  Lords  will  so  as  to  grow  towards  greater  unity  (cf.  Eph.  4:12-  ; 
16).  Hopefully,  such  a process  of  information,  reaction  and  growth,  by  confirming,  enriching 
and  challenging  all  of  the  churches,  will  make  a substantial  contribution  and  even  enable  some 
decisive  steps  towards  the  full  realization  of  unity. 

There  is  a structure  to  this  text,  based  on  the  ecclesiological  issues  that  we  are  addressing.  The  \ 
Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision  opens  with  a chapter  exploring  how  the  Christian  community 
finds  its  origin  in  the  mission  of  God  for  the  saving  transformation  of  the  world.  The  Church  is 
essentially  missionary,  and  unity  is  essentially  related  to  this  mission.  The  second  chapter  sets  out 
the  salient  features  of  an  understanding  of  the  Church  as  Communion,  gathering  the  results  of 
much  common  reflection  both  about  how  Scripture  and  subsequent  tradition  relate  the  Church 
to  God  and  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  relation  for  the  life  and  structure  of  the  Church.  The 
third  chapter  focuses  upon  the  growth  of  the  Church  as  the  pilgrim  people  moving  towards  the 
kingdom  of  God,  especially  upon  several  difficult  ecclesiological  questions  that  have  divided  the 
churches  in  the  past.  It  registers  the  progress  towards  greater  convergence  about  some  of  these 
issues  and  clarifies  points  about  which  churches  may  need  to  seek  further  convergence.  The  fourth 
chapter  develops  several  significant  ways  in  which  the  Church  relates  to  the  world  as  a sign  and 
agent  of  Gods  love,  such  as  proclaiming  Christ  within  an  interreligious  context,  witnessing  to  the 
moral  values  of  the  Gospel  and  responding  to  human  suffering  and  need. 

The  many  official  responses  to  Faith  and  Order’s  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry , of  1982, 
showed  that  the  process  of  reception  that  follows  the  publication  of  a convergence  text  can  prove 
to  be  just  as  important  as  that  which  led  to  its  production.3  So  as  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for  gen- 
uine dialogue  about  ecclesiology  to  which  all  may  make  a significant  contribution,  the  churches 
are  urgendy  requested  not  only  to  give  serious  consideration  to  The  Church:  Towards  a Common 
Vision  but  also  to  submit  an  official  response  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  in  the  light  of 
the  following  questions: 

• To  what  extent  does  this  text  reflect  the  ecclesiological  understanding  of  your  church? 

• To  what  extent  does  this  text  offer  a basis  for  growth  in  unity  among  the  churches? 

• What  adaptations  or  renewal  in  the  life  of  your  church  does  this  statement  challenge  your 
church  to  work  for? 

• How  far  is  your  church  able  to  form  closer  relationships  in  life  and  mission  with  those  j 
churches  which  can  acknowledge  in  a positive  way  the  account  of  the  Church  described  in  this 
statement? 

• What  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Church  could  call  for  further  discussion  and  what  advice  could 
your  church  offer  for  the  on-going  work  by  Faith  and  Order  in  the  area  of  ecclesiology? 

In  addition  to  these  general  questions,  readers  will  find,  printed  in  italics  and  interspersed  through- 
out the  text,  paragraphs  about  specific  issues  where  divisions  remain.  These  questions  are  intended 
to  stimulate  reflection  and  encourage  further  agreement  among  the  churches  on  the  path  to  unity. 

I.  God's  Mission  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

A.  The  Church  in  the  Design  of  God 

1.  The  Christian  understanding  of  the  Church  and  its  mission  is  rooted  in  the  vision  of  God’s 
great  design  (or  “economy”)  for  all  creation:  The  “kingdom”  which  was  both  promised  by  and 
manifested  in  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  the  Bible,  man  and  woman  were  created  in  God’s  image 
(cf.  Gen.  1:26-27),  so  bearing  an  inherent  capacity  for  communion  (in  Greek  koinonia ) with  God 
and  with  one  another.  God’s  purpose  in  creation  was  thwarted  by  human  sin  and  disobedience  (cf. 

3.  M.  Thurian  (ed.),  Churches  Respond  to  BEM:  Official  Responses  to  the  “Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry ” 
Text,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  vols.  I-VI,  1986-1988;  Baptism , Eucharist  Ministry  1982-1990: 
Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses,  Geneva,  WCC,  1990. 
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Gen.  3-4;  Rom.  1:18-3:20),  which  damaged  the  relationship  between  God,  human  beings  and  the 
created  order.  But  God  persisted  in  faithfulness  despite  human  sin  and  error.  The  dynamic  history 
of  Gods  restoration  of  koinonia  found  its  irreversible  achievement  in  the  incarnation  and  paschal 
mystery  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church,  as  the  body  of  Christ,  acts  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  continue  his  life-giving  mission  in  prophetic  and  compassionate  ministry  and  so  participates 
in  God’s  work  of  healing  a broken  world.  Communion,  whose  source  is  the  very  life  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  is  both  the  gift  by  which  the  Church  lives  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  gift  that  God  calls 
the  Church  to  offer  to  a wounded  and  divided  humanity  in  hope  of  reconciliation  and  healing. 

2.  During  his  earthly  ministry,  “Jesus  went  throughout  all  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching  in 
their  synagogues  and  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  and  healing  every  disease  and  every 
sickness.  When  he  saw  the  crowds  he  had  compassion  for  them”  (Matt.  9:35-36).  The  Church 
takes  its  mandate  from  the  act  and  promise  of  Christ  himself,  who  not  only  proclaimed  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  word  and  deed  but  also  called  men  and  women  and  sent  them  out,  empowered 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  20:19-23).  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tell  us  that  the  last  words  Jesus 
addressed  to  the  apostles  before  his  ascension  into  heaven  were:  “You  will  receive  power  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon  you;  and  you  will  be  my  witnesses  in  Jerusalem,  in  all  Judea  and 
Samaria,  and  to  the  end  of  the  earth”  (Acts  1:8).  Each  of  the  four  gospels  closes  with  a mission- 
ary mandate;  Matthew  recounts:  “And  Jesus  came  and  said  to  them,  All  authority  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  has  been  given  to  me.  Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  that  I 
have  commanded  you;  and  lo,  1 am  with  you  always,  to  the  close  of  the  age”’  (Matt.  28:18-20;  see 
also  Mark  16:15;  Luke  24:45-49;  John  20:19-21).  This  command  by  Jesus  already  hints  at  what 
he  wanted  his  Church  to  be  in  order  to  carry  out  this  mission.  It  was  to  be  a community  of  wit- 
ness, proclaiming  the  kingdom  which  Jesus  had  first  proclaimed,  inviting  human  beings  from  all 
nations  to  saving  faith.  It  was  to  be  a community  of  worship,  initiating  new  members  by  baptism 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  was  to  be  a community  of  discipleship,  in  which  the  apostles,  by 
proclaiming  the  Word,  baptizing  and  celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper,  were  to  guide  new  believers 
to  observe  all  that  Jesus  himself  had  commanded. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  the  disciples  on  the  morning  of  Pentecost  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping  them  to  begin  the  mission  entrusted  to  them  (cf.  Acts  2:1-41).  God’s  plan  to  save  the 
world  (sometimes  referred  to  with  the  Latin  expression  missio  Dei  or  “the  mission  of  God”),  is 
carried  out  through  the  sending  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  saving  activity  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  is  essential  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  Church.  As  the  Faith  and  Order  study 
document  Confessing  the  One  Faith  pointed  out:  “Christians  believe  and  confess  with  the  Creed 
that  there  is  an  indissoluble  link  between  the  work  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  reality  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  The  origin  of  the  Church  is 
rooted  in  the  plan  of  the  Triune  God  for  humankind’s  salvation.”4 

4.  Jesus  described  his  ministry  as  preaching  the  good  news  to  the  poor,  releasing  the  captives, 
giving  sight  to  the  blind,  liberating  the  oppressed  and  proclaiming  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord 
(cf.  Luke  4:18-19,  quoting  Is.  61:1-2).  “The  mission  of  the  Church  ensues  from  the  nature  of  the 
Church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  sharing  in  the  ministry  of  Christ  as  Mediator  between  God  and  his 
creation.  At  the  heart  of  the  Church’s  vocation  in  the  world  is  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  inaugurated  in  Jesus  the  Lord,  crucified  and  risen.  Through  its  internal  life  of  eucharistic 
worship,  thanksgiving,  intercessory  prayer,  through  planning  for  mission  and  evangelism,  through 
a daily  life-style  of  solidarity  with  the  poor,  through  advocacy  even  to  confrontation  with  the  pow- 
ers that  oppress  human  beings,  the  churches  are  trying  to  fulfil  this  evangelistic  vocation.”5 


4.  Confessing  the  One  Faith:  An  Ecumenical  Explication  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  as  It  Is  Confessed  in  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381),  Geneva-Eugene,  WCC-  Wipf  6c  Stock,  2010,  §216. 

5.  “Mission  and  Evangelism:  An  Ecumenical  Affirmation,”  §6,  in  J.  Matthey  (ed.),  You  Are  the  Light  of  the 
World:  Statements  on  Mission  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva,  WCC,  2005,  8. 
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B. The  Mission  of  the  Church  in  History 

5.  Since  these  origins,  the  Church  has  always  been  dedicated  to  proclaiming  in  word  and  deed  the 
good  news  of  salvation  in  Christ,  celebrating  the  sacraments,  especially  the  eucharist,  and  forming 
Christian  communities.  This  effort  has  sometimes  encountered  bitter  resistance;  it  has  sometimes 
been  hindered  by  opponents  or  even  betrayed  by  the  sinfulness  of  the  messengers.  In  spite  of  such 
difficulties,  this  proclamation  has  produced  great  fruit  (cf.  Mark  4:8, 20,26-32). 

6.  One  challenge  for  the  Church  has  been  how  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  a way  that 
awakens  a response  in  the  different  contexts,  languages  and  cultures  of  the  people  who  hear  that 
proclamation.  St  Paul’s  preaching  of  Christ  in  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  (Acts  17:22-34),  making 
use  of  local  beliefs  and  literature,  illustrates  how  the  very  first  generation  of  Christians  attempted 
to  share  the  good  news  of  Jesus’ death  and  resurrection,  drawing  upon  and,  when  necessary,  trans- 
forming, under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  cultural  heritage  of  their  listeners  and  serving 
as  a leaven  to  foster  the  well-being  of  the  society  in  which  they  lived.  Over  the  centuries,  Chris- 
tians have  witnessed  to  the  Gospel  within  ever  increasing  horizons,  from  Jerusalem  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  (cf.  Acts  1:8).  Often  their  witness  to  Jesus  resulted  in  martyrdom,  but  it  also  led  to  the 
spread  of  the  faith  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  every  corner  of  the  earth.  At  times, 
the  cultural  and  religious  heritage  of  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  was  not  given 
the  respect  it  deserved,  as  when  those  engaging  in  evangelization  were  complicit  in  imperialistic 
colonization,  which  pillaged  and  even  exterminated  peoples  unable  to  defend  themselves  from 
more  powerful  invading  nations.  Notwithstanding  such  tragic  events,  God’s  grace,  more  powerful 
than  human  sinfulness,  was  able  to  raise  up  true  disciples  and  friends  of  Christ  in  many  lands  and 
establish  the  Church  within  the  rich  variety  of  many  cultures.  Such  diversity  within  the  unity  of 
the  one  Christian  community  was  understood  by  some  early  writers  as  an  expression  of  the  beauty 
which  Scripture  attributes  to  the  bride  of  Christ  (cf.  Eph.  5:27  and  Rev.  21:2).6  Today  believers 
from  churches  which  once  welcomed  foreign  missionaries  have  been  able  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  churches  by  whose  agency  they  first  heard  the  Gospel.7 

7.  Today  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  continues  throughout  the  world  within 
rapidly  changing  circumstances.  Some  developments  are  particularly  challenging  to  the  Church’s 
mission  and  self-understanding.  The  widely  diffused  awareness  of  religious  pluralism  challenges 
Christians  to  deepen  their  reflection  about  the  relation  between  the  proclamation  that  Jesus  is  the 
one  and  only  Saviour  of  the  world,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  claims  of  other  faiths,  on  the  other. 
The  development  of  means  of  communication  challenges  the  churches  to  seek  new  ways  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  and  to  establish  and  maintain  Christian  communities.  The  “emerging  churches,” 
which  propose  a new  way  of  being  the  Church,  challenge  other  churches  to  find  ways  of  respond- 
ing to  today’s  needs  and  interests  in  ways  which  are  faithful  to  what  has  been  received  from  the 
beginning.  The  advance  of  a global  secular  culture  challenges  the  Church  with  a situation  in  which 
many  question  the  very  possibility  of  faith,  believing  that  human  life  is  sufficient  unto  itself,  with- 
out any  reference  to  God.  In  some  places,  the  Church  faces  the  challenge  of  a radical  decline  in 
membership  and  is  perceived  by  many  as  no  longer  relevant  to  their  lives,  leading  those  who  still 
believe  to  speak  of  the  need  for  a re-evangelization.  All  churches  share  the  task  of  evangelization 
in  the  face  of  these  challenges  and  others  that  may  arise  within  particular  contexts. 

C.  The  Importance  of  Unity 

8.  The  importance  of  Christian  unity  to  the  mission  and  nature  of  the  Church  was  already 
evident  in  the  New  Testament.  In  Acts  15  and  Galatians  1-2,  it  is  clear  that  the  mission  to  the 


6.  See,  for  example,  Augustine,  “Ennarrationes  in  Psalmos,”  44,  24-25,  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina  36, 
509-510. 

7.  Such  solidarity  of  mutual  assistance  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  proselytism,  which  wrongly  consid- 
ers other  Christian  communities  as  a legitimate  field  for  conversion. 
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Gentiles  gave  birth  to  tensions  and  threatened  to  create  divisions  between  Christians.  In  a way, 
the  contemporary  ecumenical  movement  is  reliving  the  experience  of  that  first  council  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  present  text  is  an  invitation  to  the  leaders,  theologians  and  faithful  of  all  churches  to 
seek  the  unity  for  which  Jesus  prayed  on  the  eve  before  he  offered  his  life  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world  (cf.  John  17:21). 

9.  Visible  unity  requires  that  churches  be  able  to  recognize  in  one  another  the  authentic  pres- 
ence of  what  the  Creed  of  Nicaea-Constantinople  (381)  calls  the  “one,  holy,  catholic,  apostolic 
Church.” This  recognition,  in  turn,  may  in  some  instances  depend  upon  changes  in  doctrine,  prac- 
tice and  ministry  within  any  given  community.  This  represents  a significant  challenge  for  churches 
in  their  journey  towards  unity. 

10.  Currently,  some  identify  the  Church  of  Christ  exclusively  with  their  own  community, 
while  others  would  acknowledge  in  communities  other  than  their  own  a real  but  incomplete 
presence  of  the  elements  which  make  up  the  Church.  Others  have  joined  into  various  types  of 
covenant  relationships,  which  sometimes  include  the  sharing  of  worship.8  Some  believe  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  located  in  all  communities  that  present  a convincing  claim  to  be  Christian, 
while  others  maintain  that  Christs  church  is  invisible  and  cannot  be  adequately  identified  dur- 
ing this  earthly  pilgrimage. 

Fundamental  Issues  on  the  Way  to  Unity 

Ever  since  the  Toronto  Declaration  of 1950 , the  WCC  has  challenged  the  churches  to  “recognize  that 
the  membership  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  more  inclusive  than  the  membership  of  their  own  church 
body.  " Moreover,  mutual  regard  between  churches  and  their  members  has  been  profoundly  encouraged 
and  advanced  by  ecumenical  encounter.  Nevertheless , differences  on  some  basic  questions  remain  and 
need  to  be  faced  together : “How  can  we  identify  the  Church  which  the  creed  calls  one , holy,  catholic  and 
apostolic ?"  “What  is  God's  will for  the  unity  of  this  Church ?"  “What  do  we  need  to  do  to  put  God's  will 
into  practice?"  This  text  has  been  written  in  order  to  assist  the  churches  as  they  reflect  upon  such  ques- 
tions, seeking  common  answers ,9 

II.  The  Church  of  the  Triune  God 

A.  Discerning  God's  Will  for  the  Church 

11.  All  Christians  share  the  conviction  that  Scripture  is  normative,  therefore  the  biblical  witness 
provides  an  irreplaceable  source  for  acquiring  greater  agreement  about  the  Church.  Although 
the  New  Testament  provides  no  systematic  ecclesiology,  it  does  offer  accounts  of  the  faith  of 
the  early  communities,  of  their  worship  and  practice  of  discipleship,  of  various  roles  of  service 
and  leadership,  as  well  as  images  and  metaphors  used  to  express  the  identity  of  the  Church. 
Subsequent  interpretation  within  the  Church,  seeking  always  to  be  faithful  to  biblical  teach- 
ing, has  produced  an  additional  wealth  of  ecclesiological  insights  over  the  course  of  history.  The 
same  Holy  Spirit  who  guided  the  earliest  communities  in  producing  the  inspired  biblical  text 
continues,  from  generation  to  generation,  to  guide  later  followers  of  Jesus  as  they  strive  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Gospel.  This  is  what  is  understood  by  the  “living  Tradition”  of  the  Church.10  The 

8.  Cf.  the  Anglican-Lutheran  report  “Growth  in  Communion,”  in  J.  Gros,  FSC,T.F.  Best  and  L.  F.  Fuchs, 
SA  (eds.),  Growth  in  Agreement  III:  International  Dialogue  Texts  and  Agreed  Statements,  1998-2005,  Geneva- 
Grand  Rapids,  WCC-  Eerdmans,  2007,  375-425,  which  refers  to  important  Anglican-Lutheran  regional 
covenants  (Meissen,  Reuilly,  Waterloo,  etc.). 

9.  Thus  the  present  text  hopes  to  build  upon  the  unity  statement  of  the  Porto  Alegre  General  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  entided  “Called  to  Be  One  Church,”  whose  subtitle  is  “An  Invitation  to  the 
Churches  to  Renew  Their  Commitment  to  the  Search  for  Unity  and  to  Deepen  Their  Dialogue,”  in  Growth 
in  Agreement  III,  606-610. 

10.  As  the  fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  pointed  out  in  its  report  “Scripture,  Tradition  and 
Traditions,”  “By  the  Tradition  is  meant  the  Gospel  itself,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in  and 
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great  importance  of  Tradition  has  been  acknowledged  by  most  communities,  but  they  vary  in 
assessing  how  its  authority  relates  to  that  of  Scripture 

12.  A wide  variety  of  ecclesiological  insights  can  be  found  in  the  various  books  of  the  New 
Testament  and  in  subsequent  Tradition.  The  New  Testament  canon,  by  embracing  this  plurality, 
testifies  to  its  compatibility  with  the  unity  of  the  Church,  though  without  denying  the  limits  to 
legitimate  diversity.* 11  Legitimate  diversity  is  not  accidental  to  the  fife  of  the  Christian  community 
but  is  rather  an  aspect  of  its  catholicity,  a quality  that  reflects  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  the  Father’s 
design  that  salvation  in  Christ  be  incarnational  and  thus  “take  flesh”  among  the  various  peoples 
to  whom  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed.  An  adequate  approach  to  the  mystery  of  the  Church  requires 
the  use  and  interaction  of  a wide  range  of  images  and  insights  (people  of  God,  body  of  Christ, 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vine,  flock,  bride,  household,  soldiers,  friends  and  so  forth).  The  present 
text  seeks  to  draw  upon  the  richness  of  the  biblical  witness,  along  with  insights  from  the  Tradition. 

B.The  Church  of  the  Triune  God  as  Koinonia 

The  Initiative  of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

13.  The  Church  is  called  into  being  by  God  who  “so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son,  so 
that  everyone  who  believes  in  him  may  not  perish,  but  may  have  eternal  life”  (John  3:16)  and  who 
sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  these  believers  into  all  truth,  reminding  them  of  all  that  Jesus  taught 
(cf.  John  14:26).  In  the  Church,  through  life  and  unity  of  the  Church.  This  quest  presupposes  that 
communion  is  not  simply  the  union  of  existing  churches  in  their  current  form.  The  noun  koino- 
nia (communion,  participation,  fellowship,  sharing),  which  derives  from  a verb  meaning  “to  have 
something  in  common,”  “to  share,”  “to  participate,”  “to  have  part  in”  or  “to  act  together,”  appears 
in  passages  recounting  the  sharing  in  the  Lords  Supper  (cf.  1 Cor.  10:16-17),  the  reconciliation 
of  Paul  with  Peter,  James  and  John  (cf.  Gal.  2:7-10),  the  collection  for  the  poor  (cf.  Rom.  15:26;  2 
Cor.  8:3-4)  and  the  experience  and  witness  of  the  Church  (cf.  Acts  2:42-45).  As  a divinely  estab- 
lished communion,  the  Church  belongs  to  God  and  does  not  exist  for  itself.  It  is  by  its  very  nature 
missionary,  called  and  sent  to  witness  in  its  own  life  to  that  communion  which  God  intends  for  all 
humanity  and  for  all  creation  in  the  kingdom. 

14.  The  Church  is  centred  and  grounded  in  the  Gospel,  the  proclamation  of  the  Incarnate 
Word,  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  Father.  This  is  reflected  in  the  New  Testament  affirmation,  “You 
have  been  born  anew,  not  of  perishable  but  of  imperishable  seed,  through  the  living  and  endur- 
ing word  of  God”  (1  Pet.  1:23).  Through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  (cf.  Rom.  10:14-18)  and 
under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  1 Cor.  12:3),  human  beings  come  to  saving  faith  and,  by 
sacramental  means,  are  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ  (cf.  Eph.  1:23).  Some  communities, 
following  this  teaching,  would  call  the  Church  creatura  evangelii  or  “creature  of  the  Gospel.”12 
A defining  aspect  of  the  Church’s  life  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  believers  are  united  with  Jesus  Christ 

by  the  Church,  Christ  himself  present  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  By  tradition  is  meant  the  traditionary  pro- 
cess. The  term  traditions  is  used  ...  to  indicate  both  the  diversity  of  forms  of  expression  and  also  what  we  call 
confessional  traditions....”  P.  C.  Roger  and  L.  Vischer  (eds.),  The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order: 
Montreal  1963,  London,  SCM  Press,  1964,  50.  See  also  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels:  An  Instrument  for  an 
Ecumenical  Reflection  on  Hermeneutics,  Geneva,  WCC,  1998,  §§14-37,  pages  14-26. 

11.  This  theme  will  be  taken  up  in  §§28-30  below. 

12.  See  the  section  “The  Church  as  ‘Creature  of  the  Gospel”’  in  Lutheran-  Roman  Catholic  Dialogue, 
“Church  and  Justification,”  in  J.  Gros,  FSC,  H.  Meyer  and  W.  G.  Rusch,  (eds.),  Growth  in  Agreement  II: 
Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical  Conversations  on  a World  Level,  1982-1998,  Geneva-  Grand 
Rapids,  WCC-Eerdmans,  2000,  495-498,  which  refers  to  Martin  Luther  s use  of  this  expression  in  WA  2, 
430,  6-7:  “Ecclesia  enim  creatura  est  evangelii.  ” Some  bilateral  dialogues  have  used  the  Latin  creatura  verbi  to 
express  this  same  idea:  see  the  section  “Two  Conceptions  of  the  Church”  (§§94-113),  which  describes  the 
Church  as  “ creatura  verbi  ” and  “sacrament  of  grace”  in  the  Reformed- Roman  Catholic  Dialogue,  “Towards  a 
Common  Understanding  of  the  Church,”  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  801-805.  See  also  the  statement  “Called 
to  Be  the  One  Church,”  cf.  ch.  ln.6  above. 
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and  thereby  share  a living  relationship  with  the  Father,  who  speaks  to  them  and  calls  forth  their 
trustful  response.  The  biblical  notion  of  koinonia  has  become  central  in  the  ecumenical  quest  for 
a common  understanding  of  the  to  be  a community  that  hears  and  proclaims  the  word  of  God. 
The  Church  draws  life  from  the  Gospel  and  discovers  ever  anew  the  direction  for  her  journey. 

15.  The  response  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God  ( Theotokos ),  to  the  angel’s  message  at  the 
annunciation,  “Let  it  be  done  with  me  according  to  your  word”  (Luke  1:38),  has  been  seen  as  a 
symbol  of  and  model  for  the  Church  and  the  individual  Christian.  The  Faith  and  Order  study 
document  Church  and  World  (1990)  noted  that  Mary  is  “an  important  example  for  all  who 
seek  to  understand  the  full  dimensions  of  life  in  Christian  community”  in  that  she  receives  and 
responds  to  the  Word  of  God  (Luke  1:26-38);  shares  the  joy  of  the  good  news  with  Elizabeth 
(Luke  1:46-55);  meditates,  suffers  and  strives  to  understand  the  events  of  the  birth  and  child- 
hood of  Jesus  (Matt.  2:13-23;  Luke  2:19,  41-51);  seeks  to  comprehend  the  full  implications  of 
discipleship  (Mark  3:31-35;  Lk  18:19-20);  stands  by  him  under  the  cross  and  accompanies  his 
body  to  the  tomb  (Matt.  27:55-61;  John  19:25-27)  and  waits  with  the  disciples  and  receives 
with  them  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Pentecost  (Acts  1:12-14;  2:1-4). 13 

16.  Christ  prayed  to  the  Father  to  send  the  Spirit  on  his  disciples  to  guide  them  into  all 
truth  (John  15:26,  16:13),  and  it  is  the  Spirit  who  not  only  bestows  faith  and  other  charisms 
upon  individual  believers  but  also  equips  the  Church  with  its  essential  gifts,  qualities  and  order. 
The  Holy  Spirit  nourishes  and  enlivens  the  body  of  Christ  through  the  living  voice  of  the 
preached  Gospel,  through  sacramental  communion,  especially  in  the  Eucharist,  and  through 
ministries  of  service. 

The  Prophetic,  Priestly  and  Royal  People  of  God 

17.  In  the  call  of  Abraham,  God  was  choosing  for  himself  a holy  people.  The  prophets  frequently 
recalled  this  election  and  vocation  in  the  following  powerful  formulation:  “I  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people”  (Jer.  31:33;  Ezek.  37:27;  echoed  in  2 Cor.  6:16;  Heb.  8:10).  The  cov- 
enant with  Israel  marked  a decisive  moment  in  the  unfolding  realization  of  the  plan  of  salvation. 
Christians  believe  that  in  the  ministry,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  sending  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  God  established  the  new  covenant  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  all  human  beings  with 
himself  and  with  one  another.  There  is  a genuine  newness  in  the  covenant  initiated  by  Christ  and 
yet  the  Church  remains,  in  God’s  design,  profoundly  related  to  the  people  of  the  first  covenant, 
to  whom  God  will  always  remain  faithful  (cf.  Rom.  11:11-36). 

18.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  people  of  Israel  are  journeying  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  that  in  Abraham  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  All  those  who  turn  to 
Christ  find  this  promise  fulfilled  in  him,  when,  on  the  cross,  he  broke  down  the  dividing  wall 
between  Jew  and  Gentile  (cf.  Eph.  2:14).  The  Church  is  a “chosen  race,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy 
nation,  God’s  own  people”  (1  Pet.  2:9-10).  While  acknowledging  the  unique  priesthood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  one  sacrifice  institutes  the  new  covenant  (cf.  Heb.  9:15),  believers  are  called  to 
express  by  their  lives  the  fact  that  they  have  been  named  a “royal  priesthood,”  offering  themselves 
“as  a living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God”  (Rom.  12:1).  Every  Christian  receives  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church  and  for  his  or  her  part  in  the  mission  of  Christ. 
These  gifts  are  given  for  the  common  good  (cf.  1 Cor.  12:7;  Eph.  4:11-13)  and  place  obligations 
of  responsibility  and  mutual  accountability  on  every  individual  and  local  community  and  on  the 
Church  as  a whole  at  every  level  of  its  life.  Strengthened  by  the  Spirit,  Christians  are  called  to 
live  out  their  discipleship  in  a variety  of  forms  of  service. 


13.  See  the  Faith  and  Order  report  Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
Community , Geneva,  WCC,  1990,  64.  See  also  the  report  of  the  Anglican- Roman  Catholic  International 
Commission,  “Mary:  Grace  and  Hope  in  Christ,”  Growth  in  Agreement  III,  82-112;  and  the  report  of  the 
Groupe  des  Dombes,  Mary  in  the  Plan  of  God  and  in  the  Communion  of  Saints  (1997-1998),  Mahwah,  N.J., 
Paulist  Press,  2002. 
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19.  The  whole  people  of  God  is  called  to  be  a prophetic  people,  bearing  witness  to  God’s  word; 
a priestly  people,  offering  the  sacrifice  of  a life  lived  in  discipleship;  and  a royal  people,  serving  as 
instruments  for  the  establishment  of  God’s  reign.  All  members  of  the  Church  share  in  this  voca- 
tion. In  calling  and  sending  the  Twelve,  Jesus  laid  foundations  for  the  leadership  of  the  community 
of  his  disciples  in  their  on-going  proclamation  of  the  kingdom.  Faithful  to  his  example,  from 
the  earliest  times  some  believers  were  chosen  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  and  given  specific 
authority  and  responsibility.  Ordained  ministers  “assemble  and  build  up  the  Body  of  Christ  by 
proclaiming  and  teaching  the  Word  of  God,  by  celebrating  the  sacraments  and  by  guiding  the  life 
of  the  community  in  its  worship,  its  mission  and  its  caring  ministry.”14  All  members  of  the  body, 
ordained  and  lay,  are  interrelated  members  of  God’s  priesdy  people.  Ordained  ministers  remind 
the  community  of  its  dependence  on  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  source  of  its  unity  and  mission,  even 
as  they  understand  their  own  ministry  as  dependent  on  him.  At  the  same  time,  they  can  fulfil  their 
calling  only  in  and  for  the  Church;  they  need  its  recognition,  support  and  encouragement. 

20.  There  is  widespread  agreement  among  churches  of  different  traditions  about  the  vital  place 
of  ministry.  This  was  succincdy  expressed  in  the  Faith  and  Order  document,  Baptism , Eucharist 
and  Ministry  (1982),  which  stated  that  “the  Church  has  never  been  without  persons  holding  spe- 
cific authority  and  responsibility,”  noting  that,  “Jesus  chose  and  sent  the  disciples  to  be  witnesses  of 
the  kingdom.”15  The  mission  which  Jesus  entrusted  to  the  eleven  in  Matthew  28  entails  “a  ministry 
of  word,  sacrament  and  oversight  given  by  Christ  to  the  Church  to  be  carried  out  by  some  of  its 
members  for  the  good  of  all.  This  triple  function  of  the  ministry  equips  the  Church  for  its  mis- 
sion in  the  world.”16  Agreed  statements  are  making  it  clear  that  the  royal  priesthood  of  the  whole 
people  of  God  (cf.  1 Pet.  2:9)  and  a special  ordained  ministry  are  both  important  aspects  of  the 
church,  and  not  to  be  seen  as  mutually  exclusive  alternatives.  At  the  same  time,  churches  differ 
about  who  is  competent  to  make  final  decisions  for  the  community;  for  some  that  task  is  restricted 
to  the  ordained,  while  others  see  the  laity  as  having  a role  in  such  decisions. 

Body  of  Christ  and  Temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

21.  Christ  is  the  abiding  head  of  his  body  the  Church,  guiding,  purifying  and  healing  it  (cf.  Eph. 
5:26).  At  the  same  time,  he  is  intimately  united  to  it,  giving  life  to  the  whole  in  the  Spirit  (Rom. 
12:5;  cf.  1 Cor.  12:12).  Faith  in  Christ  is  fundamental  to  membership  of  the  body  (Rom.  10:9). 
According  to  the  understanding  of  most  traditions,  it  is  also  through  the  rites  or  sacraments  of 
initiation  that  human  beings  become  members  of  Christ  and  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  their  partici- 
pation in  his  body  (cf.  1 Cor.  10:16)  is  renewed  again  and  again.  The  Holy  Spirit  confers  manifold 
gifts  upon  the  members  and  brings  forth  their  unity  for  the  building  up  of  the  body  (cf.  Rom. 
12:4-8;  1 Cor.  12:4-30).  He  renews  their  hearts,  equipping  and  calling  them  to  good  works,17 
thus  enabling  them  to  serve  the  Lord  in  furthering  the  kingdom  in  the  world.  Thus  the  image 
of  “body  of  Christ,”  though  explicitly  and  primarily  referring  the  Church  to  Christ,  also  deeply 


14.  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Geneva,  WCC,  1982,  section  on  Ministry,  §13. 

15.  Ibid.,  section  on  Ministry,  §9. 

16.  Reformed-Roman  Catholic  Dialogue,  “Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church,”  §132,  in 
Growth  in  Agreement  II,  810.  See  also  the  Lutheran-  Roman  Catholic  report  “Ministry  in  the  Church,”  §17, 
in  H.  Meyer  and  L.  Vischer  (eds.),  Growth  in  Agreement:  Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical  Con- 
versations on  a World  Level,  Ramsey-Geneva,  Paulist-WCC,  1984,252-253:  “The  New  Testament  shows  how 
there  emerged  from  among  the  ministries  a special  ministry  which  was  understood  as  standing  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  apostles  sent  by  Christ.  Such  a special  ministry  proved  to  be  necessary  for  the  sake  of  leadership 
in  the  communities.  One  can,  therefore,  say  that  according  to  the  New  Testament  the  ‘special  ministry’ estab- 
lished by  Jesus  Christ  through  the  calling  and  sending  of  the  apostles  ‘was  essential  then  - it  is  essential  in 
all  times  and  circumstances.’” The  Methodist- Roman  Catholic  “Toward  a Statement  on  the  Church”  affirms 
that  “the  church  has  always  needed  a God-given  ministry,”  cf.  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  588,  §29. 

17.  Cf.  the  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification,  Grand  Rapids, 
Eerdmans,  2000,  §15. 
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implies  a relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  witnessed  to  throughout  the  entire  New  Testament.  A 
vivid  example  of  this  is  the  account  of  the  descent  of  tongues  of  fire  upon  the  disciples  gathered 
in  the  upper  room  on  the  morning  of  Pentecost  (cf.  Acts  2:1-4).  By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
believers  grow  into  “a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord”  (Eph.  2:21-22),  into  a “spiritual  house”  (1  Pet. 
2:5).  Filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  are  called  to  lead  a life  worthy  of  their  calling  in  worship, 
witness  and  service,  eager  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  (cf.  Eph.  4:1- 
3).  The  Holy  Spirit  enlivens  and  equips  the  Church  to  play  its  role  in  proclaiming  and  bringing 
about  that  general  transformation  for  which  all  creation  groans  (cf.  Rom.  8:22-23). 

The  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 

22.  Since  the  time  of  the  second  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  381,  most  Chris- 
tians have  included  in  their  liturgies  the  creed  which  professes  the  Church  to  be  one,  holy,  catholic 
and  apostolic.  These  attributes,  which  are  not  separate  from  one  another  but  which  inform  one 
another  and  are  mutually  interrelated,  are  God’s  gifts  to  the  Church  which  believers,  in  all  their 
human  frailty,  are  constantly  called  to  actualize. 

• The  Church  is  one  because  God  is  one  (cf.  John  17:11;  1 Tim.  2:5).  In  consequence,  the  apos- 
tolic faith  is  one;  the  new  life  in  Christ  is  one;  the  hope  of  the  Church  is  one.18  Jesus  prayed  that  all 
his  disciples  be  one  so  that  the  world  might  believe  (cf.  John  17:20-21)  and  sent  the  Spirit  to  form 
them  into  one  body  (cf.  1 Cor.  12:12-  13).  Current  divisions  within  and  between  the  churches 
stand  in  contrast  to  this  oneness;  “these  must  be  overcome  through  the  Spirits  gifts  of  faith,  hope, 
and  love  so  that  separation  and  exclusion  do  not  have  the  last  word.”19  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  divisions, 
all  the  churches  under-  stand  themselves  as  founded  in  the  one  Gospel  (cf.  Gal.  1:5-9),  and  they 
are  united  in  many  features  of  their  lives  (cf.  Eph.  4:4-7). 

• The  Church  is  holy  because  God  is  holy  (cf.  Is.  6:3;  Lev.  11:44-45).  Jesus  “loved  the  Church 
and  gave  himself  up  for  her  in  order  to  make  her  holy  by  cleansing  her  with  the  washing  of  water 
by  the  word.. .so  that  she  may  be  holy  and  without  blemish.”  (Eph.  5:26-27).  The  essential  holiness 
of  the  Church  is  witnessed  to  in  every  generation  by  holy  men  and  women  and  by  the  holy  words 
and  actions  the  Church  proclaims  and  performs  in  the  name  of  God,  the  All  Holy.  Nevertheless, 
sin,  which  contradicts  this  holiness  and  runs  counter  to  the  Church’s  true  nature  and  vocation,  has 
again  and  again  disfigured  the  lives  of  believers.  For  this  reason,  part  of  the  holiness  of  the  Church 
is  its  ministry  of  continually  calling  people  to  repentance,  renewal  and  reform. 

• The  Church  is  catholic  because  of  the  abundant  goodness  of  God  “who  desires  everyone  to 
be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth”  (1  Tim.  2:4).  Through  the  life-giving  power  of 
God,  the  Church’s  mission  transcends  all  barriers  and  proclaims  the  Gospel  to  all  peoples.  Where 
the  whole  mystery  of  Christ  is  present,  there  too  is  the  Church  catholic  (cf.  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
Letter  to  the  Smyrneans , 6),  as  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  The  essential  catholicity  of  the 
Church  is  undermined  when  cultural  and  other  differences  are  allowed  to  develop  into  division. 
Christians  are  called  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  embodiment  of  this  fullness  of  truth  and  life 
bestowed  upon  the  Church  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

• The  Church  is  apostolic  because  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  establish  it.  The  Son,  in  turn, 
chose  and  sent  the  apostles  and  prophets,  empowered  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pente- 
cost, to  serve  as  its  foundation  and  to  oversee  its  mission  (cf.  Eph.  2:20;  Rev.  21:14;  and  Clement 
of  Rome,  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  42).  The  Christian  community  is  called  to  be  ever  faithful  to 
these  apostolic  origins;  infidelity  in  worship,  witness  or  service  contradicts  the  Church’s  apostolic- 
ity.  Apostolic  succession  in  ministry,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  intended  to  serve 
the  apostolicity  of  the  Church.20 


18.  Cf.  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church,”  §5,  in  Growth  in  Agreement  III,  607. 

19.  Ibid. 

20.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  statement  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church,”  §3-7,  offers  a similar  explanation 
of  the  creed  s profession  that  the  Church  is  “one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic.”  Cf.  Growth  in  Agreement  III,  607. 
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23.  In  the  light  of  the  previous  paragraphs  (13-22),  it  is  clear  that  the  Church  is  not  merely  the 
sum  of  individual  believers  among  themselves.  The  Church  is  fundamentally  a communion  in  the 
Triune  God  and,  at  the  same  time,  a communion  whose  members  partake  together  in  the  life  and 
mission  of  God  (cf.  2 Pet.  1:4),  who,  as  Trinity,  is  the  source  and  focus  of  all  communions.  Thus  the 
Church  is  both  a divine  and  a human  reality. 

24.  While  it  is  a common  affirmation  that  the  Church  is  a meeting  place  between  the  divine 
and  the  human,  churches  nonetheless  have  different  sensitivities  or  even  contrasting  convictions 
concerning  the  way  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit’s  activity  in  the  Church  is  related  to  institutional 
structures  or  ministerial  order.  Some  see  certain  essential  aspects  of  the  Church’s  order  as  willed 
and  instituted  by  Christ  himself  for  all  time;  therefore,  in  faithfulness  to  the  Gospel,  Christians 
would  have  no  authority  fundamentally  to  alter  this  divinely  instituted  structure.  Some  affirm 
that  the  ordering  of  the  Church  according  to  God’s  calling  can  take  more  than  one  form  while 
others  affirm  that  no  single  institutional  order  can  be  attributed  to  the  will  of  God.  Some  hold 
that  faithfulness  to  the  Gospel  may  at  times  require  a break  in  institutional  continuity,  while  oth- 
ers insist  that  such  faithfulness  can  be  maintained  by  resolving  difficulties  without  breaks  which 
lead  to  separation. 

How  Continuity  and  Change  in  the  Church  Relate  to  God's  Will 

Through  their  patient  encounter ; in  a spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  attention , many  churches  have  come  to 
a deeper  understanding  of  these  differing  sensitivities  and  convictions  regarding  continuity  and  change 
in  the  Church.  In  that  deeper  understanding,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  same  intent  - to  obey  God's  will for 
the  ordering  of  the  Church  - may , in  some , inspire  commitment  to  continuity  and,  in  others,  com- 
mitment to  change.  We  invite  the  churches  to  recognize  and  honour  each  other’s  commitment  to 
seeking  the  will  of  God  in  the  ordering  of  the  Church.  We  further  invite  them  to  reflect  together 
about  the  criteria  which  are  employed  in  different  churches  for  considering  issues  about  continuity 
and  change.  How  far  are  such  criteria  open  to  development  in  the  light  of  the  urgent  call  of  Christ 
to  reconciliation  (cf.  Matt.  5:23-24)?  Could  this  be  the  time  for  a new  approach? 

C.  The  Church  as  Sign  and  Servant  of  God's  De-Sign  for  the  World 

25.  It  is  God’s  design  to  gather  humanity  and  all  of  creation  into  communion  under  the  Lord- 
ship  of  Christ  (cf.  Eph.  1:10).  The  Church,  as  a reflection  of  the  communion  of  the  Triune  God, 
is  meant  to  serve  this  goal  and  is  called  to  manifest  God’s  mercy  to  human  beings,  helping  them 
to  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created  and  in  which  their  joy  ultimately  is  found: 
to  praise  and  glorify  God  together  with  all  the  heavenly  hosts.  This  mission  of  the  Church  is 
fulfilled  by  its  members  through  the  witness  of  their  lives  and,  when  possible,  through  the  open 
proclamation  of  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  serve  this  pur- 
pose. Since  God  wills  all  people  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  (cf.  1 
Tim.  2:4),  Christians  acknowledge  that  God  reaches  out  to  those  who  are  not  explicit  members 
of  the  Church,  in  ways  that  may  not  be  immediately  evident  to  human  eyes.  While  respecting 
the  elements  of  truth  and  goodness  that  can  be  found  in  other  religions  and  among  those  with 
no  religion,  the  mission  of  the  Church  remains  that  of  inviting,  through  witness  and  testimony, 
all  men  and  women  to  come  to  know  and  love  Christ  Jesus. 

26.  Some  New  Testament  passages  use  the  term  mystery  (mysterion)  to  speak  both  of  God’s 
design  of  salvation  in  Christ  (cf.  Eph.  1:9;  3:4-6)  and  of  the  intimate  relation  between  Christ 
and  the  Church  (cf.  Eph.  5:32;  Col.  1:24-28).  This  suggests  that  the  Church  enjoys  a spiritual, 
transcendent  quality  which  cannot  be  grasped  simply  by  looking  at  its  visible  appearance. 
The  earthly  and  spiritual  dimensions  of  the  Church  cannot  be  separated.  The  organizational 
structures  of  the  Christian  community  need  to  be  seen  and  evaluated,  for  good  or  ill,  in  the 
light  of  God’s  gifts  of  salvation  in  Christ,  celebrated  in  the  liturgy.  The  Church,  embodying  in 
its  own  life  the  mystery  of  salvation  and  the  transfiguration  of  humanity,  participates  in  the 
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mission  of  Christ  to  reconcile  all  things  to  God  and  to  one  another  through  Christ  (cf.  2 Cor. 
5:18-21;  Rom.  8:18-25). 

27.  While  there  is  wide  agreement  that  God  established  the  Church  as  the  privileged  means 
for  bringing  about  his  universal  design  of  salvation,  some  communities  believe  that  this  can  be 
suitably  expressed  by  speaking  of  the  “Church  as  sacrament,”  while  others  do  not  normally  use 
such  language  or  reject  it  outright.  Those  who  use  the  expression  “Church  as  sacrament”  do  so 
because  they  understand  the  Church  as  an  effective  sign  and  means  (sometimes  described  by 
the  word  instrument)  of  the  communion  of  human  beings  with  one  another  through  their  com- 
munion in  the  Triune  God.21  Those  who  refrain  from  employing  this  expression  believe  that  its 
use  could  obscure  the  distinction  between  the  Church  as  a whole  and  the  individual  sacraments 
and  that  it  may  lead  one  to  overlook  the  sinfulness  still  present  among  members  of  the  com- 
munity. All  agree  that  God  is  the  author  of  salvation;  differences  appear  concerning  the  ways 
in  which  the  various  communities  understand  the  nature  and  role  of  the  Church  and  its  rites  in 
that  saving  activity. 

The  Expression,  "the  Church  as  Sacrament" 

Those  who  use  the  expression  “ the  Church  as  sacrament ” do  not  deny  the  unique  “sacramentality”  of  the 
sacraments  nor  do  they  deny  the frailty  of  human  ministers.  Those  who  reject  this  expression , on  the  other 
hand ’ do  not  deny  that  the  Church  is  an  effective  sign  of  God's  presence  and  action.  Might  this , therefore , 
be  seen  as  a question  where  legitimate  differences  of  formulation  are  compatible  and  mutually  acceptable ? 

D.  Communion  in  Unity  and  Diversity 

28.  Legitimate  diversity  in  the  life  of  communion  is  a gift  from  the  Lord.  The  Holy  Spirit  bestows 
a variety  of  complementary  gifts  on  the  faithful  for  the  common  good  (cf.  1 Cor.  12:4-7).  The 
disciples  are  called  to  be  fully  united  (cf.  Acts  2:44-47;  4:32-37),  while  respectful  of  and  enriched 
by  their  diversities  (1  Cor  12:14-26).  Cultural  and  historical  factors  contribute  to  the  rich  diversity 
within  the  Church.  The  Gospel  needs  to  be  proclaimed  in  languages,  symbols  and  images  that  are 
relevant  to  particular  times  and  contexts  so  as  to  be  lived  authentically  in  each  time  and  place. 
Legitimate  diversity  is  compromised  whenever  Christians  consider  their  own  cultural  expressions 
of  the  Gospel  as  the  only  authentic  ones,  to  be  imposed  upon  Christians  of  other  cultures. 

29.  At  the  same  time,  unity  must  not  be  surrendered.  Through  shared  faith  in  Christ,  expressed 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  Word,  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  lives  of  service  and  wit- 
ness, each  local  church  is  in  communion  with  the  local  churches  of  all  places  and  all  times.  A 
pastoral  ministry  for  the  service  of  unity  and  the  upholding  of  diversity  is  one  of  the  important 
means  given  to  the  Church  in  aiding  those  with  different  gifts  and  perspectives  to  remain  mutu- 
ally accountable  to  each  other. 

30.  Issues  concerning  unity  and  diversity  have  been  a principal  concern  since  the  Church  dis- 
cerned, with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  Gentiles  were  to  be  welcomed  into  communion  (cf. 
Acts  15:1-29;  10:1-11:18).  The  letter  addressed  from  the  meeting  in  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians 
in  Antioch  contains  what  might  be  called  a fundamental  principle  governing  unity  and  diversity: 
“For  it  has  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us  to  impose  on  you  no  further  burden  than 

21.  For  example,  the  Catholic  bishops  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council  stated  that  “the  Church,  in  Christ,  is 
in  the  nature  of  sacrament  - a sign  and  instrument,  that  is,  of  communion  with  God  and  of  unity  among 
all  men”  (cf.  the  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church,  Lumen  Gentium,  n.  1,  where  the  word  instrument  is 
intended  to  convey  in  a positive  way  the  “effectiveness”  of  the  Church.  Other  Christians  who  strongly  affirm 
the  Church’s  sacramental  nature  find  inappropriate  the  use  of  the  word  instrument  in  reference  to  the  Chris- 
tian community.  The  rather  wide  reception  of  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  a sign  is  witnessed  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  report  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church”  from  the  Fourth  General 
Assembly  of  the  WCC  held  at  Uppsala  in  1968,  which  stated:  “The  Church  is  bold  in  speaking  of  itself  as 
the  sign  of  the  coming  unity  of  mankind.”  Cf.  N.  Goodall  (ed.),  The  Uppsala  Report , Geneva,  WCC,  1968, 17. 
For  the  Dogmatic  Constitution  Lumen  Gentium  see  www.vatican.va. 
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these  essentials”  (Acts  15:28).  Later,  the  Ecumenical  Councils  provided  further  examples  of  such 
“essentials,”  as  when,  at  the  first  Ecumenical  Council  (Nicaea,  325),  the  bishops  clearly  taught 
that  communion  in  faith  required  the  affirmation  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  In  more  recent  times, 
churches  have  joined  together  in  enunciating  firm  ecclesial  teachings  which  express  the  impli- 
cations of  such  foundational  doctrine,  as  in  the  condemnation  of  apartheid  by  many  Christian 
communities.22  There  are  limits  to  legitimate  diversity;  when  it  goes  beyond  acceptable  limits  it 
can  be  destructive  of  the  gift  of  unity.  Within  the  Church,  heresies  and  schisms,  along  with  politi- 
cal conflicts  and  expressions  of  hatred,  have  threatened  God’s  gift  of  communion.  Christians  are 
called  not  only  to  work  untiringly  to  overcome  divisions  and  heresies  but  also  to  preserve  and 
treasure  their  legitimate  differences  of  liturgy,  custom  and  law  and  to  foster  legitimate  diversities 
of  spirituality,  theological  method  and  formulation  in  such  a way  that  they  contribute  to  the  unity 
and  catholicity  of  the  Church  as  a whole.23 

Legitimate  and  Divisive  Diversity 

Ecumenical  dialogue  in  search  of  the  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed  has , in  large  part , been  an  effort 
by  representatives  from  various  Christian  churches  to  discern , with  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit , what  is 
necessary for  unity , according  to  the  will  of  God ’ and  what  is  properly  understood  as  legitimate  diversity . 
Though  all  churches  have  their  own  procedures for  distinguishing  legitimate from  illegitimate  diversity , it 
is  clear  that  two  things  are  lacking:  (a)  common  criteria , or  means  of  discernment , and  (b)  such  mutually 
recognized  structures  as  are  needed  to  use  these  effectively.  All  churches  seek  to  follow  the  will  of  the  Lord 
yet  they  continue  to  disagree  on  some  aspects  of  faith  and  order  and \ moreover ; on  whether  such  disagree- 
ments are  Church- divisive  or ; instead ' part  of  legitimate  diversity.  We  invite  the  churches  to  consider: 
what  positive  steps  can  be  taken  to  make  common  discernment  possible ? 

E.  Communion  of  Local  Churches 

31.  The  ecclesiology  of  communion  provides  a helpful  framework  for  considering  the  relation 
between  the  local  church  and  the  universal  Church.  Most  Christians  could  agree  that  the  local 
church  is  “a  community  of  baptized  believers  in  which  the  word  of  God  is  preached,  the  apos- 

22.  “World  Council  of  Churches’  Consultation  with  Member-Churches  in  South  Africa  - Cottesloe,  Johan- 
nesburg, 7-14  December,  1960,”  in  The  Ecumenical  Review , XIII (2),  January  1961, 244-250;  “Statement  on 
Confessional  Integrity,”  in  In  Christ  a New  Community:  The  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation:  Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanzania,  June  13-25,  1977,  Geneva,  Lutheran  World  Federation,  1977. 
179-180,  210-212;  “Resolution  on  Racism  and  South  Africa,”  in  Ottawa  82:  Proceedings  of  the  21st  General 
Council  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  (Presbyterian  and  Congregational)  Held  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 
August  17-27, 1982,  Geneva,  Offices  of  the  Alliance,  1983, 176-180;  The  Belhar  Confession,  www.urcsa.org. 
za/documents/The%20Belhar%20Confession.pdf. 

23.  Cf.  the  World  Council  of  Churches  statement  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Call- 
ing”: “Diversities  which  are  rooted  in  theological  traditions,  various  cultural,  ethnic  or  historical  contacts 
are  integral  to  the  nature  of  communion;  yet  there  are  limits  to  diversity.  Diversity  is  illegitimate  when,  for 
instance,  it  makes  impossible  the  common  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  the  same  yesterday, 
today  and  forever  (Heb.  13:8)....  In  communion  diversities  are  brought  together  in  harmony  as  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  contributing  to  the  richness  and  fullness  of  the  church  of  God.”  In  M.  Kinnamon  (ed.),  Signs  of 
the  Spirit:  Official  Report  Seventh  Assembly,  Geneva-Grand  Rapids,  WCC-Eerdmans,  1991, 173.  Legitimate 
diversity  is  frequently  treated  in  the  international  bilateral  dialogues.  The  Anglican- Orthodox  dialogue,  for 
instance,  notes  the  wide  diversity  in  life  of  the  local  churches:  “As  long  as  their  witness  to  the  one  faith 
remains  unimpaired,  such  diversity  is  seen  not  as  a deficiency  or  cause  for  division,  but  as  a mark  of  the  full- 
ness of  the  one  Spirit  who  distributes  to  each  according  to  his  will.”  The  Church  of  the  Triune  God:  The  Cyprus 
Statement  Agreed  by  the  International  Commission  for  Anglican-Orthodox  Dialogue  2006,  London,  Anglican 
Communion  Office,  2006,  91.  See  also:  Lutheran- Roman  Catholic  Dialogue,  Facing  Unity  (1984),  §§5-7, 
27-30,  and  especially  31-34,  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  445-446, 449-450;  Anglican- Roman  Catholic  Inter- 
national Commission,  The  Gift  of  Authority,  §§26-31,  in  Growth  in  Agreement  III,  68-69;  Methodist-Roman 
Catholic  Dialogue,  Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love,  §50,  in  Growth  in  Agreement  III,  154. 
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tolic  faith  confessed,  the  sacraments  are  celebrated,  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  for  the  world 
is  witnessed  to,  and  a ministry  of  episkope  exercised  by  bishops  or  other  ministers  in  serving  the 
community.”24  Culture,  language  and  shared  history  all  enter  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  local 
church.  At  the  same  time,  the  Christian  community  in  each  place  shares  with  all  the  other  local 
communities  all  that  is  essential  to  the  life  of  communion.  Each  local  church  contains  within  it 
the  fullness  of  what  it  is  to  be  the  Church.  It  is  wholly  Church,  but  not  the  whole  Church.  Thus, 
the  local  church  should  not  be  seen  in  isolation  from  but  in  dynamic  relation  with  other  local 
churches.  From  the  beginning  communion  was  maintained  between  local  churches  by  collec- 
tions, exchanges  of  letters,  visits,  eucharistic  hospitality  and  tangible  expressions  of  solidarity  (cf. 
1 Cor.  16;  2 Cor.  8:1-9;  Gal.  2:1-10).  From  time  to  time,  during  the  first  centuries,  local  churches 
assembled  to  take  counsel  together.  All  of  these  were  ways  of  nurturing  interdependence  and 
maintaining  communion.  This  communion  of  local  churches  is  thus  not  an  optional  extra.  The 
universal  Church  is  the  communion  of  all  local  churches  united  in  faith  and  worship  around  the 
world.25  It  is  not  merely  the  sum,  federation  or  juxtaposition  of  local  churches,  but  all  of  them 
together  are  the  same  Church  present  and  acting  in  this  world.  Catholicity,  as  described  in  the 
baptismal  catechesis  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  refers  not  simply  to  geographic  extension  but  also  to 
the  manifold  variety  of  local  churches  and  their  participation  in  the  fullness  of  faith  and  life  that 
unites  them  in  the  one  koinonia ,26 

32.  Within  this  shared  understanding  of  the  communion  of  the  local  churches  in  the  universal 
Church,  differences  arise,  not  only  about  the  geographical  extent  of  the  community  intended  by 
the  expression  “local  church”  but  also  in  relation  to  the  role  of  bishops.  Some  churches  are  con- 
vinced that  the  bishop,  as  a successor  to  the  apostles,  is  essential  to  the  structure  and  reality  of 
the  local  church.  Thus,  in  a strict  sense,  the  local  church  is  a diocese,  comprised  of  a number  of 
parishes.  For  others,  having  developed  various  forms  of  self-understanding,  the  expression  “local 
church”  is  less  common  and  not  defined  in  reference  to  the  ministry  of  a bishop.  For  some  of  those 
churches,  the  local  church  is  simply  the  congregation  of  believers  gathered  in  one  place  to  hear 
the  Word  and  celebrate  the  Sacraments.  Both  for  those  who  see  the  bishop  as  essential  and  for 
those  who  do  not,  the  expression  “local  church”  has  also  at  times  been  used  to  refer  to  a regional 
configuration  of  churches,  gathered  together  in  a synodal  structure  under  a presidency.  Finally 
there  is  not  yet  agreement  about  how  local,  regional  and  universal  levels  of  ecclesial  order  relate  to 
one  another,  although  valuable  steps  in  seeking  convergence  about  those  relations  can  be  found  in 
both  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues.27 


24.  Cf.  the  report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  “The  Church:  Local  and  Universal,”  §15,  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  866.  “Local”  should  not  be 
confused  with  “denominational”  in  this  description. 

25.  Cf.  the  unity  statements  of  the  New  Delhi,  Uppsala,  and  Nairobi  assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  W.  A.  Visser  ‘t  Hooft  (ed.),The  New  Delhi  Report:  The  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  1961,  London,  SCM,  1962,  116-134;  N.  Goodall  (ed.),  The  Uppsala  Report  1968:  Official 
Report  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva,  WCC,  1968, 11-19;  and  D.  M. 
Paton  (ed.),  Breaking  Barriers  Nairobi  1975:  The  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  London-Grand  Rapids,  SPCK-Eerdmans,  1976, 59-69. 

26.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catechesis  18,  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Patrologia  Graeca  33, 1044. 

27.  A good  example  at  the  multilateral  level  is  the  report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  “The  Church:  Local  and  Universal,”  in  www.oikoumene. 
org/en/%20resources/documents/wcc-commissions/.  Cf.  also  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  862-875.  From  the 
bilateral  dialogues,  see  “Ecclesial  Communion  - Communion  of  Churches”  of  the  Lutheran- Roman  Catho- 
lic “Church  and  Justification,”  in  Growth  in  Agreement  U,  505-512;  and  especially  the  Orthodox-  Roman 
Catholic  statement  on  “Ecclesiological  and  Canonical  Consequences  of  the  Sacramental  Nature  of  the 
Church:  Ecclesial  Communion,  Conciliarity  and  Authority”  (2007)  at:  www.vatican.va/roman_curia/pon- 
tifical_councils/chrstuni/ch_orthodox_docs/rc_pc_chrstuni_doc_20071013_documento-ravenna_en.html. 
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The  Relationship  between  Local  and  Universal  Church 

Many  churches  can  embrace  a shared  understanding  of  the  fundamental  relationship  and  communion  of 
local  churches  within  the  universal  Church.  They  share  the  understanding  that  the  presence  of  Christ , by 
the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit , is  truly  manifested  in  the  local  church  (it  is  “wholly 
Church”),  and  that  this  very  presence  of  Christ  impels  the  local  church  to  be  in  communion  with  the  uni- 
versal Church  (it  is  not  “the  whole  Church”).  Where  this  fundamental  agreement  is  found,  the  expression 
“local  church”  may  nonetheless  be  used  in  varying  ways.  In  our  common  quest for  closer  unity,  we  invite 
the  churches  to  seek  more  precise  mutual  understanding  and  agreement  in  this  area:  what  is  the  appro- 
priate relation  between  the  various  levels  of  life  of  a fully  united  Church  and  what  specific  ministries  of 
leadership  are  needed  to  serve  and  foster  those  relations  t 

III. The  Church:  Growing  in  Communion 


A.  Already  but  Not  Yet 

33.  The  Church  is  an  eschatological  reality,  already  anticipating  the  kingdom,  but  not  yet  its  full 
realization.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  principal  agent  in  establishing  the  kingdom  and  in  guiding  the 
Church  so  that  it  can  be  a servant  of  Gods  work  in  this  process.  Only  as  we  view  the  present  in 
the  light  of  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  guiding  the  whole  process  of  salvation  history  to  its 
final  recapitulation  in  Christ  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  do  we  begin  to  grasp  something  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Church. 

34.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  communion  of  believers  held  in  personal  relationship  with  God, 
the  Church  is  already  the  eschatological  community  God  wills.  Visible  and  tangible  signs  which 
express  that  this  new  life  of  communion  has  been  effectively  realized  are:  receiving  and  sharing 
the  faith  of  the  apostles,  baptising,  breaking  and  sharing  the  eucharistic  bread,  praying  with  and 
for  one  another  and  for  the  needs  of  the  world,  serving  one  another  in  love,  participating  in  each 
other’s  joys  and  sorrows,  giving  material  aid,  proclaiming  and  witnessing  to  the  good  news  in  mis- 
sion and  working  together  for  justice  and  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  historical  reality  the 
Church  is  made  up  of  human  beings  who  are  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  world.  One  such 
condition  is  change,28  either  positive  in  the  sense  of  growth  and  development  or  negative  in  the 
sense  of  decline  and  distortion.  Other  conditions  include  cultural  and  historical  factors  which  can 
have  either  a positive  or  a negative  impact  on  the  Church’s  faith,  life  and  witness. 

35.  As  a pilgrim  community  the  Church  contends  with  the  reality  of  sin.  Ecumenical  dialogue 
has  shown  that  there  are  deep,  commonly-held  convictions  behind  what  have  sometimes  been 
seen  as  conflicting  views  concerning  the  relation  between  the  Church’s  holiness  and  human  sin. 
There  are  significant  differences  in  the  way  in  which  Christians  articulate  these  common  convic- 
tions. For  some,  their  tradition  affirms  that  the  Church  is  sinless  since,  being  the  body  of  the  sin- 
less Christ,  it  cannot  sin.  Others  consider  that  it  is  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  Church  as  sinning, 
since  sin  may  become  systemic  so  as  to  affect  the  institution  of  the  Church  itself  and,  although 
sin  is  in  contradiction  to  the  true  identity  of  the  Church,  it  is  nonetheless  real.  The  different  ways 
in  which  various  communities  understand  sin  itself,  whether  primarily  as  moral  imperfection  or 
primarily  as  a break  in  relationship,  as  well  as  whether  and  how  sin  may  be  systemic,  can  also  have 
an  impact  upon  this  question. 

36.  The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ;  according  to  his  promise,  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail 
against  it  (cf.  Matt.  16:18).  Christ’s  victory  over  sin  is  complete  and  irreversible,  and  by  Christ’s 
promise  and  grace  Christians  have  confidence  that  the  Church  will  always  share  in  the  fruits 
of  that  victory.  They  also  share  the  realization  that,  in  this  present  age,  believers  are  vulnerable 
to  the  power  of  sin,  both  individually  and  collectively.  All  churches  acknowledge  the  fact  of  sin 


28.  This  condition  of  change  is  not  meant  to  obscure  the  enduring  meaning  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Gospel: 
“Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and  today  and  forever”  (Heb.  13:8). 
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among  believers  and  its  often  grevious  impact.  All  recognize  the  continual  need  for  Christian  self- 
examination,  penitence,  conversion  ( metanoia ),  reconciliation  and  renewal.  Holiness  and  sin  relate 
to  the  life  of  the  Church  in  different  and  unequal  ways.  Holiness  expresses  the  Church’s  identity 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  while  sin  stands  in  contradiction  to  this  identity  (cf.  Rom.  6 :1-11). 

B.  Growing  in  the  Essential  Elements  of  Communion:  Faith,  Sacraments,  Ministry 

37.  The  journey  towards  the  full  realization  of  God’s  gift  of  communion  requires  Christian  com- 
munities to  agree  about  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  “The  ecclesial  elements 
required  for  full  communion  within  a visibly  united  church  - the  goal  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment - are  communion  in  the  fullness  of  apostolic  faith;  in  sacramental  life;  in  a truly  one  and 
mutually  recognized  ministry;  in  structures  of  conciliar  relations  and  decision-making;  and  in 
common  witness  and  service  in  the  world.”29  These  attributes  serve  as  a necessary  framework  for 
maintaining  unity  in  legitimate  diversity.  Moreover,  the  growth  of  churches  towards  the  unity  of 
the  one  Church  is  intimately  related  to  their  calling  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  whole  of  human- 
ity and  of  creation,  since  Christ,  who  is  head  of  the  Church,  is  the  one  in  whom  all  are  to  be  rec- 
onciled. Dialogue,  such  as  that  which  accompanied  the  writing  and  reception  of  Baptism , Eucharist 
and  Ministry,  has  already  registered  significant  progress  in  convergence  about  these  essential  ele- 
ments of  communion,  though  less  on  ministry  than  on  the  other  two.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  present  text  to  repeat  those  past  achievements  but  rather  to  summarize  them  briefly  and  to 
indicate  a few  of  the  further  steps  forward  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years. 

Faith 

38.  Regarding  the  first  of  these  elements,  there  is  widespread  agreement  that  the  Church  is  called  to 
proclaim,  in  each  generation,  the  faith  “once  for  all  entrusted  to  the  saints”  (Jude  v.  3)  and  to  remain 
steadfast  in  the  teaching  first  handed  on  by  the  apostles.  Faith  is  evoked  by  the  Word  of  God,  inspired 
by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  attested  in  Scripture  and  transmitted  through  the  living  tradition 
of  the  Church.  It  is  confessed  in  worship,  life,  service  and  mission.  While  it  must  be  interpreted  in 
the  context  of  changing  times  and  places,  these  interpretations  must  remain  in  continuity  with  the 
original  witness  and  with  its  faithful  explication  throughout  the  ages.  Faith  has  to  be  lived  out  in 
active  response  to  the  challenges  of  every  age  and  place.  It  speaks  to  personal  and  social  situations, 
including  situations  of  injustice,  of  the  violation  of  human  dignity  and  of  the  degradation  of  creation. 


29.  From  “The  Church:  Local  and  Universal”  (1990),  §25,  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  868.  Paragraphs  10-11 
and  28-32  of  this  text  demonstrate  with  quotations  and  footnotes  the  fact  that  its  presentation  of  commu- 
nion has  been  drawn  from  a wide  range  of  ecumenical  dialogues  involving  Anglicans,  Lutherans,  Methodists, 
Orthodox,  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  several  statements  on  unity  adopted  at  some  of  the 
Assemblies  of  the  WCC  (cf.  footnote  16,  ch.  2).  The  World  Council  of  Churches  statement,  “The  Unity  of 
the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling,”  enhances  the  ministerial  element  by  adding  the  word  reconciled 
to  recognized  [M.  Kinnamon  (ed.),  Signs  of  the  Spirit:  Official  Report  Seventh  Assembly,  Geneva,  WCC,  1991, 
173].  Similar  configurations  of  the  fundamental  components  of  communion  appear  in  the  Lutheran- Roman 
Catholic  document  “Facing  Unity,”  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  456-477,  which  presents  the  church  as  a com- 
munity of  faith,  sacraments  and  service;  and  the  Methodist- Roman  Catholic  text  “The  Apostolic  Tradition,” 
in  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  610-613,  which  describes  the  living  body  of  the  church  in  terms  of  faith,  worship 
and  ministry.  The  classic  unity  statements  from  the  WCC  general  assemblies  of  New  Delhi  (1961),  Nairobi 
(1975),  Canberra  (1991)  and  Porto  Alegre  (2005)  also  present  the  essential  qualities  of  unity,  as  the  following 
quotation  from  the  last  of  these  may  serve  to  illustrate:  “Our  churches  have  affirmed  that  the  unity  for  which 
we  pray,  hope,  and  work  is  “a  koinonia  given  and  expressed  in  the  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith;  a 
common  sacramental  life  entered  by  the  one  baptism  and  celebrated  together  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship;  a 
common  life  in  which  members  and  ministries  are  mutually  recognized  and  reconciled;  and  a common  mis- 
sion witnessing  to  the  gospel  of  God’s  grace  to  all  people  and  serving  the  whole  of  creation.”  Such  koinonia  is 
to  be  expressed  in  each  place,  and  through  a conciliar  relationship  of  churches  in  different  places,”  in  “Called 
to  Be  the  One  Church,”  §2,  Growth  in  Agreement  III,  606-607. 
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39.  Ecumenical  dialogue  has  shown  that,  on  many  central  aspects  of  Christian  doctrine,  there 
is  a great  deal  that  already  unites  believers.30  In  1991,  the  study  text  Confessing  the  One  Faith  not 
only  succeeded  in  showing  substantial  agreement  among  Christians  concerning  the  meaning  of 
the  Nicene  Creed  professed  in  the  liturgies  of  most  churches.  It  also  explained  how  the  faith  of 
the  creed  is  grounded  in  Scripture,  confessed  in  the  ecumenical  symbol  and  has  to  be  confessed 
afresh  in  relation  to  the  challenges  of  the  contemporary  world.  The  intention  was  not  only  to  help 
churches  recognize  fidelity  to  that  faith  in  themselves  and  in  others  but  also  to  provide  a credible 
ecumenical  tool  for  proclaiming  the  faith  today.  In  1998,^  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  explored  the 
ongoing  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  Tradition  in  handing  on  the  faith,  noting:  “The  Holy  Spirit 
inspires  and  leads  the  churches  each  to  rethink  and  reinterpret  their  tradition  in  conversation  with 
each  other,  always  aiming  to  embody  the  one  Tradition  in  the  unity  of  Gods  Church.”31  While 
the  churches  generally  agree  as  to  the  importance  of  Tradition  in  the  generation  and  subsequent 
interpretation  of  scripture,  more  recent  dialogue  has  tried  to  understand  how  the  Christian  com- 
munity engages  in  such  interpretation.  Many  bilateral  dialogues  have  acknowledged  that  ecclesial 
interpretation  of  the  contemporary  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God  involves  the  faith  experience  of 
the  whole  people,  the  insights  of  theologians,  and  the  discernment  of  the  ordained  ministry.32  The 
challenge  today  is  for  churches  to  agree  on  how  these  factors  work  together. 

Sacraments 

40.  Regarding  the  sacraments,  the  churches  registered  a significant  degree  of  approval  with  the 
way  in  which  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (1982)  described  the  meaning  and  celebration  of 
baptism  and  eucharist.33  That  text  also  suggested  avenues  seeking  further  convergence  on  what 
remained  the  most  significant  unresolved  issues:  who  may  be  baptized,  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  eucharist  and  the  relation  of  the  eucharist  to  Christ’s  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  At  the  same  time, 
while  briefly  commenting  on  chrismation  or  confirmation,  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  did 
not  address  the  other  rites  celebrated  in  many  communities  and  considered  by  some  as  sacraments, 
nor  was  it  designed  to  take  into  account  the  view  of  those  communities  who  affirm  that  their  voca- 
tion does  not  include  the  rites  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  while  affirming  that  they  share  in  the 
sacramental  life  of  the  Church. 

41.  The  growing  convergence  among  churches  in  their  understanding  of  baptism  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows.34  Through  Baptism  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  God,  the  Father,  the 

30.  See,  for  example,  the  chapters  “Fundamentals  of  Our  Common  Faith:  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Trinity” 
and  “Salvation,  Justification,  Sanctification”  of  Walter  Kasper’s,  Harvesting  the  Fruits:  Basic  Aspects  of  Christian 
Faith  in  Dialogue,  London-New  York,  Continuum,  2009,  10-47,  which  recounts  convergence  about  these 
topics  among  Anglicans,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholics. 

31.  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels,  Geneva,  WCC,  1998,  §32.  Earlier,  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  section 
on  Ministry,  §34,  had  noted:  “Apostolic  tradition  in  the  Church  means  continuity  in  the  permanent  charac- 
teristics of  the  Church  of  the  apostles:  witness  to  the  apostolic  faith,  proclamation  and  fresh  interpretation  of 
the  Gospel,  celebration  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  the  transmission  of  ministerial  responsibilities,  commu- 
nion in  prayer,  love,  joy  and  suffering,  service  to  the  sick  and  the  needy,  unity  among  the  local  Churches  and 
sharing  the  gifts  which  the  Lord  has  given  to  each”;  in  Baptism,  Eucharist,  Ministry,  Geneva,  WCC,  1982. 

32.  See,  for  example,  the  Lutheran-Orthodox  statement  “Scripture  and  Tradition,”  in  Growth  in  Agreement  U, 
224-225;  the  Methodist- Roman  Catholic  “The  Word  of  Life,”  §§62-72,  describing  the  “Agents  of  Discern- 
ment,” in  Growth  in  Agreement  I,  632-634;  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  “Gift  of  Authority,”  in  Growth  in 
Agreement  III,  60-81;  the  Disciples-Roman  Catholic  “Receiving  and  Handing  on  the  Faith:  The  Mission  and 
Responsibility  of  the  Church,”  in  Growth  in  Agreement  III,  121-137;  the  Methodist-Roman  Catholic  “Speak- 
ing the  Truth  in  Love:  Teaching  Authority  among  Catholics  and  Methodists,”  in  Growth  in  Agreement  III, 
138-176;  and  the  Reformed-Oriental  Orthodox  “Report”  (2001),  §§22-28,  describing  “Tradition  and  Holy 
Scripture”  and  “The  Role  of  the  Theologian  in  the  Christian  Community,”  in  Growth  in  Agreement  III,  43-44. 

33.  Cf.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  1982-1990:  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses,  Geneva,  WCC, 
1990,39,55-56. 

34.  This  paragraph  recounts  the  material  elaborated  under  the  subtitle  “II.  The  Meaning  of  Baptism,”  in  Bap- 
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Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christians  are  united  with  Christ  and  with  each  other  in  the  Church  of 
every  time  and  place.  Baptism  is  the  introduction  to  and  celebration  of  new  life  in  Christ  and  of 
participation  in  his  baptism,  life,  death  and  resurrection  (cf.  Matt.  3:13-17;  Rom.  6:3-5).  It  is  “the 
water  of  rebirth  and  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Titus  3,5)  incorporating  believers  into  the  body 
of  Christ  and  enabling  them  to  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come 
(cf.  Eph  2:6).  Baptism  involves  confession  of  sin,  conversion  of  heart,  pardoning,  cleansing  and 
sanctification;  it  consecrates  the  believer  as  a member  of  “a  chosen  race,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy 
| nation”  (1  Pet.  2:9).  Baptism  is  thus  a basic  bond  of  unity.  Some  churches  see  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  given  in  a special  way  through  chrismation  or  confirmation,  which  is  considered  by  them 
as  one  of  the  sacraments  of  initiation.  The  general  agreement  about  baptism  has  led  some  who  are 
involved  in  the  ecumenical  movement  to  call  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism.35 

42.  There  is  a dynamic  and  profound  relation  between  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  The  commu- 
nion into  which  the  newly  initiated  Christian  enters  is  brought  to  fuller  expression  and  nourished 
in  the  eucharist,  which  reaffirms  baptismal  faith  and  gives  grace  for  the  faithful  living  out  of  the 

| Christian  calling.  The  progress  in  agreement  about  the  eucharist  registered  in  ecumenical  dialogue 
may  be  summarized  as  follows.36  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  the  celebration  in  which,  gathered  around 
his  table,  Christians  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  a proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  a 
j glorification  of  the  Father  for  everything  accomplished  in  creation,  redemption  and  sanctification 
j (doxologia);  a memorial  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus  and  what  was  accomplished 
once  for  all  on  the  Cross  (anamnesis);  and  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  transform  both  the 
| elements  of  bread  and  wine  and  the  participants  themselves  (epiclesis).  Intercession  is  made  for 
| the  needs  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  the  communion  of  the  faithful  is  again  deepened  as  an 
anticipation  and  foretaste  of  the  kingdom  to  come,  impelling  them  to  go  out  and  share  Christ’s 
mission  of  inaugurating  that  kingdom  even  now.  St  Paul  highlights  the  connection  between  the 
Lord’s  Supper  and  the  very  life  of  the  Church  (cf.  1 Cor.  10:16-17;  11:17-33). 

43.  Just  as  the  confession  of  faith  and  baptism  are  inseparable  from  a life  of  service  and  witness, 
so  too  the  eucharist  demands  reconciliation  and  sharing  by  all  those  who  are  brothers  and  sisters 
in  the  one  family  of  God.  “Christians  are  called  in  the  eucharist  to  be  in  solidarity  with  the  outcast 
and  to  become  signs  of  the  love  of  Christ  who  lived  and  sacrificed  himself  for  all  and  now  gives 
himself  in  the  eucharist....  The  eucharist  brings  into  the  present  age  a new  reality  which  trans- 
forms Christians  into  the  image  of  Christ  and  therefore  makes  them  his  effective  witnesses.”37  The 
liturgical  renewal  among  some  churches  may  be  seen  in  part  as  a reception  of  the  convergences 
registered  in  ecumenical  dialogue  about  the  sacraments. 

44.  Different  Christian  traditions  have  diverged  as  to  whether  baptism,  eucharist  and  other 
rites  should  be  termed  “sacraments”  or  “ordinances.”  The  word  sacrament  (used  to  translate  the 
Greek  mysterion)  indicates  that  God’s  saving  work  is  communicated  in  the  action  of  the  rite,  whilst 
the  term  ordinance  emphasizes  that  the  action  of  the  rite  is  performed  in  obedience  to  Christ’s 
word  and  example.38  These  two  positions  have  often  been  seen  as  mutually  opposed.  However,  as 


tism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Section  on  Baptism,  §§2-7.  Very  similar  affirmations  from  four  international 
bilateral  dialogues  are  found  in  “Common  Understanding  of  Baptism”  of  W.  Kasper,  Harvesting  the  Fruits, 
164-168,  as  well  as  in  the  Faith  and  Order  study  text  entitled  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition, 
Geneva,  WCC,  2011. 

35.  An  example  of  such  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  was  that  achieved  by  eleven  of  the  sixteen  member 
communities  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Churches  in  Germany  on  April  29,  2007,  which  is  recounted  at 
www. ekd.de/ english/mutu  al_recognition_of_baptism.html. 

36.  This  summary  draws  upon  “II.  The  Meaning  of  the  Eucharist”  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  sec- 
tion on  Eucharist,  § §2-26.  For  varying  degrees  of  convergence  between  Anglicans,  Lutherans,  Methodists, 
Reformed  and  Roman  Catholics,  see  “The  Eucharist,”  in  Kasper,  Harvesting  the  Fruits,  168-90. 

37.  From  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  §§24  and  26. 

38.  The  Latin  term  sacramentum  denoted  the  oath  that  a recruit  pronounced  upon  entering  military  service  and 
was  used  by  the  first  major  theologian  to  write  in  the  Latin  language, Tertullian  (160-220),  in  reference  to  baptism. 
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the  Faith  and  Order  study  text  One  Baptism  points  out,  “Most  traditions,  whether  they  use  the 
term  ‘sacrament’  or  ‘ordinance,’  affirm  that  these  events  are  both  instrumental  (in  that  God  uses 
them  to  bring  about  a new  reality),  and  expressive  (of  an  already-existing  reality).  Some  traditions 
emphasize  the  instrumental  dimension....  Others  emphasize  the  expressive  dimension.”39  Might 
this  difference  then  be  more  one  of  emphasis  than  of  doctrinal  disagreement?  These  rites  express 
both  the  “institutional”  and  “charismatic”  aspects  of  the  Church.  They  are  visible,  effective  actions 
instituted  by  Christ  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  made  effective  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who, 
by  means  of  them,  equips  those  who  receive  the  sacraments  with  a variety  of  gifts  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church  and  its  mission  in  and  for  the  world. 

Sacraments  and  Ordinances 

In  the  light  of  the  convergences  on  Baptism  and  Eucharist  and  of  further  reflection  upon  the  historical 
roots  and  potential  compatibility  of  the  expressions  “sacrament”  and  “ordinance,”  the  churches  are  chal- 
lenged to  explore  whether  they  are  able  to  arrive  at  deeper  agreement  about  that  dimension  of  the  life  of 
the  Church  that  involves  these  rites.  Such  convergence  could  lead  them  to  consider  several  additional  ques- 
tions. Most  churches  celebrate  other  rites  or  sacraments,  such  as  chrismations/confirmations,  weddings  and 
ordinations  within  their  liturgies  and  many  also  have  rites  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  blessing  of 
the  sick:  to  whether  baptism,  eucharist  and  other  rites  should  be  termed  “sacraments”  or  “ordinances.  ” The 
word  sacrament  may  not  the  number  and  ecclesial  status  of  these  sacraments  or  ordinances  be  addressed  in 
ecumenical  dialogues ? We  also  invite  churches  to  consider  whether  they  can  now  achieve  closer  convergence 
about  who  may  receive  baptism  and  who  may  preside  at  the  Church's  liturgical  celebrations?  Further,  are 
there  ways  in  which  fuller  mutual  understanding  can  be  established  between  the  churches  which  celebrate 
these  rites  and  those  Christian  communities  convinced  that  the  sharing  of  life  in  Christ  does  not  require 
the  celebration  of  sacraments  or  other  rites ? 

Ministry  within  the  Church 

Ordained  Ministry 

45.  All  churches  affirm  the  biblical  teaching  that,  unlike  the  many  priests  of  the  Old  Covenant 
(cf.  Heb.  7:23),  Jesus,  our  high  priest  (cf.  Heb.  8:10),  offered  his  redeeming  sacrifice  “once  for  all” 
(cf.  Heb.  7:27;  9:12;  9:26;  10:10,  12-14).  They  differ  on  the  implications  they  draw  from  these 
texts.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  noted  that  ordained  ministers  “may  appropriately  be  called 
priests  because  they  fulfil  a particular  priesdy  service  by  strengthening  and  building  up  the  royal 
and  prophetic  priesthood  of  the  faithful  through  word  and  sacraments,  through  their  prayers  of 
intercession,  and  through  their  pastoral  guidance  of  the  community.”40  In  fine  with  that  view,  some 
churches  hold  that  ordained  ministry  stands  in  a special  relationship  with  the  unique  priesthood 
of  Christ  that  it  is  distinct  from,  even  if  related  to,  that  royal  priesthood  described  in  1 Pet.  2:9. 
These  churches  believe  that  some  persons  are  ordained  to  a particular  priesdy  function  through 
the  sacrament  of  ordination.41  Others  do  not  consider  ordained  ministers  as  “priests,”  nor  do 
some  understand  ordination  in  sacramental  terms.  Christians  disagree  as  well  over  the  traditional 
restriction  of  ordination  to  the  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament  to  men  only. 

Ordained  Ministry 

Ecumenical  dialogue  has  repeatedly  shown  that  issues  relating  to  ordained  ministry  constitute  challenging 
obstacles  on  the  path  to  unity.  If  differences  such  as  those  relating  to  the  priesthood  of  the  ordained prohibit 
full  unity,  it  must  continue  to  be  an  urgent  priority for  the  churches  to  discover  how  they  can  be  overcome. 


39.  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition,  §§30. 

40.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  section  on  Ministry,  §17. 

41.  See  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  “Ministry  and  Ordination’and  “Elucidation,”  in  Growth  in  Agreement  I, 
78-87;  and  Orthodox- Roman  Catholic  Dialogue,  “The  Sacrament  of  Order  in  the  Sacramental  Structure  of 
the  Church,”  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  671-679. 
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46.  There  is  no  single  pattern  of  ministry  in  the  New  Testament,  though  all  churches  would 
look  to  Scripture  in  seeking  to  follow  the  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  how  ordained  ministry  is 
to  be  understood,  ordered  and  exercised.  At  times,  the  Spirit  has  guided  the  Church  to  adapt  its 
ministries  to  contextual  needs  (cf.  Acts  6:1-6).  Various  forms  of  ministry  have  been  blessed  with 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Early  writers,  such  as  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  insisted  upon  the  threefold 
ministry  of  bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon.42  This  pattern  of  three  related  ministries  can  be  seen  to 
have  roots  in  the  New  Testament;  eventually  it  became  the  generally  accepted  pattern  and  is  still 
considered  normative  by  many  churches  today.  Some  churches,  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
have  adopted  different  patterns  of  ministry.43  Among  the  several  means  for  maintaining  related  to, 
the  Church’s  apostolicity,  such  as  the  scriptural  canon,  dogma  and  liturgical  order,  ordained  minis- 
try has  played  an  important  role.  Succession  in  ministry  is  meant  to  serve  the  apostolic  continuity 
of  the  Church. 

47.  Almost  all  Christian  communities  today  have  a formal  structure  of  ministry.  Frequently 
this  structure  is  diversified  and  reflects,  more  or  less  explicidy,  the  threefold  pattern  of  episkopos- 
presbyteros-diakonos.  Churches  remain  divided,  however,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  “historic  epis- 
copate” (meaning  bishops  ordained  in  apostolic  succession  back  to  the  earliest  generations  of  the 
Church),  or  the  apostolic  succession  of  ordained  ministry  more  generally,  is  something  intended 
by  Christ  for  his  community.  Some  believe  that  the  threefold  ministry  of  bishop,  presbyter  and 
deacon  is  a sign  of  continuing  faithfulness  to  the  Gospel  and  is  vital  to  the  apostolic  continuity 
of  the  Church  as  a whole.44  In  contrast,  others  do  not  view  faithfulness  to  the  Gospel  as  closely 
bound  to  succession  in  ministry,  and  some  are  wary  of  the  historic  episcopate  because  they  see  it 
as  vulnerable  to  abuse  and  thus  potentially  harmful  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  Baptism , 
Eucharist  and  Ministry , for  its  part,  only  affirmed  that  the  threefold  ministry  “may  serve  today  as 
an  expression  of  the  unity  we  seek  and  also  as  a means  for  achieving  it.”45 

The  Threefold  Ministry 

Given  the  signs  of  growing  agreement  about  the  place  of  ordained  ministry  in  the  Church , we  are  led  to 
ask  if the  churches  can  achieve  a consensus  as  to  whether  or  not  the  threefold  ministry  is  part  of  God's  will 
for  the  Church  in  its  realization  of  the  unity  which  God  wills. 

The  Gift  of  Authority  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Church 

48.  All  authority  in  the  Church  comes  from  her  Lord  and  head,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  authority, 
conveyed  with  the  word  exousia  (power,  delegated  authority,  moral  authority,  influence;  literally 
“from  out  of  one’s  being”)  in  the  New  Testament,  was  exercised  in  his  teaching  (cf.  Matt.  5:2;  Luke 
5:3),  his  performing  of  miracles  (cf.  Mark.  1:30-34;  Matt.  14:35-36),  his  exorcisms  (cf.  Mark  1:27; 
Luke  4:35-36),  his  forgiveness  of  sins  (cf.  Mark  2:10;  Luke  5:4)  and  his  leading  the  disciples  in 


42.  Cf.  Ignatius  of  Antioch’s  Letter  to  the  Magnesians  6 and  13;  Letter  to  the  Trallians  7;  Letter  to  the  Philadel- 
phians 4;  Letter  to  the  Smyrnaeans  8. 

43.  Two  insightful  accounts  of  these  Reformation  developments  are  the  Reformed- Roman  Catholic  text 
“Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church,”  §§12-63,  entitled  “Toward  a Reconciliation  of  Memo- 
ries,” in  GA II,  781-795;  and  the  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  text,  The  Apostolicity  of  the  Church,  Minneapolis 
2006,  §§65-164,  pages  40-71. 

44.  On  this  point,  the  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  “Church  and  Justification”  (1993),  §185,  states:  “There  is 
no  contradiction  between  the  doctrine  of  justification  and  the  idea  of  an  ordained  ministry  instituted  by  God 
and  necessary  for  the  church”  ( Growth  in  Agreement  II,  529).  Nevertheless,  a few  paragraphs  later,  the  same 
text  adds:  “The  difference  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran  views  on  the  theological  and  ecclesiologi- 
cal  evaluation  of  the  episcopate  is  thus  not  so  radical  that  a Lutheran  rejection  or  even  indifference  towards 
this  ministry  stands  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  assertion  of  its  ecclesial  indispensability.  The  question  is 
rather  one  of  a clear  gradation  in  the  evaluation  of  this  ministry,  which  can  be  and  has  been  described  on 
the  Catholic  side  by  predicates  such  as  ‘necessary’  or  ‘indispensable’,  and  on  the  Lutheran  side  as  ‘important’, 
‘meaningful’ and  thus  ‘desirable’”  (§197;  ( Growth  in  Agreement  II,  532). 

45.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  section  on  Ministry,  §22. 
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the  ways  of  salvation  (cf.  Matt.  16:24).  Jesus’ entire  ministry  was  characterized  by  authority  (Mark 
1:27;  Luke  4:36)  which  placed  itself  at  the  service  of  human  beings.  Having  received  “all  authority 
in  heaven  and  on  earth”  (Matt.  28:18)  Jesus  shared  his  authority  with  the  apostles  (cf.  John  20:22). 
Their  successors  in  the  ministry  of  oversight  (episkope)  exercised  authority  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  particularly  the  eucharist,  and  in  the  pastoral 
guidance  of  believers.46 

49.  The  distinctive  nature  of  authority  in  the  Church  can  be  understood  and  exercised  correctly 
only  in  the  light  of  the  authority  of  its  head,  the  one  who  was  crucified,  who  “emptied  himself 
” and  “obediently  accepted  even  death,  death  on  the  cross”  (Phil.  2:7-8).  This  authority  is  to  be 
understood  within  Jesus’ eschatological  promise  to  guide  the  Church  to  fulfilment  in  the  reign  of 
heaven.  Thus,  the  Church’s  authority  is  different  from  that  of  the  world.  When  the  disciples  sought 
to  exercise  power  over  one  another,  Jesus  corrected  them,  saying  that  he  came  not  to  be  served 
but  to  serve,  and  to  offer  his  life  for  others  (cf.  Mark  10:41-45;  Luke  22:25).  Authority  within 
the  Church  must  be  understood  as  humble  service,  nourishing  and  building  up  the  koinonia  of 
the  Church  in  faith,  fife  and  witness;  it  is  exemplified  in  Jesus’  action  of  washing  the  feet  of  the 
disciples  (cf.  John  13:1-17).  It  is  a service  (diakonia)  of  love,  without  any  domination  or  coercion. 

50.  Thus,  authority  in  the  Church  in  its  various  forms  and  levels,  must  be  distinguished  from 
mere  power.  This  authority  comes  from  God  the  Father  through  the  Son  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  as  such  it  reflects  the  holiness  of  God.  The  sources  of  authority  recognized  in  varying 
degrees  by  the  churches  such  as  Scripture,  Tradition,  worship,  councils  and  synods,  also  reflect  the 
holiness  of  the  Triune  God.  Such  authority  is  recognized  wherever  the  truth  which  leads  to  holi- 
ness is  expressed  and  the  holiness  of  God  is  voiced  “from  the  lips  of  children  and  infants”  (Ps.  8:2; 
cf  Matt.  21:16).  Holiness  means  a greater  authenticity  in  relationship  with  God,  with  others  and 
with  all  creation.  Throughout  history  the  Church  has  recognized  a certain  authority  in  the  fives  of 
the  saints,  in  the  witness  of  monasticism  and  in  various  ways  that  groups  of  believers  have  lived  out 
and  expressed  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  Accordingly,  a certain  kind  of  authority  may  be  recognized 
in  the  ecumenical  dialogues  and  the  agreed  statements  they  produce,  when  they  reflect  a common 
search  for  and  discovery  of  the  truth  in  love  (cf.  Eph.  4:15),  urge  believers  to  seek  the  Lord’s  will 
for  ecclesial  communion,  and  invi  te  on-going  metanoia  and  holiness  of  fife. 

51.  The  authority  which  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  head  of  the  Church,  shares  with  those  in  min- 
istries of  leadership  is  neither  only  personal,  nor  only  delegated  by  the  community.  It  is  a gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  destined  for  the  service  (diakonia)  of  the  Church  in  love.  Its  exercise  includes 
the  participation  of  the  whole  community,  whose  sense  of  the  faith  (sensus  fidei)  contributes  to 
the  overall  understanding  of  God’s  Word  and  whose  reception  of  the  guidance  and  teaching  of 
the  ordained  ministers  testifies  to  the  authenticity  of  that  leadership.  A relation  of  mutual  love 
and  dialogue  unites  those  who  exercise  authority  and  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  As  a means  of 
guiding  the  Christian  community  in  faith,  worship  and  service  with  the  exousia  of  the  crucified 
and  risen  Lord,  the  exercise  of  authority  can  call  for  obedience,  but  such  a call  is  meant  to  be 
welcomed  with  voluntary  cooperation  and  consent  since  its  aim  is  to  assist  believers  in  growing  to 
full  maturity  in  Christ  (cf.  Eph.  4:11-16).47  The  “sense”  for  the  authentic  meaning  of  the  Gospel 
that  is  shared  by  the  whole  people  of  God,  the  insights  of  those  dedicated  in  a special  way  to  bibli- 
cal and  theological  studies,  and  the  guidance  of  those  especially  consecrated  for  the  ministry  of 
oversight,  all  collaborate  in  the  discernment  of  God’s  will  for  the  community.  Decision-making 
in  the  Church  seeks  and  elicits  the  consensus  of  all  and  depends  upon  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 


46.  This  basic  description  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  and  its  sharing  with  the  Church  closely  paraphrases  the 
description  offered  by  the  Orthodox-  Roman  Catholic  Ravenna  Statement  (2007)  concerning  “Ecclesiologi- 
cal  and  Canonical  Consequences  of  the  Sacramental  Nature  of  the  Church:  Ecclesial  Communion,  Concili- 
arity  and  Authority,”  §12;  see  above,  ch.  II,  n.18. 

47.  Cf.  “Ecclesiological  and  Canonical  Consequences  of  the  Sacramental  Nature  of  the  Church:  Ecclesial 
Communion,  Conciliarity  and  Authority,”  §§13-14;  see  above  ch.  II,  n.18. 
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Spirit,  discerned  in  attentive  listening  to  God’s  Word  and  to  one  another.  By  the  process  of  active 
reception  over  time,  the  Spirit  resolves  possible  ambiguities  in  decisions.  The  ecumenical  move- 
ment has  made  it  possible  for  authoritative  teaching  by  some  Christian  leaders  to  have  an  effect 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  communities,  even  now  in  our  current  state  of  division.  For 
example,  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu’s  leadership  in  declaring  that  “apartheid  was  too  strong  to 
be  overcome  by  a divided  Church,”48  the  initiatives  by  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew  to 
unite  Christian  leaders  in  the  cause  of  ecology,  the  efforts  by  Popes  John  Paul  II  and  Benedict  XVI 
to  invite  Christians  and  leaders  from  other  faiths  to  join  together  in  praying  for  and  promoting 
peace,  and  of  the  influence  of  Brother  Roger  Schutz  as  he  inspired  countless  Christian  believers, 
especially  the  young,  to  join  together  in  common  worship  of  the  Triune  God. 

Authority  in  the  Church  and  Its  Exercise 

Significant  steps  towards  convergence  on  authority  and  its  exercise  have  been  recorded  in  various  bilat- 
eral dialogues.49  Differences  continue  to  exist  between  churches , however, ; as  to  the  relative  weight  to  be 
accorded  to  the  different  sources  of  authority , as  to  how  far  and  in  what  ways  the  Church  has  the  means 
to  arrive  at  a normative  expression  of  its  faith , and  as  to  the  role  of  ordained  ministers  in  providing  an 
authoritative  interpretation  of  revelation.  Yet  all  churches  share  the  urgent  concern  that  the  Gospel  be 
preached \ interpreted  and  lived  out  in  the  world  humbly , but  with  compelling  authority.  May  not  the 
seeking  of  ecumenical  convergence  on  the  way  in  which  authority  is  recognized  and  exercised  play  a cre- 
ative role  in  this  missionary  endeavour  of  the  churches ? 

The  Ministry  of  Oversight  ( Episkope ) 

52.  The  Church,  as  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  eschatological  people  of  God,  is  built  up  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  a diversity  of  gifts  or  ministries.  This  these  gifts  may  enrich  the  whole 
Church,  its  unity  and  mission.50  The  faithful  exercise  of  the  ministry  of  episkope  under  the  Gospel 
by  persons  chosen  and  set  aside  for  such  ministry  is  a requirement  of  fundamental  importance 
for  the  Church’s  life  and  mission.  The  specific  development  of  structures  of  episkope  varied  in 
different  times  and  places;  but  all  communities,  whether  episcopally  ordered  or  not,  continued 
to  see  the  need  for  a ministry  of  episkope.  In  every  case  episkope  is  in  the  service  of  maintaining 
continuity  in  apostolic  faith  and  unity  of  life.  In  addition  to  preaching  the  Word  and  celebrat- 
ing the  Sacraments,  a principal  purpose  of  this  ministry  is  faithfully  to  safeguard  and  hand  on 
revealed  truth,  to  hold  the  local  congregations  in  communion,  to  give  mutual  support  and  to 
lead  in  witnessing  to  the  Gospel.  Such  guidance  includes  the  oversight  of  the  various  Christian 
service  organizations  dedicated  to  bettering  human  life  and  to  the  relief  of  suffering,  aspects 
of  the  Church’s  service  ( diakonia ) to  the  world  to  which  we  will  return  in  the  next  chapter.  All 
these  functions,  summed  up  in  the  term  episkope  or  oversight,  are  exercised  by  persons  who  relate 
to  the  faithful  of  their  own  communities  as  well  as  to  those  who  exercise  such  a ministry  in  other 
local  communities.  This  is  what  it  means  to  affirm  that  the  ministry  of  oversight,  as  all  ministry 
in  the  Church,  needs  to  be  exercised  in  personal,  collegial  and  communal  ways.51  These  ways  of 

48.  Desmond  Tutu,  “Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness,”  in  T.  Best  and  G.  Gassmann  (eds.),  On 
the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  Geneva,  WCC,  1994,  96-97. 

49.  See,  for  example,  the  Anglican- Roman  Catholic  report  “Authority  in  the  Church”  (1976)  in  Growth  in 
Agreement  I,  88-105;  “Authority  in  the  Church  II”  in  Growth  in  Agreement  I,  106-18;  “The  Gift  of  Author- 
ity” (1998),  in  Growth  in  Agreement  III,  60-81;  this  is  also  echoed  in  §§83-84  of  the  Methodist- Roman 
Catholic  document  “Speaking  the  Truth  in  Love:  Teaching  Authority  among  Catholics  and  Methodists,” 
in  Growth  in  Agreement  III,  163-164. 

50.  Cf.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  section  on  Ministry,  §23. 

51.  Already  at  the  first  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Lausanne  in  1927,  the  ordering  of  the 
churches  in  “episcopal,”  “presbyteral”  and  “congregational”  systems  was  noted  and  the  values  underlying 
these  three  orders  were  “believed  by  many  to  be  essential  to  the  good  order  of  the  Church.”  In  H.  N.  Bate 
(ed.),  Faith  and  Order  Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference:  Lausanne,  August  3-21,  1927,  London,  Student 
Christian  Movement,  1927, 379.  Fifty-five  years  later,  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry,  section  on  Ministry, 
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exercise  have  been  succinctly  described  in  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  as  follows:  “It  should  j 
be  personal,  because  the  presence  of  Christ  among  his  people  can  most  effectively  be  pointed  to 
by  the  person  ordained  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  and  to  call  the  community  to  serve  the  Lord  in 
unity  of  life  and  witness.  It  should  also  be  collegial,  for  there  is  need  for  a college  of  ordained 
ministers  sharing  in  the  common  task  of  representing  the  concerns  of  the  community.  Finally, 
the  intimate  relationship  between  the  ordained  ministry  and  the  community  should  find  expres- 
sion in  a communal  dimension  where  the  exercise  of  the  ordained  ministry  is  rooted  in  the  life 
of  the  community  and  requires  the  community’s  effective  participation  in  the  discovery  of  God’s 
will  and  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.”52 

53.  One  such  exercise  of  oversight  reflects  that  quality  of  the  Church  which  might  be  termed 
“synodality”  or  “conciliarity.”  The  word  synod  comes  from  the  Greek  terms  syn  (with)  and  odos 
(way)  suggesting  a “walking  together.”  Both  synodality  and  conciliarity  signify  that  “each  mem- 
ber of  the  Body  of  Chri  st,  by  virtue  of  baptism,  has  his  or  her  place  and  proper  responsibility”  in 
the  communion  of  the  church.53  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  whole  Church  is  syn- 
odal/ conciliar,  at  all  levels  of  ecclesial  life:  local,  regional  and  universal.  The  quality  of  synodality 
or  conciliarity  reflects  the  mystery  of  the  trinitarian  life  of  God,  and  the  structures  of  the  Church 
express  this  quality  so  as  to  actualize  the  community’s  life  as  a communion.  In  the  local  Eucha- 
ristic community,  this  quality  is  experienced  in  the  profound  unity  in  love  and  truth  between  the 
members  and  their  presiding  minister.  In  crucial  situations  synods  have  come  together  to  discern 
the  apostolic  faith  in  response  to  doctrinal  or  moral  dangers  or  heresies,  trusting  in  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  Jesus  promised  to  send  after  his  return  to  the  Father  (cf.  John  16:7.12- 
14).  Ecumenical  synods  enjoyed  the  participation  of  leaders  from  the  entire  Church;  their  deci- 
sions were  received  by  all  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  important  service  they  played  in  fostering 
and  maintaining  communion  throughout  the  Church  as  a whole.54  The  churches  currendy  have 
different  views  and  practices  about  the  participation  and  role  of  the  laity  in  synods. 

The  Authority  of  Ecumenical  Councils 

While  most  churches  accept  the  doctrinal  definitions  of  the  early  Ecumenical  Councils  as  expressive  of  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament , some  maintain  that  all post-biblical  doctrinal  decisions  are  open  to  revi- 
sion, while  others  consider  some  doctrinal  definitions  to  be  normative  and  therefore  irreformable  expres- 
sions of  the  faith.  Has  ecumenical  dialogue  made  possible  a common  assessment  of  the  normativity  of  the 
teaching  of  the  early  Ecumenical  Councils ? 

54.  Wherever  the  Church  comes  together  to  take  counsel  and  make  important  decisions,  there 
is  need  for  someone  to  summon  and  preside  o ver  the  gathering  for  the  sake  of  good  order  and  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  promoting,  discerning  and  articulating  consensus.  Those  who  preside  are 
always  to  be  at  the  service  of  those  among  whom  they  preside  for  the  edification  of  the  Church 
of  God,  in  love  and  truth.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ones  who  preside  to  respect  the  integrity  of  local 
churches,  to  give  voice  to  the  voiceless  and  to  uphold  unity  in  diversity. 


Commentary  on  §26,  cited  this  Lausanne  text  in  justification  of  its  affirmation  that  ordained  ministry 
should  be  exercised  in  ways  that  are  personal,  collegial  and  communal. 

52.  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry,  §26. 

53.  See  Orthodox- Roman  Catholic  International  Dialogue,  “Ecclesial  Communion,  Conciliarity  and 
Authority,”  §5,  which  notes  that  synodality  may  be  taken  as  synonymous  with  conciliarity. 

54.  An  “ecumenical”  council  or  synod  would  be  one  representing  the  whole  Christian  world.  The  first  such 
council  is  universally  recognized  as  that  held  at  Nicaea  in  325  to  affirm  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  response  to 
the  new  teaching  of  Arius,  which  denied  the  Sons  equality  with  the  Father.  Churches  differ  on  how  many 
such  councils  have  been  held.  On  ecumenical  councils  and  their  authority,  see,  for  example,  the  Lutheran- 
Orthodox  “Authority  in  and  of  the  Church:  The  Ecumenical  Councils”  (1993),  in  Growth  in  Agreement  III, 
12-14;  the  subsection  “Councils  and  the  Declaration  of  the  Faith”  of  the  Disciples-Roman  Catholic,  “Receiv- 
ing and  Handing  on  the  Faith:  The  Mission  and  Responsibility  of  the  Church,”  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II, 
125-127;  cf.  also  Councils  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  Geneva,  WCC,  1968. 
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55.  The  word  primacy  refers  to  the  custom  and  use,  already  recognized  by  the  first  ecumeni- 
cal councils  as  an  ancient  practice,  whereby  the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Rome  and  Antioch,  and 
later  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople,  exercised  a personal  ministry  of  oversight  over  an  area  much 
wider  than  that  of  their  individual  ecclesiastical  provinces.  Such  primatial  oversight  was  not  seen 
as  opposed  to  synodality/conciliarity,  which  expresses  more  the  collegial  service  to  unity.  Histori- 
cally, forms  of  primacy  have  existed  at  various  levels.  According  to  canon  34  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  which  is  expressive  of  the  Church’s  self-understanding  in  the  early  centuries  and  is  still 
held  in  honour  by  many,  though  not  all,  Christians  today,  the  first  among  the  bishops  in  each 
nation  would  only  make  a decision  in  agreement  with  the  other  bishops  and  the  latter  would 
make  no  important  decision  without  the  agreement  of  the  first.55  Even  in  the  early  centuries,  the 
various  ministries  of  primacy  were  plagued  at  times  by  competition  between  Church  leaders.  A 
primacy  of  decision-making  (jurisdiction)  and  teaching  authority,  extending  to  the  whole  people 
of  God,  was  gradually  claimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  on  the  basis  of  the  relation  of  that  local 
church  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  While  acknowledged  by  many  churches  in  the  early  cen- 
turies, its  essential  role  and  manner  of  exercise  were  matters  of  significant  controversy.  In  recent 
years,  the  ecumenical  movement  has  helped  to  create  a more  conciliatory  climate  in  which  a 
ministry  in  service  to  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church  has  been  discussed. 

56.  Partly  because  of  the  progress  already  recorded  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues, 
the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  raised  the  question  wof  a universal  ministry  of 
Christian  unity.”56  In  his  encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint,  Pope  John  Paul  II  quoted  this  text  when  he 
invited  Church  leaders  and  their  theologians  to  “enter  into  patient  and  fraternal  dialogue”  with 
him  concerning  this  ministry.57  In  subsequent  discussion,  despite  continuing  areas  of  disagree- 
ment, some  members  of  other  churches  have  expressed  an  openness  to  considering  how  such  a 
ministry  might  foster  the  unity  of  local  churches  throughout  the  world  and  promote,  not  endan- 
ger, the  distinctive  features  of  their  witness.  Given  the  ecumenical  sensitivity  of  this  issue,  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  the  essence  of  a ministry  of  primacy  and  any  particular  ways  in 
which  it  has  been  or  is  currently  being  exercised.  All  would  agree  that  any  such  personal  primatial 
ministry  would  need  to  be  exercised  in  communal  and  collegial  ways. 

57.  There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  to  arrive  at  a convergence  on  this  topic.  At  present  Christians 
do  not  agree  that  a universal  ministry  of  primacy  is  necessary  or  even  desirable,  although  several  bilat- 
eral dialogues  have  acknowledged  the  value  of  a ministry  in  service  to  the  unity  of  the  whole  Christian 
community  or  even  that  such  a ministry  may  be  included  in  Christ’s  will  for  his  Church.58  The  lack  of 
agreement  is  not  simply  between  certain  families  of  churches  but  exists  within  some  churches.  There 
has  been  significant  ecumenical  discussion  of  New  Testament  evidence  about  a ministry  serving  the 
wider  unity  of  the  Church,  such  as  those  of  St  Peter  or  of  St  Paul.  Nevertheless,  disagreements  remain 
about  the  significance  of  their  ministries  and  what  they  may  imply  concerning  God’s  possible  inten- 
tion for  some  form  of  ministry  in  service  to  the  unity  and  mission  of  the  Church  as  a whole. 


55.  This  canon  can  be  found  at  www.newadvent.org/fathers/3820.htm. 

56.  §31.2  of  “Report  of  Section  II:  Confessing  the  One  Faith  to  God’s  Glory,”  in  T.  F.  Best  and  G.  Gassmann 
(eds.),  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  Geneva,  WCC,  1994, 243. 

57.  John  Paul  II,  Ut  Unum  Sint,  London,  Catholic  Truth  Society,  1995,  §96.  A report  entitled  “Petrine 
Ministry”  presents  a synthesis  and  analysis  of  the  various  ecumenical  dialogues  which,  up  to  2001,  had  taken 
up  the  question  of  a ministry  of  primacy,  as  well  as  the  responses  given  to  John  Paul’s  invitation  to  dialogue 
about  this  ministry.  It  grouped  the  central  issues  under  four  headings:  scriptural  foundations,  De  iure  divino 
[whether  such  a ministry  could  be  based  upon  God’s  will],  universal  jurisdiction  (the  exercise  of  authority  or 
power  within  the  Church),  and  papal  infallibility. This  preliminary  report  can  be  found  in  Information  Service, 
N.  109  (2002/I-II),  29-42,  and  shows  that  the  assessment  of  a “petrine  ministry”  differs  significantly  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  tradition  to  which  a Christian  community  belongs. 

58.  See  the  Anglican- Roman  Catholic  report  “The  Gift  of  Authority,”  in  Growth  in  Agreement  III,  60-81, 
and  the  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic,  “The  Ecclesiological  and  Canonical  Consequences  of  the  Sacramental 
Nature  of  the  Church.” 
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A Universal  Ministry  of  Unity 

If  according  to  the  will  of  Christ,  current  divisions  are  overcome,  how  might  a ministry  that  fosters  and 
promotes  the  unity  of  the  Church  at  the  universal  level  be  understood  and  exercised ? 

IV.  The  Church:  In  and  for  the  World 

A.  God's  Plan  for  Creation: The  Kingdom 

58.  The  reason  for  the  mission  of  Jesus  is  succinctly  expressed  in  the  words,  “God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son”  (John  3:16).  Thus  the  first  and  foremost  attitude  of  God  towards 
the  world  is  love,  for  every  child,  woman  and  man  who  has  ever  become  part  of  human  history 
and,  indeed,  for  the  whole  of  creation.  The  kingdom  of  God,  which  Jesus  preached  by  revealing  the 
Word  of  God  in  parables  and  inaugurated  by  his  mighty  deeds,  especially  by  the  paschal  mystery 
of  his  death  and  resurrection,  is  the  final  destiny  of  the  whole  universe.  The  Church  was  intended 
by  God,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  serve  the  divine  plan  for  the  transformation  of  the  world.  Thus, 
service  ( diakonia ) belongs  to  the  very  being  of  the  Church.  The  study  document  Church  and  World 
described  such  service  in  the  following  way:  “As  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Church  participates  in  the 
divine  mystery.  As  mystery,  it  reveals  Christ  to  the  world  by  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  by  celebrat- 
ing the  sacraments  (which  are  themselves  called  mysteries’),  and  by  manifesting  the  newness  of 
life  given  by  him,  thus  anticipating  the  Kingdom  already  present  in  him.”59 

59.  The  Church’s  mission  in  the  world  is  to  proclaim  to  all  people,  in  word  and  deed,  the  Good 
News  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  Mk.l6:15).  Evangelization  is  thus  one  of  the  foremost  tasks 
of  the  Church  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jesus  (cf.  Matt.  28:18-20).  The  Church  is  called  by 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bear  witness  to  the  Father’s  reconciliation,  healing  and  transforma- 
tion of  creation.  Thus  a constitutive  aspect  of  evangelization  is  the  promotion  of  justice  and  peace. 

60.  Today  Christians  are  more  aware  of  the  wide  array  of  different  religions  other  than 
their  own  and  of  the  positive  truths  and  values  they  contain.60  This  occasions  Christians  to 
recall  those  gospel  passages  in  which  Jesus  himself  speaks  positively  about  those  who  were  “for- 
eign” or  “others”  in  relation  to  his  listeners  (cf.  Matt.  8:11-12;  Luke  7:9;  13:28-30).  Christians 
acknowledge  religious  freedom  as  one  of  the  fundamental  dimensions  of  human  dignity  and,  in 
the  charity  called  for  by  Christ  himself,  they  seek  to  respect  that  dignity  and  to  dialogue  with 
others,  not  only  to  share  the  riches  of  Christian  faith  but  also  to  appreciate  whatever  elements 
of  truth  and  goodness  are  present  in  other  religions.  In  the  past,  when  proclaiming  the  Gospel 
to  those  who  had  not  yet  heard  it,  due  respect  was  not  always  given  to  their  religions.  Evange- 
lization should  always  be  respectful  of  those  who  hold  other  beliefs.  Sharing  the  joyful  news  of 
the  truth  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  and  inviting  others  to  the  fullness  of  life  in  Christ  is 
an  expression  of  respectful  love.61  Within  the  contemporary  context  of  increased  awareness  of 

59.  Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community,  Geneva,  WCC,  1990, 
Chapter  III,  §21,  page  27. 

60.  On  questions  relating  to  this  topic,  see  “Religious  Plurality  and  Christian  Self-Understanding”  (2006), 
the  result  of  a study  process  in  response  to  suggestions  made  in  2002  at  the  WCC  central  committee  to  the 
three  staff  teams  on  Faith  and  Order,  Inter-religious  Relations,  and  Mission  and  Evangelism,  available  at: 
www.oikoumene.org/en/resources/%20documents/assembly/porto-alegre-2006/3-preparatory-and-back- 
ground-%20documents/religious-plurality-and-christian-self-understanding.html.  This  statement  follows 
the  discussion  of  the  relation  between  mission  and  world  religions  at  the  conference  of  the  Commission  on 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  held  in  San  Antonio  in  1989.  Because  of  its  relevance  to  the  general  themes 
taken  up  in  this  chapter,  some  mention  of  interreligious  relations  will  appear  in  each  of  its  three  sections. 

61.  The  “Charta  Oecumenica”  (2001)  of  the  Conference  of  European  Churches  (CEC)  and  the  Council  of 
European  Episcopal  Conferences  (CCEE),  §2,  states:  “We  commit  ourselves  to  recognise  that  every  person 
can  freely  choose  his  or  her  religious  and  church  affiliation  as  a matter  of  conscience,  which  means  not 
inducing  anyone  to  convert  through  moral  pressure  or  material  incentive,  but  also  not  hindering  anyone 
from  entering  into  conversion  of  his  or  her  own  free  will.  See  also  et  Christian  Witness  in  a Multi- Religious 
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religious  pluralism,  the  possibility  of  salvation  for  those  who  do  not  explicitly  believe  in  Christ 
and  the  relation  between  interreligious  dialogue  and  the  proclamation  that  Jesus  is  Lord  have 
increasingly  become  topics  of  reflection  and  discussion  among  Christians. 

Ecumenical  Response  to  Religious  Pluralism 

There  remain  serious  disagreements  within  and  between  some  churches  concerning  these  issues.  The  New 
Testament  teaches  that  God  wills  the  salvation  of  all  people  (cf  1 Tim.  2:4)  and. \ at  the  same  time , that 
Jesus  is  the  one  and  only  saviour  of  the  world  (cf.  1 Tim.  2:5  and  Acts  4:12).  What  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  these  biblical  teachings  regarding  the  possibility  of  salvation  for  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  Christ ? Some  hold  that , in  ways  known  to  God \ salvation  in  Christ  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  possible  for  those  who  do  not  explicitly  share  Christian  faith.  Others  do  not  see  how  such  a 
view  sufficiently  corresponds  to  biblical  passages  about  the  necessity  of  faith  and  baptism  for  salvation. 
Differences  on  this  question  will  have  an  impact  upon  how  one  understands  and  puts  into  practice  the 
mission  of  the  Church.  Within  todays  context  of  increased  awareness  of  the  vitality  of  various  religions 
throughout  the  world, \ how  may  the  churches  arrive  at  greater  convergence  about  these  issues  and  cooper- 
ate more  effectively  in  witnessing  to  the  Gospel  in  word  and  deed f 

B.The  Moral  Challenge  of  the  Gospel 

61.  Christians  are  called  to  repent  of  their  sins,  to  forgive  others  and  to  lead  sacrificial  lives  of 
service:  discipleship  demands  moral  commitment.  However,  as  St  Paul  so  emphatically  teaches, 
human  beings  are  justified  not  through  works  of  the  law  but  by  grace  through  faith  (cf.  Rom.  3:21- 
26;  Gal.  2:19-21).  Thus  the  Christian  community  lives  within  the  sphere  of  divine  forgiveness  and 
grace,  which  calls  forth  and  shapes  the  moral  life  of  believers.  It  is  of  significant  importance  for 
the  reestablishment  of  unity  that  the  two  communities  whose  separation  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  have  achieved  consensus  about  the  central  aspects  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  the  major  focus  of  disagreement  at  the  time  of  their  division.62  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  faith  and  grace  that  moral  engagement  and  common  action  are  possible  and  should  be 
affirmed  as  intrinsic  to  the  life  and  being  of  the  Church. 

62.  The  ethics  of  Christians  as  disciples  are  rooted  in  God,  the  creator  and  revealer,  and  take 
shape  as  the  community  seeks  to  understand  Gods  will  within  the  various  circumstances  of  time 
and  place.  The  Church  does  not  stand  in  isolation  from  the  moral  struggles  of  humankind  as  a 
whole.  Together  with  the  adherents  of  other  religions  as  well  as  with  all  persons  of  good  will, 
Christians  must  promote  not  only  those  individual  moral  values  which  are  essential  to  the  authen- 
tic realization  of  the  human  person  but  also  the  social  values  of  justice,  peace  and  the  protection 
of  the  environment,  since  the  message  of  the  Gospel  extends  to  both  the  personal  and  the  com- 
munal aspects  of  human  existence.  Thus  koinonia  includes  not  only  the  confession  of  the  one  faith 
and  celebration  of  common  worship,  but  also  shared  moral  values,  based  upon  the  inspiration  and 
insights  of  the  Gospel.  Notwithstanding  their  current  state  of  division,  the  churches  have  come  so 
far  in  fellowship  with  one  another  that  they  are  aware  that  what  one  does  affects  the  life  of  others, 
and,  in  consequence,  are  increasingly  conscious  of  the  need  to  be  accountable  to  each  other  with 
respect  to  their  ethical  reflections  and  decisions.  As  churches  engage  in  mutual  questioning  and 
affirmation,  they  give  expression  to  what  they  share  in  Christ. 

63.  While  tensions  about  moral  issues  have  always  been  a concern  for  the  Church,  in  the  world 
of  today,  philosophical,  social  and  cultural  developments  have  led  to  the  rethinking  of  many  moral 


World:  Recommendations  for  Conduct”  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue,  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  World  Evangelical  Alliance,  approved  on  28  January  2011,  and  available  at: 
www.vatican.va/  roman_curia/  pontifical_councils/interelg/  documents/ rc_pc_interelg_doc_20 1111 10_testi- 
monianza-cristiana_en.html. 

62.  See  the  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification,  Grand  Rapids,  Eerd- 
mans,  2000. 
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norms,  causing  new  conflicts  over  moral  principles  and  ethical  questions  to  affect  the  unity  of  the 
churches.  At  the  same  time,  moral  questions  are  related  to  Christian  anthropology,  and  priority 
is  given  to  the  Gospel  in  evaluating  new  developments  in  moral  thinking.  Individual  Christians 
and  churches  sometimes  find  themselves  divided  into  opposing  opinions  about  what  principles  of  i 
personal  or  collective  morality  are  in  harmony  with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Moreover,  some 
believe  that  moral  questions  are  not  of  their  nature  “church-dividing,”  while  others  are  firmly 
convinced  that  they  are. 

Moral  Questions  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

Ecumenical  dialogue  at  the  multilateral  and  bilateral  levels  has  begun  to  sketch  out  some  of the  parameters 
of  the  significance  of  moral  doctrine  and  practice  for  Christian  unity.63  If  present  and future  ecumenical 
dialogue  is  to  serve  both  the  mission  and  the  unity  of  the  Churchy  it  is  important  that  this  dialogue  explic- 
itly address  the  challenges  to  convergence  represented  by  contemporary  moral  issues.  We  invite  the  churches 
to  explore  these  issues  in  a spirit  of  mutual  attentiveness  and  support.  How  might  the  churches , guided 
by  the  Spirit,  discern  together  what  it  means  today  to  understand  and  live  in  fidelity  to  the  teaching  and 
attitude  of  Jesus?  How  can  the  churches,  as  they  engage  together  in  this  task  of  discernment,  offer  appropri- 
ate models  of  discourse  and  wise  counsel  to  the  societies  in  which  they  are  called  to  serve? 

C.The  Church  in  Society 

64.  The  world  that  “God  so  loved”  is  scarred  with  problems  and  tragedies  which  cry  out  for 
the  compassionate  engagement  of  Christians.  The  source  of  their  passion  for  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  world  lies  in  their  communion  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  believe  that 
God,  who  is  absolute  love,  mercy  and  justice,  can  work  through  them,  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  live  as  disciples  of  the  One  who  cared  for  the  blind,  the  lame  and  the 
leper,  who  welcomed  the  poor  and  the  outcast,  and  who  challenged  authorities  who  showed 
little  regard  for  human  dignity  or  the  will  of  God.  The  Church  needs  to  help  those  without 
power  in  society  to  be  heard;  at  times  it  must  become  a voice  for  those  who  are  voiceless. 
Precisely  because  of  their  faith,  Christian  communities  cannot  stand  idly  by  in  the  face  of 
natural  disasters  which  affect  their  fellow  human  beings  or  threats  to  health  such  as  the 
HIV  and  AIDS  pandemic.  Faith  also  impels  them  to  work  for  a just  social  order,  in  which 
the  goods  of  this  earth  may  be  shared  equitably,  the  suffering  of  the  poor  eased  and  abso- 
lute destitution  one  day  eliminated.  The  tremendous  economic  inequalities  that  plague 
the  human  family,  such  as  those  in  our  day  that  often  differentiate  the  global  North  from 
the  global  South,  need  to  be  an  abiding  concern  for  all  the  churches.  As  followers  of  the 
“Prince  of  Peace,”  Christians  advocate  peace,  especially  by  seeking  to  overcome  the  causes 
of  war  (principal  among  which  are  economic  injustice,  racism,  ethnic  and  religious  hatred, 
exaggerated  nationalism,  oppression  and  the  use  of  violence  to  resolve  differences).  Jesus 
said  that  he  came  so  that  human  beings  may  have  life  in  abundance  (cf.  John  10:10);  his 
followers  acknowledge  their  responsibility  to  defend  human  life  and  dignity.  These  are 
obligations  on  churches  as  much  as  on  individual  believers.  Each  context  will  provide  its 
own  clues  to  discern  what  is  the  appropriate  Christian  response  within  any  particular  set 
of  circumstances.  Even  now,  divided  Christian  communities  can  and  do  carry  out  such  dis- 
cernment together  and  have  acted  jointly  to  bring  relief  to  suffering  human  beings  and  to 


63.  For  example,  the  Anglican- Roman  Catholic  statement  “Life  in  Christ:  Morals,  Communion  and  the 
Church,”  in  Growth  in  Agreement  II,  344-370;  and  the  study  document  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  “The  Ecumenical  Dialogue  on  Moral  Issues: 
Potential  Sources  of  Common  Witness  or  of  Divisions”  (1995),  in  The  Ecumenical  Review  48(2),  April  1996, 
143-154.  For  recent  work  on  “Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches”  see  also  The  Standing  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  Meeting  in  Holy  Etchmiadzin , Armenia,  Geneva,  WCC,  2011,  9-10  and  18-20. 
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help  create  a society  that  fosters  human  dignity.64  Christians  will  seek  to  promote  the  values 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  working  together  with  adherents  of  other  religions  and  even  with 
those  of  no  religious  belief. 

65.  Many  historical,  cultural  and  demographic  factors  condition  the  relation  between  Church 
and  state,  and  between  Church  and  society.  Various  models  of  this  relation  based  on  contextual 

j circumstances  can  be  legitimate  expressions  of  the  Church’s  catholicity.  It  is  altogether  appro- 
priate for  believers  to  play  a positive  role  in  civic  life.  However,  Christians  have  at  times  colluded 
with  secular  authorities  in  ways  that  condoned  or  even  abetted  sinful  and  unjust  activities.  The 
explicit  call  of  Jesus  that  his  disciples  be  the  “salt  of  the  earth”  and  the  “light  of  the  world”  (cf. 
Matt.  5:13-16)  has  led  Christians  to  engage  with  political  and  economic  authorities  in  order 
to  promote  the  values  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  oppose  policies  and  initiatives  which 
contradict  them.  This  entails  critically  analyzing  and  exposing  unjust  structures,  and  working 
for  their  transformation,  but  also  supporting  initiatives  of  the  civil  authorities  that  promote 
justice,  peace,  the  protection  of  the  environment  and  the  care  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 
In  this  way  Christians  are  able  to  stand  in  the  tradition  of  the  prophets  who  proclaimed  God’s 
judgment  on  all  injustice.  This  will  very  likely  expose  them  to  persecution  and  suffering.  The 
servanthood  of  Christ  led  to  the  offering  of  his  life  on  the  cross  and  he  himself  foretold  that 
his  followers  should  expect  a similar  fate.  The  witness  ( Martyria ) of  the  Church  will  entail,  for 
both  individuals  and  for  the  community,  the  way  of  the  cross,  even  to  the  point  of  martyrdom 
(cf.  Matt.  10:16-33). 

66.  The  Church  is  comprised  of  all  socio-economic  classes;  both  rich  and  poor  are  in  need 
of  the  salvation  that  only  God  can  provide.  After  the  example  of  Jesus,  the  Church  is  called  and 
empowered  in  a special  way  to  share  the  lot  of  those  who  suffer  and  to  care  for  the  needy  and  the 
marginalized.  The  Church  proclaims  the  words  of  hope  and  comfort  of  the  Gospel,  engages  in 
works  of  compassion  and  mercy  (cf.  Luke  4:18-19)  and  is  commissioned  to  heal  and  reconcile  bro- 
ken human  relationships  and  to  serve  God  in  the  ministry  of  reconciling  those  divided  by  hatred 
or  estrangement  (cf.  2 Cor.  5:18-21).  Together  with  all  people  of  goodwill,  the  Church  seeks  to 
care  for  creation,  which  groans  to  share  in  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God  (cf.  Rom.  8:20-22), 
by  opposing  the  abuse  and  destruction  of  the  earth  and  participating  in  God’s  healing  of  broken 
relationships  between  creation  and  humanity. 

Conclusion 

67.  The  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  consists  in  the  gift  of  koinonia  or  communion  that  God  gra- 
ciously bestows  upon  human  beings.  There  is  a growing  consensus  that  koinonia , as  communion 
with  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  manifested  in  three  interrelated  ways:  unity  in  faith,  unity  in  sacramental 
life,  and  unity  in  service  (in  all  its  forms,  including  ministry  and  mission).  The  liturgy,  especially 
the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  serves  as  a dynamic  paradigm  for  what  such  koinonia  looks  like  in 
the  present  age.  In  the  liturgy,  the  people  of  God  experience  communion  with  God  and  fellow- 
ship with  Christians  of  all  times  and  places.  They  gather  with  their  presider,  proclaim  the  Good 
News,  confess  their  faith,  pray,  teach  and  learn,  offer  praise  and  thanksgiving,  receive  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  Lord,  and  are  sent  out  in  mission.65  St  John  Chrysostom  spoke  about  two  altars:  one 

64.  See,  for  example,  the  Reformed- Roman  Catholic  text  “The  Church  as  Community  of  Common  Witness 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  whose  second  chapter  narrates  cooperation  between  these  churches  concerning 
aboriginal  rights  in  Canada,  apartheid  in  South  Africa  and  peace  in  Northern  Ireland  and  whose  third  chap- 
ter describes  the  patterns  of  discernment  used  in  each  community,  in  PCPCU,  Information  Service  N.  125 
(2007/III),  121-138,  and  Reformed  World  57(2/3),  June-September  2007, 105-207. 

65.  The  previous  sentences  largely  repeat  and  paraphrase  the  statement  from  the  9th  Forum  on  Bilateral 
Dialogues,  held  in  Breklum,  Germany,  in  March  2008.  For  the  statement  drawn  up  by  this  forum,  see  The 
Ecumenical  Review  61(3),  October  2009,  343-347;  see  also  www.oikoumene.org/fileadmin/files/wcc-main/ 
documents/p2/breklum-statement.pdf 
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in  the  Church  and  the  other  among  the  poor,  the  suffering  and  those  in  distress.66  Strengthened 
and  nourished  by  the  liturgy,  the  Church  must  continue  the  life-giving  mission  of  Christ  in  pro- 
phetic and  compassionate  ministry  to  the  world  and  in  struggle  against  every  form  of  injustice  and 
oppression,  mistrust  and  conflict  created  by  human  beings. 

68.  One  blessing  of  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  many  aspects  of 
discipleship  which  churches  share,  even  though  they  do  not  yet  live  in  full  communion.  Our  bro- 
kenness and  division  contradict  Christs  will  for  the  unity  of  his  disciples  and  hinder  the  mission 
of  the  Church.  This  is  why  the  restoration  of  unity  between  Christians,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  such  an  urgent  task.  Growth  in  communion  unfolds  within  that  wider  fellowship 
of  believers  that  extends  back  into  the  past  and  forward  into  the  future  to  include  the  entire  com- 
munion of  saints.  The  final  destiny  of  the  Church  is  to  be  caught  up  in  the  koinonia! communion 
of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  part  of  the  new  creation,  praising  and  rejoicing 
in  God  forever  (cf.  Rev.  21:1-4;  22:1-5). 

69.  “God  did  not  send  the  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  in  order  that  the 
world  might  be  saved  through  him”  (John  3:17).  The  New  Testament  ends  with  the  vision  of  a new 
heaven  and  a new  earth,  transformed  by  the  grace  of  God  (cf.  Rev.  21:1-22:5).  This  new  cosmos 
is  promised  for  the  end  of  history  but  is  already  present  in  an  anticipatory  way  even  now  as  the 
Church,  upheld  by  faith  and  hope  in  its  pilgrimage  through  time,  calls  out  in  love  and  worship 
“Come,  Lord  Jesus”  (Rev.  22:20).  Christ  loves  the  Church  as  the  bridegroom  loves  his  bride  (cf. 
Eph.  5:25)  and,  until  the  wedding  feast  of  the  lamb  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (cf.  Rev.  19:7),  shares 
with  her  his  mission  of  bringing  light  and  healing  to  human  beings  until  he  comes  again  in  glory. 

HISTORICAL  NOTE 

The  Process  Leading  to  the  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  describes  itself  as  “a  fellowship  of  churches  which  confess  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Savior  according  to  the  scriptures  and  therefore  seek  to  fulfil 
together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.”67  This 
“common  calling”  impels  the  churches  to  seek  together  convergence  and  greater  consensus  on 
the  ecclesiological  issues  that  yet  divide  them:  What  is  the  Church?  What  is  the  Church’s  role  in 
God’s  cosmic  design  of  recapitulation  of  all  things  in  Jesus  Christ? 

During  the  past  centuries,  the  way  Christian  churches  have  answered  these  questions  has  been 
marked  by  the  fact  that  they  live  and  do  theology  in  an  abnormal  situation  of  ecclesial  division. 
Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  a strong  emphasis  on  ecclesiology  - the  theological  question 
about  the  Church  - accompanies  the  history  of  the  modern  ecumenical  movement. 

Thus,  the  1927  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  focused  on  seven  theological  sub- 
jects.68 One  of  them  was  dedicated  to  the  nature  of  the  Church;  a second  dealt  with  the  relation 
between  the  one  Church  we  confess  and  the  divided  churches  we  experience  in  history.  Based 
on  the  churches’  responses  to  the  findings  of  that  meeting,69  the  organizers  of  the  1937  Sec- 
ond World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  proposed  that  the  overarching  theme  for  the  next 


66.  St  John  Chrysostom,  Homily  50,  3-4  on  Matthew,  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Patrologia  Graeca , 58, 508-509. 

67.  “Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,”  in  L.  N.  Rivera-Pagan  (ed.),  God  in  Your 
Grace:  Official  Report  of  the  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva,  WCC,  2007, 448. 

68.  H.  N.  Bate  (ed.),  Faith  and  Order : Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference  - Lausanne,  August  3-21, 1 927,  New 
York,  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  1927,  esp.  463-466.  Reports  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  - Lausanne 
Switzerland  August  3 to  21, 1927,  Boston,  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  1928, 19-24. 

69.  For  a selection  of  responses,  see  L.  Dodgson  (ed.),  Convictions:  A Selection from  the  Responses  of the  Churches 
to  the  Report  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Held  at  Lausanne  in  1927,  London,  Student  Christian 
Movement  Press,  1934. 
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World  Conference  should  be  “The  Church  in  the  Purpose  of  God.”70  While  the  Second  World 
Conference  did  not  abide  specifically  with  this  theme,  two  of  its  five  sections  addressed  core 
ecclesiological  issues:  “The  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God”  and  “The  Communion  of 
Saints.”71  The  1937  World  Conference  concluded  with  the  conviction  that  questions  about  the 
nature  of  the  Church  were  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  remaining  dividing  issues.72 

In  1948  the  recognition  of  oneness  in  Christ  gave  rise  to  a fellowship  of  still  divided  com- 
munions, made  manifest  in  the  establishment  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  report  of 
that  first  WCC  Assembly  stated  clearly  that  despite  their  oneness  in  Christ,  the  churches  were 
fundamentally  divided  into  two  mutually  inconsistent  understandings  of  the  Church,  shaped  by 
a more  “active”  or  a more  “passive”  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  Church  in  Gods  salvation  of 
the  world.73  It  was  in  this  new,  complex  ecumenical  context  - in  which  convergence  on  a lived 
Christology  was  helping  the  churches  to  recognize  in  each  other  vestiges  of  the  of  the  one  Church 
while  remaining  ecclesially  and  ecclesiologically  divided  — that  the  World  Council  of  Churches’ 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  held  its  1952  Third  World  Conference. 

Unsurprisingly  once  again,  the  first  of  the  three  theological  reports  prepared  for  the  Third 
World  Conference74  was  based  on  a comprehensive  exercise  of  comparative  ecumenical  eccle- 
siology.  The  fruits  of  this  exercise  were  gathered  in  the  book  The  Nature  of  the  Church ,75  and 
this,  in  turn,  issued  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Conference’s  final  report  entitled  “Christ  and 
His  Church.”76  This  was  precisely  the  theme  of  the  study  report77  presented,  eleven  years 
later,  to  the  Section  I of  the  1963  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  called  “The 
Church  in  the  Purpose  of  God.”78 

The  same  emphasis  on  ecumenical  ecclesiology  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  major  state- 
ments about  unity  received  by  the  assemblies  of  the  WCC:  The  1961  New  Delhi  statement  on 
the  unity  of  “all  in  each  place”79;  the  1975  Nairobi  statement  on  the  one  Church  as  a conciliar 
fellowship80;  the  1991  Canberra  statement  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  koinonia! 


70.  L.  Hodgson  (ed.),  The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  Held  at  Edinburgh,  August  3-18, 1937, 
London,  Student  Christian  Movement  Press,  1938, 5. 

71.  Ibid.,  228-235, 236-238. 

72.  Cf.  O.  Tomkins,  The  Church  in  the  Purpose  of  God:  An  Introduction  to  the  Work  of  the  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva,  Faith  and  Order,  1950,  34. 

73.  Cf.  “The  Universal  Church  in  Gods  Design,”  in  W.  A.  Visser  ‘t  Hooft  (ed.),  The  First  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  Held  at  Amsterdam  August  22nd  to  September  4 th,  1948,  London,  SCM  Press  Ltd, 
1949,51-57. 

74.  The  Church:  A Report  of  a Theological  Commission  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Preparation  for  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  to  Be  Held  at  Lund,  Sweden  in  1 952, 
London,  Faith  and  Order,  1951. 

75.  R.N.  Flew  (ed.),  The  Nature  of  the  Church:  Papers  Presented  to  the  Theological  Commission  Appointed  by  the 
Continuation  Committee  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  London,  SCM  Press,  1952. 

76.  Report  of  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Lund,  Sweden : August  15-28, 1 952,  London,  Faith 
and  Order,  1952,  7-11. 

77.  Christ  and  the  Church:  Report  of  the  Theological  Commission  for  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order,  Geneva,  WCC,  1963. 

78.  P.  C.  Rodger  and  L.  Vischer  (eds.),  The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order : Montreal,  1963,  New 
York,  Association  Press,  1964, 41-49. 

79.  W.  A.  Visser ‘t  Hooft  (ed.),  The  New  Delhi  Report:  The  Third  Assembly  of the  World  Council  of  Churches,  1 961, 
London,  SCM  Press,  1962, 116. 

80.  D.  M.  Paton  (ed.),  Breaking  Barriers:  Nairobi  1975  - The  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  Nairobi,  23  November-10  December,  1975,  London-Grand  Rapids,  SPCK-Eerdmans, 
1976, 60. 

81.  M.  Klnnamon  (ed.),  Signs  of  the  Spirit:  Official  Report  Seventh  Assembly  - Canberra,  Australia,  7-20  Febru- 
ary 1991,  Geneva-Grand  Rapids,  WCC-  Eerdmans,  1991, 172-174. 
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and  the  2006  Porto  Alegre  statement  “Called  to  Be  the  One  Church.”82  All  these  have  been 
cumulative  steps  towards  convergence  and  greater  consensus  on  ecclesiology. 

Compelled  by  the  ecumenical  vision  of  “all  in  each  place”  brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  full 
visible  unity  in  the  apostolic  faith,  sacramental  life,  ministry,  and  mission,  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  dedicated  a significant  amount  of  its  work  in  the  years  following  the  1961  New 
Delhi  Assembly  to  a convergence  text  on  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry.83 

A significant  moment  in  Faith  and  Order  reflection  on  ecclesiology  was  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  of  1993  at  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Spain.  A number  of  factors  shaped  this  World 
Conference  with  its  theme  “Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness.”  The  first  factor  was 
the  interpretation  of  the  churches’  responses  to  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry,  with  its  six  pub- 
lished volumes  of  official  responses.84  The  careful  analysis  of  the  186  responses  to  BEM  con- 
cluded with  a list  of  several  major  ecclesiological  themes  that  were  requested  for  further  study: 
The  role  of  the  Church  in  God’s  saving  purpose;  koinonia ; the  Church  as  a gift  of  the  word 
of  God  (creatura  verbif  the  Church  as  mystery  or  sacrament  of  God’s  love  for  the  world;  the 
Church  as  the  pilgrim  people  of  God;  the  Church  as  prophetic  sign  and  servant  of  God’s  com- 
ing kingdom.85  The  second  factor  shaping  the  1993  Conference  was  the  results  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  study  process  “Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today,”86  which 
demonstrated  an  encouraging  convergence  about  the  entire  doctrinal  content  of  the  Creed, 
including  what  it  professes  regarding  the  Church.  The  third  factor  was  the  study  process  on  “The 
Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community,”87  which  underlined  the  nature 
of  the  Church  as  sign  and  instrument  of  God’s  saving  design  for  the  world.  And  fourth  were  the 
ecclesiological  challenges  raised  by  the  conciliar  process  on  Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of 
Creation.88  As  well,  there  was  new  ecumenical  momentum  created  by  the  growing  prominence  of 
communion  ecclesiology  in  the  bilateral  dialogues.  These  movements  in  the  1980s  converged  in 
the  decision,  taken  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  in  1989,  to  launch  a new  study 
on  what  was  then  called  “The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  - Ecumenical  Perspectives  on 
Ecclesiology.”89  The  very  theme  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  - “Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith, 
Life  and  Witness”  - reflected  all  these  study  processes  of  the  1980s.  While  The  Church:  Towards 
a Common  Vision  takes  its  place  within  this  long  trajectory  of  Faith  and  Order  reflection  on  the 
Church,  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  this  work  at  the  Fifth  World  Conference  in  1993. 

After  several  years  of  Faith  and  Order  study  and  dialogue,  an  initial  result  of  the  Ecclesiology 
study  was  published  in  1998  under  the  title  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church .90  Its  status  as  a 
provisional  text  was  expressed  in  the  subtitle:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement.  It  is 


82.  L.  N.  Rivera-Pagan  (ed.),  God,  in  your  Grace : Official  Report  of  the  Ninth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  Geneva,  WCC,  2007, 255-261. 

83.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Qe. neva,WCC,  1982. 

84.  Cf.  Churches  Respond  to  BEM  Geneva,  WCC,  1986-1988,  volumes  I-VI. 

85.  Cf.  Baptism,  Eucharist  & Ministry,  1982-1990:  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses,  Geneva,  WCC,  1990, 
147-151. 

86.  Cf.  Confessing  the  One  Faith:  An  Ecumenical  Explication  of the  Apostolic  Faith  as  it  Is  Confessed  in  theNicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381),  Faith  and  Order  Paper  153,  Geneva-Eugene,  WCC-Wipf  6c  Stock,  2010. 

87.  Cf.  Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community,  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  151,  Geneva,  WCC,  1990. 

88.  “Final  Document:  Entering  into  Covenant  Solidarity  for  Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation,”  in 
D.P.  Niles  (ed.),  Between  the  Flood  and  the  Rainbow:  Interpreting  the  Conciliar  Process  of  Mutual  Commitment 
(Covenant)  to  Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation,  Geneva,  WCC,  1992, 164-190;  cf.  T.  F.  Best  6c  M. 
Robra  (eds.),  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics:  Ecumenical  Ethical  Engagement,  Moral  Formation,  and  the  Nature  of  the 
Church.  Geneva,  WCC,  1997. 

89.  Cf.  G.  Gassmann,  “The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  Ecumenical  Perspectives,”  in  T.  F.  Best  (ed.), 
Faith  and  Order  1 985-1 989:  The  Commission  Meeting  at  Budapest  1 989,  Geneva,  WCC,  1990,  esp.  202-204, 219. 

90.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement,  Geneva,  WCC,  1998. 
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a text  of  six  chapters:  “The  Church  of  the  Triune  God,”  “The  Church  in  History,”  “The  Church 
as  Koinonia  (Communion),”  “Life  in  Communion,”  “Service  in  and  for  the  World,”  and  “Follow- 
ing Our  Calling:  From  Converging  Understandings  to  Mutual  Recognition.”  Responses  to  this 
text  were  received  from  churches,  ecumenical  organizations,  and  regional  councils  of  churches, 
academic  institutions  and  individuals.  Many  appreciative  comments  were  complemented  by  some 
points  of  constructive  criticism.  For  example,  it  seemed  that  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church 
needed  further  integration:  how  could  the  theme  of  the  Church  as  Communion  be  treated  apart 
from  the  chapter  on  the  Church  of  the  Triune  God?  Furthermore,  some  issues  were  considered 
missing:  for  instance,  there  was  no  section  on  teaching  authority  and  the  topic  of  mission  seemed 
to  receive  little  attention.  As  well,  the  World  Conference  at  Santiago  had  called  for  a study  on 
“the  question  of  a universal  ministry  of  Christian  unity,”91  which  was  not  reflected  in  the  text. 
Significantly,  in  his  1995  encyclical  letter  on  commitment  to  ecumenism,  Ut  Unum  Sint,  inviting 
dialogue  about  the  ministry  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Pope  John  Paul  II  cited  the  Faith  and  Order 
recommendation  from  Santiago.92 

When  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  responses  to  come  in,  the  commission  set  out 
revising  its  ecclesiology  text,  producing  a new  draft  entided  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  f 
which  was  presented  to  the  2006  WCC  Assembly  held  in  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil.  Seeking  to  incor- 
porate the  suggestions  from  the  various  responses,  it  comprises  four  chapters:  “The  Church  of  the 
Triune  God,”  “The  Church  in  History,”  “The  Life  of  Communion  in  and  for  the  World,”  and  “In 
and  For  the  World.” The  first  chapter  integrated  much  of  the  biblical  material  on  the  nature  of  the 
Church  as  people  of  God,  body  of  Christ  and  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  biblical  insights  on 
the  church  as  communion  ( koinonia ) and  on  the  mission  of  the  Church  as  servant  of  the  Kingdom 
and  with  the  creedal  affirmation  of  the  Church  as  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic.  The  second 
chapter  on  history  highlighted  the  problems  that  afflict  the  churches  in  their  present  division: 
how  can  diversity  be  harmonized  with  unity  and  what  makes  for  legitimate  diversity?  How  do 
the  churches  understand  the  local  church  and  how  is  it  related  to  all  other  churches?  What  are 
the  historic  and  ongoing  issues  that  divide  Christians?  The  third  chapter  highlighted  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  communion  between  the  churches,  such  as  apostolic  faith,  baptism,  eucharist, 
ministry,  episkope,  councils  and  synods,  with  the  themes  of  universal  primacy  and  authority  now 
included.  A final  chapter  more  briefly  explored  the  Church’s  service  to  the  world  in  assisting  those 
who  suffer,  defending  the  oppressed,  witnessing  to  the  moral  message  of  the  Gospel,  working  for 
justice,  peace  and  the  protection  of  the  environment,  and  generally  seeking  to  promote  a human 
society  more  in  keeping  with  the  values  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

This  revised  text  on  ecclesiology  was  also  subtitled  “A  Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  State- 
ment,” and  it  too  was  sent  to  the  churches  for  response.  Over  eighty  responses  were  received, 
although  only  around  thirty  were  specifically  from  the  churches.  Most  of  the  responses  from  the 
churches,  academic  and  ecumenical  institutes,  and  significantly  from  missionary  organizations, 
expressed  satisfaction  that  the  mission  of  the  Church  was  given  greater  prominence,  even  having 
a place  in  the  tide.  Other  comments  were  concerned  that  the  use  of  the  two  words  - nature  and 
mission  - would  obscure  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  by  its  very  nature  missionary.  To  assist  the 
Ecclesiology  Working  Group  in  assessing  the  responses  to  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church , 
Faith  and  Order  staff  prepared  detailed  summaries  and  initial  analyses  of  every  response. 

Three  particularly  significant  steps  were  taken  in  evaluating  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the 
Church.  First,  the  Plenary  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order,  with  its  120  members  representing 


91.  T.  F.  Best  and  G.  Gassmann  (eds.),  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia:  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Confer- 
ence on  Faith  and  Order, ; Geneva,  WCC,  1994, 243. 

92.  Encyclical  Letter  Ut  Unum  Sint  of the  Holy  Father,  John  Paul  II,  on  Commitment  to  Ecumenism,  Rome,  Libre- 
ria  Editrice  Vaticana,  1995,  §89. 

93.  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement,  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
198,  WCC,  Geneva,  2005. 
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the  various  churches,  held  its  meeting  in  Crete  in  October  2009.  This  gathering  brought  together 
many  who  were  participating  in  Faith  and  Order  for  the  first  time  and  the  meeting  was  structured 
in  such  a way  as  to  maximize  the  input  of  the  commissioners  to  the  three  study  projects  of  Faith 
and  Order,  especially  the  ecclesiology  study.  A number  of  plenary  sessions  assessed  The  Nature  and 
Mission  of  the  Church .94  A major  direction  from  the  Plenary  Commission  was  to  shorten  the  text 
and  to  make  it  more  contextual,  more  reflective  of  the  lives  of  the  churches  throughout  the  world, 
and  more  accessible  to  a wider  readership.  Twelve  working  groups  discussed  The  Nature  and  Mis- 
sion of  the  Church , and  produced  detailed  evaluations  on  the  text.95 

Second,  in  June  2010  at  Holy  Etchmiadzin,  Armenia,  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Com- 
mission decided  that  after  a careful  examination  of  the  responses  to  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the 
Church , and  the  evaluations  of  the  text  from  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  in  Crete, 
the  time  was  right  to  begin  a final  revision.  A drafting  committee  was  appointed  with  theologians 
coming  from  the  Anglican,  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Orthodox,  and  Reformed  traditions; 
the  two  co-moderators  came  from  the  Methodist  and  Orthodox  traditions  respectively. 

Third,  the  commission  was  aware  of  a significant  lacuna  in  the  responses  process:  There  was 
as  yet  no  substantial  response  from  the  Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox  churches.  Accordingly,  a 
major  inter-Orthodox  consultation  was  held  Aghia  Napa,  Cyprus,  in  the  Holy  Metropolitanate 
of  Constantia,  in  March  of  2011,  which  included  40  delegated  theologians  from  ten  Eastern 
Orthodox  and  three  Oriental  Orthodox  churches.  The  consultation  produced  an  extensive  evalu- 
ation of  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church.  A major  suggestion  was  to  integrate  more  clearly 
the  material  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  into  the  presentation  of  what  is  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  Church.  The  consultation  and  its  report  became  a significant  component  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Ecclesiology  Working  Group,  and  hence  played  a unique  role  in  the  process  that 
led  to  the  new  text. 

Extensive  analysis  of  the  responses  continued  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  drafting  committee 
in  Geneva  in  late  November,  2010.  The  process  was  given  fresh  impetus  after  the  inter-Orthodox 
consultation  in  early  March,  2011.  A meeting  of  the  Ecclesiology  Working  Group  which  took 
place  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  USA,  later  that  month  produced  a new  draft  version  of  the  text  that  was 
presented  to  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  in  Gazzada,  Italy,  in  July  2011.  Many 
comments  were  received  from  the  commissioners,  mostly  quite  favorable  but  suggesting  that  the 
text  needed  to  emphasize  more  clearly  ways  in  which  progress  had  been  made  towards  greater 
convergence,  especially  on  the  ministry,  and  in  particular  in  bilateral  agreed  statements,  as  well  as 
recent  Faith  and  Order  work,  such  as  the  study  text  One  Baptism : Towards  Mutual  Recognition ,96 

This  request  was  addressed  by  strengthening  some  of  the  formulations  and  supporting  them 
with  notes  which  substantiate  the  progress  achieved  towards  convergence.  Subsequendy,  another 
version  was  prepared  by  the  drafting  committee  at  the  Bossey  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Switzer- 
land, in  December  2011.  The  drafting  committee  was  much  aided  by  reflections  coming  from  staff 
of  the  WCC’s  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  The  resulting  text  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  four  outside  ecumenical  experts  for  a fresh  evaluation;  their  suggestions  were  evaluated 
and  incorporated  by  the  drafting  committee  and  presented  to  the  Ecclesiology  Working  Group  in 
a meeting  held  in  Freising,  Germany,  late  March  2012.  On  the  basis  of  the  discussions  and  reac- 
tions to  the  text  at  the  Freising  meeting,  the  Ecclesiology  Working  Group  arrived  at  a final  draft 
to  be  presented  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission. 

In  Penang,  Malaysia,  on  21  June  2012,  the  final  text  was  presented  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mission, which  unanimously  approved  it  as  a convergence  statement  with  the  tide  The  Church : 
Towards  a Common  Vision.  Thus  the  present  text  is  not  a stage  on  the  way  to  a further  common 
statement;  it  is  the  common  statement  to  which  its  previous  versions  - The  Nature  and  Purpose  of 


94.  Cf.John  Gibaut  (ed.),  Called  to  Be  the  One  Church:  Faith  and  Order  at  Crete,  Geneva,  WCC,  2012, 147-193. 

95.  Cf.  ibid.  207-231. 

96.  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition,  Geneva,  WCC,  2011. 
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the  Church  and  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  - were  directed.  The  Church:  Towards  a Com- 
mon Vision  brings  to  completion  a particular  stage  of  Faith  and  Order  reflection  on  the  Church. 
The  commission  believes  that  its  reflection  has  reached  such  a level  of  maturity  that  it  can  be 
identified  as  a convergence  text,  that  is,  a text  of  the  same  status  and  character  as  the  1982  Baptism , 
Eucharist  and  Ministry.  As  such,  it  is  being  sent  to  the  churches  as  a common  point  of  reference 
in  order  to  test  or  discern  their  own  ecclesiological  convergences  with  one  another,  and  so  to  serve 
their  further  pilgrimage  towards  the  manifestation  of  that  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed.  The 
central  committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  its  meeting  in  Crete,  Greece,  in  early  Sep- 
tember, 2012,  received  The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision  and  commended  it  to  the  member 
churches  for  study  and  formal  response. 
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Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  21 5 

Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  201 3 


Introduction 

One  of  the  major  challenges  in  the  21st  century  is  the  division  that  exists  between  churches  - and 
within  churches  - over  moral  issues,  divisions  that  threaten  the  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  for  visible 
unity  in  one  faith  and  one  Eucharistic  fellowship.  While  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  agreed 
to  move  beyond  the  comparative  method  since  the  third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
in  Lund  (1952),  the  complexity  of  factors  that  contribute  to  division  over  moral  issues  make  it 
necessary  to  engage  in  preliminary  tasks  before  work  toward  convergence  on  moral  issues  can 
even  begin.  Debates  about  moral  issues  reflect  the  following  realities  that  complicate  the  task  of 
ecumenical  dialogue: 

1.  Moral  questions  reflect  deeply-held  theological  beliefs  about  sin  and  human  nature. 

2.  Moral  questions  are  often  encountered  within  the  context  of  personal  experience  and  are 
therefore  deeply  emotionally  charged. 

3.  Certainty  about  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  ones  own  or  another’s  position  on  a moral 
issue  - whether  based  on  the  authority  of  church  teachings,  spiritual  guidance,  or  individual 
discernment  - can  make  dialogue  across  lines  of  difference  extremely  difficult. 

4.  Churches  engage  in  the  process  of  moral  discernment  in  culturally  and  ecclesiologically 
distinct  ways  that  are  often  not  known  or  understood  by  one  another. 

The  difficulties  that  arise  from  this  complexity  are  reflected  in  all  levels  of  discourse  about  moral 
issues  - from  the  individual  to  the  community,  as  well  as  within  churches  or  church  families  and 
across  communions.  While  churches  draw  on  many  common  sources  in  the  process  of  moral  dis- 
cernment, the  ways  in  which  they  engage  these  sources  and  the  authority  that  they  give  to  them 
vary  from  church  to  church.  In  some  churches  the  approach  to  moral  questions  will  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  question  as  well  as  which  sources  are  appealed  to  in  addressing  the  issue. 

Status  of  the  Text 

This  study  text  does  not  focus  on  moral  questions  per  se,  but  rather  on  the  discernment  process 
(cf.  §§  9,  18,  20,  23,  25).  This  is  a necessary  prerequisite  for  ecumenical  dialogue  about  specific 
moral  issues.  To  that  end,  this  study  identifies  sources  that  churches  use  for  moral  discernment 
(cf.  §§  30-48)  and  articulates  some  of  the  causative  factors  of  the  disagreements  within  and 
between  churches  over  moral  issues  as  a prolegomenon  to  ecumenical  dialogue  that  seeks  unity 
(cf.  §§  49-85). 

This  study  aims  to  be  a tool  to  aid  churches  in  both  developing  a deeper  self-understanding  of 
their  own  processes  of  moral  discernment  and  offering  a framework  within  which  dialogue  about 
moral  disagreements  can  take  place  (cf.  §§  86-110). 

In  no  way  does  this  document  recommend  particular  methods  for  moral  discernment  or 
attempt  to  advocate  any  moral  position  that  any  church  would  need  to  take.  The  text  contains 
many  examples  that  describe  different  moral  positions  held  by  different  churches.  However,  it 
acknowledges  that  different  churches  hold  different  positions  on  moral  issues,  and  in  no  way 
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intends  to  suggest  that  all  positions  are  morally  equal  (cf.  §§  85, 102).  There  is  a general  recogni- 
tion of  the  existence  of  universal  truths  (cf.  § 30). 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  describe  the  causative  factors  of  disagreement  over  moral  issues 
and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  future  ecumenical  dialogue  around  moral  issues.  The  present  text 
can  be  seen  as  a report  on  the  first  stage  of  a study  process  that  is  called  to  continue,  in  particular  by 
studying  how  the  churches  of  different  traditions  arrive  at  moral  discernment,  decision-making 
and  teaching.  As  with  all  Faith  and  Order  work,  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  study  is  to  facilitate  ecu- 
menical dialogue  that  seeks  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church. 

Orthodox  Addendum 

The  Orthodox  participants  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  meeting  in  Penang 
(June  2012),  who  then  also  met  in  Bossey  (November  2012),  where  the  final  draft  of  “Moral  Dis- 
cernment in  the  Churches:  A Study  Document”  was  presented,  valued  the  work  contained  in  the 
text.  The  study  document,  from  the  academic  point  of  view,  could  be  used  in  Orthodox  theological 
schools  and  academic  circles.  It  contains  tools  to  understand  different  causative  factors  that  divide 
churches  over  moral  issues. 

However,  the  Orthodox  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  expressed  their  concerns 
regarding  the  whole  study  process.  The  Orthodox  read  the  text  in  ways  that  do  not  reflect  their 
tradition;  in  particular,  they  identify  the  following  areas: 

• working  methodology  of  the  study  leading  to  the  relativistic  approach; 

• the  same  methodology  applied  to  church  unity; 

• overemphasis  on  the  non-theological  academic  approach; 

• lack  of  broader  ecumenical  approaches; 

• lack  of  spiritual  and  theological  aspects,  for  example,  experience  of  the  people  of  God  in  the 
Church,  consensus  fidelium; 

• assumptions  running  throughout  the  paper  that  should  not  be  made. 

The  same  relativistic  approach  is  applied  also  to  the  sources;  but  for  the  Orthodox  there  are  three 
initial  capital  sources  for  moral  discernment:  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Holy 
Tradition.  These  sources  cannot  be  placed  at  the  same  level  with  the  other  sources. 

The  Orthodox  participants  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  meeting  in  Penang 
suggest  this  text  go  to  the  2013  WCC  Assembly  as  a preliminary  step  in  a more  extensive  study. 
Their  recommendation  is  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  the  future  places  on  its  agenda 
further  theological  discussions  in  the  field  of  Moral  Discernment.1 

Background 

1.  Moral  and  ethical  questions  are  closely  linked  with  ecclesiology  and  are  thus  a matter  of  faith  and 
order.  They  have  been  on  the  agenda  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  since  the  early  1990s,  when  issues  in  the  field  of  moral  theology  and  ethics  resulted  in  a 
new  awareness  of  controversies  in  and  between  churches,  some  of  which  even  threaten  their  unity. 

The  Way  toward  a Study  on  Moral  Discernment 

2.  An  awareness  of  ethics  as  an  integral  aspect  of  ecclesiology  developed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  1980s.  A study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community”  was 
proposed  at  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  meeting  at  Annecy  (France)  in  1981,  dis- 
cussed at  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  Lima  (Peru)  in  19822  and  confirmed  by  the  WCC 


1.  Catholics  would  share  concerns  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  this  Orthodox  addendum.  They  therefore 
endorse  the  recommendation,  included  in  the  “Introduction”  to  the  text  itself,  that  it  go  to  the  2013  WCC 
Assembly  as  a preliminary  stage  of  a study  that  Faith  and  Order  might  continue  into  the  future. 

2.  Cf.  Towards  Visible  Unity:  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  Lima  1982,  Volume  1:  Minutes  and  Addresses:  Faith 
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assembly  in  Vancouver  in  19833  with  the  aim  “to  clarify  the  theological  inter-relation  between 
two  fundamental  ecumenical  concerns:  the  quest  for  the  visible  unity  of  Christ’s  Church  and  the 
implementation  of  the  Christian  calling  to  common  witness  and  service  in  today’s  world.”4  As  a 
result  of  this  study  process  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  published  the  1990  document 
“Church  and  World,”5  which  focuses  on  the  understanding  of  the  Church  as  oriented  toward  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  therefore  as  a prophetic  sign. 

3.  Parallel  to  these  activities,  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  started,  as  early  as  1987,  to  look  into  topics  that  would  poten- 
tially be  sources  of  new  divisions  between  and  in  the  churches.  In  the  course  of  its  work  it  focused 
on  personal  and  social  ethical  issues,  which  resulted  in  a study  document  on  “The  Ecumenical 
Dialogue  on  Moral  Issues.”6  This  document  describes  how  potentially  or  actually  divisive  issues 
“may  best  be  approached  in  dialogue. . .”7  with  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  give  common  witness. 
Consequently  it  offers  “guidelines  for  ecumenical  dialogue  on  moral  issues.” 

4.  In  1993  the  participants  at  the  fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago 
de  Compostela  recommended  on  the  one  hand  a study  on  “Ethics  and  Ecclesiology,”  “which 
should  be  direcdy  linked  to  local  experiences  of  the  interconnectedness  of  faith  and  action  and 
move  between  an  investigation  of  the  moral  substance  of  traditions  and  the  moral  experience  of 
the  people  of  God  today.”8  Secondly  it  recommended  work  on  anthropology  and  the  theology 
of  creation,9  adding  that  “it  is  essential  for  the  churches  to  recognize  that  the  threats  to  human 
survival  on  this  planet  are  real  and  that  the  tasks  before  us,  in  response  to  God’s  sustaining  and 
redeeming  work,  are  urgent. . . .The  urgency  of  the  hour  demands  a renewed  Christian  anthropol- 
ogy as  well  as  a renewed  emphasis  on  the  call  that  Christians  have  to  participate  in  God’s  healing 
of  the  broken  relationship  between  creation  and  humankind.”10 

5.  The  work  on  “Ecclesiology  and  Ethics”  was  done  joindy  between  Faith  and  Order  and  the 
WCC  Unit  on  Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation  and  resulted  in  three  study  documents: 
“Costly  Unity,”  “Cosdy  Commitment,”  “Cosdy  Obedience.”* 11  These  texts  pointed  out  the  close 
link  between  ethics  and  ecclesiological  reflection  and  named  “the  ethical  dimension  as  a datum 
of  ecclesiology.”12  The  Church  was  characterized  as  “moral  community,”  a notion  that  was  further 
developed  as  being  expressed  “in  the  practice  of  moral  formation.’”13  This  led  finally  to  understand 
the  ecumenical  movement  itself  as  a “moral  community.”14 

6.  This  work  was  the  basis  for  further  studies  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  the  field 


& Order  Paper  No.  112  (Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1982)  11-124;  Volume  II:  Study  Papers  and 
Reports:  Faith  & Order  paper  No.  113  (Geneva:  WCC,  1982)  121-230. 

3.  Cf.  David  Gill,  ed.,  Gathered  for  Life:  Official  Report  VI  Assembly  World  Council  of  Churches,  Vancouver, ; 
Canada,  24  July  - 10  August  1983,  (Geneva:  WCC  Publications  1983),  50,  § 24. 

4.  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  1986  Potsdam,  GDR: 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  134 , (Geneva:  WCC  Publications,  1986).  28. 

5.  Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community:  A Faith  and  Order  Study 
Document:  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.l 51  (Geneva:  WCC  Publications,  1990). 

6.  Published  in  Ecumenical  Review,  no.  48  (1996):  143-154. 

7.  Ibid.,  Foreword. 

8.  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Gunther  Gassmann,  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia:  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order:  Fait  and  Order  Paper  No.  166  (Geneva:  WCC  Publications,  1994),  261,  §38. 

9.  Ibid.,  262. 

10.  Ibid.,  260,  §34. 

11.  Published  in:  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Martin  Robra,  eds.,  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics:  Ecumenical  Ethical  Engage- 
ment, Moral  Formation  and  the  Nature  of  the  Church  (Geneva:  WCC  Publications,  1997). 

12.  Ibid.,  x. 

13.  Ibid.,xi. 

14.  Ibid.,xi. 
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of  anthropology.  While  this  issue  had  been  mentioned  at  the  fifth  World  Conference  in  Santiago  | 
de  Compostela15  from  the  perspective  of  the  integrity  of  creation,  it  also  came  up  at  the  WCC 
assembly  in  Harare  in  1998  from  another  angle,  namely  questions  around  human  sexuality.16  The 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  discovered  that  the  question  had  become  a burning  issue  also  in 
some  of  its  studies  during  the  1990s,  a fact  which  revealed  that  it  was  now  time  to  undertake  a 
study  on  theological  anthropology.17 

7.  The  result  was  a study  document,  published  in  2005  under  the  title  “Christian  Perspec- 
tives on  Theological  Anthropology.  A Faith  and  Order  Study  Document.”18  This  text  employed 
an  inductive  methodology  that  allowed  participants  to  reflect  “theologically  on  specific  instances 
of  contemporary  human  experience  which  challenge  our  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be 
human  beings,  made  in  the  image  of  God.”19  The  results  of  the  study  process  include  “Ten  Com- 
mon Affirmations  on  Theological  Anthropology,”20  that  are  intended  as  a common  starting  point 
for  ecumenical  dialogue  that  touches  on  issues  of  human  nature.  The  document  ends  with  “A 
Call  to  the  Churches,”  which  points  out  common  understanding  and  differences,  and  proposes: 
“Most  differences  in  understanding  and  strategy  in  the  realm  of  theological  anthropology  need 
not  prevent  our  churches  from  facing  together  the  challenges  to  humanity  today.  In  many  areas  of 
need,  the  churches  can  exercise  a common  (and  therefore  far  more  effective)  witness  to  the  world 
in  defense  of  human  beings  made  in  the  image  of  God.”21  As  a follow-up  the  Standing  Commis- 
sion on  Faith  and  Order  decided  in  2006  to  “conduct  a study  of  the  ways  in  which  the  churches 
formulate  and  offer  teaching  and  guidance  with  respect  to  moral  and  ethical  issues  - especially 
those  that  are  or  may  become  church-dividing,  e.g.  human  sexuality.”22 

The  Study  Process  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches 

8.  This  study  was  started  under  the  working  title  “Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches”  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  in  Crans-  Montana  in  2007.23  The  Commission  decided 
to  “explore  the  various  ways  churches  make  decisions  about  moral  issues.  Through  this  study  we 
hope  to  identify  principles  and  practices  of  moral  discernment  we  hold  in  common  as  churches 
and  to  discover  where  we  diverge.  Our  goals  are  to  claim  the  common  ground  we  share,  to  help 
us  understand  how  and  why  we  often  come  to  different  conclusions,  and  to  search  together  for 
ways  to  prevent  our  principled  differences  from  becoming  church-dividing.”24  The  purpose  of  the 
study  was  later  clarified  “to  gain  a deeper  understanding  of  the  nature  of  theological  difference 
and  disagreement  in  order  to  develop  study  material  and  resources  that  facilitate  difficult  conver- 


15.  Cf.  footnotes  9 and  10  above. 

16.  Cf.,  Diane  Kessler,  ed.,  Together  on  the  Way:  Official  Report  of  the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  (Geneva:  WCC  Publications  Geneva,  1999),  145. 

17.  “The  issue  of  theological  anthropology  has  emerged  as  an  underlying  theme  in  several  of  the  ques- 
tions addressed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  (ethnic  and  national  identity,  baptism,  authority  and 
authoritative  teaching,  ordination  of  women),  and  in  issues  facing  the  WCC  as  a whole  (human  sexuality) . . . .” 
( Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  15-24  June  1 999  Toronto,  Canada:  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  185  (Geneva:  WCC,  1999),  89),  cf.  also  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission 
9-16  January  2002  Gazzada,  Italy:  Faith  & Order  Paper  No.  191  (Geneva:  WCC,  2002),  69. 

18.  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology:  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  199  (Geneva:  WCC  Publica- 
tions, 2005). 

19.  Ibid.,  15,  §21. 

20.  Ibid.,  51f,§  127. 

21.  Ibid.,  50,  § 123. 

22.  Minutes  of  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Faverges,  Haute-Savoie,  France  2006:  Faith  & 
Order  Paper  No.  202  (Geneva:  WCC,  2006),  107. 

23.  Minutes  of  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  meeting  in  Crans-Montana,  Switzerland  2007: 
Faith  & Order  Paper  No.  206  (Geneva:  WCC,  2007),  43. 

24.  Ibid.,  43. 
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sations  and  theological  discussions  about  moral  issues.”25 

9.  At  Crans-Montana  it  was  also  decided  to  employ  a case  study  approach  as  the  founda- 
tional method  for  the  study.  Consequently  a consultation  of  the  Standing  Commissions  Working 
Group  for  the  study  on  Moral  Discernment,  held  in  March  2008  in  New  York,  first  harvested  and 
reflected  on  work  that  had  already  been  done  on  the  issue  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  documents, 
within  the  academic  world,  and  within  WCC.  Secondly  the  meeting  set  out  a study  process,  sub- 
sequently approved  by  the  Standing  Commission  in  Cairo  in  June  2008,  which  in  a first  phase 
would  “provide  a descriptive  account  of  the  issue  that  offers  examples  of  how  particular  communi- 
ties of  Christians  engage  in  moral  discernment  in  relation  to  particular  moral  issues.”26  For  this 
purpose  the  group  refined  the  case  study  method  by  developing  criteria  for  cases,  which  would 
help  to  understand  the  differences  and  the  commonalities  in  the  different  standpoints  in  moral 
discourse  and  to  develop  an  awareness  and  sensitivity  for  how  conflict  emerges.  Although  the  case 
studies  would  deal  with  a variety  of  moral  issues,  their  purpose  was  not  to  solve  the  respective 
issue,  but  to  bring  the  different  standpoints  on  a certain  issue  into  a discussion  in  a narrative  way, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  analysis  of  the  different  factors  involved  in  various  potentially  church- 
dividing  moral  issues. 

10.  Consequendy  four  case  studies  were  produced  that  highlighted  different  forms  of  eccle- 
sial  division  - intra-church  division  (within  churches  or  church  families),  inter-church  division 
(between  different  churches),  division  between  churches  in  the  global  North  and  the  global  South, 
and  divisions  between  different  cultures.  The  topics  were:  a)  the  use  of  stem  cells  in  research  with 
a focus  on  the  discussion  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  in  Germany;  b)  Issues 
related  to  human  sexuality  with  a focus  on  homosexuality  and  the  struggle  within  the  Anglican 
Communion  over  the  issue;  c)  the  issue  of  neoliberal  economic  globalization  and  its  discussion  at 
the  24th  General  Council  meeting  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  in  Accra,  Ghana 
in  2004;  d)  the  ethical  issues  involved  in  mission  work  and  evangelism,  especially  as  they  are  expe- 
rienced by  some  churches  as  proselytism  in  Russia. 

11.  In  October  2009  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  at  its  meeting  in  Crete 
discussed  the  case  studies  in  small  groups,  with  each  Commission  member  engaged  in  the  study 
of  one  of  these  cases.  They  were  asked  to  “analyze  the  dynamics  of  the  case  with  the  intention 
of  identifying  the  points  of  divergence  and  disagreement  and  discussing  poten  tial  strategies  and 
resources  for  helping  the  churches  continue  to  stay  in  dialogue  with  one  another  in  the  midst 
of  their  disagreement.”27 

12.  In  June  2010  the  Working  Group  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches  met  in  Arme- 
nia to  analyze  and  discuss  the  results  of  the  work  at  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting.  The 
following  text  results  from  this  analysis  and  from  further  discussions  at  a drafting  meeting  in 
Erfurt  (Germany)  in  February  2011,  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  in  Gazzada 
(Italy)  in  July  2011,  another  drafting  meeting  in  Bossey  (Switzerland)  in  April  2012  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  in  Penang  (Malaysia)  in  June  2012. 
It  was  finalized  in  November  2012  at  a joint  meeting  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  Bossey  of 
members  of  the  study  group  with  the  Orthodox  participants  at  the  Penang  meeting.  The  text 
is  offered  as  a study  document  based  on  the  findings  of  the  study  group.  Included  in  the  text  is 
a set  of  suggestions  for  facilitating  constructive  discussions  on  controversial  moral  and  ethical 
issues.  The  usefulness  of  these  suggestions  in  contributing  to  moral  discernment  processes  needs 
to  be  further  tested. 


Clarification  ofTerminology 


25.  Minutes  of  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  meeting  in  Cairo , Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 2008:  Faith 
& Order  Paper  No.  208  (Geneva:  WCC,  2009),  54. 

26.  Ibid. 

27.  Ibid.,  56. 
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In  order  to  engage  in  a common  discussion  of  moral  discernment  in  the  churches  across  a variety 
of  traditions  and  cultures,  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  use  of  some  common  terms  in  this  study  text. 

a.  While  the  term  moral  has  several  definitions  and  usages,  and  sometimes  is  equated  with  “eth- 
ics” (see  definition  below),  “moral”  refers  here  simply  to  aspects  and  expressions  of  human  life  that 
pertain  to  “right”  and  “wrong”  or  “good”  and  “bad.” 

b.  Moral  decision-making  here  refers  to  the  process  of  assessment  and  evaluation  of  a moral 
problem,  question,  or  situation  that  leads  to  a response  or  resolution.  In  this  study,  moral  decision- 
making refers  to  the  common  human  phenomenon  of  making  such  judgments,  without  necessar- 
ily utilizing  a faith  perspective  or  appealing  to  sources  that  are  authoritative  for  persons  of  faith. 

c.  Moral  discernment  here  refers  to  moral  decision-making  that  occurs  within  the  Church.  It 
is  the  process  by  which  a person  or  community  of  faith  attempts  to  discover  Gods  will  for  under- 
standing and  responding  to  the  dilemmas  and  questions  that  human  beings  face  when  seeking  | 
the  “right”  and  the  “good.”  The  task  of  moral  discernment  is  an  essential  aspect  of  the  Christian 
life.  For  most  Christian  communities,  as  “moral  communities,”  the  process  of  moral  discernment  ! 
is  not  simply  one  of  prayer,  meditation,  or  supplication  before  God,  but  it  involves  two  additional 
elements  - the  turning  to  various  sources  and  the  use  of  critical  thinking  to  animate  and  guide  the 
discernment  process. 

d.  Moral  Reasoning  here  describes  several  different  general  approaches  to  moral  decision- 
making and  moral  discernment.  One  general  approach,  for  example,  centres  on  a person  or 
community’s  duties  when  pursuing  the  “right”  or  the  “good.”  Another  approach  centres  on  the 
consequences,  or  states  of  affairs,  that  result  from  human  choices  and  actions.  Still  another  sees 
character  and  the  formation  of  character  as  the  locus  of  moral  discernment.  Christian  communi- 
ties may  draw  on  more  than  one  form  of  moral  reasoning,  or  may  utilize  different  forms  of  moral 
reasoning  in  response  to  different  situations  and  issues.  These  three  approaches  are  known  in  the 
field  of  ethics  as  deontology,  teleology,  and  virtue  ethics. 

e.  Finally,  the  term  ethics  refers  here  to  the  study  of  human  behaviour  in  relation  to  moral  issues, 
moral  decision-making,  and  moral  reasoning.  Ethics  typically  takes  one  of  two  forms,  “normative 
ethics”  and  “descriptive  ethics.”  Normative  ethics  centre  on  asking  what  is  “right”  or  “good”  and 
why.  Normative  ethics  are  prescriptive,  expressing  how  persons  or  communities  should  respond  or 
behave.  When  persons  or  faith  communities  strive  to  articulate  and  defend  a moral  position  on  an 
issue  through  the  process  of  moral  discernment,  they  are  engaging  in  normative  ethics.  Descrip- 
tive ethics,  in  contrast,  centres  on  asking  and  answering  the  questions:  “What  is  going  on  in  this 
moral  situation?”  “What  is  believed  to  be  right/wrong  or  good/bad  by  the  involved  persons  and 
communities?”  And  “what  is  the  basis  for  their  moral  positions?”  Descriptive  ethics  thus  examines 
and  analyzes  both  the  context  of  moral  dilemmas  and  the  processes  used  by  individuals,  communi- 
ties, and  churches  to  engage,  understand,  and  respond  to  moral  issues. 

The  Challenges  of  Moral  Discernment  in  and  between  Churches 

13.  The  history  of  the  Church,  its  achievements  and  its  failures,  can  be  read  as  the  story  of  how  the 
Church  and  its  members  have  dealt  with  moral  issues.  Theological  reflection,  ecclesial  structures,  j 
liturgical  practice,  and  personal  conversion  have  all,  at  times,  been  developed  in  response  to  the 
moral  questions  of  the  day.  Likewise,  theology,  ecclesiology,  liturgy,  and  spirituality  have  played 
an  important  role  in  identifying  the  moral  significance  of  issues  and  in  offering  the  language  and 
interpretive  frameworks  from  which  to  take  action  to  address  them,  be  it  at  the  level  of  the  broader 
political  community,  the  church  community,  or  the  individual  believer. 

14.  Sometimes,  in  this  history,  moral  issues  identified  in  society,  in  the  Church  itself,  or  even 
at  the  level  of  personal  lifestyle,  and  the  Church’s  efforts  to  deal  with  them,  have  led  to  painful 
and  often  costly  divisions  within  and  between  churches  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  Lord’s 
own  prayer  for  the  Church  that  “they  all  may  be  one”  (John  17:21).  In  the  search  for  visible 
unity  in  the  Church,  the  role  of  moral  issues  as  a church-  and  community-dividing  factor  should 
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not  be  underestimated.  Addressing  questions  of  how  moral  issues  become  church-dividing  can 
contribute  to  increased  unity  as  well  as  help  to  avoid  the  pain  and  human  suffering  that  often 
results  from  such  division. 

15.  Today,  as  before,  moral  questions  and  the  issue  of  moral  discernment  have  been  and  are 
being  discussed  in  many  churches  as  well  as  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  There  are  many  simi- 
larities between  churches  or  between  factions  within  churches,  as  well  as  differences  concerning 
the  appropriate  sources  for  moral  discernment,  the  relative  authority  of  these  sources,  and  indeed 
the  foundational  theological  and  philosophical  assumptions  that  should  guide  moral  reflection. 

16.  Moral  discernment  in  the  Church  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  church  does  not 
operate  in  a vacuum:  it  is  part  of  wider  society.  Sometimes  developments  in  the  wider  society  chal- 
lenge the  Church  to  reflect  anew  some  of  the  moral  stances  it  holds;  sometimes  the  Church  calls 
moral  developments  in  society  into  question.  Sometimes  the  Church  is  a persecuted  minority,  and 
develops  its  moral  teachings  accordingly;  sometimes  it  is  closely  tied  to  the  political  majority  and 
wields  power  and  influence  in  ways  that  can  hinder  good  moral  discernment. 

17.  The  process  of  moral  discernment  in  the  churches  is  a complex  one.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
persons  who  engage  in  theological  reflection,  persons  who  work  through  ecclesial  structures,  per- 
sons who  worship  in  liturgies,  and  persons  who  pray.  So  too,  it  is  persons  who  encounter,  discern, 
and  act  upon  moral  questions.  These  human  persons  are,  moreover,  fundamentally  moral  beings. 
That  is,  they  engage  in  a moral  world,  and  their  moral  behaviour  is  an  important  factor  in  their 
own  self-  understanding  as  being  a good  or  a bad  person,  as  being  a person  living  a meaningful 
and  purposeful  life,  or  a person  in  the  depths  of  despair.  The  interests  of  individuals  and  of  com- 
munities - both  internal  and  external  to  the  church  - will  always  exert  an  influence  on  how  moral 
debates  and  decisions  are  made  in  and  between  churches.  On  the  other  hand  Christians  believe 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  through  the  community  to  guide  and  assist  moral  discernment. 

18.  Given  that  both  differences  and  similarities  in  moral  positions  and  in  processes  of  moral 
discernment  appear  to  exist  in  and  between  churches,  between  the  Church  and  broader  society, 
and  between  the  individuals  who  constitute  all  churches  and  society,  this  study  aims  to  address 
the  preliminary  issues  that  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  discussions  about  moral  issues  that  are 
potentially  church-divisive.  To  this  end,  emphasis  is  placed  on  identifying  the  factors  that  lead  to 
these  differences  and  especially  to  church  division  on  moral  issues.  A future  issue  that  needs  to  be 
addressed  is  how  might  church  members  at  all  levels  and  in  all  contexts  engage  constructively  in  a 
dialogue  about  moral  issues  that  witnesses  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  while  also  seeking  to 
avoid  the  often  painful  and  costly  consequences  that  sometimes  flow  from  division? 

19.  Earlier  work  by  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  a study  on  ecumenism  and  moral  issues,28  identified  different  “pathways”  churches  use 
for  reaching  ethical  and  moral  decisions  based  on  the  same  sources  as  well  as  on  different  authorita- 
tive means  for  moral  discernment. 

20.  The  current  study,  while  building  on  these  earlier  results,  analyzes  the  causative  factors 
for  the  similarities  and  differences  and  makes  suggestions  about  how  to  resolve  them.  The  goal  is 
neither  to  develop  any  explicit  moral  judgments  of  its  own  nor  to  resolve  any  specific  moral  issues, 
but  rather  to  facilitate  constructive  dialogue  and  minimize  exclusion,  animosity,  and  division. 

21.  The  present  document  consists  of  four  parts.  The  first  part  introduces  three  impor- 
tant methodological  assumptions  that  underpin  the  present  study  and  explains  the  case  study 
method  that  was  used  to  analyze  the  causative  factors  of  differences  in  moral  discernment.  The 
second  part  presents  the  first  of  the  study’s  findings,  namely,  a descriptive  account  of  the  vari- 
ous sources  appealed  to  when  engaging  in  moral  discernment.  The  third  part  presents,  in  light 


28.  “The  Ecumenical  Dialogue  on  Moral  Issues:  Potential  Sources  of  Common  Witness  or  of  Divisions,” 
Ecumenical  Review , no  48  (1996):  143-154;  And  in:  Jeffrey  Gros,  Harding  Meyer  and  William  G.  Rusch, 
eds.,  Growth  in  Agreement  II:  Reports  and  Agreed  Statements  of  Ecumenical  Conversations  on  a World  Level \ 
1982-1998  (Geneva:  WCC  Publications,  2000),  900-910. 
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of  part  two,  the  causative  factors  of  difference  and  division  on  moral  issues  that  this  study  has 
identified,  together  with  brief  illustrations  of  how  these  might  work.  A fourth  part  summarizes 
the  study’s  conclusions  and  brings  together  the  “suggestions  for  reflection”  that  correspond  to 
the  individual  causative  factors  of  division  listed  in  the  previous  section.  These  suggestions  are 
offered  as  a foundation  for  further  reflection  in  the  churches  about  how  to  navigate  moral  dis- 
cernment within  and  between  churches. 

I.  Methodology  and  Method 

22.  Perhaps  even  more  than  doctrinal  disagreements,  conflicts  over  moral  issues  are  often  per- 
ceived as  being  controversial  and  divisive,  even  when  communities  on  different  sides  share  sub- 
stantial common  ground.  The  desire  for  developing  a deeper  understanding  about  why  Christian 
communities  disagree  about  moral  issues  is  influenced  by  the  assumption  that  engagement  in 
more  critically  aware  ethical  discourse  yields  deeper  understanding  about  self  and  other  that  can 
contribute  to  more  faithful  Christian  dialogue  that  witnesses  to  love  of  neighbour  and  compas- 
sion for  the  other.  By  achieving  a more  nuanced  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  disagreements, 
Christian  communities  will  be  better  able  to  engage  in  more  faithful  dialogue  that  promotes 
understanding  and  respect. 

Three  Methodological  Assumptions 

23.  The  scope  of  this  study  is  bounded  by  the  desire  to  identify  causal  factors  of  moral  difference 
and  to  facilitate  moral  discussion,  and  not  to  resolve  any  particular  moral  issue,  be  it  church- 
dividing  or  otherwise.  Moreover,  given  the  historical  fact  that  church  division  and  moral  issues 
have  often  gone  hand  in  hand,  this  study  in  no  way  proposes  to  be  able  to  provide  a solution  to  all 
church  division.  In  light  of  the  scope  of  this  study,  then,  three  methodological  assumptions  guide 
its  workings. 

24.  First,  it  has  been  noted  that  all  communities,  ecclesial  or  otherwise,  are  constituted  by 
human  persons.  Therefore,  any  study  of  moral  discernment  must  begin  with  a clear  articulation  of 
the  assumptions  from  which  it  proceeds  regarding  the  nature  of  the  human  person.  Following  the 
“Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology”  study,  this  study  affirms: 

a.  Human  persons  are  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  called  to  relationship  with  God.29 

b.  As  such,  each  human  person  has  a unique  dignity  and  is  “called  to  live  and  find  fulfillment  in 
the  human  community  and  to  experience  and  preserve  harmony  with  all  creation.”30 

c.  In  their  pursuit  of  this  fulfillment  of  meaning  and  purpose  in  life,  human  persons,  as  part  of 
God’s  good  creation  and  as  created  co-  creators,  are  capable  of  goodness.31 

d.  At  the  same  time,  bound  by  the  limitations  of  the  created  world  and  sin,  human  activity  is 
often  characterized  by  brokenness,  both  individual  and  corporate.32  As  a result,  human  persons, 
though  desiring  goodness,  frequendy  fall  short  in  their  concrete  attempts  to  realize  it. 

e.  In  addition  to  the  affirmations  (a)  - (d)  based  on  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  “Christian 
Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology,”  the  present  study  further  asserts  that  it  is  this  being 
in  relationship  to  all  things  in  a limited  and  historical  world,  together  with  the  desire  to  realize 
goodness  through  a meaningful  and  purposeful  fife,  that  makes  the  human  person  a fundamen- 
tally moral  being.  That  is,  morality,  as  the  discernment  of  and  acting  for  the  good  and  the  right, 
is  the  way  in  which  human  persons  navigate  through  both  the  meaning-affirming  and  meaning- 
threatening  relationships  in  which  they  find  themselves.  Thus,  though  united  by  a common  desire 


29.  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology:  A Faith  and  Order  Study  Document:  Faith  & Order  Paper 
199  (Geneva:  WCC,  2005),  51. 

30.  Ibid.,  48,  § 117;  52,  §127,  point  4. 

31.  Ibid.,  11, §10;  19,  §29;  31,  §70;  39,  §91. 

32.  Ibid.,  15,  § 22;  52,  §127,  points  2 and  5. 
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to  realize  meaning  through  goodness,  individuals  and  communities,  limited  and  historical  as  they 
are,  may  find  different  ways  to  navigate  toward  what  they  variously  believe  embodies  this  good- 
ness. Sometimes,  these  different  goals  and  ways  will  be  complementary;  at  others,  these  different 
goals  and  ways  may  lead  to  conflict. 

25.  Second,  ethics,  as  the  discipline  of  studying  human  moral  behaviour,  can  be  divided  into 
two  kinds  of  activity,  as  outlined  above  (box  following  §12).  Descriptive  ethics  is  concerned  with 
what  human  persons  actually  do  in  their  moral  reflection,  judgment  and  activity;  it  describes  what 
the  case  is.  Prescriptive  or  normative  ethics  is  concerned  with  what  human  persons  should  do  in  the 
moral  reflection,  judgment  and  activity;  prescribes  what  ought  to  be  the  case  by  developing  norms 
for  human  moral  behaviour.  Accordingly,  this  study  aims  to  engage  in  descriptive  ethics  to  identify 
and  describe  the  factors  that  contribute  to  differences  regarding  moral  issues.  This  descriptive  task 
is  in  no  way  normative  in  that  it  does  not  seek  to  develop  prescriptive  norms  about  what  should  be 
done  about  particular  moral  issues  or  about  church-dividing  situations.  Rather,  the  purpose  of  a 
descriptive  study  is  to  help  the  churches  gain  deeper  insight  into  the  causative  factors  of  disagree- 
ment with  the  hope  that  a deeper  understanding  of  difference  and  division  can  pave  the  way  for 
improved  ecumenical  dialogue  about  moral  issues.  Given  the  limitations  of  human  personhood 
described  above,  it  is  hoped  that  if  a common  witness  on  moral  issues  cannot  be  achieved  in  and 
between  churches,  then  an  improved  understanding  of  the  causes  that  underlie  divisions,  and  the 
often  irresolvable  nature  of  these  divisions,  will  at  least  help  to  avoid  the  frequently  unnecessary 
pain  and  costs  associated  with  church  divisions  over  moral  issues. 

26.  Third,  this  study  affirms  that  Christian  morality,  understood  both  in  terms  of  discernment 
and  activity  in  relationships,  and  should  always  be  understood  in  light  of  the  unavoidable  limita- 
tions of  the  physical  world  and  the  eschatological  hope  of  the  ultimate  realization  of  the  reign  of 
God  with  the  following  provisions: 

a.  Since  a person’s  self-understanding  as  having  a meaningful  and  purposeful  life  is  dependent 
on  the  extent  to  which  he  or  she  believes  that  he  or  she  is  realizing  goodness,  human  moral  dis- 
cernment and  activity  are  characterized  by  the  hope  that  what  is  done  does  in  fact  contribute  to 
that  realization  of  goodness. 

b.  For  the  Christian,  this  hope  is  a hope  for  the  end  of  inhumanity,  injustice  and  suffering  in 
the  world  through  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.33 

c.  This  hope,  together  with  the  brokenness  that  plagues  human  existence  and  activity,  means 
that  all  moral  discernment,  judgment  and  action  is  necessarily  conditioned  by  the  fact  that,  though 
one  hopes  otherwise,  one  may  nonetheless  be  wrong. 

d.  Consequently,  this  study  is  characterized  by  a humility  that  seeks  first  to  understand  why 
and  how  people  and  churches  engage  in  moral  discernment.  Real  insight  into  this  why  and  how 
is  necessary  if  one  is  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  moralism,  i.e.,  the  destructive  division  of  people  into 
them  and  us,  the  bad  and  the  good,  the  demonic  and  the  truly  human,  the  damned  and  the  chosen, 
and  so  on.  From  this  insight,  it  is  hoped,  will  flow  instead  a readiness  to  agree  to  love  even  those 
who  differ  from  one’s  own  moral  point  of  view,  especially  where  no  conclusive  argument  exists 
for  one  position  or  another.  This  love,  it  is  hoped,  will  likewise  be  a humble  love,  characterized  as 
a genuine  willingness  to  appreciate  the  other  as  one  like  oneself,  seeking  the  realization  of  God’s 
reign  of  goodness  in  the  world. 

Method:  The  Case  Study  Approach 

27.  In  order  to  determine  the  causative  factors  of  division  on  issues  of  moral  discernment  in 
and  between  churches,  a case  study  approach  was  employed.  This  approach  is  in  line  with  the 
methodological  assumptions  outlined  above  in  that  it  aims  to  derive  an  inductive  description  of 
the  sources  of  morality  that  churches  and  individuals  appeal  to  in  moral  discernment  as  well  as 
an  account  of  the  causative  factors  of  difference  and  division. 


33.1bid.,25f,  § 52. 
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28.  Four  cases  were  written  based  on  contemporary  church-dividing  moral  issues.34  The  aim 
of  the  cases  was  to  present  a narrative  representation  of  debates  around  particular  moral  issues 
that  provide  an  accurate  depiction  of  the  different  positions  in  the  debate,  the  sources  of  morality 
to  which  they  appeal,  and  the  kinds  of  moral  reasoning  they  employ.  These  positions  were  repre- 
sented by  various  characters  in  the  fictional  narratives  that  open  each  case  study. 

29.  The  first  phase  of  the  case  study  process  involved  submitting  the  case  studies  to  small 
groups  comprised  of  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  for  Faith  and  Order.  These  groups  were 
asked  to  analyze  the  case  studies  and  to  identify  and  explore  the  causative  factors  that  contributed 
to  misunderstanding,  difference,  and  discord.  These  results  provided  the  initial  findings  of  the 
study,  which  were  compiled  into  a supporting  document  for  the  cases  studies  that  discussed  the 
various  sources  to  which  people  appealed  and  the  differences  in  forms  and  styles  of  moral  discern- 
ment. In  a second  phase,  the  case  studies  were  distributed  to  volunteer  participants  at  university 
faculties  in  a number  of  countries.  These  volunteers  organized  analyses  of  these  case  studies  with 
groups  of  students  and  reported  their  findings.  For  the  most  part,  this  second  phase  confirmed  the 
findings  of  the  first  phase  and  offered  nuanced  insight  into  several  of  the  categories.  The  combined 
result  of  both  phases  is  presented  in  this  document. 

II.  Sources  for  Moral  Discernment 

30.  The  task  of  moral  discernment  is  a complicated  process  through  which  churches,  communities, 
and  individuals  consider  and  analyze  a moral  challenge  and  seek  to  find  an  answer  in  a responsible 
manner.  For  Christians,  moral  discernment  also  involves  a desire  to  act  in  agreement  with  their 
belief,  the  centre  of  which  is  faith  in  the  Triune  God.  Engaging  in  a process  of  moral  discernment 
implies,  therefore,  taking  recourse  to  a wide  variety  of  sources,  some  of  which  originate  from  what 
might  be  considered  distinctively  Christian  or  faith  related  sources,  while  others  might  be  used 
by  all  who  engage  in  moral  decision-making.  Whereas  churches  would  agree  on  the  existence  of 
these  sources,  they  might  differ  in  the  authority  attached  to  them,  and,  depending  on  the  moral 
dilemma  being  confronted,  on  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  used.35  While  there  is  general 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  universal  truths,  there  are  different  positions  in  different  churches 
about  how  these  truths  are  revealed  and  known.  Furthermore,  Christians  may  also  disagree  about 
what  role  universal  truths  play  in  the  process  of  moral  discernment.  The  listing  of  the  sources 
below  is  neither  exhaustive,  nor  intended  to  rank  relative  authority  of  sources  in  a definitive  hier- 
archy. Of  course,  when  churches  engage  in  moral  discernment  they  do  rank  these  sources.  What 
follows  is  a description  of  a variety  of  sources  that  faith  communities  consult  when  engaging  in 
moral  discernment. 

A.  Faith  Sources  for  Moral  Discernment 

31.  Faith  sources  are  ways  through  which  Christians  access  the  ultimate  source  of  truth  and 
authority,  which  is  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

a.  Guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

32.  All  churches  believe  in  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  individuals,  as  well  as  in  the  com- 
munity, as  a source  and  assistant  in  the  process  of  moral  discernment.  Churches  might  differ  in 
the  ways  in  which  they  identify  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  some  churches,  it  is  understood 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  “inspire”  a particular  individual  with  wisdom,  to  which  the  rest  of  the 
church  community  needs  to  listen.  For  some,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  best  discerned  and  encountered  in 


34.  Cf.  § 10  above. 

35.  While  each  of  these  sources  has  generated  their  own  bodies  of  scholarship,  the  brief  descriptions  pre- 
sented here  represent  a necessarily  succinct  identification  of  the  source  for  purposes  of  establishing  a com- 
mon vocabulary  for  this  text. 
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the  gathering  of  the  faithful,  at  a congregational  meeting  or  Synod.  Others,  again,  hold  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  whole  church,  but  that  those  who  exercise  oversight  or  exercise  teaching 
authority  have  a special  role  in  discerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  determining 
the  corresponding  binding  force  of  a certain  doctrine.  All  believe,  however,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
assists  Gods  people  to  discern,  develop  and  possibly  even  reconsider  moral  evaluations,  as  was,  for 
example,  the  case  with  regard  to  slavery. 

b.  Scripture 

33.  Holy  Scripture  is  an  essential  source  for  moral  discernment  in  all  the  churches.  It  is  the  inspired 
witness  to  the  life  and  meaning  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  living  Word  of  God.  Scripture  never  stands 
alone  and  is  always  interpreted  within  the  life  of  the  Church.  Within  the  Church  there  are  different 
ways  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and  different  hermeneutical  keys  for  opening  them  up.  These  include 
exegesis,  historical  critical  method,  semantics,  and  so  on.  There  are  also  different  ways  of  using 
Scripture:  either  as  starting  point  or  as  secondary  source  after  a social  analysis,  for  example.  The 
ways  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  used  in  relation  to  issues  of  moral  discernment  are  not  all  the  same, 
even  though  all  the  churches  agree  in  turning  to  Scripture  for  wisdom  on  moral  and  ethical  issues. 

c.  Tradition 

34.  The  word  “tradition”  refers  to  that  which  has  been  handed  on.  In  1963  Faith  and  Order  stipu- 
lated distinctions  between  the  terms  “Tradition,”  “tradition,”  and  “traditions.”  At  that  time,  “Tra- 
dition” was  defined  as  the  “Gospel  itself,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in  and  by  the 
Church,  Christ  himself  present  in  the  life  of  the  Church.”The  lower-case,  “tradition,”  was  defined 
as  the  “traditionary  process,”  or  the  process  of  handing  on  the  community’s  beliefs  and  practices. 
Finally,  “traditions”  was  defined  as  the  different  denominations  or  “confessional  traditions.”36  Con- 
sequently those  churches  that  recognize  Scripture  as  the  exclusive  source  of  Christian  life  would 
agree  that  they  also  use  some  kind  of  tradition  or  authorities  from  the  past  (especially  their  own 
confessional  past)  for  consulting  within  the  process  of  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

d.  Teaching  Authority 

35.  All  churches  have  some  form  of  teaching  authority,  which  has  the  responsibility  to  preserve  the 
faith  in  moral  convictions,  determine  the  binding  force  of  a doctrine,  and  consequently  identify 
whether,  or  to  what  extent,  diversity  on  a given  moral  issue  is  possible.  This  teaching  authority, 
however,  has  different  forms  and  bears  different  weight  in  the  different  churches  (e.g.  magisterium , 
synods,  presbyteries,  general  assemblies). 

e.  Spirituality 

36.  In  all  churches,  prayer  plays  an  important  role  in  decision-making,  whether  at  the  individual  or 
communal  level,  and  prayer  is  a central  aspect  of  moral  discernment  in  the  churches.  For  some,  this 
will  be  experienced  most  profoundly  when  one  Christian  falls  on  his  or  her  knees  to  seek  the  guid- 
ance of  God  in  a very  difficult  situation,  demanding  a moral  answer.  For  some,  the  moral  principles 
of  the  faith  are  carried  within  forms  of  common  prayer  and  liturgy.  These  both  express  and  shape  the 
kinds  of  decisions  that  are  made.  Liturgy  and  hymnody  are  the  living  memory  of  the  Church  and 
they  exercise  a powerful  authority  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  faith  becomes  part  of  the  memory. 
Given  that  the  paschal  mystery  is  central  to  most  Christian  worship  and  liturgy,  it  can  be  said  that 
because  Christian  spirituality  commemorates  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  a 
fundamentally  ethical  spirituality,  calling  Christians  to  an  imitation  of  Christ’s  self-sacrificing  love.37 

f.  Church  Culture  (Customs,  Habits,  Identity) 


36.  Patrick  C.  Rodger  and  Lukas  Vischer,  eds.,  The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order:  The  Report 
from  Montreal,  1963,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  42  (London:  SCM  Press,  1964),  50. 

37.  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology,  52,  § 127,  point  3. 
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37.  In  addition  to  the  shared  doctrines  and  practices  that  define  each  of  the  Christian  traditions,  a 
church  community  - either  in  a geographical  region  and/or  across  regions  - often  has  additional  i 
unwritten  or  unofficial  practices,  beliefs,  or  values  that  reflect  a particular  ecclesial  culture  or  ethos. 
This  church  culture  may,  at  times,  be  deeply  influenced  by  the  broader  culture  within  which  a j 
Christian  community  lives;  however,  at  other  times,  a community’s  church  culture  may  contrast 
sharply  with  the  broader  culture’s  norms  and  customs.  In  the  context  of  moral  discernment,  mem-  : 
bers  of  a church  may  appeal  to  “the  way  they  do  things”  or  to  their  church’s  culture  as  a source  for 
responding  to  moral  issues. 

B.  Human  Reason  and  other  Sapiential38  Sources  for  Moral  Discernment 

38.  Churches  not  only  use  what  may  be  called  faith  related  sources,  but  also  other  sources  of 
authority  that  are,  indeed,  neither  particular  to  specific  church  communities,  nor  exclusively  | 
Christian,  but  which  Christians  believe  are  sources  through  which  the  wisdom  of  God  may  be 
discerned,  and  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  as  well. 

a.  Reason 

39.  Human  reason  is  required  for  moral  discernment  in  general.  Any  act  of  moral  decision-making 
involves  the  faculty  of  reason.  However,  in  some  cases,  reason  is  given  a particular  authority.  The 
authority  of  reason  derives  from  two  distinct,  though  compatible,  arguments.  First,  the  “reason- 
ableness” of  an  argument  is  reflected  in  its  logic,  cohesiveness,  cogency,  and  so  on.  Second,  the 
human  faculty  of  reason,  the  ability  to  think  rationally,  is  understood  as  a central  aspect  of  human 
nature  that  was  created  by  God. 

40.  Though  all  churches  accept  that  reason  is  central  to  moral  decision-  making,  they  may  dif-  | 
fer  in  the  relevance  and  weight  they  give  to  the  use  of  reason  relative  to  other  sources  of  authority. 
Some  would  identify  reason  as  authoritative,  arguing  that  it  is  God  who  has  given  us  our  rational 
nature,  and  who  has  made  creation  in  such  a way  that  it  conforms  to  patterns  that  can  be  rationally 
discerned.  For  others,  reason  is  to  be  used  with  much  caution,  and  always  in  the  context  of  faith. 
For  others,  again,  human  reason  is  not  always  to  be  trusted,  because  of  human  sin  and  our  capacity 
for  self-deception. 

b.  Natural  Law 

41.  A specific  instance  of  the  appeal  to  the  authority  of  reason  is  found  in  the  theory  of  natural  law. 
Natural  law  draws  its  moral  authority  from  the  claim  that  human  beings,  endowed  with  reason 
and  free  choice,  can  participate  in  the  eternal  law  that  constitutes  God’s  rational  plan  for  creation. 

It  is  called  “law,”  precisely,  to  denote  the  claimed  authority  of  the  moral  precepts  derived  from  the 
application  by  reason  of  the  principles  of  practical  rationality,  insofar  as  these  precepts  are  seen  to 
participate  in  the  eternal  law.  These  precepts  are  further  held  to  be  knowable  and  binding  for  all 
human  beings  because  all  human  beings  have  both  a natural  inclination  to  the  good  and  particu- 
lar goods,  and  the  faculty  of  practical  rationality.  This  fundamental  inclination  and  the  faculty  of 
human  reason  enable  human  beings,  first,  to  recognize,  and,  secondly,  to  articulate  as  normative 
that  which  is  good  for  human  flourishing.  There  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a great  deal  of 
debate  about  how  and  whether  the  natural  law  should  be  applied  in  concrete  moral  issues.  Often 
these  differences  on  how  the  natural  law  should  be  applied  are  heavily  influenced  by  different 
styles  of  moral  reasoning. 

c.  Moral  Reasoning 

42.  Moral  reasoning  concerns  the  methods  that  one  applies  in  assessing  a moral  issue.  There  are 
various  methods  of  moral  reasoning  at  one’s  disposal.  Typically  these  are  categorized  into  three 
groups:  those  that  focus  on  questions  of  the  actors  intentions  and  character  (virtue  ethics);  those 


38.  “Sapiential”  here  denotes  sources  of  moral  relevance  that  derive  from  human  attributes  and  capacities. 
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that  focus  on  the  moral  goodness  or  badness  of  particular  actions  in  themselves  (deontological 
or  value  ethics);  and  those  that  focus  on  the  consequences  or  outcomes  of  an  action  (teleological 
or  consequentialist  ethics).39  These  methods  of  moral  reasoning  have,  over  time,  developed  into 
distinct  schools  of  thought  in  their  own  right  and  people  may  appeal  to  the  apparent  authority 
of  a well-established  school  or  prominent  thinker  as  a source  of  moral  discernment.  Sometimes, 
this  can  be  done  in  an  uncritical,  axiomatic  way,  such  as  an  appeal  to  Immanuel  Kant’s  categorical 
imperative  as  an  authoritative  source.  At  other  times,  engaging  critically  with  this  body  of  knowl- 
edge, worked  out  over  thousands  of  years,  can  be  very  fruitful  in  obtaining  a better  understanding 
concerning  what  is  at  stake  in  a particular  moral  situation  and  a useful  aid  to  moral  discernment. 

d.  Natural,  Social,  and  Human  Sciences 

43.  Science  may  include  natural,  social  and  human  sciences.  Just  as  science  has  challenged  some  of 
the  aspects  of  Christian  faith,  and  led  to  their  critical  reappraisal  and  valuable  theological  reflec- 
tion - concerning,  for  example,  the  place  of  the  Earth  in  the  universe  - so  too,  new  findings  of 
science  concerning,  among  other  things,  gender  and  sexuality,  moral  culpability,  human  impact  on 
the  environment,  the  causes  of  violence,  the  nature  of  mental  and  physical  illness,  as  well  as  pos- 
sible cures,  and  so  on,  call  for  theological  and  moral  reflection.  Development  in  these  sciences  can 
present  new  moral  challenges.  Sometimes,  the  findings  of  science  may  be  appealed  to  in  a norma- 
tive ethical  manner;  sciences  sometimes  claim  to  show  not  only  what  is  done  or  what  can  be  done 
but  also  what  ought  to  be  done.  More  often,  however,  they  form  the  data  for  moral  discernment 
about  what  ought  to  be  done  in  light  of  what  is  known  from  science.  Thus,  the  findings  of  the 
sciences  may  also  assist  churches  or  individuals  in  the  moral  discernment  process.  Disciplines  like 
biology,  economics,  psychology,  sociology,  medicine,  and  anthropology  have  enormous  potential 
to  contribute  to  the  process  of  moral  discernment.  As  Christians  evaluate  scientific  developments 
through  the  lens  of  their  faith,  they  often  adopt  different  approaches  in  using  them. 

e.  Conscience 

44.  The  term  “conscience”  is  used  in  other  religious  and  non-religious  contexts,  but  it  also  has 
explicitly  Christian  meanings.  In  the  context  of  moral  decision-making,  “conscience”  is  used  in  at 
least  three  different  ways,  all  of  which  pertain  generally  to  a moral  sense  or  awareness  internal  to 
human  persons.  First,  conscience  sometimes  refers  to  a human  being’s  capacity  to  will  the  good, 
distinguish  right  from  wrong,  and  accept  responsibility  for  a course  of  action.  A second  usage 
stems  from  references  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  the  moral  law  written  on  human 
beings’  hearts,  and  thus  refers  to  a person’s  God-given  awareness  of  right  and  wrong.40  A third 
meaning  of  conscience  is  manifest  in  common  parlance,  where  it  refers  to  honouring  deeply-held 
moral  convictions  (e.g.,  being  a “prisoner  of  conscience”). 

f.  Experience 

45.  The  lived  experience  of  individuals  and  groups  directly  involved  in  particular  moral  issues  is  a 
critical  component  of  the  process  of  moral  discernment.  It  can  affect  how  people  perceive,  under- 
stand, and  define  the  problem,  as  well  as  what  they  understand  to  be  at  stake  in  the  moral  issue. 
For  some,  experience  can  make  a problem  life-threatening  or  life-  affirming  in  such  a way  that  it 
compels  action,  possibly  even  to  the  point  of  self-sacrifice.  Experience  can  give  false  perspectives 
or  even  prejudices;  but  experience,  well  interpreted  (often  with  the  wise  direction  of  others)  can 
be  an  important  source  for  moral  discernment.  For  some  Christians,  and  indeed  perhaps  for  all 
in  certain  ways,  it  is  into  their  own  experience  that  God  speaks.  Respect  for  and  listening  to  the 
experiences  of  others  (particularly  those  who  have  very  different  lives  from  our  own)  can  radically 

39.  Various  combinations  also  exist.  For  example,  rule  utilitarianism  focuses  on  maximizing  the  goodness  of 
the  outcomes  (and  is  in  this  sense  teleological)  but  proscribes  certain  means  to  achieve  those  outcomes  (and 
is  in  this  sense  deontological). 

40.  This  is  sometimes  known  as  “natural  law,”  see  § 41  above. 
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affect  our  discernment  of  moral  issues.  Human  experience  has  always  to  be  interpreted  (like  a liv- 
ing document),  but  it  can  often  be  a place  of  insight  into  Gods  design. 

g.  Civil  Law  and  Human  Rights 

46.  Civil  law  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  human  beings  govern  behaviour.  Different  countries 
have  different  legal  systems  and  different  laws  in  place  to  govern  a vast  array  of  activities  that  are 
morally  relevant.  In  addition,  international  law  and  legal  instruments,  such  as  multinational  agree- 
ments, govern  relationships  that  can  also  have  moral  consequences.  Since  laws  are  intended  to 
govern  moral  behaviour,  they  are  often  appealed  to  as  if  all  laws  are  always  and  everywhere  morally 
binding.  For  example,  a person  might  say  that  something  should  not  be  done  because  it  is  illegal. 
More  nuanced  approaches  to  the  law  recognize  laws  as  codifications  of  human  moral  wisdom,  but 
not  as  immutable  or  incontrovertible.  Additionally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  history  of  interna- 
tional law  sometimes  reflects  the  dominant  power  relationships  embedded  in  colonialism  and  has 
sometimes  been  used  in  ways  that  harm  minorities.  Either  way,  laws  and  legal  language  frequently 
find  their  way  into  moral  discourse  and  discernment. 

47.  Some  kinds  of  legal  instruments  do  not  so  much  regulate  specific  activities  as  offer  a nor- 
mative moral  vision  of  how  activities  should  be  regulated  by  governments  and  their  laws.  This  is 
typical  of  the  language  found  in  national  constitutions,  bills  of  rights,  and  international  docu- 
ments like  the  United  Nations  1948  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the  1966  Cov- 
enants on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights.  Human  rights, 
together  with  associated  concepts  like  human  dignity,  are  internationally  endorsed  standards  that 
reflect  inalienable  rights  due  to  individuals  based  on  a recognition  of  their  status  as  human  beings, 
and  that  are  assumed  to  contribute  to  human  flourishing.  In  moral  discernment,  some  will  recog- 
nize their  Christian  beliefs  as  expressed  in  human  rights  language;  others  will  appeal  to  human 
rights  because  they  hold  the  status  of  regional  or  international  law  and/or  authority.  While  some 
highlight  the  rights  of  individuals,  others  point  more  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  related  to 
human  rights. 

h.  Culture  and  Cultural  Artifacts  (and  Language) 

48.  The  social  structures,  language,  narratives,  values,  practices,  media,  and  works  of  art  that 
together  constitute  a culture  or  cultural  heritage  have  an  inescapable  impact  on  a society’s  mem- 
bers. More  specifically,  the  surrounding  culture  influences  persons  and  communities  engaged  in 
moral  decision-making  in  both  subtle  and  profound  ways,  influencing  not  only  people’s  beliefs 
about  what  is  right  and  wrong,  or  good  and  bad,  but  also  about  what  even  constitutes  a moral  issue 
or  problem.  In  addition,  people  frequendy  appeal  to  elements  and  artifacts  of  a culture  (e.g.,  civic 
rituals,  popular  culture,  works  of  literature)  as  being  authoritative  sources  for  moral  decision-mak- 
ing. Christians,  too,  may  find  valuable  sources  for  moral  discernment  within  their  local  culture.  Yet, 
Christians  may  also  encounter  moral  dilemmas  when  real  or  perceived  cultural  expectations  are 
in  conflict  with  their  faith  commitments  thus  making  it  important  to  recognize  and  differentiate 
this  source. 

III.  Causative  Factors  in  the  Disagreements  between  and  within  Churches 

49.  The  case  study  approach  employed  in  this  study  (as  described  in  par.  9 and  27-29)  yielded 
two  categories  of  factors  that  typically  contribute  to  disagreement.  The  first  category  includes 
social  and  ecclesial  factors  that  shape  and  affect  communication.  The  second  category  includes 
factors  stemming  from  different  approaches  to  moral  discernment.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
the  practice  of  moral  reasoning  these  factors  overlap.  For  purposes  of  analysis  these  factors 
are  highlighted  separately.  The  discussion  of  each  factor  will  address  how  it  can  contribute  to 
confusion  and  misunderstanding,  and  will  be  followed  by  an  example  presented  in  a grey  box. 
These  examples  are  intended  as  illustrations  of  the  specific  causative  factors  of  disagreement  to 
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help  the  reader  follow  the  point.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  authoritative  or  exhaustive  in  any 
way.  Each  section  concludes  with  a suggestion  for  reflection  by  those  engaged  in  moral  discern- 
ment. These  suggestions  for  reflection,  while  responding  to  specific  factors,  often  have  relevance 
beyond  the  specific  situation  discussed. 

A.  Social  and  Ecclesial  Factors  that  Shape  and  Affect  Communication 

50.  Conflicts  over  moral  issues  are  often  affected  by  social  and  ecclesial  factors  (e.g.  tradition,  cul- 
ture, interpretation,  experience)  that  contribute  to  misunderstanding  and  disagreement.  It  is  nei- 
ther possible,  nor  always  desirable,  to  eliminate  these  factors.  Nevertheless,  increased  awareness  of 
them  and  how  they  shape  and  affect  communication  can  lead  to  more  effective  ways  of  discussing 
and  resolving  moral  differences  that  allow  participants  to  recognize  the  humanity  and  integrity  of 
the  other,  while  engaging  in  meaningful  dialogue  about  the  substantive  points  of  disagreement. 

a.  Influence  of  Historical  and  Cultural  Contexts 

51.  Moral  discernment  is  a uniquely  human  activity  that  is  associated  with  the  human  capacity 
to  take  cognizance  of,  reflect  upon,  and  act  in  the  world.  As  people  engage  in  the  process  of 
moral  discernment  they  are  inevitably  influenced  by  historical,  cultural,  and  other  contextual 
factors.  This  is  also  true  when  they  do  so  as  representatives  of  their  churches.  The  human  realities 
of  ethnicity,  race,  class,  gender,  disability,  and  personal  experience,  for  example,  shape  not  only 
a persons  identity  but  also  her  or  his  moral  perspective.  People’s  locations  in  the  world  shape 
how  they  are  treated,  what  they  experience,  how  they  learn  to  think,  and  even  how  they  live  out 
their  Christian  faith. 

Example  1:  When  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  debated  the  ‘Accra  Confession” 
(2004),  although  all  delegates  came  from  the  Reformed  tradition,  they  varied  in  their  support  of 
whether  or  not  they  agreed  that  neoliberal  globalization  was  “sin.”  Delegates  who  rejected  nam- 
ing neoliberal  globalization  as  sin  were  primarily  from  wealthy,  developed  countries  in  the  global 
North  where  capitalism  and  neoliberal  globalization  have  not  only  generated  great  amounts  of 
wealth  but  they  also  play  a strong  role  in  shaping  domestic  and  foreign  policy  (particularly  related 
to  economic  aid  and  poverty  relief).  However,  many  delegates  from  the  global  South  have  had  a 
very  different  experience  of  neoliberal  globalization  and  share  the  criticism  of  neoliberal  global- 
ization expressed  in  the  Accra  Confession.  For  many  of  the  delegates  from  the  global  South,  their 
experience  of  neoliberal  globalization  has  been  one  of  neocolonialism  and  continued  exploitation 
leading  to  impoverishment.  In  this  situation,  people’s  cultural  context  and  personal  experience 
influenced  their  assessment  of  the  morality  of  neoliberal  globalization. 

52.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Developing  an  increased  attention  to  how  ones  own  historical 
and  cultural  context  and  experience  affects  one’s  position  on  controversial  issues  can  increase 
the  understanding  of  one’s  own  position.  Seeking  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  respect  the 
influence  of  similar  factors  on  others’  positions  can  increase  empathy  and  deepen  recognition  of 
our  common  humanity. 

b.  Differing  Understandings  of  What  Is  at  Stake 

53.  In  some  situations,  communication  fails  and  tensions  arise  because  different  groups  or  persons 
understand  what  is  at  stake  in  different  ways.  In  some  cases,  the  discrepancy  arises  when  two  or 
more  groups  or  individuals  frame,  understand,  or  label  the  same  situation  in  radically  different 
ways.  Different  accounts  of  what  is  at  stake  in  a particular  situation  might  reflect  different  ways  in 
which  actors  use  or  are  influenced  by  various  sources. 

54.  In  other  cases,  people  engaged  in  dialogue  may  use  shared  terms  but  hold  radically  different 
understandings  of  the  meaning  of  those  terms.  Different  understandings  of  the  problem  might 
result  in  people  talking  past  each  other  instead  of  talking  with  each  other.  In  such  situations,  the 
real  differences  are  rooted  in  preconceived  definitions  of  the  terms  of  the  debate. 

55.  Agreeing  to  a shared  understanding  of  the  problem  contributes  to  the  possibility  of  mean- 
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ingfiil  dialogue.  Sometimes,  when  a shared  understanding  of  the  problem  is  impossible,  the  con- 
versation about  the  nature  of  the  problem  can  lead  to  increased  clarity  about  the  problem  when  it 
helps  people  gain  a more  accurate  understanding  of  the  position  and  argument  of  the  other  side. 

Example  2:  Controversies  have  arisen  in  traditionally  Orthodox  territories  when  evangelical 
churches  have  moved  in  with  an  aim  toward  “evangelizing”  the  local  populations  after  the  fall  of 
communism.  Many  Orthodox,  however,  understand  such  evangelical  activities  as  “proselytism.” 
The  label  of  “proselytism”  versus  “evangelism”  signifies  the  conflicting  accounts  of  what  is  at  stake 
in  this  scenario.  Evangelical  missionaries  see  people  who,  in  their  understanding,  have  not  been 
taught  the  gospel  and  are  not  practicing  a Christian  life.  Out  of  concern  for  their  neighbour  and 
from  evangelical  zeal,  they  want  to  respond  to  Gods  call  in  Mt.  28,  and  do  so  in  a way  that  reflects 
their  church  culture.  The  Orthodox,  in  contrast,  see  a group  of  Christian  outsiders  moving  into 
their  territory  who  are  seeking  to  convert  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  a foreign  form  of 
Christianity,  sometimes  using  immoral  methods,  and  who  are  introducing  ways  of  thinking  and 
practicing  Christianity  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  ecclesial  ethos,  or  church  culture,  of  Ortho- 
doxy. While  both  the  Evangelicals  and  the  Orthodox  are  acting  out  of  a genuine  desire  to  enhance 
the  spiritual  well-  being  of  the  people,  their  sharply  different  accounts  of  what  the  issue  is  (evan- 
gelism versus  proselytism),  tends  to  preclude  their  acknowledgement  of  this  shared  concern,  and 
to  entrench  them  in  positions  that  lack  the  common  language  necessary  for  authentic  dialogue. 

56.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Carefully  reflecting  on  the  terms,  definitions,  and  presupposi- 
tions used  to  frame  ones  understanding  of  the  problem  helps  to  adequately  identify  what  is  “at 
stake”  in  a given  situation.  Engaging  in  dialogue  that  seeks  to  reflect  on  the  same  issues  from 
the  other’s  perspective  and  to  search  for  a common  language  can  help  to  express  what  is  at  stake 
for  the  dialogue  partners.  In  this  process,  identifying  shared  concerns  can  provide  a foundation 
for  mutually  respectful  dialogue.  In  addition,  it  can  be  helpful  to  acknowledge  the  role  that  a 
church’s  culture  or  ethos  plays  in  how  problems  are  perceived  and  in  how  appropriate  responses 
are  developed  and  assessed. 

c.  Emotional  Intensity  of  Moral  Issues 

57.  Experiences  and  expressions  of  emotion  are  an  intrinsic  aspect  of  dialogue  and  debate  about 
moral  issues.  Emotional  knowledge  can  be  an  expression  of  human  intuition;  it  can  also  be  an 
expression  of  knowledge  that  grows  out  of  personal  experience.  In  many  situations  in  which  emo- 
tional intensity  is  expressed,  it  can  have  the  positive  effect  of  creating  awareness  that  there  is  a 
moral  issue  at  stake,  as  well  as  an  awareness  of  the  depth  of  the  problem. 

58.  Attitudes  about  emotion  are  often  culturally  marked,  in  such  a way  that  people  from  differ- 
ent cultural  backgrounds  may  possess  different  levels  of  comfort  or  understanding  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  emotional  intensity  or  expression  as  an  aspect  of  moral  discernment.  These  differing 
attitudes  about  emotion  can  generate  cross-cultural  misunderstandings  and  tensions. 

59.  Church- dividing  moral  issues  are  often  issues  that  evoke  strong  emotional  responses,  even 
as  those  responses  are  expressed  in  a wide  variety  of  culturally  distinct  ways.  One  factor  that  many 
church-dividing  issues  share  is  a connection  to  personal  identity.  Issues  of  personal  conduct  often 
provoke  highly  emotional  reactions  precisely  because  they  are  rooted  in  people’s  experience,  and 
because  they  relate  both  to  an  understanding  of  self  and  to  one’s  understanding  of  salvation.  The 
emotional  investment  associated  with  identity  and  salvation  can  impact  the  intensity  with  which 
people  believe  in  the  correctness  of  their  moral  beliefs. 

60.  Sometimes,  this  emotional  intensity  can  complicate  and  even  obstruct  the  process  of  dia- 
logue. At  other  times,  to  the  extent  that  emotion  underpins  the  human  capacity  to  develop  and 
express  empathy  and  compassion,  it  can  also  play  a positive  role  in  building  relationships  and 
understanding  across  lines  of  difference.  When  empathy  enables  movement  toward  tolerance  and 
the  willingness  to  live  with  ambiguity  in  the  midst  of  human  brokenness,  it  can  function  as  an 
important  aspect  of  moral  community  building. 

Example  3:  Debates  over  slavery,  the  role  of  women  in  the  Church,  and  homosexuality  are 
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three  issues  that  touch  on  and  provoke  emotions,  and  that  have  caused  rifts  within  and  between 
churches.  While  all  churches  join  together  in  rejecting  slavery,  there  are  wide-ranging  debates  in 
the  churches  regarding  the  ordination  of  women  and  the  morality  of  homosexual  behaviour.  Some 
churches  regard  the  ordination  of  women  as  a doctrinal  question  while  others  see  it  clearly  as  a 
moral  issue.  Some  churches  make  a distinction  between  homosexual  orientation  and  homosexual 
practice  while  other  churches  regard  committed  homosexual  relationships  as  morally  acceptable. 
Debates  over  each  of  these  issues  are  particularly  emotionally  charged  because  they  are  rooted 
in  deeply  personal  experiences  of  human  identity,  human  dignity,  and  salvation.  Each  of  these 
debates  has  involved  emotionally  charged  arguments  and  testimonies  that  can  make  the  possibil- 
ity of  constructive  dialogue  difficult  for  some  and  devastating  for  others.  Righteous  indignation 
at  the  treatment  of  slaves  and  slave  uprisings,  for  example,  helped  to  establish  that  there  was  a 
problem  in  the  first  place.  Similarly,  the  ability  to  empathize  with  those  in  such  situations  contrib- 
uted to  finding  resolutions.  The  real  challenge  faced  by  churches  over  discernment  on  emotion- 
ally charged  topics  underscores  both  the  potential  for  disagreements  to  escalate  quickly,  and  the 
need  for  Christians  to  take  seriously  the  emotional  intensity  that  can  attend  the  process  of  moral 
discernment. 

61.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Recognizing  and  identifying  the  ways  in  which  moral  issues  may 
affect  people  at  a personal  level,  whether  in  terms  of  personal  identity  or  soteriological  under- 
standings, can  help  those  engaged  in  dialogue  better  understand  the  emotional  quality  of  a debate 
or  the  emotional  response  of  participants.  It  can  be  helpful  to  recognize  that  those  with  whom  one 
disagrees  are  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  to  seek  to  talk  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  “agape”  as 
witnessed  through  the  life  of  Christ.  In  some  situations,  the  emotional  quality  of  an  issue  can  help 
to  identify  the  problem  and  evoke  empathy. 

d.  Cultural  Protocol  in  Debating  Moral  Concerns 

62.  Misunderstandings  of  cultural  norms  in  debating  moral  issues  can  lead  to  breakdown  and 
division  when  parties  around  a table  come  from  different  cultures.  These  cultures  may  be  ecclesial 
or  social.  The  social  and  the  ecclesial  dimensions  may  also  overlap,  such  as  when  members  of  a 
particular  church  from  one  part  of  the  world,  governed  by  its  own  cultural  norms,  speak  to  mem- 
bers of  the  same  church  from  a different  part  of  the  world.  As  a result,  attention  may  be  drawn 
away  from  the  main  points  of  the  issue.  Such  culturally  defined  misunderstandings  can  take  two 
forms:  those  that  arise  from  the  style  of  engagement,  and  those  that  arise  from  the  approach  to 
reaching  a decision. 

63.  Many  different  cultures  have  different  protocols  regarding  the  style  with  which  a debate 
should  be  conducted.  In  some,  demonstration  of  emotions  is  not  only  acceptable  but  is  essential  if 
one  is  to  be  taken  seriously.  Displays  of  anger,  standing  on  ones  dignity,  and  even  insults  are  quite 
acceptable  in  some  cultures,  whilst,  in  others,  such  behaviour  is  deemed  irrational,  confrontational, 
and  rude.  When  these  two  worlds  collide,  effective  communication  is  often  impossible,  ending  in 
dismissals  of  the  other  party  as  unworthy  of  further  engagement. 

64.  Many  different  cultures  and  political  communities  have  different  protocols  regarding 
how  a decision  should  be  reached,  which  affects  how  they  engage  in  moral  debates.  For  some 
cultures,  a decision  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  consensus.  This  means  listening  carefully  to  what 
each  party  has  to  say  and  slowly  constructing  a position  that  takes  all  views  into  account,  such 
that  each  feels  they  can  take  ownership  of  the  final  decision  of  the  group.  Where  no  consensus 
is  reached,  no  decision  is  made,  and  dialogue  must  continue.  For  other  cultures,  a decision  is 
reached  once  there  is  majority  support  for  a particular  position.  The  minority  is  expected  to 
accept  this  as  the  will  of  the  group.  In  still  other  cultures,  the  final,  decision-making  author- 
ity is  given  to  a person  or  group  of  persons  who  are  deemed  to  hold  a leadership  position.  The 
members  of  the  group  are  expected  to  follow  the  leader’s  decision.  The  degree  of  consultation 
with  other  members  in  which  the  leadership  is  expected  to  engage  can  vary  widely.  When  mem- 
bers of  different  communities  meet  - a consensus  community  and  a democratic  community, 
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for  instance  - conflict  and  division  can  arise  when  a decision  is  arrived  at  in  a manner  that  is 
counter-cultural  for  the  other  party. 

Example  4:  Great  advances  have  been  made  in  understanding  the  origins  of  humankind,  the 
migrations  of  human  beings  all  over  the  globe,  and  genetic  diseases  through  the  use  of  human 
genetic  material.  However,  conflicts  have  arisen  regarding  how  this  genetic  material  may  be 
taken,  stored  and  used  for  further  research.  One  such  conflict  has  to  do  with  cultural  norms 
regarding  decision-making  on  moral  questions.  In  many  democratic  cultures,  today,  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  decide  about  issues  that  affect  their  own  body  and  person  is  widely  accepted. 
The  widespread  use  of  “informed  consent”  in  adult  biomedical  ethics  in  many  such  countries 
exemplifies  this.  However,  in  many  genetically  related  communities  in  these  same  countries, 
such  decisions  are  not  up  to  the  individual  as  they  concern  “genetic  information”  that  belongs 
to  the  group.  One’s  DNA  can,  in  a sense,  be  seen  to  constitute  part  of  one’s  cultural  as  well  as 
biological  heritage.  As  such,  a decision  to  participate  in  genetic  research  must  be  reached  by 
group  consensus  or  possibly  through  the  definitive  decision  of  the  group’s  leader.  Researchers 
operating  out  of  a culturally  insensitive  “informed  consent”  paradigm  can  unwittingly  cause 
great  division  and  conflict  in  such  communities. 

65.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Recognizing  the  cultural  norms  that  define  one’s  debating  style 
and  approach  to  group  decision-making  can  improve  cross-cultural  communication.  It  can  also 
be  helpful  to  critically  reflect  on  the  benefits  and  shortcomings  of  one’s  own  style  and  approach 
as  well  as  the  styles  and  approaches  of  dialogue  partners.  Different  styles  and  approaches  may  be 
used  by  different  people  in  different  settings,  such  as  work,  home,  and  church.  This  means  that  it  is 
sometimes  easier  to  agree  on  norms  for  a particular  discussion  than  it  might  at  first  appear.  Taking 
time  to  discuss  these  matters  openly  with  dialogue  partners  can  enhance  mutual  understanding 
before  embarking  on  discussions  about  moral  issues. 

e.  Different  Structural  Characteristics  of  Churches 

66.  Disagreement  about  moral  issues  is  not  inherently  church-dividing.  In  fact,  some  moral 
issues  allow  for  a diversity  of  responses  without  causing  tensions  between  communities.  How- 
ever, sometimes  it  is  the  case  that  the  way  that  one  communion  allows  for  diversity  among  its 
churches  is  in  conflict  with  the  way  other  communions  understand  the  limits  of  diversity.  This 
discrepancy  may  reveal  ecclesiological  differences  that  relate  to  authority  and  church  structure. 
For  instance,  some  communions  may  allow  for  a limited  diversity,  leaving  it  to  (local)  communi- 
ties to  find  a response  while  accepting  and  respecting  that  other  communities  might  arrive  at 
another  conclusion  and  thus  act  differently.  In  other  circumstances,  some  issues  will  not  allow 
for  diversity,  because  it  is  held  that  these  issues  should  not  be  decided  by  groups  within  a com- 
munity; instead,  a consensus  across  the  whole  church  is  required.  These  scenarios  exist  due  to 
different  intra  and  inter-church  understandings  of  who  has  the  responsibility  and  authority 
to  decide.  The  range  of  acceptable  divergence  over  moral  issues  differs  across  churches  as  it  is 
indeed  often  tied  to  their  ecclesiology. 

Example  5:  In  a dialogue  project  about  “The  Church  local  and  universal”  between  Protestant 
churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
question  of  ecclesiology  and  its  implications  for  moral  decision-making  arose:  the  discussion 
focused  on  the  question  whether  topics  such  as  women’s  ordination  and  ministers  living  in  a 
publicly  recognized  homosexual  partnership  require  a consensus  of  the  whole  church  (or  synod), 
or  if  for  example  the  synod  could  decide  to  allow  for  it  while  at  the  same  time  leaving  imple- 
mentation up  to  the  local  congregations.  The  discussion  revealed  that  the  ecclesiology  of  the 
Reformed  tradition  - being  more  congregational  in  nature  - would  allow  for  the  latter,  whereas 
for  Roman  Catholics  such  a discussion,  because  it  also  involved  ministry,  would  need  to  be  made 
by  the  Church  universal  and  would  then  bind  the  whole  Church.  Furthermore,  the  issue  of 
women’s  ordination  is  not  considered  a moral  issue  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but,  rather 
a doctrinal  issue.  What  appeared  first  as  a mere  moral  decision-making  process,  turned  out  to 
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have  deeply  ecclesiological  aspects,  which  in  turn  had  a consequence  for  determining  who  has 
the  ecclesiological  authority  to  make  the  decision. 

67.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Recognizing  how  the  ecclesiology  of  a community  or  church 
influences  the  decision-making  process  can  sometimes  help  illuminate  the  potential  source  of 
disagreement.  In  some  cases  it  can  be  helpful  to  determine  who,  with  respect  to  the  moral  issue  at 
stake,  has  the  ecclesiological  authority  to  make  the  decision.  It  may  also  help  to  figure  out  whether 
the  issue  is  of  such  a nature  that  ecclesiological  implications  are  involved. 

f.  Power 

68.  Conflict  on  moral  questions  is  frequently  associated  with  issues  of  power.  Human  persons 
are  embedded  in  relationships  characterized  by  differing  degrees  and  kinds  of  power  associated 
with  roles,  affiliations,  and  expectations.  The  result  is  that  persons  frequently  have  to  negotiate 
balances  and  imbalances  of  power  between  persons  and  groups  in  an  effort  to  discern  the  best 
course  of  moral  behaviour. 

69.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  power  and  authority.  In  the  Church,  faithful 
moral  discernment  might  become  clouded  by  the  assertion  of  naked  human  political  power, 
or  worse  yet,  human  power  interests  veiled  in  the  language  of  divine  will,  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  so  on.  This  is  distinct  from  a discernment  that  is  enlightened  by  assent  to 
grace-filled  authorities.  Christians  are  seeking  the  “mind  of  Christ”  and  the  “will  of  God”  - not 
seeking  to  “win”  an  argument.  Identifying  the  individual  and  political  power  interests  at  stake  in 
a moral  issue  is  an  important  step  in  avoiding  uncritical  acceptance  of  existing  power  relations 
as  “ordained  by  God.” 

Example  6:  In  the  context  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  both  theology  and  morality  were 
strongly  tied  up  with  power  interests  that  manifested  themselves  in  unjust  structures  and  some- 
times violent  rebellion.  In  1985,  the  Kairos  Document  identified  different  kinds  of  power  at  work 
in  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  The  first  of  these  was  “State  Theology,”  in  which  Christian  sources 
were  used  to  justify  apartheid  and  maintain  the  status  quo.  The  apartheid  government  styled  itself 
as  the  defender  of  Christianity  and  freedom,  against  the  atheism  and  totalitarianism  of  com- 
munism. Secondly,  “Church  Theology”  describes  the  practice  of  some  churches,  usually  governed 
by  whites,  to  spiritualize  Christian  belief  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  appeal  to  concepts  like  non- 
violence on  the  other,  in  order  to  justify  their  own  inaction  against  the  injustices  of  apartheid. 
Finally,  the  document  calls  for  a “Prophetic  Theology”  that  challenges  the  abuse  of  power  and  of 
theology  by  the  state,  and  explicidy  identifies  itself  with  the  dormant  power  of  oppressed  peoples. 
Such  a theology  highlights  the  power  of  the  people  to  determine  their  own  destiny  and  not  to 
accept  the  illegitimate  power  of  tyranny.  Thus,  one’s  theological  and  moral  outlook  in  apartheid  in 
South  Africa  was  often  a product  of  the  power  interests  with  which  one  identified. 

70.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Analyzing  where  power  is  located,  how  power  is  being  used  and 
who  is  benefiting  from  the  power  in  a particular  moral  situation  can  help  participants  think  more 
carefully  about  some  of  the  social  aspects  of  moral  questions.  The  link  between  power  and  a moral 
position  may  not  always  be  illegitimate.  The  power  of  the  people  to  resist  unjust  oppression  by  a 
minority  is  a good  example.  Nevertheless,  it  is  helpful  to  critically  and  humbly  examine  how  power 
should  be  used  and  the  role  it  should  play  in  moral  discernment. 

g.  Stereotypes 

71.  Stereotypes  are  qualities  assigned  to  groups  of  people  due  to  race,  nationality,  sexual  orienta- 
tion and  so  on.  In  most  cases,  stereotypes  are  perpetuated  by  power  and  status.  Stereotypes  can 
be  used  to  generalize  people’s  behaviour  leading  to  discrimination.  They  carry  with  them  bias, 
prejudice,  and  prior  assumptions  about  groups  of  people  that  often  inhibit  the  recognition  of  indi- 
vidual human  dignity.  They  can  exaggerate  and  magnify  differences  between  groups  and  minimize 
similarities.  When  engagement  with  moral  issues  is  shaped  by  stereotypes,  there  is  a danger  of 
discrimination  and  stigmatization.  Groups  that  are  socialized  in  ways  that  draw  on  or  perpetuate 
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stereotypes  may  fail  to  see  others’ view  points,  thus  failing  to  come  to  terms  with  the  experiences 
of  those  who  are  marginalized. 

Example  7:  HIV  and  AIDS  are  often  shrouded  in  stereotypical  thinking  that  leaves  churches 
with  judgmental  attitudes  toward  particular  groups  of  people.  Global  responses  to  the  pandemic 
are  also  in  some  cases  driven  by  false  stereotypes  that  tend  to  associate  the  disease  with  particular 
groups  or  contexts.  Stereotypical  thinking  around  HIV  and  AIDS  includes:  feminization  of  the 
pandemic  (commonly  found  in  areas  where  more  women  than  men  are  infected  with  the  pan- 
demic); associating  HIV  with  homosexuality,  drug  related  behaviour,  promiscuity,  and  poverty; 
identification  of  HIV  and  AIDS  as  a neo-  colonial  plot  to  control  fertility  in  the  developing 
world.  Moral  dialogue  in  the  churches  should  be  informed  by  accurate  scientific  and  epidemio- 
logical information,  not  stereotypes.  Stereotypes  like  these  can  generate  a stigmatizing  process 
that  undermines  dialogue  and  creates  negative  attitudes  toward  others,  leading  to  the  possibility 
of  divisions  between  and  within  the  churches.  These  assumptions  and  stereotypes  also  impacted 
churches  in  Africa.  Some  churches  and  church  members  ostracized  HIV-positive  people  as  sin- 
ful and  justly  punished  by  God,  thus  denying  them  the  right  to  belong.  Other  people  left  their 
churches  because  they  felt  stigmatized  and  rejected.  This  rejection  and  ostracism  sometimes 
resulted  in  a denial  of  a moral  duty  to  care  for  the  sick  and  dying. 

72.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Developing  an  increased  consciousness  of  the  pervasiveness  and 
perniciousness  of  stereotypes  and  how  they  function  in  moral  debates  can  help  to  prevent  stereo- 
types from  interfering  in  moral  discourse.  Working  to  minimize  the  influence  of  stereotypes  can 
help  prevent  veiling  issues  of  moral  significance  and  can  help  create  an  all-embracing  Church  that 
reflects  God’s  gracious  love. 

h.  Attitudes  toward  Otherness 

73.  Attitudes  toward  otherness  can  be  seen  in  two  forms  among  groups  of  people;  those  who  are 
generally  open  toward  otherness  and  those  who  often  view  otherness  with  suspicion  or  believe 
the  acceptance  of  difference  will  threaten  their  own  identity.  Positive  or  negative  views  of  oth- 
erness are  influenced  by  factors  such  as  family  upbringing,  socio-  cultural  conditioning,  and 
personal  experience.  The  kind  of  socio-  cultural  values  one  grows  up  with  may  shape  the  way 
one  embraces  or  excludes  otherness.  Churches  can  play  a normative  role  in  either  perpetuating 
a negative  attitude  toward  otherness,  or  helping  people  to  be  more  accepting  and  inclusive.  In 
addition,  differing  attitudes  toward  otherness  can  themselves  become  divisive  within  churches, 
with  some  members  seeking  a more  diverse  and  inclusive  worshipping  community  and  others 
resisting  change  and  difference. 

Example  8:  The  damaging  results  of  negative  attitudes  toward  otherness  are  evident  in  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  imperialism  and  colonialism  played  out  in  the  churches  in  Latin  America,  Asia 
and  Africa.  In  most  African  countries,  for  example,  imperialism  and  colonialism  are  associated 
with  the  introduction  of  mission  churches  into  the  continent.  From  a moral  perspective,  coloniz- 
ers and  imperial  powers  often  enforced  their  cultural  attitudes  and  perspectives  on  local  cultures 
in  ways  that  disrespected  the  moral  agency  and  cultural  habits  and  attitudes  of  local  people.  In 
some  cases,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  was  viewed  as  an  imposition  of  Western  culture  and  a 
rejection  of  otherness.  Blocked  by  a mutual  incapacity  to  appreciate  and  embrace  difference,  dia- 
logue broke  down  between  Africans  and  Europeans.  Some  Africans  felt  that  the  mission  Church 
did  not  effectively  address  their  cultural  context  (language  barriers,  values,  norms,  power,  customs 
and  so  on).  Consequently,  they  left  the  mission  churches  to  start  their  own  churches  known  as 
African  Independent  Churches  (AIC).The  problem  here  was  not  the  Christian  faith,  but  rather 
the  perceived  imposition  of  cultural  uniformity  on  the  part  of  the  mission  churches  that  failed 
to  adequately  respect  and  allow  local  practices  to  inform  church  culture.  This  ongoing  difference 
between  the  North  and  South  continues  to  cause  divisions  between  and  within  churches  where 
decisions  are  seen  to  be  made  by  the  North  in  matters  that  have  significant  impact  in  the  South. 

74.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Diversity  and  otherness,  like  sameness  and  continuity,  are  intrin- 
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sic  aspects  of  the  created  world.  Affirming  difference  and  otherness  can  enhance  church  commu- 
nity and  human  flourishing. 

B.  Factors  Stemming  from  Different  Approaches  to  Moral  Discernment 

75.  In  addition  to  the  social  and  ecclesial  factors  that  shape  and  frame  our  experiences  of  conflict 
over  moral  issues,  there  are  factors  intrinsic  to  the  process  of  moral  discernment  that  also  contrib- 
ute to  disagreement,  both  within  and  between  churches.  The  study  process  has  revealed  five  main 
factors  that,  while  not  independent  of  the  factors  discussed  above,  are  grounded  in  differences  that 
are  based  more  direcdy  upon  how  moral  positions  are  developed  and  defended. 

a.  Using  Different  Sources  and  Weighing  them  Differently 

76.  As  described  in  part  II  above,  a wide  range  of  sources  are  available  to  those  engaged  in  the  pro- 
cess of  moral  discernment.  When  conflicts  over  moral  issues  arise,  one  common  cause  is  that  those 
involved  appeal  to  different  sources  and  attribute  different  authoritative  weight  to  the  sources  they 
are  using.  While  this  factor  sometimes  reflects  broad  and  long-standing  differences  between  churches 
(e.g.,  on  whether  or  to  what  extent  the  lives  and  writings  of  saints  are  authoritative),  it  also  appears 
in  more  subtle  ways,  even  within  churches.  The  result  can  be  a deadlock  that  escalates  into  division. 

Example  9:  Suicide  has  often  been  regarded  as  a voluntary  act  that  directly  violates  the  scrip- 
tural commandments  “do  not  kill”  and  “love  your  neighbour  as  yourself.”  This  led  to  church  law 
and  liturgical  practices  prohibiting  a church  funeral  or  burial  for  persons  who  committed  suicide. 
However,  advances  in  medicine  and  mental  health  fields  have  led  to  a more  nuanced  understand- 
ing of  depression  and  its  impact  on  human  freedom,  calling  into  question  the  presumed  voluntary 
character  of  many  suicides.  Increased  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  experience  of  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  died  through  suicide  and  to  their  pastoral  needs.  The  inclusion  of  these  “new” 
sources  into  the  moral  debate  around  suicide,  as  well  as  changes  to  the  relative  emphasis  of  their 
importance,  has  impacted  discernment  about  what  constitutes  the  “right”  pastoral  response  to  sui- 
cide. This  example  illustrates  how  the  openness  to  knowledge  from  new  or  different  sources  — in 
this  case  to  findings  from  natural  and  social  sciences  and  human  experience  - has  brought  about  a 
reconsideration  of  the  moral  evaluation  of  the  culpability  of  suicide,  leading  to  a revision  of  church 
law  and  liturgical  practice  in  many  churches. 

77.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Identifying  what  sources  are  being  appealed  to  in  different  moral 
arguments  and  seeking  to  understand  the  moral  argument  that  is  being  made  can  both  be  helpful 
strategies  for  engaging  in  dialogue.  Avoiding  accusing  others  of  simply  dismissing  or  disregarding 
certain  authoritative  sources  can  help  involved  communities  recognize  that  appealing  to  differ- 
ent sources  and  weighing  them  differently  can  be  a reflection  of  the  complexity  and  richness  of 
Christian  ethical  reflection.  Recognizing  that  people  make  moral  arguments  in  different  ways  is 
an  essential  procedural  step  in  creating  an  atmosphere  of  open  and  productive  dialogue.  It  is  only 
when  people  are  able  to  truly  understand  the  argument  that  their  opponent  is  making  that  they 
will  be  able  to  recognize  and  appreciate  where  their  differences  fie. 

b.  Interpreting  Sources  Differently 

78.  In  addition  to  using  different  sources,  it  is  also  the  case  that  even  when  people  utilize  the  same 
sources  they  often  employ  them  in  different  ways.  The  moment  the  Bible  is  read,  spoken  aloud,  or 
translated  it  enters  the  hermeneutical  realm,  the  realm  of  interpretation.  Since  Scripture  does  not 
exist  in  unmediated  forms  - it  is  always  read  and  translated,  necessarily  interpreted  - the  ques- 
tion is:  who  and  what  is  mediating  the  text?  The  answer  to  this  question  is,  of  course,  different 
for  different  churches,  communions,  and  regions  of  the  world  because  each  reading  of  sacred  text 
is  mediated  through  a variety  of  sources  including  the  Church  Fathers,  the  magisterium , science/ 
reason,  and  human  experience.  While  the  most  obvious  example  of  this  is  the  use  of  Scripture,  it 
is  also  true  with  regards  to  the  use  of  all  sources. 

Example  10:  In  discussions  on  capital  punishment  among  Christians,  for  example,  all  value 
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Scripture  and  recognize  it  as  authoritative  in  their  faith;  however,  their  disagreement  over  whether 
or  not  the  death  penalty  should  be  endorsed  as  a properly  Christian  punishment  today  for  certain 
egregious  crimes  stems  from  how  each  of  them  read  the  Bible.  For  some,  capital  punishment  is 
justified  by  appeals  to  multiple  Old  Testament  texts  and  to  New  Testament  passages  like  Romans 
13.  They  argue  that  these  texts,  especially  those  in  the  New  Testament,  express  timeless  truths 
that  Christians  should  support  regardless  of  shifting  cultural  attitudes  or  other  factors.  For  others, 
capital  punishment  should  be  rejected  on  the  basis  of  Jesus’ biblical  example  of  non-violence  and 
because  of  passages  affirming  the  sanctity  of  life  and  dignity  of  all  persons.  They  see  the  Bible  as 
authoritative  not  because  it  provides  timeless  prescriptions  for  moral  laws  but  because  it  provides 
theological  and  moral  principles  that,  in  turn,  guide  moral  discernment. 

79.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  In  examining  the  sources  that  Christians  and  churches  use  in 
moral  discernment,  it  is  important  to  examine  how  Scripture  is  being  used  and  interpreted  as  a 
source  of  authority.  Simply  recognizing  that  different  parties  do  value  Scripture,  or  another  com- 
mon source,  as  authoritative  for  the  process  of  moral  discernment  could  help  to  ease  some  of  the 
tensions  and  open  up  avenues  for  advancing  dialogue. 

c.  Conflict  between  Competing  Principles 

80.  Churches  are  moved  by  their  commitments  to  theological,  ethical,  and  social  principles  about 
what  it  means  to  be  Christians  or  to  be  the  Church  in  a fallen  world.  “Protecting  and  promoting 
life,”  “growth  in  holiness,”  “solidarity  with  the  poor,”  “liberating  the  oppressed,”  “respecting  the 
local  church,”  “bringing  peace  to  the  world,”  and  “spreading  the  gospel,”  just  to  name  a few,  are 
principles  that  Christian  communities  strive  to  live  out  and  honour  in  their  responses  to  moral 
issues.  In  some  situations,  however,  two  or  more  deeply  held  principles  may  conflict  and  produce 
a moral  dilemma,  a situation  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  compromising  at  least  one  deeply 
held  principle.  Recognizing  the  moral  argument  of  your  opponent  can  help  elucidate  the  reasons 
why  another  person  or  group  holds  a different  position. 

Example  11:  Increased  life  expectancy,  advancements  in  medical  technology,  and  a rise  in  termi- 
nal conditions  entailing  long  suffering  have  led  to  often  heated  debates  about  questions  concerning 
the  end  of  life.  Sometimes  couched  in  the  confusing  language  of  “euthanasia,”  various  positions 
exist  regarding  the  moral  legitimacy  of  ending  a persons  life.  Sometimes  in  these  debates,  differ- 
ent positions  are  taken  based  on  different  weighing  of  the  moral  principles  that  are  deemed  to  be 
most  important  to  respect  and  further  in  circumstances  where  a terminal  condition  can  be  foreseen 
to  entail  a long  period  of  suffering.  For  example,  some  might  argue  that  all  active  ending  of  life 
in  such  circumstances  is  morally  bad  because  it  contravenes  the  principle  of  the  “Sanctity  of  Life.” 
Those  who  hold  this  position  would  argue  that  the  sanctity  of  life  is  best  preserved  by  allowing 
God  to  decide  when  a persons  life  should  end.  Others  might  argue  that  the  principle  of  “Respect 
for  Autonomy”  is  the  most  important  principle  for  Christians  to  uphold.  From  this  perspective,  if  a 
persons  free  choice  concerning  her  own  life  - and  how  best  to  realize  its  meaning  and  purpose  - is 
not  upheld,  one  ultimately  denies  the  humanity  of  the  person  and  violates  God’s  gracious  gift  of 
freedom.  In  other  words,  here  are  differing  positions  on  end-of-life  decisions  that  arise  out  of  an 
appeal  to  different  principles,  sanctity  of  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and  human  freedom,  on  the  other. 

81.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Seeking  to  identify  and  discuss  the  core  principles  informing 
each  stakeholder  in  the  debate  can  offer  common  ground  that  increases  understanding  on  the  one 
hand,  and  provides  a shared  witness  to  the  world,  on  the  other. 

d.  Applying  the  Same  Principle  Differently 

82.  In  situations  of  disagreement  over  moral  issues  or  dilemmas,  the  discomfort  and  even  anger 
that  people  feel  toward  others  can  make  it  difficult  for  dialogue  to  occur.  Even  more  distressing  is 
the  fact  that  these  differences  can  make  it  appear  as  if  different  groups  of  Christians  hold  funda- 
mentally different  and,  perhaps,  competing  moral  principles.  In  some  situations,  however,  groups 
on  different  “sides”  of  an  issue  may  actually  share  the  same  fundamental  principle  but  disagree 
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about  how  to  express  or  achieve  it.  This  disagreement  may  be  influenced  by  the  way  in  which 
different  groups  engage  in  the  process  of  moral  discernment  (e.g.  the  use  of  different  sources,  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  Scripture),  by  differing  historical  or  cultural  perspectives,  or  even  by  dif- 
fering human  experience.  Identifying  what  moral  principles  shape  different  moral  arguments  can 
help  groups  that  disagree  find  common  ground  upon  which  to  begin  conversations  and  recognize 
the  integrity  of  the  other  parties’  effort  to  live  out  their  Christian  convictions. 

Example  12:  Abortion  is  a classic  example  of  a moral  issue  in  which  people  and  groups  on 
different  sides  of  the  debate  may  actually  share  some  common  commitment  to  core  principles. 
Among  the  many  principles  that  may  be  invoked  in  this  complicated  issue,  some  people  and 
churches  appeal  to  the  principle  of  “human  dignity.”  However,  differing  beliefs  about  when  a 
distinct  human  life  obtains  personhood  influences  peoples  opinions  about  the  moral  status  of 
the  embryo/fetus.  This,  in  turn,  impacts  how  they  apply  the  principle  of  “human  dignity”  in  the 
situation  of  the  termination  of  a pregnancy.  For  instance,  people  who  equate  the  moment  of 
conception  as  conferring  personhood  would  apply  the  principle  of  human  dignity  as  fully  to  the 
embryo/fetus  as  they  do  to  a baby  that  is  already  born.  For  others,  the  moment  of  conception, 
while  beginning  a process  that  may  lead  to  the  birth  of  a baby,  does  not,  in  and  of  itself  confer 
the  moral  status  of  “personhood”  on  the  embryo/fetus.  In  this  instance,  while  the  developing 
embryo/fetus  is  certainly  valued,  its  moral  status  is  not  considered  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
pregnant  woman  and  it  is  only  the  pregnant  woman  who  is  recognized  as  fully  warranting 
human  dignity  and  the  rights  and  privileges  associated  with  the  principle  of  human  dignity. 

83.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  One  way  of  searching  for  common  ground  within  Christian  tra- 
dition and  values  is  to  identify  shared  values  and  principles.  This  can  be  a first  step  toward  building 
trust  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  dialogue. 

e.  Conflict  between  Different  Approaches  toward  Moral  Reasoning 

84.  Different  methods  of  reasoning  about  a moral  issue  can  lead  to  different  conclusions,  and  so 
to  conflicts  and  division,  about  what  the  right  thing  to  do  may  be.  Focusing  on  the  consequences 
or  ends  of  a particular  course  of  action  may  yield  a different  conclusion  than  focusing  on  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  particular  actions  being  undertaken  to  achieve  those  ends.  A consid- 
eration of  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  a person’s  intentions  may  yield  different  conclusions 
about  the  moral  rightness  or  wrongness  of  an  action  than  a consideration  of  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  the  action  itself.  Likewise  a combination  of  an  analysis  of  intentions,  ends,  means, 
and  character,  with  or  without  a differential  weighing  of  these  aspects,  may  lead  to  a different 
conclusion  and  hence  to  conflict. 

Example  13:  Many  churches,  in  their  role  as  providers  of  healthcare,  have  become  embroiled  in 
debates  about  how  to  deal  with  problems  associated  with  drug  addiction,  particularly  with  respect 
to  drugs  like  heroin  that  are  widely  held  to  be  illegal.  This  can  lead  to  painful  disputes  and  divi- 
sion. Many  of  those  within  churches  who  advocate  the  provision  of  safe  heroin  injection  centres 
argue  that,  though  this  might  be  seen  to  be  collaborating  in  bad  acts,  such  efforts  are  necessary 
to  prevent  many  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  unregulated  drug  use,  like  the  contraction  of  HIV 
and  Hepatitis  C from  soiled  needles.  Moreover,  they  argue,  these  centres  bring  drug  users  into 
contact  with  people  who  can  help  them  realize  the  dangers  of  drug  use  and  provide  them  with 
treatment,  instead  of  condemning  them.  These  advocates  are  considering  the  consequences  of 
providing  heroin  injection  centres  as  the  basis  for  arriving  at  their  judgment.  Opponents  of  heroin 
injection  centres  tend  to  focus  on  the  act  being  performed.  From  this  perspective  drug  abuse  is 
always  an  intrinsically  evil  act  and  hence  always  morally  wrong.  Complicity  in  helping  other 
people  use  drugs  is  therefore  also  always  morally  wrong  and  cannot  be  condoned  regardless  of  the 
intentions  of  the  helpers  or  potentially  good  consequences  of  their  actions.  Differing  approaches 
to  moral  reasoning  have  thus  led  to  different  conclusions,  and  hence  conflict  in  churches,  on  the 
moral  rightness  or  wrongness  of  a course  of  action  to  address  a moral  issue. 

85.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Developing  knowledge  about  different  approaches  to  ethical  rea- 
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soning  can  allow  for  deeper  understanding  across  lines  of  difference.  One  might  begin  by  identifying 
one’s  own  approach  to  ethical  reasoning  and  understanding  clearly  what  factors  play  a role  in  favor- 
ing this  approach  over  others.  Whichever  approach  is  preferred,  it  is  helpful  to  try  to  understand  as 
many  of  the  aspects  potentially  involved  in  determining  the  moral  rightness  or  wrongness  of  issues 
or  courses  of  action,  including  intentions,  consequences,  circumstances,  acts,  and  character.  Respect- 
ing the  sincerity  of  another  persons  approach  to  moral  reasoning  can  open  the  way  to  dialogue. 

IV.  Conclusion 

86.  The  current  study  reveals  a wide  range  of  social  and  ethical  factors  that  contribute  to  divisions 
within  the  Church  over  moral  issues.  Identification  of  the  various  factors,  as  well  as  honest  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  roles  in  real-life  disagreements,  is  a necessary  first  step  in  moving  dialogue  in  a 
constructive  direction.  Moral  disagreements  grow  out  of  a complex  web  of  causative  factors  that 
require  patient,  careful,  and  sustained  consideration.  It  may  seem,  at  first,  that  these  factors  will 
inevitably  undermine  unity,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  preventing  deep  divisions  among  Christians 
over  claims  about  “right”  and  “wrong”  human  behaviour.  To  be  sure,  the  social  and  ethical  fac- 
tors delineated  above,  as  well  as  others  not  here  developed,  are  formidable  obstacles  to  ecumenical 
progress.  However,  the  study  has  not  only  revealed  obstacles;  it  has  generated  insight  into  common 
ground  that  Christians  share  in  processes  of  moral  discernment.  The  first  portion  of  this  conclusion 
highlights  that  common  ground  and  calls  on  Christian  churches  to  seek  increased  dialogue  focused 
on  the  common  ground  that  is  shared  as  a foundation  for  seeking  understanding  of  the  other  in  the 
midst  of  perceived  disagreements.  The  second  portion  of  the  conclusion  represents  the  suggestions 
for  reflection  from  the  previous  section  as  guidance  for  churches  engaged  in  divisive  moral  debates. 

A.  Articulating  Common  Ground  for  Moral  Discernment 

87.  The  ecumenical  dialogue  generated  by  this  study  process  confirmed  that  the  churches  share 
many  common  sources  and  common  commitments.  Recognition  and  affirmation  of  these  com- 
monalities allowed  case  study  participants  to  identify  common  ground  and  shared  values  upon 
which  they  were  able  to  build  a conversation.  An  awareness  of  these  shared  factors  and  attitudes 
is  important  for  the  study  of  moral  discernment  in  the  churches  and  can  help  the  churches  claim 
common  ground  that  can  serve  as  the  foundation  for  Christian  witness  and  service. 

a.  Common  Sources  Provide  Common  Ground  for  Moral  Discernment: 

i.  Scripture 

88.  All  churches  value  the  Bible  as  an  essential  source  of  moral  authority,  even  though  the  use  and 
interpretation  of  it  may  be  sometimes  rather  different. 

ii.  Tradition 

89.  Similarly,  all  churches  refer  in  one  way  or  another  to  tradition  when  they  are  confronted  with 
moral  discernment  and  decision-making,  though  the  concept  of  tradition  and  the  authority  attrib- 
uted to  it  vary  considerably  from  one  confession  to  another. 

iii.  Human  knowledge 

90.  Besides  these  more  directly  theological  or  ecclesial  sources,  all  churches  appeal  to  other  sources 
in  the  analysis  of  concrete  situations  demanding  moral  discernment.  All  recognize  the  importance 
of  human  reason  and  critical  thinking,  conscience  and  experience,  and  the  shared  wisdom  of 
humanity,  as  reflected  in: 

• natural  sciences; 

• medical  sciences; 

• human  sciences  that  help  us  analyze  culture,  history,  and  contemporary  experience; 

• international  law  and  human  rights; 

• and  other  disciplines  of  critical  inquiry. 

Though  the  churches  draw  from  these  non-ecclesial  sources,  they  may  weigh  them  differendy  in 
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any  given  situation. 

91.  Recognizing  that  Christians  share  common  sources  in  the  process  of  moral  discernment 
is  a crucial  step  in  helping  to  understand  how  different  moral  positions  endeavour  to  be  rooted  in 
Christian  faithfulness. 

b.The  Common  Ground  that  Christians  Share  Leads  to  Common  Commitments: 

92.  Sharing  one  baptism  in  the  Triune  God,  Christians  are  committed  together  to  follow  Christ 
and  to  proclaim  and  serve  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  good  news  to  all  humankind,  offering  hope  to 
the  desperate  and  light  in  the  darkness.  In  the  process  of  discussing  the  case  studies,  participants 
also  found  that  they  shared  common  commitments  rooted  in  their  faith.  One  example  was  the 
commitment  to  caring  for  the  poor  and  vulnerable  that  Christians  from  the  global  North  and  the 
global  South  shared  as  they  discussed  issues  of  poverty  and  economics.  Likewise,  in  the  discussion 
about  proselytism/evangelism  both  parties  share  a commitment  to  building  up  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  world  and  attending  to  the  spiritual  health  and  well-being  of  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  value  of  identifying  the  common  commitments  that  different  parties  share  is  a productive 
starting  point  for  genuine  dialogue  that  can  lead  to  understanding. 

93.  This  common  ground  is  a central  aspect  of  the  unity  that  Christians  share  as  followers  of 
Christ.  It  reflects  the  “moral  community”  affirmed  in  previous  Faith  and  Order  studies  on  eccle- 
siology  and  ethics  and  demonstrates  that  there  is  much  that  Christians  share  in  common,  even 
in  the  midst  of  what  appear  to  be  significantly  different  perspectives  on  questions  of  morality. 
Claiming  common  ground  can  help  the  churches  respond  more  faithfully  to  the  command  and 
the  prayer  of  the  Lord  “that  they  may  all  be  one...  that  the  world  may  believe”  (John  17:21). 

B.  Suggestions  for  Those  Engaged  in  Moral  Discernment 

94.  While  the  history  of  the  WCC  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has  largely  focused 
on  doctrinal  and  theological  issues,  the  past  30  years  has  seen  increasing  attention  to  the  moral 
dimensions  of  ecclesiology.  With  tensions  increasing  in  recent  years,  within  and  between  churches, 
over  the  ecclesial  positions  of  some  churches  and  ecumenical  bodies  on  various  moral  questions, 
churches  have  increasingly  asked  for  guidance  on  how  to  deal  with  existing  and  potential  divi- 
sions. Faith  and  Order  designed  the  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches  study  as  a response  to 
the  significant  threat  to  church  unity  posed  by  responses  to  divisive  moral  issues. 

95.  The  majority  of  the  participants  in  the  process  who  responded  to  the  study  materials 
indicated  that  the  case  study  methodology  was  a productive  way  to  engage  in  dialogue  about 
moral  differences  in  ecumenical  settings  in  order  to  increase  awareness  and  understanding 
of  the  problems.  The  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  affirms  the  value  of  the  case 
study  model  and  recommends  that  churches,  ecumenical  councils,  and  other  interested  groups 
study  these  cases  and  discuss  them  as  a way  of  thinking  more  critically  about  the  ways  we 
disagree  with  one  another. 

96.  Affirmation  of  the  value  of  engaging  in  structured  dialogues  about  the  process  of  moral 
discernment  is  the  greatest  recommendation  developed  over  the  six  years  of  the  Moral  Discern- 
ment in  the  Churches  study.  Through  the  case  study  process,  feedback  consistently  indicated  that 
participants  valued  their  increased  clarity  about  the  process  of  moral  discernment  as  well  as  careful 
study  of  the  causative  factors  that  contribute  to  moral  disagreements.  Through  the  development  of 
additional  study  materials,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
can  help  encourage  and  support  churches,  persons,  and  communities  to  engage  in  moral  discern- 
ment processes  that  are  more  illuminative  and  less  divisive. 

97.  As  a result  of  the  study  process,  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  has  developed 
a set  of  suggestions  for  the  churches  related  to  encouraging  improved  processes  of  moral  discern- 
ment and  dialogue.  They  are  offered  as  a starting  point  for  further  reflection  and  testing. 

98.  Developing  an  increased  attention  to  how  one’s  own  historical  and  cultural  context  and 
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experience  affects  one’s  position  on  controversial  issues  can  increase  the  understanding  of  one’s 
own  position.  Seeking  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  respect  the  influence  of  similar  factors  on 
others’  positions  can  increase  empathy  and  deepen  recognition  of  our  common  humanity. 

99.  Carefully  reflecting  on  the  terms,  definitions,  and  presuppositions  used  to  frame  one’s 
understanding  of  the  problem  helps  to  adequately  identify  what  is  “at  stake”  in  a given  situation. 
Engaging  in  dialogue  that  seeks  to  reflect  on  the  same  issues  from  the  other’s  perspective  and 
searching  for  a common  language  can  help  to  express  what  is  at  stake  for  both  dialogue  partners. 
In  this  process,  identifying  shared  concerns  can  provide  a foundation  for  mutually  respectful  dia- 
logue. In  addition,  it  can  be  helpful  to  acknowledge  the  role  that  a church’s  culture  or  ethos  plays 
in  how  problems  are  perceived  and  in  how  appropriate  responses  are  developed  and  assessed. 

100.  Recognizing  and  identifying  the  ways  in  which  moral  issues  may  affect  people  at  a 
personal  level,  whether  in  terms  of  personal  identity  or  soteriological  understandings,  can  help 
those  engaged  in  dialogue  better  understand  the  emotional  quality  of  a debate  or  the  emotional 
response  of  participants.  It  can  be  helpful  to  recognize  that  those  with  whom  one  disagrees  are 
created  in  the  image  of  God  and  to  seek  to  talk  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  “agape”  as  witnessed 
through  the  life  of  Christ.  In  some  situations,  the  emotional  quality  of  an  issue  can  help  to 
identify  the  problem  and  evoke  empathy. 

101.  Recognizing  the  cultural  norms  that  define  one’s  debating  style  and  approach  to  group 
decision-making  can  improve  cross-cultural  communication.  It  can  also  be  helpful  to  critically 
reflect  on  the  benefits  and  shortcomings  of  one’s  own  style  and  approach  as  well  as  the  styles  and 
approaches  of  dialogue  partners.  Different  styles  and  approaches  may  be  used  by  different  people 
in  different  settings,  such  as  work,  home,  and  church.  This  means  that  it  is  sometimes  easier  to 
agree  on  norms  for  a particular  discussion  than  it  might  at  first  appear.  Taking  time  to  discuss 
these  matters  openly  with  dialogue  partners  can  enhance  mutual  understanding  before  embarking 
on  discussions  about  moral  issues. 

102.  Recognizing  how  the  ecclesiology  of  a community  or  church  influences  the  decision  mak- 
ing process  can  sometimes  help  illuminate  the  potential  source  of  disagreement.  In  some  cases  it 
can  be  helpful  to  determine  who,  with  respect  to  the  moral  issue  at  stake,  has  the  ecclesiological 
authority  to  make  the  decision.  It  may  also  help  to  figure  out  whether  the  issue  is  of  such  a nature 
that  ecclesiological  implications  are  involved. 

103.  Analyzing  where  power  is  located,  how  power  is  being  used  and  who  is  benefiting  from 
the  power  in  a particular  moral  situation  can  help  participants  think  more  carefully  about  some 
of  the  social  aspects  of  moral  questions.  The  link  between  power  and  a moral  position  may  not 
always  be  illegitimate.  The  power  of  the  people  to  resist  unjust  oppression  by  a minority  is  a good 
example.  Nevertheless,  it  is  helpful  to  critically  and  humbly  examine  how  power  should  be  used 
and  the  role  it  should  play  in  moral  discernment. 

104.  Developing  an  increased  consciousness  of  the  pervasiveness  and  perniciousness  of  ste- 
reotypes and  how  they  function  in  moral  debates  can  help  to  prevent  stereotypes  from  inter- 
fering in  moral  discourse.  Working  to  minimize  the  influence  of  stereotypes  can  help  prevent 
veiling  issues  of  moral  significance  and  can  help  create  an  all-embracing  Church  that  reflects 
God’s  gracious  love. 

105.  Diversity  and  otherness,  like  sameness  and  continuity,  are  intrinsic  aspects  of  the  cre- 
ated world.  Affirming  difference  and  otherness  can  enhance  church  community  and  human 
flourishing. 

106.  Identifying  what  sources  are  being  appealed  to  in  different  moral  arguments  and  seeking 
to  understand  the  moral  argument  that  is  being  made  can  both  be  helpful  strategies  for  engaging 
in  dialogue.  Avoiding  accusing  others  of  simply  dismissing  or  disregarding  certain  authoritative 
sources  can  help  involved  communities  recognize  that  appealing  to  different  sources  and  weighing 
them  differently  can  be  a reflection  of  the  complexity  and  richness  of  Christian  ethical  reflection. 
Recognizing  that  people  make  moral  arguments  in  different  ways  is  an  essential  procedural  step 
in  creating  an  atmosphere  of  open  and  productive  dialogue.  It  is  only  when  people  are  able  to  truly 
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understand  the  argument  that  their  opponent  is  making  that  they  will  be  able  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  where  their  differences  lie. 

107.  In  examining  the  sources  that  Christians  and  churches  use  in  moral  discernment,  it  is 
important  to  examine  how  Scripture  is  being  used  and  interpreted  as  a source  of  authority.  Simply 
recognizing  that  different  parties  do  value  Scripture,  or  another  common  source,  as  authoritative 
for  the  process  of  moral  discernment  could  help  to  ease  some  of  the  tensions  and  open  up  avenues 
for  advancing  dialogue. 

108.  Seeking  to  identify  and  discuss  the  core  principles  informing  each  stakeholder  in  the 
debate  can  offer  common  ground  that  increases  understanding  on  the  one  hand,  and  provides  a 
shared  witness  to  the  world,  on  the  other. 

109.  One  way  of  searching  for  common  ground  within  Christian  tradition  and  values  is  to 
identify  shared  values  and  principles.  This  can  be  a first  step  toward  building  trust  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  dialogue. 

110.  Developing  knowledge  about  different  approaches  to  ethical  reasoning  can  allow  for 
deeper  understanding  across  lines  of  difference.  One  might  begin  by  identifying  one’s  own 
approach  to  ethical  reasoning  and  understanding  clearly  what  factors  play  a role  in  favoring  this 
approach  over  others.  Whichever  approach  is  preferred,  it  is  helpful  to  try  to  understand  as  many 
of  the  aspects  potentially  involved  in  determining  the  moral  rightness  or  wrongness  of  issues  or 
courses  of  action,  including  intentions,  consequences,  circumstances,  acts,  and  character.  Respect- 
ing the  sincerity  of  another  persons  approach  to  moral  reasoning  can  open  the  way  to  dialogue. 
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Texts  from  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  from 
the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  World  Council  of 
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"God's  Gift  and  Call  to  Unity — And  Our  Commitment" 

Unity  Statement  from  the  10th  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

Busan,  2013 


1.  “In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  (Genesis  1:1).”  Creation  is  a gift  from 
the  living  God.  We  celebrate  creations  life  in  its  diversity  and  give  thanks  for  its  goodness.  It  is 
the  will  of  God  that  the  whole  creation,  reconciled  in  the  love  of  Christ  through  the  transforming 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  live  together  in  unity  and  peace  (Eph.l). 

Our  Experience 

2.  Today,  the  whole  creation,  the  world  and  its  people,  live  in  the  tension  between  the  profound- 
est  hope  and  the  deepest  despair.  We  give  thanks  for  the  diversity  of  human  cultures,  for  the 
wonder  of  knowledge  and  learning,  for  the  enthusiasm  and  vibrancy  of  many  young  people,  for 
communities  being  rebuilt  and  enemies  reconciled,  for  people  being  healed,  and  populations 
fed.  We  rejoice  when  people  of  different  faiths  work  together  for  justice  and  peace.  These  are 
signs  of  hope  and  new  beginnings.  But  we  grieve  that  there  are  also  places  where  Gods  children 
cry  out.  Social  and  economic  injustice,  poverty  and  famine,  greed  and  war  ravage  our  world. 
There  is  violence  and  terrorism  and  the  threat  of  war,  particularly  nuclear  war.  Many  have  to 
live  with  HIV  and  AIDS  and  suffer  from  other  epidemics;  peoples  are  displaced  and  their  lands 
dispossessed.  Many  women  and  children  are  victims  of  violence,  inequality  and  trafficking  as 
are  some  men.  There  are  those  who  are  marginalised  and  excluded.  We  are  all  in  danger  of  being 
alienated  from  our  cultures  and  disconnected  from  earth.  Creation  has  been  misused  and  we 
face  threats  to  the  balance  of  life,  a growing  ecological  crisis  and  the  effects  of  climate  change. 
These  are  signs  of  our  disordered  relations  with  God,  with  one  another  and  with  creation,  and 
we  confess  that  they  dishonour  Gods  gift  of  life. 

3.  Within  churches  we  experience  a similar  tension  between  celebration  and  sorrow.  There  are 
signs  of  vibrant  life  and  creative  energy  in  the  growth  of  Christian  communities  around  the  world 
with  rich  diversity.  There  is  a deepening  sense  among  some  churches  of  needing  one  another  and 
of  being  called  by  Christ  to  be  in  unity.  In  places  where  churches  experience  anguish  and  constant 
fear  of  persecution,  solidarity  between  Christians  from  different  traditions  in  the  service  of  justice 
and  peace  is  a sign  of  Gods  grace.  The  ecumenical  movement  has  encouraged  new  friendships 
forming  a seed  bed  in  which  unity  can  grow.  There  are  places  where  Christians  work  and  witness 
together  in  their  local  communities  and  new  regional  agreements  of  covenanting,  closer  fellowship 
and  church  unions.  Increasingly,  we  recognize  that  we  are  called  to  share  with,  and  learn  from, 
those  of  other  faiths,  to  work  with  them  in  common  efforts  for  justice  and  peace  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  integrity  of  God’s  beautiful  but  hurting  creation.  These  deepening  relationships 
bring  new  challenges  and  enlarge  our  understanding. 

4.  We  grieve  that  there  are  also  painful  experiences  of  situations  where  diversity  has  turned 
into  division  and  we  do  not  always  recognise  the  face  of  Christ  in  each  other.  We  cannot  all 
gather  together  around  the  Table  in  Eucharistic  communion.  Divisive  issues  remain.  New  issues 
bring  sharp  challenges  which  create  new  divisions  within  and  between  churches.  These  must 
be  addressed  in  the  fellowship  of  churches  by  the  way  of  consensus  discernment.  Too  easily  we 
withdraw  into  our  own  traditions  and  communities  refusing  to  be  challenged  and  enriched  by 
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the  gifts  others  hold  out  to  us.  Sometimes  we  seem  to  embrace  the  creative  new  life  of  faith  and 
yet  do  not  embrace  a passion  for  unity  or  a longing  for  fellowship  with  others.  This  makes  us 
more  ready  to  tolerate  injustice  and  even  conflicts  between  and  within  the  churches.  We  are  held 
back  as  some  grow  weary  and  disappointed  on  the  ecumenical  path. 

5.  We  do  not  always  honour  the  God  who  is  the  source  of  our  life.  Whenever  we  abuse  life 
through  our  practices  of  exclusion  and  marginalization,  our  refusal  to  pursue  justice,  our  unwill- 
ingness to  live  in  peace,  our  failure  to  seek  unity,  and  our  exploitation  of  creation,  we  reject  the 
gifts  God  holds  out  to  us. 


Our  Shared  Scriptural  Vision 

6.  As  we  read  the  Scriptures  together,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  our  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
place  of  the  community  of  Gods  people  within  creation.  Men  and  women  are  created  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God  and  given  the  responsibility  to  care  for  life  (Gen.  1:27-28).  The  covenant  with 
Israel  marks  a decisive  moment  in  the  unfolding  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation.  The  prophets  call 
God’s  covenanted  people  to  work  for  justice  and  peace,  to  care  for  the  poor,  the  outcast,  and  the 
marginalized,  and  to  be  a light  to  the  nations  (Micah  6:8;  Isaiah  49:6). 

7.  God  sent  Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God  (John  1).  Through  his  ministry  and 
through  his  death  on  the  cross  Jesus  destroyed  the  walls  of  separation  and  hostility,  established  a 
new  covenant,  and  brought  about  genuine  unity  and  reconciliation  in  his  own  Body  (Eph.  1:9-10 
and  2:14-16).  He  announced  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God,  had  compassion  on  the  crowds,  healed 
the  sick  and  preached  good  news  to  the  poor  (Math.  9:35-36;  Luke  4:14-24).  He  reached  out  to 
the  despised,  the  sinners,  the  alien,  offering  acceptance,  and  redemption.  By  his  life,  death  and 
resurrection,  and  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Jesus  revealed  the  communion  of  the  life 
of  God  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  opened  to  all  a new  way  of  living  in  communion  with  one  another  in 
the  love  of  God  (1  John  1:1-3).  Jesus  prayed  for  the  unity  of  his  disciples  for  the  sake  of  the  world 
(John  17:20-24).  He  entrusted  his  message  and  his  ministry  of  unity  and  reconciliation  to  his  dis- 
ciples and  through  them  to  the  Church,  which  is  called  to  continue  his  mission  (2  Cor.  5:  18-20). 
From  the  beginning  the  community  of  believers  lived  together,  were  devoted  to  the  apostolic 
teaching  and  fellowship,  breaking  bread  and  praying  together,  caring  for  the  poor,  proclaiming  the 
good  news  and  yet  struggling  with  factions  and  divisions  (Acts  2:42;  Acts  15). 

8.  The  Church,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  embodies  Jesus’  uniting,  reconciling  and  self-sacrificial 
love  to  the  world  on  the  cross.  At  the  heart  of  God’s  own  life  of  communion  is  forever  a cross  and 
forever  resurrection  - a reality  which  is  revealed  to  us  and  through  us.  We  pray  and  wait  with  eager 
longing  for  God  to  renew  the  whole  creation  (Rom.  8:19-21).  God  is  always  there  ahead  of  us  in 
our  pilgrimage,  always  surprising  us,  calling  us  to  repentance,  forgiving  our  failures  and  offering 
us  the  gift  of  new  life. 


God's  Call  to  Unity  Today 

9.  On  our  ecumenical  journey  we  have  come  to  understand  more  about  God’s  call  to  the  Church 
to  serve  the  unity  of  all  creation.  The  vocation  of  the  Church  is  to  be:  foretaste  of  new  creation; 
prophetic  sign  to  the  whole  world  of  the  life  God  intends  for  all;  and  servant  spreading  the  good 
news  of  God’s  Kingdom  of  justice,  peace  and  love. 

10.  As  foretaste  God  gives  to  the  Church  gracious  gifts:  the  Word,  testified  to  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture to  which  we  are  invited  to  respond  in  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  baptism  in  which 
we  are  made  a new  creation  in  Christ;  the  Eucharist,  the  fullest  expression  of  communion  with 
God  and  with  one  another,  which  builds  up  the  fellowship  and  from  which  we  are  sent  out  in 
mission;  an  apostolic  ministry  to  draw  out  and  nurture  the  gifts  of  all  the  faithful  and  to  lead 
the  mission  of  the  Church.  Conciliar  gatherings  too  are  gifts  enabling  the  fellowship,  under  the 
Spirit’s  guidance,  to  discern  the  will  of  God,  to  teach  together  and  to  live  sacrificially,  serving  one 
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another's  needs  and  the  worlds  needs.  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  uniformity;  diversity  is  also  a 
gift,  creative  and  life-giving.  But  diversity  cannot  be  so  great  that  those  in  Christ  become  strangers 
and  enemies  to  one  another,  thus  damaging  the  uniting  reality  of  life  in  Christ.1 

1 1 . As  prophetic  sign  the  Church’s  vocation  is  to  show  forth  the  life  that  God  wills  for  the 
whole  creation.  We  are  hardly  a credible  sign  as  long  as  our  ecclesial  divisions,  which  spring 
from  fundamental  disagreements  in  faith,  remain.  Divisions  and  marginalisation  on  the  basis 
of  ethnicity,  race,  gender,  disability,  power,  status,  caste,  and  other  forms  of  discrimination  also 
obscure  the  Church’s  witness  to  unity.  To  be  a credible  sign  our  life  together  must  reflect  the 
qualities  of  patience,  humility,  generosity,  attentive  listening  to  one  another,  mutual  account- 
ability, inclusivity,  and  a willingness  to  stay  together,  not  saying  ‘I  have  no  need  of  you’  (1  Cor. 
12:21).  We  are  called  to  be  a community  upholding  justice  in  its  own  life,  living  together  in 
peace,  never  settling  for  the  easy  peace  that  silences  protest  and  pain,  but  struggling  for  the 
true  peace  that  comes  with  justice.  Only  as  Christians  are  being  reconciled  and  renewed  by 
God’s  Spirit  will  the  Church  bear  authentic  witness  to  the  possibility  of  reconciled  life  for  all 
people,  for  all  creation.  It  is  often  in  its  weakness  and  poverty,  suffering  as  Christ  suffers,  that 
the  Church  is  truly  sign  and  mystery  of  God’s  grace.2 

12.  As  servant  the  Church  is  called  to  make  present  God’s  holy,  loving  and  life  affirming  plan 
for  the  world  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  By  its  very  nature  the  Church  is  missionary,  called  and  sent 
to  witness  to  the  gift  of  communion  that  God  intends  for  all  humanity  and  for  all  creation  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  In  its  work  of  holistic  mission  - evangelism  and  diakonia  done  in  Christ’s  way  - 
the  Church  participates  in  offering  God’s  life  to  the  world.3  In  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  the  Church 
is  to  proclaim  the  good  news  in  ways  that  awaken  a response  in  different  contexts,  languages  and 
cultures,  to  pursue  God’s  justice,  and  to  work  for  God’s  peace.  Christians  are  called  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  people  of  other  faiths  or  none  wherever  possible,  for  the  well-being  of  all  peoples 
and  creation. 

13.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  the  unity  of  the  human  community  and  the  unity  of  the  whole 
creation  are  interconnected.  Christ  who  makes  us  one  calls  us  to  live  in  justice  and  peace  and 
impels  us  to  work  together  for  justice  and  peace  in  God’s  world.  The  plan  of  God  made  known 
to  us  in  Christ  is,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  to  gather  up  all  things  in  Christ  /‘things  in  heaven  and 
things  on  earth”  (Ephesians  1:9-10). 


Our  Commitment 

14.  We  affirm  the  place  of  the  Church  in  God’s  design  and  repent  of  the  divisions  among  and 
within  our  churches,  confessing  with  sorrow  that  our  disunity  undermines  our  witness  to  the 
good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  and  makes  less  credible  our  witness  to  that  unity  God  desires  for 
all.  We  confess  our  failures  to  do  justice,  to  work  for  peace,  and  to  sustain  creation.  Despite  our 
failings,  God  is  faithful  and  forgiving  and  continues  to  call  us  to  unity.  Having  faith  in  God’s 
creating  and  re-creating  power,  we  long  for  the  Church  to  be  foretaste,  credible  sign  and  effec- 
tive servant  of  the  new  life  that  God  is  offering  to  the  world.  It  is  in  God,  who  beckons  us  to 
life  in  all  its  fullness  that  joy,  hope,  and  a passion  for  unity  are  renewed.  Therefore,  we  urge  one 
another  to  remain  committed  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  World 

1.  We  pray  that  as  our  churches  respond  to  the  Faith  and  Order  document,  The  Church:  Towards  a Common 
Vision  we  may  be  helped  to  understand  more  of  the  visible  unity  that  God  calls  us  to  live  in  and  for  the  world. 

2.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  programmes  of  the  WCC  that  have  helped  us  to  understand  what 
it  means  to  be  a faithful  community  where  divisions  of  ethnicity,  race,  gender,  power  and  status  are  being 
confronted  and  overcome. 

3.  We  are  thankful  for  all  we  have  learned  through  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  about  just  peace  in 
God’s  way  focused  in  An  Ecumenical  Call  to  Just  Peace  from  the  Jamaica  Peace  Convocation;  and  all  we  have 
learned  about  mission  in  God’s  way,  encapsulated  in  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
document,  Together  Towards  Life:  Mission  and  Evangelism  in  Changing  Landscapes. 
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Council  of  Churches:  to  call  one  another  to  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  Eucharistic 
fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  common  life  in  Christ,  through  witness  and  service  to  the 
world  and  to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe.4  We  affirm  the 
uniqueness  of  our  fellowship  and  our  conviction  to  pursue  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  together, 
thankful  for  our  diversity  and  conscious  of  our  need  to  grow  in  communion. 

15.  In  faithfulness  to  this  our  common  calling,  we  will  seek  together  the  full  visible  unity  of  the 
One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  when  we  shall  express  our  unity  around  the  one  Table 
of  the  Lord.  In  pursuing  the  unity  of  the  Church  we  will  open  ourselves  to  receive  the  gifts  of  each 
other’s  traditions,  and  offer  our  gifts  to  one  another.  We  will  learn  to  commemorate  together  the 
martyrs  who  witnessed  to  our  common  faith.  We  will  continue  theological  conversations,  giving 
attention  to  new  voices  and  different  methods  of  approach.  We  will  seek  to  live  out  the  conse- 
quences of  our  theological  agreements.  We  will  intensify  our  work  for  justice,  peace  and  the  heal- 
ing of  creation,  and  address  together  the  complex  challenges  of  contemporary  social,  economic 
and  moral  issues.  We  will  work  for  more  just,  participatory  and  inclusive  ways  of  living  together. 
We  will  make  common  cause  for  the  well-being  of  humanity  and  creation  with  those  of  other 
faith  communities.  We  will  hold  each  other  accountable  for  fulfilling  these  commitments.  Above 
all,  we  will  pray  without  ceasing  for  the  unity  for  which  Jesus  prayed  (John  17):  a unity  of  faith, 
love  and  compassion  that  Jesus  Christ  brought  through  his  ministry;  a unity  like  the  unity  Christ 
shares  with  the  Father,  a unity  enfolded  in  the  communion  of  the  life  and  love  of  the  Triune  God. 
Here,  we  receive  the  mandate  for  the  Church’s  vocation  for  unity  in  mission  and  service. 

16.  We  turn  to  God,  the  source  of  all  life,  and  we  pray: 

O God  of  life, 

lead  us  to  justice  and  peace, 

that  suffering  people  may  discover  hope; 

the  scarred  world  find  healing; 

and  divided  churches  become  visibly  one, 

through  the  one  who  prayed  for  us,  and  in  whom  we  are  one  Body, 

your  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 

who  with  you  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 

is  worthy  to  be  praised,  one  God,  now  and  forever.  Amen. 


4.  The  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  amended  by  the  9th  Assembly,  Porto  Alegre, 
Brazil,  2006;  III:  Purposes  and  Functions.  We  remember  the  words  of  the  First  WCC  Assembly  in  1948, 
‘Here  at  Amsterdam  we  have. . .covenanted  with  one  another  in  constituting  this  World  Council  of  Churches. 
We  intend  to  stay  together.’ 
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Ninth  Report  2007-2012: 

Receiving  One  Another  in  the  Name  of  Christ 

Geneva,  2014 


Foreword 

We  have  chosen  this  motto  for  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group.  It  reflects  the 
quality  of  our  togetherness  as  a group  and  of  our  relationship  as  the  two  co- moderators.  On  our 
common  journey  during  this  mandate  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  2006  WCC 
assembly  in  Porto  Alegre  (Brazil)  and  the  2013  assembly  in  Busan  (Republic  of  Korea)  we  deep- 
ened our  friendship  and  our  mutual  appreciation,  the  knowledge,  wisdom  and  leadership  of  each 
other.  It  has  been  an  honour  and  a privilege  for  us  to  lead  this  instrument  of  cooperation  between 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a fruit  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  And  we  are  grateful  for  the  support  that  was  offered  by  the  representatives  of  the  two 
parent  bodies  of  the  group,  the  WCC  secretariat  in  Geneva  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Unity  in  Rome. 

“Receiving  one  another  in  the  name  of  Christ”  was  also  chosen  because  a major  piece  of  our 
work  as  a group  has  been  a study  on  Reception  of  the  results  of  ecumenical  dialogues.  We  want  to 
share  through  this  study  our  sense  of  joy  about  all  that  could  be  achieved  in  past  decades  and  our 
respect  and  gratitude  to  all  who  were  involved  in  these  endeavours.  We  hope  that  it  can  motivate 
students  and  younger  scholars  to  continue  this  work  because  it  has  not  been  in  vain  as  a faithful 
response  to  Christ’s  prayer  that  all  may  be  one  (John  17:21).  This  is  not  just  a task  for  scholars 
and  experts.  There  are  many  ways  to  nurture  and  deepen  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism  so 
that  Churches  and  Christians  discover  how  much  they  share  the  same  faith  in  Christ.  The  group 
wanted  to  underline  this  through  another  study  document  that  accompanies  the  text  on  Recep- 
tion. 

This  mandate  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  has  now  come  to  an  end.  The  report  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  forthcoming  tenth  assembly  of  the  WCC.  The  report  shows  that  one  of  the  major 
assets  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  is  not  just  the  work  that  is  done,  but  the  relationships  that  are 
fostered  and  the  many  opportunities  in  both  the  plenary  sessions  and  the  meetings  of  the  smaller 
executive  for  dialogue  and  shared  analysis  of  the  changing  contexts  of  ecumenism  and  the  life  of 
the  churches.  We  are  grateful  to  those  who  created  the  Joint  Working  Group  almost  half  a century 
ago  and  cherish  its  existence.  We  hope  and  pray  that  it  will  continue  to  strengthen  relationships 
between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  believe  in  Christ  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  In  him  we  are  reconciled  with  God  and  received 
as  children  and  citizens  of  God’s  reign  to  come. 

Co-Moderators  of  the  Joint  Working  Group 

Metropolitan  Nifon 

Archbishop  ofTargoviste,  Romania 

Archbishop  Diarmuid  Martin 

Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Ireland 
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Introduction 

The  Joint  Working  Group  ( JWG)  has  been  a vital  and  effective  instrument  for  fostering  coopera- 
tion between  its  parent  bodies,  i.e.  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  (PCPCU) 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC).  Following  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  ( Unitatis  Redintegratio)  in  1964,  the  JWG  was  established  jointly  by  the  PCPCU 
(then  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity)  and  the  WCC  in  1965.  Since  then,  the  JWG 
has  met  regularly.  It  provides  the  space  where  the  parent  bodies  discuss  important  topics  affecting 
their  relationships,  and  where  their  representatives  share  the  experiences  of  their  churches  and 
talk  about  their  common  involvement  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  as  both  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (RCC)  and  the  WCC  are  committed  to  the  goal  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  church. 

The  JWG  has  functioned  as  a worldwide  working  group  with  regional  and  local  input.  For  the 
term  from  the  ninth  WCC  assembly  in  2006  in  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  to  the  tenth  assembly  in  2013 
in  Busan,  Korea,  each  parent  body  appointed  18  members  to  the  JWG,  selected  from  different 
regions  of  the  world,  with  varied  pastoral  and  ecumenical  experiences.  The  JWG  met  five  times 
in  plenary,  led  by  two  co- moderators.  The  co-moderators,  representatives  of  the  parent  bodies,  co- 
secretaries, and  the  Faith  and  Order  director  and  the  RCC  consultant  in  the  WCC  mission  team 
form  an  executive  that  meets  twice  a year.  The  executive  oversees  the  work  of  the  JWG  between  its 
plenary  sessions  and  prepares  the  agenda  and  materials  for  them. 

Starting  to  work  only  in  2008,  the  JWG  made  up  for  the  delay  by  holding  two  plenary  meet- 
ings in  Geneva  and  Rome  in  2008.  In  doing  so,  the  JWG  followed  the  suggestion  made  at  the 
40th  anniversary  in  Bossey,  that  any  future  JWG  should  spend  some  time,  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  its  mandate,  in  familiarizing  itself  with  the  structures  of  the  parent  bodies  and  build- 
ing a sense  of  teamwork  and  of  shared  spiritual  commitment. 

Moving  in  the  following  years  from  Cordova,  Spain  (2009),  to  Saidnaya,  Syria  (2010)  and 
Rabat,  Malta  (2011),  the  JWG  undertook  an  “ecumenical  pilgrimage,”  encountering  the  reality 
of  the  churches  in  these  countries  and  their  ecumenical  initiatives.  In  Cordova,  the  group  was 
impressed  by  inspiring  work  on  ecumenical  formation  and  education,  which  are  crucial  for  the 
future  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  friendship  and  hospitality  among  the  three  Patriarchs 
and  other  church  leaders  in  Saidnaya,  and  their  deep  concern  for  migrants  and  refugees  as  well 
as  for  youth,  left  a mark  on  all  JWG  members  who  kept  them  in  their  prayers  during  the  difficult 
times  in  Syria.  In  Malta,  the  group  learned  firsthand  about  the  work  of  the  churches  for  migrants 
and  refugees  coming  across  the  sea  from  Northern  Africa. 

The  group  wants  to  express  its  sincere  gratitude  for  all  who  hosted  these  meetings  so  gener- 
ously and  shared  with  the  group  their  traditions  of  faith,  their  ecumenical  experience  and  chal- 
lenges, e.g.  the  Archdiocese  of  Cordova  (Spain),  the  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and  all 
the  East  in  Damascus  (Syria),  and  the  Archdiocese  of  Malta  (Malta).  At  the  invitation  of  the  two 
co-moderators,  the  executive  group  met  not  only  in  Rome  and  Geneva  but  also  in  the  archdioceses 
of  Dublin  (Ireland)  and  Targoviste  (Romania). 

Looking  at  the  changing  ecclesial  landscape  at  the  beginning  of  the  21st  century  and  the  chal- 
lenges the  churches  are  confronted  with  in  their  search  for  visible  unity  and  a common  witness  to 
the  world,  the  JWG  realized  already  at  the  plenary  meeting  in  2008  in  Geneva  that  there  was  a 
common  interest  of  the  parent  bodies  in  deepening  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  in  ecumenical  formation  that  builds  on  the  fruits  of  ecumenical  dialogue,  engages 
young  people,  and  is  inspired  by  the  presence  of  migrants  who  challenge  false  self-centeredness 
of  communities  and  local  churches.  This  was  reflected  in  the  choice  of  the  themes  for  study  and 
reflection:  the  studies  on  reception  and  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism,1  and  reflections  on  youth. 


1.  Cf.  also  the  two  publications  by  H.E.  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper.  (2009)  Harvesting  the  Fruits:  Basic  aspects 
of  Christian  faith  in  ecumenical  dialogue.  Continuum  International  Publishing  Group,  London/New  York; 
(2007;  first  printing  in  2006)  A Handbook  of  Spiritual  Ecumenism.  New  City  Press,  New  York. 
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The  JWG  also  discussed  the  root  causes  and  the  impact  of  migration  on  the  lives  of  people,  com- 
munities and  the  churches. 

This  report  outlines  the  activities  of  the  JWG  during  these  years  and  includes  the  two  study 
documents  and  reflections  on  the  role  of  youth.  We  offer  these  texts  to  the  parent  bodies  and  hope 
that  they  will  be  received  by  churches  and  Christians  around  the  world,  inspiring  them  in  their 
own  ecumenical  journey.  Our  pilgrimage  together  as  the  JWG  has  enriched  our  spirituality  and 
our  understanding  of  ecumenism  and  further  strengthened  our  conviction  that  we  are  called  to  be 
one  in  Christ. 


II.  Growing  Relationships  ofTrust 

The  JWG  has  not  only  fostered  cooperation  between  the  two  parent  bodies,  but  also  contributed 
to  growing  trust  and  collaboration  with  other  churches  and  ecumenical  partners  in  the  one  ecu- 
menical movement. 

This  is  vital  in  the  context  of  the  rapidly  changing  ecclesial  landscape,  with  the  growth  of  Pen- 
tecostal and  charismatic  churches,  the  deep  geopolitical  shifts  over  recent  decades,  the  devastat- 
ing consequences  of  climate  change  and  financial  crises,  conflicts  concerning  values  and  personal 
ethics,  violence  within  and  between  different  religious  communities,  and  growing  need  for  the 
accompaniment  of  Christian  communities  in  conflict  situations.  These  challenges  demand  that  the 
churches  renew  their  ecumenical  commitment  to  a common  witness  and  the  search  for  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church.  In  all  of  our  efforts  as  the  JWG  the  unity  that  Christ  wills  for  his  Church  has 
been  and  will  remain  central. 

Together,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  WCC  member  churches  have  fostered  relation- 
ships with  evangelicals,  Pentecostal  and  charismatic  churches — not  least  through  cooperation  in 
the  Global  Christian  Forum,  but  also  through  many  other  initiatives,  e.g.  the  Centenary  of  the 
Edinburgh  World  Mission  Conference  in  2010,  participation  in  the  WCC-  facilitated  Joint  Con- 
sultative Group  with  Pentecostals,  cooperation  in  the  Conference  of  the  Secretaries  of  Christian 
World  Communions  (CWCs),  the  Joint  Committee  between  CWCs  and  WCC,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  document  Christian  Witness  in  a Multi-Religious  World:  Recommendations  for  Conduct 2 
that  was  presented  to  the  public  by  the  WCC  together  with  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreli- 
gious Dialogue  (PCID)  and  the  World  Evangelical  Alliance  (WE A). 

The  quality  of  relationships  nurtured  by  the  JWG  encouraged  the  WCC  to  intensify  its  very 
valuable  cooperation  with  the  CWCs  and  to  offer  new  spaces  for  churches  and  ecumenical  part- 
ners beyond  the  WCC  membership,  both  in  reflections  on  ecumenism  in  the  21st  century  and  in 
preparations  for  the  forthcoming  tenth  assembly  of  the  WCC  in  2013  in  Busan.  In  both  cases, 
committees  were  formed  that  include  as  full  members  a broad  spectrum  of  churches  beyond  WCC 
membership  and  ecumenical  partners.  In  doing  so,  the  WCC  could  build  on  the  excellent  coop- 
eration with  the  RCC  and  increasingly  also  with  Pentecostals  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
(F&O)  and  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  (CWME). 

What  could  have  been  a challenge  became  an  opportunity  for  strengthening  relationships: 
both  the  PCPCU  and  the  WCC  changed  leadership  during  this  mandate  of  the  JWG.  The  Revd 
Dr  Olav  Fykse  Tveit  succeeded  The  Revd  Samuel  Kobia  as  general  secretary  of  the  WCC;  Car- 
dinal Kurt  Koch  followed  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper  as  president  of  the  PCPCU.  Soon  after  he 
had  taken  office  in  Geneva  in  January  2010,  The  Revd  Olav  Fykse  Tveit  visited  Cardinal  Walter 
Kasper  in  Rome  and  met  with  Cardinal  Kurt  Koch  later  in  the  same  year  in  the  context  of  a visit 
to  Rome  that  included  a private  audience  with  His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XVT.  Both  Pope 
Benedict  XVT  and  The  Revd  Olav  Fykse  Tveit  expressed  their  common  concern  for  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church  as  gift  and  calling  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.3  Cardinal  Kurt 


2.  www.oikoumene.org/fileadmin/files/wcc-main/2011pdfs/ChristianWitness_recommendations.pdf. 

3.  www. oikoumene.org/  en/news/ news-management/ eng/  a l article/1 634/pope-benedict-and-wcc-lea.html. 
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Koch  visited  the  WCC  in  May  2011,  underlining  the  irreversible  commitment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  ecumenism.4 

Major  events  during  this  ninth  mandate  of  the  JWG  offered  other  opportunities  for  the  deep- 
ening of  relationships  and  common  witness  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  for  mission,  and  for  peace 
in  the  world: 

• The  WCC  celebrated  its  60th  anniversary  on  February  17,  2008  with  a prayer  service  in 
Genevas  Saint  Pierre  Cathedral  and  a plenary  session  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC  in 
the  Ecumenical  Centre.  His  All  Holiness  Bartholomew  I,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, reminded  those  gathered  for  the  service  of  the  “three  pillars”  of  unity,  witness,  and  service 
on  which  the  WCC  was  built.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  represented  by  the  secretary  of 
the  PCPCU,  Bishop  Brian  Farrell,  who  brought  the  greetings  of  Pope  Benedict  XVI. 

• The  100th  anniversary  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  (WPCU)  in  January  2008 
became  both  a powerful  sign  for  the  shared  commitment  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  and  a 
reminder  that  ecumenism  has  its  roots  in  the  common  prayer  of  Christians  of  different  traditions 
as  a response  to  Jesus’ own  prayer  that  his  disciples  may  be  one  so  that  the  world  may  believe  (John 
17:21).  In  recognition  of  the  many  years  of  joint  preparations  of  the  WPCU  by  the  PCPCU  and 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  WCC,  the  WCC  general  secretary,  The  Revd  Samuel 
Kobia,  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  closing  ceremony  of  the  WPCU  with  the  celebration  of 
vespers  in  the  ancient  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  Outside-the-Walls,  which  was  presided  over  by  Pope 
Benedict  XVI.5  It  was  a very  precious  moment  of  spiritual  communion  in  prayer  and  worship  in 
which  the  WCC  general  secretary  addressed  Pope  Benedict  XVI  and  those  gathered  for  worship. 
This  event  and  a private  audience  with  Pope  Benedict  XVT,  in  which  he  encouraged  a focus  on 
reception,  marked  the  first  plenary  meeting  of  the  JWG  in  January  2008  in  Rome. 

• In  the  spirit  of  the  2006  WCC  assembly’s  statement  on  ecclesiology,  “Called  to  be  the  One 
Church,”  the  WCC’s  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  met  in  the  Orthodox  Academy  of 
Crete  in  October  2009.  Led  by  the  moderator,  His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Vasilios  of  Constan- 
ts, together  with  guests  and  consultants,  the  members  of  the  commission  met  the  bishops,  clergy 
and  faithful  of  the  local  Orthodox  dioceses,  parishes  and  monastic  communities  of  the  Church  of 
Crete.  His  All  Holiness,  Bartholomew,  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  graced  the  first  plenary  session  of 
the  commission  with  his  presence  and  delivered  the  opening  address.  The  renewed  relationship 
between  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  was  evident. 
Working  groups  addressed  the  ongoing  studies  of  the  commission  on  the  Nature  and  Mission 
of  the  Church,  Sources  of  Authority:  Tradition  and  traditions,  and  Moral  Discernment  in  the 
Churches. 

• The  preparations  for  the  Centenary  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference  in  Edinburgh  in 
2010  were  another  occasion  for  cooperation.  The  preparatory  group  included  a broad  spectrum 
of  Christian  traditions  aiming  at  building  bridges  within  the  mission  movement  that  split  after 
the  International  Missionary  Council  joined  the  WCC  in  1961.  Both  the  PCPCU  and  the  Com- 
mission on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  of  the  WCC  (CWME)  pointed  to  the  necessary  link 
between  mission  and  unity  which  had  been  so  important  for  the  organizers  of  the  World  Mis- 
sionary Conference  in  1910.6  The  1910  conference  often  is  seen  as  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
ecumenical  movement.  It  had  been  the  origin  not  only  of  the  International  Missionary  Council, 
but  also  of  the  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Life  and  Work  movements,  i.e.  of  three  of  the  classical 
streams  of  the  ecumenical  movement.7 


4.  www. oikoumene.org/  en/  news/news-management/  eng/  a / article/1634/ cardinal-koch-sounds-a.html. 

5.  www.oikoumene.org/en/news/news-management/eng/a/article/1634/pope-benedict-xvi-and-wcc.html? 

tx_ttnews%5Bcat%5D=120&cHash=fabbdbc44ab322a2288105d0173fce8f. 

6.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  new  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  the  New  Evangelization  was  established 
in  the  year  of  the  Edinburgh  centennial. 

7.  www.edinburgh2010.org; http://edinburgh2010.oikoumene.org/ en/ news/en/browse/1/ article/ 4645/ pope- 
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• The  WCC  sent  greetings  to  the  50th  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  PCPCU  in  2010,  which 
included  a symposium  with  keynote  addresses  by  distinguished  church  leaders  and  ecumenists: 
Cardinal  Walter  Kasper;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  The  Most  Revd  Rowan  Williams;  and 
His  Eminence  Metropolitan  John  of  Pergamon. 

• The  PCPCU  sent  a delegation  to  the  International  Ecumenical  Peace  Convocation  in  2011 
in  Kingston/Jamaica  (IEPC).  The  IEPC  was  the  culminating  event  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome 
Violence  (DOV)  that  began  in  2001  as  an  initiative  of  the  WCC.* 8  More  than  one  thousand  par- 
ticipants gathered  in  Kingston  for  this  harvesting  festival  of  the  contributions  made  by  churches 
and  ecumenical  partners  to  the  DOV;  the  participants  shared  experiences  of  their  own  engage- 
ment for  just  peace,  and  encouraged  each  other  to  renew  the  churches’ and  their  own  commitment 
to  nonviolence,  peace  and  justice. 

• In  October  2011,  the  WCC  general  secretary,  The  Revd  Olav  Fykse  Tveit,  participated  in 
the  Assisi  World  Day  of  Prayer  for  Peace  at  the  invitation  of  Pope  Benedict  XVT.  Together  with 
church  leaders  and  representatives  of  other  religions,  The  Revd  Olav  Fykse  Tveit  called  on  Chris- 
tians to  pray  and  to  act  for  peace  and  reconciliation  and  not  to  allow  the  misuse  of  religion  for  the 
justification  of  violence. 

• The  WCC’s  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  (CWME)  held  a pre-assembly 
mission  event  in  March  2012  in  Manila/Philippines.  The  theme  of  the  event,  “Together  towards 
Life:  Mission  and  Evangelism  in  Changing  Landscapes,”  referred  to  the  title  of  a new  mission- 
affirmation  that  was  discussed  during  the  event  and  will  provide  a new  basis  for  the  future  work 
of  the  CWME. 

• The  Catholic  Church  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  on  11  October  2012  in  the  context  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops  on  the  New  Evangelization 
and  also  marking  the  beginning  of  the  Year  of  Faith.  The  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew  I 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Rowan  Williams  participated  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mass 
in  St.  Peters  square.  It  was  a remarkable  moment  when  both  of  them  went  up  to  the  Papal  Altar 
and  exchanged  the  Kiss  of  Peace  with  Pope  Benedict  XVT. 

• Participation  of  PCPCU  representatives  in  the  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC  and  the 
Commissions  on  Faith  and  Order,  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  the  Continuation  Committee 
on  Ecumenism  in  the  21st  Century  and  the  Assembly  Planning  Committee  proved  the  mature 
level  of  mutual  trust  and  cooperation.  The  same  is  true  for  the  regular  participation  of  representa- 
tives of  the  WCC  in  the  Synods  of  Bishops  and  other  important  events  in  the  life  of  the  RCC. 
Cooperation  continued  at  regional  and  national  levels  in  similar  ways.  This  became  clearly  visible 
during  the  sharing  of  JWG  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  plenary  sessions. 

Another  important  dimension  in  the  relationship  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  WCC, 
almost  on  a day  to  day  basis,  has  been  and  continues  to  be  through  Roman  Catholic  movements 
such  as  the  Sant’  Egidio  Community  and  the  Focolare  movement.  Both  Prof  Andrea  Riccardi  (Sant’ 
Egidio)  and  Maria  Emmaus  Voce  (Focolare)  visited  the  WCC  in  2007  and  2009.  The  WCC  general 
secretaries  participated  regularly  in  the  Sant ’Egidio  International  Conferences  for  Peace  together 
with  a WCC  president  and  other  delegates.  The  general  secretaries  also  visited  the  Focolare  move- 
ment’s headquarters  in  Rocca  di  Papa  in  2007  and  2010. 


benedict-xvi-sends-g.html. 

8.  www.overcomingviolence.org. 
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III.  Collaboration  between  the  RCC  and  the  WCC 

A.  Faith  and  Order 

The  Catholic  Church  became  a member  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  (F&O)  in  1968. 
Their  excellent  cooperation  was  sustained  in  the  period  from  2006-2013.  During  this  period 
the  longstanding  PCPCU  consultant  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  Monsignor  John 
Radano,  took  his  retirement.  Fr  Radano  was  a significant  support  to  the  commission  and  a 
noted  scholar  of  Faith  and  Order  work.  The  F&O  Commission  was  pleased  to  welcome  his  suc- 
cessor, Fr  Gregory  Fairbanks,  in  2008. 

During  this  period,  F&O  pursued  three  main  study  projects: 

1.  Ecclesiology.  The  F&O  secretariat  received  more  than  80  responses  to  the  study  document 
The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  no  198,  2005).  On  the  basis  of  the 
responses  a restructured  and  shortened  study  text  was  drafted.  The  F&O  Commission  approved 
the  text  on  7 he  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision  as  consensus  text  in  2012  in  Penang/Malaysia.  It 
is  for  the  first  time  since  the  1983  text  on  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM)  that  the  com- 
mission agreed  on  a consensus  document. 

2.  Sources  of  authority.  By  looking  at  how  churches  use  sources  of  authority,  the  commission 
tried  to  take  a new  approach  to  the  complex  questions  concerning  scripture  and  tradition.  The 
study  is  progressing. 

3.  Moral  discernment  in  the  churches.  Conducting  case  studies  on  controversial  issues,  the  com- 
mission explored  how  churches  arrive  at  their  positions  on  moral  issues.  The  study  has  raised  high 
expectations  given  the  potentially  church-dividing  character  of  moral  issues.  A draft  text  was 
discussed  by  the  commission.  The  study  continues. 

The  document  on  One  Baptism : Towards  Mutual  Recognition  which  had  been  elaborated  by  a 
previous  standing  commission  was  approved  for  publication. 

The  PCPCU  representatives  to  the  standing  commission  continued  to  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  work  of  F&O.  Fr  William  Henn  has  been  the  principal  drafter  of  the  text  on 
The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision.  Fr  Frans  Bouwen  gave  important  leadership  as  one  of  the 
vice-moderators  of  the  commission,  as  well  as  the  co-moderator  of  the  study  project  on  moral 
discernment  in  the  churches.  Professor  Myriam  Wijlens  was  a member  of  the  sub-committee  that 
proposed  a restructuring  of  the  commission.  Fr  Gregory  Fairbanks  was  an  observer  at  the  United 
and  Uniting  Churches  consultation  in  November  2008  in  Johannesburg.  Catholic  members  of 
the  plenary  commission  made  significant  contributions  to  the  2009  meeting  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  plenary  commission.  One  of  the  keynote  speakers  was  Sister  Ha  Fong  Maria  Ko.  Fr  Jorge 
Scampini  presented  a paper  at  a panel  discussion  on  ecclesiology. 

Roman  Catholic  participation  in  the  2008  meeting  of  the  Ninth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dia- 
logues at  Breklum,  Germany  was  significant.  The  bilateral  forum  is  convened  by  F&O  on  behalf 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  CWCs.  Roman  Catholic  participants  were  important  contributors  to 
the  Breklum  report,  which  affirmed  visible  unity  as  the  primary  goal  of  ecumenical  dialogue, 
but  acknowledged  that  there  were  differing  stages  to  that  goal  depending  on  the  ecumenical 
partners  and  the  maturity  of  the  dialogue.  The  interaction  among  different  bilateral  dialogues 
and  with  the  multi-lateral  level  of  ecumenical  dialogue  is  acknowledged  as  a key  concern  for 
F&O.  The  Tenth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  met  in  2012  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  at  a 
Roman  Catholic  retreat  centre.  The  theme  of  the  2012  meeting,  reception  in  the  global  South, 
was  much  shaped  by  Roman  Catholic  input. 
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B.  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 

A significant  area  of  ongoing  cooperation  between  Faith  and  Order  and  the  PCPCU  is  the 
annual  production  of  the  material  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  (WPCU).  Dur- 
ing the  centenary  celebrations  of  the  WPCU  in  January  2008,  which  already  were  highlighted 
in  chapter  II  of  this  report,  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  jointly  received  the  “Christian  Unity  Award”  from  the  Franciscan 
Friars  of  the  Atonement  at  a ceremony  at  the  Centro  Pro  Unione  in  Rome.  Faith  and  Order  and 
PCPCU  staff  began  annual  joint  staff  meetings  to  review  the  previous  years’ process  of  preparing 
the  texts  for  the  Week  of  Prayer,  as  well  as  initiating  changes  and  improvements  for  the  future. 
Topics  of  the  WPCU  for  the  years  2006-2013  are  as  follows: 

2006  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name , lam  there  among  them  (Matt.  18:18-20) — 
prepared  with  an  ecumenical  group  in  Ireland 

2007  He  even  makes  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  mute  to  speak 

(Mark  7:37) — prepared  with  Christian  communities  in  South  Africa 

2008  Pray  without  ceasing 

(1  Thess.  5:17) — prepared  with  churches  in  the  USA 

2009  That  they  may  become  one  in  your  hand 

(Ezek.  37:17) — prepared  with  churches  in  Korea 

2010  You  are  witnesses  of  these  things 

(Luke  24:48) — prepared  with  churches  in  Scodand  in  the  context  of  the 
Edinburgh  centennial 

2011  One  in  the  apostles'  teaching,  fellowship,  breaking  of  bread  and prayer 
(Acts  2:42-47) — prepared  by  Christians  in  Jerusalem 

2012  We  will  all  be  changed  by  the  victory  of  our  Lord Jesus  Christ 

(cf.  1 Cor.  15:51-58) — prepared  by  a working  group  of  churches  active  in  Poland 

2013  What  does  God  require  of  us? 

(cf.  Micah  6:6-8) — prepared  by  a group  from  India 

C.  Mission  and  Evangelism 

Already  the  very  first  official  report  of  the  JWG  in  1965  states:  “There  are  possibilities  of  col- 
laboration open  to  us  in  the  mission  field;  these  need  to  be  analysed  with  care.”9  Various  forms 
of  contact  and  working  relationships  have  developed  since  then  between  the  Commission  on 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  (CWME)  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  and 
Vatican  offices,  dicasteries  of  the  Holy  See,  and  Catholic  missionary  orders. 

The  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  (PCPCU)  has  continued  to  facilitate 
increasing  Catholic  collaboration  with  the  work  of  the  WCC’s  Mission  and  Evangelism  Pro- 
gramme through  the  availability  of  Catholic  mission  experts  as  commissioners  (one  of  them  is 
also  part  of  the  CWME  executive  group)  and,  since  1984,  of  a full-time  consultant  based  at 
the  WCC  in  Geneva.  During  the  period  under  review,  this  latter  post  has  been  occupied  until 
September  2010  by  Prof  Dr  Maria  Aranzazu  Aguado;  at  present  the  consultant  is  Prof  Dr 
Annemarie  Mayer.  The  role  of  the  consultant  includes  participation  in  the  CWME  executive 
group  and  commission  meetings  as  well  as  liaison  with  the  appointed  Catholic  commissioners 
and  with  leaders  of  Catholic  missionary  congregations  and  missiologists.  A series  of  visits  was 
made  by  the  Catholic  consultant  to  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionary  organizations 
in  order  to  discuss  common  witness  as  practiced  at  both  national  and  local  levels.  Under  the 
coordination  of  the  consultant,  significant  cooperation  took  place  in  the  field  of  multicultural 
ministries,  in  contact  mainly  with  ENFORMM,  formerly  INFORMM,  the  Ecumenical  Net- 
work for  Multicultural  Ministry. 


9.  Reprint  (1966)  from  The  Ecumenical  Review  XVIII  No.  2,  p.  5. 
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The  CWME  decided  to  engage  in  a process  of  developing  a new  WCC  affirmation  on  mission 
and  evangelism  towards  the  next  WCC’s  assembly  in  Busan  (Republic  of  Korea)  2013.  During 
its  plenary  meeting  in  Bangalore  (India)  in  October  2008,  CWME  organized  several  working 
groups:  one  on  “mission  and  spirituality,”  many  times  referred  to  as  “transformative  spirituality 
and  mission,”  one  on  “ecclesiology  and  mission,”  and  one  on  “evangelism.”  The  three  Catholic 
commissioners  in  the  CWME  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  general  meetings  and  in  the 
different  working  groups  organized  to  carry  on  the  study  of  specific  issues  in  the  mission  field 
and  to  contribute  to  a new  WCC  mission  statement.  The  Catholic  consultant,  as  staff  member 
of  the  WCC  in  the  field,  was  in  charge  of  the  coordination  of  the  working  group  on  mission  and 
spirituality.  This  has  involved  the  preparation  of  a number  of  studies  and  encounters  as  well  as  the 
publication  of  articles  in  the  International  Review  of  Mission.  The  consultant  coordinated  also  the 
work  on  mission  and  ecclesiology.  The  documents  drafted  by  these  working  groups  constituted 
the  raw  material  for  the  new  mission  statement  and  were  the  basis  of  a pre-assembly  mission 
event  held  in  Manila  (Philippines)  in  March  2012.  A Catholic  delegation  comprising  18  people 
participated  in  this  pre-assembly  mission  event.  The  draft  mission  statement  Together  towards  life: 
Mission  and  Evangelism  in  changing  landscape , which  was  agreed  upon  by  the  CWME  in  Manila, 
was  approved  by  the  WCC’s  Central  Committee  in  September  2012  in  Chania/Greece. 

Catholic  representatives  contributed  to  the  discussion  on  the  necessary  link  between  mission 
and  unity  both  at  Faith  and  Order  and  CWME  meetings.  In  March  2009  a common  meeting 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  ecclesiology  working  group  and  CWME’s  working  group  on  mission 
and  ecclesiology  was  conducted  in  Berekfiirdo  (Hungary),  since  both  working  groups,  from  their 
specific  perspectives  and  with  their  different  accents,  deal  with  mission/unity  and  church.  The 
working  groups  of  both  commissions  also  include  RCC  members. 

During  this  official  mandate  of  the  JWG  the  2010  Edinburgh  centenary  celebration  took 
place.  While  in  1910  no  RCC  delegates  took  part  in  the  mission  conference,  in  2010  the  PCPCU 
appointed  a delegation  of  12  members  and  was  among  the  main  organizing  bodies  of  the  study 
process  and  the  conference  in  Edinburgh.  One  of  the  areas  worth  mentioning  is  the  involve- 
ment of  the  RC  consultant  in  the  preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  2010  Mission  Conference.  She 
was  appointed  by  the  PCPCU  as  its  representative  in  the  Edinburgh  2010  general  council,  and 
she  was  part  of  the  study  process  monitoring  group.  Edinburgh  2010  made  it  possible  to  docu- 
ment, on  all  sides  involved,  the  advances  in  the  direction  of  a missiological  rapprochement.  The 
theme  of  Edinburgh  2010,  “Witnessing  to  Christ  Today,”  replaced  the  terminology  of  “evange- 
lization,” using  instead  “witness,”  a term  recognized  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Evangelicals 
and  Pentecostals  alike. 

The  year  2007  marked  a renewal  of  CWME  staff  visits  to  Rome.  A visit  of  a PCPCU  delega- 
tion from  Rome  to  Geneva  is  scheduled  for  February  2012.  During  this  visit  a consultation  on  the 
new  mission  statement  will  be  held. 

D.  Ecumenical  Cooperation  among  the  Youth 

Ecumenical  cooperation  among  young  people  of  various  church  traditions  beyond  WCC  member 
churches  and  the  RCC  developed  spontaneously  over  the  last  three  to  four  years  around  the  Week 
of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  through  electronic  networking.  Young  people  shared  their  creative 
ideas  inspired  by  the  material  prepared  jointly  by  the  PCPCU  and  the  WCC.  These  and  other 
observations  of  similar  initiatives  motivated  the  JWG  to  suggest  closer  cooperation  between  the 
WCC  ECHOS  youth  commission  and  Catholic  Youth  Organizations  through  the  International 
Young  Catholic  Students  (IYCS)  that  was  represented  in  the  JWG  membership.  The  JWG  docu- 
ment on  The  Church  in  the  Life  of  Youth  and  Youth  in  the  Life  of  the  Church  gives  an  account  of  this 
cooperation  that  culminated  in  the  organization  of  an  ecumenical  event  at  the  World  Youth  Day 
in  2011  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
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E.  Ecumenical  Formation 

The  PCPCU  and  the  WCC  have  consistently  cooperated  in  the  work  of  formation  of  future  ecu- 
menists. The  RCC  was  represented  on  the  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Formation  and  Education 
and  subsequently  the  Bossey  accompanying  group.  A Catholic  professor,  Fr.  Lawrence  Iwuamadi, 
continues  to  offer  courses  in  Biblical  theology  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  of  Bossey.  Two  scholar- 
ships for  the  Ecumenical  Graduate  School  are  being  financed  by  PCPCU.  Every  year  the  Bossey 
students  and  the  WCC  youth  interns  visit  the  Holy  See  for  a week,  aiming  to  experience  in  person 
the  way  the  RCC  is  organized  and  to  learn  of  its  contributions  to  the  one  ecumenical  movement. 
The  groups  usually  are  taking  part  in  the  general  audience  of  the  Pope  and  are  visiting  a range  of 
dicasteries.  They  also  visit  the  International  Union  of  Superiors  General;  the  Centro  Pro  Unione; 
the  Waldensian  Faculty  of  Theology;  the  Pontifical  Universities;  the  Community  of  Sant’Egidio; 
the  Focolare  movement;  and  important  places  in  the  ancient  city  of  Rome. 

The  network  on  Ecumenical  Theological  Education  (ETE)  also  is  cooperating  with  the  Centro 
Pro  Unione  and  some  Catholic  theological  faculties.  It  is  worthwhile  to  consider  broadening  the 
involvement  of  Catholic  partners.  ETE  has  made  important  progress  in  building  linkages  with 
Evangelical  and  Pentecostal  partners. 

F.  Inter-Religious  Dialogue 

The  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue  (PCID)  and  the  WCC  project  on  Interre- 
ligious Dialogue  and  Cooperation  can  look  back  on  many  years  of  continuing  exchange,  both 
through  regular  visits  to  Geneva  and  Rome  and  through  meaningful  cooperation  in  various  ways. 
Because  of  changes  in  leadership  and  staffing,  visits  have  not  been  as  regular  as  before,  but  still 
good  working  relationships  have  been  maintained. 

The  letter  tided  A Common  Word,  issued  by  138  Muslim  leaders  in  October  2007,  motivated 
the  WCC  together  with  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue  and  representatives  of 
CWCs  to  gather  for  an  intra-Christian  consultation  on  the  Christian  self-understanding  in  rela- 
tion to  Islam.  The  consultation  was  held  in  2008  in  Chavannes  de  Bogis.10 

In  June  2011,  Cardinal  Jean-Louis  Tauran,  the  president  of  the  PCID,  visited  the  WCC  to 
launch  the  document  Christian  Witness  in  a Multi-Religious  World:  Recommendations  for  Conduct 
that  was  issued  following  a five-year  series  of  consultations  among  the  PCID  representing  the 
RCC  on  the  one  side,  and  the  WCC  and  its  partner,  the  World  Evangelical  Alliance  (WEA)  on 
the  other.  It  was  the  first  time  that  these  bodies  released  a common  document.  The  recommenda- 
tions suggest  practical  ways  of  engaging  in  mission,  while  showing  sincere  respect  for  neighbours 
of  other  faiths.  This  document  was  distributed  widely  and  sparked  an  important  discussion  on  the 
methods  of  mission. 

G.  Justice,  Peace,  Creation  and  Human  Rights 

WCC  projects  on  poverty,  wealth,  and  ecology,  on  health  and  healing,  and  on  peace  and  human 
rights,  benefit  from  the  expertise,  cooperation  and  support  of  Caritas  Internationalis,  Francis- 
cans International  and  others.  There  are  many  more  opportunities  for  cooperation  at  regional  and 
national  levels.  The  Ecumenical  Water  Network,  for  instance,  also  involves  representatives  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops’  Conference  in  Brazil,  and  the  Latin  American  Episcopal  Council.  The  WCC 
is  extremely  grateful  for  the  dialogue  with  the  Apostolic  Nuncios  both  in  Geneva  and  New  York, 
which  helps  to  strengthen  the  voice  of  the  churches  in  the  UN  system  regarding  peace,  disarma- 
ment and  human  rights. 


10.  www.oikoumene.org/en/resources/documents/wcc-programmes/interreligious-dialogue-and-coopera- 
tion/christian-identity-in-pluralistic-societies/christian-self-understanding-in-relation-to-islam.html 

11.  www.oikoumene.org/fileadmin/files/wcc-main/2011pdfs/ChristianWitness_recommendations.pdf 
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A new  initiative  by  the  International  Labour  Organization  (ILO)  brings  the  Pontifical  Coun- 
cil for  Justice  and  Peace  and  the  WCC  together  with  the  Organization  of  Islamic  Cooperation  in 
an  interreligious  project  on  the  ILO  focus  on  decent  work.  The  process  started  with  conferences 
in  Senegal,  Chile  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  publication  of  a handbook  on  convergences  between  the 
ILO  mandate  on  social  justice,  decent  work  and  religious  traditions.12 

H.  International  Ecumenical  Peace  Convocation 

The  International  Ecumenical  Peace  Convocation  (IEPC)  in  2011  in  Kingston  (Jamaica)  was 
already  mentioned  as  a highlight  during  this  mandate  of  the  JWG.The  PCPCU  sent  an  official 
delegation  that  was  led  by  Bishop  Rodolfo  Valenzuela  Nunez,  the  Bishop  of  Verapaz  (Guate- 
mala). Among  the  thousand  participants  were  many  members  of  Pax  Christi  groups  or  Com- 
missions on  Justice  and  Peace.  The  Sant’Egidio  community  accepted  the  invitation  to  be  part 
of  the  seminars  on  just  peace.  The  Focolare  movement  participated  with  the  Gen  Rosso  musi- 
cal “Streetlight,”  rehearsed  and  performed  with  fifty  young  people  from  a violence  stricken 
neighbourhood  in  Kingston — an  approach  to  violence  that  was  developed  by  Gen  Rosso  in  the 
project  “Strong  without  violence.”13 

The  IEPC  was  the  culminating  event  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  (2001-2011).  The 
event  offered  the  opportunity  for  the  sharing  of  experiences  by  many  of  those  who  had  been  con- 
tributing to  the  Decade.  The  PCPCU  and  Mennonite  World  Conference  offered  a statement,  A 
Mennonite  and  Catholic  Contribution  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches'  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence f 
based  on  the  2004  report  of  the  international  dialogue  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Mennonite  World  Conference  Called  Together  to  be  Peacemakers .15  In  Kingston,  many  workshops, 
seminars  and  plenary  sessions  were  offered  on  the  different  dimensions  of  peace  in  the  commu- 
nity, in  the  economy,  with  the  earth  and  among  peoples.  The  relationships  between  justice  and 
peace  and  the  proposal  to  move  from  just  war  theory  to  a shared  commitment  to  just  peace  were  , 
intensely  debated  during  the  event.  In  the  follow  up  to  the  event,  IEPC  participants  will  serve 
their  churches  as  resource  persons  for  initiatives  to  overcome  violence  and  for  peace. 

I.  Ecumenism  in  the  21st  Century 

“The  WCC  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement  in  the  21st  Century”  is  both  the  name  of  a programme 
in  the  current  WCC  structure  and  the  main  concern  and  challenge  this  programme  is  address- 
ing through  the  work  of  the  Continuation  Committee  on  Ecumenism  in  the  21st  Century.  The 
work  involves  issues  of  worship  and  spiritual  life,  church  and  ecumenical  relations,  women  and 
youth.  Taking  up  the  constitutional  task  of  the  WCC  to  uphold  the  coherence  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  the  WCC  has  put  far  greater  emphasis  on  building  trust  and  relationships  of  mutual 
accountability  and  gift  sharing  between  member  churches  and  ecumenical  partners. 

A very  important  part  of  this  has  been  close  cooperation  with  the  PCPCU  in  the  context  of 
the  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  CWCs  and  the  joint  committee  between  WCC  and  CWCs, 
which  has  proven  to  serve  the  desired  goal.  The  Catholic  Church  and  CWCs  sent  representatives 
as  full  members  to  both  the  Continuation  Committee  on  Ecumenism  in  the  21st  Century  and  the 
assembly  planning  committee.  One  of  the  overarching  objectives  for  the  assembly  is  to  serve  the 
coherence  of  the  ecumenical  movement  by  being  prepared  together  with  WCC  partners. 


12.  Convergences  : decent  work  and  social  justice  in  religious  traditions:  a handbook.  (2012)  Geneva,  ILO;  www. 
ilo.org/public/english/bureau/pardev/download/relations/ilo_convergences_en.pdf 

13.  www.genrosso.com/index.php?option=com_content&task=blogcategory&id=0&Itemid=112&lang=en 

14.  A Mennonite  and  Roman  Catholic  Contribution  to  the  WCC’s  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence,  in:  WCC  (ed), 
The  Ecumenical  Review  60,  Geneva:  WCC,  2008,  pp.  333-344. 

15.  www.overcomingviolence.org/en/resources/documents/declarations-on-just-peace/contributions/from- 
confessional-bodies-councils/a-mennonite-and-catholic-contribution-to-the-wccs-dov.html 
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Mutual  trust  between  the  WCC,  the  RCC  and  CWCs  also  has  been  important  for  the 
advance  of  the  Global  Christian  Forum  (GCF),  a broad  platform  that  includes  representatives 
of  all  major  traditions  of  worldwide  Christianity.  During  2007-2012,  several  regional  meet- 
ings were  held,  along  with  one  global  gathering  in  2011  in  Manado  (Indonesia).  The  GCF 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a vital  and  necessary  initiative  to  nurture  relationships  of  mutual 
trust  and  recognition,  especially  with  Christians  and  churches  that  had  been  distant  from  the 
ecumenical  movement. 


IV.  The  Joint  Working  Group 

A.  Character  and  Nature  of  the  JWG 

The  JWG  was  founded  in  May  1965  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  WCC  and  the  RCC  as 
an  instrument  of  collaboration  between  the  two  partners.  Its  purpose,  described  in  1966,  was  to 
interpret  the  trends  in  the  development  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  “to  explore  possibilities 
of  dialogue  and  collaboration,  to  study  problems  jointly,  and  to  report  to  the  competent  authorities 
of  either  side.”Thus  the  JWG  has  an  advisory  function  and  serves  as  an  instrument  for  promoting 
cooperation  between  the  RCC  and  the  WCC. 

The  decree  Unitatis  Redintegratio  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  noted  that  the  call  to  full 
visible  Christian  unity  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  the  joint  efforts  of  churches  working  together.  The 
Joint  Working  Group  has  sought  to  play  this  role  over  the  years,  as  well  as  that  of  calling  the 
churches  to  recover  and  reaffirm  the  original  vision  and  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The 
JWG  “initiates,  evaluates  and  sustains  forms  of  collaboration  between  the  WCC  and  the  RCC, 
especially  between  the  various  organs  and  programmes  of  the  WCC  and  the  RCC.”16  The  JWG 
has  among  its  tasks  the  functions  of  initiating  and  helping  to  keep  alive  the  discussion  in  the  RCC 
and  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC  of  issues  facing  the  ecumenical  movement.  It  also  assesses 
the  current  trends  in  the  ecumenical  movement  with  a view  to  offering  recommendations  to  its 
parent  bodies.  As  such,  the  JWG  functions  as  a catalyst  for  ecumenical  cooperation  between  the 
RCC  and  WCC  member  churches  at  different  levels. 

The  JWG  receives  its  mandate  from  its  parent  bodies — the  WCC  assembly  and  the  PCPCU — 
every  seven  years.  The  structure  and  style  of  the  JWG  is  meant  to  be  flexible  and  adaptable  to  the 
changing  needs  and  priorities  of  the  JWG  agenda.  The  JWG  thus  sets  up  sub-groups  to  study 
specific  topics  on  its  agenda.  Some  topics  may  require  the  participation  of  experts  from  outside  the 
group  who  may  contribute  to  the  ongoing  study.  At  the  end  of  each  mandate,  the  JWG  prepares 
and  submits  to  its  parent  bodies  a detailed  report  on  its  activities.  This  report  is  examined  by  the 
parent  bodies,  who  in  the  process  of  reception  offer  their  observations,  agree  for  its  publication  and 
distribution,  and  give  further  guidelines  for  the  next  mandate. 

The  40th  anniversary  of  the  JWG  was  celebrated  with  a consultation  in  2005  in  Bossey, 
S witzerland.  The  consultation  underlined  that  the  very  fact  of  the  establishment  and  continued 
cooperation  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  40 
years  must  be  considered  one  of  the  significant  achievements  of  the  modern  ecumenical  move- 
ment. The  slow  but  persevering  establishment  of  a relationship  in  which  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Catholic  Church  have  found  in  one  another  a trusted  partner  has  been  per- 
haps the  most  enduring  achievement  of  the  past  four  decades.  In  that  sense,  the  JWG  is  itself 
an  act  and  example  of  reception. 


16.  Cf.  the  collection  of  JWG  mandates  from  1966, 1975  and  1999  in  the  Joint  Working  Group  Between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches:  Eighth  Report , Geneva:  WCC,  2005,  pp.34  ff. 
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B.  The  Work  of  the  JWG  2007-201 2 

The  “ecumenical  pilgrimage”  of  the  group  followed  during  this  mandate  the  footsteps  of  Saint 
Paul  in  Damascus,  Malta  and  Rome.  There  is  no  better  way  to  summarize  the  spirit  and  the  work 
of  this  JWG  than  to  refer  to  Saint  Pauls  letter  to  the  Romans  15:7:  “Receive  one  another,  there- 
fore, just  as  Christ  has  received  you....” The  time  together  always  was  grounded  in  common  prayer, 
Bible  reading,  and  celebration,  consciously  strengthening  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism  as  a 
shared  basis  for  common  work. 

The  time  for  sharing  information  and  experiences  by  individual  JWG  members  and  the  par- 
ent bodies  has  been  an  important  and  fruitful  element  of  every  meeting.  The  sharing  provided 
precious  spaces  to  monitor  and  discern  developments  concerning  the  parent  bodies  and  the 
ecumenical  movement  at  local,  regional  and  international  levels.  This  regular  and  structured 
exchange  is  conducive  to  building  trust;  to  nurturing  a quality  of  relationships  that  also  allows 
participants  to  address  difficult  issues  with  mutual  respect;  and  to  nurturing  common  interest  in 
the  flourishing  of  the  one  ecumenical  movement.  The  smaller  JWG  executive  continued  to  be 
a very  helpful  instrument  for  the  exchange  of  information,  discussion  of  common  concerns  and 
the  fostering  of  cooperation. 

The  importance  of  receiving  the  results  of  ecumenical  dialogue,  thus  fostering  a renewed  com- 
mitment to  ecumenism,  surfaced  in  many  ways  in  the  reports  of  JWG  members  and  of  the  parent 
bodies.  The  meetings  of  bishops  with  the  PCPCU  during  their  ad  limina  visits  to  Rome  are  just 
one  example  of  important  opportunities  to  draw  attention  to  progress  made  in  the  past  and  to 
rekindle  ecumenical  commitment.  In  similar  ways  questions  of  ecumenical  formation  and  the 
participation  of  youth  continued  to  be  included  in  the  sharing.  Migration  moved  centre  stage  in 
the  observations  of  representatives  from  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  as  well  as  in  reports  by  the 
co-moderators.  The  changing  ecclesial  landscape  and  cooperation  in  the  Global  Christian  Forum 
were  discussed  at  every  meeting.  Enriching  experiences  of  interfaith  dialogue  and  cooperation, 
and  the  difficult  problems  of  religiously  motivated  violence,  became  ever  more  important  in  the 
times  of  sharing. 

Responding  to  suggestions  of  the  previous  JWG  presented  in  the  Eighth  Report , inspired  by 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  group  and  the  sharing  of  its  members,  this  JWG  concluded  that  it  should 
make  a specific  contribution  to  the  issues  of  reception  and  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism  from 
the  perspective  of  the  unique  body  that  it  is.  These  two  texts  together  are  meant  to  be  mutually 
enriching  dimensions  of  a holistic  response  to  Saint  Paul’s  exhortation  in  Romans  15:7  which, 
therefore,  was  chosen  as  the  motto  for  this  ninth  report  of  the  JWG. 

Compared  to  previous  JWG  mandates,  the  group  introduced  a new  way  of  working  with  two 
sub-groups  that  explored  opportunities  for  stimulating  cooperation  in  the  areas  of  migration  and 
youth,  two  issues  which  greatly  challenge  all  churches.  The  discussion  on  migration  needs  to  con- 
tinue. The  group  working  on  the  role  of  youth  in  the  church  contributed  a text  to  this  report  which 
is  included  as  Appendix. 

C.  Study  Documents 

1 . Reception:  A Key  to  Ecumenical  Progress  (Appendix  A) 

The  current  Joint  Working  Group  has  met  during  the  time  when  the  ecumenical  world  has  cel- 
ebrated the  centenary  of  the  1910  Edinburgh  World  Missionary  Conference,  the  event  that  gave 
birth  to  the  modern  ecumenical  movement,  as  well  as  50  years  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 
These  facts  are  reflected  in  the  study  on  ecumenical  reception  in  several  ways. 

The  study  is  organized  in  five  sections.  Section  I,  entitled  “Ecumenical  reception:  vital  for 
achieving  unity,”  starts  first  by  describing  the  fundamental  importance  of  reception  in  the  life 
of  the  church,  giving  some  theological  aspects  involved  in  reception,  and  then,  the  meaning  of 
ecumenical  reception.  It  proceeds  by  inviting  churches  continually  to  receive  the  ecumenical 
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movement  and  its  results,  “the  achievements  of  a century  of  ecumenism,”  into  the  life  of  the 
churches,  and  to  build  on  those  achievements  as  the  ecumenical  journey  continues.  The  final 
part  of  this  section  sets  the  stage  for  the  discussion  to  come  by  recalling  that  the  JWG  already 
has  given  much  attention  to  ecumenical  reception  in  the  past,  but  asserts  that  the  centenary  is 
a special  occasion  on  which  to  reflect  more  deeply  on  ecumenical  reception  and  on  the  way  a 
century  of  ecumenism  has  made  a difference  for  the  churches.  All  five  sections  end  with  “Learn- 
ing points  and  recommendations”  offered  for  reflection  by  the  churches. 

Section  II  describes  the  way  ecumenical  reception  happens  in  the  churches.  After  opening 
reflections  on  processes  of  reception,  the  rest  of  this  section  gives  brief  presentations  describing  the 
methods  of  ecumenical  reception  in  fifteen  Christian  world  communions,  based  on  their  experi- 
ence and/or  policy.  The  variety  of  approaches  reflects  differences  in  ecclesiology  and  illustrates  the 
complexity  of  ecumenical  reception. 

Section  III,  the  longest  section,  is  titled  “Overcoming  the  divisions  of  the  past:  reception 
promoting  reconciliation.”  It  illustrates  the  way  churches,  through  ecumenical  reception,  have 
taken  some  major  steps  toward  overcoming  those  divisions.  It  starts  by  commenting  on  the 
new  ecumenical  context  developed  during  the  century  of  ecumenism  since  Edinburgh  1910, 
in  which  long  separated  Christians  have  increasingly  recognized  the  degrees  of  faith  they  have 
continued  to  hold  in  common,  despite  centuries  of  division,  and  have  begun  to  receive  each 
other  as  Christians.  With  this  new  situation,  the  churches  have  been  able  to  engage  in  dialogue 
and  to  face  together  the  causes  of  separation  in  the  past.  It  describes  ways  in  which  three  his- 
toric areas  of  division  have  been  addressed  ecumenically,  and  significant  steps  towards  recon- 
ciliation have  been  taken.  The  first  concerns  divisions  in  the  fifth  century  especially  following 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  The  second  concerns  the  schism  between  eastern  and  western 
Christianity  following  1054.  The  third  concerns  divisions  in  western  Christianity  during  and 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  not  only  of  the  Reformation  churches  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  also  between  Reformation  churches  themselves.  Detailed  presentations  of  significant  steps 
toward  reconciliation  and  overcoming  these  divisions  are  given,  although  much  more  needs  to 
be  done  to  achieve  full  visible  unity.  The  final  part  of  this  section  presents  ways  in  which  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  have 
been  agents  of  reception. 

Section  IV  shows  that  ecumenical  reception  also  has  been  a struggle.  Just  as  Part  II  gave 
concrete  examples  of  reception  processes,  part  IV  shows  concrete  examples  of  reasons  why 
reception  processes  can  be  a struggle. 

Section  V presents  “Ecumenical  formation:  a key  to  ecumenical  reception.”  The  Eighth 
JWG  Report  had  stated  that  “greater  effort  is  needed  in  the  field  of  ecumenical  formation” 
because  “a  new  generation  of  Christians  is  sometimes  unaware  of  the  way  things  were  and 
how  much  has  changed  in  the  decades  since  the  founding  of  the  WCC  and  since  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.”17  This  present  study  has  documented  those  changes,  showing  steps  taken 
towards  overcoming  the  divisions  of  the  past,  and  the  way  ecumenical  reception  has  helped 
foster  and  promote  reconciliation.  This  section  discusses  the  links  between  ecumenical  forma- 
tion and  ecumenical  reception,  traces  the  JWG’s  ongoing  concern  for  ecumenical  formation, 
and  outlines  some  general  principles  of  ecumenical  formation,  as  well  as  programmes  and 
guidelines  to  guide  it. 

The  Conclusion  of  this  study,  in  Section  VI,  is  “An  appeal  to  the  churches”  to  recognize  what 
has  been  achieved  during  a century  of  ecumenism,  to  continually  support  processes  of  ecumenical 
reception,  and  to  renew  their  commitment  to  the  quest  for  Christian  unity. 

Members  of  the  JWG  who  agreed  to  serve  on  this  study  included  The  Rt  Revd  Dr  Gregory 
Cameron,  Deacon  Dr  Alexey  Dikarev  (as  of  2010),  The  Revd  Canon  Dr  John  Gibaut,  Prof  Dr 


1 7.  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches : Eighth  Report 
1999-2005  (2005)  Geneva:  WCC  Publications,  p.  29. 
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Annemarie  Mayer  (from  October  2010),  The  Revd  Fr  Luis  Melo,  S.M.,  The  Revd  Dr  George 
Mulrain,  Prof  Dr  Friederike  Niissel,  Msgr  John  Radano,  Dr  Teresa  Francesca  Rossi,  Fr  Igor  Vyzh- 
anov  (2006-2010),  and  The  Revd  Dr  Tom  Best  (2006-2007).  Dr  John  Gibaut  and  Msgr  John 
Radano  were  asked  to  serve  as  co-convenors. 

2.  Be  Renewed  in  the  Spirit:  The  Spiritual  Roots  of  Ecumenism  (Appendix  B) 

In  response  to  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  “that  they  may  all  be  one...”  (John  17:21)  and  motivated 
by  Christs  call  for  renewal  of  life  and  conversion  of  heart,  the  Joint  Working  Group  initiated 
a project  to  reflect  anew  on  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism.  The  goal  was  twofold:  to  remind 
Christians  of  the  spiritual  impulse  that  has  driven  the  ecumenical  movement  from  its  inception, 
and  to  consider  fresh  ways  churches  can  nurture  these  spiritual  roots  by  offering  some  practical 
recommendations. 

Following  an  introduction,  the  text  is  divided  into  eight  sections:  basic  terms,  Biblical  founda- 
tions, implications  for  prayer  and  liturgical  practice,  examples  inspired  by  the  saints,  the  power  of 
transforming  encounters,  practical  opportunities  for  churches  with  some  recommendations  to  the 
parent  bodies,  a concluding  summary,  and  suggested  resources  for  further  reading. 

After  defining  the  terms  “spirituality”  and  “ecumenism”  (words  that  popular  culture  often 
uses  without  sufficient  clarity),  this  study  explores  the  theological  basis  for  spiritual  ecumenism; 
considers  practices  of  piety,  prayer,  and  worship  that  nurture  these  spiritual  roots;  highlights 
how  God  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit  breathes  new  life  into  Christians  through  examples 
among  the  saints  and  transforming  encounters  with  Christians  of  other  traditions;  and  offers 
some  concrete  ideas  for  ways  in  which  this  spiritual  foundation  can  be  appropriated  more  fully 
in  local  settings. 

The  section  on  the  theological  basis  for  spiritual  ecumenism  is  developed  by  using  prayer  as  the 
chief  organizing  principle,  because  prayer  is  rooted  in  the  Christians  relationship  with  the  Triune 
God,  and  with  how  Christians  understand  God  and  God’s  will  for  unity.  The  section  explores  the 
use  of  prayer  for  unity  both  in  personal  piety  and  in  liturgy,  and  it  sees  unity  and  diversity  as  two 
interconnected  gifts  that  Christ  gives  the  Church.  The  section  concludes  by  stressing  that  unity  is 
both  gift  and  task,  and  that  Christians  live  and  work  in  enduring  hope  for  the  final  vision  of  the 
people  of  God  in  harmonious  relationship. 

The  section  on  implications  for  prayer  and  liturgical  practice  celebrates  that  Christians  regu- 
larly pray  for  each  other  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  It  specifically  explores  the  use  of  ecumenical  prayer  cycles,  the  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity,  and  the  practice  of  common  prayer  beginning  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which 
Christian  churches  hold  in  common. 

The  text  gives  examples  of  the  impulse  toward  unity  inspired  by  martyrs,  saints,  and  living  wit- 
nesses, and  highlights  an  initiative  to  explore  ways  that  the  witness  of  martyrs  can  be  a force  for 
unity.  This  topic  was  developed  jointly  in  a consultation  by  the  Monastery  of  Bose  and  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  of  the  WCC. 

In  “the  power  of  transforming  encounters,”  the  study  explores  ways  that  encounters  with 
Christians  from  other  traditions  have  been  an  inspiration  that  have  propelled  a deepened  com- 
mitment to  the  quest  for  Christian  unity. 

The  final  section  of  the  text  offers  practical  recommendations  to  churches  for  ways  that  the 
spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism  can  be  manifested  more  fully.  The  text  is  grouped  into  five  cat- 
egories: (1)  opportunities  to  pray  together — placing  more  emphasis  on  ways  participants  can 
engage  with  each  other  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  finding  fresh  ways  to  use 
the  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle,  encouraging  ecumenical  Bible  study,  and  focusing  on  the  impact 
of  prayers  for  unity  in  liturgical  settings;  (2)  opportunities  for  ecumenical  witness — making 
use  of  ecumenical  visitations  to  place  a human  face  on  the  ecumenical  movement,  recognizing 
the  power  of  witnessing  by  ecumenical  leaders,  and  finding  ways  to  foster  ecumenical  exposure 
to  the  young  who  have  demonstrated  some  interest  in  ecumenism;  (3)  opportunities  to  offer 
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ecumenical  hospitality — on  occasions  of  rites  of  passage,  through  attention  to  preparatory  plan- 
ning to  show  ecumenical  hospitality,  and  by  considering  an  intentional  effort  to  involve  Chris- 
tians from  different  traditions  in  educational  travel,  focusing  on  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism; 
(4)  opportunities  for  programmatic  engagement — through  shared  Bible  study,  careful  attention 
to  the  ecumenical  impulse  underlying  joint  mission  projects  and  other  initiatives  of  community 
engagement;  and  (5)  opportunities  for  ecumenical  education — encouraging  academic  staff  to 
draw  intentionally  and  explicitly  on  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism.  Of  particular  note  is  the 
JWG  recommendation  that  educational  travel  should  be  used  as  a means  to  involve  Christians 
from  different  traditions  in  encounters  dedicated  to  promoting  dialogue  and  an  exchange  of 
spiritual  gifts. 

Members  of  the  drafting  team  for  this  report  included  Dr  Maria  Aranzazu  Aguado  Arrese 
(co-convenor  until  2010),  The  Revd  Gregory  J.  Fairbanks,  The  Most  Revd  Felix  A.  Machado,  The 
Revd  Fr  James  Massa,  Ms  Margaret  Naylon,  The  Revd  Dr  Kondothra  M.  George,  The  Revd  Dr 
Henriette  Hutabarat-Lebang,  The  Revd  Diane  C.  Kessler  (co-convenor),  The  Revd  Dr  Elisee 
Musemakweli,  and  His  Eminence  Metropolitan  John  Pelushi. 

D.  Reflections  on  Youth 

The  Church  in  the  Life  of  Youth  and  Youth  in  the  Life  of  the  Church  (Appendix  C) 

The  Church  is  an  important  part  of  young  people’s  lives  and  their  participation  in  the  Church  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  The  absence  of  youth  in  church  communities  threatens 
the  vitality  of  the  Church. 

Because  young  people  are  one  of  the  most  dynamic  sectors  in  every  society  and  are  at  a crucial 
time  in  their  lives,  the  Church  has  to  find  appropriate  and  creative  ways  to  lead  them  to  Jesus 
Christ.  The  churches  need  to  stimulate  discussions  with  and  among  young  people  in  order  to 
understand  their  experience  and  the  richness  of  their  faith.  The  contemporary  world  presents 
many  challenges  and  at  the  same  time  opportunities  to  young  people.  They  are  exposed  to  the 
pressures  of  an  increasingly  global  society.  The  JWG  invites  churches  to  be  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  these  pressures  and  the  inevitable  frustrations  to  which  they  can  give  rise.  Young  people 
live  in  the  midst  of  the  proliferation  of  information  and  communication  technologies.  These  have 
a considerable  impact  on  their  lives,  sometimes  with  negative  consequences,  affecting  their  rela- 
tions, interests,  priorities,  passions  and  lifestyles.  Communications  technologies  also  offer  positive 
opportunities  that  enable  young  people  to  communicate,  network,  and  cooperate,  giving  a sense 
of  global  solidarity  and  motivation  to  work  for  church  and  society.  Moreover,  young  people  search 
for  personal  spiritual  experiences  and  a relationship  with  God. 

The  challenges  young  people  face  have  an  impact  on  the  way  that  they  participate  in  the 
Church.  Young  people  can  be  active  members  of  parishes  and  congregations  and  youth  organiza- 
tions. Some  may  feel  that  the  Church  does  not  respond  to  their  aspirations  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion and,  therefore,  they  may  remain  passive  observers.  This  can  lead  to  an  uneasiness  and  sense 
of  distance  from  the  life  of  the  Church.  Therefore,  the  JWG  invites  churches  to  understand  and 
respond  to  the  complex  reality  experienced  by  youth,  and  to  be  open  to  their  needs  and  expecta- 
tions as  a key  to  develop,  maintain,  and  nurture  their  sense  of  belonging  to  the  Church. 

The  actions  of  young  people  in  promoting  Christian  unity  have  been  noticeable  throughout 
the  history  of  ecumenism.  The  JWG  invites  the  churches  to  develop  new  ways  of  engaging  young 
people  in  the  work  of  ecumenism  and  to  reflect  on  their  perceptions  of  youth.  It  is  necessary  to 
appreciate  young  people  in  promoting  Christian  unity  and  to  move  beyond  seeing  them  as  passive 
recipients,  but  rather,  as  partners  whose  input  is  heard  and  valued. 

For  that  reason  the  JWG  opened  a channel  of  communication  with  young  people  through 
specific  resources  that  can  be  used  in  different  places  and  churches.  The  three  areas  explored  by 
the  Resources  for  Youth  are:  1)  Believing  (faith);  2)  Belonging  to  the  Church  (baptism);  3)  Living 
one’s  faith  (discipleship).  Each  area  was  dealt  with  from  three  different  perspectives:  the  Word 
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of  God,  the  early  Christian  witnesses,  and  the  Church  today.  The  resource  materials  were  tested 
among  Christian  student  groups,  parish  and  congregational  groups,  as  well  as  in  schools.  The 
collected  responses  addressed  the  role  of  faith  in  the  lives  of  young  people;  explored  what  it 
means  to  belong  to  the  Christian  tradition  and  the  role  of  the  Church;  and  considered  interac- 
tion with  Christians  from  different  traditions.  The  JWG  encourages  churches  to  use  that  tool  as 
a starting  point  in  young  people’s  reflections  on  their  own  Christian  traditions.  The  responses 
indicated  that  young  people  expect  the  Church  to  be  active  and  involved  in  the  contemporary 
world.  The  feedback  shows  that  young  people  are  open  to  different  Christian  traditions  but 
are  not  aware  of  the  role  they  could  play  in  promoting  Christian  unity.  The  JWG  encourages 
churches  to  consider  how  young  people  can  participate  more  consciously  and  actively  in  ecu- 
menical strategies  for  collaboration. 

Members  of  the  working  group  on  youth  included  Ms  Loucille  Alcala  (as  of  2010),  The  Very 
Revd  Archimandrite  Dr  Iosif  L.  Bosch,  Ms  Margareta  Brosnan  (until  2010),  Ms  Agnieszka  God- 
frejov  Tarnogorska  (convenor),  and  The  Revd  Msgr  Juan  Usma  Gomez. 

E.  Discussions  on  Migration 

Realizing  the  mutual  belonging  to  one  another  is  the  real  calling  in  the  movement  and  presence 
of  migrants.  Belonging  to  one  another  goes  beyond  the  diaconal  service  for  people  in  need;  it  is 
about  sharing  our  common  humanity  and  the  gift  of  life  that  we  all  have  received.  Who  is  my 
neighbour?  The  existential  context  of  migration  reveals  the  deeper  meaning  of  community  and 
mutual  belonging  within  a socially,  culturally  and  often  also  religiously  diverse  people.  Among 
Christians  of  different  traditions  and  origins,  the  fellowship  and  the  quality  of  the  common  life  in 
Christ — communion — are  at  stake.  As  such,  migration  requires  an  ecumenical  response. 

The  most  recent  statistics  indicate  that  approximately  3%  of  the  world’s  population  are  migrants 
according  to  the  International  Organization  for  Migration.18  There  are  214  million  international 
migrants,  among  them  106  million  or  49%  Christians.19  The  journey  and  presence  of  people  from 
other  countries  is  at  the  origin  of  the  wide  mix  of  challenges,  blessings  and  responses  evoked  in 
public  debates  on  migration:  from  racist  rejection  to  uncertainty  to  the  full  embrace  as  people 
sooner  or  later  becoming  citizens.  Many  uncritically  held  assumptions — including  notions  of  a 
fixed  culture  or  community — are  being  challenged  by  the  arrival  of  migrants. 

Both  common  and  biblical  history  reveal  that  migration  has  been  part  of  the  life  of  human 
communities  from  the  beginning,  almost  always  involving  change  both  for  those  moving  and 
for  those  they  join.  Increasing  globalization  and  mobility  have  added  new  dimensions  to  the 
phenomenon  of  migration.  Mobility  and  plurality  of  identities  are  factors  that  now  shape  life 
in  communities  almost  everywhere  in  the  world.  When  people  move,  not  only  their  personal 
identities  are  tested.  Encounter  with  people  of  other  faiths,  convictions,  and  lifestyles  also  have 
a deep  impact  on  the  way  collective  and  institutional  identities  are  understood;  they  affect  the 
individual’s  sense  of  community,  belonging  and  loyalty,  paroikia20  of  a parish  and  church  as  well 
as  the  churches’  relationship  to  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole.  The  formation  and  growth 


18.  “Migration”  is  the  movement  of  a person  or  a group  of  persons,  either  across  an  international  border,  or 
within  a State.  It  is  a population  movement,  encompassing  any  kind  of  movement  of  people,  whatever  its 
length,  composition  and  causes.  It  includes  migration  of  refugees,  displaced  persons,  economic  migrants,  and 
persons  moving  for  other  purposes,  including  family  reunification,  (source:  International  Organisation  for 
Migration,  www.iom.int/jahia/Jahia/about-migration/key-migration-terms/lang/en#Migrant).  The  phrase 
“international  migrants”  refers  to  persons  or  groups  of  persons  that  are  living  for  one  year  or  longer  in  a 
country  other  than  the  one  in  which  he  or  she  was  born. 

19.  March  2012  according  to  PEW  Research  Center’s  Forum  on  Religion  and  Public  Life,  Faith  on  the  Move. 
The  Religious  Affiliation  of  Migrants,  www.pewforum.org/Geography/Religious-Migration.aspx 

20.  The  word  parish  derives  from  the  Greek  word  paroikia — dwelling  near  one  another,  but  also  dwelling  in 
a strange  land. 
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of  migrant-led  communities  is  an  indicator  of  the  chances  and  challenges  this  poses  for  ecu- 
menical responses  by  the  churches:  how  can  the  common  service  and  witness  to  the  one  gospel 
be  maintained,  despite  divergent  articulations  and  versions  of  Christianity?  From  this  perspec- 
tive, mobility  and  the  plurality  of  social,  cultural  and  religious  identities  are  to  be  addressed  with 
and  also  beyond  the  immediate  diaconal  response  to  migration. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  attentive  to  the  complexity  of  the  socio-economic  and  political  under- 
pinnings of  the  public  debate  on  migration,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the  awareness  for 
constructive  models  of  encountering  the  other.  The  shared  humanity — in  the  fullness  of  its  prom- 
ise as  in  its  vulnerability — and  common  baptism  constitute  the  basis  for  ecumenical  relation- 
ships between  engagement  with  all  migrants  and  with  communities  of  Christian  migrants  and 
churches  in  the  countries  in  which  they  seek  acceptance.  As  members  of  the  same  body,  they  all 
share  a responsibility  for  the  entire  body  and  all  its  parts.  The  issue  will  undoubtedly  constitute  a 
priority  in  ecumenical  initiatives  across-the-board  for  years  to  come.  Faithful  to  each  of  our  own 
ecclesial  traditions,  such  a response  must  be  open  to  the  new  realities. 

Addressing  the  concerns  of  migrants  needs  also  sensitivity  to  the  effects  of  a negatively  tainted 
public  discourse  on  migration,  also  within  Christian  communities. 

Members  of  the  working  group  on  migration  included  Archbishop  Vicken  Aykazian,  Dr 
Youssef  Kamal  El-Hage,  Chorbishop  John  D.  Faris  (convenor),  The  Revd  Dr  Benebo  Fubara 
Fubara-Manuel,  Dr  Flaminia  Dama  Giovanelli,  Ms  Laurel  Namhla  Masinga,The  Revd  Dr  Japhet 
Ndhlovu,  and  Sister  Veronica  de  Roza,  FMM. 

V.  Prospects  for  the  Future  (201 3-2020) 

The  trust  that  is  built  through  the  structured  and  sustained  form  of  cooperation  of  the  parent 
bodies  through  the  JWG  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  coherence  of  the  one  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  continuing  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  church.  The  JWG  has  been  a 
space  for  open  and  constructive  exchange,  facilitating  cooperation  between  different  aspects  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  parent  bodies,  interpreting  developments  in  both  of  the  parent  bodies  and 
the  wider  ecumenical  movement,  and  addressing  common  challenges  and  sensitive  issues  in  an 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  communion  and  friendship  in  Christ.  Along  with  this  ongoing  coopera- 
tion, relationships  between  different  programmatic  areas  of  the  WCC  and  the  relevant  dicasteries 
of  the  Roman  Curia  developed  further  during  this  period. 

All  these  functions  should  remain  central  to  any  future  JWG,  independent  of  the  size  of  the 
group  or  the  duration  of  its  mandate.  Preparing  for  the  2012  WCC  Central  Committee  meet- 
ing and  the  forthcoming  assembly,  the  WCC  governance  group  was  reviewing  all  WCC  related 
commissions  and  advisory  groups  regarding  size,  frequency  of  meetings  and  working  methodolo- 
gies, with  the  tendency  to  encourage  the  formation  of  smaller  and  at  the  same  time  more  flexible 
bodies.  The  parent  bodies  will  discuss  these  matters  further  and  come  up  with  a joindy  developed 
proposal  for  the  future. 

Grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  working  together  during  this  mandate,  the  JWG  offers  the 
following  recommendations: 

• Some  of  the  insights  of  the  consultation  at  the  occasion  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  JWG 
have  proven  to  be  relevant  beyond  the  present  mandate.  The  next  JWG  will  surely  benefit  if  the 
first  two  plenary  sessions  again  are  organized  in  Rome  and  Geneva.  More  detailed  and  better 
knowledge  of  the  two  parent  bodies  by  all  members  of  the  group  will  lead  to  a clearer  understand- 
ing both  of  the  tasks  and  the  potential  of  the  group. 

• One  concrete  proposal  for  follow-up  comes  from  the  study  group  on  The  Spiritual  Roots  of 
Ecumenism.  The  group  recommends  exploring  the  possibility  of  a pilot  project  with  the  WCC 
Palestine  Israel  Ecumenical  Forum  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Migrants  and  Itinerant  People 
on  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land. 
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• The  JWG  did  not  conclude  its  discussion  on  migration.  The  importance  of  the  issue  for  the 
churches  merits  fostering  collaboration  between  the  parent  bodies  on  this  issue. 

• It  will  be  necessary  for  the  next  JWG  to  reflect  on  new  forms  of  working  together,  assessing 
and  responding  to  the  continually  evolving  global  and  ecclesial  context.  The  JWG  needs  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  ecumenical  movement  continuously,  taking  stock  of  the  state  of  ecumenical  rela- 
tions, identifying  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  actual  ecumenical  relations,  setting  priorities  with 
measurable  goals,  and  monitoring  progress  to  determine  whether  goals  have  been  seriously  and 
consistendy  pursued. 

• It  was  underlined  that  the  Joint  Working  Group  should  not  duplicate  the  work  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission.  The  Joint  Working  Group  has  a role  to  play  in  providing  reflection  on 
the  ecumenical  dimension  of  issues,  and  must  decide  whether  it  can  make  a particular  contribu- 
tion in  a given  area,  perhaps  more  often  by  asking  a specialized  body  to  undertake  a study  than  by 
organizing  a study  on  its  own. 

• It  might  be  good  for  the  next  mandate  to  explore  other  creative  possibilities  in  response  to 
the  core  mandate  of  the  JWG.  This  might  also  strengthen  the  group  for  “being  a challenge  to  the 
parent  bodies  by  proposing  new  steps  and  programmes.”  The  following  questions  build  on  the 
work  done  so  far,  but  also  point  to  other  tasks: 

• How  could  the  JWG  function  more  practically  as  an  agent  of  reception  and  a promoter  of  the 
spiritual  rootedness  of  ecumenism? 

• How  can  the  new  presence  of  diverse  Christian  communities  in  a given  place  as  the  result 
of  migration  become  an  enriching  opportunity  for  the  deepening  of  ecumenical  relations  in  the 
context  of  a changing  ecclesial  landscape? 

• In  which  ways  can  the  JWG  continue  to  encourage  better  and  growing  ecumenical  coopera- 
tion and  participation  of  young  people,  for  instance  in  universities  and  at  occasions  like  the  World 
Youth  Day? 

• What  can  the  parent  bodies  do  together  to  foster  inter-religious  dialogue  and  cooperation? 

• Are  there  more  effective  possibilities  of  strengthening  relationships  with  those  Christians  who 
keep  a distance  from  the  ecumenical  movement? 
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"Reception:  A Key  to  Ecumenical  Progress," 
Ninth  Report  2007-2012 

Geneva,  2014 


Introduction 

1.  Reception  is  intimately  linked  with  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The 
Eighth  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  ( JWG)  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  ( WCC)  expressed  the  urgency  of  reception  as  an  ecclesiological  issue  today: 

“Reception”  is  the  process  by  which  the  churches  make  their  own  the  results  of  all  their  encounters 
with  one  another,  and  in  a particular  way  the  convergences  and  agreements  reached  on  issues  over 
which  they  have  historically  been  divided.  As  the  report  of  the  sixth  forum  on  bilateral  dialogues 
notes:  “Reception  is  an  integral  part  of  the  movement  towards  that  full  communion  which  is  realised 
when  ‘all  the  churches  are  able  to  recognise  in  one  another  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic 
Church  in  its  fullness’.”  Thus  reception  is  far  more  than  the  official  responses  to  the  dialogue  results, 
although  official  responses  are  essential.  However,  even  though  they  are  not  concerned  with  the  full 
range  of  interchurch  relations,  the  results  of  international  theological  dialogues  are  a crucial  aspect 
of  reception,  as  specific  attempts  to  overcome  what  divides  churches  and  impedes  the  expression  of 
unity  willed  by  our  Lord.1 

2.  This  quotation  itself  reveals  the  complexity  of  the  concept  of  reception;  it  encompasses  not  only 
the  reception  of  ecumenical  dialogue  but  the  broader  process  by  which  churches  can  receive  ele- 
ments, such  as  liturgy,  spirituality  and  forms  of  witness  from  one  another’s  traditions,  and  even  the 
totality  of  the  process  by  which  churches  may  receive  one  another  in  full  communion. 

3.  By  engaging  in  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogue,  and  by  increasing  contacts  with  one 
another  in  many  ways,  Christian  communions  long  separated  have  begun  to  receive  one  another 
in  fresh  ways  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ.  The  present  text  sets  out  to  reflect  the  gifts  and 
challenges  of  reception  to  the  churches  as  they  receive  insights  resulting  from  their  ecumenical 
dialogues  with  one  another.  The  pages  in  this  report  are  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  full  scope  of  ecumenical  achievements  and  their  reception.  The  report  does,  how- 
ever, present  diverse  experiences  and  types  of  reception  emerging  from  the  major  ecumenical 
dialogues.  With  this  study  document  the  JWG  returns  to  a theme  taken  up  before  and  reflects 
further  on  reception  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  vital  for  fostering  the  goal 
of  visible  unity. 

4.  Section  I starts  with  a brief  presentation  of  the  importance  of  reception  in  general  in 
the  life  of  the  church.  This  is  followed  by  a discussion  of  ecumenical  reception  “by  which  the 
churches  make  their  own  the  results  of  all  their  encounters  with  one  another,  and  in  a par- 
ticular way  the  convergences  and  agreements  reached  on  issues  over  which  they  have  been 
historically  divided.”2  It  stresses  in  particular  the  need  of  continually  receiving  the  ecumenical 


1.  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Ecumenical  Dialogue.”  (2005)  The  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches:  Eighth  Report.  WCC  Publications,  Geneva,  pp.  82-83. 

2.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Ecumenical  Dialogue,  No.  59. 
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movement  and  its  results  into  the  life  of  the  churches.  Section  II  presents  descriptions  of  spe- 
cific processes  used  by  various  Christian  world  communions  especially  of  receiving  ecumenical 
documents.  Section  III  shows  ways  in  which,  through  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  recep- 
tion of  ecumenical  dialogue  results  and  the  gradual  reception  by  long  separated  Christians  of 
each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  has  enabled  them  to  take  significant  steps  towards 
overcoming  divisions  originating  in  the  fifth,  the  eleventh,  and  the  sixteenth  centuries.  At  the 
same  time  Section  IV  makes  clear  that  there  remain  obstacles  to  unity  still  to  be  resolved  and 
therefore  challenges  to  ecumenical  reception.  In  this  light  Section  V discusses  the  importance 
of  ecumenical  formation  as  a key  to  ecumenical  reception.  At  the  end  of  each  section,  learning 
points  and  recommendations  are  offered  to  assist  the  churches  in  receiving  from  one  another 
and  receiving  each  other.  The  text  concludes  with  “An  Appeal  to  the  Churches”  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  much  progress  has  been  achieved  during  the  century  of  ecumenism  after  the 
1910  Edinburgh  World  Missionary  Conference,  and  urges  the  parent  bodies  of  the  JWG  to 
continually  foster  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  reception  of  its  achievements  in  the  life 
of  the  churches. 


I.  Ecumenical  Reception:  Vital  for  Achieving  Unity 

A.  Reception  in  the  Life  of  the  Church:  Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow 

5.  Reception  is  fundamental  to  the  life  of  the  church.  Reception  is  rooted  in  the  revelation  of  the 
mutual  interaction  and  love  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity — Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  Biblical 
vocabulary  and  witness  ( lambanein/apolambanein , dechesthai/apodechesthah — receive,  welcome) 
provides  a rich  source  of  meaning  of  reception  as  rooted  in  revelation. 

6.  To  receive  is  essential  to  our  experience  as  Christians.  We  receive  existence  and  being  as 
creatures  from  God,  we  receive  salvation  as  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  a new  life  as 
anointed  ones  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  receive  Gods  word  and  sacraments  as  effective  signs  of  the 
new  covenant.  We  receive  the  call  to  mission  as  disciples  with  various  charisms  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  As  the  Father  sends  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  allow  human  beings 
to  receive  the  good  news  of  salvation,  so  too  those  in  Christ  are  sent  so  that  the  world  may  receive 
the  joy  of  eternal  life. 

7.  Since  reception  takes  place  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  occurs  in  and  through  events  of  communion 
(koinonia).  From  the  reception  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  through 
the  apostles,  the  Church  was  born  and  continues  to  exist.  This  inheritance,  handed  down  through 
the  ages,  was  received  with  varying  degrees  of  difference  in  form  and  manner,  reflecting  the  many 
circumstances  in  life  of  the  local  churches.  Through  mutual  exchange  and  reception  of  various 
traditions  in  a visible  communion  ( koinonia ) the  Church  is  sustained  in  unity  and  holiness,  true  to 
its  apostolic  origins  and  universal  mission. 

8.  Reception  necessarily  involves  an  active  discernment  by  the  Church  regarding  the  authentic- 
ity of  what  is  being  received.  It  assumes  that  the  recognition  of  what  is  already  known  is  grounded 
in  the  living  Word  of  God.  St.  Paul  reminded  the  Corinthians  that  they  had  already  received  the 
gospel,  a gospel  which  he  himself  received  (cf.  1 Cor.  15:1). 

9.  Reception  is  more  than  recognition:  it  involves  appropriation  and  assimilation  of  what  is 
received  in  concrete  communities  with  concrete  gestures  of  communion  (koinonia).  Common 
celebrations  of  the  eucharist,  letters  of  communion  among  bishops,  profession  of  a common 
symbol  of  the  faith  (creed)  and  shared  artistic  traditions,  diptychs  in  the  liturgy,  synods  and 
councils,  and  pulpit  exchanges  are  among  the  many  and  varied  ways  full  ecclesial  communion 
has  been  expressed  in  the  Church.  These  signs  give  testimony  that  the  call  of  St.  Paul  is  lived 
among  Christians:  “Welcome  one  another,  therefore,  just  as  Christ  has  welcomed  you,  for  the 
glory  of  God”  (Rom.  15:7). 
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10.  When  a receiving  community  recognizes  its  own  faith,  however  new  its  expression,  it  is 
effectively  transformed  and  lives  ever  more  deeply  its  discipleship  of  Christ.  This  dynamic  of  re- 
receiving and  re-affirming  the  mystery  of  the  faith  is  a fruit  of  the  creative  force  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  life  of  the  church.  This  unexpected  or  unforeseen  aspect  of  reception  sustains  the  continued 
vitality  of  the  faith. 

11.  Reception  is  often  gradual.  At  times,  it  is  a painful  experience  associated  with  great  upheaval 
in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  communities.  The  securing  and  handing  on  of  the  faith  with  its 
ecclesial  life  and  structures,  and  the  protection  of  the  fellowship  and  unity  of  local  churches,  takes 
place  over  time,  often  spanning  generations.  This  is  clearly  evident,  for  example,  in  such  formative 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Church  as  the  development  and  the  establishment  of  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture and  the  reception  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea.The  latter  took  over  50  years  and  the  former  took 
several  centuries  to  achieve  universal  consensus.3 

12.  In  this  manner,  reception  has  been  used  as  a term  to  describe  the  process  by  which  the  local 
churches  accept  the  decision  of  a council  and  thereby  recognize  its  authority.  This  process  is  a mul- 
tiplex one  and  may  last  for  centuries.  Even  after  the  formal  conclusion  of  such  a process  and  the 
canonical  reception  of  a council’s  doctrinal  formula,  usually  through  a new  council,  the  process  of 
reception  continues  in  some  way  or  other  as  long  as  the  churches  are  involved  in  self-examination 
on  the  basis  of  the  question  whether  a particular  council  has  been  received  and  appropriated  prop- 
erly and  with  justification.  In  this  sense  we  can  say  that  in  the  ecumenical  movement  the  churches find 
themselves  in  a process  of  continuing  reception  or  re-reception  of  the  councils .”4  In  this  setting,  reception 
“is  an  effect  and  a sign  of  the  Spirit’s  presence;  no  mere  legal  category,  it  is  a theological  process 
that  is  constitutive  of  the  life  of  the  Church.”5 

13.  In  receiving  and  in  sharing  what  it  receives,  the  Church  is  renewed  in  its  life  and  mission. 
It  is  caught  up  in  the  dynamic  of  revelation  and  tradition  that  always  begins  and  ends  with  the 
living  word  that  is  sent,  received  and  sustained  in  the  Church  itself,  and  shared  for  the  life  of  the 
world.  In  the  church,  God’s  word  is  proclaimed  in  the  scriptures  and  interpreted,  celebrated  in 
the  liturgy,  and  by  believers  committed  to  living  and  communicating  the  depths  of  gospel  in  their 
homes,  families  and  workplaces.  In  this  dynamic,  the  Church  offers  itself  to  the  world  so  that  it 
may  come  to  know  God’s  salvation  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit.6 


3.  Richard  R.  Gaillardetz.  “Reception  of  Doctrine.”  (2002)  in  Authority  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church , ed. 
Bernard  Hoose.  Ashgate,  Aldershot  Hants/Burlington  Vt.,  p.  98. 

4.  Faith  and  Order  Louvain,  1971,  Study  Reports  and  Documents.  (1971).  WCC,  Geneva,  p.  29,  italics  added, 
and  quoted  by  Anton  Houtepen,  “Reception,”  in  Dictionary  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement , ed.  Lossky  et  al. 
(Geneva:  WCC,  2nd  edition,  2002),  [ =DEM\ , pp.  959-60.  Here  could  also  be  documented  the  work  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  with  regards  to  reception.  For  example:  at  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  1961,  there  was  a call  for  Faith  and  Order  to  undertake  a study  on  “Councils 
and  the  Ecumenical  Movement,”  the  result  of  which  was  published  in  1968.  In  1971,  the  Final  Report,  “The 
Importance  of  the  Conciliar  Process  in  the  Ancient  Church  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement”  was  adopted 
at  the  Faith  and  Order  meeting  in  Louvain.  The  appropriation  of  the  critical  discernment  of  the  tradi- 
tions according  to  “the  faith  of  the  church  through  the  ages”  was  explicitly  addressed  by  Faith  and  Order 
through  consultations  and  forums  on  bilateral  dialogues.  Three  of  the  forums  are  cited  as  the  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  107,  Geneva,  1982  by  Johannes  Willebrands,  “Ecumenical  Dialogue  and  its  Reception,”  Diakonia  1-3, 
(1984/5):  121. This  culminated  in  a new  stage  in  reception  when  churches  were  asked  to  respond  to  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry  (1982). 

5.  William  G.  Rusch.  (2007)  Ecumenical  Reception:  Its  challenge  and  opportunity.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids, 
P-7. 

6.  See  John  Zizioulas,  “The  Theological  Problem  of ‘Reception”  in  Bulletin  Centro  Pro  Unione , No.  26  (Fall, 
1984):  4. 
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B.  Ecumenical  Reception 

14.  Reception  has  assumed  a new  meaning  in  the  modern  ecumenical  movement  which  is  gener- 
ally understood  to  have  begun  with  the  1910  World  Missionary  Conference  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. The  goal  of  this  movement,  visible  unity,  has  been  expressed  both  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Catholic  Church.  According  to  the  WCC  Constitution  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  it  “is  to  call  one  another  to  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one 
eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  common  life  in  Christ,  through  witness  and 
service  to  the  world,  and  to  advance  towards  that  unity  that  the  world  may  believe.”7  According 
to  Pope  John  Paul  II,  the  unity  we  seek  is  “constituted  by  the  bonds  of  the  profession  of  faith,  the 
sacraments  and  hierarchical  communion.”8  The  success  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  achiev- 
ing its  goal  depends  on  the  willingness  of  Christians  in  all  communities  to  engage  in  dialogue,  to 
critically  evaluate  dialogue  results,  to  receive  those  results  into  the  life  of  their  churches,  and  to 
discern  ways  in  which  the  new  insights  can  be  translated  into  new  relationships  which  go  beyond 
the  divisions  which  have  afflicted  Christians  in  the  past. 

15.  In  this  new  context  of  churches  in  conversation  after  a period  of  significant  estrangement, 
reception  involves  not  only  the  consideration  of  results  of  the  dialogue,  but  also  refers  to  the  formal 
decision  of  the  competent  ecclesial  authorities  to  allow  these  outcomes  to  shape  their  own  life  and 
mission.  The  forces  of  receptivity  and  receivability  are  at  work  in  this  critical  process  of  reception.9 
While  receivability  deals  with  recognizing  the  results  of  dialogue  as  true  and  conforming  to  the 
rule  of  faith,  receptivity  designates  the  evangelical  attitude  necessary  to  allow  those  results  to  be 
adopted  in  ones  own  ecclesial  tradition.  Each  church  is  called  to  stretch  beyond  its  own  experience 
to  recognize  and  be  enriched  by  that  which  is  of  the  living  word  of  God  in  other  churches.  The 
acknowledgement  that  one  has  something  to  learn  and  receive  from  another  ecclesial  body  and 
tradition  requires  not  only  openness  but  also  great  humility.  The  divided  churches  are  being  called 
not  only  to  receive  from  one  another,  but  also  to  receive  one  another.10  Such  reception  includes  a 
conscious  commitment  to  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism. 

16.  Ecumenical  reception  involves  the  active  and  distinct  participation  of  the  entire  people  of 
God.  According  to  Cardinal  Willebrands  speaking  from  a Catholic  perspective: 

Reception  therefore  involves  the  kerygma,  the  didache,  and  the  praxis  pietatis.  Inasmuch  as  the  entire 
People  of  God  partakes  in  the  search  for  and  the  unfolding  of  the  truth  of  God  s word,  all  the  charisms 
and  services  are  involved  according  to  their  station:  the  theologians  by  means  of  their  research  activities, 
the  faithful  by  means  of  their  preserving  fidelity  and  piety,  the  ecclesial  ministries  and  especially  the  col- 
lege of  bishops  with  its  function  of  making  binding  doctrinal  decisions.  One  can  also  say  that  ministry 
and  charism,  proclamation  and  theology,  magisterial  ministry  and  sense  of  faith  of  the  People,  all  act 
together  in  the  reception  process.  The  Church  and  all  her  members  are  therefore  involved  in  a learning 
process  that  by  its  very  nature  is  not  exclusively  concerned  with  theological  documents,  but  also  con- 
siders developments  in  the  domains  of  liturgy,  pastoral  care,  canon  law,  discipline,  forms  of  piety,  etc.11 


7.  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (as  amended  by  the  9th  Assembly,  Porto 
Alegre,  Brazil,  February  2006),  No.  III.  www.oikoumene.org/en/who-are-we/self.../constitution-rules.html 
(accessed  April  2, 2012) 

8.  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Ut  unum  sint , No.  9. 

9.  William  Henn,  “The  Reception  of  Ecumenical  Documents,”  in  La  reception  y la  comunion  entre  las  Iglesias,  ed. 
H.  Legrand,  J.  Manzanares,  and  A.  Garcia  y Garcia.  (1997)  Universidad  Pontificia  Salamanca,  Salamanca,  p.  484. 

10.  Especially, “[t] his  raises  fundamental  ecclesiological  questions  [. ..]  Ecumenically,  reception  is  coming  to  be 
seen  as  a process,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  churches  are  called  to  acknowledge  elements  of  sancti- 
fication and  truth  in  one  another.  This  implies  that  they  are  being  called  to  recognise  in  one  another  elements 
of  Christ  s Church.”  See  The  Church  of  the  Triune  God:  The  Cyprus  statement  of  the  International  Commission  for 
Anglican-Orthodox  Theological  Dialogue  2006.  (2006)  Anglican  Consultative  Council,  London,  pp.  97-98. 

11.  Cardinal  Johannes  Willebrands.  (Spring,  1985)  “The  Ecumenical  Dialogue  and  its  Reception,”  in  Bulletin 
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17.  Reception  cannot  and  must  not  be  understood  only  as  a purely  technical  or  instrumental 
concept  or  even  as  just  a sociological  process  in  a purely  numerical  or  quantitative  manner.  Signs 
in  the  community  confirming  that  reception  has  taken  place  must  be  evident,  not  only  in  words 
but  also  in  life.  The  entire  Church  has  the  responsibility  to  be  actively  engaged  as  a hermeneutical 
community  that  responds  to  the  Holy  Spirit  fostering  unity  in  its  midst  for  the  life  of  the  world. 
As  the  ninth  forum  on  bilateral  dialogues  said  in  its  2008  Breklum  Report: 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  keep  in  mind  right  from  the  beginning  of  any  phase  of 
dialogue  the  reception  of  its  results.  As  each  dialogue  is  in  some  way  a “learning  process,”  each  needs 
to  consider  how  this  learning  process  may  be  shared  with  the  wider  membership  of  the  two  com- 
munities involved.  Only  an  abiding  commitment  to  the  ecclesial  reception  of  ecumenical  texts  can 
allow  these  statements  of  convergence  or  consensus  to  have  a reconciling  and  transforming  effect  in 
the  life  of  our  churches.  Each  dialogue  report  might  suggest  some  appropriate  actions  which  could 
be  taken  by  the  leaders  and  believers  of  their  communities  on  the  basis  of  the  agreements  reached. 

We  recommend  that  communions  find  a way  to  mark  by  public  signs  their  progress  in  dialogue.  We 
recommend  that  those  churches  which  have  made  a declaration  of  communion  between  themselves 
develop  structures  of  unity  that  provide  for  common  decision-making,  teaching,  mission  and  action.12 


C.  Continually  Receiving  the  Ecumenical  Movement  and  Its  Results 
in  the  Life  of  the  Churches 

1 . Receiving  the  Achievements  of  a Century  of  Ecumenism 

18.  In  the  century  since  Edinburgh  1910,  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement  has  increased 
dramatically.  At  Edinburgh,  only  Protestants  and  Anglicans  were  present.13  Over  the  decades  they 
were  joined  by  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholics,  and  more  recently  Pentecostals  in  efforts  of  dialogue 
and  cooperation  for  the  sake  of  unity.  Within  a century  after  Edinburgh,  there  were  closer  rela- 
tions among  Christians.  Dialogue  and  other  contacts  have  addressed  issues  which  have  caused 
division,  and  have  helped  to  radically  change  relationships  between  many  Christian  communities 
long  divided  from  one  another. 

19.  One  can  cite,  for  example,  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  over 
six  decades  to  relate  churches  to  one  another  in  the  quest  for  unity.  The  many  achievements  of 
the  multilateral  dialogues  in  Faith  and  Order,  especially  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM), 
include  the  highest  degree  of  convergence  on  these  subjects  among  separated  Christians  since  the 
sixteenth  century  Reformation.  BEM  has  provided  theological  support  for  churches  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  as  they  have  built  new  and  closer  relations  between  them,  such  as,  among  others, 
the  Porvoo  and  Meissen  Agreements. 


Centro  Pro  Unione  No.  27:  6. 

12.  “The  Breklum  Statement”  of  the  Ninth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogue,  Recommendation  2,  www.oik- 
oumene.org/fileadmin/files/wcc-main/documents/p2/breklum-statement.pdf 

13.  It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that  the  Bishop  of  Cremona,  in  Italy,  Msgr.  Geremia  Bonomelli,  at  the 
invitation  of  Silas  McBee,  an  Episcopalian,  sent  a letter  of  support  to  the  Conference.  Brian  Stanley,  The  World 
Missionary  Conference,  Edinburgh  1910.  William  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan/Cambridge,  U.K., 
2009,  p.  11.  Moreover  Russian  Orthodox  Archbishop  (now  Saint)  Nicolai  of  Japan  was  consulted;  he  pointed 
out  the  connection  between  unity  in  mission  and  the  unity  of  the  church:  “I  am  in  friendly,  more  than  that, 
brotherly  relations  with  all  the  missionaries  of  other  sections  known  to  me,  and  so  are  our  Christians  with 
their  Christians.  So  shall  we  be  from  our  part  always,  because  we  know  that  the  first  duty  of  us  Christians 
is  to  cultivate  Christian  love  to  all  men,  and  particularly  to  our  brothers  in  Christ.  But,  nevertheless,  there 
is  no  real  and  full  unity  between  us  and  other  sections;  more  than  that,  we  are  far  from  such  unity  because 
we  are  divided  in  the  Christian  doctrine.”  In  World  Missionary  Conference,  1910,  Report  of  Commission  VIII: 
Cooperation  and  the  promotion  of  unity,  Oliphant,  Anderson  6c  Ferrier,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Toronto,  p.  4. 
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20.  Through  recent  contacts  and  dialogue,  old  conflicts  over  the  Council  of  Chalcedons  Chris- 
tological  definition,  which  led  to  division  1500  years  ago,  have  been  faced,  and  have  led  to  Chris- 
tological  declarations  which  have  helped  to  resolve  these  issues.  In  contrast  to  nine  centuries  of 
separation  between  Eastern  and  Western  Christians  (since  1054),  new  relationships  have  devel- 
oped between  them  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  today  there  are  many  ways  in  which  they  coop- 
erate. In  regard  to  the  sixteenth  century  Reformation,  through  dialogue  a common  understanding 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  the  central  theological  issue  in  the  conflicts  of  the  reformation, 
has  been  achieved,  as  seen  especially  in  the  Lutheran- Catholic  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Justification.  Anglican  and  other  churches  in  Asia  have  formed  church  unions;  Reformed  and 
Lutherans  in  Europe  have  entered  into  altar  and  pulpit  fellowship.  These  and  other  important 
achievements  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  section  III  below.  They  have  not  led  yet  to  full  unity 
among  Christians.  There  are  still  important  issues  to  be  resolved.  But  collectively,  over  the  century 
since  Edinburgh  1910,  the  reception  by  the  churches  of  many  dialogue  results  has  created  a new 
ecumenical  situation. 

2.  Building  on  Achievements  as  the  Ecumenical  Journey  Continues 

21.  The  responsibility  now  is  to  receive  and  build  on  those  achievements.  A century  ago,  when  the 
movement  set  in  motion  at  Edinburgh  first  began  to  unfold,  it  was  not  clear  what  directions  it 
might  take.  As  the  second  century  of  the  modern  ecumenical  movement  has  begun,  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  movement  s achievements  are  significant.  Christians  have  overcome  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  historic  divisions  among  them.  The  ecumenical  movement  has  helped  promote  heal- 
ing and  reconciliation  among  Christians. 

22.  Today,  the  challenge  for  Christians  is  to  recognize  that  achievements  such  as  those  just 
mentioned  (cf.  nos.  19  and  20),  have  changed  relationships  among  Christians,  have  allowed  them 
to  identify  the  deep  bonds  of  faith  they  share  with  one  another,  and  the  real  though  imperfect 
koinonial communion  that  exists  between  them.  It  is  this  new  situation  in  their  relations,  fostered 
by  the  ecumenical  movement,  that  needs  to  be  received  so  that  a new  phase  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  can  begin. 

23.  The  question  now  is,  in  what  ways  can  the  ecumenical  achievements  of  a century,  which 
have  taken  Christians  in  many  ways  beyond  the  divisions  which  had  long  characterized  their  rela- 
tionships, be  solidified?  In  what  ways  can  those  achievements  help  fashion  steps  forward  which 
will  promote  the  unity  that  is  sought,  steps  forward  which  will  contribute  to  resolving  the  theo- 
logical conflicts  which  still  exist?  There  are  no  easy  answers  to  these  questions,  which  continue  to 
challenge  all  Christians. 

D.  Ecumenical  Reception  in  the  Reflection  of  the  Joint  Working  Group 

24.  The  Joint  Working  Group  is  in  a unique  position  to  serve  not  only  its  own  parent  bodies,  but 
the  whole  ecumenical  movement  as  well.  In  different  ways,  the  JWG  has  already  acknowledged 
the  importance  of  ecumenical  reception  by  giving  significant  attention  to  it.  It  is  also  in  a posi- 
tion to  foster  reception  in  the  wider  ecumenical  movement.  In  some  ways  the  JWG  can  serve 
as  a gauge  of  developments  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  way  in  which  this  movement 
is  being  received. 

25.  The  Joint  Working  Group  has  reflected  on  ecumenical  reception  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. In  the  eighth  JWG  report  (2005),  each  of  its  three  study  documents  gives  attention  to 
ecumenical  reception,  albeit  in  different  ways.  One  study  document,  7 he  Nature  and  Purpose  of 
Ecumenical  Dialogue,  illustrates  the  growing  significance  of  ecumenical  reception.  The  first  JWG 
working  paper  on  Ecumenical  Dialogue  (1967)  had  no  treatment  of  reception,  although  it  hinted 
at  reception  when  indicating  that  the  aim  of  dialogue  “is  to  grow  together  in  koinonia.”( no.l), 
and  that  the  results  “must  be  shared  with  the  whole  church”  (no.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  The 
Nature  and  Purpose  of  Ecumenical  Dialogue  (2005)  shows  that  ecumenical  reception  is  currently 
acknowledged  as  an  integral  aspect  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  It  includes  a section  on  “The 
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reception  of  ecumenical  dialogues”  (nos.  58-79),  describing  its  meaning  and  difficulties  associ- 
ated with  it,  and  giving  case  studies  illustrating  positive  experiences  with  reception  from  both 
multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogue. 

26.  A second  2005  study  document,  Ecclesiological  and  Ecumenical  Implications  of  a Com- 
mon Baptism , is  in  many  ways  an  act  of  reception  of  the  growing  understanding  of  a common 
baptism  resulting  from  dialogue,  especially  to  reception  of  the  Faith  and  Order  convergence 
text  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM,  1982).  Exploring  different  aspects  of  the  common 
understanding  of  baptism,  it  illustrates  ecumenical  implications  of  this  common  understanding, 
and  identifies  ecclesiological  issues,  some  deep  bonds  of  faith  Christians  share  with  one  another 
which  enhance  this  common  understanding  of  baptism,  and  others  which  need  further  treat- 
ment in  dialogue  in  order  to  resolve  differences  which  still  stand  in  the  way  of  the  degree  of 
unity  implied  in  a common  baptism. 

27.  A third  study,  Inspired  by  the  Same  Vision:  Roman  Catholic  Participation  in  National  and 
Regional  Councils  of  Churches,  explores  the  phenomenon  of  the  growing  membership  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  these  councils — itself  a reception  of  ideas  put  forward  in  the  Directory  for  the  Appli- 
cation of  Principles  and  Norms  of  Ecumenism  (1993). 

28.  Studies  previously  published  by  the  JWG  have  included  important  aspects  of  reception.  Its 
Sixth  Report  (1990)  included  two  studies,  both  suggested  in  the  conversation  between  WCC  staff 
and  John  Paul  II  during  the  Popes  visit  to  the  WCC  in  1984.  One,  entitled  The  Church:  Local  and 
Universal,  was  undertaken  partly  in  reception  of  BEM.  The  introduction  to  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  150,  in  which  this  study  was  published,  stated  that  the  responses  to  BEM  indicated  that  eccle- 
siology  must  be  given  further  attention  in  the  future,  and  therefore  Faith  and  Order  took  initial 
steps  toward  a major  study  of  ecclesiology:  “An  important  aspect  of  an  ecumenical  understanding 
of  the  church  is  a proper  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  relationship  of  its  universal  and  local 
expressions.”  Ecumenical  dialogue  has  fostered  convergence  on  this  question,  and  “[t]he  present 
study  is  a result  of  such  dialogue  and  a contribution  to  its  further  development.”14 

29.  The  second  1990  study,  The  Notion  of 'Hierarchy  of  Truths’:  An  Ecumenical  Interpretation,  was 
the  first  common  ecumenical  study  on  this  subject.  It  refers  to  the  expression  found  in  number  11 
of  Vatican  IPs  Unitatis  Redintegratio  (Decree  on  Ecumenism).  It  was  seen  as  a concept  which  “has 
aroused  ecumenical  hopes,  but...  needs  clarification...  of  its  implications  for  the  ecumenical  dia- 
logue” (no.  1).  As  this  concept  was  already  received  as  important  for  ecumenism,  but  not  given  ecu- 
menical attention,  the  JWG  study  set  out  to  study  and  interpret  it.  Its  report  concluded  that  it  “has 
implications  for  the  relations  between  churches  as  they  seek  full  communion  with  one  another 
through  such  means  as  the  ecumenical  dialogue.  It  can  help  to  improve  mutual  understanding  and 
to  provide  a criterion  which  would  help  to  distinguish  those  differences  in  the  understanding  of 
the  truths  of  faith  which  are  areas  of  conflict  from  other  differences  which  need  not  be”  (no.  28).  It 
was,  in  effect,  inviting  further  reception  and  use  of  this  notion  in  ecumenical  dialogue. 

30.  This  present  study  document  gives  examples  of  some  of  the  significant  achievements  of 
the  ecumenical  movement,  showing  how  new  relationships  have  come  about  between  churches 
long  divided,  and  steps  taken  towards  overcoming  theological  conflicts  which  have  divided 
Christians  for  centuries  (Section  III  below).  These  examples  illustrate  creative  acts  of  reception, 
underlining  the  interrelationship  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  one  ecumenical  movement.  The 
study  document  also  notes  ongoing  challenges  to  ecumenical  reception  to  illustrate  the  diffi- 
culties before  us  as  the  movement  towards  Christian  unity  continues  (Section  IV  below).  Still 
other  creative  acts  of  reception  should  be  considered  in  the  years  ahead.  Continuing  reception 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  its  various  expressions  in  this  second  century  of  the  movement 
will  be  vital  for  reaching  the  goal  of  visible  unity. 


14.  Faith  and  Order  paper  No.  150,  “Introduction,”  (1990)  WCC,  Geneva,  p.  viii. 
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E.  Learning  Points  and  Recommendations 

1.  Learning  Points 

To  be  human  is  to  grow  by  receiving  from  others.  To  be  Christian  is  to  receive  the  grace  and  the 
gifts  of  God.  In  the  ecumenical  context  to  be  Christian  today  involves  receiving  Christ  in  one 
another  and  through  one  another.  In  learning  to  receive  one  another  we  walk  together  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  both  gift  and  responsibility. 

• If  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  there  must  be  reception  of  the  achieve- 
ments already  made.  This  responsibility  is  essential  for  the  life  of  the  churches  in  order  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  will  of  Christ  (cf.  John  17:21)  and  to  live  the  mission  of  the  church. 

• The  costly  nature  of  discipleship  teaches  us  that  reception  of  these  achievements  takes 
time,  is  often  difficult,  at  times  painful,  but  always  essential  and  fruitful.  If  part  of  reception  is 
an  exchange  of  gifts,  those  gifts  can  be  blessings.  Now  is  the  time  to  harvest  these  fruits  and 
gifts  and  move  forward. 

2.  Recommendations 

For  reception  to  be  expressed  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  lead  to  concrete  action,  we  propose  the 
following  recommendations: 

• take  positive  steps  to  inculcate  a spirituality  of  metanoia  and  welcome15  in  their  engagement 
with  ecumenical  partners  so  that  the  inherited  barriers  may  be  overcome  and  a receptivity  to 
Christ  in  the  other  be  developed; 

• remind  churches  of  the  rich  diversity  of  elements  of  Christian  life  and  discipleship  which  can 
be  shared  across  the  traditions  and  offered  for  ecumenical  reception; 

• actively  recognize,  especially  in  the  case  of  dialogue  reports,  that  reception  is  a multilayered 
process,  and  ensure  that  there  is  a real  engagement  with  documents  in  the  arenas  of  both  formal 
and  informal  reception  in  all  its  stages; 

• encourage  dialogue  commissions  to  be  explicit  about  the  issues  related  to  reception  of  the 
document  when  texts  are  being  drafted  and  when  agreed  statements  are  achieved.  This  includes, 
for  example,  making  clear  the  genre  and  status  of  the  statement,  giving  an  invitation  to  reader 
responses,  and  indicating  that  formal  responses  of  the  statements  depend  on  the  churches  which 
sponsor  the  dialogue; 

• take  steps  to  affirm  ecumenical  achievements  and  encourage  the  churches  to  receive  them 
with  a commitment  to  implementation. 

II.  How  Ecumenical  Reception  Happens: 

The  Experience  of  Christian  World  Communions 

A.  The  Processes  of  Reception 

31.  Within  the  broadest  understanding  of  ecumenical  reception  lies  the  precise  act  of  a formal 
action  whereby  churches  receive  agreed  statements  of  their  ecumenical  dialogues.  Concerning 
such  a formal  action,  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Ecumenical  Dialogue  (2005)  said  the  following: 

If  the  agreements  reached  through  ecumenical  dialogue  are  to  have  an  impact  on  the  life  and  witness 
of  the  churches  and  lead  to  a new  stage  of  communion,  then  careful  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to 
processes  for  receiving  the  agreements  so  that  the  whole  community  might  be  involved  in  the  process 
of  discernment.16 


15.  Cf.  Section  II. B of  the  2013  JWG  Study  Document  Be  Renewed  in  the  Spirit:  The  Spiritual  Roots  of  Ecu- 
menism. 

16.  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Ecumenical  Dialogue,”  in  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches:  Eighth  Report.  (2005).  WCC  Publications,  Geneva-Rome,  No.  58. 
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32.  Such  a precise  act  of  reception  is  in  and  of  itself  only  a moment  within  broader  processes 
which  begin  long  before  a text  or  statement  is  formally  received,  and  continue  long  after  such 
an  action  has  taken  place.  There  seems  to  be  no  common  process  for  the  reception  of  ecumenical 
texts,  except  that  it  is  multilayered,  multifaceted,  difficult  to  identify,  at  times  difficult  to  discern, 
and  even  more  difficult  to  achieve.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  identify  a broadly  similar  pat- 
tern of  reception  operating  across  international  church  structures  and  Christian  world  commu- 
nions. Stages  of  reception  can  be  described  as  discovery,  dialogue,  and  reflection  on  the  insights 
of  the  dialogue;  when  appropriate,  a formal  act;  and  finally,  ongoing  reception. 

33.  Reception  is  born  with  the  discovery  of  those  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  with  whom  we 
are  called  into  fellowship.  In  a sense,  the  very  action  of  discovery  is  an  act  of  reception,  when  we 
learn  to  appreciate  other  churches  and  traditions  and  recognize  that  Christ  is  active  and  present 
in  their  life.  The  establishment  of  dialogue  is  a further  act  of  reception,  when  we  recognize  an 
ecumenical  partner  as  someone  whose  presence  is  needed  to  achieve  the  full  visible  unity  of  the 
church.  The  early  processes  of  reception  therefore  include  discovery  and  dialogue.  An  essential 
aspect  of  the  dialogue  is  the  publication  of  any  report  or  agreed  statement,  the  promotion  of  its 
study,  and  reflection  upon  it  by  each  of  the  dialogue  partners.  Such  processes  may  well  include 
rigorous  theological  analysis  and  consultation  on  a wide  basis  across  the  communion  in  question. 
Not  all  dialogues  have  been  taken  forward  to  a formal  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  ecumenical 
progress  which  the  document  represents.  The  goals  of  dialogue  may  vary  from  a search  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  with  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  to  a more  general  seek- 
ing of  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation. 

34.  A formal  act  of  reception  can  itself  take  many  forms.  It  may  be  a declaration  by  the  highest 
authorities  within  a world  communion,  a canonical  act17,  or  the  adoption  of  the  text  by  motion  or 
resolution  at  a synodical  or  conciliar  gathering  or  assembly.  A mutual  act  of  formal  reception  takes 
place  when,  after  internal  study,  both  partners  respectively  agree  to  commit  themselves  formally  to 
the  specific  achievements  of  the  dialogue. 

35.  For  the  fruits  of  the  dialogue  to  be  received  it  remains  for  the  theological  insights  and  con- 
vergence expressed  in  the  documents  to  be  acknowledged  and  lived  out  in  the  ongoing  life  of  the 
receiving  communions  at  every  level  of  the  church’s  life. 

B.  How  the  Processes  Work 

36.  The  following  brief  inventory  includes  descriptions  of  reception  at  the  global  level,  drawing  on 
conversations  with  the  general  secretaries  and  ecumenical  officers  of  the  Christian  world  commu- 
nions. It  highlights  the  way  that  international  church  structures,  or  Christian  world  communions, 
deal  with  the  question  of  and  response  to  the  reception  of  ecumenical  statements  at  the  interna- 
tional level.  While  the  list  of  short  descriptions  is  not  exhaustive,  it  does  reflect  different  Christian 
traditions  which  are  found  around  the  world.  They  are  listed  here  in  alphabetical  order. 

37.  In  the  formal  process  of  reception,  the  interplay  between  the  national  and  international 
levels  of  reception  is  evident  in  th z Anglican  Communion,  but  consultation  across  a body  of  autono- 
mous provinces  is  inevitably  slow  and  can  be  confusing  to  ecumenical  partners.  When  reports  are 
offered  which  need  response  from  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  they  are  sent  to 
each  primate  and  the  respective  ecumenical  officers  by  one  of  the  Instruments  of  Communion 
(the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Primates  Meetings,  the  Lambeth  Conference,  the  Anglican 
Consultative  Council),  usually  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council  (ACC),  accompanied  by  ques- 
tions for  analysis  and  response.  Responses  at  the  provincial  level  are  submitted  to  an  Instrument 
of  Communion,  usually  the  ACC  but  also  the  Lambeth  Conferences,  often  depending  when  the 
meetings  are  held.  The  new  Inter- Anglican  Standing  Committee  on  Unity,  Faith  and  Order  is 
addressing  this  question  and  may  bring  recommendations  for  the  Anglican  Communion. 


17.  In  many  Anglican  Churches,  for  example,  ecumenical  agreements  will  be  incorporated  into  the  church 
law  of  a province  by  a church  canon  or  other  legal  process. 
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38.  Reception  in  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  (BWA)  first  begins  with  the  Committee  on  Doc- 
trine and  Inter-church  Relations.  An  instance  of  how  the  process  works  in  the  BWA  is  in  its 
dialogue  with  the  Anglican  Communion,  Conversations  Around  the  World ' 2000-2005.  The  BWA 
convened  a group  of  twelve  people  to  assist  the  Committee  on  Doctrine  and  Inter-church  Rela- 
tions, six  of  whom  were  ecumenically  aware,  and  six  who  were  not  so  ecumenically  aware,  to 
“test  the  waters.”  The  final  document  prepared  by  the  expanded  committee  was  presented  to  the 
executive  committee,  but  was  commended,  rather  than  voted  on.  An  ongoing  process  of  reception 
included  things  such  as  symposia  at  annual  gatherings  for  questions  and  responses. 

39.  The  multileveled  and  multilayered  processes  around  reception  are  evident  in  the  Catholic 
Church When  a dialogue  has  finished  its  work,  the  result — an  agreed  statement  or  text — is 
considered  at  this  stage  as  no  more  than  the  property  and  work  of  the  commission.  The  first  stage 
of  ecclesial  reception  begins  when  the  text  is  sent  by  the  dialogue  commission  to  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  (PCPCU),  which  then  studies  the  text  and  makes  a judg- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  it  leads  to  closer  communion  and  is  open  to  full  visible  unity.  Then  a 
decision  is  made  by  the  PCPCU  to  publish  the  document  together  with  a theological  commentary. 
This  is  done  in  agreement  with  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  (CDF).  It  is  then 
sent  to  episcopal  conferences.  If  a document  is  to  receive  formal  reception  by  church  authorities  in 
both  communions  sponsoring  the  dialogue,  then,  on  the  Catholic  side,  a joint  commission  of  the 
PCPCU  and  the  CDF  is  established  to  make  the  text  the  formal  object  of  study  and  analysis.  At 
this  point,  a text  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Pope,  who  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  formal  reception  in  the  Catholic  Church.  This  long  process  requires  a growing  agreement  on 
the  perceived  value  of  the  text;  it  depends  on  the  perceived  value  of  the  text,  and  on  whether  the 
faithful  begin  to  support  it.  Reception  involves  movement  and  reaction  within  the  Church  on  the 
part  of  the  bishops  and  the  whole  people  of  God. 

40.  Within  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ ),  agreed  statements  of  the  dialogues  are 
sent  to  the  Disciples  Ecumenical  Consultative  Council,  which  in  turn  publishes  the  material  and 
sends  it  to  all  the  member  churches.  Because  the  Disciples  of  Christ  have  no  official  doctrine  as 
in  many  other  churches,  how  ecumenical  texts  are  treated  by  the  churches  can  vary  enormously. 
Texts  are  often  sent  to  congregations,  ministers  and  other  leaders,  as  well  as  to  seminaries  where 
they  may  function  as  teaching  documents.  Also,  ecumenical  texts  are  made  available  to  local  and 
national  bilateral  dialogues  as  resources.  The  fundamental  question  for  the  Disciples  is,  what  does 
a text  mean  in  life  of  the  churches? 

41.  In  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  (LWF)  reception  is  a multileveled  process,  and  is  iden- 
tified as  a challenge  for  this  Christian  world  communion.  Creating  and  receiving  a text  is  under- 
stood as  occurring  as  a communion  in  communion.  Dialogue  reports  are  sent  to  the  Committee 
on  Ecumenical  Affairs,  which  may  give  limited  approval  but  not  much  more.  An  ecumenical  text 
so  approved  is  then  sent  to  all  the  LWF  member  churches  for  study  and  comment.  In  practice, 
this  stage  of  the  reception  process  does  not  work  well  since  many  of  the  member  churches  lack 
the  structures  to  give  a theologically  responsible  response;  the  process  appears  biased  towards 
the  churches  of  the  global  north.  Even  in  the  northern  churches  this  stage  is  weak,  often  due 
to  lack  of  staff  or  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  issues  attract  popular  attention,  such 
as  with  Lutheran- Roman  Catholic  or  Lutheran-Mennonite  agreed  statements,  more  attention 
is  paid  to  reception.  An  identified  missing  step  is  allowing  dialogue  statements  to  be  part  of 


18.  The  spiritual  nature  and  complex  process  of  reception  as  understood  in  Catholic  ecclesiology  was  described 
by  Cardinal  J.Willebrands  in  a speech  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  (Toronto,  3 July, 
1984):  “In  Catholic  understanding  reception  can  be  outlined  as  a process  by  means  of  which  the  People  of 
God,  in  its  differentiated  structure  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  recognizes  and  accepts  new 
insights,  new  witnesses  of  truth,  and  their  forms  of  expression,  because  they  are  deemed  to  be  in  the  line  of 
the  apostolic  tradition  and  in  harmony  with  the  sensus  fidelium , the  sense  of  faith  living  in  the  whole  People 
of  God — the  Church  as  a whole.” 
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the  formation  of  clergy,  and  then  being  appropriated  into  the  lives  of  congregations.  The  LWF 
recognizes  the  need  for  better  structures  for  ecumenical  reception. 

42.  The  process  of  reception  in  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  is  evident  in  the  case  of  the 
agreed  statements  from  the  Roman  Catholic-Mennonite  dialogue.  When  the  report  of  this  dia- 
logue was  completed  it  was  sent  to  the  Mennonite  international  governing  body,  which  then  com- 
mended the  report  to  all  churches  with  request  for  responses.  Responses  from  the  local  churches, 
which  are  occasionally  sent  to  faculties  of  theology,  were  then  sent  back  to  the  General  Council. 
If  recommendations  for  follow-up  are  accepted,  the  responses  and  recommendations  are  then  sent 
to  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

43.  An  instance  of  reception  in  the  Oriental  Orthodox  tradition  is  seen  in  the  Holy  See  of  Cili- 
cia of  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ecumenical  officer  to  provide 
His  Holiness  the  Catholicos  a progress  report  on  a dialogue,  or  a final  agreed  statement.  Then  the 
text  may  be  sent  to  the  Ecumenical  Relations  Committee,  presided  over  by  the  Catholicos.  If  the 
text  is  approved  by  the  Catholicos,  it  is  then  sent  to  the  Central  Religious  Council  (equivalent 
to  the  Holy  Synod  of  other  Orthodox  churches)  for  approval.  Because  the  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church  has  two  jurisdictions — Etchmiadzin  and  Cilicia — the  agreement  of  one  Holy  Synod  is 
then  forwarded  to  the  other;  representatives  of  the  two  Holy  Synods  must  meet  and  agree  on 
the  text.  The  final  step  is  to  send  the  report  and  joint  decision  of  the  two  Holy  Synods  to  all  the 
Oriental  Orthodox  churches  for  final  reception  by  the  family  of  Oriental  Orthodox  churches.  The 
process  of  reception  is  largely  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  agreed  text  or  statement. 

44.  In  most  of  the  local  autocephalous  Eastern  Orthodox  churches,  the  findings  of  bi-lat- 
eral  theological  dialogues  as  well  as  the  documents  of  ecumenical  organizations  submitted  to 
churches  for  action  are  normally  forwarded  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  each  church  to  their  respective 
specialized  synodical  commission  or  department.  These  would  assess  each  document  and  report 
back  to  the  Holy  Synod.  In  some  cases  (i.e.  study  documents)  churches  may  formulate  and  offer 
their  own  response  individually.  In  other  cases  (i.e.  results  of  bilateral  theological  dialogues) 
there  is  always  an  awareness  that  further  consultation  and  final  agreement  with  other  sister 
Orthodox  churches  is  needed  within  the  framework  of  the  pan-Orthodox  conciliar  process.  A 
concrete  example  of  coordinated  Orthodox  efforts  aiming  at  reception  is  from  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate.  There  are  cases  where  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  would  convene  or  encourage 
inter-orthodox  consultations  (organized,  for  example,  by  the  WCC)  in  order  to  articulate  an 
Orthodox  response  or  offer  an  Orthodox  contribution  to  major  ecumenical  processes.  Such 
responses  or  contributions  are  normally  better  known  and  received.  In  other  cases,  the  Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate  would  attempt  to  assess  the  level  of  consensus  among  Orthodox  churches 
(e.g.  in  the  case  of  bilateral  theological  dialogues)  either  by  correspondence  with  the  heads  of 
Orthodox  churches  or  by  convening  a consultation  with  the  participation  of  all  local  churches. 
Another  concrete  example  of  reception  within  the  Orthodox  Church  is  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  where  the  appraisal  of  ecumenical  texts  is  the  responsibility  of  its  Department  for 
External  Church  Relations.  Agreed  statements  are  studied  by  the  department,  and  then  sent  to 
the  Holy  Synods  theological  commission  for  further  analysis  of  the  document.  If  approved,  the 
text  is  then  sent  to  faculties  of  theology  for  further  theological  study.  The  final  stage  of  recep- 
tion is  the  bishops’  council.  The  process  can  be  very  slow,  as  is  reflected  in  the  agreed  statements 
arising  from  dialogue  with  the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches. 

45.  The  Pentecostal  churches  have  not  yet  developed  any  formal  mechanisms  to  receive  texts 
arising  from  ecumenical  dialogues.  While  a number  of  international  bilateral  and  multilateral 
theological  dialogues  currently  exist  (Catholic,  World  Communion  of  Reformed  Churches, 
WCC,  and  Ecumenical  Patriarchate)  or  will  soon  begin  (LWF,  Baptist  World  Alliance),  they 
include  both  formal  and  informal  participants.  Reports  are  currently  published  and  widely  stud- 
ied by  members  of  the  worldwide  Pentecostal  academic  community,  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Pentecostal  World  Fellowship  and  a number  of  its  participating  churches  is  both  aware  of  and 
encouraging  of  these  encounters.  It  is  already  the  case  that  Pentecostals  have  begun  to  reflect 
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on  how  they  might  receive  the  fruits  of  their  ecumenical  encounters  with  others.  On  the  whole, 
Pentecostals  are  more  comfortable  in  speaking  of  a diffuse  and  Spirit-led  process  of  reception, 
and  indeed,  of  “receiving  one  another  as  Christ  has  received  us”  (cf.  Rom.  15:7).  This  is  both 
difficult  to  define  and  to  recognize,  but  it  does  happen. 

46.  The  Salvation  Army  does  not  make  joint  declarations,  and  does  not  have  formal  processes 
for  reception.  The  results  of  its  bilateral  dialogues  are  sent  to  territorial  leaders.  They  also  appear  in 
church  publications  and  are  sent  to  journals. 

47.  Among  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  the  reception  of  ecumenical  texts  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Council  for  Interchurch  and  Interfaith  Relations  (CIIR).  When  members  of  a given  dialogue 
organized  or  coordinated  by  the  General  Conference  have  reached  agreement  and  are  ready  to 
report  their  findings  to  the  church  for  response,  their  dialogue  statements  are  sent  to  the  CIIR. 
If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  the  agreement  is  of  interest  to  the  whole  church,  it  goes  to  the 
General  Conference’s  administrative  committee,  and  if  accepted  it  is  sent  to  the  regional  bod- 
ies for  study  and  comment.  If  the  agreement  is  not  accepted  at  the  local  and  regional  levels,  it  is 
sent  to  the  General  Conference’s  CIIR  for  adjustment,  which  will  be  done  in  consultation  with 
the  dialogue  partner.  The  Seventh  Day  Adventists  now  are  engaged  in  an  international  bilateral 
dialogue  with  the  Mennonite  World  Conference,  and  a regional  bilateral  dialogue  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  (USA). 

48.  An  example  of  reception  in  a United  and  Uniting  Church  is  found  in  the  United  Reformed 
Church  (URC)  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  URC  makes  the  distinction  between  dialogue  reports 
which  seek  understanding  and  dialogues  which  seek  action.  Reception  is  an  open  process  that 
can  happen  in  less  formal  ways.  For  example,  the  reception  of  the  teaching  on  the  eucharist  from 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  is  seen  in  newer  eucharistic  liturgies.  Reception  of  BEM’s  teach- 
ing on  baptism  is  seen  in  a readiness  to  accept  believers  and  infant  baptism.  Reception  of  BEM’s 
treatment  on  ministry  has  been  more  problematic,  related  to  the  challenges  around  the  mutual  rec- 
ognition of  ministry.  The  experience  of  the  URC  suggests  that  when  churches  have  an  open  policy 
concerning  reception,  with  no  expectation  that  official  action  needs  to  be  taken,  informal  reception 
may  be  much  easier  for  churches  than  when  reception  is  a more  formal  and  complex  process. 

49.  For  the  World  Communion  of  Reformed  Churches  (WCRC),  reports  and  agreed  statements 
are  first  sent  to  the  WCRC  for  publication.  The  report  is  then  sent  to  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  then  to  the  General  Council.  If  the  report  is  accepted  by  these  bodies,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  WCRC  then  sends  it  to  member  churches  with  a commendation  for  study  and 
action.  In  the  experience  of  the  WCRC,  a number  of  different  kinds  of  responses  are  possible, 
ranging  from  silence  to  relatively  quick  reactions.  Often  the  process  of  receiving  responses  from 
member  churches  can  take  up  to  a decade,  e.g.  the  Leuenberg  Agreement  of  1973  (Lutheran- 
Reformed),  or  the  Reformed- Roman  Catholic  dialogue.  Formal  reception  is  experienced  as  a 
challenge  for  the  WCRC,  with  the  expressed  need  for  more  official  feedback  and  response.  On 
the  other  hand,  informally,  agreed  statements  are  received  in  other  ways  at  various  levels  of  the 
life  of  the  church. 

50.  Within  the  World  Evangelical  Alliance  (WE A),  responsibility  for  ecumenical  dialogues 
belongs  to  the  WEA  International  Council.  Agreed  statements  are  committed  to  this  body,  and 
it  decides  whether  it  has  respect  from  the  WEA  side.  If  a statement  merits  such  respect,  it  is  then 
sent  out  to  the  corresponding  bodies  in  the  national  Alliance  headquarters,  and  then  from  there 
to  the  grassroots  level  of  local  congregations.  Churches  who  share  an  agreement  with  the  dialogue 
statement  signal  so  at  national  meetings. 

51.  Dialogues  at  the  international  level  report  every  five  years  to  the  major  quinquennial 
gathering  of  the  World  Methodist  Council  (WMC).The  ecumenical  reports  are  introduced  at  the 
WMC,  questions  are  taken,  and  they  are  welcomed  or  “received”  in  this  manner.  In  emerging 
practice,  ecumenical  texts  are  sent  beforehand  to  the  officers  of  the  Council  (now  also  to  a new 
steering  committee)  and  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Ecumenical  Relations  (formerly  “on 
Ecumenics  and  Dialogue”),  and  thence  to  all  delegates  of  the  member  churches.  The  churches 
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are  asked  to  respond  to  the  proposed  texts  and  report  their  views.  At  its  formal  gathering,  the 
WMC  is  asked  to  affirm  the  agreed  statements  of  the  theological  dialogues;  such  an  affirma- 
tion is  registered  and  recorded  within  the  minutes  of  the  Council.  The  texts  are  published  after 
authorisation  for  use  by  member  churches  and  indeed  the  wider  public.  The  current  test-case  for 
a higher  degree  of  reception  is  the  process  around  the  recent  synthesis  of  the  last  forty  years  of 
Methodist- Roman  Catholic  dialogue,  Together  to  Holiness , which  was  presented  to  the  WMC 
in  2011.  The  joint  report  noted  those  doctrinal  topics  on  which  there  is  consensus;  those  where 
there  exists  a degree  of  convergence,  and  those  which  are  acknowledged  as  being  more  resistant 
to  such  agreement  and  which  are  commended  to  the  Commissions  future  work. 

52.  In  summary,  even  a preliminary  outline  of  these  processes  indicates  something  of  the  com- 
plexity and  uncertainty  attached  to  the  processes  of  reception.  Moreover,  the  processes  described 
above  can  only  give  some  indication  of  the  formal  ways  in  which  reports  and  agreed  statements 
are  brought  to  the  point  of  a formal  act  of  reception.  There  remains  the  task  of  ongoing  reception, 
which  is  the  most  vital  if  a real  change  is  to  be  brought  about  in  the  quality  of  koinonia  that  a 
formal  act  of  reception  might  invite  or  entail. 

53.  The  most  formidable  challenge  facing  the  reception  of  the  fruits  of  ecumenical  dialogues  must 
relate  to  the  way  in  which  documents  that  have  received  formal  approval  are  permitted  to  impact 
the  lived  experience  of  the  faithful  in  mission  and  witness.  It  is  all  too  possible  for  a document  of 
convergence  to  remain  on  the  shelves  of  an  ecumenical  office  or  department  without  even  the  fact 
of  its  existence  becoming  widely  known  and  received  by  the  churches  at  the  local  level.  It  is  vital  in 
addressing  the  processes  of  reception  therefore  that  attention  is  given  to  all  elements  of  the  process. 

C.  Learning  Points  and  Recommendations 

1.  Learning  points 

• There  is  growing  awareness  of  the  wide  diversity  of  processes  for  reception  in  the  life  of  dif- 
ferent churches. 

• Reception  includes  stages  of  discovery,  dialogue,  reflection,  formal  act  (when  mandated)  and 
ongoing  reception  in  the  life  of  the  churches. 

• No  church  structures  necessarily  guarantee  reception.  Unless  there  is  a will  at  all  levels  to 
enter  the  process  of  reception,  it  will  not  occur. 

• The  process  of  reception  cannot  begin  until  Christians  discover  Christ  at  work  in  one  another. 
Reception  is  born  when  space  is  created  to  welcome  the  other  in  our  midst. 

• If  reception  is  to  be  successful  the  entire  people  of  God  must  be  involved  throughout  its 
multifaceted  processes. 

• When  churches  enter  the  dynamic  of  reception  they  move  from  isolation  and  self-sufficiency 
towards  a deepening  koinonia.  International  church  structures  and  Christian  world  communions 
in  particular  facilitate  this  process.  They  become  instruments  of  and  vehicles  for  reception. 

2.  Recommendations 

For  reception  to  be  concretely  expressed  in  the  life  of  the  church,  we  propose  the  following 
recommendations: 

• ensure  that  structures  and  opportunities  exist  to  assist  the  entire  people  of  God  to  discover 
their  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  in  other  traditions; 

• encourage  all  Christian  leaders  and  the  faithful  to  take  responsibility  for  the  ecumenical  pro- 
cess by  a commitment  to  concrete  action; 

• foster  openness  to  a diversity  that  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  gospel,  but  which  may  enrich 
the  life  of  the  churches  and  be  an  opportunity  rather  than  a problem  for  koinonia; 

• encourage  those  holding  authority  at  any  level  to  act  in  service  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
by  fostering  an  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  ecumenical  engagement  at  all  levels; 

• commit  themselves  to  the  ecumenical  formation  of  the  entire  people  of  God  in  order  to 
guarantee  growth  in  fidelity  to  discipleship  in  an  ecumenical  age. 
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III.  Overcoming  the  Divisions  of  the  Past: 

Reception  Promoting  Reconciliation 

A.  The  New  Context  Fostering  Reception 

54.  The  twentieth  century  transformed  Christian  relationships,  as  modern  means  of  transport 
and  communication  allowed  much  closer  and  more  frequent  contact  than  in  ages  past.  In  the 
various  examples  explored  below,  it  was  the  impact  of  broader  ecumenical  contact  that  created 
an  atmosphere  enabling  Christians  of  various  traditions  to  begin  to  cooperate  with  each  other, 
first  in  the  great  movements  coming  immediately  from  the  time  of  Edinburgh  1910 — the  Mis- 
sionary Movement,  Faith  and  Order,  Life  and  Work,  co-operation  in  education  and  the  Week 
of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity.  This  ecumenical  movement  itself  sustained  and  prompted  new 
initiatives.  Christians  taking  part  in  these  movements  began  in  some  degree  to  receive  one 
another  as  co-workers  in  Christ  seeking  the  unity  for  which  he  prayed  (cf.  John  17:21).  More 
specifically,  as  these  movements  led  to  the  creation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1948, 
the  churches  themselves,  who  were  now  represented  together  in  the  WCC,  began  to  receive  one 
another  as  communities,  and  gradually  to  develop  common  cause  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Though 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  not  a member,  some  of  its  theologians  were  in  contact  with 
the  WCC  from  the  1950s. 

55.  During  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  WCC  began  to  develop 
a formal  and  regular  relationship,  and  from  that  time,  to  receive  each  other  as  partners  in  the  one 
ecumenical  movement.  At  Vatican  II,  through  the  observers  sent  by  the  WCC,  the  churches  and 
Christian  world  communions  began  to  know  the  Catholic  Church  and  vice  versa.  In  this  context, 
initial  steps  were  taken  to  receive  one  another  in  Christ,  which  would  help  them  later  to  take 
more  profound  steps  towards  facing  the  divisions  of  the  past.  They  began  to  recognize  together 
the  degree  to  which  they  hold  the  faith  in  common  despite  those  divisions.  The  stage  was  set  for 
addressing  the  divisive  issues  of  the  past. 

56.  In  order  to  understand  the  dimensions  of  ecumenical  reception,  it  will  be  useful,  first,  to 
describe  some  instances  when  reception  has  succeeded.  In  the  twentieth  century,  reception  of 
ecumenical  insights  has  contributed  to  overcoming  some  conflicts  that  led  to  the  three  most  sig- 
nificant divisions  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  These  divisions  took  place  in  the  fifth  century  after 
the  Councils  of  Ephesus  (431)  and  Chalcedon  (451),  in  the  eleventh  century  (1054),  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  with  the  reformation. 

B.  Towards  Overcoming  Fifth-Century  Divisions 

57.  In  the  fifth  century  some  churches,  for  various  reasons,  did  not  receive  certain  theological 
statements  of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  (431)  and  Chalcedon  (451).  Reactions  to  the  Christo- 
logical  formulations  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  led  to  a separation  within  Christianity,  a divi- 
sion which  has  lasted  until  today.  Within  the  modern  ecumenical  movement,  dialogue  has  led  to 
clarification  of  issues  which  contributed,  then,  to  misunderstanding.  New  contacts  and  dialogue 
between  Oriental  Orthodox  churches,19  the  churches  which  “historically  inherit  a refusal  of  the 
Christological  teachings  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,”20  and  those  such  as  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  which  accepted  those  teachings,  have  led  to  much  agreement 
today  on  the  mystery  of  Christ. 

58.  New  contacts  between  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  and  the  Catholic  Church  at  Vatican 
II  were  important  for  building  trust  after  centuries  of  separation.  New  insights  and  clarifi- 
cations achieved  in  dialogue,  whether  at  the  Pro  Oriente  Foundation  in  Vienna  starting  in 
1971,  or  in  the  multilateral  dialogue  of  Faith  and  Order,  or  in  bilateral  dialogue,  have  helped 


19.  The  Coptic,  Syrian,  Armenian,  Ethiopian,  Eritrean,  and  Indian  (Malankara)  Orthodox  Churches. 

20.  Ronald  G.  Roberson,  “Oriental  Orthodox- Roman  Catholic  Dialogue.”  DEM,  pp.  862-63. 
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those  involved  to  formulate  Christological  statements  expressing  the  same  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
These  new  insights  and  clarifications  have  been  received  and  expressed  in  authoritative  common 
Christological  declarations  formulated  by  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  especially  Paul  VI  and  John 
Paul  II,  with  Patriarchs  of  several  Oriental  Orthodox  churches.  The  Eastern  Orthodox-Oriental 
Orthodox  dialogue  has  also  formulated  common  Christological  statements.  Dialogues  between 
Oriental  Orthodox  and  significant  Western  churches  have  likewise  achieved  agreed  statements 
on  Christology,  presented  below  in  paragraph  64. 

1 . Common  Christological  Declarations 

a.  Bishops  of  Rome  and  Oriental  Orthodox  Patriarchs 

59.  The  first  of  these  declarations,  between  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Coptic  Orthodox  Pope  Shenouda 
III  (May  10, 1973),  stated: 

we  confess  one  faith  in  the  Triune  God,  the  divinity  of  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of  God,  the  second 
person  of  the  Holy  Trinity. . .who  for  us  was  incarnate,  assuming  for  Himself  a real  body  with  a ratio- 
nal soul,  and  who  shared  with  us  our  humanity  but  without  sin.  We  confess  that  our  Lord  and  God 
and  Saviour  and  King. . .Jesus  Christ  is  perfect  God  with  respect  to  His  Divinity,  perfect  man  with 
respect  to  his  humanity.  In  Him  His  divinity  is  united  with  his  humanity  in  a real,  perfect  union  with- 
out mingling,  without  commixtion,  without  confusion,  without  alteration,  without  division,  without 
separation.  His  divinity  did  not  separate  from  his  humanity. . .not  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.21 

60.  Christological  language  in  the  same  fine,  confessing  Jesus  Christ  as  perfect  in  his  divinity 
and  perfect  in  his  humanity,  can  be  found  also  in  common  declarations  between:  Pope  John  Paul 
II  and  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarch  Mar  Ignatius  Zakka  I Iwas  (June,  1984), 22 John  Paul  II  and 
Catholicos  Karekin  I of  the  Armenian  Apostolic  See  of  Etchmiadzin  (December,  1996)23  and 
re-affirmed  in  the  common  declaration  signed  by  John  Paul  II  and  Catholicos  Aram  I of  the 
Armenian  Apostolic  See  of  Cilicia  (January,  1997).24  It  is  found,  too,  in  the  doctrinal  agreement 
on  Christology  approved  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Catholicos  Mar  Basilius  Marthoma  Matthews 
I of  the  Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  (3  June  1990). 25 

b.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Patriarch  of  the  Assyrian  Church  of  the  East 

61.  In  a process  with  another  ancient  church,  the  Assyrian  Church  of  the  East,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
and  Patriarch  Mar  Dinkha  IV  also  addressed  the  conflicts  arising  from  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
431.  In  their  common  declaration  of  11  November  1994,  similar  to  those  above,  they  confessed 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  true  God  and  true  man,  perfect  in  his  divinity,  perfect  in  his  humanity, 
consubstantial  with  the  Father  and  consubstantial  with  us  in  all  things  but  sin.  His  divinity  and  his 
humanity  are  united  in  one  person  without  confusion  or  change,  without  division  or  separation.  In 
him  has  been  preserved  the  difference  of  the  natures  of  the  divinity  and  humanity,  with  all  of  their 
properties,  faculties  and  operations.26 


21.  “Visit  of  His  Holiness  Amba  Shenouda  III,  Common  Declaration,”  IS  22  (1973):  9. 

22.  “Common  Declaration  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  HH  Mar  Ignatius  Zakka  I Iwas,”  IS  55  (1984):  62. 

23.  “Common  Declaration  of  John  Paul  II  and  Catholicos  Karekin  I,”  IS  94  (1997):  30. 

24.  “Common  Declaration  of  the  Pope  and  the  Catholicos  Aram  I,”  IS  95  (1997):  80. 

25.  “Statement  of  the  Joint  Commission,”  IS  73  (1990):  39. 

26.  “Common  Christological  Declaration  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Assyrian  Church  of  the 
East,”  IS  88  (1995):  2. 
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c.  The  Official  Dialogue  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches 

62.  This  dialogue  said: 

We  have  inherited  from  our  Fathers  in  Christ  the  one  apostolic  faith  and  traditions,  though  as 
churches  we  have  been  separated  from  each  other  for  centuries.  The  Logos,  eternally  consubstantial 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  Divinity,  has  in  these  last  days,  become  incarnate  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  Theotokos,  and  thus  became  man,  consubstantial  with  us  in  His 
humanity  but  without  sin.  He  is  true  God  and  true  Man  at  the  same  time,  perfect  in  His  Divinity, 
perfect  in  His  humanity.  Because  the  one  she  bore  in  her  womb  was  at  the  same  time  fully  God  as 
well  as  fully  human  we  call  the  Blessed  Virgin  Theotokos.  (First  Agreed  Statement,  1989)27 

63.  The  consequences  of  the  Christological  agreements  reached  in  the  dialogue  between  the 
Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox  Churches  have  not  been  fully  received  by  the  respective  con- 
stituencies. Eucharistic  communion,  for  instance,  has  not  been  restored.  Other  issues  remain, 
such  as  lifting  the  anathemas  against  one  another’s  saints,  and  questions  about  liturgical  and 
ascetical  traditions.  Yet  there  are  other  signs  of  rapprochement.  For  instance,  as  a result  of  the 
Christological  agreements,  the  Coptic  Orthodox  no  longer  re-baptize  members  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox.  Within  the  unique  context  of  Syrian  ecumenism,  the  two  Antiochian  patriarchates 
experience  the  pastoral  reality  of  sacramental  communion. 

d.  Christological  Agreement  in  Other  Bilateral  Dialogues 

64.  Christological  agreement  is  expressed  in  contacts  and  dialogues  of  other  churches  with 
the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches.  These  include  the  Common  Declaration  of  Pope  Shenouda 
III  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Robert  Runcie  (October  1,  1987), 28  international  dialogue 
reports  such  as  the  Agreed  statement  on  Christology  of  the  International  Reformed-Oriental 
Orthodox  Dialogue  (September  13,  1994), 29  and  the  Agreed  Statement  on  Christology  of  the 
Anglican-Oriental  Orthodox  International  Commission  (November  5-10, 2002).30  Agreement 
on  Christology  is  found  also  in  dialogues  between  others  including  the  Agreed  Statement  on 
Christology  of  the  Old  Catholic-Orthodox  dialogue  (1975  and  1977), 31  the  1977  Reformed- 
Catholic  International  Dialogue  report  Presence  of  Christ  in  Church  and  World  (no.  84),  and  the 
1995  Lutheran-Orthodox  Joint  Commission  report  Authority  in  and  of  the  Church  (no.  5a). 

65.  Thus,  the  dialogues  taken  together  have  resulted  in  widespread  agreement  on  the  nature 
and  mystery  of  Christ.  Agreement  has  been  formally  received  by  the  Catholic  Church  and 
certain  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  through  common  Christological  declarations  of  popes  and 
patriarchs  which  illustrate,  for  them,  the  basic  resolution  of  the  fifth  century  Christological 
controversies  (cf.  note  17).  Formal  reception  processes  concerning  these  agreements  are  not  yet 
complete  and  continue  within  other  churches.  It  is  clear  that  other  issues  also  still  need  to  be 
resolved.  Nevertheless  the  broad  Christological  agreement  seen  above  will  enable  the  churches 
to  get  beyond  a particular  divisive  fifth  century  conflict,  and  assist  them  in  confessing  together 
before  the  world  the  same  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man. 


27.  Jeffrey  Gros,  FSC,  Harding  Meyer,  William  G.  Rusch,  eds.  (2000)  Growth  in  Agreement  II:  Reports  and 
agreed  statements  of  ecumenical  conversations  on  a world  level  1982-1998  [=GA  II]  WCC  Publications, 
Geneva  and  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids  Michigan/Cambridge,  p.  192. 

28.  GA II,  pp.  110-111. 

29.  GA II,  pp.  292-93. 

30.  Jeffrey  Gros,  FSC,  Thomas  Best,  Lorelei  F.  Fuchs,  SA.,  eds.  (2007)  Growth  in  Agreement  III:  Interna- 
tional dialogue  texts  and  agreed  statements,  1998-2005  [=GAIII].  WCC  Publications,  Geneva  and  William 
B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan/Cambridge,  pp.  35-37. 

31.  Harding  Meyer  and  Lukas  Vischer,  eds.  (1984)  Growth  in  Agreement:  Reports  and  agreed  statements 
of  ecumenical  conversations  on  a world  level  [=GA].  Paulist  Press,  New  York/Ramsey  and  World  Council  of 
Churches,  Geneva,  pp.  396-98. 
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C.  Towards  Overcoming  the  Divisions  of  1054 

66.  For  more  than  nine  centuries,  since  the  mutual  excommunications  in  1054  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sees  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  intensified  by  later  events,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Orthodox  East  and  the  Latin  West  had  been  characterized  by  schism,  hostil- 
ity, and  misunderstanding.  In  the  twentieth  century,  and  especially  since  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  Orthodox  and  Catholics  have  renewed  relationships  in  a variety  of  ways.  They  gradu- 
ally are  coming  to  recognize  and  mutually  receive  one  another  as  “sister  churches,”  a designation 
which  indicates  that  they  share  to  a profound  degree  the  same  apostolic  faith,  and  participate  in 
the  one  apostolic  succession.  Nonetheless,  there  are  still  issues  to  be  resolved  before  full  com- 
munion is  achieved. 

67.  The  public  reading  of  the  Common  Declaration  of  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Athenagoras 
I and  Pope  Paul  VI  on  7 December  196532at  the  conclusion  of  Vatican  II  and  simultaneously 
at  St.  Peters  Basilica  and  at  the  Phanar,  was  an  important  context  for  this  new  relationship. 
Pope  and  Patriarch,  addressing  the  mutual  excommunications  levelled  at  one  another  in  1054 
by  the  legates  of  the  Roman  See  and  the  Patriarch  and  Synod  of  Constantinople,  expressed 
their  regret  for  the  sad  events  of  that  time.  They  stated  that  those  mutual  excommunications 
brought  consequences  which  “went  much  further  than  their  authors  had  intended  or  expected,” 
and,  most  critically,  “[t]heir  censures  were  aimed  at  the  persons  concerned  and  not  on  the 
Churches;  they  were  not  meant  to  break  the  ecclesial  communion  between  the  Sees  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople”  (no.  3).  They  declared  together  that  they  “regret  and  wish  to  erase  from 
memory  and  from  the  midst  of  the  Church  the  sentences  of  excommunication  which  followed 
them  and  consign  them  to  oblivion”  (no.  4b).  They  expressed  hope  that  this  action,  fostering 
a healing  of  bitter  memories  of  the  past,  would  be  followed  by  dialogue  leading  them  to  full 
communion  of  faith  and  sacramental  life  which  obtained  between  them  for  the  first  thousand 
years  of  the  life  of  the  church. 

68.  Since  the  early  1960s,  ecumenical  patriarchs  and  popes,  in  addressing  one  another,  have 
used  the  designation  “sister  church”  to  describe  the  relationship  of  Orthodox  and  Catholic 
Churches.33  It  appears  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Athenagoras  I in 
replying  on  12  April  1962  to  a letter  from  Cardinal  Augustin  Bea.34  In  the  period  between 
1962  and  1967,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  or  his  representative  addressed  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  “sister  church”  seven  times.35  Pope  Paul  VI  first  used  this  designation  in  his  letter  ( Anno 
Ineunte ) of  25  July  1967  to  Athenagoras  I,  describing  also  its  significant  theological  meaning. 
Both  have  received  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  and  by  baptism  are  one  in  Christ.  And  “in  virtue 
of  the  apostolic  succession,  we  are  united  more  closely  by  the  priesthood  and  the  Eucharist.... 
In  each  local  Church  this  mystery  of  divine  love  is  enacted,  and  surely  this  is  the  ground  of 
the  traditional  and  very  beautiful  expression  ‘sister  churches’ which  local  churches  were  fond  of 
applying  to  one  another.”  And  “for  centuries  we  lived  this  life  of ‘sister  churches’  and  together 


32.  The  “Common  Declaration  of  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Patriarch  Athenagoras  I,  7 December  1965.”  Austin 
Flannery  O.P.,  ed.,  Vatican  Council  II.  The  Conciliar  and  Postconciliar  Documents.  (1988,  Revised  edition) 
Costello  Publishing  Company,  Northport,  New  York,  pp.  471-73. 

33.  In  Catholic  usage,  sister  churches  are  particular  churches  or  groupings  of  particular  churches,  for  example 
the  Patriarchates  or  metropolitan  provinces  among  themselves. 

34.  E.J.  Stormon,  S.J.  Editor  and  translator.  Towards  the  Healing  of  Schism:  The  Sees  of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
Public  statements  and  correspondence  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  1958-1984  (1987) 
Paulist  Press,  New  York  Mahwah,  Doc  10,  p.35. 

35.  For  example,  in  his  statement  to  the  Holy  Synod  on  the  death  of  Pope  John  XX3II  in  1963,  Athenagoras 
said  that  “in  the  person  of  the  late  venerable  leader  of  our  sister  Church  of  Rome  we  discerned  an  inspired 
labourer  well  able...  to  train  his  gaze  on  those  points  of  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  and  of  apostolic  tradition 
which  are  common  to  both  the  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches.”4  June  1963,  Stormon,  pp.44-45. 
Other  usages  of  this  designation  can  be  seen  in  Stormon  pp.  51-52, 71,  76,  86, 134. 
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held  the  Ecumenical  Councils  which  guarded  the  deposit  of  faith  against  all  corruption.  And 
now,  after  a long  period  of  division  and  mutual  misunderstanding,  the  Lord  is  enabling  us 
to  discover  ourselves  as  ‘sister  churches’  once  more,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  were  once 
raised  between  us.”36  And  in  a 1971  letter  to  Athenagoras,  Pope  Paul  VI  expressed  his  view 
that  between  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches  “there  already  exists  a communion  which 
is  almost  complete — though  still  short  of  perfection — deriving  from  our  common  participation 
in  the  mystery  of  Christ  and  his  Church.”37 

69.  Their  successors,  too,  have  articulated  this  mutual  designation  together  in  common  dec- 
larations. Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Dimitrios  I announced  together  on  30 
November  1979  the  beginning  of  a theological  dialogue  which  envisages  “an  advance  towards  the 
reestablishment  of  full  communion  between  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  sister  Churches...”38  In 
their  common  declaration  of  29  June  1995,  John  Paul  II  and  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew 
I,  reflecting  on  the  results  of  the  dialogue  which  had  affirmed  “that  our  churches  recognize  one 
another  as  sister  churches,  responsible  together  for  safeguarding  the  one  church  of  God”,  con- 
cluded that  these  affirmations  “not  only  hasten  the  way  to  solving  the  existing  difficulties,  but 
henceforth  enable  Catholics  and  Orthodox  to  give  a common  witness  of  faith.”39 

70.  Besides  the  Sees  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  this  designation  has  also  been  used  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II  and  Patriarch  Teoctist  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Romania  in  their  common 
declaration  of  12  October  2002.  Stating  that  “[i]n  accord  with  the  traditional  beautiful  expression, 
the  particular  churches  like  to  call  one  another  ‘sister  churches’,”  they  point  to  the  implications 
this  recognition  has  for  mission:  “[t]o  be  open  to  this  dimension  means  collaborating  to  restore 
to  Europe  its  deepest  ethos  and  its  truly  human  face.”40  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  relations  between 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Moscow  Patriarchate,  there  have  not  been  common  declarations. 
But  the  mutual  recognition  of  sacraments  and  holy  orders,  reflecting  the  theological  basis  of  the 
designation  “sister  churches”  is  known  in  other  ways.41 

71.  Similarly,  this  designation  has  also  been  used,  in  at  least  one  instance,  between  a pope  and 
an  Oriental  Orthodox  patriarch.  In  their  common  declaration  on  23  June  1984,  Pope  John  Paul 
II  and  Patriarch  Mar  Ignatius  Zakka  I Iwas  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church,  indicate  that  if  their 
faithful  find  access  to  a priest  of  their  own  church  materially  or  morally  impossible,  “we  authorize 
them  in  such  cases  to  ask  for  the  sacraments  of  penance,  eucharist  and  anointing  of  the  sick  from 
lawful  priests  of  either  of  our  two  sister  churches,  when  they  need  them.”42 

72.  The  international  Orthodox- Roman  Catholic  dialogue,  too,  on  the  basis  of  the  concept 
of  “sister  churches,”  proposed  a way  to  resolve  an  old  conflict  between  them  concerning  the  role 
of  Eastern  Catholic  churches,  which  flared  up  again  following  the  fall  of  communism  in  1989. 
Its  1993  report,  Uniatism:  Method  of  Union  of  the  Past , and  the  Present  Search for  Full  Communion, 
on  the  one  hand  affirms  the  rights  and  obligations  of  Eastern  Catholic  churches  to  undertake 
their  mission  (cf.  no.  16).  On  the  other  hand,  it  indicates  that  the  “uniatism”  which  developed  in 
events  and  conflicts  of  centuries  ago  can  today  be  interpreted  as  a form  of  missionary  apostolate 
against  the  other  (no.  12,  cf.  10-11)  and  thus  “can  no  longer  be  accepted  neither  as  a method 
to  be  followed  nor  as  a model  of  the  unity  our  churches  are  seeking.”  The  report  argues  “that 
what  Christ  has  entrusted  to  his  church — profession  of  apostolic  faith,  participation  in  the 

36.  Stormon,  161-162. 

37.  8 February  1971,  Stormon,  231-232,  citation  232. 

38.  Stormon,  p.  367. 

39.  In  GA II,  p.  686. 

40.  In  GA  III,  pp.  180-181. 

41.  The  official  attitude  of  the  Church  of  Russia,  among  others,  “is  recognizing  and  respecting  the  Holy 
Orders  and  full  sacramentality  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.”  See  “Ecclesiological  and  Ecumenical  Impli- 
cations of  a Common  Baptism.  A JWG  Study”,  no.  62.  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches:  Eighth  Report.  (2005)  WCC  Publications,  Geneva,  p.  59. 

42.  In  GA  II,  pp.  692-93. 
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sacraments,  above  all  the  one  priesthood  celebrating  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  apostolic 
succession  of  bishops — cannot  be  considered  the  exclusive  property  of  one  of  our  churches.... 
It  is  in  this  perspective  that  the  Catholic  churches  and  the  Orthodox  churches  recognize  each 
other  as  sister  churches,  responsible  together  for  maintaining  the  church  of  God  in  fidelity” 
(nos.  13, 14,  cf.  12). 

73.  In  regard  to  those  same  tensions  between  Orthodox  and  Catholics  after  the  changes 
in  Eastern  Europe,  John  Paul  II  in  his  31  May  1991  Letter  to  Bishops  of  Europe  on  relations 
between  Catholics  and  Orthodox  in  the  new  situation  of  central  and  eastern  Europe,  made  clear 
that  “with  these  Churches  relations  are  to  be  fostered  as  between  sister  churches.”43 

74.  Many  other  developments  have  fostered  this  relationship.  Although  Orthodox  and  Catho- 
lics do  not  yet  share  full  communion,  this  gradual  mutual  reception  of  each  other  as  sister  churches 
calls  attention  to  the  deep  bonds  of  faith  they  continued  to  share,  even  though  separated  for 
more  than  nine  centuries,  and  share  more  intensely  now.  Despite  continuing  areas  of  divergence 
between  them,  much  of  what  has  separated  them  has  been  overcome. 

75.  Significant  and  longstanding  theological  dialogue  has  been  carried  out  between  the  Ortho- 
dox churches  and  other  Western  churches,  such  as  Anglican-Orthodox  dialogue,  Lutheran- 
Orthodox  dialogue,  Methodist- Orthodox  dialogue,  Old  Catholic-Orthodox  dialogue,  and 
Reformed-Orthodox  dialogue.  Participation  by  the  Orthodox  churches  in  the  WCC  and  the 
numerous  theological  dialogues  that  have  been  initiated  have  led  to  great  understanding  and  co- 
operation. All  these  steps  bear  witness  to  a greater  sense  of  reconciliation  between  East  and  West. 

D.  Towards  Overcoming  Divisions  from  the  Sixteenth  Century 

76.  Some  of  the  most  intense  divisions  in  the  history  of  the  Church  took  place  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Within  the  complex  ecclesiastical  and  political  situation  of  that  time,  reformers  from  dif- 
ferent countries  criticized  and  sought  to  revise  practices  inherited  from  late  medieval  Christianity 
within  the  Catholic  Church.  Such  efforts  to  reform  and  renew  often  led  to  a break  in  commu- 
nion with  the  See  of  Rome;  other  reforms  occurred  within  the  Catholic  Church.  But  separated 
churches,  shaped  by  the  Protestant  Reformation,  were  in  serious  conflict  with  each  other  as  much 
as  they  were  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Nonetheless,  in  a variety  of  ways,  recent  ecumenical 
contact  and  dialogue  have  helped  to  resolve  some  of  the  issues  leading  to  division  in  that  century. 
Receiving  the  results  of  dialogue  has  enabled  separated  Christians  to  begin  to  receive  one  another 
again.  Examples  of  the  way  in  which  different  churches  have  been  able  to  receive  each  other  mul- 
tiplied in  the  twentieth  century. 

1 . Early  Examples  of  Mutual  Reception 

77.  a.  An  early  example  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  Bonn  Agreement  between  the  Anglican  and 
Old  Catholic  churches  in  1931.  While  not  resolving  a division  from  the  16th  century,  this  agree- 
ment stands  perhaps  as  a strong  example  of  explicit  reception  in  a relatively  simple  model.  The 
Bonn  Agreement  is  essentially  an  acknowledgement  of  reception.  The  churches  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  and  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht  established  full  communion.  This  has  not  been  with- 
out its  difficulties.  Questions  still  remain  about  parallel  jurisdictions  in  some  European  coun- 
tries, and  the  traditions  remain  distinct  and  separate,  not  in  full  organic  unity.  Nevertheless,  the 
Bonn  Agreement  institutes  full  mutual  reception  of  the  faith,  sacraments  and  ministry  by  these 
two  families  of  churches. 

78.  b.The  South  Asian  experience  of  the  united  churches  is  also  worth  recording.  Starting  in 
the  1940s  churches  of  the  various  Protestant  and  Anglican  traditions  in  North  and  South  India, 
in  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh,  were  able  to  receive  one  another  into  a united  fellowship  and  a recon- 
ciled ministry.  And  thus  were  born  the  Church  of  South  India  (1947),  the  Church  of  North  India 

43.  Letter  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  “To  Bishops  of  Europe  on  Relations  Between  Catholics  and  Orthodox  in  the 
New  Situation  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  May  31, 1991.”  IS  81  (1992):  103. 
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(1970),  the  Church  of  Pakistan  (1970),  and  the  Church  of  Bangladesh  (1970).  The  mechanisms 
of  reconciliation  varied  and  were  sometimes  seen  as  controversial  and  partial  in  their  implemen- 
tation, but  one  generation  later,  the  churches  which  participated  in  the  various  schemes  of  unity 
have  now  fully  received  one  another  and  been  united  into  single  churches. 

79.  c.  In  the  same  way  that  Anglicans  and  Old  Catholics  have  been  able  to  receive  one  another, 
so  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  have  been  able  to  extend  reception  to  other  churches. 
Sometimes  this  has  meant  that  churches,  such  as  the  Lusitanian  Church  of  Portugal  (1963)  and 
the  Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  (1980),  have  been  welcomed  into  full  membership  of 
the  Anglican  Communion;  in  other  cases,  such  as  the  Independent  Church  of  the  Philippines 
(1960)  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  of  South  India,  the  faith,  sacraments  and  ministry  of  churches 
have  been  mutually  received  without  formal  and  organic  integration. 

80.  These  processes  have  sometimes  been  at  work  at  the  regional  level  as  well.  The  Porvoo 
Agreement  between  the  Anglican  Churches  of  the  British  and  Irish  Isles  and  the  Nordic  and 
Baltic  Lutheran  Churches  involves  the  full  reception  of  one  another’s  lives  as  churches,  including 
the  reception  of  one  another’s  members,  ministries  and  sacraments. 

81.  Further  examples  could  be  adduced.  What  is  clear  so  far  is  that  several  examples  exist  in 
which  mutual  reception  has  been  possible  and  indeed,  has  resulted.  Churches  have  been  able  to 
recognize  the  fullness  of  the  presence  of  the  Church  in  one  another  and  have  translated  that  into 
concrete  agreement  and  action — in  some  cases  leading  to  full  organic  unity. 

2.  More  Recent  Examples  of  Successful  Reception:  Leuenberg  and  Porvoo 

82.  The  16th  century  movement  of  the  Reformation  was  meant  to  renew  the  Church  in  accordance 
with  the  gospel  and  the  ecclesial  formation  of  the  early  Christian  church.  Within  this  Reforma- 
tion context,  however,  the  understandings  of  what  was  needed  varied  in  different  places  in  Europe 
due  to  the  different  political,  social  and  cultural  contexts  in  which  theologians  and  laity  experi- 
enced church  life.  Consequendy,  several  strands  developed  within  this  broad  movement  which 
derived  their  energy  from  what  was  perceived  as  the  rediscovery  of  the  true  message  of  the  gospel. 
What  united  them  was  the  common  conviction  of  God’s  unconditional  grace  and  the  justification 
by  faith  alone.  The  reformers  understood  the  Bible  as  the  decisive  source  for  Christian  faith  and 
teaching.  According  to  this  renewed  insight  into  God’s  grace  and  justice,  there  was  broad  agree- 
ment among  the  reformers  on  the  major  issues  that  needed  to  be  reformed,  such  as  the  praxis  of 
penitence  and  indulgences. 

83.  Theological  reflection  on  the  understanding  of  the  sacraments  and  the  Christology  behind 
them  and  on  questions  of  predestination,  however,  led  to  conflicting  positions,  especially  among 
reformers  in  Wittenberg  and  in  Switzerland.  Moreover,  different  political  circumstances  allowed 
for  different  institutional  forms  by  which  the  reforms  were  established,  especially  with  respect  to 
ministry  and  church  order.  This  is  at  least  part  of  the  reason  for  the  fact  that  along  with  the  mod- 
ern ecumenical  movement,  European  churches,  in  their  effort  to  overcome  separation,  developed 
two  different  models  to  do  so  on  the  grounds  of  their  heritage  from  the  Reformation. 

a.  The  Community  of  Protestant  Churches  in  Europe — The  Leuenberg  Concord 

84.  In  1973,  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  United  churches  in  Europe  together  with  pre- Reformation 
churches,  the  Waldensian  Church  and  the  Church  of  Czech  Brethren,  were  successful  in  devel- 
oping the  Leuenberg  Concord  (LC),  an  agreement  by  which  the  traditional  church  dividing  issues 
could  be  resolved  on  the  grounds  of  a common  understanding  of  the  gospel.  In  the  document 
itself,  historical  distance  is  counted  as  an  advantage.  This  has  made  it  easier  for  churches  to  discern 
common  elements  in  their  teaching  despite  the  former  differences. 

In  the  course  of  four  hundred  years  of  history,  the  churches  have  been  led  to  new  and  similar  ways 

of  thinking  and  living;  by  theological  wresding  with  the  questions  of  modern  times,  by  advances  of 

biblical  research,  by  the  movements  of  church  renewal,  and  by  the  rediscovery  of  the  ecumenical 
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horizon.  ...  In  the  process  they  have  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  fundamental  witness  of  the 
Reformation  confessions  of  faith  and  their  historically-conditioned  thought  forms.  (LC  5) 

85.  On  the  grounds  of  a common  understanding  of  the  gospel  proclaiming  Gods  gracious  and 
unconditioned  justification  as  the  message  of  his  free  grace  (LC  7-12),  the  document  offers 
a common  definition  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper  (LC  14-15).  While  the  doctrine  of 
justification  was  not  controversial  in  the  Reformation  period  and  in  later  confessional  develop- 
ment, the  mutual  condemnations  were  intimately  connected  with  a Christological  difference. 
Therefore,  the  heart  of  the  Leuenberg  Concord  is  the  paragraph  on  Christology,  saying:  “In  the 
true  man  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  Son,  and  so  God  himself,  has  bestowed  himself  upon  man- 
kind for  its  salvation.  In  the  word  of  the  promise  and  in  the  sacraments,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so 
God  himself,  makes  the  crucified  and  risen  Jesus  present  to  us”  (LC  21).  The  shaping  of  church 
fellowship  was  possible  on  the  ground  of  Article  VTI  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  this  article 
reformers  confess  and  teach: 

that  one  holy  church  is  to  continue  forever.  The  church  is  the  congregation  of  saints,  in  which  the 
Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and  the  sacraments  are  rightly  administered.  And  to  the  true  unity  of  the 
church  it  is  enough  to  agree  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  human  traditions,  that  is,  rites  or  ceremonies,  instituted  by  men, 
should  be  everywhere  alike. 

86.  According  to  this  understanding  of  church  unity,  churches  may  on  the  ground  of  their 
shared  understanding  of  the  gospel  be  able  to  “accord  each  other  fellowship  in  word  and  sac- 
rament and  strive  for  the  fullest  possible  co-operation  in  witness  and  service  to  the  world” 
(LC  29).  This  “includes  the  mutual  recognition  of  ordination  and  the  freedom  to  provide  for 
intercelebration”  (LC  33). 

87.  The  Leuenberg  Concord  has  served  successfully  as  an  agreement  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred European  churches  to  be  able  to  declare  church  fellowship  to  the  present  day.  The  Leuen- 
berg Concord  has  been  extended  beyond  Europe.  The  declaration  of  church  fellowship,  however, 
is  not  to  be  equated  with  its  realization,  but  it  needs  a deepening  of  theological  reflection  with 
respect  to  contemporary  challenges  in  various  contexts  of  the  lives  of  churches.  Thus,  the  real- 
ization of  church  fellowship  is  bound  in  with  the  reception  of  the  gospel  and  the  deepening 
of  its  common  understanding  and  co-operation.  Only  in  this  process  does  church  fellowship 
become  a reality. 

88.  The  study  document  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  makes  clear  that  to  declare  church  fellow- 
ship is  not  just  an  option,  but  should  be  understood  as  an  obligation  in  the  light  of  the  gospel 
whenever  a church  or  an  ecclesial  community  is  recognized  to  truly  proclaim  the  gospel  and 
adequately  administer  the  sacraments  and  thereby  to  display  the  marks  “of  the  one,  holy,  catho- 
lic and  apostolic  church.”44 

b.  The  Community  of  British  and  Irish  Anglican  Churches  and  Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran 
Churches — The  Porvoo  Communion 

89.  While  the  Community  of  Protestant  Churches  in  Europe  (CPCE)  adopted  the  heritage  of  the 
Reformation  by  expounding  the  constitutive  role  of  the  gospel  for  understanding  the  unity  of  the 
church,  in  some  ways  a similar  approach  was  taken  by  Anglican  and  Lutheran  churches  of  north- 
ern Europe,  this  time  however  with  a strong  focus  on  the  interrelation  between  the  unity,  aposto- 
licity  and  the  ministry  of  the  church.  By  7 he  Porvoo  Common  Statement  (PC)  prepared  in  1992 
and  celebrated  in  Porvoo  Cathedral  in  1996,  these  churches  were  able  to  mutually  “acknowledge 

44.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ , p.  126. 

45.  Together  in  Mission  and  Ministry:  Conversations  between  the  British  and  Irish  Anglican  churches  and  the  Nor- 
dic and  Baltic  Lutheran  churches:  The  Porvoo  Common  Statement,  with  essays  on  church  and  ministry  in  Northern 
Europe , (1993)  Church  House  Publishing,  London. 
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one  another’s  churches  as  churches  belonging  to  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  truly  participating  in  the  apostolic  mission  of  the  whole  people  of  God”  (PC  58a). 
For  them  this  entails  acknowledging  “that  in  all  our  churches  the  Word  of  God  is  authentically 
preached,  and  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist  are  duly  administered”  and  “that  all  our 
churches  share  in  the  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith”  (PC  58a). 

90.  While  the  Statement  includes  an  agreement  in  faith,  there  is  no  requirement  to  mutually 
accept  doctrinal  formulations  characteristic  of  the  distinctive  traditions.  What  is,  however,  required 
is  “to  face  and  overcome  the  remaining  obstacles  to  still  closer  communion”  (PC  33).  Furthermore, 
the  agreement  does  not  only  include  the  acknowledgment  of  one  another’s  ordained  ministries 
and  of  the  personal,  collegial  and  communal  dimension  of  oversight,  but  also  the  declaration  that 
“the  episcopal  office  is  valued  and  maintained  in  all  our  churches  as  a visible  sign  expressing  and 
serving  the  Church’s  unity  and  continuity  in  apostolic  life,  mission  and  ministry”  (PC  58). 

91.  A special  characteristic  of  the  Porvoo  Agreement  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  conceives  of  the 
episcopal  office  as  a visible  sign  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church  in  terms  of  historic  episcopal  suc- 
cession and  includes  the  mutual  acknowledgment  of  this  sign  as  part  of  the  church  communion. 
Those  churches  who  did  not  preserve  the  sign  of  historic  episcopal  succession  agree  to  resume  it 
again  on  joining  the  Porvoo  Communion.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  churches  regard  the  sign 
of  episcopal  historic  succession  as  part  of  their  apostolicity  and  full  visible  unity  but  at  the  same 
time  emphasize  that  it: 

does  not  by  itself  guarantee  the  fidelity  of  a church  to  every  aspect  of  the  apostolic  faith,  life  and 
mission.  [...]  Nor  does  the  sign  guarantee  the  personal  faithfulness  of  the  bishop.  Nonetheless,  the 
retention  of  the  sign  remains  a permanent  challenge  to  fidelity  and  to  unity,  a summons  to  wit- 
ness to,  and  a commission  to  realize  more  fully,  the  permanent  characteristics  of  the  Church  of  the 
apostles.  (PC  51) 

92.  It  is  also  important  that  the  mutual  acknowledgment  of  the  churches  and  ministries  “is  theo- 
logically prior  to  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  historic  succession.  Resump- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  sign  does  not  imply  an  adverse  judgment  on  the  ministries  of  those  churches 
which  did  not  previously  make  use  of  the  sign.  It  is  rather  a means  of  making  more  visible  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  the  Church  at  all  times  and  in  all  places”  (PC  53).  Like  in  the  CPCE,  the 
mutual  acknowledgment  is  seen  as  a step  on  a way  to  further  growth  in  communion.  Hence,  the 
agreement  entails  the  commitment: 

to  share  a common  life  in  mission  and  service,  to  pray  for  and  with  one  another,  and  to  share 
resources;  ...  to  encourage  consultations  of  representatives  of  our  churches,  and  to  facilitate  learning 
and  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  in  theological  and  pastoral  matters;  to  establish  a contact 
group  to  nurture  our  growth  in  communion  and  to  co-ordinate  the  implementation  of  this  agree- 
ment.” (PC  58b) 

93.  While  the  Porvoo  communion  conceives  the  exchange  of  ministers  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  common  acknowledgment  and  use  of  the  sign  of  historic  episcopal  succession,  within  CPCE 
the  mutual  acknowledgment  and  exchange  of  ordained  ministers  is  not  bound  to  the  retention 
of  the  sign  of  historic  episcopal  succession.  This  in  fact  represents  a major  difference  between  the 
two  movements.  While  agreement  on  the  historic  episcopal  succession  is  a central  aspect  of  the 
Porvoo  communion,  it  has  no  role  at  all  in  the  CPCE.  It  will  be  a task  for  CPCE  and  the  Porvoo 
communion  to  further  discuss  the  issue  of  full  visible  unity  as  they  wish  to  deepen  their  ecumeni- 
cal relations,  which  may  be  possible  by  further  rethinking  the  heritage  of  the  Reformation.  With 
respect  to  the  topic  of  reception,  however,  they  both  provide  an  example  of  how  reception  can  be 
ecumenically  successful.  For  in  both  of  these  ecumenical  ventures  churches  were  able  to  realize 
that  their  common  faith  in  the  gospel  would  allow  for  mutual  acknowledgment  and  conceive  this 
as  a stage  on  the  way  towards  further  growth  in  communion. 
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3.  The  Continuing  Reception  of  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification 

94.  After  decades  of  international  and  national  dialogue  following  Vatican  II,  Lutherans  and 
Catholics  arrived  at  a consensus  in  basic  truths  concerning  the  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  which  was  the  theological  issue  at  the  heart  of  Luthers  conflict  with  the  authorities 
of  the  Church.  The  signing  of  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  (JDDJ)  in  1999  by 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the  Catholic  Church  was  an  important  official  step  towards 
overcoming  a major  cause  of  division  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Joint  Declaration  expresses 
formal  agreement  on  basic  truths  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  indicating  that  the  mutual  con- 
demnations of  the  sixteenth  century  do  not  apply  to  the  understanding  of  justification  expressed 
therein.  The  JWG  Eighth  Report's  study  document,  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Ecumenical  Dialogue 
(no.  74),  included  a case  study  illustrating  factors  involving  the  reception  of  the  Joint  Declaration. 
But  important  developments  have  taken  place  since  then,  leading  to  the  Declarations  continuing 
reception  in  the  wider  ecumenical  world. 

95.  The  LWF  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  (PCPCU)  have  used 
the  important  anniversaries  of  the  1999  signing  to  celebrate  it  again  together  and  renew  commit- 
ment to  this  agreement — the  fifth  anniversary  in  2004  in  a celebration  in  South  Africa  and  the 
tenth  anniversary  in  a celebration  in  Augsburg,  Germany,  among  others. 

96.  It  is  very  significant  that  another  Christian  world  communion,  the  World  Methodist 
Council  (WMC),  received  the  Joint  Declaration  by  formally  associating  itself  with  it  in  2006.  The 
historic  significance  of  this  is  that  now  two  Christian  world  communions  rooted  in  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  together  have  a formal  agreement  on  this  theological  issue 
which  was  at  the  heart  of  conflict  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

97.  The  steps  toward  this  development  are  themselves  examples  of  ecumenical  reception.  The 
remote  background  is  that  the  mutual  understanding,  respect  and  friendship  in  Methodist-Cath- 
olic relations  resulting  from  the  forty  years  of  Methodist- Catholic  dialogue,46  and  the  many  years 
of  collaboration  between  the  LWF  and  the  WMC,47  created  an  atmosphere  which  fostered  this 
development.  More  proximately,  starting  in  1999,  the  WMC  resolved  to  explore  with  the  LWF 
and  the  Catholic  Church  “the  possibility  for  the  WMC  and  its  member  churches  to  become 
officially  associated”  with  the  JDDJ.  In  2001,  the  LWF  and  the  Catholic  Church  together  invited 
the  World  Methodist  Council  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  to  a meeting  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  explore  the  possibility  of  their  associating  with  the  Joint  Declaration.  While 
both  expressed  interest,  the  WMC  took  steps  shortly  afterwards  to  move  ahead  on  this. 

98.  Such  association  was  an  unprecedented  step.  Different  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues 
can  and  do  influence  each  other.  But  in  this  case  a third  Christian  world  communion  would 
formally  relate  itself  to — that  is,  receive — an  official  agreement  achieved  by  two  other  world  com- 
munions as  a result  of  years  of  intense  bilateral  dialogue.  The  WMC  had  not  been  involved  in  that 
bilateral  nor  had  the  Methodist- Catholic  dialogue  treated  the  issue  of  justification  to  the  same 
extent  as  had  the  Lutheran- Catholic  dialogue. 

99.  By  what  process  did  the  WMC  receive  the  JDDJ}48  Two  major  steps  were  involved 
in  this  process.  First,  extensive  consultation  among  Methodists  within  the  WMC  developed 
and  approved  a “Methodist  Statement  of  Association  with  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Justification .”49  While  doing  this,  they  were  in  continuing  consultation  with  appropriate  bodies 


46.  Cf.  Address  of  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper,  President  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity,  at  the  meeting  of  the  World  Methodist  Council  in  Seoul,  Korea,  July,  2006,  when  the  WMC  accepted 
the  JDDJ.  IS  122  (2006):  58. 

47.  Cf.  address  ofThe  Revd  Dr  Ishmael  Noko,  LWF  general  secretary  at  the  meeting  of  the  World  Methodist 
Council,  2006,  when  it  accepted  the  JDDJ.  IS  122  (2006):  59. 

48.  The  process  and  the  pertinent  related  documents  are  found  in  “The  Affirmation  of  the  Joint  Declaration 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  the  World  Methodist  Council,”  IS  122  (2006):  55-60. 

49.  Hereafter:  Statement  of  Association. 
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of  the  LWF  and  the  PCPCU.  In  this  Statement  of  Association,  WMC  churches  indicate  that  the 
common  understanding  of  justification  as  outlined  in  the  JDDJ’s  nos.  15-17  “corresponds  to 
Methodist  doctrine”  (no.  2).  They  “agree  also  with  what  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  say 
together  about  some  of  the  crucial  issues  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  which  were  disputed 
between  them  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation”50  and  accept  the  explanations  which  Lutherans 
and  Catholics  respectively  give  concerning  their  respective  positions  on  these  issues51  and  “do  not 
consider  these  diverse  emphases  sufficient  cause  for  division  between  either  party  and  Method- 
ists” (no.  3).  Besides  these  affirmations,  they  also  add  a number  of  paragraphs  giving  a particular 
Methodist  emphasis,  for  example  the  deep  connection  between  justification  and  sanctification 
that  has  always  been  crucial  for  the  Methodist  understanding  of  the  biblical  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion (no.  4.2).  In  this  way,  as  a third  partner  associates  itself  with  the  Joint  Declaration , further 
insights  on  the  meaning  of  justification  than  those  articulated  in  the  JDDJ , but  not  contradicting 
the  JDDJ , are  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the  common  understanding  of  justification.  The 
WMC  meeting  in  Seoul,  Korea  in  July,  2006  voted  unanimously  to  approve  the  Methodist  State- 
ment of  Association  with  the  JDDJ , and  authorized  the  second  step. 

100.  This  second  step  was  the  development  of  an  “Official  Common  Affirmation”  of  the  Meth- 
odist Statement  of  Association  with  the  JDDJ  by  the  three  parties  now  involved.  It  states  that  the 
WMC  and  member  churches  affirm  their  fundamental  doctrinal  agreement  with  the  teaching 
expressed  in  the  JDDJ , and  that  the  original  signing  partners  join  together  in  welcoming  the 
Methodist  statement  of  agreement  with  the  JDDJ  consensus  in  basic  truths  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  and  then  “building  on  their  shared  affirmation”  the  “three  parties  commit  themselves 
to  strive  together  for  the  deepening  of  their  common  understanding  of  justification...”  The  three 
are  now  related  in  their  common  understanding  of  justification. 

101.  Furthermore,  a number  of  elements  in  this  process  show  that  ecumenical  reception 
reveals  and  enhances  the  unity  of  the  one  ecumenical  movement.  For  example,  the  Statement  of 
Association  indicates  that  the  Methodist  movement,  on  the  one  hand,  “has  always  understood 
itself  as  deeply  indebted  to  the  biblical  teaching  on  justification  as... understood  by  Luther... 
other  reformers  and... the  Wesleys,”  but,  on  the  other  hand,  “it  has  also  always  embraced  ele- 
ments of  the  doctrine  of  justification  which  belong  to  the  catholic  tradition  of  the  early  church 
both  east  and  west”  (no.  4).52 

4.  Lutheran-Mennonite  Reconciliation 

102.  Ecumenical  reception  today  goes  beyond  the  receiving  of  agreed  statements  on  church-divid- 
ing doctrinal  issues.  A powerful  example  of  a different  model  of  reception  comes  from  recent 
Lutheran-Mennonite  relations.  Dialogues  established  to  examine  theological  differences  between 
these  families  found  their  work  impeded  by  the  continuing  shadow  of  the  violent  Reformation- 
era  persecutions  which  Lutheran  forebears  had  perpetrated  against  Anabaptists.  The  ecclesial  scars 
from  the  experience  of  such  persecution  shaped  not  only  Mennonite  self-awareness  and  church 
life,  but  also  its  collective  memory.  Violent  coercion  had  been  theologically  defended  by  Lutheran 
reformers,  but  contemporary  Lutherans  had  largely  forgotten  this  aspect  of  their  past.  One  of  the 
goals  of  Lutheran-Mennonite  dialogue  became  the  healing  of  such  memories.  Rigorous  histori- 
cal work  allowed  a joint  study  commission  to  prepare  the  first  common  narrative  of  the  painful 
events  of  the  sixteenth  century — itself  a reconciling  process.  But  in  the  end  the  culmination  of 
the  process  was  not  just  the  text  but  a powerful  event — an  act  of  reconciliation.  At  the  2010  LWF 
Assembly  in  Stuttgart,  the  LWF’s  highest  governing  body  formally  asked  forgiveness  “from  God 
and  from  our  Mennonite  sisters  and  brothers”  for  the  initial  wrongs  and  their  continuing  legacies. 


50  .JDDJ  paragraphs  19, 22, 25, 28, 31, 34, 37. 

51.  JDDJ  paragraphs  20-21, 23-24, 26-27, 29-30, 32-33, 35-36, 38-39. 

52.  The  international  dialogue  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Communion  of  Reformed 
Churches  is  currently  exploring  the  possibility  of  the  WCRC  also  adhering  to  the  JDDJ. 
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The  Lutheran  assembly  knelt  to  ask  this  forgiveness;  significantly,  ecumenical  guests  also  knelt — 
both  in  solidarity  with  the  Lutherans  and  to  recognize  that  this  moment  of  reconciliation  was 
healing  for  the  entire  church. 

103.  Mennonites  had  prepared  for  this  moment  through  their  own  practices  of  decision-mak- 
ing and  prayer,  knowing  that  they  wanted  immediately  to  assure  the  Lutherans  that  the  forgive- 
ness was  extended.  Also  acknowledging  their  own  wrongs  and  rejoicing  in  the  release  which  this 
reconciliation  offered  also  to  them,  Mennonites  gave  the  Lutherans  a foot-washing  tub,  used 
characteristically  in  Anabaptist  worship,  with  the  prayer  that  since  “today  you  have  heard  and 
honoured  our  story,”  from  this  time  forward  “we  may  serve  one  another  as  our  Lord  and  Teacher 
served  us.” 

104.  While  most  Lutherans  and  Mennonites  will  never  read  the  reports  of  dialogue  commis- 
sions, the  images  and  the  narratives  around  the  Stuttgart  action  have  been  widely  received  in  both 
communities.  In  the  violent  society  of  Colombia,  where  the  historical  wrongs  seemed  far  away, 
it  was  this  example  of  peaceful  resolution  which  the  churches  particularly  celebrated  together.  In 
the  worlds  largest  refugee  camp,  where  the  LWF  seeks  non-violendy  to  provide  civil  governance 
and  security,  the  collaboration  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  been  welcomed  with 
special  warmth.  Beyond  these  two  families,  the  example  of  the  LWF  in  seeking  forgiveness  has 
stimulated  reflection  in  other  traditions  which  have  their  own  memories  of  persecution  in  need 
of  healing.  This  is  a further  receiving  of  the  fruits  of  Lutheran-Mennonite  dialogue. 

105.  If  ecumenical  reception  is  to  receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  received  us — precisely  the 
hope  conveyed  in  the  act  of  foot-washing — the  reception  of  Lutheran-Mennonite  dialogue  in  vis- 
ible acts  of  repentance  and  reconciliation  takes  on  an  iconic  role  that  invites  others  to  do  the  same. 

E.The  Role  of  the  Sponsoring  Bodies  as  Agents  of  Reception 

l.The  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 

106.  In  the  description  above  of  the  Catholic  processes  of  reception  (ch.  II  no.  40)  the  prominent 
role  of  the  PCPCU  in  regard  to  reception  is  already  noted.  In  promoting  unity  it  works  to  develop 
contacts  with  partners,  both  to  work  with  them  in  initiating  dialogues  and  also  to  foster  reception 
of  the  results  of  dialogues.  In  formal  reception  processes  within  the  Catholic  Church  the  PCPCU 
works  in  close  relationship  especially  with  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  in 
examining  critically  the  results  of  ecumenical  dialogue,  and  in  contributing  to  official  texts  such  as 
the  joint  statements  with  partners  intended  to  be  published.  The  culminating  moment  of  formal 
reception  lies  in  the  approval  of  the  Pope.  In  some  way  these  factors  have  been  in  the  background 
of  the  development  of  significant  statements  seen  in  this  chapter  (see  nos.  61-63,  68-72)  and  the 
1999  Lutheran-Catholic  Joint  Declaration  on  Justification  (nos.  95-99  above). 

107.  Another  way  in  which  the  PCPCU  promotes  reception  is  seen  in  the  recent  PCPCU 
project  published  by  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper  under  the  tide  Harvesting  the  Fruits  (2009:  Con- 
tinuum). It  seeks  to  promote  reception  of  the  results  of  four  international  dialogues  that  began 
after  Vatican  II  involving  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  the  World 
Methodist  Council,  the  Anglican  Communion  and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches. 
In  this  project  the  PCPCU  studied  the  36  reports  published  by  these  four  dialogues.  It  analyzed 
the  findings  of  these  four  dialogues  in  regard  to  four  questions:  (a)  fundamentals  of  the  faith,  the 
Trinity  and  Christ;  (b)  salvation,  justification,  sanctification;  (c)  the  church;  (d)  baptism  and  the 
eucharist.  It  brought  together  the  results  of  the  four  dialogues  on  those  issues,  showing  the  great 
degree  of  convergence/consensus  on  them  in  the  four  dialogues,  noting  as  well  the  differences.  It 
also  offered  preliminary  conclusions  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  findings  and  some  directions 
and  issues  that  could  be  taken  up  in  the  future.  The  implications  of  these  reports  were  discussed 
further  with  representatives  of  the  four  partners  in  dialogue.  All  of  this  was  aimed  at  fostering  the 
reception  of  the  results  of  these  reports  in  the  life  of  the  churches. 
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2.  The  World  Council  of  Churches 

108.  “The  WCC  is  a fellowship  of  churches  which  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and 
Saviour  according  to  the  Scripture  and  therefore  seek  to  fulfil  together  their  common  calling  to 
the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit”  (WCC  Constitution).  This  “common  call- 
ing” impels  the  churches  to  seek  together  convergence  and  greater  consensus  on  the  issues  that 
yet  divide  them.  As  a fellowship  of  churches,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  includes  as 
members  and  ecumenical  partners,  virtually  all  of  the  churches  mentioned  in  this  present  text.  It 
has  had  its  own  unique  opportunities  to  promote  unity,  and  there  have  been  recent  examples  of 
ecumenical  reception  relating  to  the  WCC  as  well. 

a.  An  Example  of  Ecumenical  Reception  within  the  WCC  Itself 

109.  At  the  core  of  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a degree  of  reception  by  the 
churches  of  one  another  in  a collegial  life  in  which  they  explore  and  implement  together  their 
common  vocation  to  foster  the  unity  which  Christ  wills.  How  this  process  works  has  itself  become 
the  subject  of  reflection  and  reception  in  the  work  of  the  Special  Commission  on  the  Participa- 
tion of  the  Orthodox  Churches.  The  Orthodox  concerns  about  the  WCC  provoked  a series  of 
conversations  between  1999  and  2005.  These  marked  the  first  phase  of  an  ongoing  reassessment  of 
the  working  structures  of  the  WCC.  The  Orthodox  Churches  had  become  uneasy  with  the  parlia- 
mentary models  of  debate  and  majority  decision  that  were  more  familiar  in  the  assembly  models 
of  Christian  world  communions  of  the  Western  Protestant  traditions.  The  Special  Commission 
was  tasked  with  finding  ways  by  which  the  authentic  life  and  decision  making  of  the  different 
churches  could  be  offered  and  received,  and  a model  of  consensus  decision  making  introduced. 
This  model  allows  the  WCC  to  take  into  account  the  spectrum  of  reactions  to  any  proposal,  and  to 
be  more  alive  to  the  concerns  of  all  the  traditions  which  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  Council.  The 
Special  Commission  made  other  recommendations  concerning,  for  example,  ecclesiological  and 
theological  criteria  for  membership.  Some  of  its  recommendations  led  to  changes  in  the  WCC 
constitution  and  rules.  These  changes  help  make  the  life  of  the  WCC  more  receptive  to  the  whole 
fellowship  of  churches,  and  therefore  make  the  WCC  more  representative  of  its  whole  member- 
ship. This  enables  better  reception  of  one  another  by  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC,  and  in 
turn  enhances  the  WCC’s  ability  to  serve  the  ecumenical  movement. 

b.  An  Example  of  the  WCC  Receiving  the  Results  of  a Bilateral  Dialogue  Report 

110.  The  WCC’s  office  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  (DOV)  made  a general  request 
to  the  Christian  world  to  contribute  suggestions  concerning  the  shape  and  content  of  the  pro- 
posed International  Ecumenical  Peace  Convocation  with  which  the  DOV  would  culminate  in 
2011.  Responding,  in  2007  the  Mennonite  World  Conference  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  invited  the  WCC  DOV  office  to  a two-day  consultation  to  reflect 
together  on  whether  themes  discussed  in  the  Mennonite-Catholic  international  dialogue  report 
Called  Together  to  be  Peacemakers  could  contribute  to  this  process  of  preparation.  This  consultation 
resulted  in  a report  giving  precise  suggestions  of  themes  relating  to  a theology  of  peace  based  on 
Called  Together  to  be  Peacemakers , which  was  then  received  by  the  DOV  office  as  a contribution, 
among  many  others,  to  its  reflection  for  the  2011  event.  This  illustrates  a method  of  finding  ways 
to  integrate  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues,  by  offering  for  possible  reception  by  a multilateral 
process,  the  results  of  a bilateral  dialogue. 

c.  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues 

111.  The  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  is  regularly  constituted  by  the  Conference  of  Secretaries 
of  the  Christian  world  communions,  and  convened  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Commis- 
sion on  Faith  and  Order.  Its  mandate  is  to  be  a forum  where  representatives  of  the  international 
dialogues  are  both  able  to  share  information  with  one  another  concerning  the  content,  develop- 
ments and  achievements  of  the  bilateral  dialogues,  and  also  to  bring  coherence  to  these  conversa- 
tions. The  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  often  receive  insights  from  one  another  and  build  on 
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each  other’s  convergences.  Thus,  the  Forum  provides  a unique  platform  for  the  mutual  exchange 
of  information  on  topics,  methods,  challenges,  solutions  and  aims  of  these  different  dialogues. 
The  reports  of  the  Forum  record  the  shifting  realities  in  the  international  dialogues,  such  as  new 
participants,  and  the  developments  in  ecumenical  relations.  The  conversations  in  the  Forum  have 
brought  fresh  perspectives  into  the  dialogues.  By  promoting  a dialogue  between  the  dialogues,  the 
Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogue  has  thus  become  an  effective  instrument  of  reception,  although  at  a 
step  removed  from  reception  by  the  churches.  Moreover,  the  Forum  has  engaged  in  four  distinc- 
tive reflections  on  the  nature  and  processes  of  reception  of  the  theological  dialogues.  As  already 
noted  in  this  text,  the  2008  Ninth  Forum  meeting  in  Breklum,  Germany,  has  said  to  the  churches: 
“As  each  dialogue  is  in  some  way  a ‘learning  process/  each  needs  to  consider  how  this  learning 
process  may  be  shared  with  the  wider  membership  of  the  two  communities  involved.  Only  an 
abiding  commitment  to  the  ecclesial  reception  of  ecumenical  texts  can  allow  these  statements  of 
convergence  to  have  a reconciling  and  transforming  effect  in  the  life  of  our  churches.” 

d.  The  Continuing  Reception  of  Baptismy  Eucharist  and  Ministry 

112.  The  World  Council  of  Churches’  Faith  and  Order  convergence  text,  Baptism , Eucharist  and 
Ministry  (BEM),  1982,  remains  an  influential  part  of  ecumenical  history.  Aspects  of  some  of 
the  agreements  mentioned  above,  e.g.  the  Meissen  agreement  (1988)  and  the  Porvoo  agreement 
(1996)  were  influenced  by  BEM.  One  of  the  documents  of  the  Joint  Working  Group’s  Eighth 
Report , The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Ecumenical  Dialogue:  A Study  Document,  contained  a significant 
treatment  of  the  reception  of  dialogue  results  (nos.  58-79).  This  included  “a  multilateral  case 
study”  focusing  on  BEM. 

113.  That  case  study  gives  many  insights  into  the  development  of  the  text,  by  describing  the 
way  in  which  reception  processes  encouraged  discussion  of  emerging  drafts  of  BEM  by  the 
churches.  These  discussions  played  an  important  role  in  the  process  leading  to  the  final  form  in 
which  BEM  was  published  in  1982,  and  the  fact  that  once  published,  more  than  186  churches 
replied  to  Faith  and  Order’s  request  for  official  responses  to  it  “at  the  highest  level  of  authority.” 
This  was  an  unprecedented  response  to  an  ecumenical  text.  The  case  study  also  illustrates  the  fact 
that  BEM  helped  some  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  enter  into  new  relationships 
with  one  another.  These  are  important  expressions  of  the  reception  of  BEM. 

114.  There  are  four  additional  ways  in  which  reception  of  BEM  has  been  experienced.  The 
first  is  that  BEM  has  been  important  for  deepening  relationships  between  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  among  those  who  submit- 
ted an  official  response.  Its  extensive  response  was  the  result  of  a five-year  process  in  which  the 
Holy  See  sought  reflection  and  comment  on  BEM  from  Catholic  Churches  around  the  world,  as 
well  as  involving  its  normal  processes  of  study  in  appropriate  offices  of  the  Roman  Curia.  Many 
Catholics  came  to  know  the  WCC  better  because  of  BEM.  Furthermore,  BEM  has  entered  into 
documents  of  the  papal  magisterium.  Pope  John  Paul  II’s  interest  in  BEM  is  illustrated  by  his 
positive  references  to  it  in  a number  of  addresses  during  the  1980s,  often  speaking  of  it  as  an 
important  sign  of  ecumenical  progress,  and  his  mention  of  BEM  and  its  significance  in  four  places 
in  the  1995  encyclical  Ut  unum  sint  (no.  17,  note  28;  no.  42,  note  71;  no.  45,  note  76;  no.  87,  note 
144).  There  has  been  significant  reception  of  BEM  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

115.  A second  way  in  which  reception  of  BEM  has  been  experienced  can  be  seen  in  the 
current  Faith  and  Order  study  of  the  church.  Over  the  last  several  decades,  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  nature  of  the  Church  is  perhaps  the  central  ecumenical  issue  today.  BEM  has  helped  to 
provoke  deeper  study  of  the  church.  A number  of  churches  responding  to  BEM,  including  the 
Catholic  Church,  called  for  further  reflection  on  the  Church  as  a way  of  deepening  the  conver- 
gences found  in  BEM.  After  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (1993)  called  for 
a study  on  the  church,  the  first  result  of  this  Faith  and  Order  study  was  a volume  entitled  The 
Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church:  A stage  on  the  way  to  a common  statement  (1998).  It  stated  that 
“in  the  style  of  BEM,  this  document  seeks  to  evolve  into  what  could  be  called  a convergence 
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text”  (no.  4).  After  receiving  critical  evaluation  of  this  text  from  churches  and  other  sources, 
Faith  and  Order  produced  a second  volume,  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  A stage  on  the 
way  to  a common  statement  (2005)  which  indicated  that  “the  experience  of  the  BEM  process  and 
an  increasing  interest  in  ecclesiology  in  many  churches  provide  fresh  insights  into  how  many 
Christians  understand  being  the  Church”  (no.  3).  Faith  and  Order  is  currently  continuing  its 
study,  refining  the  text.  But  the  current  Faith  and  Order  study  of  the  Church  in  a true  sense  has 
benefitted  from  the  reception  of  BEM,  and  continues  the  heritage  of  BEM. 

116.  There  is  a third  way  in  which  reception  of  BEM  has  been  experienced,  not  unre- 
lated to  the  second.  BEM’s  contribution  specifically  to  a common  understanding  of  baptism 
as  a basic  bond  of  unity  among  Christians  has  provoked  ecumenical  reflection  on  the  deeper 
implications  of  this  important  insight.  A prime  example  of  this  reflection  is  the  text  found  in 
the  Joint  Working  Groups  Eighth  Report  entitled  Ecclesiological  and  Ecumenical  Implications  of 
a Common  Baptism:  A JWG  Study  (2005).  The  influence  of  BEM  on  this  text  is  seen  from  its 
first  paragraphs,  and  throughout  the  text.  Examining  a number  of  themes  relating  to  a com- 
mon baptism,  the  study  draws  out  ecclesiological  implications,  some  of  which  are  issues  which 
should  be  pursued  further  in  dialogue  in  order  to  remove  obstacles  to  unity  which  still  exist, 
or  others  which  give  insights  that  help  to  appreciate  even  more  the  degree  of  unity  that  exists 
now  because  of  a common  baptism.  The  study  also  lists  a series  of  ecumenical  implications  of 
a common  baptism,  many  of  a more  pastoral  character,  suggesting  ways  to  deepen  ecumenical 
relations  which  are  rooted  in  common  baptism.  That  study,  therefore,  suggests  additional  ways 
in  which  BEM  can  be  received. 

117.  A fourth  way  has  to  do  with  the  impact  of  BEM  on  local  ecumenism  and  the  life  of  the 
churches.  In  addition  to  formal  agreements  which  acknowledge  the  influence  of  BEM,  the  text 
(which  has  sold  more  copies  than  any  other  book  published  by  the  WCC)  became  a teaching  tool, 
and  a vehicle  for  ecumenical  conversations  in  community  settings  around  the  world,  in  some  cases 
initiated  by  ecumenical  entities  such  as  councils  of  churches  and  clergy  associations,  in  others 
spontaneously  initiated.  In  this  case,  reception  flowed  from  the  value  of  the  text  itself,  meeting  a 
need,  indeed  a hunger,  for  accessible  yet  substantial  information  about  essential  aspects  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  fife.  BEM  inspired  some  churches  to  consider  the  possibility  of  developing  a com- 
mon baptismal  certificate.  It  influenced  those  responsible  for  preparing  baptismal  rites,  and  was 
crucial — in  the  fight  of  debates  about  inclusive  language — in  maintaining  the  classical  baptismal 
formula  in  those  texts. 

F.  Learning  Points  and  Recommendations 

1.  Learning  Points 

• Exploring  the  issues  considered  above  in  relation  to  the  three  historical  periods  highlights  the 
fact  that,  despite  centuries  of  divisions,  many  basic  Christian  convictions  and  bonds  of  faith  also 
were  shared  in  common.  The  new  atmosphere  created  by  the  ecumenical  movement,  especially  in 
dialogue  through  which  separated  Christians  came  to  know  one  another  and  cleared  away  mis- 
understandings about  each  other’s  traditions,  allowed  them  to  recognize  that  truth,  which  had  not 
been  realized  before. 

• The  fact  that  long  standing  church-dividing  issues  are  being  addressed  and  resolved  gives 
hope  that  other  issues  can  be  resolved  in  the  long  term.  Patience  and  prayer  are  needed  if  immedi- 
ate results  are  not  achieved. 

• The  evolution  of  the  social  sciences,  philosophical  thought,  hermeneutics  and  other  spheres 
of  learning,  have  enhanced  the  appreciation  of  the  context  in  which  previous  divisions  took  place. 
Consequently  new  ways  of  thinking  have  emerged,  fostering  an  understanding  of  some  of  the 
reasons  for  divisions  and  helping  the  churches  to  move  beyond  them. 

• The  achievements  of  dialogue  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  express  common  faith  while 
respecting  the  traditions  and  terminologies  of  each  partner. 
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• Even  after  achieving  agreement  on  an  issue  over  which  there  had  been  conflict,  new  questions 
may  arise  that  are  potentially  divisive  and  liable  to  cause  difficulty.  Even  when  old  conflicts  are 
resolved,  long  periods  of  separation  make  the  healing  of  the  bitter  historical  memories  related  to 
them  a lengthy  and  continuing  process. 

• Where  the  results  of  dialogues  are  expressed  by  formal  acts  and  symbolic  actions  the  impact 
of  the  progress  made  might  be  greatly  enhanced. 

2.  Recommendations 

In  order  for  reception  to  take  root  in  the  life  of  the  churches  we  propose  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

• that  personal  contacts  be  nurtured  and  encouraged  since  they  foster  relationships  that  assist 
in  mutual  understanding  and  lead  to  the  resolution  of  conflicts.  For  example,  we  commend  the 
example  of  the  presence  of  observers  from  other  Christian  communions  at  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  Ongoing  meetings  of  church  leaders  constitute  an  impact  that  set  free  the  impulses  for 
ecumenical  dialogue  and  new  ecumenical  initiatives; 

• that  the  work  done  by  one  bilateral  or  multilateral  dialogue  should  be  considered  more  widely 
and  used  to  inform  other  dialogues  as  well  as  becoming  a resource  in  education  and  formation; 

• that  after  agreement  on  doctrinal  questions  there  should  be  a process  to  ensure  that  continu- 
ing study  of  these  issues  is  undertaken,  and  the  implications  of  agreement  lived  out  in  the  life  of 
the  churches; 

• that  churches  be  aware  of  the  effects  of  particular  bilateral  relations  and  agreements  on  their 
wider  bilateral  and  multilateral  ecumenical  relationships.  The  presence  of  ecumenical  observers  on 
bilateral  dialogues  may  alert  such  dialogues  to  the  ecumenical  consequences  of  their  agreements. 

IV.  When  Ecumenical  Reception  Is  a Struggle 

A.  Challenges  to  Reception 

118.  Although  ecumenical  accomplishments  have  been  cited,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  recep- 
tion often  involves  a struggle  in  so  far  as  relationships  between  persons  and  ecclesial  communities 
are  concerned.  The  reality  being  faced  today  is  that  questions  are  being  raised  concerning  the  value 
and  goals  of  dialogue  in  the  face  of  perceived  divergences  of  beliefs  and  practices.  These  can  arise 
out  of  bitter  memories  of  the  past  and  reactions  to  developments  in  the  life  of  some  Christian 
traditions.  Ongoing  issues  such  as  the  ordination  of  women  and  new  conflicting  approaches  to 
questions  related  to  marriage  and  family,  sexual  ethics,  bioethics  and  economic  ethics  have  had  an 
adverse  impact  on  some  relationships  and  therefore  on  reception. 

119.  Much  discussion  and  debate  continues  to  take  place  among  members  within  the  church 
traditions  on  the  varying  interpretations  of  their  beliefs  and  practices.  Relationships  among  Chris- 
tian traditions  are  influenced  by  the  intensity  of  the  discussions  and  the  extent  to  which  each  one 
is  prepared,  out  of  a sense  of  respect  and  in  humility,  to  be  receptive  to  different  viewpoints.  Recep- 
tion in  this  sense  can  serve  as  a means  of  each  one  benefiting  from  valuable  spiritual  insights  that 
are  not  ones  own.  In  dialogue,  participants  must  present  the  truth  understood  in  their  own  tradi- 
tion, while  being  attentive  to  the  truth  presented  by  the  other,  and  seek  as  much  common  ground 
as  possible,  while  being  honest  about  the  differences.  A willingness  to  listen  will  go  a long  way  in 
arriving  at  a position  of  mutual  respect  and  cordiality  between  Christian  communities. 

120.  It  is  relatively  straightforward  to  cite  instances  when  reception  has  been  positive  or  when 
a reception  process  has  been  initiated.  It  is  more  difficult  when  reception  is  a struggle.  While  some 
ecumenical  texts  are  truly  received  by  the  churches,  others  are  received  to  a limited  degree  or  not 
at  all.  The  challenges  to  reception  are  many  and  varied:  some  are  external,  relating  to  the  situation 
within  particular  churches  or  in  the  broader  ecumenical  movement;  others  are  internal,  relating 
direcdy  to  the  text  in  question,  or  to  the  process  by  which  it  was  created  or  by  which  it  may  be 
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responded  to.  Examples  of  the  struggles  of  reception  are  illustrated  in  the  accounts  of  two  dia- 
logues: one  a bilateral — reports  from  the  Old  Catholic-Eastern  Orthodox  international  dialogue; 
the  other  a multilateral — The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common 
Statement  from  the  WCC’s  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

121.  As  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Catholic-Eastern  Orthodox  international  bilateral  dia- 
logue, the  context  of  ecclesial  relationships  has  serious  effects  on  reception.  Between  1975  and 
1987  the  joint  commission  of  Old  Catholic  and  Orthodox  theologians  held  several  dialogues 
touching  on  such  fundamental  issues  as  the  doctrine  of  God,  Christology,  ecclesiology,  soteriol- 
ogy,  the  sacraments,  eschatology  and  ecclesial  communion.  In  each  case  the  commission  affirmed 
that  the  text  produced  “represents  the  teaching  of  the  Orthodox  and  Old  Catholic  churches.” 
From  1987,  however,  relations  between  the  two  bodies  became  more  difficult.  The  ordination  of 
women  in  some  Old  Catholic  churches  from  1996  led  to  Old  Catholic- Orthodox  consultations 
held  in  that  year  with  indecisive  results.  More  recendy  differences  have  arisen  on  other  issues 
related  to  gender  and  sexuality.  Differences  also  have  arisen  over  the  participation  of  Old  Catholic 
bishops  in  consecrations  of  Anglican  bishops,  which  also  have  included  Lutheran  bishops.  For 
the  Orthodox,  such  participation  implies  a state  of  full  communion  between  Old  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  churches,  whereas  Old  Catholics  insist  that  it  reflects  only  the  full  communion  they 
have  shared  with  the  Anglican  Communion  since  1931.  These  various  tensions  militated  against 
reception  of  the  dialogues,  however  fruitful  and  positive  they  may  have  been.  This  illustrates  that 
reception  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  quality  of  the  texts  produced,  since  reception  takes  place 
within  the  context  of  the  overall  relationship  between  the  churches  concerned.  A permanent  Old 
Catholic- Orthodox  committee  “for  reflection  and  exchange”  was  established  in  2004  to  develop 
joint  theological  and  pastoral  projects,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  eventually  will  enable  the  reception 
of  the  dialogue  results  so  far  achieved. 

122.  Different  lessons  may  be  learned  from  the  more  recent  multilateral  experience  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission.  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (2005)  by  all  accounts 
did  not  receive  the  widespread  attention  it  deserved.  Following  the  methodology  of  Baptism , 
Eucharist  and  Ministry , The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  is  the  second  in  a series  of  texts 
on  ecclesiology  sent  to  the  churches  for  study  and  response,  to  enable  the  churches  to  begin 
to  recognize  a convergence  that  has  emerged.  The  responses  to  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the 
Church , like  its  predecessor,  the  1998  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church , were  intended  to  be 
integral  to  the  process  of  discerning  such  a multilateral  convergence.  By  2010  eighty  responses 
had  been  received  by  Faith  and  Order,  yet  only  twenty-seven  came  from  the  churches.  Although 
the  text  was  sent  with  the  specific  request  that  the  churches  respond,  clearly  this  was  a text  that 
appealed  primarily  to  theological  specialists  and  students.  The  year  after  The  Nature  and  Mission 
of  the  Church  was  published,  the  2006  WCC  assembly  accepted  Called  to  be  the  One  Church , an 
ecclesiology  text  likewise  produced  by  Faith  and  Order.  This  text  also  was  sent  to  the  churches 
for  response;  since  2006  a mere  handful  of  responses  have  been  received  by  Faith  and  Order. 
In  effect,  two  ecclesiological  texts  from  the  WCC  were  in  circulation  at  the  same  time,  each 
requesting  study  and  response  from  the  churches. 

123.  Anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  speak  of  an  ecumenical  over- 
load of  texts  and  response  processes — and  this  at  a time  when  many  churches  face  declining 
resources,  both  human  and  financial,  with  which  to  support  their  ecumenical  engagement.  This 
suggests  perhaps  that  fewer  such  texts  should  be  produced;  that  they  should  be  clear  and  acces- 
sible to  their  intended  audience;  that  if  multiple  texts  must  be  sent  to  the  churches,  they  should 
be  sent  in  a coordinated  way;  that  pacing  is  crucial.  Furthermore,  it  is  vital  that  clear  expecta- 
tions, including  specific  suggestions  for  reflection  and  action,  be  laid  upon  the  churches  in  ask- 
ing for  their  response. 

124.  The  processes  as  outlined  by  the  general  secretaries  or  other  representatives  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  communions  (cf.  chapter  II)  need  to  be  seen  alongside  the  difficulties  outlined  by  those 
responsible  for  overseeing  the  process  of  reception  at  the  international,  regional  and  local  levels. 
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125.  Again,  anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  ecumenical  officers  and  theological  commissions 
can  exhibit  a lack  of  confidence  about  the  length  and  quality  of  response  that  is  asked  of  them. 
Many  reported  that  the  churches  simply  do  not  have  adequate  instruments  to  assess  a theological 
document  arising  from  bilateral  or  multilateral  dialogues,  and  to  engage  in  the  processes  of  eccle- 
sial  reception.  Sometimes  the  level  of  response  being  requested  is  unclear — i.e.,  is  a short  response 
sufficient,  or  is  a complex  and  detailed  theological  assessment  being  looked  for?  Is  it  better  to  offer 
no  response  than  one  that  is  too  brief  or  simple?  Is  a shorter  text  of  less  worth  than  a longer  one? 
Will  churches  feel  embarrassed  by  a shorter  response? 

126.  In  addition,  the  sponsors  of  dialogues  often  lack  clarity  and  communication  both  about 
timelines  and  about  what  precisely  is  being  requested  in  a formal  response  to  an  agreed  statement. 
Often  the  questions  posed  to  the  churches  are  unclear  and  too  demanding.  For  example,  what  is 
meant  by  terms  such  as  “common,”  “convergence,”  or  even  “agreement”  is  not  always  clear. 

127.  Others  report  that  the  sort  of  responses  requested  by  a parent  body  or  a dialogue  do  not 
seem  to  fit  comfortably  with  the  pressing  concerns  of  some  national  or  local  churches.  Sometimes 
the  topics  addressed  are  perceived  to  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  history  or  to  a different  context 
and  continent,  and  not  to  relate  to  current  global  realities.  The  kinds  of  questions  dealt  with  by  a 
dialogue  may  appear  to  be  not  those  of  the  churches  but  of  specialists  or  those  only  of  the  dialogue 
partner.  How  much  dialogue  relates  to  the  context  of  European  historical  divisions  rather  than  to 
current  mission  imperatives  in  the  developing  world?  The  remark  was  made  that  local  churches  are 
more  responsive  to  life  and  work  issues  than  a Faith  and  Order  theological  text.  These  comments 
suggest  an  environment  of  resistance  to  the  processes  of  reception.  In  response  to  these  comments, 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  ways  that  the  historical  conflicts  which  led  to 
divisions  continue  to  impinge  upon  church  relations  today. 

128.  We  also  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  many  non-theological  factors  that  can  have  a 
bearing  on  the  issues  addressed  in  dialogue.  These,  too,  can  interfere  with  the  processes  of  recep- 
tion. The  theological  conflicts  of  the  past,  and  the  way  in  which  they  unfolded  in  exclusion  and 
persecution,  may  have  left  many  longstanding  and  bitter  memories  that  remain  unhealed  and  that 
can  affect  responses  in  the  present.  Sociological  factors  such  as  class  and  racial  conflict,  cultural 
differences  and  imperial  history  bring  radically  different  perspectives  to  the  questions  under  con- 
sideration and  can  affect  even  the  will  to  engage  in  dialogue.  The  fear  of  surrendering  power  can  be 
as  potent  a factor  in  continuing  church  divisions  as  can  problems  with  doctrine.  All  of  this  requires 
patient  acknowledgment  and  engagement  to  build  mutual  confidence  as  a context  for  effective 
dialogue  and  reception. 

B.  Learning  Points  and  Recommendations 

1.  Learning  Points 

• All  dialogue  reports,  when  they  are  published,  are  intended  for  general  reception.  This  includes 
discussion,  criticism  and  evaluation  in  theological  institutions,  in  congregations  and  parishes  and 
by  church  authorities  with  the  hope  of  bringing  new  insights. 

• Reception  processes  have  demonstrated  substantial  unevenness.  While  some  ecumenical 
texts  have  received  significant  attention,  others,  though  substantial,  have  not  received  such  exten- 
sive study.  Careful  consideration  of  how  to  support  the  dissemination,  study  and  response  to  a text 
will  bear  significant  fruit. 

• Issues  at  the  root  of  conflicts  between  Christians  that  arose  in  particular  historical  contexts 
can  have  a continuing  impact  on  the  churches  and  can  be  difficult  to  resolve  even  after  intense 
theological  dialogue. 

• Since  episcope  involves  being  an  instrument  for  the  koinonia  of  the  whole  church,  it  necessarily 
includes  care  and  responsibility  for  reception. 
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2.  Recommendations 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  reception  of  the  fruits  of  dialogue,  we  propose  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  to  those  responsible  for  ecumenical  dialogue,  specifically,  that  church  leaders: 

• make  clear  whether  a formal  process  of  reception  is  intended  when  sponsoring  dialogue,  and 
specify  the  nature  of  the  responses  required; 

• give  consideration  to  issues  like  context,  timing  and  pacing  when  texts  are  ready  for  dissemination; 

• encourage  authorities  at  different  levels  to  appoint  and  support  ecumenical  officers,  coordina- 
tors or  commissions  who  are  tasked  to  ensure  that  there  is  an  awareness  of  these  reports  among 
their  constituencies. 

V.  Ecumenical  Formation:  A Key  to  Ecumenical  Reception 

A.  Formation  and  Reception 

129.  Ecumenical  formation  is  in  itself  a way  of  consolidating  reception.  As  people  listen  to 
the  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  receive  the  fruits  of  ecumenical  dialogue,  they 
themselves  are  deepening  their  formation  as  disciples  of  Christ.  The  multiplex  process  of  recep- 
tion requires  a process  of  education  and  formation  which  embraces  both  the  intellectual  and 
theological  dimensions  of  being  trained  in  ecumenical  dialogue  and  the  existential  and  spiritual 
dimensions  of  receiving  and  recognizing  one  another  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Ecumenical  forma- 
tion and  reception,  therefore,  are  intrinsically  intertwined. 

130.  The  primary  goals  of  ecumenical  formation  are  to  awaken  the  hearts  and  souls  of  Chris- 
tians to  the  ecumenical  imperative;  to  acknowledge  the  results  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in 
all  its  levels  and  expressions;  and  to  form  persons  of  dialogue  now,  especially  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  education  of  future  generations  who  are  committed  to  the  quest  for  unity. 

131.  The  JWG  has  always  been  concerned  about  ecumenical  formation  as  a fundamental 
dimension  on  the  path  towards  the  unity  among  Christians.  The  JWG  Fifth  Report  (1983)  stated: 

Another  crucial  area  is  that  of  theological  education  and  particularly  the  education  of  pastors,  perhaps 

the  most  influential  point  in  ecumenical  sensitization.  There  is  a great  range  of  possibilities  but  even 

where  there  are  joint  or  collaborative  faculties  and  programs,  more  could  be  done  to  draw  out  their 

potential  with  the  support  and  guidance  of  those  responsible  in  the  various  churches. 

132.  The  present  JWG  acknowledges  the  successful  work  done  in  the  last  decades  by  previous 
JWGs.  Important  steps  have  been  taken  in  focusing  on  the  need  for  ecumenical  formation  as  a 
priority  in  the  ecumenical  agenda,  as  well  as  in  providing  the  parent  bodies  with  meaningful  and 
fruitful  tools  to  reflect  and  to  act  upon  it. 

133.  In  recent  decades,  however,  ecumenical  formation  has  gained  more  and  more  inter- 
est and  centrality  as  a key  factor  in  the  search  for  visible  unity,  and  it  is  still  a priority  to  be 
addressed.  The  1993  JWG  document  on  Ecumenical  Formation  has  been — and  still  is — a valu- 
able instrument  to  foster  ecumenical  reception,  and  needs  to  be  brought  again  to  the  attention 
of  the  churches.  Ecumenical  Formation  reminds  Christians  that  ecumenical  formation  pertains 
to  the  whole  people  of  God,  each  one  having  a responsibility  in  the  search  for  unity  and  in 
the  building  up  of  communion.  It  is  a process  in  which  individuals  and  communities  must  be 
engaged,  and  it  is  an  imperative  to  which  churches,  educational  agencies,  academic  institutions 
and  ecumenical  organizations  must  respond. 

134.  The  Eighth  Report  (2005)  of  the  JWG  indicates  that  ecumenical  formation  is  a fundamen- 
tal goal  calling  for  recommitment  in  the  future  mandate  of  the  JWG:  “The  JWG  has  over  the  years 
expressed  concern  for  ecumenical  formation  and  education  as  fundamental  to  the  search  for  the 
unity  of  the  church.”53  Further  on  the  report  adds: 


53.  JWG  Eighth  Report , III,  no.  3. 
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We  likewise  agree  that  greater  effort  is  needed  in  the  field  of  ecumenical  formation.  Both  par- 
ent bodies  need  to  be  concerned  about  laity  and  clergy  who  need  ecumenical  formation.  A new 
generation  of  Christians  is  sometimes  unaware  of  the  way  things  were  and  how  much  things  have 
changed  in  the  decades  since  the  founding  of  the  WCC  and  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

In  this  respect  much  is  being  done,  but  we  advocate  an  effort  to  improve  the  coordination  of  such 
formation  through  a more  effective  sharing  of  information  and  resources,  and  by  providing  greater 
opportunities  for  participation  in  each  other’s  life.54 

135.  This  specific  mandate  has  been  ratified  by  the  ninth  assembly  of  the  WCC  in  Porto  Alegre 
in  2006.  Both  the  General  Secretary’s  Report  and  the  Policy  Reference  Committee  Report  explicitly 
emphasize  the  need  for  ecumenical  formation,  confirming  the  relevance  of  this  issue  in  the  con- 
temporary scene.55 

B. Tracing  the  History  of  Ecumenical  Formation  in  the  JWG  Context 

136.  The  concern  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of  formation  has  been  an  issue  raised  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  JWG.56  This  concern  later  developed  into  a process  of  regular  informa- 
tion dissemination  and  the  sharing  of  documents  and  initiatives,  joint  consultations,  and  study 
projects  within  the  parent  bodies.57  The  Fifth  Report  of  the  JWG  in  1985  addressed  exten- 
sively, as  a priority,  the  need  for  a common  concern  about  ecumenical  formation.  The  report 
recognized  its  value  as  a complementary  aspect  of  ecumenical  dialogue  and  joint  action,  and 
sought  to  ensure  that  formation  would  have  a renewed  place  in  the  life  of  the  churches  in  both 
dialogue  and  action.58 

137.  In  the  following  years,  the  JWG  kept  ecumenical  formation  on  its  agenda.59  It  worked 
towards  the  realization  of  important  goals,  such  as  the  drafting  of  the  1998  document  Ecumeni- 
cal Formation:  Ecumenical  Reflections  and  Suggestions ,60  while  remaining  committed  to  encourag- 
ing and  supporting  initiatives  taken  by  the  parent  bodies  on  the  issue.  Some  significant  steps 
taken  in  the  last  20  years  within  the  WCC  are:  the  publication  of  the  document  Alive  Together 
(1989)61  and  the  International  Consultation  on  Ecumenical  Formation  (Oslo,  1996), 62  both 
sponsored  by  the  Ecumenical  Theological  Education  Programme  (ETE)  of  the  WCC.  Some 
significant  steps  taken  in  the  last  20  years  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are:  the  publica- 
tion by  the  PCPCU  of  the  most  complete  document  on  ecumenical  formation  and  reception, 
Chapters  II  and  III  of  the  new  Directory  for  the  Application  of  the  Principles  and  Norms  on  Ecu- 


54.  JWG,  Eighth  Report , V,  no.  2.  Important  achievements  and  future  potentials  of  the  JWG  mandate  which 
can  constitute  a wider  framework  to  address  the  issue  of  ecumenical  formation  have  been  pointed  out  during 
the  40th  anniversary  consultation  about  the  mandate  of  the  JWG  between  the  RCC  and  the  WCC,  held  in 
November  2005  at  Bossey,  Switzerland. 

55.  Cfr.  WCC,  Official  Report  of  the  Ninth  Assembly.  Official  report,  resolutions,  “Statements  and  reports 
adopted  by  the  Assembly.  Program  Guidelines  committee,”  nos.  14, 18-20, 26. 

56.  Cfr.  JWG,  Common  statement  on  the  relationships  between  the  WCC  and  the  RCC , no.  7;  JWG,  Second  Report , 
3.c). 

57.  Cfr.  JWG,  Future  Joint  Activities  of  the  JWG , 1973, 1,  E. 

58.  “The  JWG  insists  on  the  present  urgency  of  the  task  of  ecumenical  formation.  It  stresses  that  the  improved 
relations  between  still  separated  Christians  are  not  enough.  The  scandal  of  Christian  divisions  and  their 
deleterious  effect  on  Christian  witness  continues  to  obscure  the  saving  power  of  God’s  grace.”  JWG,  Fifth 
Report , IV,  4.  Cfr.  also  III,  B,  no.  5;  IV,  no.  4. 

59.  Cfr.  JWG,  Sixth  Report , III,  A,  no.  2;  III,  B,  no.  8;  JWG,  Seventh  Report,  III,  C;  V;  JWG,  Eight  Report , 
III,  no.  3;  V,  no.  2. 

60.  JWG,  Seventh  Report.  Appendix  D:  Ecumenical  formation;  ecumenical  reflection  and  suggestions,  1993. 
(A.  Alive  Together , Ecumenical  Theological  Education  Program  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  1989 
62.  ETE/WCC,  Towards  a Viable  Theological  Education:  Ecumenical  imperative,  catalyst  of  renewal,  Oslo,  Nor- 
way 1996.  (1997)  J.  Pobee,  ed.  WCC  Publications,  Geneva. 
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menism , 1993, 63  which  was  followed  and  integrated  into  a detailed  document  on  contents  and 
methods  of  ecumenical  theological  formation  published  in  1997.64 

138.  In  recent  times,  the  programme  on  ETE  has  published  the  Magna  Charts  of  ecumenical 
formation  as  well  as  the  document  14  Reasons  for  Global  Theological  Education ,66  while  supporting 
and  cooperating  with  other  associations  such  as  World  Conference  of  Associations  of  Theological 
Institutions  (WOCATI),  and  the  Conference  of  European  Churches  (CEC),  and  on  the  orga- 
nization of  regional  consultations.67  The  Catholic  Church  has  committed  herself  in  a process  of 
verification  and  evaluation  of  the  level  of  ecumenical  formation  in  Catholic  institutions  and  of  the 
way  that  the  guidelines  given  in  the  Directory  have  been  put  into  practice. 

C.  Articulating  Ecumenical  Formation 

1.  General  Principles 

140.  Ecumenical  formation  implies  first  and  foremost  a life-long  learning  process  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  Ecumenical  formation  implies  moving  towards  God,  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  to  be  understood  primarily  as  an  expression  of  the  spiritual  dimension  of  the  ecumenical 
imperative:  Christian  spirituality  “readies  Christians  and  their  churches  to  respond  to  Gods 
initiatives — to  what  the  Triune  God  is  doing  in  and  through  us  according  to  the  gospel.  It 
involves  discerning  God’s  activity  in  people,  in  churches,  in  the  world.  Theology  and  spirituality 
are  inextricably  intertwined  because  both  deal  with  God  and  God’s  relationship  with  humanity 
through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit.”68 

141.  In  this  perspective  ecumenical  formation  is  a process  which  includes:  (1)  discerning  and 
enjoying  the  riches  of  God’s  gifts  to  his  people  by  learning  the  standpoints,  doctrines  and  praxis 
of  the  different  Christian  traditions;  (2)  turning  to  Him  in  repentance  and  hope  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  need  for  conversion  and  welcoming  in  our  hearts  and  minds  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ;  (3)  deepening  the  sense  of  Christian  identity  and  the  baptismal  vocation  by  discovering 
convergences  among  the  various  confessions;  and  (4)  living  out  the  mission  of  the  Church  as 
witness  of  His  love  and  care  for  human  beings  by  fostering  a common  reflection  and  working 
on  common  projects. 

142.  In  the  perspective  of  the  process  of  reception,  the  following  five  aspects  of  theological 
reflection  and  church  action  seem  to  be  particularly  relevant  and,  therefore,  need  to  be  empha- 
sized in  ecumenical  formation:  (1)  the  call  to  receive  the  mandate  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
one  and  therefore  to  orient  our  lives  as  Christians  in  the  will  to  strive  for  full  visible  unity  in  the 
one  apostolic  faith  among  those  who  are  called  by  His  name.  The  whole  ecumenical  movement, 
in  fact,  is  a movement  of  reception  as  it  aims  at  fulfilling  the  ecumenical  imperative  received 
from  Christ,  the  gift  of  unity  received  from  the  Father,  and  the  living  out  of  the  variety  of 
charisms  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit;  (2)  a renewed  reflection  on  the  Church  and  a common 
understanding  of  the  Church,  its  nature,  mission  and  witness  to  the  world,  as  the  churches  seek 
to  receive  one  another,  to  receive  the  koinonia  they  share,  and  therefore  to  receive  ecumenical 
events,  dialogues,  documents  and  efforts  as  part  of  the  process  of  receiving  one  another  in  the 


63.  PCPCU,  Directory for  the  Applications  of  Principles  and  Norms  on  Ecumenism,  1993,  Chapter  III. 

64.  PCPCU,  The  Ecumenical  Dimension  in  the  Formation  of  those  Engaged  in  Pastoral  Work,  1995. 

65.  ETE/WCC,  Magna  Charta  on  Ecumenical  Theological  Education  in  the  21st  century.  ETEAVCC  - Refer- 
ence document  for  use  in  Associations  of  Theological  Schools  and  Colleges,  WOCATI  and  in  the  Edinburgh 
2010  Process,  2008. 

66.  ETEAVCC,  14  Reasons  for  Global  Solidarity  in  Ecumenical  Theological  Education:  Communication  initiative 
for  the  WCC  program  on  ETE. 

67.  ETEAVCC-CEC,  International  Seminar  on  the  Future  of  Ecumenical  Theological  Education  in  East- 
ern and  Central  Europe,  Sambada  de  Sus,  Romania,  2008.  (2009)  V.  Ionita-D.  Werner,  eds.  CEC-WCC, 
Geneva. 

68.  JWG,  Spiritual  Roots  of  Ecumenism,  par  9. 
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name  of  Christ;  (3)  the  process  of  dispelling  prejudices  and  stereotypes  so  to  be  able  to  receive 
others  in  the  spirit  of  the  “exchange  of  gifts”69  (4)  an  opportunity  to  be  engaged  in  the  process 
of  the  healing  and  reconciliation  of  memories  among  Christians;  to  reflect  upon  what  has  been 
achieved  in  decades  of  ecumenical  theological  dialogue;  and  what  have  been  and  are  the  chances 
of  joint  effort  for  a more  authentic  Christian  witness  to  the  world;  and  (5)  a chance  for  a mutual 
appreciation  of  structures  and  programmes  offered  by  various  confessional  traditions  to  foster 
ecumenical  formation. 

143.  These  principles  have  universal  application,  but  it  is  particularly  within  the  context  of 
university  education,  and  especially  in  seminary  education,  that  ecumenical  formation  should 
be  addressed  in  two  ways:  (1)  a specific  course  on  ecumenism  with  a detailed  curriculum;  and 
(2)  the  articulation  of  the  ecumenical  dimension  in  each  field  of  theology.  Both  are  part  of  ecu- 
menical formation,  so  that  ecumenism  is  not  seen  as  an  isolated  speciality,  but  exists  as  a living 
component  in  all  theological  discourse.  Ecumenical  formation  must  be  an  essential  element  for 
candidates  for  ordained  ministry. 

2.  Programmes  and  Guidelines 

144.  In  the  last  decade  both  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  WCC,  building  on  past  efforts,  have 
developed  programmes  and  projects  to  promote  ecumenical  formation  and  facilitate  reception  of 
ecumenical  goals  and  achievements,  needs  and  priorities. 

145.  The  WCC  Programme  on  Education  and  Ecumenical  Formation  is  well  articulated  and 
structured.  It  includes  three  elements:  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Bossey  (Geneva,  Switzerland), 
which  offers  courses  and  programmes  in  theology  and  ecumenism  for  future  church  leaders,  pas- 
tors and  theologians  at  graduate  and  postgraduate  levels;  the  ecumenical  lay  formation  and  faith 
nurture  project,  which  is  aimed  at  creating  networks  to  engage  faith  formation  practitioners  in  a 
fruitful  exchange  of  ideas  and  initiatives;  and  the  ecumenical  theological  education  project,  which 
targets  ecumenical  and  theological  educators  to  share  principles  and  contents  concerning  ecumen- 
ical formation  and  to  create  concrete  possibilities  dealing  with  ecumenical  theological  education. 

146.  The  PCPCUs  Directory  for  the  Application  of  Principles  and  Norms  of  Ecumenism  (1993) 
reflects  on  the  urgency  of  providing  ways  and  methods  of  growth  in  ecumenical  formation,  by 
creating  a network  of  ecumenical  concern  as  well  as  by  setting  rules  of  ecumenical  formation.70 
The  Directory  presents  ecumenical  formation  as  a concern  for  all  the  faithful  in  whatever  status  or 
situation  they  may  be,  and  therefore  develops  a map  of  structures  at  the  service  of  Christian  unity 
which  include  every  level  of  church  life  (parishes,  dioceses,  lay  groups  and  associations,  religious 
and  secular  orders,  episcopal  conferences  and  synods  and  councils  of  Eastern  churches,  families, 
schools,  mass-media,  educational  agencies)  whose  aim  is  to  sensitize  to  ecumenism  and  dialogue 
according  to  their  specific  mandates  and  tasks.  All  the  pastoral  and  catechetical  tools  (preaching, 
Bible  studies,  catechism,  mission)  should  become  an  instrument  of  ecumenical  learning.71 

147.  The  Joint  Working  Group,  together  with  the  parent  bodies,  rejoices  in  the  mutual  appre- 
ciation and  in  the  growing  cooperation  in  the  field  of  formation  among  churches  in  the  past 
decades.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  churches  cooperate  in  the  field  of  ecumenical  formation 
through  joint  projects,  academic  institutions  and  research  centres.  Inviting  scholars  and  theolo- 
gians of  different  Christian  traditions,  for  example,  to  lecture  and  to  teach  in  interconfessional 
settings  is  almost  a consolidated  praxis  in  some  contexts,  as  well  as  a growing  reality  in  others. 
Moreover,  students  are  often  encouraged  to  engage  themselves  in  a formation  programme  which 
includes  interconfessional  exposure  (either  in  selecting  the  topics  for  doctorial  dissertations  or  in 
attending  one  or  two  semesters  in  an  institution  of  a different  confession). 


69.  John  Paul  II,  JJt  unum  sint , no.  28. 

70.  The  Apostolic  Constitution  Sapientia  Christiana  had  already  introduced  ecumenical  formation  as  an 
obligatory  subject  in  the  theological  curriculum  in  1979. 

71.  Cfr.  PCPCU,  Directory for  the  Application  of  Principles  and  Norms  of  Ecumenism,  II  and  III. 
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D.  Learning  Points  and  Recommendations 

1 . Learning  Points 

• Ecumenical  formation  is  an  essential  key  to  ensuring  the  continuity  and  forward  movement  of 
the  ecumenical  quest.  Every  generation  needs  to  be  reminded  of  what  already  has  been  received 
in  the  ecumenical  process. 

• Ecumenical  formation  is  an  integrated  process  which  includes  affective,  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual dimensions. 

• Ecumenical  formation  is  not  the  preserve  of  any  particular  section  of  the  church,  but  the 
opportunity  must  consciously  be  given  for  all  to  participate.  The  fullness  of  koinonia  only  can  be 
assured  by  giving  the  whole  people  of  God  the  opportunity  for  ecumenical  formation. 

• Since  episcope  involves  being  an  instrument  for  the  koinonia  of  the  whole  people  of  God,  it 
necessarily  includes  care  and  responsibility  for  fostering  the  unity  of  Christians,  and  therefore  for 
the  ecumenical  formation  of  the  people  of  God. 

• Ecumenical  studies  not  only  is  a distinct  discipline,  but  also  is  an  all  pervading  orientation. 
Forming  people  ecumenically  involves  an  outlook  and  methodology  which  should  influence  all 
aspects  of  theological  reflection  and  action. 

2.  Recommendations 

In  order  to  ensure  that  ecumenical  formation  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  churches, 
the  JWG  recommends  that  the  PCPCU  and  the  WCC: 

• foster  further  joint  reflection  on  ecumenical  formation,  even  exploring  a possible  follow-up 
to  the  1993  JWG  document  on  the  same  topic; 

• promote  the  integral  dimension  of  ecumenical  formation  as  a spiritual  as  well  as  an  intellec- 
tual process,  highlighting  particularly  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism  as  a fundamental  dimen- 
sion of  it; 

• continue  to  encourage  cooperation  with  various  ecumenical  regional/international  and  con- 
fessional/interconfessional bodies,  thus  sharing  the  variety  of  styles  and  methods  they  use.  A con- 
crete goal  could  be  the  realization  of  a common  curriculum  for  ecumenical  formation; 

• support  the  sharing  and,  wherever  possible,  the  publication  and  use  of  common  texts,  and  the 
realization  of  formative  initiatives  of  common  witness.  The  formation  of  young  people  has  to  be 
strongly  encouraged  both  by  developing  ecumenically  oriented  projects  already  existing,  and  by 
creating  new  ecumenical  formative  initiatives  targeting  young  people; 

• encourage  and  facilitate  interaction  between  the  various  experiences  of  formation  on  the  local 
level,  and  connect  them  to  the  ecumenical  and  ecclesial  bodies  dealing  with  ecumenical  formation. 

VI.  Conclusion 


An  Appeal  to  the  Churches 

148.  During  this  ninth  period  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  the  JWG  has  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  notion  of  ecumeni- 
cal reception  during  the  last  seven  years.  This  study  has  given  the  JWG  an  opportunity  to  review 
some  of  the  major  achievements  of  the  modern  ecumenical  movement  in  the  century  since  the 
1910  World  Missionary  Conference  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  It  has  helped  us  to  recognize  that 
in  arriving  at  these  achievements,  the  churches  had  been  able  to  receive  insights  resulting  from 
ecumenical  dialogue  and  to  implement  them.  But  more  deeply  than  this,  it  is  clear  that  by  engag- 
ing in  dialogue  and  by  increasing  contacts  with  one  another  in  many  ways,  Christian  communions 
long  separated  have  begun  to  receive  one  another  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  and  to  receive 
from  one  another.  Getting  beyond  historic  divisions  of  the  past,  Christians  have  begun  to  shape  a 
new  future  in  which  they  are  better  able  to  witness  together  before  the  world  to  the  healing  mes- 
sage of  the  gospel,  free  from  some  of  the  conflicts,  misunderstandings  and  prejudices  of  the  past. 
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149.  Thus,  the  JWG  appeals  to  the  PCPCU  and  the  WCC  to  challenge  the  churches  to  call  each  other: 

• to  renew  their  commitment  to  serve  in  the  quest  for  Christian  unity,  and  to  intensify  ecu- 
menical engagement  at  all  levels; 

• to  appreciate  with  gratitude  the  considerable  ecumenical  advances  that  have  taken  place  over 
the  last  century,  and  to  build  on  these  with  new  energy; 

• to  ensure  that  the  fruits  of  ecumenical  dialogue  and  co-operation  are  well-known  and  acces- 
sible, supported  by  study  guides  and  carrying  their  approbation; 

• to  take  every  opportunity  to  promote  unity  and  to  make  use  of  the  reports  of  dialogues,  which 
convey  new  perspectives  on  disputed  questions  and  new  insights  about  other  churches; 

• to  experience  and  understand  the  Christian  life  and  worship  of  other  traditions,  and  in  turn, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  offer  hospitality  to  other  Christians  in  their  own  life; 

• to  endorse  the  message  of  the  Eighth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogue,  which  occurred  in  2008 
during  the  present  mandate  of  this  JWG.  It  said: 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  keep  in  mind  right  from  the  beginning  of  any  phase  of 
dialogue  the  reception  of  its  results.  As  each  dialogue  is  in  some  way  a “learning  process,”  each  needs 
to  consider  how  this  learning  process  may  be  shared  with  the  wider  membership  of  the  two  com- 
munities involved.  Only  an  abiding  commitment  to  the  ecclesial  reception  of  ecumenical  texts  can 
allow  these  statements  of  convergence  or  consensus  to  have  a reconciling  and  transforming  effect  in 
the  life  of  our  churches.72 

150.  In  this  light  the  JWG  makes  this  appeal  to  the  PCPCU  and  the  WCC,  based  on  the  convic- 
tion that  the  movement  toward  Christian  unity  is  a response  to  the  will  of  Christ  and  to  his  prayer 
for  the  unity  of  his  disciples.  It  is  rooted  in  the  conviction  that  unity  and  mission  go  hand  in  hand. 
Christ  prayed  for  the  unity  of  his  disciples  “so  that  the  world  may  believe”  (John  17:21). 


72.  “The  Breklum  Statement”  of  the  Ninth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogue,  Recommendation  2,  www.oik- 
oumene.org/  fileadmin/  files/wcc-main/  documents/ p2/breklum-statement.pdf 
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"Be  Renewed  in  the  Spirit:  The  Spiritual  Roots  of  Ecumenism," 
Ninth  Report  2007-201 2 


Introduction 

“Be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds. . . ”(Eph.  4:23)x 

1.  In  response  to  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  “that  they  may  all  be  one. . (John  17:21)  and  motivated 
by  Christ’s  call  for  renewal  of  life  and  conversion  of  heart,  the  Joint  Working  Group  ( JWG), 
responsible  for  fostering  the  relationship  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (RCC),  initiated  a project  to  reflect  anew  on  the  spiritual  roots  of 
ecumenism.  In  doing  so,  the  goal  is  to  get  back  to  basics — to  remind  Christians  of  the  spiritual 
impulse  that  has  driven  the  ecumenical  movement  from  its  inception,  and  to  consider  fresh  ways 
that  churches  can  nurture  these  spiritual  roots  on  the  ground  by  offering  some  practical  recom- 
mendations. Thus,  after  explaining  the  use  of  the  terms  “spirituality”  and  “ecumenism”  (words 
that  popular  culture  often  uses  without  sufficient  clarity),  this  study  will  explore  briefly  the 
theological  basis  for  spiritual  ecumenism;  will  consider  practices  of  piety,  prayer,  and  worship 
that  nurture  these  spiritual  roots;  will  highlight  how  God  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
breathes  new  life  into  Christians  through  examples  among  the  saints  and  transforming  encoun- 
ters with  the  other;  and  will  offer  some  practical  ways  to  appropriate  this  foundation  more  fully 
in  local  settings.  The  members  of  the  JWG  do  so  mindful  of  the  variety  of  cultural  contexts  and 
many  stressful  situations  in  which  churches  find  themselves,  while  seeking  to  be  faithful  to  the 
gospel  in  the  twenty- first  century. 

2.  In  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  tensions  and  conflicts,  local  and  international,  among  churches  and 
in  the  world,  the  members  of  the  JWG  are  keenly  aware  of  how  essential  is  a reconciling  witness. 
We  are  conscious  both  of  the  continuing  divisions  among  Christian  churches  and  of  the  percep- 
tion that  many  are  content  with  the  status  quo.  Some  are  openly  critical  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment because  they  fear  that  it  will  compromise  doctrine  and  ethical  teachings  as  they  understand 
them.  Yet  as  the  Vatican  II  Decree  on  Ecumenism  declared,  division  “openly  contradicts  the  will  of 
Christ,  provides  a stumbling  block  to  the  world  and  inflicts  damage  on  the  most  holy  cause  of 
proclaiming  the  good  news  to  every  creature.”1 2  People  who  live  in  a reconciling  spirit  are  powerful 
witnesses  to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith. 

3.  Long  before  the  twentieth  century,  whenever  divisions  among  Christians  occurred,  the 
impulse  toward  unity  also  was  evident.  The  modern  ecumenical  movement,  however,  began  with 
certain  markers — the  World  Missionary  Conference  in  Edinburgh,  1910;  the  Conference  on  Life 
and  Work  in  Stockholm,  1925;  and  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Lausanne,  1927. 
Resolution  (9)  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1920  on  the  reunion  of  Christendom  was  saying 
“We  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  called  us  in  a very  solemn  and  special  manner  to  associate 
ourselves  in  penitence  and  prayer  with  all  those  who  deplore  the  divisions  of  Christian  people,  and 


1.  All  biblical  citations  are  from  the  New  Revised  Standard  Version.  (1989, 1995).  The  Division  of  Christian 
Education  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  Unitatis  Redintegratio.  (1966)  The  Documents  of  Vatican  II.  The  American  Press,  USA,  Par.  1. 
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are  inspired  by  the  vision  and  hope  of  a visible  unity  of  the  whole  Church.”3  An  encyclical  from 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  1920,  addressed  “unto  all  the  churches  of  Christ,  everywhere,”  was 
another  cornerstone  in  the  ecumenical  foundation  being  laid  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.4  Much  has  been  written  about  these  initiatives.  They  have  borne  good  fruit. 

4.  After  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  formed  in  1948,  member  churches  identified 
certain  assumptions  about  the  basis  of  their  relationship.  Among  these  was  a commitment  by  the 
member  churches  to  “enter  into  spiritual  relationships  through  which  they  seek  to  learn  from  that 
the  life  of  the  churches  may  be  renewed.”5  Sixteen  years  later,  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism  ( Unitatis 
Redintegratio-\JP)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  resonated  with  a similar  spirit.  In  what  was 
the  culmination  of  a long  process  of  “return  to  the  sources”  in  scriptural,  liturgical  and  theological 
studies,  the  Second  Vatican  Council  (1962-1965)  formally  and  irrevocably  committed  the  Catho- 
lic Church  to  the  search  for  Christian  unity.  In  the  chapter  on  The  Practice  of  Ecumenism,  the  Decree 
asserted  that  “There  can  be  no  ecumenism  worthy  of  the  name  without  a change  of  heart.  For  it  is 
from  renewal  of  the  inner  life  of  our  minds,  (cf.  Eph.  4:23),  from  self-denial  and  an  unstinted  love 
that  desires  of  unity  take  their  rise  and  develop  in  a mature  way.”6 

5.  Although  the  contemporary  ecumenical  movement  takes  various  institutional  forms — coun- 
cils of  churches,  bi-  and  multi-lateral  dialogues,  initiatives  of  the  Christian  world  communions, 
the  student  Christian  movement,  world  missionary  conferences,  united  and  uniting  churches, 
encyclicals  from  Orthodox  and  Catholic  religious  leaders — all  these  institutional  forms  have  a 
spiritual  foundation. 

6.  The  members  of  the  JWG  rejoice  in  the  many  successes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. While  the  communion  of  our  churches  remains  incomplete,  Christians  neither  should  dwell 
on  the  negatives  nor  overly  exult  about  the  positives,  but  always  return  to  the  reason  for  engaging 
in  the  quest  for  Christian  unity.  Christians  do  this  work  to  be  faithful  to  the  gospel,  believing  it 
will  bear  good  fruit  in  Gods  good  time. 

7.  Followers  of  Christ  are  called  to  incorporate  “a  broad  spirituality  of  openness  to  the  other 
in  light  of  the  imperative  of  Christian  unity,  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.”7  At  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  the  idea  of  a reconciled  community  of  people  who  treat  each  other  with  the 
same  compassionate,  loving,  reconciling  spirit  that  God  has  shown  and  continues  to  show  through 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  very  nature  of  the  Godhead  is  one  of  community.  God  created 
human  beings  to  share  in  this  sacred  friendship.  As  friends  of  God,  each  one  of  us  realizes  our  own 
unique  gifts  in  community  with  others  and  in  solidarity  with  all  whom  God  loves,  indeed,  with  all 
creation.  The  sharing  of  these  gifts  in  community  leads  to  change  and  growth. 

8.  Only  Gods  grace  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  truly  bring  Christians  together  with 
all  the  riches  which  God  has  sown  in  each  of  the  churches  and  in  all  peoples.  As  growth  in  com- 
munion ecumenism  is  a powerful  witness  to  the  gospel  that  all  Christians  can  bear  before  a frag- 
mented and  divided  world.  The  more  Christians  remain  rooted  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  self-revelation 
of  God,  the  more  credible  will  be  their  witness  to  the  world  at  large.  The  ecumenical  move- 
ment regularly  highlights  this  understanding.  As  the  Apostle  Paul  asserts,  “we  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  since  God  is  making  his  appeal  through  us”  (2  Cor.  5:20).  Fresh  focus  on  the  spiritual 
roots  of  ecumenism  is  an  appropriate  response  to  contemporary  challenges  among  churches  and 
within  the  world. 

3.  Cf  the  Lambeth  Conference  official  website:  http://www.lambethconference.org/resolutions/1920/1920-9. 
cfm 

4.  Cf.  Bishop  John  (Kallos)  of  Amorion.  A Historical  Sketch  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  www.ortho- 
doxresearchinstitute.org/articles/ecumenical/john_thermon_history_ecumenism.htm;  Fr  Peter  Alban  Heers. 
The  Missionary  Origins  of  Modern  Ecumenism,  http://orthodoxinfo.com/ecumenism/heers-themissionary- 
rootsofmodernecumenism.pdf. 

5.  Toronto  Statement.  (1950)  World  Council  of  Churches  Central  Committee,  IV.8. 

6.  Unitatis  Redintegratio , Par.  7. 

7.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Ecumenical  Dialogue.  A Joint  Working  Group  Study:  Eighth  Report,  Par.  37. 
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I.  BasicTerms 

“So  if  anyone  is  in  Christy  there  is  a new  creation:  everything  old  has  passed  away;  see,  everything  has 
become  new!”  {2  Cor.  5:17) 

9.  The  words  “ecumenism”  and  “spirituality”  tend  to  be  used  in  a variety  of  ways.  The  JWG  will  be 
using  terms  in  the  following  ways: 

10.  Christian  spirituality  is  the  living  and  sharing  in  God’s  love  because,  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  “...God’s  love  has  been  poured  into  our  hearts  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  has 
been  given  to  us”  (Romans  5:5).  It  enables  Christians  and  their  churches  to  respond  to  God’s 
initiatives — to  what  the  triune  God  is  doing  in  and  through  us.  Theology  and  spirituality  are 
inextricably  intertwined,  because  both  deal  with  God  and  God’s  relationship  with  human- 
ity through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  involves  discerning  God’s  activity  in  people,  in 
churches,  in  the  world.  By  the  grace  of  God,  Christians  seek  to  grow  in  understanding  God’s 
will,  and  to  follow  that  will  in  themselves,  in  the  community  of  the  church,  and  in  society.  Spiri- 
tuality is  a holistic  discipline.  It  is  personal  (not  individualistic);  at  the  same  time,  it  flourishes 
in  community.  It  grows  from  our  human  capacity  as  conscious,  free  beings  in  relationship  to 
others  and  in  relationship  to  the  ground  and  source  of  our  being,  the  triune  God.  It  is  meaning- 
seeking and  a power  of  transformation.  Spirituality  moves  toward  authenticity  and  encounters 
truth,  fulfilling  our  life,  restoring  our  true  dimension,  and  enabling  us  to  have  a fuller  under- 
standing, real  dialogue,  and  communion.  It  shapes  our  horizons.  Christians  have  relied  on  a 
variety  of  personal  and  communal  ways,  chief  among  them  prayer  and  worship,  to  understand 
and  follow  the  will  of  God. 

11.  Ecumenism  is  a response  to  Christ’s  prayer  for  unity  for  the  sake  of  the  world  (John 
17:21).  The  term  comes  from  the  Greek  word,  oikoumene , which  means  “the  whole  inhabited 
earth.” In  the  twentieth  century,  the  word  “ecumenism”  came  to  be  applied  to  efforts  to  heal  divi- 
sions among  Christian  churches  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  The  WCC  Constitution  articulates 
elements  of  this  vision:  “The  primary  purpose  of  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  is  to  call  one  another  to  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellow- 
ship, expressed  in  worship  and  common  life  in  Christ,  through  witness  and  service  to  the  world, 
and  to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe.”8  This  quest  is  important 
because  it  is  an  essential  dimension  of  the  gospel.  As  the  WCC  founding  Amsterdam  assembly 
message  affirmed,  “Christ  has  made  us  His  own,  and  He  is  not  divided.”9  Churches  help  one 
another  to  be  faithful  to  the  gospel  mandate  of  reconciliation,  and  call  one  another  to  mutual 
accountability  as  together,  they  seek  to  know  the  mind  of  Christ.  Because  Christ’s  call  is  for  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  inhabited  earth,  the  quest  for  Christian  unity  is  not  for  its  sake  alone. 

12.  The  unity  Christian  churches  seek  is  not  a call  for  uniformity.  Nor  does  it  entail  com- 
promises of  doctrine  or  conscience  as  churches  address  differences  in  perspectives  about  basic 
Christian  tenets.  Unity  allows  for  legitimate  diversity  in  theological  expression,  spirituality,  rite, 
reflections  on  faith,  and  inculturation.  Rather,  legitimate  diversity  aims  to  enrich  the  whole 
body  of  Christ.  “The  dynamic  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  rooted  in  the  tension  between  the 
churches  as  they  are  and  the  true  koinonia  with  the  triune  God  and  among  one  another  which  is 
their  calling  and  God’s  gift.”10 The  living  force  of  this  ecumenical  quest  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
bestows  the  fruit  of  “love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  generosity,  faithfulness,  gentleness,  and 
self-control”  (Gal.  5:22). 


8.  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (as  amended  by  the  9th  Assembly,  Porto  Alegre, 
Brazil,  February  2006),  III  Purposes  and  Functions. 

9.  Ruth  Rouse  and  Stephen  Charles  Neill.  (1986 ) A History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement:  Volume  1, 1517-1948, 
third  edition.  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva,  p.  720. 

10.  Towards  a Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of the  World  Council  of  Churches.  (Sept.  1997).  A policy  state- 
ment adopted  by  the  WCC  Central  Committee  [CUV]  Par.  2.8.1. 
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13.  In  the  twentieth  century,  the  word  “ecumenism”  began  to  refer  specifically  to  Christians 
working  toward  “visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  Eucharistic  fellowship.”  While  we  affirm  the 
essential  value  of  promoting  positive  relationships  among  all  peoples  of  faith,  the  intra-Christian 
understanding  of  the  term  “ecumenism”  is  how  the  word  will  be  used  in  this  text. 

14.  Ecumenical  dialogue  and  interreligious  dialogue  are  related  to  each  other.  Christians  need 
to  bear  common  witness  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  with  people  of  other  religions.  The  Directory  for 
the  Application  of  the  Principles  and  Norms  of  Ecumenism  takes  notice  of  this  fact.  It  states: 

There  are  increasing  contacts  in  today’s  world  between  Christians  and  persons  of  other  religions. 
These  contacts  differ  radically  from  the  contacts  between  the  church  and  ecclesial  communities, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  restoration  of  the  unity  Christ  willed  among  all  his  disciples,  and  are 
properly  called  ecumenical.  But  in  practice  they  are  deeply  influenced  by,  and  in  turn  influence  ecu- 
menical relationships.  Through  them,  Christians  can  deepen  the  level  of  communion  existing  among 
themselves,  and  so  they  are  to  be  considered  an  important  part  of  ecumenical  cooperation.11 

15.  The  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism  combine  efforts  of  Christians  to  discern  God  s will  and 
to  be  receptive  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  particular  attention  to  “the  ministry  of  reconciliation”  (2 
Cor.  5:18)  which  has  been  entrusted  to  us  through  Christ  for  the  sake  of  the  world — indeed,  for 
all  creation,  “in  hope  that  the  creation  itself  will  be  set  free  from  its  bondage  to  decay...”  (Rom. 
8:21).  This  is  the  common  hope  for  all  human  beings  and  a source  of  the  ecumenical  mandate. 
Division  “openly  contradicts  the  will  of  Christ,  scandalizes  the  world,  and  damages  the  holy  cause 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”12  In  response  to  the  reality  of  divisions  among  Chris- 
tians, at  the  50th  anniversary  of  its  founding,  the  WCC  member  churches  recommitted  themselves 
to  nurture  “the  ability  to  pray,  live,  act  and  grow  together  in  community — sometimes  through 
struggle  and  conflict — with  churches  from  differing  backgrounds  and  traditions.”13  In  this  project, 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  have  been  attentive  to  the  variety  of  writings  within  and 
among  Christian  traditions  that  particularly  inform  this  ecumenical  mandate. 

16.  The  quest  for  Christian  unity  is  not  something  new  in  the  life  of  the  churches.  It  is 
rooted  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church  from  the  earliest  centuries,  and  is  embedded  in  liturgy. 
Furthermore,  it  is  part  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  church.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  said  in 
his  encyclical  Ut  unum  sint,  the  unity 

which  the  Lord  has  bestowed  on  his  church  and  in  which  he  wishes  to  embrace  all  people,  is  not 
something  added  on,  but  stands  at  the  very  heart  of  Christ  s mission.  Nor  is  it  some  secondary  attri- 
bute of  the  community  of  his  disciples.  Rather,  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  this  community.  God 
wills  the  church  because  he  wills  unity,  and  unity  is  an  expression  of  the  whole  depth  of  his  agape.14 

In  other  words,  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism  are  at  the  very  heart  of  the  quest  for  Christian 
unity:  that  is,  they  entail  conversion  and  renewal,  holiness  of  life  in  accordance  with  the  gospel, 
personal  and  communal  prayer.  At  the  same  time  that  the  response  to  God’s  will  for  unity  is 
grounded  in  the  scripture  and  tradition  that  Christians  share,  the  forms  of  that  response  are  open 
to  fresh  winds  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  ways  still  to  be  made  known. 

17.  The  members  of  the  JWG  have  chosen  to  use  the  metaphor  of  “spiritual  roots”  because 
roots  are  a common  source  of  nourishment.  As  with  all  metaphors,  it  is  evocative  and  provides 
a good  visual  image  for  the  fundamentals  undergirding  the  ecumenical  movement.  Roots  are 


11.  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  The  Directory  for  the  Application  of  the  Principles  and 
Norms  of  Ecumenism,  1993,  n.  210. 

12.  Unitatis  Redintegratio.  Par.  1. 

13.  Towards  a Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  (Sept.  1997)  A policy  state- 
ment adopted  by  the  WCC  Central  Committee.  Par.  3.7.1. 

14.  Ut  unum  sint.  No.  9. 
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dependent  on  the  same  life-giving  sources  of  soil  and  water.  These  sources  often  are  hidden,  yet 
they  quietly  sustain.  All  roots  intermingle,  sometimes  in  complex  ways  not  visible  to  the  human 
eye.  They  have  the  potential  to  bear  good  fruit.  So  it  is  with  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism. 
The  common  source  nourishing  Christians  is  the  triune  God.  Christians  are  reborn  and  nour- 
ished in  the  waters  of  baptism,  through  which  we  share  a real  though  incomplete  communion. 
Our  distinct  traditions  are  inter-dependent.  We  turn  to  the  same  life-giving  channels  of  scrip- 
ture and  tradition  discerned  through  human  experience  to  guide,  sustain,  and  bear  the  fruit  of 
reconciliation.  The  ecumenical  movement,  itself,  has  been  a fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  refreshing 
our  commitment  and  inspiring  Christians  to  engage  with  each  other  as  we  reach  toward  full 
koinonia — “visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship.”15 

II.  Biblical  Foundations 

“/  ask  not  only  on  behalf  of  these , but  also  on  behalf  of  those  who  will  believe  in  me  through  their  word. ’ 
that  they  may  all  be  one.  As  you , Father ; are  in  me  and  I am  in  you , may  they  also  be  in  us , so  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  you  have  sent  me”  (John  17:20-21). 

18.  Because  prayer  is  rooted  in  a relationship  with  the  triune  God,  the  JWG  has  chosen  prayer 
as  an  organizing  principle  to  explore  the  theological  foundations  of  spiritual  ecumenism.  Prayer 
rooted  in  the  prayer  of  Jesus  leads  the  believer  to  confront  his  or  her  sins  that  contribute  to  division 
within  the  community,  and  also  the  sins  committed  by  members  of  the  church  in  previous  ages 
which  have  led  to  schism  and  fracture  in  ecclesial  communion.  By  praying  with  Christ,  believers 
undergo  interior  conversion  and  become  instruments  of  healing  who  remove  obstacles  to  com- 
munion, but  also  witnesses  to  the  diversity  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  gifts  that  make  true  unity  possible. 
Finally,  as  Christians  who  look  to  Christ  as  the  principal  agent  of  reconciliation,  we  also  cultivate 
a patience  that  recognizes  the  perfection  of  unity  as  the  final  gift  of  the  Lord  when  he  returns  in 
glory.  As  has  been  stated  in  section  I (Basic  terms),  prayer  is  only  one  dimension  of  the  spiritual  life. 

A.  The  Prayer  of  Jesus  as  a Basis  for  Unity 

19.  The  Gospel  of  John  places  Jesus’  prayer  for  unity  at  the  climax  of  his  farewell  address  to  the 
disciples  on  the  night  before  his  death.  In  what  is  often  called  the  high  priestly  prayer  (John  17), 
Jesus  asks  the  Father  to  give  his  disciples,  those  who  belong  to  him  in  the  time  of  his  death  on 
the  cross,  as  well  as  those  who  have  yet  to  believe  in  him,  a share  in  their  communion  of  life  and 
love.  The  prayer  for  unity  is  first  a prayer  to  “abide”  (pcvav)  in  Jesus  and  in  the  love  that  he  has  for 
the  Father  (15:7-10)  and  for  his  disciples  (13:34).  Like  branches  of  the  vine  (15:5),  his  disciples 
will  bear  fruit  if  they  obey  the  Father’s  commandments  and  love  one  another  as  Jesus  himself  has 
loved  them.  To  lay  down  one’s  life  for  a brother  or  sister  is  the  most  supreme  expression  of  unity 
precisely  because  it  imitates  the  sacrificial  love  of  Jesus  revealed  on  the  cross  (13:1;  15:13). 

20.  Unity  in  the  love  of  Jesus  is  first  an  I-Thou  relationship  which  builds  communion  between 
individuals  and  Christ  as  the  ground  from  which  unity  between  communities  emerges.  The  disciples 
derive  their  unity  with  one  another  from  Christ  who  shows  how  to  love  and  how  to  find  the  way  to 
the  Father  (John  8:12;  14:7).  It  is  his  love  that  gives  rise  to  the  desire  for  unity,  even  in  those  who  have 
never  been  aware  of  the  need  for  it.  Saint  Cyril  of  Alexandria  writes  that  Christ  wishes  his  disciples 

to  be  kept  in  a state  of  unity  by  maintaining  a like-mindedness  and  an  identity  of  will,  being  mingled 
together  as  it  were  in  soul  and  spirit  and  in  the  law  of  peace  and  love  for  one  another.  He  wishes 
them  to  be  bound  together  tightly  with  an  unbreakable  bond  of  love,  that  they  may  advance  to  such 
a degree  of  unity  that  is  conceived  to  exist  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.16 


15.  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (as  amended  by  the  9th  Assembly,  Porto  Alegre, 
Brazil,  February  2006),  III  Purposes  and  Functions. 

16.  Joel  C.  Elowsky  and  Thomas  C.  Oden,  eds.  (2007)  Ancient  Christian  Commentary  on  Scripture:  John  11-21. 
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The  early  Christian  community,  as  depicted  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  realizes  this  harmony  of  minds 
and  hearts  as  its  members  “devoted  themselves  to  the  apostles’  teaching  and  fellowship,  to  the 
breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers”  as  well  as  to  the  sharing  of  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  one 
another  (Acts  2:42, 44-45). 

21.  All  loving  action,  all  fruitfulness  of  life  in  communion  among  Christians  flows  from  hear- 
ing the  word  of  Christ  and  receiving  it  in  faith.  The  word  that  Jesus  speaks  comes  from  the  Father, 
and  is  expressed  through  a variety  of  teachings  and  powerful  signs.  But  all  of  the  words  and  deeds 
of  Christ  are,  at  the  same  time,  concentrated  in  the  one  word  that  is  the  divine  name  shared  by 
both  Jesus  and  the  Father.  “I  AM”  is  the  powerful  name  of  God  revealed  first  through  Moses  to 
the  people  of  Israel  (Exodus  3:14),  and  now  to  all  peoples  through  the  exaltation  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  (John  18ff).  Within  the  high  priesdy  prayer,  Jesus  acknowledges  that  he  has  revealed  the 
Fathers  ineffable  name  to  his  disciples  (John  17:6),  the  name  that  saves  human  beings  because  it 
elicits  faith  from  them.  Wherever  two  or  three  gather  to  invoke  Jesus’  name,  he  is  present  in  the 
midst  of  them  (Matt.  18:20). 

22.  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  the  divine  name  is  similarly  invoked  in  the  distinctive  prayer 
that  Jesus  teaches  to  his  disciples:  “Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name.... ’’The 
Lord’s  Prayer  sanctifies  the  divine  name  because  it  petitions  the  Father  for  the  means  to  live  within 
the  heavenly  kingdom,  where  sins  are  forgiven  and  all  are  reconciled  to  one  another  in  Christ.  This 
very  prayer  that  Christians  of  differing  confessional  allegiances  often  recite  in  common  today  is 
the  prayer  for  unity  par  excellence.  As  St.  Cyprian  noted  about  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  “we  say  not  lMy 
Father,  which  art  in  heaven,’  nor  ‘Give  me  this  day  my  daily  bread’... When  we  pray  [the  Lord’s 
Prayer]  we  pray  not  for  one  but  for  the  whole  people,  because  we  the  whole  people  are  one.”17 

23.  The  prayer  for  unity,  the  prayer  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  achieves  its  desired  object  only 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Earlier  in  his  farewell  address,  Jesus  promises  another 
Advocate  in  whom  the  disciples  will  abide  and  in  whom  his  memory  will  be  preserved  in  all  truth 
(John  14:16-17, 25-26).  The  same  Spirit  that  helps  us  in  our  weakness,  intercedes  for  us  when  we 
do  not  know  how  to  pray  (Rom.  8:26-27),  and  enables  us  to  proclaim  that  “Jesus  is  Lord”  (1  Cor. 
12:3) — that  same  Spirit  draws  the  first  Christians  into  the  unity  of  the  richly  endowed  church  at 
Pentecost.  Sent  by  the  Father  through  the  Son,  the  life-giving  Spirit  (Nicene  Constantinopolitan 
Creed)  accompanies  the  church  throughout  the  pilgrimage  of  history,  preserving  believers  in  the 
truth  and  enabling  them  to  witness  boldly  to  the  gospel.  In  the  process  of  praying,  working  and 
struggling  for  unity,  the  Holy  Spirit  also  “comforts  us  in  pain,  disturbs  us  when  we  are  satisfied  to 
remain  in  our  division,  leads  us  to  repentance  and  grants  us  joy  when  our  communion  flourishes.”18 

24.  Finally,  the  unity  for  which  Christ  and  his  followers  pray  achieves  its  fulfillment  only 
when  the  rest  of  humanity  finds  its  place  within  creation’s  worship  of  the  triune  God  (Phil.  2:10- 
11).  Jesus  prays  that  we  may  be  one  “so  that  the  world  may  believe”  that  he  is  the  one  sent  by 
the  Father — a realization  that  marks  the  beginning  of  eternal  life  (John  17:3).  Thus  communion 
among  Christians  fosters  mission,  which  includes  both  the  proclamation  of  the  word  as  well  as 
action  on  behalf  of  justice,  peace  and  care  for  God’s  creation.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  John  Calvin 
offered  a prayer  saying  “Save  us,  Lord,  from  being  self-centered  in  our  prayers;  teach  us  to  remem- 
ber to  pray  for  others.  May  we  be  so  caught  up  in  love  for  those  for  whom  we  pray,  that  we  may  feel 
their  needs  as  keenly  as  our  own,  and  pray  for  them  with  imagination,  sensitivity,  and  knowledge.”19 

Inter  Varsity  Press,  Downers  Grove,  IL;  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  11.9,  p.  245. 

17.  St.  Cyprian.  Treatise  IV,  On  the  Lord's  Prayer.  No.  8;  www.ccel.org/ccel/schaff/anf05.iv.v.iv.html  (accessed 
March  15, 2010). 

18.  The  Unity  of  the  Church:  Gift  and  Calling — The  Canberra  statement.  (1991)  World  Council  of  Churches. 
No.  4.1;  www.oikoumene.org/  en / resources/ documents/wcc-commissions/ faith-and-order-commission- 

unity-the-church-and-its-mission/the-unity-of-the-church-gift-and-caUing-the-canberra-statement.html 

(accessed  March  15, 2010) 

19.  Dorothy  Stewart,  compiler.  (2002)  The  Westminster  Collection  of  Christian  Prayers.  WJK,  Louisville,  KY, 
p.  314. 
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Christians  today  who  pray  for  unity  stand  within  the  modern  ecumenical  movement,  which  began 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  with  the  realization  that  the  mission  of  announcing  the  good 
news  of  Jesus  Christ  is  impeded  by  the  discordant  witness  of  Christian  communities  in  competi- 
tion with  or  indifferent  to  one  another.  Such  a contradiction  becomes  an  obstacle  for  those  who 
hear  the  message  and  who  might  otherwise  place  their  faith  in  Christ. 

B.  Our  Calling  to  Repentance  and  Conversion  as  a Basis  for  Unity 

25.  The  dialogue  of  metanoia  which  comprises  repentance  and  conversion  is  also  a dialogue 
of  unity  among  Christians.20  From  the  beginning  of  history,  sin  has  led  either  to  a break  or 
a wound  in  humanity’s  communion  with  God,  which  has  resulted  in  conflicts  between  indi- 
viduals and  their  communities.  God’s  solution  to  the  catastrophic  consequences  of  human 
rebellion  is  to  restore  the  relationship  by  means  of  a covenant.  Through  the  prophets  of  Israel, 
the  people  are  further  educated  in  the  bond  between  worship  and  justice,  sacrifices  and  merci- 
ful deeds  (e.g.  Hos.  6:6). 

26.  With  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  new  Adam  who  renews  all  of  humanity  through  his 
incarnation  and  life-giving  death  on  the  cross  (cf.  1 Cor.  15:47),  believers  receive  the  definitive 
plan  for  communion  and  unity.  By  the  grace  that  comes  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  believers 
who  are  baptized  into  him  have  the  means  of  overcoming  their  sins  and  evil  in  the  world  and  of 
being  transformed  into  holy  instruments  of  God’s  new  creation  (Gal.  3:27). 

27.  Christians  rejoice  in  the  ways  that  the  Lord  equips  them  to  be  ambassadors  of  rec- 
onciliation (cf.  2 Cor.  5:19)  and  announcers  of  a gospel  that  promises  renewed  friendship 
with  God  (cf.  John  15:15).  “Humanity  is  one,  organically  one  by  its  divine  structure;  it  is  the 
church’s  mission  to  reveal  to  men  that  pristine  unity  that  they  have  lost,  to  restore  and  com- 
plete it,”  said  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers.21  The  vocation  of  service  to  unity  is,  therefore,  an  inherent 
part  of  the  call  to  discipleship. 

28.  In  our  worship,  the  community  makes  a confession  of  sin  in  order  to  remove  the  obsta- 
cles to  communion  with  God  and  fellowship  with  one  another.  Sometimes  the  confession  takes 
the  form  of  a communal  prayer.  At  other  times  it  is  a litany  that  repeats  the  words  of  penitents 
in  the  Gospel:  “Lord,  have  mercy ”/Kyrie  eleison  (cf.  Mark  10:48;  Luke  18:13,  38).  In  confessing 
our  sins  together  as  part  of  communal  worship,  we  turn  together  to  Christ  whose  blood  pays  the 
debt  of  our  sins  (cf.  Rom.  5:16)  and  calls  out  for  mercy  and  reconciliation  among  believers  and 
within  the  wider  human  family  (cf.  Heb.  12:24;  Col.  1:20). 

29.  The  community  of  believers  that  carries  the  message  and  presence  of  Christ  into  the  world 
begins  its  life  at  Pentecost  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Lord  had  promised 
to  send  (Acts  1:8;  cf.  John  14:16).  What  had  been  a Jewish  feast  of  God’s  gift  of  the  covenant  at 
Sinai  becomes  for  the  followers  of  Jesus  the  beginning  of  a new  phase  in  the  history  of  salvation, 
in  which  all  the  earth’s  peoples  are  represented  (Acts  2:1-11).  Through  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  Christ  undoes  the  damage  wrought  by  Babel  (cf.  Gen.  11:1-9)  and  enables  human  beings 
to  reunite  in  the  language  of  faith  in  the  one  whose  blood  dissolves  the  walls  of  division  (Eph. 
2:14-15).  Christ  makes  himself  the  head  of  this  new  body  (Col.  1:18),  but  animates  it  by  the 
Spirit  who  is  the  bearer  of  God’s  love  (Rom.  5:5) — a love  that  casts  out  fear  (1  John  14). 

30.  The  church  is  the  place  where  humanity  rediscovers  its  unity  in  communion  with  God.  In 
the  images  of  the  early  church  Fathers,  the  church  is  the  ark  which  “in  the  full  sail  of  the  Lord’s 
cross,  by  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  navigates  safely  in  this  world,”  and  through  which  human 
beings  are  “saved  from  the  flood”  as  in  the  days  of  Noah.22 


20.  Ut  unum  sint.  No.  35. 

21.  Henri  de  Lubac.  (1988)  Catholicism:  Christ  and  the  Common  Destiny  of  Man.  Ignatius  Press,  San  Francisco, 
pp.  45, 48, 53. 

22.  St.  Augustine.  Sermon.  96,7,9:  PL  38,  588;  St.  Ambrose,  De  virg.  18  118:  PL  16,297B;  cf.  already  1 Pet. 
3:20-21. 
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31.  At  its  ninth  assembly  in  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil  in  2006,  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
affirmed  in  its  statement  on  ecclesiology,  Called  to  Be  the  One  Church , that  the  Church  is  the  sign 
and  instrument  of  what  God  intends  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  “The  kingdom  of  God  can  be 
perceived  in  a reconciled  and  reconciling  community  called  to  holiness:  a community  that  strives 
to  overcome  the  discriminations  expressed  in  sinful  social  structures,  and  to  work  for  the  healing 
of  divisions  in  its  own  life  and  for  healing  and  unity  in  the  human  community/’23 

32.  Conversion  to  Christ  and  prayer  for  unity  lead  to  the  healing  of  those  memories  of 
intolerance,  hatred  and  even  violence  perpetrated  by  Christians  against  other  Christians  in  the 
name  of  religion.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  said  in  his  encyclical  Ut  unum  sintr.  “With  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord’s  disciples,  inspired  by  love,  by  the  power  of  the  truth  and  by  a 
sincere  desire  for  mutual  forgiveness  and  reconciliation,  are  called  to  re-examine  together  their 
painful  past  and  the  hurt  which  that  past  regrettably  continues  to  provoke  even  today.”24  With 
similar  dedication,  they  are  to  affirm  and  renew  “the  image  of  God  in  all  humanity”  and  to  work 
“alongside  all  those  whose  human  dignity  has  been  denied  by  economic,  political,  and  social 
marginalization.”25  Joined  to  Christ  the  reconciler,  Christians  do  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  works 
that  promote  healing  and  unity  in  the  broader  society,  even  while  recognizing  with  Paul  that 
such  good  work  appropriately  begins  in  the  household  of  faith  (cf.  Gal.  6:10). 

C.The  Gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  a Dialogue  with  Cultures  as  a Basis  for  Unity 

33.  Spiritual  ecumenism  values  unity  and  diversity  as  two  interpenetrating  gifts  that  Christ  in  his 
Spirit  bestows  upon  the  church.  Already  in  the  New  Testament,  the  new  people  of  God  reveals 
itself  as  a unity  rich  in  diversity  when  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  appear  together  in  moments  of 
God’s  creative  acts.  In  his  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
Augustine  of  Hippo  points  out  that  it  is  the  same  Holy  Spirit  who  reveals  himself  in  both  events 
as  the  source  of  the  new  creation  (cf.  Matt.  3:13-17;  Mark  1:9-11;  Luke  3:21-22;  John  1:29-34; 
Acts  2:4).  The  two  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  represent,  according  to  Augustine,  the  diversity  of 
gifts  and  the  unity  of  faith  in  the  one  church.  At  Pentecost,  Augustine  writes,  “there  is  a diversity 
of  tongues,  but  the  diversity  of  tongues  does  not  imply  schisms.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  separa- 
tion in  the  cloven  tongues,  but  in  the  dove  recognize  unity.”26  In  the  hovering  of  the  Spirit  over 
Jesus,  at  the  moment  the  Father  pronounces  his  Son  “beloved,”  the  unity  of  all  those  who  would 
be  baptized  in  Christ  and  made  children  of  the  one  God,  also  is  manifested.  For  Augustine,  incor- 
poration into  Christ  at  baptism  and  the  gathering  into  the  church  at  Pentecost  are  two  aspects  of 
God’s  single  response  to  the  chaos  provoked  by  sin. 

34.  Unity  in  diversity  is  found  throughout  the  life  of  the  church,  in  every  stage  of  its  existence. 
Given  the  mandate  of  the  church  to  proclaim  the  gospel  and  baptize  people  of  all  nations  (Matt. 
28:19-20),  the  church  enters  into  dialogue  with  disparate  cultures.  Each  new  culture  and  ethnic 
community  that  receives  the  gospel  and  allows  the  church  to  take  root  on  its  soil,  contributes  its 
own  gifts  to  the  life  of  the  body  of  believers.  Worship,  theology,  and  witness  find  new  and  enrich- 
ing expressions  because  the  dialogue  of  church  and  culture  continues  in  every  age.  Christians  on 
the  ecumenical  journey  agree  with  Paul  that  the  Holy  Spirit  bestows  a rich  variety  of  theological 
and  pastoral  gifts  for  the  up-building  of  the  one  church  (cf.  Eph.  4:1-16). 

35.  Yet  the  principle  of  diversity  of  gifts  is  qualified  by  the  ecclesial  purpose  to  which  they 
are  always  directed:  “To  each  is  given  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  for  the  common  good” 
(1  Cor.  12:4-7).  The  churches  recognize  the  important  work  of  theological  dialogues  that  aim 


23.  WCC.  (2006)  Called  to  Be  One  Church — Porto  Alegre  Statement.  No.  10;  www.oikoumene.org/en/resources/ 
documents/assembly/porto-alegre-2006/l-statements-documents-adopted/christian-unity-and-message- 
to-the-churches/called-to-be-the-one-church-as-adoped.html  (accessed  March  15,2010). 

24.  Ut  unum  sint , No.  2. 

25.  WCC.  (2006)  Called  to  Be  One  Church — Porto  Alegre  statement.  No.  10. 

26.  St.  Augustine.  Tractates  on  the  Gospel  of  John  6:3.  ACCS:  Acts,  p.  22. 
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to  identify  doctrinal  convergences  across  confessional  divides.  Christians  today  can  gratefully 
acknowledge  that  sometimes  another  tradition  comes  nearer  than  ones  own  to  a full  apprecia- 
tion of  some  aspects  of  a mystery  of  revelation,  or  has  expressed  them  to  better  advantage.  “In 
such  cases,  these  various  theological  expressions  are  to  be  considered  often  as  mutually  comple- 
mentary rather  than  conflicting.”27 

36.  While  affirming  the  life-giving  effects  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  we  also  recognize  the  limits 
of  diversity.  Diversity  is  integral  to  the  nature  of  ecclesial  communion.  There  is,  however,  also  a 
diversity  of  cultures  which  can  undermine  communion  when  it  renders  impossible  the  common 
profession  of  faith  in  Christ  as  God  and  Savior  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever  (Heb.  13:8); 
or  when  doubt  is  cast  upon  “salvation  and  the  final  destiny  of  humanity  as  proclaimed  in  Holy 
Scripture  and  preached  by  the  apostolic  community.”28  When  diversity  gives  way  to  a profound 
divergence  in  the  way  the  gospel  is  proclaimed  by  people,  or  when  it  breaks  apart  fellowships  of 
Christians  because  of  profound  differences  in  understanding  the  moral  life,  then  it  no  longer 
accords  with  the  mind  of  Christ  or  with  the  movement  of  his  Spirit  in  the  church.  Those  on  the 
ecumenical  journey  can  say  with  Origen  of  Alexandria  (185-254):  “Wherever  there  are  sins,  there 
are  also  divisions,  schisms,  heresies,  and  disputes.”  By  the  same  token,  wherever  there  are  virtues 
like  patience  and  humility  borne  of  the  Spirit  “there  is  also  harmony  and  unity,  from  which  arise 
the  one  heart  and  one  soul  of  all  believers.”29 

37.  Unity  in  diversity  finds  its  perfect  expression  in  the  absolute  oneness  and  distinction  of 
persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  God  the  only  begotten  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  Lord  and  giver  of  life,  are  one  God,  as  professed  in  the  Nicene-Constan- 
tinopolitan  Creed  (381).  Each  Person  ( hypostasis ) is  distinct  in  his  identity,  co-equally  sharing 
in  the  one  divine  essence  (ousia).  The  church  as  the  people  of  God,  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  mirrors — albeit  in  a creaturely  and  imperfect  way — the  “oneness  in 
rich  diversity”  of  the  living  God.  The  prayer  and  spiritual  works  for  Christian  unity  are  therefore 
aimed  at  the  growth  of  ecclesial  communion  into  the  Trinitarian  communion  of  self-giving  love, 
from  which  it  derives  its  life.30 

38.  Christians  on  the  ecumenical  journey  understand  the  importance  of  hospitality  as  a virtue 
that  helps  to  overcome  the  barriers  between  historically  divided  churches.  Over  the  last  hundred 
years,  we  have  learned  to  welcome  into  our  communities  the  stranger  who  later  was  discovered  to 
be  our  sister  or  brother  in  Christ.  One  of  the  great  ecumenical  challenges  today  is  to  cultivate  a 
Trini  tarian  spirituali  ty  that  fosters  within  our  communities  an  attitude  of  welcome  toward  believ- 
ers from  churches  other  than  our  own.  Like  Abraham  and  Sarah  who  entertain  the  “divine  friends” 
unaware  of  their  identity,  we  too  may  find  a blessing  in  receiving  the  holy  other  into  our  tents,  and 
also  the  rich  spiritual  gifts  that  he  or  she  bears  (Gen.  18:1-19;  cf.  Heb.  13:2). 31 

D.  Enduring  Hope  as  a Basis  for  Unity 

39.  As  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  Christians  desire  what  the  Lord  desires;  and  he  desires  unity, 
peace  and  friendship  for  his  disciples.  Yet  this  unity  for  which  we  labour  must  be  acknowledged 

27.  Uni  tads  Redintegratio,  No.  17;  www.  Vatican.  va/archives/hist_councils/ii_vatican_council/documents;va- 
ii_decree_19641121_unitatis-redintegratio__en.html  (accessed  March  15,2010). 

28.  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  (1991)  The  Unity  of  the  Church:  Gift  and  calling — the  Canberra  statement, 
World  Council  of  Churches , No.  2.2;  www.oikoumene.org/en/resources/documents/wcc-commissions/faith- 
and-order-commission/i-unity-the-church-and-its-mission/the-unity-of-the-church-gift-and-calling-the- 
canberra-statement.html  (accessed  March  15, 2010). 

29.  Origen,  Horn.  In  Ezech.  9,1:  Par.  13,  732. 

30.  WCC,  Called  to  Be  One  Church.  No.  3. 

31.  See  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Ut  unum  sint,  No.  28:  “Dialogue  is  not  simply  an  exchange  of  ideas.  In  some  way 
it  is  always  an  ‘exchange  of  gifts.”’  Cf.  No.  57:  “Communion  is  made  fruitful  by  the  exchange  of  gifts  between 
the  Churches  insofar  as  they  complement  each  other.”  www.vatican.va/holy_father/john__paul_ii/ encyclicals/ 
documents/hf jp-ii_encJ25051995_ut-unum-sint_en.html  (accessed  March  15,2010). 
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as  a gift  of  the  Lord  before  it  ever  becomes  the  task  of  his  disciples.  Unity  accompanies  the  Holy 
Spirit  whom  the  Father  sends  through  the  Son  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  as  a permanent  endow- 
ment. Whenever  the  Lord’s  followers  fall  into  division,  we  contradict  ourselves  as  members  of 
his  body.  Discord  and  fracture  within  the  church  always  call  for  deeper  prayer,  repentance,  and 
remembrance  of  the  original  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

40.  The  final  vision  of  the  people  of  God  is  one  of  harmonious  worship  and  fruitful  life  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  All  divisions  will  fall  by  the  wayside,  and  all  of  creation  will  become  a song  of 
praise  (Rev.  5:11-14).  Christians  wait  in  joyful  hope  for  the  return  of  the  Lord  who  will  gather 
his  elect  into  perfect  communion.  In  the  meantime,  we  look  for  signs  and  opportunities  to  heal 
the  body  of  Christ  of  all  its  divisions.  Yet  we  also  seek  to  find  some  purpose  even  in  our  disunity, 
knowing  that  God’s  grace  is  more  powerful  than  our  sins  of  division.  Saint  Paul  understood  that 
the  divisions  unsettling  the  church  in  Corinth  helped  to  expose  genuine  Christian  belief  and 
practice  from  its  false  opposites  (1  Cor.  11:19).  Commenting  on  this  same  text,  Saint  Augustine 
argued  that  even  divisions  over  false  teachings  render  the  truths  of  faith  more  luminous.32 

41.  While  recognizing  that  diversity  can  contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  plan,  Chris- 
tians know  that  God’s  call  is  to  be  together  as  ambassadors  of  reconciliation  and  agents  of  peace. 
Mindful  of  this  call,  the  delegates  to  the  first  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  held  in 
Amsterdam,  said  in  their  message,  “God  has  broken  the  power  of  evil  once  and  for  all,  and  opened 
for  everyone  the  gate  into  freedom  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.”33  Appreciative  of  the  Spirit’s  rich 
variety  of  gifts,  we  fulfill  our  calling  and  anticipate  the  coming  of  God’s  heavenly  reign. 

III.  Some  Implications  for  Prayer  and  Liturgical  Practice 

“Whatever  you  ask  for  in  prayer  with  faith , you  will  receive.  ” (Matt.  21:22) 

42.  Prayer  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  soul  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  As  was  noted  in 
the  previous  section,  the  prayer  for  unity  is  always  an  extension  and  participation  in  the  prayer  of 
Christ  who  desires  that  we  be  one  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one  (John  17:21).  This  prayer  is  for 
the  followers  of  Christ.  In  prayer,  Christians  are  invited  to  respond  to  this  appeal,  and  to  become 
fully  that  for  which  our  Lord  prayed.  Prayer  is  the  spiritual  taproot  of  ecumenism — the  main  root 
from  which  all  else  springs. 

43.  The  biblical  principle,  “apart  from  me  you  can  do  nothing”  (John  15:5)  applies  to  the  work 
of  removing  obstacles  to  full  communion  among  the  Christian  people.  Through  prayer,  Christian 
believers  invite  Christ  to  shape  unity  as  he  wills  it — to  let  go  of  any  notions  or  habits  that  are  not 
consistent  with  his  will.  By  praying  with  Christ  and  in  Christ  the  believer  is  united  with  all  believ- 
ers in  a symphony  of  prayer  that  orients  minds  and  hearts  to  the  service  of  building  unity  within 
the  one  church. 

44.  Christians  regularly  pray  for  each  other  in  a variety  of  ways.  This  is  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  ecumenical  movement — a fruit  that  is  in  continuity  with  the  traditions  of  the  church. 
Many  churches  include  prayers  for  unity  (collects)  in  their  liturgies.  Some  are  a regular  part 
of  worship,  others  are  for  occasional  or  particular  use  during  certain  seasons  or  on  particular 
days.  For  example,  many  Lutheran  worship  services  include  petitions  for  peace  (“give  peace  to 
your  church...”34)  which  address  the  need  for  reconciliation  among  peoples,  and  for  the  church  j 


32.  Augustine,  Confessions , Book  7,  chap  19:  “For  the  disapproval  of  heretics  makes  the  tenets  of  Your  Church 
and  sound  doctrine  to  stand  out  boldly.  For  there  must  be  also  heresies,  that  the  approved  may  be  made 
manifest  among  the  weak.” 

33.  The  Message  of  the  Assembly.  The  First  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches:  The  Official  Report. 
(1949)  W.A.  Visser’t  Hooft,  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  ed.  Harper  &.  Brothers, 
New  York,  p.10.  This  publication  is  Volume  V of  the  series  Mans  Disorder  and  God's  Design.  Also  available  at 
www.wcc-coe.org/wcc/assembly/ejubilee/8-piece8.htm. 

34.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Worship,  Pew  Edition.  (2006)  Augsburg  Fortress,  Minneapolis,  MN,  p.  73. 
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(“where  it  is  divided,  reunite  it...”35). The  historic  Anglican  eucharistic  prayers  and  intercessions 
usually  include  prayer  for  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  the  following  phrase  represents  a clas- 
sic formulation:  “beseeching  thee  to  inspire  continually  the  universal  church  with  the  spirit  of 
truth,  unity,  and  concord...”36  In  the  Divine  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  during  the  great 
litany,  the  priest  invites  the  people  to  pray  “For  peace  in  the  whole  world,  for  the  stability  of 
the  holy  churches  of  God,  and  for  the  unity  of  all. . .”37  At  the  dismissal,  the  priest  prays  “Grant 
peace  to  Your  world,  to  Your  churches...”38  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  when  the  priest 
invites  members  of  the  congregation  to  offer  each  other  a sign  of  peace,  he  begins  by  saying: 
“Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  said  to  your  apostles,  peace  I leave  you,  my  peace  I give  you,  look  not  on 
our  sins,  but  on  the  faith  of  your  church,  and  graciously  grant  her  peace  and  unity  in  accordance 
with  your  will.  Who  live  and  reign  for  ever  and  ever.”39 

45.  Christians  also  pray  with  each  other  in  ecumenical  gatherings.  As  the  report  of  the  Special 
Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  observed: 

Common  prayer  in  ecumenical  settings  makes  it  possible  for  Christians  from  divided  ecclesial  tradi- 
tions to  praise  God  together  and  offer  prayer  for  Christian  unity.  Prayer  lies  at  the  centre  of  our  iden- 
tity as  Christians,  both  in  our  separate  communions  and  in  the  conciliar  ecumenical  movement.  The 
very  fact  that  we  are  able  to  pray  together  both  as  individuals  and  as  representatives  of  our  churches 
is  a sign  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  Yet  our  common  prayer  is  also  a sign  of  those  things  that 
are  still  to  be  achieved.  Many  of  our  divisions  become  apparent  precisely  in  our  common  prayer.40 

The  report  concluded:  “Our  divisions  will  not  be  resolved  solely  with  theological  dialogue  and 
common  service  to  the  world.  We  must  also  pray  together  if  we  are  to  stay  together,  for  common 
prayer  is  at  the  very  heart  of  our  Christian  life,  both  in  our  own  communities  and  as  we  work 
together  for  Christian  unity.”41 

46.  Some  intentional  communities  have  been  inspired  and  shaped  by  the  ecumenical  vision, 
and  have  used  it  as  an  organizing  principle  in  their  life  together.  It  has  shaped  their  prayer  life  and 
informed  the  spirit  of  hospitality  with  which  they  receive  Christians  into  their  life.  Among  these 
are  the  Chemin  Neuf  Community,  the  Focolare  Movement,  the  Community  of  Grandchamp,  the 
Iona  Community,  the  Ecumenical  Community  ofTaize,  and  the  Monastic  Community  of  Bose. 

47.  Some  churches  observe  an  ecumenical  prayer  cycle  in  which  they  systematically  pray 
for  Christian  churches  around  the  world.  Some  pray  especially  for  churches  in  times  of  threat 
and  for  churches  under  the  cross.  At  the  50th  anniversary  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Harare,  Nelson  Mandela  thanked  the  churches,  saying  “Your  support  exempli- 
fied in  the  most  concrete  way  the  contribution  that  religion  has  made  to  our  liberation.”42 
Prayer  was  an  essential  part  of  this  support.  Some  have  special  companion  relationships  with 
Christians  in  other  parts  of  the  world  for  whom  they  pray.  Some  support  a fruitful  outcome  of 
ecumenical  events  through  prayer. 


35.  Ibid.,  p.  76. 

36.  From  the  prayer  “for  the  whole  state  of  Christ  s Church  militant  here  in  earth”  in  the  Service  of  Holy 
Communion  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  1662. 

37.  The  Divine  Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom.  (1985)  Holy  Cross  Orthodox  Press,  Brookline,  MA,  p.  1. 

38.  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

39.  The  Roman  Missal.  The  Communion  Rite,  “Sign  of  Peace.” 

40.  Final  report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC.  (14  February  2006) 
Appendix  A,  “A  framework  for  Common  Prayer  at  WCC  Gatherings,”  par.  1.  Pdf  version:  wcc.oikoumene. 
org/resources/documents/  assembly/porto-alegre-2006/3 -preparatory  and  background  documents/final 
report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC.html. 

41.  Ibid.,  Conclusion,  Par.  43. 

42.  Diane  Kessler,  ed.  (1999)  Together  on  the  Way:  Official  report  of  the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  WCC  Publications,  Geneva,  p.  8. 
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48.  The  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  (WPCU),  now  observed  among  churches  around 
the  world  for  over  a century,  helps  the  faithful  focus  intensely  on  Christian  unity.  This  “week,” 
observed  from  18-25  January  (or  in  some  places,  during  Pentecost  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
in  July),  has  been  called  “one  of  the  oldest  and  most  enduring  institutionalized  expressions  of 
‘spiritual  ecumenism.’”43  Suggested  materials  for  a common  WPCU  text  now  are  prepared  by  the 
commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  WCC  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity,  and  distributed  widely  by  churches,  bishops  conferences,  councils  of  churches,  and  other 
ecumenical  organizations.  It  has  served  as  a catalyst  for  connection  among  young  adults,  and  is 
among  the  most  visited  sections  on  the  WCC’s  website.  That  churches  offer  these  prayers  is  a sign 
of  a real  though  incomplete  communion  which  already  exist  among  them. 

49.  The  Joint  Working  Group  study  on  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Ecumenical  Dialogue,  observes 
that  “Our  common  commitment  to  Christian  unity  requires  not  only  prayers  for  one  another  but  a 
life  of  common  prayer.”44  In  other  words,  Christians  not  only  should  be  praying  for  each  other,  but 
also  with  each  other.  When  this  happens,  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  observed  in  Ut  unum  sint,  “the  goal 
of  unity  seems  closer.  The  long  history  of  Christians  marked  by  many  divisions  seems  to  converge 
once  more  because  it  tends  toward  that  Source  of  its  unity  which  is  Jesus  Christ.”45  It  is  worth 
noting  that  this  section  on  The  Primacy  of  Prayer  precedes  the  section  on  Ecumenical  Dialogue,  and 
that  prayer  is  considered  “the  basis  and  support”  for  dialogue. Thus,  every  gathering  of  Christians 
from  different  traditions  should  be  enveloped  by  prayer. 

50.  Where  to  begin?  Christian  churches  hold  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  common.  It  is  used  both  for 
private  devotion  and  public  worship.  When  Christians  from  various  traditions  gather  in  ecumeni- 
cal settings,  the  experience  of  praying  the  Lord’s  Prayer  together,  each  in  his  or  her  own  language, 
is  an  especially  powerful  reminder  of  the  unity  already  shared  through  our  baptism.  In  so  doing, 
we  follow  our  Lord’s  counsel  to  “Pray  then  in  this  way”  (Matt.  6:9a).  This  is  the  ultimate  rule  of 
prayer  that  establishes  unity  in  communion,  however  partial. 

51.  Churches  are  learning  and  receiving  from  one  another’s  patterns  of  worship.  The  liturgical 
movement  is  a genuine  source  of  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism,  especially  in  its  ecumenical 
recovery  of  shapes  of  liturgical  rites  that  predate  the  major  divisions  of  the  church.  For  instance, 
in  the  Western  churches,  hymns,  canticles  and  other  musical  resources  are  shared  ecumenically. 
Music  from  the  Taize  community  has  had  a profound  ecumenical  influence.  Styles  of  worship 
in  Charismatic  and  Pentecostal  churches,  especially  the  use  of  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  are 
being  integrated  in  the  liturgy  of  some  historic  churches.  Increasingly,  the  services  of  daily  prayer 
in  many  of  the  Protestant  traditions  share  much  in  common  with  the  Anglican,  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  traditions.  These  services  of  daily  prayer  are  steeped  in  the  Psalms,  which  are  a unifying 
element  among  the  churches  in  prayer  and  liturgical  life. 

52.  The  liturgical  movement  fostered  renewal  in  the  eucharistic  services  of  the  Protestant, 
Anglican,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  These  liturgies  share  common  roots  in  the  ancient  struc- 
ture of  the  eucharist  which  always  has  been  part  of  the  living  tradition  of  the  Eastern  and  Oriental 
and  Orthodox.  A significant  sign  in  the  recovery  of  a common  understanding  of  the  eucharistic 
theology  which  accompanied  the  renewal  of  Western  liturgy  is  the  1982  convergence  text  on 
Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry 46  from  the  commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  This  convergence  has  been  recognized  and  honoured  when  structuring  opportunities 
for  shared  prayer  in  ecumenical  settings. 


43.  Nicholas  Lossky  et  al.  (2002)  Dictionary  of the  Ecumenical  Movement.  WCC  Publications,  Geneva.  “Week 
of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,”  by  Thomas  F.  Best,  p.  1203. 

44.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Ecumenical  Dialogue.  (2005)  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Eighth  Report.  WCC  Publications,  Geneva,  p.  80,  Par.  42. 

45.  Ut  unum  sint,  No.  22. 

46.  Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  111.  (1982)  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Geneva. 
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53.  All  churches  face  the  challenge  of  helping  the  faithful  live  out  that  for  which  they  pray. 
Christians  trust  that  God  hears  these  prayers  for  unity,  but  God  also  invites  us  to  cooperate 
in  their  fulfillment.  Even  as  prayer  deepens  faith,  it  also  is  in  the  service  of  unity  and  mission. 
The  challenge  faced  by  all  worship  leaders  is  to  find  ways  to  help  members  of  the  congregation 
be  attentive  to  the  full  import  of  these  prayers  for  unity — in  their  own  lives,  in  the  life  of  their 
churches,  and  in  their  communities. 

IV.  Examples  Inspired  by  the  Saints 

“[Since]  we  are  surrounded  by  so  great  a cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  also  lay  aside  every  weight  and  the  sin 
that  clings  so  closely,  and  let  us  run  with  perseverance  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  to  Jesus  the 
pioneer  and  perfecter  of  our faith. . . " (Heb.  12:l-2a) 

54.  As  Christians  become  more  familiar  with  the  spiritual  gifts  of  each  other’s  traditions,  they 
are  reclaiming  those  gifts  in  ways  that  bring  them  and  their  churches  closer  together  to  inform 
and  guide  them  into  unity.  They  are  inspired  by  writings  from  all  Christian  spiritual  traditions; 
they  are  enriched  by  stories  of  singular  commitment  and  devotion;  and  despite  the  diversity  in 
devotional  practices,  they  are  enlivened  by  persons  who  have  been  exemplary  examples  of  holy 
living  and  dying.  Martyrs,  saints,  and  living  witnesses — these  sources  of  inspiration  provide  a 
unity  in  the  diversity  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Christians.  These  holy  men  and  women,  not  just  of  the 
past  but  also  of  our  own  times,  nurture  and  inform  our  relationships  in  church  and  society.  They 
are  icons  of  Christ  in  ways  that  have  attracted  us  to  God,  and  through  God,  to  the  reconciling 
spirit  at  the  heart  of  the  gospel  and  the  core  of  the  ecumenical  mandate.  All  have  the  potential  to 
refresh  and  rededicate  us  to  be  witnesses  “to  the  ends  of  the  earth”  (Acts  1:8). 

55.  Beginning  with  Christ  himself,  the  scriptures  provide  abundant  reminders  of  the  power 
of  holiness.  Jesus  said  “unless  a grain  of  wheat  falls  into  the  earth  and  dies,  it  remains  just  a 
single  grain;  but  if  it  dies,  it  bears  much  fruit.  Those  who  love  their  life  lose  it,  and  those  who 
hate  their  life  in  this  world  will  keep  it  for  eternal  life”  (John  12:24-25;  Heb.  12:l-2a). 

56.  The  influence  of  Christian  martyrs  transcends  the  categories  that  sometimes  bind  and 
separate.  In  fact,  martyrdom  remains  a powerful  witness  among  the  churches  of  our  day — an 
eloquent  defence  of  conscience  where  Christians  are  a persecuted  minority.  These  witnesses 
nurture  all  Christians  in  the  faith.  And  in  this  way,  they  are  reminders  of  the  real  though 
incomplete  communion  shared  through  baptism — a communion,  that  as  John  Calvin  observed, 
is  united  through  a common  heavenly  Father,  with  Christ  as  the  head,  so  that  the  faithful  “can- 
not but  be  united  in  brotherly  love,  and  mutually  impart  their  blessings  to  each  other.”47  When 
Ecumenical  Patriarch  Athenagoras  I and  Pope  Paul  VI  met  in  Rome  in  1967,  they  voiced  this 
link  between  the  witness  of  martyrs  and  the  ecumenical  mandate. 

We  hear... the  cry  of  the  blood  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  voice  of  the  church  of  the 
catacombs  and  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Colosseum,  inviting  us  to  use  every  possible  means  to  bring  to 
completion  the  work  we  have  begun — that  of  the  perfect  healing  of  Christ’s  divided  church — not 
only  that  the  will  of  the  Lord  should  be  accomplished,  but  that  the  world  may  see  shining  forth  what 
is,  according  to  our  creed,  the  primary  property  of  the  church — its  unity.48 

57.  Among  the  many  examples,  we  mention  the  following:  In  1968  Pope  Paul  VI  journeyed  to 
Uganda  to  dedicate  the  site  for  a shrine  to  honour  forty-five  Anglican  and  Catholic  faithful 
who  had  been  martyred  at  the  direction  of  King  Mwanga  II.  This  visit  was  followed  in  1984 
with  a pilgrimage  by  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Robert  Runcie.  In  Romania  the  church  and 
the  state  annually  celebrate  “The  Day  of  Heroes”  on  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  to  honour 

47.  John  Calvin.  Institutes  of  Christian  Religion,  Book  IV,  1, 2-3. 

48.  Nicholas  Lossky  et  al.  (1991)  Dictionary  of the  Ecumenical  Movement.  WCC  Publications,  Geneva.  “Mar- 
tyrdom,” p.  661. 
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all  martyrs  of  the  country  including  those  of  communist  persecution,  and  those  killed  in  the 
1989  uprising-revolution. 

58.  Pope  John  Paul  II  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the  ecumenical  potential  of  martyrs  in  Ut  unum 
sint.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  encyclical  calls  attention  to  the  witness  of  martyrs  as  a force  for 
unity.  The  text  asserts  that: 

The  courageous  witness  of  so  many  martyrs  of  our  century,  including  members  of  churches  and  eccle- 
sial  communities  not  in  full  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  gives  new  vigor  to  the  [Second 
Vatican]  councils  call  and  reminds  us  of  our  duty  to  listen  to  and  put  into  practice  its  exhortation. 
These  brothers  and  sisters  of  ours,  united  in  the  selfless  offering  of  their  lives  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
are  the  most  powerful  proof  that  every  factor  of  division  can  be  transcended  and  overcome  in  the  total 
gift  of  self  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel.49 

59.  In  an  effort  to  give  visible  witness  to  this  idea,  on  May  7 in  the  Jubilee  Year  2000  the 
Pope  held  an  “Ecumenical  Commemoration  of  Witnesses  to  the  Faith  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury” in  the  Colosseum,  a site  of  martyrdom  in  the  early  Church  of  Rome.50  Representatives  of 
other  churches  and  ecclesial  communities  from  a variety  of  nations  were  invited  to  participate 
in  the  service  of  evening  prayer  marking  the  occasion.  These  initiatives  offer  great  promise. 
While  particular  churches  may  have  a process  for  recognizing  saints  and  martyrs  for  their  own 
members,  the  churches  still  need  a means  of  providing  ecumenical  recognition  where  Christian 
martyrs  of  different  traditions  are  honoured  together,  as  a fruit  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and 
a means  of  fostering  unity. 

60.  A significant  initiative  to  explore  ways  that  the  witness  of  martyrs  can  be  a force  for  unity 
was  a gathering  sponsored  joindy  by  the  Monastery  of  Bose  and  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  held  in  the  autumn  of  2008.  The  setting  was  especially 
appropriate  because  the  Community  of  Bose  already  had  published  lllibro  dei  testimoni — an  ecu- 
menical martyrology  offering  daily  stories  with  short  prayers  and  Bible  readings  about  witnesses, 
drawn  from  various  Christian  traditions.51  The  Feast  of  All  Saints  occurred  during  the  symposium. 
According  to  the  message  of  the  meeting: 

The  aims  behind  this  project  were:  to  recognize  each  others  witnesses  of  faith,  when  this  is  not 
mutually  exclusive;  to  find  ways  of  commemorating  witnesses  from  various  traditions  at  ecumenical 
meetings;  to  develop  or  recover  the  commemoration  of  witnesses  in  churches  that  do  not  have  such  a 
practice;  to  work  towards  a common  ecumenical  martyrology.52 

61.  As  the  participants  in  the  Bose  meeting  recognized,  when  one  wades  into  the  history  of 
Christian  martyrdom,  one  quickly  realizes  that  the  circumstances  of  martyrdom  in  some  situ- 
ations have  an  underside  that  must  be  surfaced  and  addressed  as  a step  towards  reconciliation 
among  churches.  Over  the  centuries,  many  Christians  have  been  martyred  in  inter-confessional 
acts  of  violence,  thus  fueling  the  flames  of  acrimony  between  Christians.  Ut  unum  sint  acknowl- 
edges the  need  for  a “purification  of  past  memories.”53  A common  exploration  of  painful  memories 
offers  Christians  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  past  wrongs,  repent  for  sins  committed,  seek 
forgiveness,  and  transcend  the  past  in  keeping  with  the  reconciling  spirit  of  the  gospel. 


49.  JJt  unum  sint , No.  1. 

50.  See  “Ecumenical  Commemoration  of  Witnesses  to  the  Faith  in  the  Twentieth  Century,”  Press  Confer- 
ence, www.vatican.va/  news_services/liturty/ documents. 

51.  IlLibro  dei  testimoni.  Martirologio  ecumenico,  a cura  di  Comunita  di  Bose , Ed.  San  Paolo,  Milano,  2002. 

52.  Tamara  Grdzelidze  and  Guido  Dotti  (eds).  (2009)  A Cloud  of  Witnesses:  Opportunities  for  ecumenical 
commemoration.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  209.  WCC  Publications,  Geneva.  “A  Cloud  of  Witnesses:  A 
message  to  the  churches  from  a symposium  at  the  Monastery  of  Bose,  Par.  1.2. 

53.  JJt  unum  sint , No.  2. 
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62.  This  process  is  not  easy.  It  requires  “speaking  the  truth  in  love,”  so  that  “we  must  grow  up 
in  every  way  into  him  who  is  the  head,  into  Christ,  from  whom  the  whole  body,  joined  and  knit 
together  by  every  ligament  with  which  it  is  equipped,  as  each  part  is  working  properly,  promotes 
the  body’s  growth  in  building  itself  up  in  love”  (Eph.  4:15-16).  In  this  way,  an  exploration  of  a 
common  martyrology  offers  the  possibility  for  churches  to  grow  together  through  costly  obedi- 
ence to  the  reconciling  essence  of  the  gospel. 

63.  The  Bose  symposium  acknowledged  that  churches  continue  to  differ  in  particular  mat- 
ters as,  for  instance,  “the  intercession  of  the  saints,  canonization,  veneration  of  saintly  relics,  and 
the  practice  of  indulgences”  (par.  4.1).  It  observed  that  “churches  differ  in  the  ways  they  com- 
memorate the  great  witnesses.  Many  churches  do  so  through  story  telling,  religious  instruction, 
publications,  and  artistic  expression.  Some  also  commemorate  witnesses  as  part  of  their  daily 
liturgical  life”  (par.  4.2).  Yet  Christians  are  united  in  being  attracted  to  examples  of  holy  living 
from  all  our  traditions,  and  are  doing  so  in  a variety  of  ways — through  “ecclesiastical  calendars, 
liturgies,  books,  catechetical  materials,  memorials,  pilgrimages  and  celebrations”  (par.  4.3). These 
saints  are  accessible  because  of  the  way  that  they  have  evidenced  holiness  in  their  very  humanity. 
Their  appropriation  by  all  traditions  helps  break  out  of  defining  ourselves  over  against  the  other. 

64.  A popular  hymn  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  titled  “For  All  the  Saints.”The  fourth 
verse  reads,  “O  Blest  communion,  fellowship  divine!  We  feebly  struggle,  they  in  glory  shine;  Yet  all 
are  one  in  thee,  for  all  are  thine.  Alleluia!”54  In  this  sense,  all  are  called  to  holiness  through  baptism. 
The  saints  show  us  the  way.  Their  holiness  in  imitation  of  Christ  shines  through  especially  clearly, 
inviting  emulation  in  an  ongoing  conversion  of  heart. 

65.  One  concrete  way  that  the  reconciling  potential  of  examples  among  the  saints  is  being 
realized  is  through  the  creation  of  ecumenical  chapels  of  martyrs  and  similar  memorials.  The  spirit 
of  these  chapels  is  one  of  unity.  The  chapels  provide  a welcoming  space  for  all  Christians  to  pray 
and  reflect  in  the  company  of  women  and  men  who  suffered  and  died  as  witnesses  to  their  faith. 
The  martyrs  come  from  different  continents,  cultures,  and  Christian  traditions.  Some  have  been 
recognized  officially.  Others  live  in  the  collective  memory  of  the  faithful. 

66.  Another  example  of  this  growing  convergence  is  the  creation  of  “A  Resource  for  Worship 
and  Personal  Devotion”  titled  Walking  with  the  Saints,55  developed  by  Beeson  Divinity  School — an 
interdenominational  evangelical  seminary  in  the  United  States.  The  text  begins  with  Patrick  (c. 
390-461),  “Bishop  and  Missionary  to  Ireland,”  and  concludes  with  Bill  Wallace  (1908-1950), 
“Baptist  Surgeon  and  Missionary.”  Invoking  the  ecumenical  martyrs,  including  those  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  who  died  by  working  for  justice  (e.g.  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
and  Oscar  Romero)  can  be  a powerful  means  of  joint  prayer  and  study. 

67.  These  are  visible  signs  of  a growing  convergence  in  understanding  Christian  martyrs  as 
belonging  to  the  whole  people  of  God.  They  draw  the  faithful  to  Christ,  and  through  Christ, 
toward  each  other. 

V.The  Power  of  Transforming  Encounters 

“ There  are  varieties  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit;  and  there  are  varieties  of  services,  but  the  same  Lord; 
and  there  are  varieties  of  activities,  but  it  is  the  same  God  who  activates  all  of  them  in  everyone.  ” 
(1  Cor.  12:4-6) 

68.  Each  of  us  can  think  of  people  in  living  memory  whose  lives  were  transformed  by  experiences 
or  encounters  with  Christians  of  other  traditions  and  who,  as  a result,  became  converts  to  the 
reconciling  aims  embodied  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  When  people  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment are  asked  about  how  they  became  actively  involved,  or  about  what  keeps  them  going  when 


54.  For  All  the  Saints,  no.  306.  (1931, 1935, 1958)  Pilgrim  Hymnal.lhe,  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 

55.  Walking  with  the  Saints:  A resource  for  worship  and  personal  devotion , 2007-2008.  (2007)  Beeson  Divinity 
School,  Samford  University,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
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challenges  arise,  they  often  tell  stories  of  their  own  transforming  encounters.  “When  I became 
involved  with  Christians  from  other  traditions,  my  life  was  changed.  I never  will  be  the  same.  My 
faith  has  been  enriched,  and  that  has  been  a great  blessing  of  God.”  Over  and  over  again,  Chris- 
tians offer  similar  testimonies  that  speak  of  a deepening  faith  and  commitment  to  Christ  through 
such  encounters.  These  human  exchanges  may  occur  when  Christians  from  different  traditions  are 
thrust  together  in  difficult  circumstances,  such  as  being  prisoners  of  war,  persecuted  minorities, 
or  survivors  of  natural  disasters.  They  may  be  brief  and  providential,  or  the  result  of  deepening 
relationships  with  mentors  or  friends. 

69.  When  Christians  seek  to  discern  God’s  will  in  their  life  and  in  the  life  of  their  churches, 
they  are  drawn  to  Christ’s  prayer  “that  they  may  all  be  one”  (John  17:21).  This  prayer  leads  believ- 
ers to  confront  the  sins  which  contribute  to  division  within  and  among  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  become  receptive  to  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  draws  Christians  into  ever 
deepening  fellowship.  In  this  place  of  openness  and  vulnerability,  and  in  conversation  with  the  Tri- 
une God,  a dialogue  of  conversion  begins.  Fears  are  acknowledged  and  confronted.  Trust  increases. 
Minds  and  hearts  are  changed  from  an  exclusive  to  an  inclusive  spirit.  Through  the  grace  of  God, 
this  transformation  of  persons  also  contributes  to  the  healing  of  divisions  among  churches  for  the 
sake  of  the  world.  Then  the  churches,  themselves,  become  increasingly  effective  witnesses  to  the 
reconciling  power  of  the  gospel,  whether  they  are  calling  for  more  compassionate  responses  to  per- 
sons affected  by  HIV  and  AIDS,  or  banding  together  to  support  Millennium  Development  Goals. 

70.  This  conversion  to  become  a reconciling  witness  in  the  midst  of  division  may  happen  when 
Christ  uses  a single  revelatory  encounter.  More  often,  however,  such  a conversion  is  a process  of 
engaging  in  progressively  deepening  relationships  with  Christians  of  other  traditions.  The  believer 
learns  to  listen,  experiences  the  pain  of  past  wrongs,  the  distress  of  separation.  Fear  and  anxiety 
ebb;  curiosity  and  interest  increase.  Understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  other  develop  to  the 
point  that  he  or  she  has  become  a friend  in  Christ.  Believers  begin  to  share  both  the  gifts  and  tasks 
of  mission.  Faith  matures,  deepens,  and  is  enriched. 

71.  In  this  way,  Christians  long  to  make  visible  the  unity  that  Christ  bestows  and  which  our 
relationships  with  one  another  have  intimated,  and  we  are  led  to  a renewed  responsibility  to  coop- 
erate with  God  and  other  Christians  in  the  process  of  reconciliation.  The  status  quo  of  division  is 
no  longer  acceptable.  We  discover  that  what  can  be  done  together  far  surpasses  what  can  be  done 
separately.  Reaching  this  conclusion  itself  is  a revelation. 

72.  The  Scriptures  are  full  of  stories  of  people  who  have  been  transformed  and  whose  vision 
of  the  other  has  been  radically  changed — either  through  an  encounter  with  Christ  himself,  or 
through  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  human  interactions.  For  example,  when  the  Samari- 
tan woman  met  Jesus  at  a well  where  she  came  to  draw  water,  the  conversation  she  had  with 
him  changed  her  life  and  influenced  many  from  her  village.  At  the  same  time,  it  opened  the 
eyes  of  Christ’s  disciples  to  see  Samaritans,  who  had  been  considered  aliens,  as  brother  and 
sisters  (John  4:7-42).  When  the  disciples  were  inclined  to  push  children  to  the  periphery, Jesus 
brought  them  into  the  circle,  saying  that  “it  is  to  such  as  these  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
belongs”  (Matt.  19:14).  In  another  parable,  Jesus  responds  to  the  question,  “Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour?” by  using  the  improbable  example  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  10:29-37).  And  in  giv- 
ing his  disciples  the  great  commandment  to  “love  one  another  as  I have  loved  you,”  he  uses  the 
language  of  friendship  to  describe  the  relationship  of  those  who  emulate  his  love  and  bear  good 
fruit  that  will  last  (John  15:12-17). 

73.  Jesus’ followers  in  the  early  church  continued  to  learn  about  the  nature  of  koinonia — of 
true  communion — through  transforming  encounters  with  the  risen  Christ  and  with  each  other. 
When  Peter  was  challenged  by  the  question  of  why  he  was  going  to  uncircumcised  and  eating 
with  them,  he  responded  “Who  was  I,  that  I could  hinder  God?... Then  God  has  given  even  to 
the  Gentiles  the  repentance  that  leads  to  life”  (cf.  Acts  11:  17-18).  When  Paul  and  Barnabas 
returned  to  Jerusalem  for  a consultation  about  whether  there  should  be  distinctions  between 
Jews  and  Gentile  converts,  they  “met  together  to  consider”  the  matter  with  the  apostles  and  the 
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elders.  They  had  “much  debate,”  and  concluded  that  circumcision  and  keeping  the  law  of  Moses 
would  not  be  necessary,  because  “we  will  be  saved  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  just  as 
they  will.”  (Acts.  15:  11)  This  was  a great  “ecumenical  act”  which  established  an  ideal  of  shared 
responsibility  in  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

74.  This  commitment  is  not  without  risk  and  fear,  both  for  individuals  and  for  institutions. 
The  following  are  examples  of  fears  that  surface  when  people  engage  in  ecumenical  relation- 
ships: people  may  be  afraid  that  they  do  not  know  their  own  faith  well  enough  to  explain  it  or, 
if  necessary,  to  defend  it.  If  Christians  come  from  a tradition  that  has  not  always  practiced  Bible 
reading  among  the  laity,  they  may  feel  intimidated  by  those  who  come  from  traditions  that  histori- 
cally have  encouraged  such  a practice.  They  may  fear  the  unfamiliar,  because  it  pulls  them  out  of 
their  comfort  zone.  They  simply  might  fear  change,  and  the  anxiety  that  accompanies  growth  and 
development.  They  may  be  afraid  of  losing  or  betraying  their  confessional  identity  by  considering 
teachings  not  their  own.  They  may  fear  being  swallowed  up.  They  may  have  to  relinquish  an  iden- 
tity which  has  been  formed  by  differentiation  from  the  other. 

75.  The  common  denominator  among  all  these  anxieties  is  fear.  But  Christians  believe  that 
“[pjerfect  love  casts  out  fear”  (1  Jn.  4:18).  For  example,  Mother  Teresa,  fearless  in  reaching  out 
to  people  of  all  backgrounds,  once  observed:  “by  blood,  I am  Albanian;  my  citizenship  is  Indian; 
in  my  heart,  I belong  to  Christ.”  What  gives  Christians  their  security  is  the  conviction  that  their 
essential  identity  is  rooted  in  the  God  known  through  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

76.  Persons  who  have  been  challenged  and  blessed  by  ecumenical  encounters  speak  about 
the  ways  that  their  prayer  life  has  been  enhanced,  enlivened,  and  enriched.  They  talk  about  feel- 
ing comfortable  in  a variety  of  liturgical  settings,  even  though  they  have  one  particular  tradition 
which  they  call  home.  They  know  that  “to  sing  hymns  is  to  pray  twice,”  and  they  sing  with  gusto 
hymns  from  many  traditions.  They  claim  as  friends  people  from  various  traditions,  cultures,  races, 
and  places.  As  a result,  they  are  attentive  to  the  needs  of  the  world  with  a sense  of  compassion  and 
justice  that  has  been  informed  by  dialogue  with  many  Christians.  They  benefit  from  the  teachings 
and  writings  of  all  Christian  scholars.  They  are  influenced  by  all  Christian  spiritual  traditions.  In 
these  ways,  Christians  testify  to  the  power  of  transforming  encounters  with  brothers  and  sisters  in 
faith,  whether  across  the  road  or  around  the  world. 

VI.  Practical  Opportunities  for  Churches — 

Some  Recommendations  to  the  Parent  Bodies 

“All  this  is  from  God , who  reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Christ , and  has  given  us  the  ministry  of  rec- 
onciliation. ” (cf.  2 Cor.  5:16-21) 

77.  The  Joint  Working  Group  makes  the  following  practical  recommendations  to  the  WCC  and 
PCPCU,  and  through  them,  to  all  the  churches,  for  ways  to  reclaim  and  reinforce  the  spiritual 
roots  of  ecumenism.  This  list  is  intended  to  stimulate  further  creative  ideas  and  actions  within  and 
among  churches. 

A.  Opportunities  to  Pray  Together 

• The  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  has  fostered  prayer  for  unity  among  Christians  for  over 
a century.  The  JWG  commends  this  practice,  and  affirms  initiatives  by  the  international  planning 
committee  to  offer  some  materials  that  meet  the  needs  of  children,  youth,  and  young  adults.  The 
JWG  also  recommends  that  the  regional  and  local  organizers  continue  to  take  a fresh  look  at  the 
preparatory  materials,  and  to  place  more  emphasis  on  ways  that  participants  can  engage  with 
each  other  both  in  prayer  and  in  conversation.56  This  could  include  offering  a simple  question  to 
stimulate  dialogue  before  or  after  the  service  of  prayer;  shared  Bible  study;  or  the  possibility  that 
participants  could  be  given  an  architectural  tour  of  the  church  building  in  which  the  service  is 


56.  Walter  Cardinal  Kasper.  (2007)  A Handbook  for  Spiritual  Ecumenism.  New  City  Press,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 
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being  held.  These  are  only  examples  of  possibilities,  but  they  point  to  the  aim  of  finding  ways  to 
link  prayer  and  ecumenical  encounter.  Churches  need  to  create  more  spaces  to  help  people  share 
their  faith  experiences  and  traditions  with  each  other. 

• Churches  should  find  fresh  ways  to  promote  regular  use  of  the  Ecumenical  Prayer  cycle,  initi- 
ated by  WCC  Faith  and  Order  in  Bangalore,  1978.  The  communications  offices  of  denominations 
may  be  helpful  in  circulating  and  promoting  this  initiative. 

• Because  Christians  share  a deep  love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  gathering  together  of  Chris- 
tians from  different  traditions  offers  a particular  opportunity  for  the  prayerful  hearing  and  study- 
ing the  word  of  God.  Thus,  it  should  be  encouraged.  This  may  occur  either  during  scheduled 
gatherings,  or  at  particular  times  during  the  liturgical  year  when  Christians  are  brought  together 
for  the  explicit  purpose  of  shared  Bible  study,  perhaps  using  a classical  method  such  as  lectio 
divina.  One  occasion  that  might  be  particularly  appropriate  is  Good  Friday,  when  a procession  of 
the  way  of  the  cross  ( Via  Crucis)  could  be  ecumenical  in  nature,  such  as  occasionally  has  occurred 
when  the  Pope  has  invited  representatives  from  other  Christian  traditions  to  offer  meditations  on 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  has  invited  others  to  participate  in  the  procession.  This  presents  great 
opportunities  for  local  collaboration. 

• The  churches  at  all  levels  should  be  encouraged  to  take  every  opportunity  to  place  on  the 
agenda  at  ecumenical  events  an  exploration  of  whether  prayers  for  unity  are  a regular  part  of  wor- 
ship; the  degree  to  which  the  faithful  are  conscious  of  the  ecumenical  intentions  and  implications 
of  these  prayers;  and  how  the  representatives  at  these  meetings  could  contribute  to  a deepening 
awareness  of  the  practice  of  prayer  for  unity  in  their  own  settings. 

• A growing  practice  among  Christians  in  many  places,  which  could  be  emulated,  is  that  of 
combining  prayer  with  fasting.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  Lenten  period,  when  we  commemorate 
Jesus’ forty  days  of  prayer  and  fasting  in  the  wilderness.  It  follows,  rather,  the  tendency  within  the 
early  church  to  spend  considerable  time  in  prayer  and  fasting  before  joindy  undertaking  some 
significant  assignment  in  mission. 

B.  Opportunities  for  Ecumenical  Witness 

• One  of  the  customs  of  the  twentieth  century  ecumenical  movement  has  been  to  send  small 
delegations  of  Christians  representing  a variety  of  traditions  on  visits  to  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ  to  express  solidarity,  share  in  particular  events,  and  learn  from  each  other.  Hospitality  on 
these  occasions  is  given  and  received.  By  placing  a human  face  on  the  ecumenical  movement, 
Christians  are  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  understand  each  other  in  fresh  ways,  and  to  communicate 
that  understanding  to  their  home  church  and  community.  The  JWG  recommends  that  this  custom 
be  commended  to  the  churches  for  more  widespread  use  in  a variety  of  local  and  national,  as  well 
as  international  settings.  The  Roman  Catholic  custom  of  holding  World  Youth  Days  offers  an 
opportunity  to  extend  this  practice  to  ecumenical  youth  delegations.  The  ecumenical  rationale  for 
this  practice  should  be  made  explicit  to  maximize  the  value  of  the  visits. 

• All  persons  who  have  experienced  the  transforming  power  of  ecumenical  encounters  should 
be  encouraged  to  see  themselves  as  witnesses,  and  should  be  prepared  to  offer  testimony  to  the 
ways  in  which  their  experiences  with  other  Christians  have  been  blessings  that  have  deepened 
their  own  spiritual  roots.  Ecumenical  leaders  often  have  heard  the  claim,  “You  are  never  the  same 
after  you  attend  an  ecumenical  gathering. ’’Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  such  meetings,  the  organizers 
should  be  encouraged  to  invite  people  to  share  this  good  news  in  their  own  contexts. 

C.  Opportunities  to  Offer  Ecumenical  Hospitality 

• Although  existing  divisions  among  churches  pose  obstacles  for  couples  in  inter-church  mar- 
riages, and  for  their  families,  clergy  have  an  opportunity — particularly  on  occasions  such  as  bap- 
tisms, weddings,  and  funerals — to  demonstrate  and  model  hospitality  in  ways  that  are  consistent 
with  their  tradition  and  do  not  scandalize  the  faithful.  Theological  educators  should  be  attentive  to 
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this  need  as  they  educate  candidates  for  ministry.  Continuing  education  events  for  clergy  also  offer 
opportunities  to  help  clergy  in  particular  contexts  address  with  compassion  the  concrete  pastoral 
issues  arising  from  inter-church  marriages. 

• Another  way  to  pray  together  and  learn  about  each  other  is  to  attend  services  in  the  liturgi- 
cal tradition  of  ecumenical  partners,  and  thus,  to  experience  how  the  other  prays.  To  maximize 
the  ecumenical  benefits  of  such  experiences,  however,  preparatory  planning  by  the  partnering 
congregations  should  occur.  In  this  way,  the  sending  delegation  will  feel  welcomed  and  can  be 
recognized  by  the  receiving  congregation;  the  purpose  of  the  visit  can  be  presented  through  an 
ecumenical  lens;  adequate  support  can  be  provided  so  the  visitors  understand  and  can  participate 
as  fully  as  possible  in  worship;  and  post-worship  conversation  can  be  offered,  so  the  visitors  have 
an  opportunity  to  engage  in  dialogue  about  what  they  have  experienced.  Such  a format  would  be 
appropriate  both  for  youth  and  adults. 

• Increasing  numbers  of  people  of  all  ages,  especially  but  not  only  from  the  developed  world, 
are  engaging  in  pilgrimages  and  educational  travel,  often  in  groups.  Many  are  curious  about  other 
places,  people,  cultures,  and  religious  traditions.  They  are  eager  to  learn.  When  they  return  home, 
they  are  eager  to  share  their  experiences  with  others.  In  some  cases,  Christians  respond  to  invita- 
tions from  church-related  institutions  to  make  visitations — pilgrimages — to  particular  holy  sites, 
such  as  those  in  the  Holy  Land.  (In  this  and  similar  situations  where  churches  are  under  the  cross, 
it  might  be  particularly  helpful  to  offer  preparatory  briefings  about  the  context  and  situations 
they  will  experience.)  These  sites  often  are  part  of  our  shared  spiritual  heritage.  In  this  field,  the 
ecumenical  movement  has  an  opportunity  to  focus  on  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism.  Several 
components  would  be  necessary  to  achieve  this  aim:  an  intentional  effort  to  involve  Christians 
from  different  traditions  in  the  travel  experience;  ecumenically  informed  and  culturally  sensitive 
travel  guides;  a carefully  developed  and  structured  programme;  and  the  specific  aim  to  encoun- 
ter Christians  in  the  setting  they  are  visiting  in  ways  that  promote  dialogue  and  an  exchange  of 
spiritual  gifts  in  the  Biblical  sense  that  Christians  are  called  to  “Receive  one  another  as  Christ  has 
received  you  for  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  15:7).  The  JWG  recommends  exploring  the  possibility 
of  a pilot  project  with  the  WCC  Palestine  Israel  Forum  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Migrants 
and  Itinerant  People  on  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land. 

D.  Opportunities  for  Programmatic  Engagement 

• Because  the  Bible  is  the  authoritative  text  that  Christians  hold  in  common,  it  provides  a mutu- 
ally enriching  basis  for  shared  study,  dialogue,  reflection,  and  prayer.  This  practice  is  common  in 
ecumenical  contexts.  Thus,  the  JWG  commends  and  encourages  such  practices  in  a variety  of 
settings.  We  recognize  that  churches  use  different  translations.  These  variations,  themselves,  can 
provide  opportunities  to  stimulate  fresh  insights  into  the  significance  of  particular  texts  and  the 
context  in  which  those  texts  were  written,  as  all  churches  seek  to  be  faithful  to  the  word  of  God. 
The  use  of  the  Bible  for  faith-sharing  and  prayer  as  a basis  for  the  practice  of  piety  lends  itself  to 
spontaneous,  locally  initiated  encounters. 

• All  Christians,  but  particularly  those  for  whom  encountering  Christians  from  other  churches 
is  a new  or  courageous  experience,  may  find  the  opportunity  to  work  together  in  response  to  com- 
munity problems  or  in  joint  mission,  such  as  programmes  supporting  “justice,  peace,  and  creation,” 
to  provide  an  opening  to  appreciate  the  other  through  shared  work  and  common  aims.  All  too 
often,  however,  the  potential  ecumenical  benefit  of  such  encounters  is  lost  unless  the  sponsoring 
organizations  make  a particular  effort  to  help  participants  understand  the  religious  motivation  for 
their  initiatives,  and  the  underlying  unity  in  Christ  that  they  share  and  that  motivates  their  work. 
Thus,  the  JWG  encourages  organizations  to  be  attentive  to  opportunities  for  ecumenical  initia- 
tives, and  to  be  intentional  about  using  appropriate  occasions. 
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E.  Opportunities  in  Ecumenical  Education 

• Religious  leaders  are  encouraged  to  be  attentive  to  clergy  and  lay  leaders,  particularly  the  young 
who  have  some  potential  or  demonstrated  interest  in  ecumenism,  so  they  can  foster  their  ecu- 
menical exposure.  This  can  be  done  by  including  them  in  ecumenical  delegations  and  by  enabling 
their  participation  in  ecumenical  studies  at  centres  like  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  Ecumeni- 
cal Institute  at  Bossey,  the  Tantur  Institute  for  Ecumenical  Studies,  the  Centro  Pro  Unione,  the 
Corrymeela  Community,  and  the  Irish  School  of  Ecumenics.  Existing  youth  organizations  could 
be  helpful  in  identifying  appropriate  candidates.  Some  of  these  entities  include  the  World  Council 
of  Churches’  “youth  body”  ECHOS,  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation,  Syndesmos — the 
World  Fellowship  of  Orthodox  Youth,  and  Catholic  Youth  Organizations. 

• In  the  same  way  that  Christian  scholars  share  research  and  perspectives  through  ecumenical 
professional  organizations,  churches  also  should  encourage  academic  staff  to  draw  intentionally 
and  explicitly  on  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism  for  their  students,  and  to  focus  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  purification  of  memories.  This  may  be  done  in  a variety  of  ways:  through  the  study 
of  all  Christian  spiritual  traditions;  through  promoting  participation  in  ecumenical  observances 
such  as  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity;  through  enabling  students  to  take  advantage  of 
scholarship  opportunities  for  ecumenical  education  at  various  institutes;  through  discussions  and 
study  days  on  ecumenical  issues;  through  joint  retreats  for  students;  through  cross-registration 
for  courses  at  theological  schools;  and  through  the  exchange  of  teachers  among  seminaries  and 
theological  faculties  of  different  traditions. 

78.  Much  thoughtful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism  among  con- 
temporary theologians.  Some  highlights  of  this  work  are  listed  in  the  bibliography  which  follows 
this  text.  The  Joint  Working  Group  commends  them  for  study  and  reflection. 

VII.  Some  Resources 

This  list  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  and  illustrative,  rather  than  exhaustive.  The  selections  include 
reference  works,  some  materials  on  the  topic  from  key  consultations,  and  a sampling  of  writings 
from  some  key  figures  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Anastasios  (Yannoulatos),  Archbishop.  Facing  the  World:  Orthodox  Christian  essays  on  global  con- 
cerns. New  York,  St.  Vladimir’s  Press,  2003.  Provides  persuasive  reasons  why  Orthodox  Christians 
should  be  engaged  in  ecumenical  dialogue. 

Bartholomew,  Ecumenical  Patriarch.  “Remarks  of  His  All  Holiness  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
Bartholomew  on  the  quest  for  unity  of  the  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches.”  In  Speak- 
ing the  Truth  in  Love — Theological  and  spiritual  exhortations  of  ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew. 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Chryssavgis,  ed.,  with  foreword  by  Dr.  Rowan  Williams,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
New  York,  Fordham  University  Press,  Orthodox  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Thought,  2010. 
Contains  three  paragraphs  on  elements  contributing  to  reconciliation:  “fervent  prayer  for  unity,” 
“coundess  acts  of  love,  forgiveness  and  mutual  respect,”  and  “theological  dialogue...  [through 
which]  we  seek  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  who  will  lead  us  in  all  truth.” 

Bria,  Ion  and  Dagmar  Heller,  eds.  Ecumenical  Pilgrims:  Profiles  of  pioneers  in  Christian  recon- 
ciliation. Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1995.  Offers  profiles  of  fifty  twentieth  century  ecumenical 
witnesses. 

Canadian  Council  of  Churches,  Faith  and  Witness  Commission.  Liturgies  for  Christian  Unity: 
The  first  hundred  years,  1908-2008.  Ottawa,  Les  Editions  Novalis,  2007.  Offers  a wide  variety  of 
liturgical  resources  focussing  on  the  quest  to  heal  divisions  among  Christian  churches. 

“Ecumenical  Spirituality,”  in  The  Westminster  Dictionary  of  Christian  Spirituality , ed.  Gordon 
S.  Wakefield.  Philadelphia,  The  Westminster  Press,  1983,  pp.  125-127.  Despite  the  phrase  “ecu- 
menical spirituality,”  the  actual  text  offers  a brief,  yet  comprehensive  description  of  the  field.  It 
includes  Biblical  warrants,  theological  basis  (“God  is  the  agent  of  reconciliation;  Christ  is  the 
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means”),  understanding  of  the  church,  implications  for  life  together  (“conversion  or  change  of 
heart  towards  Christians  of  other  churches”),  place  of  renewal,  reconciliation,  and  hope,  signifi- 
cance of  Christian  friendship. 

Evangelization , Proselytism  and  Common  Witness:  The  report from  the  fourth  phase  of  the  interna- 
tional dialogue  1990-1997  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  some  classical  Pentecostal  churches 
and  Leaders,  www.pctii.org/cyberj/cyberj4/rcpent97.html.  See  Chapter  5,  Nos.  105-109.  The  sec- 
tion titled  “Resolving  conflicts  in  the  quest  for  unity”  speaks  about  the  “mutual  respect”  and  the 
“deeper  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  faith  in  Christ”  which  participants  in  the  twenty-five 
year  old  dialogue  have  gained  through  their  relationship  with  each  other. 

Final  Report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC.  14  February 
2006,  pdf  version:  www.oikoumene.org/... /final-report-of-the-special-commission-on-orthodox- 
participation-in-the-wcc.html.  See  especially  section  V on  common  prayer  and  Appendix  A:  “A 
framework  for  common  prayer  at  WCC  gatherings.” 

Grdzelidze,  Tamara  and  Guido  Dotti,  eds.  A Cloud  of  Witnesses:  Opportunities  for  ecumenical 
commemoration.  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  2009.  Presents  results  from  an  international  sym- 
posium exploring  the  growing  awareness  that  contemporary  witnesses  to  the  faith  are  a source  of 
inspiration  for  all  churches. 

In  God's  Hands:  The  ecumenical  prayer  cycle , in  book  and  website.  Produced  by  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  www.oikoumene.org/en/resources/prayer-cycle.html.  Contains  aids  for  intercessory 
prayers,  “prayers  on  behalf  of  and  in  solidarity  with  others.” 

John  Paul  II.  Ut  unum  sint  (That  All  May  Be  One).  Origins,  CNS  Documentary  Service,  Vol. 
25:  No.  4, 8 June  1995.  Encyclical  “On  Commitment  to  Ecumenism.”  See  especially  the  section  on 
“Renewal  and  Conversion,”  paragraphs  15-17.  Par.  15  calls  attention  to  “new  horizons  for  which 
the  Triune  God  calls  us  to  give  thanks”  and  to  “an  increased  sense  of  the  need  for  repentance.” 

Kasper,  Walter  Cardinal.  A Handbook  of  Spiritual  Ecumenism.  Hyde  Park,  NY,  New  City 
Press,  2007.  A brief  book,  suitable  for  laity  and  clergy,  giving  an  overview  of  the  fundamentals 
of  spiritual  ecumenism. 

The  Paschal  Homily  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  www.orthodoxchristian.info/pages/sermon.htm. 
Read  aloud  in  every  Orthodox  parish  on  the  morning  of  the  Great  and  Holy  Pascha  Jesus  Christ. 
Noted  for  its  exemplary  Christian  compassion  and  spirit  of  charity. 

The  Patriarchal  and  Synodal  Encyclical  of 1920,  “Unto  All  the  Churches  Wheresoever  They  Be.”  Pub- 
lished in  Guidelines  for  Orthodox  Christians  in  Ecumenical  Relations , The  Revd  Robert  G.  Stepha- 
nopoulos,  General  Secretary,  S.C.O.B.A..The  Standing  Conference  of  Canonical  Orthodox  Bish- 
ops in  America,  1973.  Generally  acknowledged  as  the  formal  basis  of  Orthodox  participation  in 
the  ecumenical  movement. 

Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  Directory for  the  Application  of  Principles  and 
Norms  on  Ecumenism.  Vatican  City,  25  March  1993.  Paragraph  25  observes  that  “ecumenism... 
reaches  into  the  depths  of  Christian  spirituality.” 

“Prayer  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement,” “Spiritual  Ecumenism,”  and  “Spirituality  in  the  Ecu- 
menical Movement,”  in  Dictionary  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement , 2nd  Edition.  Nicholas  Lossky 
et  al.,  eds.  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  2002,  pp.  925-928,  1069-1070,  1070-1073.  Builds  on 
the  concept  of  discipleship.  Defines  spirituality  as  follows:  “Spirituality... is  the  way  people  take 
to  be  Christian,  to  fulfill  their  Christian  vocation.  It  embraces  ministry  and  service,  relation- 
ships, life-style,  prayer  and  response  to  the  political  and  social  environment.”  Includes  sections 
on  definition,  historical  context,  marks  of  the  church  (one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic),  and 
“implications  and  new  explorations.” 

“Prayer  and  Worship:  Towards  Conversion  of  the  Heart,”  in  The  Ecumenical  Movement:  An 
anthology  of  key  texts  and  voices.  Michael  Kinnamon  and  Brian  C.  Cope,  eds.  Geneva,  WCC  Pub- 
lications, 1997,  pp.  497-525.  Contains  excerpts  from  individual  writings  (Paul  Couturier,  Roger 
Schutz,  Lukas  Vischer,  Desmond  Tutu),  prayers  used  in  ecumenical  contexts  (student  Christian 
movements,  WCC  assembly  worship  books,  Lima  liturgy),  material  from  ecumenical  gatherings 
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(Fourth  and  Fifth  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order),  and  John  Paul  IPs  ecumenical  encyc- 
lical, Ut  unum  sint. 

The  Standing  Conference  of  Canonical  Orthodox  Bishops  in  the  Americas.  Pastoral  Letter 
on  the  Occasion  of  the  Third  Christian  Millennium,  www.scoba.us/resources/third_christian_mil- 
lenium.html.  See  paragraphs  115-124,  “A  Community  of  Healing  and  Reconciliation,”  which 
says  “The  involvement  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  the  quest  for  reconciliation  of  Christians  and 
the  restoration  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  churches  is  an  expression  of  our  faithfulness  to  the  Lord 
and  His  Gospel.  By  seeking  the  reconciliation  of  divided  Christians,  we  are  in  fact  sharing  in  our 
Lord’s  ministry  of  reconciliation.” 

Unitatis  Redintegratio,  Vatican  II  Decree  on  Ecumenism,  Chapter  II,  “The  Practice  of  Ecu- 
menism.” Provides  the  basis  for  the  Vatican  II  understanding  of  the  spiritual  roots  of  ecumenism. 
A frequently  quoted  text:  “There  can  be  no  ecumenism  worthy  of  the  name  without  a change  of 
heart.”  Also  worthy  of  note:  “Christ  summons  the  Church,  as  she  goes  her  pilgrim  way,  to  that 
continual  reformation  of  which  she  always  has  need,  insofar  as  she  is  an  institution  of  men  here  on 
earth.”  And  “Let  all  Christ’s  faithful  remember  that  the  more  purely  they  strive  to  live  according 
to  the  gospel,  the  more  they  are  fostering  and  even  practicing  Christian  unity.” 
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CA 
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The  Book  of  Concord'.  The  Confessions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Book  of  Discipline  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  (2004) 
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Centesi  mus  Annus 

Confessio  Augustana:  Augusburg  Confession 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Corpus  Canonum  Ecclesiarum  Orientalium 
The  Church  as  Communion  in  Christ 
The  Church  for  Disciples  of  Christ 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith 
Conference  of  European  Churches 
[Roman  Catholic]  Code  of  Canon  Law  (1983) 

Council  for  Interchurch  and  Interfaith  Relations  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
Called  to  Love  and  Praise 

Conciliorum  oecumenicorum  decreta , in:  N.P.  Tanner  (ed.), 

Decrees  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils 
Community  of  Protestant  Churches  in  Europe 
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CR 
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CSEL 

CT 
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DAS 

DEM 
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DP 
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DS 
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FO 

GCF 

GS 
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HPMF 
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IBC 

IBK 

ICAOTD 
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ICJP 
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Corpus  Reformatorum 

Communio  Sanctorum.  The  Church  as  the  Communion  of  Saints.  Bilateral  Working 

Group  of the  German  National  Bishops'  Conference  and  the  Church  Leadership  of  the 

United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany 

Conference  of  Secretaries  of  Christian  World  Communions 

Corpus  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum 

Concilium  Tridentinum.  Diariorum,  actorum , epistularium , 

tractatuum  Nova  Collectio. 

Called  Together  to  be  Peacemakers 
Commission  on  Theology  and  Church  Relations 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  Missouri  Synod 
Christian  World  Communions 
Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 
Dublin  Agreed  Statement 
Dictionary  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
Dominus  Iesus 

Decade  to  Overcome  Violence 
Dialogue  and  Proclamation 
Dutch  Reformed  Church 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Africa 
Dutch  Reformed  Mission  Church 

H.  Denzinger  and  A.  Schonmetzer,  Enchiridion  Symbolorum  (33rd  ed.) 

Dei  Verbum : Dogmatic  Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation 
Commission  on  Youth  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
Ecumenical  Disabilities  Action  Network 
Episcopal  Church  USA  - Book  of  Common  Prayer 
Ecumenical  Disabilities  Advocacy  Network 
Ecumenical  Network  for  Multicultural  Ministry 
Ecumenical  Theological  Education 

Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church 
European  Baptist  Federation 

Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  World  Council  of  Churches 
Global  Christian  Forum 
Gaudium  et  Spes 

Hymns  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  John  and  Charles  Wesley 

His  Presence  Makes  the  Feast  (British  Methodist  Conference,  2003) 

Statut  der  International  Altkatholischen  Bischofskonferenz 

International  Anglican  - Roman  Catholic  Commission  for  Unity  and  Mission 

International  Old  Catholic  Bishops’  Conference 

Statut  der  International  Altkatholischen  Bischofskonferenz 

The  International  Commission  for  the  Anglican-Orthodox  Theological  Dialogue 

International  Catholic  Charismatic  Renewal  Services 

Irish  Council  of  Churches 

Irish  Commission  for  Justice  and  Peace 

International  Young  Catholic  Students 
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IOCC 

IS 

IVF 

JDDJ 

JWG 

KiWuS 

LCMS 

LG 

L-RC 

LUDK 


LW 

LWF 

MAS 

MBW 

MBW  Texte 

ME 

MQR 

MSA 

MWC 

NMC 

O-RC 

OC-O 

PACE 

PCPCU 

PL 

PO 

PCID 

PDG 

RC 

RCC 

RCIA 


International  Ecumenical  Peace  Convocation 
Internationale  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift 
International  Labor  Organization 
International  Orthodox  Christian  Charities 
Information  Service , Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
In  vitro  fertilisation  (IVF) 

Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification,  1999 

Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 

the  World  Council  of  Churches 

Kirchengemeinschaft  in  Wort  und  Sakrament 

\Church  Communion  in  Word  and  Sacrament 

Lutheran  Church  Missouri  Synod 

Lumen  Gentium:  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church 

Lutheran- Roman  Catholic  Dialogue 

“De  lokale  en  de  universele  dimensie  van  de  Kerk.  Rapport  aangeboden  aan  de 
leiding  van  de  Samen  op  Weg-kerken,  de  O ud- Katholieke  Kerk  en  de  Rooms- 
Katholieke  Kerk  in  Nederland”  (c£  2 The  Local  and  the  Universal  Dimensions  of  the 
Church.  Reformation-Catholic  Dialogue  Commission.  A Report  Offered  to  the  Leader 
ship  of  the  Uniting  Protestant  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Old  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Netherlands,  Utrecht  2003). 

Luthers  Works 

Lutheran  World  Federation 

Moscow  Agreed  Statement  (Anglican-Orthodox) 

Melanchthons  Briefwechsel:  Kritische  und  kommentierte 
Gesamtausgabe:  Regesten 

Melanchthons  Briefwechsel:  Kritische  und  kommentierte  Gesamtausgabe:  Texte 

Mennonite  Encyclopedia 

Mennonite  Quarterly  Review 

Melanchthons  Werke  in  Auswahl  [Studienausgabe] 

Mennonite  World  Conference 

The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church.  A Stage  on  the  Way 
to  a Common  Statement 

Joint  International  Commission  for  Theological  Dialogue  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Orthodox  Church 
Old  Catholic-Orthodox  International  Dialogue 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Encounter 

Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Patrologia  Latina 

Presbyterorum  Ordinis : Decree  on  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Priests 

Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue 

Preimplantation  genetic  diagnosis 

Roman  Catholic 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  for  Adults 
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RM 
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SACC 

SC 

SD 

TCTCV 

TCUC 

THM 

TRC 

UD 

UNHCR 

UR 

URC 

uus 

VPH 


WA 

WADB 

WAR 

WCC 

WCC-RC 

WCRC 

WEA 

WJW 

WOCATI 

WPCU 


Receiving  and  Handing  on  the  Faith 

Redemptoris  Missio  (Mission  of  the  Redeemer),  Papal  Encyclical 
South  African  Catholic  Bishops’  Conference 
South  African  Council  of  Churches 

Sacrosanctum  Concilium'.  Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy 

Solid  Declaration,  Formula  of  Concord 

The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision 

Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church 

This  Holy  Mystery 

Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission 
The  Declaration  of  Utrecht  (1889),  in: 

Statut  der  International  Altkatholischen  Bischofskonferenz  (IBK) 

United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees 
Unitatis  Redintegratio’.  Decree  on  Ecumenism 
United  Reformed  Church 
Ut  Unum  Sint 

Vereinbarung  uber  pastorale  Hilfen  zwischen  der  alt-katholischen  und  der 
romisch-katholischen  Kirche  in  Deutschland  (Agreement  on  Pastoral  Help 
between  the  Old  Catholic  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany). 
[Martin]  Luthers  Werke:  Kritische  Gesamtausgabe,  Weimarer  Ausgabe 
Martin  Luther,  Werke , Weimarer  Ausgabe,  Die  Deutsche  Bibel 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 
World  Council  of  Churches 

World  Council  of  Churches-Roman  Catholic  Church 

World  Communion  of  Reformed  Churches 

World  Evangelical  Alliance 

Works  of  John  Wesley,  vols.  1-3,  Sermons 

World  Conference  of  Associations  of  Theological  Institutions 

Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 
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which  the  Anglican  Communion  is  represented. 

Brother  Jeffrey  Gros,  FSC,  was  Catholic  Scholar  in  Residence  at  Lewis  University,  Romeoville, 
IL.  He  was  a former  Director  of  Faith  and  Order,  National  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA,  and 
Associate  Director,  Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Affairs,  US  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 
Brother  Gros  taught,  wrote,  and  lectured  widely  on  ecumenical  themes  and  was  a leading  figure 
on  the  national  and  international  ecumenical  scene.  He  passed  away  in  2013. 

Despina  D.  Prassas,  Ph.D.,  is  associate  professor  of  Theology  at  Providence  College  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  she  teaches  courses  in  early  Christianity  and  patristics,  and  adjunct  professor  at 
Holy  Cross  Orthodox  School  of  Theology.  She  is  currently  a member  of  the  NCCCUSA  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  and  the  North  American  Orthodox  - Catholic  Theological  Consultation 
and  has  written  and  spoken  widely  on  Orthodox  and  on  ecumenical  themes. 
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Growth  in  Agreement  IV  Book  2 

International  Dialogue  Texts  and 
Agreed  Statements,  2004-2014 

A gift  to  the  ongoing  work  of  reconciliation  among  Christians — 

The  textual  fruits  of  ecumenical  dialogue  over  the  last  decade  are  presented  here  in 
complete  documents.  The  vast  yield  is  collected  in  two  books,  incorporating  bilateral 
and  multilateral  dialogues  of  the  churches  across  Christian  confessions — Orthodox, 
Catholic,  and  Reformation  traditions — and  evinces  not  only  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments but  also  the  new  insights  that  dialogue  itself  reveals. 

Also  included  are  key  documents  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  during  these 
years,  especially  the  ecclesiological  documents  that  ultimately  have  yielded  The  Church: 
Towards  a Common  Vision , the  201 3 convergence  statement  now  being  discussed  widely. 

The  texts  are  divided  into  five  sections: 

Part  A,  Book  1 - Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox-related  texts 
Part  B,  Book  1 - Dialogues  and  declarations  with  Roman  Catholic  participation 
Part  C,  Book  2 - Texts  from  traditions  emerging  from  the  Reformation 
Part  D,  Book  2 - WCC  texts  from  its  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
Part  E,  Book  2 - Texts  from  the  WCC  and  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the 
WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

The  37  documents  gathered  here  reflect  new  dialogue  partners  and  a wider  circle 
of  churches  dialogically  committed  to  reconciliation,  further  dialogue  on  questions 
of  personal  and  social  ethics,  deeper  exploration  and  use  of  the  koinonia  concept, 
stronger  use  of  the  insights  of  the  early  writers  of  the  church,  and  new  insights  into 
the  dialogical  process  itself,  including  reception. 

Educators,  preachers  and  church  leaders  have  here  a rich  resource  for  promoting  this 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  their  ministry. 

"The  gift  of  these  texts  is ...  a challenge  to  the  Christian  community . . . : fo  make  the  rich 
results  of  these  dialogues  a 'common  heritage.'  These  texts  are  intended,  each  in  their 
own  way,  to  bring  new  vitality  to  church  life  at  every  level  from  the  congregational  to  the 
regional  and  global.  They  seek  to  foster  and  serve  reconciliation,  healing  and  renewed 
common  mission.  The  task  now  is  to  bring  the  results  of  these  sometimes-technical  works 
into  the  lives  of  the  churches,  in  forms  that  will  enrich  seminary,  congregational,  missional 
and  spiritual  life  throughout  the  Christian  world." 

— John  Gibaut,  former  director,  Faith  and  Order 
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